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Among  the  many  means  devised  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  our  working  classes  none,  perhaps,  contributes  more  to 
their  moral  and  social  improvement  than  the  opening  of 
£reDing  Schools. 

Had  public  Evening  Schools  been  in  operation  twenty  years 
ago,  bow  different  would  be  the  state  of  society  at  the  present 
day  I  We  should  not  have  the  thousands  that  we  at  present  find 
unable  to  read  and  write :  had  we  taught  adults  then,  they  would 
be  more  earnest  for  tlie  education  of  their  children  now,  and 
would  have  prepared  for  them  opportunities  of  self-improvement 
that  might  have  saved  them  from  pauperism,  and  perhaps  from 
crime. 

Much,  no  doubt,  has  been  done  for  the  education  of  the 
people  since  the  National  System  of  Education  was  introduced 
into  this  country ;  and  doubtless,  succeeding  generations  will 
feel  and  appreciate  its  happy  effects ;  but  we  are  to  remember 
that,  notwithstanding  tlie  many  glorious  and  successful  efforts 
made  to  educate  the  poor,  our  '^  laboring  multitudes''  remain, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  in  a  sad  state  of  immorality  and 
intellectual  deficiency.  This  can  be  accounted  for  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  poverty  or  selfishness  of  parents*  who,  seeing 
a  demand  for  juvenile  labor,  accept,  through  necessity  or  a 
desire  of  gain,  even  the  low  remuneration  for  it ;  and  remove 
the  child  from  school,  to  which,  perhaps,  he  never  returns : 
thus  sacrificing,   at  the  altar  of  slavish  toil,  a  child  gifted 
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possibly  by  natoie  with  talents  which,  if  properly 
cultured)  would  raise  him  to  a  position  in  society  that 
was  unattainable  by  any  of  his  forefathers.*  For  such, 
therefore,  we  see  the  great  necessity  not  only  for  Evening 
Schools,  but  also  for  having  these  schools  placed  under 
the  management  of  properly  qualified  persons. 

There  are  few  who  do  not  acknowledge  that  by  the  influence 
of  these  asylums  of  morality  and  instruction,  and  such  these 
schools  would  be  if  properly  carried  out,  the  progress  of  vice 
may  be  retarded,  haunts  of  blasphemy  ana  intemperance 
deserted,  the  seeds  of  knowledge  disseminated,  and  a  taste  for 
literature  and  self-improvement  cultivated  among  that  class  of 
society  who  otherwise  might  have  plunged  into  the  dark  abyss 
of  crime,  for  which  ignorance  affords  out  too  many  avenues. 
The  task  that  is  before  us,  therefore,  is  to  educate, — as  far 
as  existing  circumstances  will  permit,  those  waxing  into 
manhood,  or  with  whom  some  of  its  years  have  already  elapsed. 

*  ChUdrcn  of  the  laboring  classes  are  employed  at  an  early  age — 
some  permanently,  others  temporarily — at  a  rate  of  recompence  which, 
though  apparently  but  trifling,  is  sufficient  for  their  maintenance,  and 
more  th<in  sufficient  to  induce  their  parents  to  remove  them  from 
school.  It  is  evident  that  even  the  lowest  amount  of  wages  which  the 
child  of  a  laboring  man  will  receive— (from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  week) 
must  be  so  great  a  relief  to  the  parents  as  to  render  it  almost  hopeless 
that  they  can  withstand  the  inducement,  and  retain  the  chUd  at  school* 
in  the  face  of  such  temptation.  And  this  inducement  will  be  almost 
equally  powerful,  whether  or  not  there  be  one  where  payments  from 
the  children  are  required.  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  tavina  a  penny  per 
week  that  a  child  is  transferred  from  the  school  to  the  factory  or  the 
fields,  but  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  shUling  or  eighteen  pence  a  week; 
and  the  mere  opportunity  of  saving  the  penny  by  sending  the  child  to 
a  free  school  would  not  restrain  the  parents  from  making  a  positive 
addition  to  their  weekly  income,  if  the  abaenoe  of  the  child  from  school 
would  ensure  it. 

Many  children  obtain  permanent  employment  at  the  age  of  nine,  and 
all  from  that  age  upwards  are  considered  capable  of  certain  kinds  of 
agricultural  labor.  Indeed,  some  persons  qualified  to  judge,  are  of 
opinion  that  the  business  of  a  farm  laborer  cannot  be  thoroughly 
acquired  if  work  be  not  commenced  before  eleven  or  twelve. 

In  mechanical  employments^  labor  begins  even  at  an  earlier  age. 
Children  begin  to  be  employed  in  factories,  in  needle-making,  button- 
making,  as  errand  boys — and  in  various  other  capacities,  some  as 
early  as  six,  others  at  any  time  from  six  to  ten.  Among  the  middle 
classes,  children  remain  longer  at  school,  and  the  boys  become  apprentices 
etc.,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  In  veiy  few  cases— excepting 
those  where  the  sons  are  destined  for  professional  pursuits,  and  placed 
by  fortune  beyond  the  necessity  for  labor,  or  proceed  to  college — is  the 
period  of  education  protracted  beyond  fifteen.  Mann's  Report  on 
Education  in  Great  Britain^  page  9. 
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It  bas  long  been  obvious  to  tl^ose  aoqiiaiated  with  that 
state  of  society  wbioh  consi^ta  of  our  uneducated  laboring 
chaaes,  that  intomperancei  and  that  imoaorality  which  proceeds 
from  intemperance,  are  the  predominant  crimes  to  which  thej 
fall  a  prey.  Unfortunately  no  great  improvement  has  been 
effected  among  thi^  class  as  ?et,  nor  have  we  any  assurance 
that  there  ever  will  be,  unless  men  of  higher  standing  and 
greater  weight  in  society  than  the  teacher  take  an  active  part 
in  bringing  back  the  lost  sheep  to  the  fold.  Unhappily, 
Philanthropists,  in  causes  like  this,  ai^  seldom  or  never 
to  be  found  in  Ireland;  and,  we  fear,  under  the  existing 
state  of  things,  we  can  scarcely  hope  that  they  ever  will. 

From  the  managers  of  National  Schools,  however,  much 
may  be  expected,  because  they  have  already  accomplished 
a  good  deal  in  juvenile  education.  Still,  in  the  cause  of  what 
may  be  properly  called  adult  education,  much  remains  for 
them  and  for  as  all  to  do.  To  establish  Evening  Schools, 
which  are  the  schools  fit  for  adults,  in  every  parish,  on  a 
proper  system ;  to  secure  by  the  most  judicious  means  a  full 
and  constant  attendance  at  these  schools,  and  to  manifest  our 
solicitude  for  the  improvement  of  those  pupils  who  are  most 
anxious  for  their  own  progress — would  be  the  first  and  most 
important  steps  for  securing  a  thorough  reformation  in  the 
social  and  moral  condition  of  the  working  classes  of  our  country- 
men. No  amount  of  zeal  in  such  a  cause  should  be  considered 
too  great,  since  the  consequences  of  its  success  are  so  many 
boons  to  society. 

By  educating  the  adult,  and  incukatiug  in  his  breast  the 
principles  of  morality  and  industry,  you  save  him  from  the 
wretched  misery  and  disgrace  of  the  felon's  dungeon  and  the 
pauper's  home.  From  boyhood  he  has  been  inured  to  labor, 
and  most  likely  to  hardship — his  moral  as  well  as  literary 
education  neglected — and  fitted  only  for  employments  where 
physical  strength  and  animal  endurance  are  required.^ 


*  A  diild  ia  traioed  up  to  working — ^he  is  hammered  into  a  hardy 
laborer,  a  stout  material  bone  and  muscle  for  the  state— this  is  good 
so  far  as  it  goes :  but  it  is  bad  because  it  goes  no  farther.  He  is  not 
taught  reading,  nor  religion — above  all,  he  is  not  taught  thinking. 
He  nerer  looks  into  his  other-self;  he  soon  forgets  its  existence, 
the  man  becomes  aft  body,  his  intellectoal  and  moral  being 
Uet  fallow.  The  growth  of  such  a  system  will  be  a  race  of 
naehines,  delTers  and  soldiers,  but  not  men.    So  much  brute  physical 
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We  do  not  attempt  to  describe  the  condition  of  the  in- 
structed and  ignorant  artizan,  but  we  reiterate  what  we  have  sta- 
ted in  a  previous  part  of  this  paper  regarding  the  great  and  zeal- 
ous care  evinced  in  the  education  of  children  attending  the  Daily 
National  Schools ;  but  that  to  which  we  wish  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  is,  the  education  of  those  who  in  early 
youth  were  compelled,  perhaps  by  the  poverty  of  their  parents 
to  seek  employment  which  would  enable  them  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  both  of  their  parents  and  themselves. 
For  them  should  our  earnest  solicitude  be  eulisted  as  well  as 
for  those  attending  our  day  schools. 

What  we  would,  therefore,  suggest  is,  that  in  every  parish  an 
evening  school  be  opened  under  the  patronage  of  the  managers 
of  the  daily  schools  situated  in  the  parish,  and  that  some  of  the 
most  influential  gentlemen  of  the  parish  be  requested  to  form 
a  Committee,  and  that  the  management  of  these  schools  be  en« 
trusted  to  none  but  competent  and  efficient  teachers.  We 
entertain  very  little  apprehension  for  the  success  of  these 
schools  under  such  an  arrangement  as  is  stated  here;  and  it 
would  render  their  success  still  more  certain  if  a  preference 
were  shown  on  the  part  of  employers  for  the  educated 
operative.  Of  course  this  is  but  a  mere  suggestion  of  ours, 
knowing  as  we  do  the  difficulty  and  inconvenience  that  would 
be  likely  to  attend  such  a  proceeding,  and  how  unjust  it  would 
be  to  prevent  the  uneducated,  but  well  indined  operative  froia 
providing  for  tlie  wants  of  a  family,  which  of  course  we  could 
by  no  means  advocate.  However,  in  employing  boys  whose 
age  does  not  exceed  sixteen  years,  it  would  have  a  most  ad- 
mirable eflect  on  their  education,  if  some  slight  difference 
were  made  between  those  who  could  read. and  write,  and 
those  who  could  not.  This  distinction,  however  trivial,  coupled 
with  a  manifest  desire  in  the  employer  to  encourage  the  spirit 
of  self-improvement  in  the  employed,  would  contribute  most 
considerably  to  the  elevation  of  the  social  condition  and  to 
the  temporal  interests  of  the  latter.  This  in  itself  would  be  a 
sufficient  inducement  to  them  to  attend  to  their  own  education 
in  the  evenings,  and  endeavour  to  acquire  as  extensive  a  know- 
ledge as  possible  of  the  subjects  pertaining  to  their  daily 
avocations. 

energy  swinging  looselr  tlirough  society  at  the  discretion  of  more 
spiritual  natures,  to  whom  the  education,  neglected  or  perverted  in 
another  way  gives  wickedness  with  power,  and  teaches  the  secrets  of 
mind  only  as  an  instrument  to  crush  or  play  with  men  for  their  own 
selfish  purposes, — Wyae  on  Education  Beform,  Vol.  I.  Page  324, 
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Bj  these  means  many  of  the  temptationsto  evil  that  bestrew 
the  paths  of  onr  laboring  mnltitudes  would  be  avoided^  and 
once  the  desire  for  improvement  is  secured  it  will  be  our  fault 
if  it  does  not  continue ;  because,  when  the  seeds  of  knowledge 
are  diffused  among  them  they  are  sure  to  be  followed  by  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  a  desire  for  independence  :  the  people 
will  begin  to  feel  that  the  power  of  bursting  the  bonds  that  fet- 
ter them  to  slavery  and  tofl  is  placed  in  their  own  hands.  The 
smallest  amount  of  education  opens  avenues  to  employment  on 
which  the  wholly  uneducated  can  never  enter,  and  the  mind  of 
the  instructed  artizan  or  laborer  being  accessible  to  the 
knowledge  contained  in  books^  he  can  always  find  employment 
"  in  his  hours  of  ease/'  which  will  tend  to  the  amelioration 
of  his  worldly  condition  and  the  improvement  of  his  heart. 
Let  him  but  feel  this^  let  him  but  know  the  blessings  that 
flow  from  a  good  education,  and  the  evil  consequences  of  igno- 
rance and  debasement^  a  happy  reformation  of  character  will  set 
in  and  become  abiding^  and  conduce,  as  it  must,  to  prevent — 


•• The  Widow's  tears 

And  the  Orphan's  cry  of  woe." 

How  many  of  the  industrious  classes  say,  *'  if  we  only  knew 
how  to  write  and  read  we  should  be  much  happier  and  better 
off;"  and  surely  if  these  poor  toil-worn  creatures  were 
enabled  to  read  a  chapter  in  that  Book  of  Books,  which  con- 
tains a  balm  for  every  wound  sent  by  Providence  or  inflicted 
by  their  fellow-man,  what  a  boon  would  be  conferred  on  them ! 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were  duly  to  consider  the  great  con- 
nexion between  ignorance  aud  iiTeligion,  and  their  conse- 
quences— pauperism  and  crime — doubtless  we  would  have  long 
since  de\dsed  some  plan  calculated  to  ensure  greater  success 
than  has  yet  attended  our  efforts  to  educate  our  laboring  popu- 
lation. But  let  us  now  begin,  let  our  greatest  efforts  and  most 
zealous  exertions  be  directed  to  the  education  of  this  class  of 
our  fellow  creatures,  ere  they  become  too  far  advanced  in 
years ;  if  not,  much  apprehension  may  we  entertain  of  effecting 
among  them  any  change  calculated  to  further  their  spiritual 
or  temporal  welfare.  If  we  look  around  among  the  uneducated 
working  poor,  how  few  do  we  see  that  have  reached  an  ad- 
vanced age  ;  the  prime  of  their  life  was  spent  between  over 
laborious  toil  and  excessive  debauch — foolishly  thinking  to  re- 
pair the  fatiguing  effects  of  the  former  by  indulging   in  the 
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latter,  and  thus  wete  they  hurried  to  a  premature  and  perhaps 
a  pauper's  grave.* 

In  Germany  and  other  countries  in  Europe  where  the  law 
obliges  parents  to  provide  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
how  different  is  the  state  of  the  working  classes  I  There,  should 
the  parent  be  selfish  enough  to  detain  the  child  from  attend- 
ing school  for  the  sake  of  enrichinff  himself  with  the  small  re- 
muneration paid  for  his  labor,  he  is  prevented ;  and  succeed « 
ing  generations  must  feel  the  influence  of  so  just  a  law.t 
The  parents  being  educated  themselves,  they  appreciate  eda- 
cation  too  well  not  to  have  their  children  educated  also,  con- 
sequently there  is  a  willingness  on  their  part  to  contribute  to 
the  fund  set  apart  for  popular  education.  In  countries 
where  so  much  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  education  of 
youth,  the  necessity  for  Evening  Schools  does  not  exist  as 
patently  as  in  those  where  the  education  of  the  child  rests  solely 
on  the  will  of  the  parents.  A  single  glance  at  the  social 
condition  of  the  Working  Classes  of  both  countries  will  be 
sufiBcient  to  showthe  happy  effects  arising  from  enforcing  educa- 
tion among  these  classes,  and  the  evil  consequences  of  leaving 
it  optional  with  them  as  is  in  these  kingdoms. 

Inability  to  pay  the  school  fees  cannot  now  be  all^d  by 
parents  as  a  cause,  justifying  them  in  permitting  their  children 
to  grow  up  uneducated,  for  too  many  schools  exist,  whereinthey 
may  receive  an  education  gratuitously  and  of  a  very  superior 

■■  ■■  ■ ^  I  — — fMi  

*  The  aged  operative  U  now  almost  unknown,  his  old  age  is  the  wrinkle 
on  the  brow  of  youth,  cheeks  sunk  with  premative  labour,  hair  gr^ 
with  juvenile  debauch.  Neither  is  he  ever  young  I  his  childhood  has 
passed  away  without  a  single  childish  reminiscence — ^be  is  initiated  in 
the  gin  glass  almost  from  his  mother^s  milk,  he  lives  with  the  prac- 
tised vices  and  is  pinched  with  the  true  misery  of  grown  up  men.  And  if 
he  flies  for  consolation  at  home,  he  has  no  true  home,  a  wife  sickened 
over  with  the  same  wretchedness  as  himself,  giving  birth  to  children 
dying  from  their  birth,  a  progeny,  numerous,  ricketty  and  scarcely  able 
to  sustain  the  burthens  of  Ufe,  till  they  reach  the  age  when  they  too  shall 
be  devoted  at  the  same  altar !  this  is  the  perspective  on  which  hi  a 
thoughts  of  the  future  must  rest,  this  is  tiie  inheritance  which  he  is  to 
leave  to  his  country.  From  this  serious  error  in  the  phyncal  manage- 
ment of  his  class  necessarily  flow  a  series  of  intellectual animoral  eriiB, — 
Wyse  on  Education  Reform,  Vol,  /.  Page  324. 

t  Yet  we  are  told  that  all  Government  interference  with  the 
education  of  the  people  is  at  variance  with  sound  principle,  involving  a 
departure  from  the  legitimate  province  of  the  Government.  Against 
this  declaration  the  pro^edings  of  the  National  Association  have  been  a 
strong  and  unwavering  protest  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  of  progressive 
civilization — Public  Education^  by  Sir  James  Shuttlcwortk,  Bt,  Page  46. 
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natoie.  Therefore,  when  we  see  so  many  of  our  working 
classes  ignorant,  we  can  only  attribnte  it  to  the  indifference 
of  their  parents,  and  the  low  estimate  in  which  they  held  the 
edacation  of  their  children.  But  even  now  we  can 
adopt  such  measures  as  may  seem  best  calculated  to  re- 
move this  evil,  and  prevent  the  same  indifference  to  educa- 
tion in  the  rising  generation. 

The  plan  that  strikes  us  as  the  most  effectual  is 
the  opening  of  a  well  conducted  class  of  Evening  National 
Schools  throughout  the  most  populous  districts,  and  enlisting 
in  their  support  the  patronage  and  interest  of  the  most  influ- 
ential gentlemen  residing  in  the  vicinity  in  which  they  may  be 
situated.  We  admit  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish 
this  class  of  Schools  and  have  failed;  but  there  is  no  effect 
without  a  cause,  and  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  these  Schools, 
in  Dublin  at  least,  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain,  and  at  the* 
came  time  suggest  the  means  that  seem  to  us  oest  calculated  to 
ensure  tlieir  future  success. 

it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  failure  of  these  schools  is 
to  be  aU^buted  to  the  want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
those  who  should  evince  the  greatest  solicitude  in  their  pro- 
motion, and  also  to  indifference  and  want  of  energy  in  the 
teachers.  Long  experience  and  careful  observation  iustify  us 
in  making  an  assertion  which  we  otherwise  would  be  most 
careful  to  avoid.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  great  anx- 
iety  manifested  by  the  managers  of  day  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  poor,  an  anxiety  which  must 
awaken  in  their  hearts  fetJings  of  the  deepest  gratitude  in 
years  to  come,  and  entitle,  as  it  does,  those  gentlemen  who 
labor  so  energetically  in  the  cause  of  Popular  Education  to 
the  respect  of  all  parties  anxious  for  the  moral  and  social  im- 
provement of  the  poorer  classes  of  society.  But  what  we 
uige  is,  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  education  of  those 
who  have  been  compelled  at  an  early  age,  cither  to  seek  their 
own  maintenance,  or  assist  their  parents  in  providing  for  that 
of  their  families,  whilst  by  this  means  they  are  prevented  from 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportunities  which  our  daily  Na- 
tional Schools  afford  for  their  improvement. 

The  managers  of  most,  if  not  all,  the  National  Schools  in 
Dublin  are  ckrgymen  whose  influence,  if  brought  to  bear  on 
the  adults  of  their  parishes,  could  not  fail  to  secure  the  fullest 
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attendance.'^  None  can  promote  education  among  our 
laboring  poor  so  much  as  the  clergy,  for  once  their  interest 
is  enlisted  in  the  education  of  their  flock,  very  little  is  to 
be  feared  for  its  success,  and  in  no  country  is  this  more 
strikingly  exemplified  than  in  Ireland. 

What  we  require  therefore,  is  the  co-operation  of  managers, 
united  with  that  of  other  influential  gentlemen,  anxious  to 
promote  education  among  our  industrious  poor.  Could  this 
be  effected,  we  have  everv  reason  to  believe  that  most  satisfao- 
tory  improvements  would  soon  be  visible  in  the  moral  and 
social  condition  of  the  latter. 

We  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  want  of  success  that  has 
marked  all  the  efforts  hitherto  made  to  educate  the  working 
classes  of  this  country,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  small  amount 
of  energetic  influence  that  was  exercised  in  its  behalf,  and 
*  the  miserable  salaries  given  the  teachers  for  this  purpose,  which 
but  half  stimulated  their  efforts,  and  made  them  indif- 
ferent to  the  success  of  so  laudable  an  undertaking.  That 
such  isy  and  has  been,  the  case,  the  failure  of  evening  schools 
alone  affords  sufficient  proof.  Another  cause  to  which  we  may 
justly  attribute  the  failure  of  our  efforts  to  promote  education 
among  this  class  of  society,  is  the  fact  of  having  the  same 
teachers  to  discharge  the  duties  of  both  day  and  Evening  Schools. 
Any  person  acquainted  with  school  teaching  knows,  if 
justice  be  done  the  pupils  during  the  day,  the  teacher  must 
necessarily  be  too  fatigued  to  resume  the  still  more  arduous 
duties  of  an  Evening  School  a  few  hours  afterwards.  We 
hold,  therefore,  that  no  teacher  should  be  allowed  to  exefcise 
the  duties  of  both  schools,  and,  indeed,  such  is  the  opinion 
of  those  most  competent  to  judge  on  matters  pertaining  to 
education.  Knowing  from  experience  how  injurious  such  an 
arrangement  has  proved  to  the  cause  of  Adult  Education,  we 
feel  justified  in  urging  its  discontinuance,  and  in  recommending 
that  teachers  be  selected  whose  business  would  be  to  educate 
our  working  classes  only.  This,  no  doubt,  would  create  ad- 
ditional claims  against  the  funds  of  the  Commissioners  of  Edu- 
cation, but  so  trifling,  that  it  should  not  form  an  objection  to  an 
arrangement  being  made,  calculated,  as  the  one  proposed  is,  to 

•  Tho  clergy  have  their  duty  to  perform,  but  tliey  have  also  tlieir 
rights.  The  most  important  branch  of  education  belongs  to  tliem,  they 
ought  to  be  reciprocally  associated  in  its  general  direction  and  support — 
Wyse  on  Education  JReform,   VoL  1.  Page  270. 
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promote  the  advancement  of  the  operative  classes  in  those 
departments  of  literature  most  conducive  to  their  interests  and 
social  improvement. 

The  want  of  an  effective  '^  teaching  power*'  has  also  con- 
tributed to  the  failure  of  Evening  Schools  in  Dublin :  we 
must  state  tbat^  with^one  single  exception^  we  have  never  seen 
in  any  of  these  schools  what  we  could  term  an  efficient  staff 
of  teachers.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  adult  pupils  re- 
quiring more  attention  than  could  possibly  be  given  them, 
left,  and  in  leaving,  spread  the  report  abroad  that  proper  at- 
tention was  not  paid  them,  thus  injuring  both  the  character  of 
the  teacher  and  the  school. 

We  have  now  stated  what  to  us  seem  the  true  causes  of 
want  of  success  in  the  Evening  Schools  of  Dublin  ;  and  though 
there  may  be  many  divisions  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  yet 
we  feel  convinced  that  were  these  causes  removed,  the  result 
would  be  that  these  schools  could  compete  in  success  with 
the  daily  National  Schools  of  our  city,  and  most  materially  ad- 
vance the  education  of  our  laboring  poor. 

Having  stated  that  we  would  surest  the  means  that  appear  to 
us  calculated  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  system  at  present 
adopted  in  conducting  Evening  Schools,  we  now  proceed  to  do 
80,  and  for  this  purpose  we  deem  it  expedient  first  to  offer  a  few 
observations  on  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  the  teachers  to 
whose  charge  those  schools  should  be  confided. 

Besides  their  Uterary  attainments  there  are  other  qualifications 
which  we  hold  to  be  of  great  importance  in  all  teachers,  but 
especially  in  those  conducting  Evening  Schools  attended  by 
pupils  who,  perhaps,  have  slreidy  attained  the  age  of  manhood. 
They  require  to  nave  a  knowledge  of  the  social  condition  of 
such  pupOs,  and  also  of  the  nature  of  their  different  employ- 
ments, in  order  to  instruct  them  in  those  subjects  most  Ukely 
to  conduce  to  their  advancement  in  life.  Adults  require  to  be 
treated  very  differently  from  children  ;  and  this  it  is  which  leads 
us  to  believe  that  the  system  on  which  our  daily  National 
Sdiool  is  conducted,  is  not  at  all  calculated  to  eucceed  in  an 
Evening  School.  In  the  first  place,  that  passive  obedience 
which  is  yielded  by  a  juvenile  pupil  can  never  be  expected 
irom  an  adult,  nor  should  a  teacher  demand  it.  Every  teacher, 
who  has  had  any  experience  in  conducting  Evening  Schools, 
will  admit  how  imprudent  such  a  line  of  conduct  would  be; 
he  must  be  aware  of  the  unpleasant  consequences  that  enforc- 
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ing  obedience  generally  entails.     We  would  stronglj  urge  that 
teachers  appointed  to  the  management  of  evening  schools 
should  divest  themselves  of  that  imperative  tone  of  voice^  and 
set  aside  the  airs  that  so  frequently  mark  the  man  of  petty 
authority,   and  assume  that  frank  and  easy   manner  which 
characterizes  the  man  whose  education  consists,  not  merely 
in  BOOK  LRARKDio,  but  in  a  knowledge  of  the  world  also. 
They  should  be  affable  and  kind  to  their  pupils  when  imparting 
instruction,  for  many  of  them  being  fatigued  from  the  weary 
toil  of  the  day,  if  treated  with  harshness  are  likely  to  retort, 
and  bid  defiance  to  the  teacher's  authority,  and  from  experience 
we  have  found  that  a  rebellious  pupil  meets  many  others  to 
sympathize  with  him.    Kindness,  therefore,  should  be  shown 
to  those  pupils,  for  they  must  be  well  disposed  and  deserving, 
or  they  would  not  be  found  attending  these  schools,  evincing 
as  they  do  the  greatest  anxiety  to  improve.     It  behoves  every 
teacher  to  gain,  evening  afber  evening,  on  the  affections  of  his 
pupils  by  his  kindness  and  affability,  and  by  conforming  himself 
to  their  views  so  long  as  it  does  not  compromite  or  interfere 
with  his  own  authority,  of  which,  by  the  way,  he  should  not  be 
over  tenacious  on  some  points.    In  a  school  where  a  teacher 
governs  by  affection  every  thing  goes  on  well.    The  greatest 
and    most  learned  teachers   have  governed    their    schools 
in  this   way,    and  most  gratifying  were  the  results,  both  in 
the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement   of  their  pupils."^ 
Perhaps  this  will  be  found  even  more  necessary  in  governing 
adult  pupils :  in  fact  we  hesitate  not  a  moment  in  asserting, 
that  it  is  the  only  way  by  which  a  teacher  can  hope  to  secure 
their  attendance.     In  no  case  is  it  judicious  to  resort  to  cor- 
poral punishment;  with  such  pupils  it  can  effect  no  good,  but 
leads  to  very  unpleasant  consequences.     Adults  see  their  own 
interest  as  clearly  as  a  teacher  does  his ;  they  have  already 
experienced  the  many  disadvantages  arising  from  the  want  of 

*  The  teacher  knows  little  of  his  profession  if  he  does  not  understand 
that  no  faculty  in  a  child  is  more  powerful  than  example.  Let  him  he  his 
lesson  and  it  will  soon  penetrate.  Let  him,  in  the  intercourse  of  every 
day,  every  hour,  seize  every  avenue  to  instil  hy  deed  tiie  sacred  theme. 
Let  him  be  just  and  generous,  and  mild  and  kind,  himself,  and  he  will 
have  already  preached,  and  more  than  preached,  those  virtnea  to  his  scho- 
lars. In  the  silence  of  the  young  heart  their  unobtrusive  voice  wiU  be 
soon  heard.  He  will  be  surprised  by  the  blossom  and  the  fruit  even 
before  he  imagines  the  root  has  struck.  Virtue  is  to  be  caughV;  it  in- 
fects as  well  as  vice.-^  Wy*t  on  Education  Reform,  Vol,  I.p,  242. 
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education^  andj  therefore,  require  attention^  and  not  punish* 
ment,  from  the  teacher;  and,  if  properlj  dealt  mih,  their 
anideiy  to  kam  will  fully  ahow  that  their  aole  object  in  at- 
tending achool  is  to  improve  themselves.  No  teacher  but  one 
ignorant  of  the  human  character  will  attempt  to  exact  obedi- 
ence from  adults  by  f(»rce.  With  the  adult  the  teacher's 
command  should  assume  the  nature  of  a  request,  and  made 
with  calmness  and  gentleness,  yet  in  a  tone  expressing  a  wish 
to  be  obeyed.  SuavUerin  modo,  foriiter  in  re,  should  be  the 
maxim  of  every  teacher.  This  wiil  not  compromise  or  lessen 
his  dignity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  gain  for  him  the  affection  of 
his  pupils,  and  this  once  secured,  obedience  soon  follows,  and 
that  respect  is  paid  him  which  neither  punishment  nor  threats 
could  ever  enforce.  Everjr  teacher  should  evince  solicitude 
for  the  improvement  of  his  pupils,  but  particularly  for  those 
whose  education  has  been  n^tected  in  early  youth.  It  is  surpris* 
ing,  and  argues  well  for  the  character  of  the  Irish,  when  we 
observe  the  gratitude  and  respect  with  which  a  pupil  in  after  life 
speaks  of  a  teacher  who  has  shown  himself  really  interested  in 
his  education.  We  could  here  record,  did  time  or  space  permit, 
numerous  instances  that  have  occurred  indicating  tne  gratitude 
of  the  Irish  to  their  teachers,  which,  if  equalled,  have  never 
been  surpassed  in  any  other  country.  We  would  have  teachers 
to  remember  that  pupils  have  their  *'  Public  Opinions,'^  and 
not  only  among  themselves  is  this  opinion  maintained,  but  we 
regKi  that  it  too  often  happens  that  parents  and  guardians  are 
influenced  bv  it,  for  we  frequently  see  them  remove  the  child 
from  school  because  the  teacher  has  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  latter.  With  adult  pupils  this  **  Public  Opinion"  is  cal- 
culated to  serve  or  injure  the  character  of  a  school  most 
eoQsideiably.  The  questions  generally  put  by  an  adult  about 
to  attend  an  Evening  School,  to  another  who  has  already  attend- 
ed the  same  school,  or  who  may  know  others  that  have,  are—* 
Is  it  any  ffood?  what  eort  if  a  man  is  the  teacher  ?  Is  he  a 
good  teacher  ?  &c.  &c.  Now  upon  the  answers  given  to  these 
questions  depends  the  attendance  or  non-atteiidauce  of  the 
interrogating  adult,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  Public  Opinion 
held  relative  to  the  school  by  those  adults,  who  either  have 
^tended  themselves,  or  have  heard  the  opinions  of  those  who 
were  pupils. 

Every  teadier  who  has  had  experience  in  adult  education 
most  be  aware  of  what  is  here  stated ;  and  as  the  ''  Public 
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Opinions"  of  pupils  effect  the  interest  of  the  school,  we  would 
recommend  not  only  teachers  of  Evening  Schools,  but  teachers 
of  all  schools  to  enlist  the  "  Public  Opinions"  of  their  pupils 
in  their  favor,  for  by  doing  so  they  are  establishing  their  own 
popularity  and  attaining  a  character  for  themselves  and  their 
schools. — The  best  plan  that  can  be  adopted  to  effect  this 
is  to  treat  the  pupils  more  as  a  parent  would  his  children, 
than  as  such  men  generally  treat  those  placed  under  them. 

Having  premised  so  far  what  we  consider  )m])or- 
tant  qualifications  for  those  allowed  to  exercise  the 
duties  of  a  teacher  in  an  Evening  School,  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  mention  the  subjects  which  they  should  not  only  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with,  but  possess  a  method  of  imparting 
to  the  adult  that  they  may  be  rendered  lucid  and  interest- 
ing. The  subjects  belonging  to  an  elementary  education  are 
those  required  most  by  pupils  attending  an  Evening  School^ 
therefore  to  the  teaching  of  these  subjects  should  the  teacher 
»ay  particular  attention.  If  we  can  give  the  adult  a  sufficient 
uowledge  of  the  elementary  branches,  that  will  place  the 
power  in  his  own  hands  should  he  feel  inclined  to  prosecute 
the  study  of  those  of  a  more  advanced  nature,  we  do  as  much 
as  can  resonably  be  expected  from  us.  Every  adult  should 
be  taught  Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  the 
outlines  of  Grammar,  and  the  Geography  of  his  own  country 
at  least.  This  is  a  very  simple  but  a  very  useful  course,  and 
if  effectually  taught,  the  teacher  has  done  his  duty  with  justice 
to  the  pupil  and  credit  to  himself.  There  are  other 
subjects  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  which  if  time  and  circum- 
stances permitted,  their  introduction  would  add  materially  to 
the  character  of  the  school.  But  having  stated  what 
appear  to  us  the  essential  subjects  that  should  engage  the 
attention  of  the  teacher,  we  beg  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  on 
the  methods  of  teaching  them.  Of  course  we  do  not  here 
pretend  to  offer  more  than  a  suggestion,  knowing  the  many 
admirable  plans  at  present  adopted  by  competent  and  experi- 
enced masters  to  whom  the  subject  of  teaching  is  more  familiar : 
however,  having  seen  the  systems  we  are  about  to  describe 
carried  into  practice  effectually,  and  believing  them  superior 
to  any  others  at  present  in  use,  we  should  consider  it  a  neglect 
of  duty  on  our  part  were  we  to  omit  mentioning  them  here. 
In  teaching  Orthography,  the  method  we  propose  to  be 
adopted  is,  to  have  the  adult  to  write  on  some  subject,  and  the 
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more  familiar  tUe  subject  is  to  him  tho  better ;  or  to  desire  him 
write  down  mnne  of  the  priucipal  events  he  remembers  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  country  within  the  last  month,  year,  or  any 
period  of  time  the  teacher  ma;  wish  to  mention.  Now  adults 
take  the  greatest  interest  in  such  exercises,  and  do  all  in  their 
power  to  vie  with  each  other  in  expressing  their  ideas  in  the* 
best  manner  they  can.  There  is  scarcely  any  lesson  at  which 
the  spirit  of  emulation  is  carried  to  such  a  pitch,  or  which 
receives  more  of  their  attentioo. 

Objections  to  this  system  may  be  urged  on  the  grounds  that 
it  does  not  effect  enough  ;  we  admit  this,  but  if  it  eStcissome* 
Hing  it  answers  our  purpose.  We  are  aware  that  we  do  not 
add  to  their  stock  of  words,  but  if  we  are  not  doing  that  we 
are  teaching  them  how  to  spell  those  words  with  the 
meaning  of  which  they  are  already  acquainted,  and  how  to 
arrange  them  in  proper  order.  The  teacher  may,  at  the  same 
time,  introduce  words  better  adapted  to  express  the  same  ideas 
where  he  sees  it  necessary.  By  this  system  it  is  clear  that  the 
pupil  is  being  taught  easy  lessons  on  composition  or  indeed 
we  might  term  it,  natural  composition,  for  we  suppose  him 
ignorant  of  the  rules  and  principles  of  grammar.  It  does 
not  occur  to  us  that  there  is  any  other  disadvantage  attending 
the  system  stated  here,  but  that  to  which  we  have  just  referred, 
and  to  remedy  this  the  master  has  only  to  teach  Orthography 
by  Dictation.  '*  It  is  simply  this,'^  writes  Dr.  Sullivan  ;  "  the 
teacher  reads  a  sentence  from  a.  book  or  dictates  one  composed 
by  himself,  to  the  pupils,  who  either  write  it  down  verbatim, 
or  merely  spell  the  words  as  they  occur  as  if  they  were  writing 
them  down/'  By  these  means  the  pupils  may  write  down 
words  whose  meaning  they  do  not  understand,  and  perhaps 
words  they  never  heard  before ;  it  remains  then  for  the  teacher 
to  explain  to  them  the  meaning  of  such  words  and  correct  any 
mistakes  that  he  may  find  in  the  Orthography.  We  hope 
that  our  suggestions  in  teaching  this  subject  may  meet  the 
approbation  of  and  be  adopted  by  those  teachers  who  are, 
sending  &om  their  schools  day  after  day  to  fill  respectable 
sitoatiDns  in  society,  pupils  sadly  deficient  in  this  most  essential 
branch  of  education.  It  is  to  be  r^etted  that  even  in  what 
are  termed  respeckiile  academies  the  old  system  of  making  a 
pupil  get  by  heart  a  column  of  words  and  repeat  them  Parrot- 
Hie  to  the  master,  is  still  continued,  a  practice  that  shoidd  be 
discountenanced  by  every  intellectual  teacher. 
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We  are  happy  to  state  that  in  the  National  Schools  of 
Ireland,  this  ridiculous  and  stupid  system  is  not  permitted^ 
but  by  means  of  that  valuable  litUe  work,  TA^  SpeUin^ 
Book  Superseded,  by  Dr.  Sullivan,  a  system  of  Orthographj 
is  taught  that  bids  fair  to  render  the  pupils  of  these 
Schools  superior  to  most  others  in  this  most  useful  branch 
of  learning.  We  strongly  recommend  this  book  to  the 
parents  and  guardians  interested  in  the  education  of  children, 
and  we  certainly  feel  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  the  system 
for  teaching  Orthography  laid  down  by  the  author  is  one 
that  every  teacher  should  adopt. 

Teaching  reading  to  the  adult  pupil  is  a  tedious  and  difiBcult 
task,  perhaps  there  is  no  instance  wnere  the  teacher's  patience 
is  so  strongly  tested,  and  he  must  be  a  teacher  and  not  a  mere 
scholar  who  will  accomplish  it.  The  plan  we  should  suggest  to 
be  adopted  in  teaching  this  branch  is,  to  make  the  pupil  pat 
together  every  little  group  of  words  that  makes  eoMe,  and 
when  he  has  spelled  them  some  few  times  over,  to  ask  him 
when  he  has  gone  through  a  sentence  in  this  way,  what  he 
understands  from  it.  This  is  an  arduous  and  monotonous 
task  no  doubt,  and  one  that  can  only  be  e£fected  little  by 
little,  and  by  proceeding  steadily  and  slowly  along.  To  an 
intellectual  teacher,  vanous  plans  will  suggest  themselves, 
we  will  therefore  leave  him  to  adopt  any  one  that  he  thinks 
best  calculated  to  suit  the  faculty  of  the  pupil,  submitting 
our  own  merely  for  his  consideration.  Adults  having  but 
little  time  to  devote  to  literary  acquirements,  it  should  be  the 
business  of  every  master  to  teach  them  what  is  really  practi^ 
eal  and  of  the  most  service  to  them  in  Uieir  various  stations 
of  life.  Now  when  teaching  them  to  write,  after  teaching 
them  to  form  the  letters  of  tne  alphabet,  we  would  suggest 
that  they  should  be  then  taught  to  write  their  names.  This 
will  be  doing  more  for  them  than  could  be  accomplised  by 
many  lectures  from  the  writing-master.  When  able  to  write 
small-hand  in  a  legible  style  thev  should  be  tanght  to 
draw  out  an  account  in  a  proper  and  business-like  manner. 
This  is  sure  to  receive  their  greatest  attention,  for  they 
have  already  learned  its  utility,  and  felt  the  great  disadvantage 
of  not  being  able  "to  make  out  a  bill,'' as  they  say  themselves. 
We  now  suppose  the  adult  competent  to  write  from 
dictation,  in  which  he  should  be  exercised  at  least 
twice    a-week.      On  the    remaining    evenings    we    would 
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aironglj  leoonmend  letter  writing;  it  will  be  found 
to  affiora  an  instructive  and  most  nseful  exerciFe.  By 
adopting  this  plan  the  master  will  give  the  adult 
practical  and  reaUff  turfnt  knowledge,  which  should 
be  the  object  of  eveiy  teacher  anxious  to  raise  the  character 
of  the  operative  poor.  In  Arithmetic  let  the  pupil  be 
first  taught  those  rules  that  are  imdiepeneable  to  his  business 
in  life,  and  let  him  be  taught  them  well-  Let  him  be  given 
none  but  practical  questions  of  which  others  of  a  similar 
nature  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  business  of  eveiy  day  life, 
and  notsnch  as  he  may  never  again  hear  repeated  except  by  the 
teacher  himself.  Notation  and  Numeration  should  be  weU  un* 
derstood  by  the  pupils  bdbre  other  rules  are  introdnced^or 
his  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  must  necessarily  be  defective, 
and  the  farther  he  advances  in  tliis  science  the  more  un- 
willing will  he  be  to  return  to  these  rules,  for  he  looks  upon 
learning  them  then  as  commencing  the  elementary  branches 
again.     In  many  schools  we  find  these  rules  sadly  neglected. 

English  Grammar  is  a  subject  in  which  we  cannot  expect 
an  adult  to  make  great  progress,  as  he  considers  other  matters 
of  more  importance  to  him.  His  opinion  on  this  point 
is  indeed  very  oorrect,  and  we  would  therefore  recommend 
teachers  of  Evening  Schools  not  to  devote  too  much  time  to 
this  branch  if  they  find  their  pupQs  deficient  in  others  more 
eaaential.  However,  we  hold  that  every  pupil  who  can  read 
tolerably  well  should  be  acquainted  with  the  parts  of  speech, 
and  know  how  to  connect  subjects — Verb  and  Objecii  and 
Preposition  and  Object  together,  in  order  to  understand 
properly  what  he  reads. 

Geography  affords,  and  particularly  that  of  their  own  country, 
a  moat  intoiesting  lesson  to  adults.  We  know  of  no  plan  so 
effective  as  that  of  teaching  by  means  of  outline  or  sketch-maps. 
The  natural  features  of  a  country  are  so  engrafted  on  uie 
mind  by  these  maps  that  they  are  nev«  forgotten,  and  the 
pupil  is  ever  afterwards  famiUar  with  the  position  of  every 
prindpal  town,  mountain,  river,  and  lake,  of  the  land  ^that 
gave  him  birth.  In  Prussia,  and  many  other  States  on 
the  CSontinent,  every  pupil  is  obliged  to  know  the  Geography 
of  his  own  country,  and  indc^  were  that  plan  adopted  in 
these  kingdoms  we  should  not  have  so  many  pupils  unable  to 
teU  the  source  of  the  Shannon,  though  at  the  same  time 
conversant  with  idl  the  particulars  of  the  Ganges. 
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We  recommend  masters,  when  teaching  the  geography  of 
any  country,  to  sketch  the  boandaries  first,  and  make  the 
pupils  acquainted  with  the  outline  and  principal  features,  so 
that  when  they  come  to  be  taught  from  the  regular  maps,  they 
may  be  able  to  tell  at  once  the  names  of  the  principal  cities, 
mountains,  rivers,  and  lakes,  without  waiting  to  read  their 
names.  By  teaching  Geography  in  this  way  it  becomes  an  in- 
tellectual and  an  inte];^sting  subject,  and  not  a  mere  wordy 
exercise,  as  it  is  in  many  of  our  private  academies  at  the 
present  day.* 

*  Mr.  Mann  thus  describes  a  Prussian  teacher  instructing  according 
to  this  plan : — 

The  teacher  stood  by  the  black-board,  with  a  chalk  in  his  hand. 
After  casting  his  eye  oyer  the  class  to  see  that  all  were  ready,  he  struck 
at  the  middle  of  the  board.  With  a  rapidity  of  hand  which  my  eye 
conld  hardly  follow,  he  made  a  series  of  those  short  diverging  lines  or 
shadings  employed  by  map  engravers,  to  represent  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains. He  bad  scarcely  turned  an  angle  or  diot  off  a  spur,  when  the 
scholars  cried  out,  Carpathian  Mountains,  Hungary,  Black  Forest 
Mountains,  Westernburgh ;  Giants*  Mountains,  (Riesin  Gebirge)  Piiie 
Mountains,  (Fichtel  Gebirge,)  Central  Mountains,  (Mtttel  Gebirge,) 
Bohemia,  &c.  &c. 

In  less  than  half  a  minute,  the  ridge  of  that  grand  central  elevation 
which  separates  the  waters  that  flow  north  west  into  the  German  Ocean, 
from  those  that  flow  north  into  the  Baltic  and  south  east  into  theBlackSea, 
was  presented  to  view, — executed  almost  as  beautifuUy  as  an  engravincp. 
A  dozen  crinkUng  strokes  mode  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  represented 
the  head  waters  of  the  great  rivers  which  flow  in  difierent  directions 
from  that  mountainous  range ;  while  the  children  almost  as  eager  and 
excited,  as  though  they  had  actuaUy  seen  the  torrents  dashing  down  the 
mountain  sides  cried  out,  "  Silesia,**  *'  Metallic  Mountains,**  "  I>anube,** 
"Elbe,**  "Vistula,**  "Oder.**  The  next  moment  I  heard  a  sue- 
cession  of  smaU  strokes  or  taps,  so  rapid  as  to  be  almost  Indis- 
tinguishable,  and  hardly  had  my  eye  time  to  discern  a  large  number 
of  dots  made  along  the  margin  of  the  rivers  when  the  shouts  of  "  Lints," 
••Vienna,*'  "Prague,"  "Dresden,**  "BerUn,"&c.,  struck  my  ear.  Atthis 
point  in  the  exercise,  the  spot  which  had  been  occupied  on  the 
black  board  was  nearly  a  circle,  of  which  the  starting  point 
or  place  where  the  teacher  first  began,  was  the  centre;  but 
now  a  few  additional  strokes  round  the  circumference  of  the 
incipient  continenl^  extended  the  mountain  ranges,  outward  towards 
the  plains— the  children  calling  out  the  names  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  respectively  lay.  With  a  few  more  flourishes,  the  rivers 
flowed  onwards  towards  their  several  terminations ;  and  by  another  sue* 
cession  of  dots,  new  cities  sprang  up  along  their  banks.  By  this  time 
the  children  had  become  as  much  excited,  as  though  they  had  been  present 
at  a  world  making :  they  rose  in  their  seats,  they  flung  out  both 
hands,  their  eyes  kindled,  and  their  voices  became  almost  vociferous,  as 
they  cried  out  the  names  of  the  different  places,  which,  under  the  magic  of 
the  Teacher's  crayon,  rose  into  view.  Within  ten  minutes  from  the 
commencement  of  tae  lesson,  there  stood  upon  the  black  board  a  beauti- 
ful map  of  Germany  with  its  mountains,  principal  rivers  and  cities,  the 
east  of  the  German  Ocean,  of  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas,  and  aU  so 
accurately  proportioned,  that  I  think  only  slight  errors  would  have  been 
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We  have  now  offered  onr  suggestions  on  teaching  the  ele- 
mentary subjects,  and  proceed  to  write  on  the  more 
advanced  branches  that  should,  if  possible,  be  taught 
in  Evening  Schools — they  are  but  few,  viz..  Book-keeping, 
Practical  Geometry,  Mensuration,  and  Mechanics.  In  teaching 
Book-keeping  to  adults,  who,  as  we  have  already  stated,  can 
devote  but  a  short  time  to  study,  we  would  recommend  the 
little  treatise  written  on  this  subject  for  the  use  of  the  National 
Schools  in  Ireland.  It  is  an  excellent  work  and  exceed- 
ingly  simple.  It  may  be  urged  that  it  does  not  contain  suffi. 
cieot  matter,  but  to  this  objection  we  would  reply — it  does  not 
pretend  to  teach  more  than  is  sufficient  to  prepare  the  pupil 
for  the  counting-house,  and  give  him  a  general  and  practical 
insight  into  the  subject.  Por  these  purposes  it  will  be  found 
perhaps  the  most  useful  treatise  that  has  as  yet  appeared, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  teaching  adults  it  will 
be  found  superior  to  any  other,  from  its  perspicuity 
and  simplicity.  The  work  on  Mensuration,  issued  by 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  is 
a  most  excellent  book.  It  contains  a  course  of  practical 
Geometry  admirably  calculated  to  aid  the  working  artizan  in 
the  improvement  of  his  craft.  Mechanics  is  a  subject  of  great 
interest  to  the  aspiring  apprentice  of  the  present  day.  Teachers, 
if  possible,  should  provide  themselves  with  a  model  of  the 
steam-engine,  and  make  their  pupils  as  conversant  as  possible 
with  its  mechanism, for  which  purpose  a  knowledge  of  meclianics 
will  be  foand  essential.  We  have  now  enumerated  the  subjects 
which  we  think  comprise  the  most  useful  course  that,  possibly, 
oooid  be  taught  in  a  school  intended  for  the  education  of  the 
woridng  poor. 


Iband,  had  it  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  a  scale  of  miles.  A  part  of  the 
Teacher's  time  was  taken  up  in  correcting  a  few  mistakes  of  the  pupils;  for 
his  mind  seemed  to  be  in  his  ear  as  well  as  in  his  hand  ;  and  notwithstand. 
ing  the  astonishing  celeritj  of  his  morements,  he  detected  erroneous  an- 
swers and  tamed  round  to  correct  them.  The  rest  of  the  recitation  con- 
sisted in  questions  and  answers  repecting  productions,climate,8oil,animaU, 
4c.y  &c.  Compare  thj  effect  of  such  a  lesson  as  this,  l>oth  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  knowledge  communicated,  and  the  vividness,  and  of  course  the 
permanance,  of  the  ideas  obtained,  with  a  lesson,  when  the  scholars  look 
a  few  names  of  places  on  a  lifeless  atlas,  but  never  had  their  imaginations 
abroad  over  the  earth,  and  when  the  Teacher  sits  Ustlessly  down  before 
them,  to  interrogate  them  from  a  Book  in  which  all  the  questions  are 
printed  at  fuU  length,  to  supersede  on  his  part  all  necessity  of  knowledge. 
2 
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A  teacher  possessing  the  qualifications  we  have  indicated 
must  be  fairly  remunerated  or  he  will  not  devote  his  time  to 
the  tedious  and  laborious  duties  of  an  Evening  School.  The 
poor  salary  given  at  present  renders  it  impossible  to  procure 
the  services  of  competent  and  energetic  masters  to  conduct 
these  schools.  With  very  few  exceptions  does  the  grant  to 
Evening  Schools,  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland,  exceed  £5  per  annum.  This  sum,  with 
the  receipts  of  the  school,  comprise  the  salary  of  the  teacher, 
which,  including  both,  does  not  exceed,  save  in  a  very  few 
cases,  £12  per  annum.  Even  this  sum  is  considered  by  many  to 
be  considerably  above  the  average.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  no  competent  teacher  will  undertake  the  arduous  task  of 
conducting  an  evening  school  efBciently,  for  so  small  a  salary 
as  this.  Consequently  we  find  these  schools  directed  by  masters, 
fagged  and  fatigued  from  the  eflects  of  teaching  during  the 
day — their  energy  completely  spent,  and  requiring  rest  or 
recreation  ranch  more  than  additional  toil.  There  is  no  alter- 
native ;  the  salary  given  would  not  compensate  a  teacher  if 
he  were  to  devote  his  time  exclusively  to  an  Evening  School, 
and  under  such  circumstances  it  is  better  that  trained  teachers, 
however  fatigued,  should  be  entrusted  with  their  management. 
But  certainly  a  change  in  the  system  is  much  to  be  desired,  for 
so  long  as  the  present  plan  is  continued,  little  hope  can  be 
entertained  that  Evening  Schools  will  eflect  the  object  for  which 
tliey  were  intended.  Indeed  it  is,  and  ever  has  been,  our 
opinion,  that  until  we  have  a  body  of  efficient,  energetic,  and 
qualified  teachers  to  conduct  these  schools,  adult  education 
can  never  be  advanced  beyond  its  present  wretched  state. 
But  surely  not  for  ten  or  twelve  pounds  per  annum,  are  we  to 
hope  to  procure  the  services  of  the  master  required.  We  must 
therefore,  expect  to  witness  the  decline  of  these  admirable 
schools,  until  the  salary  of  our  daily  school  teachers  is  such  as  will 
raise  them  above  the  necessity  of  resuming  the  weary  task  of 
instructing  in  the  evening,  and  a  proper  remuneration  given  to  a 
competent  master  who  will  undertake  the  task, — teachers  whose 
vigor  and  energy  have  not  been  impaired  nor  diminished  by 
previous  toil.*    There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  the  world 

*  If  this  were  the  cuuntry  it  boasts  itself  to  be,  if  it  were  a  conntry  in 
which  the  public  really  aspired  to  elevate  the  human  mind,  to  assign  intel* 
lectual  superiority  its  proper  station,  long  since  its  laws  would  have  regard, 
ed  the  profession  of  teacher,  as  one  in  great  degree  invested  with  paternal 
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where  a  teacher  is  so  poorly  recompensed  as  in  Ireland,or  where 
some  pnmaion  is  not  made  for  him  in  his  old  age  by  the  state, 
but  in  Great  Britiifi.  He  is  miserably  paid  for  his  labor 
when  life  is  in  its  prime;  and  the  only  prospect  he  sees 
in  perspective  at  its  decline,  is  the  work-house  or  the  pauperis 
grare.  Contrast  th»  with  the  treatment  and  the  respect  School- 
masters receive  in  other  countries.  Throughout  Germany  no 
profession  is  more  respected  than  that  of  a  teacher ;  not  only 
is  it  respeeted,  but  he  rests  secure  that  he  will  be  provided  for 
when  incapacitated  by  illness  or  old  age,  to  exercise  his  duties ; 
bat  still  more,  if  found  deserving,  his  widow  and  orphans  will 
be  provided  for  also.* 

imd  religioos  rights.  If  there  be  xnanj  instances  in  which  Teachers 
theraseiTes  have  dert^ted  from  this  dignified  position,  and  conyertcd 
what  oight  to  ha^e  been  the  most  important  of  social  duties  into  a  mere 
tnde,  it  is  only  the  natural  result  of  our  unwise  and  niggard  legislation, 
and  belongs  not  to  the  profession  nor  to  the  men. — Wgtte  on  Educatiom 
Reform^  Vol.  I.  Pige  292. 

*  Mr.  Kay  in  his  admirable  work,  "  The  Social  Condition  and  Educa- 
tion of  the  People,"  thus  speaks  of  the  Austrian  Teach^v.  Tlie  Teacher 
is  pcDieeted  from  negleet,  insult,  or  injudicious  interference,  while  be  is 
at  the  same  time  kept  under  a  wholesome  check.  His  close  connection 
with  the  emissary  of  Government  of  the  empire  gives  him  a  standing 
OBOog  ius  neighbours  and  covers  himself  and  his  office  witli  the  respect 
Off  tbe  people.  The  Aostiiaii  GoTerament  has  indeed  so  strongly  felt  the 
importanoe  of  making  the  teachers  respected,  that  one  of  the  laws 
expressly  requires  the  Orerseer  to  address  the  Teacher  at  the  Public 
csamination  with  tlM  Title  of  Mr.  and  i^r,  and  forbids  the  overseer  to 
allow  himself  to  treat  the  Teacher  with  any  umdiie  familiarity  or  care- 
lessncM  before  his  pupib. 

Besides  these  wise  enactments,  a  series  of  laws  has  been  framed,  by 
winch  a  pension  and  livefihood  is  secured  to  every  superannuated  teach- 
er, and  to  the  Orphtms  and  Widow  of  every  deserving  Teacher  who  dies 
in  die  public  service.  These  enactments  are  for  the  most  part  similar  to 
tiioee  whidi  I  have  already  described  as  in  force  in  Prussia. 

By  these  rneaas  the  Teachers  are  released  from  all  anxiety  about 
pronding  for  the  support  of  therasdves  in  oldf^e,  or  of  their  families 
m  case  of  their  own  decease,  and  are,  consequently,  freed  from  any 
temptation  to  divert  any  of  their  thoughts  from  their  school  duties  to 
OKfcantile.  or  moaey-makiiig  pursuits,  and  are  enabled  to  devote  the 
whole  of  their  ftcukies,  thoughts,  and  energies  to  the  duties  of  their 
prafiestton. 

Bceides  these  advantages,  die  people  are  by  these  different  regulations 
impressed  with  a  high  consideration  and  respect  for  the  profession,  as 
they  see  it  an  oliject  of  the  aaxknis  soUeitude  of  the  Government.  They 
kaow  that  the  Tsacliers  must  be  learned  men,  or  they  could  not  have 
gained  their  situations,  and  that  they  must  be  men  of  high  character,  or 
they  would  not  be  allowed  to  hold  their  ofllces.  They  see  the  Teachers 
in  continual  correspondence  with  the  agents  of  the  imperial  Government. 
Th^  see  how  respestfuUy  the  teachers  are  treated  by  the  overseers  and 
ciTil  magistrates. 
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We  are  now,  perhaps,  diverging  from  the  subject  before  ug, 
but  we  hope  at  a  future  period  to  advocate  the  cause  of  Na* 
tional  Teachers^and  to  show  the  great  injustice  done  those  whose 
lives  have  beenspent  in  educating  the  poorer  classes  of  our  fellow 
subjects. 

What  we  are  now  to  consider  is,  the  remuneration  that 
should  be  given  to  an  efficient  and  properlj  qualified  teacher 
charged  with  the  management  of  an  Evening  School.  The 
time  generally  devoted  to  these  schools  we  admit  is  short,  per- 
haps too  much  so ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  take  into 
account  the  fatigue  of  adults  consequent  upon  the  toil  they 
have  undergone  during  the  day,  it  might  not  be  prudent  to 
make  the  time  for  study  much  longer  than  is  devoted  to  it 
at  present.  Three  hours  we  think  should  be  the  maximum,  say 
from  7  until  10  o'clock  each  night,  during  which  time  the 
teacher  requires  to  be  energetically  and  constantly  employed  to 
do  justice  to  his  pupils.  Now  in  the  most  economical  point 
of  view  we  consider  him  entitled  to  a  salary  of  at  least  £60 
per  annum,  and  any  sum  under  that  is  not  sufficient  to 
compensate  him  for  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  him,  if 
he  really  interest  himself  in  the  education  of  his  pupils. 
This  salary  may  be  objected  to  on  the  ground  that 
many  teacliers  of  Day  Schools  have  not  salary  equal  to  it,  ^atli 
this  we  have  nothing  to  do,  as  we  are  to  suppose  their  merits 
do  not  entitle  them  to  it,  or  that  there  are  not  sufficient  funds 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  to  reward  them, 
which  we  believe  is  really  the  case.  The  school  fees 
should  be  assigned  to  the  teacher  and  form  part  of  the  salary 
here  mentioned.  We  hold  this  to  be  an  excellent  plan,  since 
it  must  serve  to  stimulate  the  teacher  to  procure  a  good  attend- 
ance to  the  school ;  but  in  any  case  the  salary  above  mentioned 
should  be  secured  to  the  teacher. 

The  payment  by  pupils  should  be  insisted  upon,  for  there  is 
no  pupil  who  will  present  himself  for  admission  to  an  Evening 

This  respect  reacts  upon  the  children  in  the  most  beneficial  manner. 
They  see  the  U'eachera  welcomed  at  home,  honored  by  the  agents  of  the 
imperialGovernment, cared  for  by  the  Government  in  sickness  and  old  age, 
comfortably  lodged,  and  treated  by  every  one  with  respect 

This  begets  in  the  minds  of  the  scholars  a  respect  for  their  instractore, 
makes  them  pay  attention  to  their  advice  and  instruction,  makes  them 
anxious  to  win  their  good  opinion,  and  thus  gives  adouble  weight  to  aU 
the  counsels,  advice  and  admonitions  of  these  exceUent  monitors. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  the  labours  and  of  the 
influence  of  such  a  body  of  men  working  among  the  poor. 
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School  whocannot  afford  to  pay — and  were  adultpapils  admitted 
free,  they  would  not  appreciate  the  instruction  given  to  them, 
no  matter  how  superior  might  be  its  nature.  This  is  the  case 
in  Ireland  at  all  events,  however  different  it  may  be  in  other 
countries.  Out  of  the  smallest  means,  the  Irish  are  ever  willing 
to  pay  for  education. — It  may  then  be  asked,  why  there  are  so 
many  nneducated  adults  among  the  operative  classes,  if  the 
Irish  are  so  willing  to  pay  for  education  ?  Our  only  answer  to 
this  question  is,  that  either  the  poverty  of  the  parent,  or  the 
negligence  of  the  child  is  the  cause.  However,  no  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  their  willingness  to  pay,  since  we  know  in 
many  cases  it  exceeds  their  ability.  A  rate  of  payment 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  adult  should  be  laid  down  ;  we 
would  recommend  that  such  a  scale  of  payments  be  adopted 
as  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  circumstances  of  the  pupils, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  moderate  as  to  be  within  the  power  of 
the  poorest  to  pay. — B^  adopting  this  course  an  accumulative 
Male  of  payments  inevitably  takes  place ;  but  we  would  strongly 
u^e  that  this  scale  should  not  be  regulated  according  to  the 
9ndfeci$  taught,  for  every  person  acquainted  with  the  organiza- 
tion or  management  of  a  school  must  be  aware  that  such  an 
arrangement  has  a  very  injurous  effect  on  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  and  on  the  working  of  the  school.  By  way  of  example,  in 
support  of  our  views  in  this  matter,  let  us  suppose  two  pupils 
placed  side  by  side  in  the  same  class,  the  parents  of  one  being 
better  to  do  in  the  world  than  those  of  the  other;  now,  both 
are  sufficieutly  qualified  to  enter  a  class  where  the  course  of 
instruction  is  carried  further,  but  in  order  to  enter  this  class 
a  higher  fee  is  to  be  paid.  To  the  pupils  whose  parents  are 
able  to  pay  the  fee  there  can  be  no  difficulty,  for  parents 
willingly  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children  when  circum- 
stances permit ;  but  the  pupil  whose  parents  are  unable  to 
pay  the  fee  demanded,  remains  behind,  not  for  incompetency 
or  want  of  intellectual  qualifications,  but  solely  on  account 
of  his  parents'  poverty*  All  will  admit  that  poverty  is  no 
crime,  but  few  will  deny  that  it  is  a  misfortune,  and  certainly 
debarring  the  talented  child  of  the  poor  man  the  means 
of  raising   himself  from  the  lowly   state    in  which  he  is 

t laced  by  the  circumstances  of  his  parents,  is  not  the  mode 
J  which  to  imbue  him  with  a  spirit  of  nationality  or  indepen- 
dence; on  the  contrary,  it  tends  to  depress  this  spirit  and  to 
make  poverty  hereditary. 
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We  regret  that  in  many  schools  receiving  pablic  aid  the 
fees  are  regulated  according  to  the  aubjecta  taoght,  a  syatem 
both  unwise  and  unfair,  and  one  we  would  strenaously 
oppose,  for  we  hold  that  in  no  schools  supported  by  the  Slate  or 
by  other  public  endowments,  should  such  a  system  be  tolerated. 

The  teachers  of  these  schoob  are  public  officers  and  should 
make  no  distinction  between  their  pupils  while  discharging 
their  dutitfs  in  the  school-room.  All  should  equally  share 
their  attention,  and  be  eligible  to  any  class  for  which  their  cq>»- 
city  or  proficiency  would  qualify  them.  Public  or  National 
Schools  were  provided  for  the  Education  of  the  poor,  and  the 
State  in  conferring  tliis  invaluable  boon  on  society,  never 
intended  a  "  royal  road"  to  be  opened  in  these  schools  on 
which  the  poor  man's  child  dare  not  enter. 

While  we  advocate  the  rights  of  the  poor  to  National  Scbools^ 
we  do  not  desire  that  these  institutions  should  be  solely 
attended  by  the  children  of  the  poor,  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  these  schools  ^ould  be  open  to  all  dassea, 
for  the  fact  of  the  children  of  the  poor  associating  with  those 
of  the  middle  classes,  has  a  most  desirable  effect  on  both, 
and  contributes  most  materially  to  the  success  and  character 
of  the  school.'^  But  what  we  contend  for  is,  that  the  poor 
man's  child  be  as  eligible  to  receive  instruction  in  any  subject 
taught  in  the  school  as  that  of  the  rich  man's,  though  the 
latter  may  pay  a  higher  fee. 

Before  concluding  this  portion  of  onr  paper  we  would  wish 
to  suggest,  that  when  teachers  receive  salary  in  addition  to 
the  school  fees,  the  rate  of  payment  for  each  pupil  should  not 
exceed  2d.  per  week ;  and  in  cases  where  they  receive  their 
entire  salary  from  sources  independent  of  the  school  fees,  the 
latter  should  not  exceed  one  penny  per  week  for  each  pupil. 
And  this  payment,  we  would  further  suggest,  should  be  insisted 
upon,  for  it  is  desirable  that  every  pupil  should  pay  in  a 
school  that  is  not  understood  to  be  a  Free  SchooL  For 
the  present  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  Evening  Schools, 
but  in  our  next  paper  we  hope  to  be  able  to  show  the 
great  want  existing  in  our  Metropolis  for  such  Mechanics* 
Institutes  as  those  advocated  in  England  by  Lord  Brougham, 
and  other  zealous  friends  of  the  cause  of  ropular  Education. 

*  See  Report  on  the  Clonmel  District  Model  School  for  the  year  1850, 
by  James  W.  Kiivanajrh,  Esq.,  Head  Inspector  of  National  Schools:  see 
also  Mr.  Frederic  II ill's  admirable  work  on  National  Education. 
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In  closing  oar  present  laper,  we  consider  it  but  just 
to  mention  the  name  of  The  Eight  Honorable  Alexander 
Macdonnell^  Besident  C!ommissioner  of  the  Board  of  Irish 
National  Education,  to  whom  the  adult  portion  of  the  working 
classes  of  this  city  is  deeply  indebted  for  the  part  he  has  taken 
in  encouraging  Evening  Schools. — ^Frequently  has  he  contri- 
buted from  his  private  purse  to  their  support,  and  his  benevo- 
lence to  many  a  poor  and  hard-working  teacher  is  too  well 
known  to  call  forth  any  comments  from  us.  With  his  name 
we  feel  justified  in  coupling  those  of  Dean  Meyler,  Commis- 
sioQer  of  National  Education ;  and  the  Sev.  Mr.  Farrell,^ 
manager  of  the  Andrean  Male  National  School.  These 
gentlemen  have  been  indefatigable  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  National  Education,  and  well  may  Uiey  be  proud  of  the 
signal  suoceas  that  has  attended  their  united  efforts  in 
endeavouring  to  place  the  schools  of  their  parish  on  a  footing 
with  some  of  the  best  organized  schools  under  the  Commis- 
sioner of  National  Education.  We  should  not  omit  mention- 
ing here  the  name  of  The  £ev.  Dr.  Elanagan,  who  for  manv 
years  supported,  at  his  own  expense,  an  Evening  School,  which 
was  attended  by  a  very  large  number  of  the  laboring  poor. 
We  regret  that  this  school  has  been  closed  for  some  time, 
owing  to  this  liberal  gentleman's  funds  being  exhausted. 

*  See  Report  on  the  admirably-conducted  Bagged  School  under  the 
mnagementof  thlB^ntleman,  given  in  Irish  Quart  xrlt  Kevirw, 
Tol.  IV.,  No.  16,  p.  1287. 
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PART  IV. 

"talfs  by    the  o'haua  family''  put  to  pebss.    "thb 

BO YNE  water''  COMMENCED.  A  PUBLISHER'S  RUSE.  "  TALES 
BY  THE  o'haRA  FAMILY"  PUBLISHED.  THEIR  SUCCESS. 
SHARE  OF  MICHAEL  AND  JOHN  BANIM  IN  THE  SERIES. 
LETTERS.  SICKNESS  OF  MRS.  BANIM.  SLIGHT  RETURN  OF 
HIS  OWN  ILLNESS.  LETTERS.  PROGRESS  OF  "THE  BOYNB 
WATER."  VISIT  OF  JOHN  BANIM  TO  DERRY.  TOUR  OF 
MICHAEL  BANIM  THROUGH  THE  COUNTY  LIMERICK.*  EACH 
BROTHER  COLLECTING  MATERIALS  FOR  "  THE  BOYNE  WATER.'' 
LETTERS.  ENGAGEMENTS  WITH  ARNOLD  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
OPERA  HOUSE.  LETTERS  FROM  GERALD  GRIFFIN.  FRIENDSHIP 
BETWEEN  HIM  AND  BANIM.  VISIT  OF  JOHN  BANIM  TO 
KILKENNY.  MICHAEL's  ACCOUNT  OF  IT.  LETTERS.  PUBLI- 
CATION OF  THE  "BOYNE  WATER."  LETTERS.  SECOND 
MISUNDERSTANDING       WITH        GERALD      GRIFFIN.  "THB 

NOWLANS"  COMMENCED.  LETTKRS.  RELIGIOUS  FBKUNGS. 
HOME  THOUGHTS.      LETTERS. 

In  the  other  parts  of  this  Biography*  we  related  the  various 
phases,  sometimes  sunny  and  frequently  clouded,  marking 
the  life  of  John  Bauim,  and  we  paused  in  that  epoch  of  his 
life-history  in  which,  when  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  he  had 
completed  The  Tales  Bt/  The  ffHara  Family^  and  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  publisher.  Now  had  come  the 
time  for  which,  througli  all  the  sorrows  of  the  weary  past,  he 
had  toiled  and  hoped.  True,  it  was  not  his  first  triumph — 
he  had  known  that  joy  which  elevates  the  dramatist  when  his 
thoughts  are  filling  the  hearts  of  an  enraptured  audience : 
he  had  heard  great  actors  in  his  Damon  and  Pythias,  and,  as 
some  noble  passage  in  the  play  had  charmed  the  listeners,  he 
had  seen  the  surging,  swaying  crowds  applauding  to  the  echo. 
But  this  was  a  triumph  too  uncertain,  and  too  much  depend- 
ent upon  the  mass — and,  in  the  probable  success  of  The 
GHara  Tales,  he  fancied  that  he  saw  the  brightest  dream-land 
of  his  brightest  reverie — fame,  competence  secured,  a  happy 
home  for  Ellen,  for  his  mother,  for  all — the  full  fruition  of  that 

•  See  Iri8h  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.   IV.  No.  14,  p.   270;  Now 

15,  p.  527;  and  No.  le,  p.  825. 
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charming  wish  which  he  expressed  to  Michael  when  he  wrote  : 
"  That  my  dear  Ellen,  and  my  dear  Joanna,  should  live  together 
in  love  and  nuitj,  is  my  great  wish  and  my  hope  too.  To 
see  them  working,  or  reading,  or  making  their  womanly  fuss 
near  me,  and  under  my  roof,  and  mutually  tolerating  and 
helping  each  other,  and  never  talking  loud.  And  my  mother, 
my  dear,  dear  mother,  sitting  in  her  arm  chair  looking  at  them, 
with  her  old  times  placid  smile ;  and  my  father  and  you  doing 
whatever  you  liked.  Tush !  Perhaps  this  is  foolish  and  Utopian 
of  me.  let  we  must  live  together :  that  is  the  blessed  truth. 
Such  a  set  of  people  were  not  bom  to  dwell  asunder.  And, 
perhaps,  the  old  times  would  come  back  again  after  all. 
What  is  the  reason,  I  ask,  that,  after  a  little  while,  we  should 
not  dub  our  means,  and  dwell,  as  Mr.  Owen  preaches,  in  one 
big  house,  every  mother's  son  and  daughter  of  us ;  and  have 
sood  feeling,  good  taste,  and  economy  presiding  over  us  ? 
More  unlikely  things  have  happened.  After  the  world  is 
seen,  it  does  not  bear  to  be  gaped  at  everr  day ;  and  the 
only  true  aim  of  a  rational  creature  ought  to  be,  bumble  in- 
dependence on  any  scale,  and  the  interchange  of  those  little 
and  tireless  amiabilities,  that  in  a  loving,  and  virtuous,  and 
temperate  circle,  make  Ufe  indeed  worth  living  for— to 
me.  And  without  these  life  is  a  compulsion  :  a  necessity  to 
breathe  without  enjoyment — ^to  sweat  without  a  reward  •'' 

These  were  his  hopes  and  heartiest  wishes— success  in 
literature  could  alone  for  him  secure  their  attainment, 
and  once  attained,  life  would  be  to  him  fair  as 
"  A  light  upon  the  shining  sea.*'  . 
But,  even  whilst  correcting  the  proof  sheets  of  the  first 
series  of  Tke  Tales,  he  was  preparing  materials  for  a  novel, 
and  he  wrote  thus  to  his  brother  :•— 

"London,  January  17 lA,  1825. 
My  dear  Michael, 

I  am  reading  hard  for  a  three-volume  tale,  and,  if  our 
present  venture  succeed,  I  may  hope  for  a  fair  price.'' 

He  was  not  however  at  all  forgetful  of  bis  success  as  a 
dramatist,  and  he  still  negociated  for  the  production  of  lie 
Prvdi^al  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  having,  as  we  have 
already  related,  failed  in  inducing  Elliston  to  accept  it  for 
Druiy  Lane.  *    But  in  this  attempt  he  was,  as  the  reader  has 

*  Seelaisa  QuABTsaLT  Kstxbw,  Vol.  No.  16.  IV.  p.  661. 
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been  informed,   unsuccessfult   owing  to  disagreements  with 
Edmund  Kean. 

Disappointments  connected  with  this  tragedy  were  not  his 
only  causes  of  uneasiness.  Mrs.  Banim's  health  had  not  im- 
proved, and  she  was  directed  by  her  physician  to  pass  a  short 
period  in  France.  In  the  following  letter  fianim  describes  his 
position,  his  cares,  his  hopes,  and  his  expectations.  The  old 
kindly  home  love  is  bright  as  ever — whether  in  joy  or  sorrow ; 
struggling  or  prosperous — home,  his  wife  and  his  mother  are 
always  at  his  heart.  And  yet  how  strange  it  seems  that  his  love 
should  ding  so  firmly  to  those  scenes  where  he  had  known 
many  sorrows,  many  pains,  and,  save  in  childhood,  no  joys. 
Can  it  be  that  this  tiiought  of  the  lamented  Arthur  Henry 
Hallam  is  true,  and  that  ''  Fain  is  the  deepest  thing  that  we 
have  in  our  nature,  and  union  through  pain  has  always  seemed 
more  real  and  more  holy  than  any  other.  Thus,  at  all  events, 
John  fianim  wrote  to  his  father  r— 

*'Lotul<m,  January  2S^l,  1825. 
My  dear  Father, 

I  have  to  inform  you,  that  I  have  kept  back  at  Covent 
Garden  to  watch  the  fate  of  a  play  by .    This  play  I 

^*ndged  would  not  succeed,  and  my  judgment  has  proved  good. 
[t  was  repeated  onl^  twice.  I  may  expect  to  come  on,  when 
Young  returns  to  his  engagement,  in  about  six  weeks.  The 
stage  apart  for  a  moment,  pleasant  little  matters  are  recurring 
elsewhere.  Our  publishers,  being  highly  pleased  with  the 
matter  now  in  prc^ess,  engage  liberal  terms,  should  our  ven* 
ture  have  luck.  Yesterday  I  received  a  proof  of  their  good 
opinion,  in  the  shape  of  a  handsome  snuff-box,  with  which  I 
intend  to  present  you  when  we  meet.  So  far,  my  dear  father, 
with  other  seasonable  assistance  from  my  good  friend  Mr. 
Arnold,  who  receives  my  small  theatrical  pieces  freely,  I  am 
very  comfortable,  consiaering  that  I  have  had  to  win  my  way 
in  a  scramble,  where  no  human  being  was  interested  to  lend 
me  a  hand.  I  think  I  have  not  altogether  done  badly.  I 
have  been  here  three  years,  and  I  do  not  owe  a  shilling.  I  am 
now  esteemed  in  the  market.  Alas  I  literature  is  a  marketable 
commodity,  as  well  as  any  other  ware,  and  sells  according  to 
its  quality.  But,  if  able,  ray  regular  business  will  soon  send 
me  to  Ireland,  and  afford  me  the  happiness  of  embracing  my 
family. 

One  regret  I  must  feel  during  my  visit;  I  shall  not  be  ao 
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oompanied  by  her  who  has  for  three  years  been  the  sharer  of 
my  simgf^es — the  only  friend  in  my  exile.  Ellen  has  been 
ordered  to  seek  a  milder  dime  for  a  while,  and  1  mnat  convey 
her  to  France  for  a  period.  She  is  not  very  or  dangerously 
ill :  I  send  a  medical  certificate  to  her  father  to  convince  him 
of  this  ;  but  still  her  removal  has  been  pronounced  necessary, 
and  I  owe  her  too  much  to  counteract  the  injunctions  of  her 
physician. 

Michael  gave  me  charming  assuranoes  in  his  last  letter  of 
my  dear  mother's  good  health.  Were  she  ever  so  ill,  I  know 
the  expectation  of  seeing  ME  (jfou  see  I  am  growing  riotous 
in  my  own  good  opinion)  will  speedily  make  her  well/' 

He  accompanied  his  wife  to  France,  and  having  secured 
apartments  for  her,  he  returned  to  London,  and  to  its  labors. 
In  the  following  letter,  written  a  few  days  after  he  had  reached 
London^  he  ifldTorms  Michael  of  the  progress  of  TAe  Tales 
through  the  press,  and  hints  at  his  returning  illness  :-- 

''Lmdan,  May  m,  1826. 
My  dear  Michael, 

I  remained  scarce  a  day  in  France  after  I  saw  Ellen  housed : 
yet  short  as  was  my  absence  from  London,  matters  got  into  a 
pretty  pickle  with  the  printers  before  I  came  back. 

The  labor  of  getting  '  Crohoore'  through  the  ordeal  has  been 
hideous :  almost  every  sheet  of  him  came  back  to  me  three  or 
four  times.  It  is  tremendous  work  to  compel  English  types 
to  shape  themselves  into  Irish  words.  Happily  he  is  now 
equipped  for  his  debut,  as  well  as  I  can  shape  him.  'The 
Fetdies*  is  disposed  of  also,  and  I  am  through  the  first  hund- 
red pages  of  tne  last  volume.  I  have  been  leading  a  solitary 
life  since  my  wife  left  me  :  but  no  help  for  that.  To  keep  me 
alive  I  have  plenty  of  work  on  hand,  and  there  are  fair  pros- 
pects in  view. 

My  health  has  been  only  tolerable ;  as  Shakespeare  hath  it, 

' The  moon,  the  governess  of  floods, 

Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air, 
That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound.' 

I  greatly  dread  and  fear  mother  has  also  had  her  visitation, 
if  the  weather  has  been  such  in  Ireland  as  we  have  had  here.'' 

Upon  the  eve  of  the  publication  of  I%e  Tales  the  next  letter 
was  addressed  by  John  Banim  to  his  brother,  and  in  it  he  de- 
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tails  a  little  publishing  ruse ;  one  of  a  class  of  which  manjr 
instances  have  been  afforded  in  London,  daring  the  present 
anxiety  of  the  public  to  possess  books  containing  information 
on  the  countries  surrounding  Sebastopol  :— 

'' London,  April  m,  1825. 
My  dear  Michael, 

Our  tales  have  not  been  announced  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  I  will  tell  you  why. 

A  certain  literary  gentleman,  an  Irishman  too,  of  undoubted 
talent,  he  being  aware  of  the  nature  of  our  volumes,  started 
with  a  spirited  publisher,  and  got  out  notices,  and  it  becanae 
rather  an  amusing  race  between  us.  He  would  come  occasion- 
ally, in  the  most  friendly  manner,  to  hope  I  was  going  on 
well.  Pen  against  pen  it  was,  as  fast  as  they  could  gallop. 
Mounted  on  my  grey  goose  quill  I  have  beaten  him,  as  to  tioie 
at  aU  events.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  him  in  the  dark  by 
leaving  our  books  unannounced.  What  may  be  the  furlher 
result  of  our  race  is  yet  to  be  seen.  There  is  quackery  in  all 
trades,  from  the  boudoir  to  the  pill-box. 

I  purpose  to  be  in  Derry,  two  hundred  miles  north  of  you, 
in  a  few  weeks,  and  in  some  time  after  I  will  run  down  to 
Kilkenny  to  shake  hands  with  you  all,  and  hear  my  poor  mo- 
ther call  me  her  own  'ffraw  baton'  once  again.** 

The  visit  to  Deny,  mentioned  in  this  letter,  was  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  an  accurate  knowledge,  from  per- 
sonal observation,  of  the  scenery  and  character  of  the  country 
around  the  Boyne ;  and  this  knowledge  was  turned  by  Banim 
to  excellent  account,  as  may  be  perceived  in  those  admirable 
descriptions  introduced  in  that  novel  upon  which  he  was  then 
engaged — The  Boyne  Water. 

The  Tale^  By  The  (/Eara  Family  appeared  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1825,  and  their  success  was,  from  the  first  day, 
unquestionable.  Gerald  GrifBn  wrote  to  his  brother,  and 
described  Banim's  triumph  thus  :  ''  Have  you  seen  Banim's 
CHara  Tales? — if  not,  read  them,  and  say  what  you  think  of 
them.  I  think  them  most  vigorous  and  original  things;  over- 
flowing with  the  very  spirit  of  poetry,  passion,  and  painting ,  if 

you  think  otherwise,  don't  say  so.   My  friend  W sends  me 

word  that  they  are  well  written.  All  our  critics  here  say  that  they 
are  admirably  written ;  that  nothing  since  Scott's  first  novels 
has  equalled  them.  I  differ  entirely  with  W in  his  idea  of 
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the  fidelity  of  their  delineations.  He  says  they  argae  nnacquaint* 
ancewiththeconntry;!  think  they  are  astonishinginoothingso 
much  as  in  the  power  of  creating  an  intense  interest  without 
stepping  ont  of  real  life,  and  in  the  very  easy  and  natural 
drama  that  is  carried  through  them,  as  well  as  in  the  excellent 
tact  which  he  shows,  in  seizing  on  all  the  points  of  national 
character  which  are  capable  of  effect ;  mind  I  dou^t  speak  of 
The  Fetches  now.  That  is  a  romance.  But  is  it  not  a 
splendid  one  ?  Nobody  knew  aoything  of  Banim,  till  be 
published  his  CHara  Tales,  which  are  becoming  more  and 
more  popular  every  day.  I  have  seen  pictures  taken  from 
them  already,  by  first*rate  artists,  and  engravings,  in  the 
windows.''* 

Literary  fame,  however,  was  not  the  only  point  to  be  con- 
^dered,  the  pecuniary  reward  of  merit  was  a  very  important 
consideration.  The  fame,  indeed,  belonged  entirely,  so  fur 
as  the  public  knew,  to  John ;  but  Michael,  living  at  home 
quietly  in  Kilkenny,  had  formed  very  prosaic  ideas,  and 
thought,  very  natundly,  that  if  the  public  admired  TAe  &Hara 
Tales,  the  public  ought  to  prove  its  appreciation  by  purchaoing 
tbem  ;  and  he  wrote  to  John,  requesting  information  upon  the 
interesting  topic  comprized  in  the  short  question — ^^  How  do 
the  books  sell?''  John's  reply  we  shall  just  now  insert,  but 
we  would  here  draw  the  reader^s  attention  to  the  facts  rektted 
in  a  former  portion  of  this  Biography,  in  which  we  detailed  the 
plans  of  joint  contribution  agreed  upon  in  the  composition  of 
the  Tales  By  The  O'Hara  Family. i 

The  first  tale  of  the  series,  entitled  Orohoore  rf  The  BiU- 
kook^  was  written  by  Michael  Banim  %  who  wrote  also  the 
opening  chapter,  descriptive  of  a  '*  Pattern,"  in  John  Doe, 
the  third  tale  of  this  first  series  :  the  remainder  of  this  tale, 
and  the  entire  of  The  Fetches^  the  second  tale,  were  written 
by  John  Banim ;  but,  as  was  agreed  upon,  and,  as  we  have 
in  our  last  paper  shown,  fully  and  carefully  performed,  each 
brother  submitted  bis  contributions  to  the  earnest  criticism 
of  the  other. 

And  when  one  comes  now  to  examine  these  fictions, — to  mark 
their  vigor  and  dramatic  power,  to  note  those  qualities  indicated 

*  See  "Life  of  Gerald  Griffin,  Esq.,"  Bj  lus  Brother,  pp.  184,  185, 
t  See  laisH  Quartbbly  Retiew,  Vol.  IV.  No.  16.  p.  830. 
t  Michael  Banim  is  etill  liTing,  and  was  Ua^^or  of  Kilkenny  in  the 
year  18da 
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by  Oriffin,  who  wrote  of  them,  "they  are  astonishing  in  nothing 
so  much  as  in  the  power  of  creating  an  intense  interest  without 
stepping  out  of  real  Kfe,  and  in  the  very  easy  and  natural  drama 
that  is  carried  throngh  them,  as  well  as  in  the  excellent  tact 
which  he  shows  in  seising  on  all  the  points  of  National  char- 
acter/' we  most  agree  with  Gterald  in  his  estimate  of  the 
merit  of  the  series.  These  qualities  attributed  by  Ghiffin  to 
Tie  Tales  appear  more  deariy  in  the  fictions  subsequently 
written,  but  the  ability  of  the  brothers  is  not  the  less  plainly 
shown.  And  it  is,  indeed,strange  that  two  young  men,  the  one  a 
shopman  to  his  father,  planning  his  scenes  by  day  whilst  attend- 
ing to  his  business  duties,and  Stealing  his  leisure  from  the  night; 
the  other,  a  hard-worked  literary  man — one  who,  as  he  said 
himself,  should  '*  tease  the  brain,  as  wool-combers  teaze  wool, 
to  keep  Uie  fire  in  and  the  pot  boiling,"  could  have  been  able 
to  produce  those  novels  which,  though  entering  upon  a  pre- 
occupied branch  of  literature,  obtained  and  secured 
attention  from  the  earliest  publication.  In  John  Banim's 
case  too,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  he  was  forced  to  write 
when  he  could  write,  that  is— «he  wrote  at  such  times  as  he 
could  snatch  from  his  ordinary  engagements ;  sometimes  when 
racked  in  body  by  his  own  pains,  sometimes  when  racked  in 
mind  through  sympathy  for  the  ill-health  of  bis  wife.  But  the 
strong  bold  will,  the  earnest  hope  of  success,  be^ir  the  mental 
hero  above  every  sorrow — ^the  victor  of  every  woe — and  thus  is 
proved  the  wisdom  of  Wordsworth's  thought — 

"  A  cheerful  life  is  what  the  Muses  love, 
A  soaring  spirit  is  their  prime  delight/' 
In  the  following  letter  those  qualities  of  mind  are  proved, 
and  his  industry  and  mental  courage  are  most  admirably  dis- 
played : — 

''Londtm,  Mag  lit,  1825. 
My  dear  Michael, 

You  ask  me  a  very  vital  question — How  do  the  books  sell  ? 
Very  well. 

The  publishers  are  quite  contented :  big  with  hopes  and 
withal  benevolent.  On  mature  reflection,  I  venture  to  solve 
another  important  query — 1  deem  you  should  neglect  neither 
your  business  nor  three  new  volumes.  Plan  out  three  tales, 
and  work  at  them  from  time  to  time  at  your  leisure,  and  I 
think  I  can  obtain  for  you  a  remunerative  price. 
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I  viD  be  rei)dy  with  a  tale  in  three  volumes  by  Christmas, 
and  I  propoee  you  ahoald  be  prepared  for  the  next  trial.  For 
my  tale  I  w3\  visit  every  necessary  spot  in  the  north  and  sooth. 
Deny,  Lough  Neagh — thence  to  the  Boyne,  and  then  to 
Limerick.  I  have  christened  the  tale  before  its  birth.  It  is 
to  be  caDed  '  The  Boyne  Water.'  I  have  sent  you  all  the 
criticisms — in  no  case  have  we  got  a  drabbing.  We  have 
yet  to  undergo  the  scrutiny  of  the  montUy  and  quarterly 
periodicals.  This  I  can  tell  you  to  inspirit  you — the  good 
Belles  Lettres  critic  of  the  Quarterly  has  read  our  volumes 
and  has  deigned  to  pndse  them  in  high  quarters. 
Man  alive,  hold  up  your  head  aud  have  courage.'' 
A  few  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  John  Banim 
sailed  for  Ireland,  and  reaching  Dublin  safely,  he  at  once 
set  out  for  Belfast.  His  occupations  in  the  !North  were 
tlius  described,  in  a  letter  to  Michael  :^- 

"  Coleraine,  May  28,   1826. 
My  dear  Michael, 

Lest  vou  should  be  uneasy  at  my  staying  longer  than  I 
proposed,  I  write  to  say  I  am  well,  and  have  only  been  de« 
layed  by  the  uninterrupted  interest  of  my  route  from  Belfast. 
I  walked  a  great  part  of  the  way  al<mg  tbe^^oast  to  this  town : 
having  forwarded  all  my  baggage,  trusting  to  him  who  feeds 
the  sparrow  and  the  raven  for  a  meal  and  a  bed.  My  ad- 
ventures have  been  considerable  in  the  way  of  living  alone. 
1  soiiietiflaes  slept  in  a  sheebeen  house,  sometimes  in  a  far- 
mey^s  boose,  and  sometimes  in  a  good  inn;  and  only  I 
thooght  myself  too  iU-dressed  a  fellow,  I  might  have  shared 
the  hospitality  of  a  certain  lady  of  high  rank. 

But  what  scenery  have  I  beheld  grand,  exquisite :  the 
Gausewaj,  from  which  I  have  just  rettimed  the  best  part 
of  it.  Yon  may  look  out  fnr  me  towahls  the  end  of 
the  next  week.  One  thing  is  oertain— I  will  meet  a 
hearty  welcome  at  the  old  house  where  I  first  saw  the 
light." 

Back  to  *'  the  old  house,"  and  to  his  mother  came  *^  her 
own  grow  hawn**  with  love  as  warm  and  heart  as  true  as  in 
the  past-by  days  of  childhood,  when  he  stole  from  his  play- 
mates to  watch  over  her  safety,  fearing  that  **Parrell  the 
Bobber**  might  carry  her  away.     And  here,  the  student  of 
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literary  biography  will,  doubtdess,  observe  how  beautifully 
this  man's  nature  shines,  anchilled  by  adversity  and  paiii, 
unspoiled — ^so  unspoiled — by  success,  and  by  the  golden  hopes 
of  the  brighter  future. 

One  can  fancy  this  deep-hearted  man  returned  to  "  the  old 
house''  where  he  ''first  saw  light/'  and  where  he  had  known 
such  joys  and  sorrows,  such  real  cares  and  such  cloud-land 
visions  as,  happily,  few  men  experience  in  their  darker  phases  : 
Joanna  and  Michael  rush  forth  to  greet  him,  and  the  more 
sober,  but  not  less  intense  joy  of  the  father  and  mother  need 
no  word-painting.  It  must  have  been  the  realization  of  a 
dream  vision,  one  of  those  glimpses  of  paradise,  fading  as  the 
morning  arises,  and  leaving  but  a  regretful  memory  of  joys 
never  to  return  again. 

Thinking  thus,  we  addressed  Michael  Banim,  and  added, — 
"  tell  us  how  you  all  received  John  when  he  came  to  you  from 
his  northern  tour;"  and  Michael  answered  us — *'  You 
may  be  sure  the  absentee  received  a  hearty  welcome  in  the  old 
house.  On  a  Sunday  evening  he  came  amongst  us,  the  evening 
of  all  others  we  could  best  enjoy  ourselves.  There  was  the 
family  board,  with  something  more  choice,  even  than  the  usual 
Sunday  fare,  to  mark  the  event.  The  well  known  faces  were 
all  around  it  once  more.  No  one  absent.  There  was  the  new 
comer,  in  the  identical  chair,  and  on  the  same  spot,  he  used  to 
occupy.  There  was  the  dinner  prolonged  unreasonably,  by 
questions  and  answers,  iutcrruptive  of  mastication.  When  the 
table  was  at  length  cleared,  there  was  the  jerking  of  chairs  into 
as  close  contact  as  possible.  And  there  was  the  cneerful  glass,  io 
which  to  hob  nob  with  the  restored  struggler.  Truth  to  tell, 
I  fear  that  three  of  the  circle,  the  old  man,  and  his  two  sons, 
dipped  somewhat  deeper  than  discretion  or  respect  for  the 
Sabbath  evening  warranted. 

This  meeting  of  kindred  after  separation,  bore  likeness  to  a 
gushing  fountain,  one  of  whose  channels  had  been  interrupted ; 
the  others  insufficient  to  carry  off  the  waters;  the  temporary 
obstacle  removed,  the  whole  affluence  came  forth  babbling  and 
sparkling  in  the  sunshine.  There  was  no  cloud  that  we  could 
see,  on  that  Sunday  evening,  over  us.  There  was  frequent 
laughter,  ringing  out,  and  without  rhyme  or  reason.  There  was 
a  tautology  of  endearing  epithets.  There  was  the  voluble 
enjoyment  that  marked  a  jubilee.*' 

fianim  did  not  continue  long  in  ''the  old  house;"  and 
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earij  in  July  he  was  back  once  more  in  London  at  his.  desk) 
engaged  in  that  eeaseieas  round  of  work ;  truly 
**  Twilight  saw  him  at  his  folios, 
MonuDg  saw  his  fingers  ran* 
Labouring  every 
Weary  never^ 
Of  the  task  he  had  begun.*' 

His  visit  to  Kilkenny  had  not  been  entirely  one  of  pleasure. 
He  had  planned,  with  Michael,  the  outlines  of  future  novels, 
plays  and  poems.  He  had  now  no  doubts  or  fears,  and  the 
great  prizes  of  genius,  that  is,  such  prizes  as  England  gives, 
golden  wreaths,  were  all,  he  fancied,  within  his  grasp,  to  be 
secored  by  industry.  Within  three  years  he  had  made,  for 
himself,  a  reputation  by  honorable,  but  unflinching  work ; 
and  he  looked  upon  it  but  as  the  stepping  place,  the  mound 
which  should  be  raised  before  his  hopes  could  blossom  in 
complete  fruition. 

"Time>  the  subtile  thief  of  youth/* 
bad  never  yet  affirighted  him ;  the  past  was  but  a  dead  past ; 
all  life,  and  the  buss  of  prosperity  were  in  the  future— and 
that  liJFe  and  bliss  were  to  be  wrought  out  of  the  hfe  and 
labor  of  the  present. 

A  few  days  after  his  return  to  London,  he  wrote  thus  to 
Michael  :— 

*' London,  July  1^,19^2^. 
My  dear  Michael, 

I  am  stripped  to  the  shirt  sleeves  the  weather  is  so  hot, 
not  scampering  abroad,  but  in  my  ovenJike  study,  plying  the 
akieeking  pen,  might  and  main,  for  it  is  a  terrible  atmos- 
phere here :  the  glass  up  to  fever  heat,  and,  except  the  rabid, 
who  appear  now  and  then,  not  a  canine  frequenter  of  the 
itieeta  visible.     The  race  of  d<^  seemeth  extinct.'' 

Whilst  "plying  the  skreeking  pen,  might  and  main,'Mie 
learned  from  Mrs.  Banim  that  she  was  now  sufficiently 
restored  to  health  to  bear  the  atmosphere  of  England ;  and, 
accordingly  on  the  24th  of  August  he  set  out  for  France,  and 
Tetumed  with  her  to  his  new  home  in  Mount-street;  and  Gerald 
Griffin  SQCceeded  him  in  the  occupation  of  the  old  lodgings  in 
Brompton  Grove. 

All  his  unoccupied  time  was  now  devoted  to  the  comple- 
tion  of  Tke  Boyne   Water,     Gerald  Griffin  visited  him  fre- 
qoently,  and  was  fully  acquainted  with  aU  the  details  of  the 
3 
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work.  He  wrote  to  his  brother,  William,  ''Banim  has 
been  all  over  the  north  of  Iiebmd,  and  has  brought  here  the 
world  and  all  of  materials  for  his  new  norel.  He  has  spent 
an  immense  deal  of  labour  and  study  in  acquiring  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  the  historical  records  of  the  period,  and 
procured  a  great  deal  of  original  infonnation,  and  other 
matters,  during  his  ramble/'  {n  weaving  these  materials,  so 
gathered,  into  his  novel,  Banim  seemed  to  forget  even  the 
friends  in  "  the  old  house,'*  and  Michael  wrote  anxiously  to 
Mrs.  Banim,  requesting  that  she  would  correspond  with  him, 
as  John  seemed  lost  to  all  honesty  in  paying  epistolarr 
debts.  Mrs.  Banim's  reply  was  as  follows,  and  it  reminds 
one  of  Dora  Copperfield^s  experiences  of  the  "  pursuits  of 
literature." 

''London,  September  80M,  1825, 
Dear  Michael, 

John  is  so  much  occupied  at  present,  that  I  scarcely  ever 
see  his  face  from  nine  o  clock  in  the  momiDg  to  six  in  the 
evening — when,  after  rapping  for  some  time  at  the  ceiling, 
for  he  works  over  head,  I  go  up  to  his  door,  put  on  the  most 
hungry  face  I  can,  and  complain  of  my  starving  state  :  then 
only  can  I  get  him  to  come  down. — When  he  issues  forth, 
he  is  the  true  picture  of  stupidity.  He  has  himself  denied 
to  all  visitors,  since  our  arrival  from  France,  and  the  whole, 
long,  long  day,  he  is  shut  up,  with  his  plaguy  'Boyne 
Water.' " 

Nearly  a  month  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  Michael 
received  the  following  from  John,  and  in  it  we  perceive  the 
first  indication  of  doubt  as  to  the  politics  of  The  Boyne 
Water:— 

''London,  October  2btA,  1825. 
My  dear  Michael, 

You  have  made  me  shake  and  shiver,  by  bringing  before 
my  eyes  the  ticklish  ground  on  which  I  stand,  with  respect 
to  the  present  novel :  and  you  have  almost  driven  me  to  des- 

air,  by  telling  me  to  look  for  increased  reputation — or . 

almost  give  up  the  hope  of  realizing  tl4  wishes  you  have 
formed,  of  what  I  ought  to  produce.  No  writer  can  pro- 
nounce on  his  own  realization  of  his  conceptions.  Unfor- 
tunately we  often  value  a  production  according  to  the  pains 
and  care  we  bestow  on  it — hence  we  are  indifferent  judges 
of  ourselves— I  have  good  materials,  if  I  can  but  use    theih 
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to  adyaniage.  Your  notes  on  Limerick  and  the  contiguous 
oountiy,  have  gone  hq^ond  my  expectation — ^I  return  yon  my 
thanks  for  all  you  have  done.  Ajpart  from  the  matter  I 
wanted,  your  memoranda  are  rich,  and  suggestive  to  me  of 
a  continuance  of  such  things  by  both  of  us  oonjointly,  to  be 
followed,  some  time  or  other,  by  the  publication  of  Walks 
Through  Irehind,  By  the  O'Hara  Family." 

At  length,  as  the  novel  advanced  towards  completion,  he 
seems  to  have  become  still  more  nervous  on  the  subject  of  its 
probable  success.  Michael  had  warned  him  that  in  adopting 
the  political  tone  so  strongly  coloring  the  tale,  he  wasendangering 
its  popularity  with  a  large  section  of  readers :  and  truly  it  was 
most  dangerous  ground.  Gterald  Qriffin,  however,  did  not 
participate  in,  or  encourage  these  fearn — but  then  he  never 
feared  any  thing ;  his  soul  was  like  a  lark,  always  soaring. 
He  wrote  to  Us  brother,  William,  thus: — ^'I  dined  with 
Banim  last  week,  and  found  him  far  gone  in  a  new  novel,  now 
just  finished, '  The  Boyne  Wato*,'  (good  name  ?)  which  is  far 
superior,  in  my  humble  judgment,  to  the  O^Hara  Family  -/' 
that  he  snoke  to  Banim  as  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  there  can 
be  little  doobt^nd  John  seems  to  have  r^ained  his  self-reliance, 
and  to  have  taken  to  himself  the  counsel  he  had  offered  to 
Michael,  when  he  wrote — ''  Man  a  live,  hold  up  your  head 
and  bave  courage.'' 

The  following  letter,  written  a  few  days  after  that  last 
'  inserted,  is  verv  interesting :  the  anxiety  that  Michael  should 
correct  freely;  tne  humble  confidence  in  his  brother's  judgment; 
the  holy  spnit  of  belief,  from  which,  however  much,  in  one 
point,  a  worshipper  of  another  creed  might  dissent,  yet  none 
can  refuse  to  adoure  in  the  man, — ^all  reMer  this  letter  worthy 
of  the  true-hearted  writer : — 

"London,  November  6/A,  1825. 
My  dear  Michael, 

With  this  you  will  receive  the  fiist  voL  of  'The  Bovne 
Water.'  I  expect  to  go  to  preas  in  a  month  from  this  day, 
so  read  it  immediately  and  return  it,  as  premptlv  as  you  can. 

Be  veiy  candid  in  your  remarks,  because  I  ought  to  be  made 
to  know  myself:  and  don't,  you  at  least,ihrough  a  false  delicacy, 
let  me  lead  myself  astray — every  nutn's  vanity  blinds  himself, 
to  himself,  of  himself. 

This  morning  (Sunday)  going  to  esrly  Mass  to  accompany 
EUen  to  Communion,  I  was  delighted  with  the  frir  and  beaiUifuJ 
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sight  of  a  crowd  of  other  communicauts,  of  every  rank  ancl'age, 
clustering  to  the  Sanctuary.  Some  old  Chelsea  pensioners 
were  there.  The  lame,  the  blind,  and  the  tottering  :  and  there 
were  boys  and  girls  of  very  tender  age,  mixed  with  these  infirm 
old  men.  Leaning  down  to  minister  the  bread  of  comfort  and 
of  hie,  to  those  stumblers  on  the  grave's  brink,  and  those  young 
adventurers  on  a  world  of  temptation,  was  a  most  reverend 
looking  priest — with  long  white  hairs,  who  to  my  knowledge, 
is  one  of  the  most  zealous,  virtuous,  simple-minded  men  alive. 
My  dear  Michael,  as  I  looked  on,  the  recollection  of  our  first 
communion  together  side  by  side,  and  of  the  devotion  and  holy 
awe  that  filled  my  heart  at  the  time ;  and  the  remembrance  of 
our  aged  and  benevolent  parish  priest  bending  down  to  us 
with  the  sacrament  in  his  fingers,  came  refreshingly  to  me,  like 
the  draught  from  a  pure  spring  ;  and  a  long  train  of  innocent 
days  and  bhssful  times;  passed  before  me— with  my  thouglits 
recurrent  to  boy  hood  .'* 

The  Boyne  Water  was  commenced  in  July,  1825,  and  at 
Christmas  of  that  year  the  three  volumes  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer;  and  early  in  the  year  1826  it  was  before 
the  critics,  who  gave  it  a  very  severe  and  rough  reception ; 
tlieir  criticisms,  however,  were  directed  against  its  politics 
rather  than  its  literary  merit,  or  its  structure  of  plot  and  scene. 

It  was  published  as  a  fiction  "  By  The  O'Hara  Family,''  but, 
writes  Michael  Banim  to  us, — "  With  the  exception  of  ex- 
amining the  locality  of  the  Siege  of  Limerick,  (the  siege  of  the 
violated  treaty  as  it  is  called,)  and  the  tracing  of  Sarsfield's 
route  from  the  beleaguered  city,  to  the  spot  where  he  surprised 
and  destroyed  the  reinforcement  of  cannon  on  its  way  from 
Kilkenny — I  had  no  direct  concern  in  this  tale.  It  passed 
through  my  hands  during  its  progress,  and  I  pruned,  and 
added,  and  corrected  ad  libitum.' 

Roughly,  however,  as  the  critics  used  this  book,  the  reading 
pubhc  were  its  very  warm  admirers,  but,  better  than  all,  to 
one  who  wanted  money,  Colboni  offered  a  very  large  sum  for 
the  next  tale  by  *'The  O'Hara  Family /*  and  John  closing 
with  the  proposal  commenced  to  write  his  novel.  The  Nowlans. 

The  northern  tour  of  John  Banim  was  but  part  of  that 
extended  one  required  to  be  undertaken  and  completed,  before 
the  entire  scenery  of  the  localities  introduced  in  755^  Boyne 
Water  could  be  described  from  actual  observation.  Time, 
however,  did  not  permit  him  to  traverse  this  route  himself. 
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and  Michael  was  enlisted  as  the  note-taker  of  the  southern 
dislricts.  From  the  notes  so  taken  the  descriptions  of  Lioaerick, 
•nd  the  surrounding  country ,in  TkeBoyne  WcUer,  were  written. 

Michaers  tour,  however,  was  remarkable,  as  an  adventure, 
occurring  in  its  progress,  suggested  to  John  the  powerfully 
written,  but  painful  novel,  754^  Nowlans.  Michael  Banim  has, 
with  his  usual  kindness,  written  for  us  the  following  account 
of  this  incident  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  John,  with  consummate  ability,  wrought  out  the 
idea  suggested  by  Michael : — 

*'  While  pursuing  the  track  of  Sarsfield  on  his  route  to  in- 
tercept the  reinforcements  destined  to  strengthen  the  besiegers 
of  Limerick,  I  journeyed  on  foot,  through  the  Slieve  Bloom 
Mountains,  tracing  my  way  principally  by  the  traditionary 
information  given  by  the  people.  I  kept  an  itinerary  as  I 
went  along,  referable,  not  only  to  the  purpose  of  my  journey, 
but  descriptive  also  of  the  peculiar  and  impressive  scenery 
around  me;  and  of  the  existing  characteristics  of  a  little 
known,  but,  as  they  appear  to  me,  a  very  fine  people. 

My  adventures  during  this  excursion  were  not  without  in- 
terest ;  and,  after  it  had  been  ascertained  satisfactorily  that  I 
was  not  a  guager,  coming  to  spy  after  potteen  sellers  and  pot- 
teen  stills,  I  found  courtesy  and  kindness,  and  disinterested 
assistance,  all  through  the  mountain  range. 

It  was  my  fate  to  seek  shelter  for  the  night  at  the  house  of 
a  farmer  named  Daniel  Kennedy.  His  warm  and  comfortable 
dwelling  was  in  a  mountain  hollow,  known  as  Fail  Dhuiv,  or 
the  Black  Glen.  The  peculiarities  of  this  out  of  the  way  home- 
stead, the  appearance  of  the  dwellers  therein,  and  the  details 
of  the  unostentatioui<ly  hospitable  reception  given  to  me,  were 
faithfully  reported  in  my  note-book.  Extracted  thence,  almost 
word  for  word,  my  veritable  account  forms  the  introduction 
to  the  tale  of  '  The  Nowlans.'  There  was  a  sick  son  on  the 
night  of  my  vi^t  occupying  the  stranger's  bedroom,  about 
whom  the  good  woman  of  the  house  and  her  daughters  a])- 
peared  to  be  most  anxious,  I  could  not,  for  this  reason,  be 
accommodated  in  the  apartment  usually  reserved  for  guests, 
and  my  bed  was  made  up  on  the  kitchen  table.  The  home- 
made sheets  and  blankets  white  as  snow,  and  redolent  of  the 
sweet  mountain  breeze  in  which  they  had  been  bleached,  were 
most  inviting  to  a  weary  pedestrian,  as  I  was ;  and  I  slept 
luxuriously  that  night  on  the  kitchen  table,  under  the  roof 
of  Daniel  Kennedy  of  Fail  Dhuiv. 
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The  circumstanoe  of  the  sick  son,  who,  I  could  learn,  had 
been  away,  and  who,  in  his  ilbees,  had  come  home  to  sedc  the 
ministry  of  his  affectionate  kindred,  gave  the  idea,  and  no  more 
than  the  idea,  of  John  Nowlan — the  hero  of  the  new  tale/'* 

Whilst  John  was  engaged  upon  The  Nowlans,  Michael  paid 
him  along  promised  visit  in  London,  in  the  summer  of  18£6 ; 
and  then  it  appeared  that  John  had,  in  his  letters,  detailed  only 
the  good  and  dieering  facts  connected  with  his  life,  and  had  but 
too  well  concealed  the  slow,  but  certain  progress  of  his  malady. 
Though  only  in  his  twenty-eighth,  he  seemed,  at  the  least  in 
his  fortieth  year ;  his  hair  was  grjasled ;  his  face  was  wrinkW  ; 
his  limbs  were  so  weak  that  Michael  feared,  lest  he  should 
fall  in  the  streets  as  they  walked  together ;  and  then,  during 

*  The  broad  fanmor  of  the  foUowing  patsage  ftom  Michael's  introdue- 
tox7  letter  to  '*  The  Nowlans,**  we  hare  alwajt  ooniidered  qaite  woiib,r 
of  Smollett  or  Fielding.  **  Abel  O'Hara*'  has  been  drenched  bj  a  hearj 
shower  in  the  mountains,  and  retnming  to  Nowlan's  house  finds  that~ 

'*  All  the  fkmily  stood  at  the  threshold  to  receive  me ;  ezclamations 
of  condolence  came  fh>m  erery  tongue ;  and,  almost  bj  main  force,  the 
old  woman,  her  daughters,  and  the  robust  maid^serrant,  forced  me  oflT 
to  a  bedchamber,  where  1  was  commanded  to  doff  erery  tack  upon 
me,  and  coyer  myself  up  in  a  neat  little  bed,  until  ererj  tack  dhould  be 
well  dried.  In  yain  I  remonstrated:  Mrs.  Kowlan  and  her  handmaid 
whisked  off  my  coat  and  rest,  eren  while  I  spoke;  the  latter,  squatting 
herself  on  her  haunches,  then  attacked  my  shoes  and  stockings ;  Peggy 
appropriated  my  cravat ;  and  I  began  to  entertldn  some  real  aUrm  as  to 
the  eyentual  result  of  their  proceedings,  whoi  away  they  went  in  a  body, 
each  hiden  with  a  spoil,  and  all  renewing  their  commands  that  I  should 
instantly  peel  off  my  Bussia-ducks  and  my  inner  garment,  drop  them  at 
the  bedside,  and  then  retiring  between  the  sheets,  oaU  out  to  luiye  them 
remoTcd. 

I  did  even  as  I  was  bid ;  and  when  properly  disposed  to  gire  the 
appointed  signal,  Cauth  Flannigan,  the  maid  of  all-work,  speedily  at. 
tended  to  it,  re-entering  with  something  on  her  arm,  from  which  her 
eye  occasionally  wandered  to  my  half-seen  face,  in  a  struggle,  as  I 
thought,  and  I  belieye  I  was  not  wrong  in  my  reading,  between  meet 
provoking  merriment,  and  a  decent  composure  of  countenance ;  *  The 
misthess  sent  this  sAtrf,  Sir^only  it  isn't  a  shirt,  entirely,  bad  one  be- 
longing to  the  misthess,  becase  it's  the  washin'  week,  an'  the  sickness  in 
the  place,  ao'  all,  an'  the  mlHthess  couldn't  make  off  a  betther  at  a  pinch 

and,  laying  it  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  Cauth  strove  to  hide  her 

giggle  and  her  blushes  by  stooping  to  take  up  the  last  of  my  drendked 
garments.  When  she  had  again  retired  with  them,  I  examined  the 
nicely* folded  article  she  had  left  with  me,  and,  truly,  it  was  not  '  a  shirt 
entirely'— but — what  shall  I  call  it,  Barnes  ? — a  female  shirt,  haply ;  the 
personal  property,  as  Cauth  would  have  it,  of  Mrs.  Nowlan ;  yet,  from 
the  earnestness  with  which  that  zealous  Abigail  strove  to  impress  the 
fact  upon  me,  as  also  from  the  hasty  erasure  of  an  initial,  near  its  upper 
edge,  I  had  my  own  doubts,  while  I  put  it  on,  concerning  the  identity 
of  its  owner  ."—See  "  The  NowUns,"  Voi.  I.  p.  24.    Bd.  1827. 
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M ichaers  vmi,  he  was  witness  of  one  of  his  brother's  paroxysms 
of  pain>  and  thoagh  he  had  seen,  had  even  been  as  his 
nurse  during  his  first  illness,  after  the  death  of  Anne  D— — ' 
vet  this  attack,  thongh  but  of  a  few  hoars'  continaance, 
frightened  him  bj  its  violence,  although  when  it  passed  away, 
John  was  gay  and  hopeful  as  ever. 

Whilst  thus  working  and  suffering  he  once  more,  through 
his  aniiety  to  serve  Gerald  Oriifin  became  estranged  from 
him.  It  would  appear  that  Banim  had  induced  him  to  write 
an  operatic  piece  for  the  English  Opera  House,  which  Arnold 
accepted  through  Banim's  recommendation,  agreeing  to  give 
£50  for  it,  and  Gerald  wrote  to  his  brother,  "  Much  as  I  nad 
known  of  Banim*s  kindness,  I  hardly  looked  for  this  great 
promptitude/*  This  piece  was  entitled  T%e  Noyades;  but 
thongh  Griffin  received  every  encouragement  to  write  on 
from  Arnold,  yet  fearing  lest  it  might  be  supposed  that  Banim 
was  in  any  way  his  patron,  for  he  had,  as  his  brother  states, 
•*  an  almost  morbid  horror  of  patronage,''  he  sent  two  other 
pieces  under  the  nora  de  plume,  G.  Joseph,  to  the  Manager. 
He  had  quite  sufficient  influence  with  the  latter  to  secure  a 
favourable  reception  for  his  pieces ;  as,  by  his  essays  on  the 
Italian  and  English  Operas,  published  in  The  Toton^  and  in 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  excite  a  taste  for  purely  English 
music,  and  characteristic  English  recitative,  he  had  gained 
very  considerable  reputation.  The  facts  of  this  misunder- 
standing, within  the  scope  of  this  portion  of  Banim's  Life- 
History,  are  thus  related  by  Qerdd  Griffin's  biographer :  — 

"Ckrald  thoQgh  fully  sensible  of  Mr.  Banim's  kindness,  and 
friendlj  solicitude  about  htm,  oould  not  by  any  effort  wholly  divest 
himself  of  the  instinctive  reluctance  he  felt,  to  place  himself  under 
deep  obligations  to  one  upon  whose  good  nature  he:had  no  other  claim, 
than  his  own  difficulties  ;  and  hisfHend  conscious  of  this  feeling,  was 
perhaps  too  observant  of  the  least  expression  which  betrayed  it.  The 
consequence  was — as  soon  as  an  opportunity  of  rendering  Gerald  a 
service  occurred — some  unhappy  misconception  on  both  sides.  After 
the  former  misunderstanding,  Mr.  Banim  far  from  losing  interest 
in  emerald's  welfare,  sought  anxiously  to  render  him  services  in  the 
only  manner  be  saw  they  would  be  accepted,  by  procuring  him  a 
market  for  his  labom's.  Aware  of  his  dramatic  talent,  he  was  con- 
thmally  utging  him  to  write  for  the  theatres,  and  especially  for  the 
Ei^lish  Opera  House,  where  from  his  own  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Arnold,  he  was  sure  any  recommendation  of  his  would  meet  with 
attention.  He  at  last  obtained  a  piece  from  Geredd,  to  be  presented 
at  the  English  Opera  House,  out  of  which  some  time  after  arose  the 
following  correspondence. 
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Thursday,  Angiut  18th,  1826. 

Mt  Dear  Sib, — Yeaterdajy  I  handed  yottr  piece  to  Mr.  Arnold- 
He  read  it  instantly,  and  agreed  with  me  m  thinking  it  one  of  a  high 
order.  Here  and  there  however,  I  suspect  jov  wilfhave  to  cat  and 
alter — and  perhaps  your  songs  must  he  re-written,  and  i^pear  with 
less  poetry,  and  more  <e/.ahlene8s  ahout  them.  I  conclude  that  year 
little  drama  will  be  produced  this  season,  and  8ome>day  soon  I^m  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  you  to  Mr.  Arnold,  who  thinks  toft 
highly  of  your  dramatic  power,  I  assure  you*  and  whom  you  will 
find  possessed  of  all  the  technical  acquirements  calculated  to  mature 
it.  My  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

John  Banix. 

Thursday  Evening,  August,  1826. 
My  Dear  Sib, — I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  into  the  city  to-morrow, 
so  that  I  must  take  this  opportumty  of  mentioning,  that  I  have  just 
seen  Mr.  Arnold.  I  gave  him  the  piece  with  the  alterations,  of 
which  you  spoke  to  me,  and  he  said  he  would  read  it  again,  and  sup* 
posed  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  vou  in  a  day  or  two. 
Talking  of  money  matters — for  he  spoke  of  the  mode  of  payment, 
though  he  said  nothing  decisive. — I'm  such  a  stupid  awkward  fool, 
that  I  could  scarcely  understand  the  business  properly ;  but  I 
thought  there  appeared  to  be  some  feeling  on  his  part,.of  unwillingness 
to  incur  risk,  or  some  such  thing.  If  this  was  at  all  the  case,  I 
certainly  should  not  take  any  remuneration,  previous  to  its  being 
produced.  My  feeling  on  the  subject,  is  a  sreat  deal  that  of 
mdifference,  but  if  the  piece  were  found  profitable  to  the  theatre,  I 
should  by  no  means  be  content  that  it  should  be  otherwise  to  me — 
and  that  is  all  I  feel  about  it.  I  should  be  perfectly  satbfied  to  let 
the  piece  be  played,  and  let  Mr.  Arnold  calculate  its  worth  by  its 
success.  I  trouble  you  with  this,  my  dear  Sir,  in  the  hope  that  you 
may  make  use  of  it,  as  far  as  you  think  proper,  in  case  Mr.  Arnold 
should  speak  to  you  on  the  matter  as  he  said  he  would.  A  far 
greater  object  than  an^  nayment  in  specie  to  me  would  be  the  beinff 
enabled  to  take  my  trial  soon.  How  can  I  apologise  to  you  for  aS. 
this  ?  I  «m,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  smcerely, 

Qbbald  GaiFFiir. 

It  is  evident  that  the  feeling  of  *  indifference '  which  Gerald 
expresses  in  this  letter,  related  entirely  to  the  mode  of  pavment,  as 
to  whether  it  should  be  absolute  and  unconditional,  or  dependent 
upon  the  success  of  the  piece.  Mr,  Banim,  however,  seems  unfor- 
tunately to  have  formea  some  misconception  of  the  expression,  as 
appears  by  the  following  letter. 

Tuesday  Morning,  August  28rd,  1826. 
My  Dear  Sir, — Yesterday,  after  calling  another  day  without 
seeing  him,  Mr.  Arnold  spoke  to  me  finally  about  your  piece.  He 
is  well  disposed  towards  it,  and  if  you  permit  will  act  it.  I  could 
see  none  of  the  indecisiveness  you  mentioned  in  your  last,  nor  did  he 
say  a  word  that  could  make  me  believe  he  thought  he  ran  any  risk 
in  the  matter.     Perhaps  you  mistook  him  in  your  interview.    He 
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mm  defltres  me  to  inform  jou  that  you  maj  set  paid  ia  proportion 
to  iti  vaeoeas  on  the  established  terms  of  his  theatre,  or  seD  jour 
drama  at  once  for  £^j  pounds,  including  the  publishing  copy-riffht. 
Should  you  prefer  the  former  mode  of  remuneration  it  will  be 
necessary  for  jon  to  ascertain  by  calling  on  him,  what  are  the  usual 
terms  of  paying  aothorship  in  his  theatre  bv  nighU.  I  know  nothing 
of  it.  I  iDTanably  preferred  a  certainty  beforehand;  indeed  he  got 
a  piece  of  mine  for  less  than  he  offers  for  yours,  and  I  beliere  I  have 
not  been  a  loser.  Mr.  Howard  Payne  did  not,  I  am  informed,  receive 
more  from  GoTent  Garden,  either  for  his  Clare,  or  Charles  II. 

Misa  Kelly  has  been  ill,  and  perhaps  but  for  that,  your  piece  would 
now  be  in  progress.  Mr.  Arnold  stiU  thinks  he  will  produce  it  this 
iesson.  You  inform  me  that  your  feeling  on  that  subject  is  one  of 
a  great  deal  of  indifference.  This  I  must  regret,  particularly  as  I 
hare  been  the  cause  of  giTxng  yon  trouble  in  a  matter  which  does  not 
inierestyou.  I  assure  yon  at  the  time  I  ifarst  wrote  for  the  English 
Opera  House,  and  waited  month  after  month  eyenfor  an  answer,  I 
would  not  have  been  indifferent  to  whateyer  chance  might  haye  got 
ray  piece  read  and  answered  two  hours  after  it  had  been  handed  in, 
and  the  transaction  finally  brought  to  a  dose  in  a  few  days. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  truhr  yours. 

/oBN  Bavik, 

Howeyer  you  txAj  decide,  Mr.  Am  old  hopes  to  close  with  yourself. 
Tuesday  Eyening,  August  23rd,  1826. 

Mt  Dbab  Bn. — I  haye  just  received  your  letter,  which  I  hasten 
to  answer.  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  for  all  the  trouble  yon 
haye  taken  with  the  play,  and  am  most  gratified  with  the  conclusion. 
I  foei  the  entire  extent  of  the  obligation  which  you  haye  conferred 
upon  me ;  I  always  felt  it,  and  I  tfaoujg^ht  I  ssid  so  in  my  first  letter, 
but  a  miatake  you  hare  fallen  into  with  respect  to  my  last,  renders 
it  necessary  for  me  to  explain. 

The  indifference  of  which  1  spoke  (as  probably  you  will  find  by 
referrii^  to  the  letter)  related  entirely  to  Mr.  Arnold's  mode  m 
payment,  or  indeed  payment  at  all  in  the  first  instance,  as,  from  the 
eonyersalion  I  had  with  you  on  the  subject,  and  the  subseouent  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Arnold,  1  concluded  that  nothing  worth  being  very 
anxious  about  was  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  money,  at  a  summer 
theatre.  It  was  far  from  an  object  of  indiffBrence  to  me,  however, 
that  a  play  of  mine  should  be  produced.  When  you  thought  I  meant 
to  say  this  you  gave  me  credit  for  a  greater  piece  of  coxcombry  than 
I  waa  conaciotts  of.  It  has  been  the  object  or  my  life  for  many  years ; 
I  could  not  profess  to  be  indifferent  about  it,  still  less  could  1  be 
indifferent  to  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  obligation  when  conferred. 
Let  me  b^  of  you  to  take  this  general  assurance  in  preference  to  any 
constmctiiin  which  possibly  may  be  put  on  casual  words  or  sentences. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 
Gbbau>  QBirrm. 

To  this  letter,  which  certainly  seems  sufficiently  explanatory, 
Mr.  Banim  unfortunately  returned  no  answer,  believing,  as  he 
afterwards  mentions,  that  both  parties  were  content  and  all  cause  of 
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BiMundieretaBding^  rmnoved*  Gerald  howewet,  very  nattnranj  ex- 
pected some  ackBOwledgnienI  of  the  fact,  and  not  receiving  it, 
ceased  to  urge  any  renewal  of  an  intimaoy,  tiie  iDterruptioD  of  wmch 
he  felt  did  not  rest  with  him.  It  wonld  seem  extraordinary  that 
Mr.  Banim  after  having  always  evinced  such  a  kind  interest  in 
G  raid's  affairs,  and  received  so  ample  an  explanation  of  the  slight 
misconceptiod  which  occurred,  did  not  evince  some  sign  of  retamin^ 
confidence ;  but  I  believe  the  fact  to  be,  that  before  an  opportunity 
occurred  for  declaring  it,  a  new  and  more  annoying  cause  of  jealousy 
arose.  At  the  time  that  Mr.  Banim's  works  were  m  the  very  highest 
estimation,  and  when  indeed  the  assistance  of  no  new  autbior  could 
have  added  to  their  reputation,  he  offered  Gerald  a  pl^^^®  hi  the 
O'Hara  Family  and  urred  him  to  contribute  a  tale.  To  a  person 
wholly  unknown,  and  whose  most  successful  work  could  not  have 
procured  for  him  a  third  of  the  price  from  the  booksellers  wbidi 
could  be  obtained  for  it  as  one  of  the  O'Hara  Tales,  this  was  a  very 
generous  proposal.  It  was,  however,  declined  by  Gerald  on  the  plea 
that  he  was  unequal  to  the  task.  HoUandtide  appeared  some  months 
subsequent  to  this,  and  almost  immediately  after  die  conclusion  of 
the  corresponience  respecting  the  drama  accepted  by  Mr.  Arnold. 
It  was  hardly  surprising  that  under  such  circumstances  Mr.  Banim 
should  feel  he  was  treated  disingenously,  especially  as  he  was  con- 
vinced Gerald  had  Hollandtide  written  at  the  time  he  declared  his 
inability  to  write  a  tale  for  the  O'Hara  collection.  This  however, 
was  really  not  the  case.  Most  of  the  tales  in  Hollandtide  were 
written  in  an  inconceivably  short  spaee  of  time  (not  more  than  two 
or  three  months,)  before  their  publication,  and  entirely  at  my 
constant  urging,  and  I  can  testify,  from  the  diMculty  I  had  in 
inducing  him  to  make  the  effort  at  all,  how  verv  diffident  and  doubt- 
ful he  was  of  success.  I  do  not  mean  that  ne  exactiy  underrated 
his  own  powers,  but  I  believe  he  did  not  think  that  his  engagements 
with  the  periodicals,  which  he  could  not  give  up,  would  allow  him 
BufBcient  time  and  consideration  to  attain  the  success  he  was  ambitious 
of,  in  a  regular  work  of  fiction.  In  any  event  indeed,  I  do  not 
believe  he  would  have  joined  an  author  of  established  fame  in  his 
labours,  however  advantageous  it  might  be  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view.  If  there  was  any  one  object  dearer  to  him  than  another  in 
his  literary  career,  it  was  the  ambition  of  attaining  rank  and  fame 
bv  his  own  unaided  efforts,  or  at  least  without  placing  himself  under 
obligations  to  those  on  whom  he  felt  he  had  no  claim  ,  but  indepen- 
dent of  this,  and  highly  as  he  must  have  appreciated  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Banim's  proposal,  he  might  not  unnaturally  conclude  that  the 
public  would  consider  his  own  early  efforts  as  indebted  for  success, 
more  to  the  aMsistance  of  his  eminent  friend,  than  to  any  original  or  in- 
dependent merit  they  possessed.  He  had  besides  on  all  occasions,  an 
almost  morbid  horror  of  patronage,  arising  partly  from  a  natural 
independence  of  mind,  but  yet  more  from  the  depressing  disappoint- 
ments of  his  early  literary  life.  When  first  he  came  to  London,  he 
sought  by  a  few  introductions  and  the  friendly  exertions  of  literary 
acquaintainces,  to  bring  his  productions  favourably  before  the  public, 
but  without  the  slightest  success.     His  powers  seemed  to  be  under- 
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tallied  pnebdy  in  preportioii  a^  he  nubde  Inlereat  to  procure  them 
romidmration,  until  at  length  disgosted  hj  repeated  failure^  he 
raolTed  in  ftitore  to  trust  wholly  to  his  own  unfriended  exertions, 
and  if  they  eh^rald  not  sustain  him  to  i^andon  the  straggle.  It  was 
aoen  after  forming  this  resolution  that  sucoe^  first  dawned  upon  his 
«Arts»  and  that  he  was  anzioasly  sought  for  as  an  anonymous  centric 
bator  hy  the  editors  of  periodicab,  who  when  he  was  previously 
tntrodnced  to  them,  would  give  him  nothing  to  do.  In  proportion 
as  his  succees  increaaedf  the  remembrance  of  the  many  mortifying 
diaaapotntmeiita  he  had  formerly  experienced,  seemed  to  nnk  pM>re 
deefdy  into  his  mind,  and  he  gradually  acquired  a  de^ee  of  sensitive- 
ness with  respect  to  patronage^  that  made  him  recoil  from  even  the 
ordinary  ana  necessary  means  of  obtaining  attention  for  his  pieces. 
This  may  have  influenced  him  much  less  with  respect  to  Mr.  Banim 
than  others."* 

Hatters  rested  thns,  and  we  shall  hereafter,  in  the  proper 
time,  resume  the  history  of  this  disagreement,  and  the  bappy, 
honesty  ingenuoas  reconciliation  of  these  two  excellent  men. 

Michael  retamed  to  Kilkenny  in  Attgnst^  18£6^  and  when 
he  left  London  He  Nawlana  was  entirdy  finished^  and  he  had 
acted  as  the  critic  upon  it:  bat  in  six  weeks  after  he  had  reached 
his  home,  Peter  of  The  Castle  was  forwaarded  to  him  for  his  cor- 
rections. This  story  is  founded  upon  the  character  of  one  well 
known  in  the  neiKhboorhood  of  Kilkenny  some  few  yean 
before  the  period  d  which  we  write.  Tie  liawlans  and  Peter 
of  The  Coitle  form  the  second  series  of  The  Tales  By  The 
OtHara  Family,  which  was  published  in  November,  1826.  The 
seiiea  was  thus  dedicated: — **  To  Ireland's  True  Son  and 
First  Poet,  Thomas  Moore,  Esq»  With  the  Highest  National 
Pride  in  his  Genius  as  an  Iiishmany  These  Tales  are  Inscribed.'* 
It  would  appear  that  Moore,  although  blundering  in  his 
recollection  oi  the  words  of  the  dedication,  was  pleased  with  it ; 
and  when,  in  the  year  1880  he  visited  Kilkenny,  whilst  staying 
with  the  late  Mr.  Bryan  of  Jenkinstown,  he  made  the  follow- 
ing entry  in  his  Diary^  under  date  September  8th  :  *'  Walked 
with  Tom  into  Kilkenny,  to  show  it  to  him.  Called  at  Mr. 
Banim's  (the  father  of  the  author  of  the  '  Tales  of  the  O'Hara 
Family,'  who.keeps  a  little  powder  and  shot  shop  in  Kilkenny), 
and  not  finding  him  at  home,  left  a  memorandumt  to  say  that 

*  See  *'  life  of  Oefttld  GrfRn,  Esq.**  B/ his  Brother,  p.  214.  Why 
it  Bol  thia  moetinteratfng  Uograpli^  repahlished  ia  a  cheap  form  ?  It 
IB  the  hietozy  of  one  of  the  moit  heaatifol  minds  that  ever  drifted  into 
the  tronhled  sea  of  Hteratnre  and  sorrow. 

\  Tbe  memorandnm  was  as  foUowv,  and  old  Mr.  Banim  rained  it 
BMwt  faighij,  and  always  caiiied  it  about  with  him  in  pocket  book  : — 
"  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  called  to  pay  his  respects  to  tbe  father  of  the 
antfaor  of  The  CKHara  Family.** 
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I  had  called  out  of  respect  to  his  son.  Took  care  to  impress 
upon  Tom  how  great  the  merit  of  a  young  man  must  be  who, 
with  not  one  hundredth  part  of  the  advantages  of  education 
that  he  (Tom)  had  in  his  power^  could  yet  so  distinguish 
himself  as  to  canse  this  kind  of  tribute  of  respect  to  be  paid 
to  his  father.  I  have  not^  it  is  true^  read  more  than  one  of 
Banim's  stories  myself,  but  that  one  was  good,  and  I  take  the 
rest  upon  credit.  Besides,  he  dedicated  his  second  series  to 
me,  calling  me  'Ireland's  free  son  and  true  poet/  which  was 
handsome  of  him/'* 

It  wouldj  perhaps,  be  almost  impossible  to  suggest  any 
plot  more  powerfully  conceived,  and  more  vigorously  elabora- 
ted than  that  of  TAe  Notolans.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  analysis 
of  passion:  love  in  every  phase — its  pathos  and  its  rage; 
ana  when  we  close  the  book,  saddened  by  the  fate  of  poor 
Letty  Nawlan,  and  her  misguided  lover,  we  feel  how  truly 
the  epigraph  which  Banim  selected  from  Gray  describes  the 
lot  of  the  hero  and  heroine  : — 

'*  These  shall  the  fury  passions  tear-— 
The  vultures  of  the  mind." 

The  whole  vigor  of  Banim's  genius  was  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  tnis  novel ;  and  it  was,  in  its  first  edition, 
disfigured  by  some  passages  which  his  more  sober  judgment 
led  him  afterwards  to  omit.  If  however,  we  take  this  novel, 
solely  as  a  specimen  of  what  Banim's  genius  could  enable 
him  to  achieve,  and  if  we  compare  all  its  parts,  considering 
them  as  a  whole,  it  must  be  classed  amongst  the  most  power- 
ful fictions  of  the  time,  and  if  not  the  first,  certainly  of  the 
first  rank.  Doubtless  if  it  be  not  taken  as  a  whole,  the  melo- 
dramatic character  appears  too  boldly,  but  this  is  an  objec- 
tion which  might,  with  equal  force,  be  urged  against  TAe 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,  and  Eugene  Aram.  Possibly  it  was 
through  regarding  particular  characters  only,  that  Miss 
Mitford  was  induced  to  write — '*  John  Banim  was  the  foun- 
der of  that  school  of  Irish  novelists,  which,  always  excepting 
its  blameless  purity,  so  much  resembles  the  modern  romantic 
Trench  school,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  suspect  Messieurs 
Yy^tor  Hugo,  Eugene  Sue,  and  Alexander  Dumas,  of  reading 
the  English,  which  they  never  approach  without  such  ludicrous 

*  8ee  *'  Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore." 
Edited  By  the  Bight  Hon.  I^rd  John  RusseU.  VoL  VL  p.  136. 
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UuDders,  one  might  fancy  that  many  volQiQed  tribe  to  havd 
stolen  their  |>ecaliar  inspiration  from  the  ^  0*Uara  YdoaifJ** 
The  aaoceds  of  Tie  Nowlaw  was  most  satisfactoiy ;  bnl 
as  reputation  and  oompetenoe  were  reached,  disease  and  pain 
advanced  with  more  violent  and  confinned  tenacity.  Still  he 
wrote  on ;  none  knew  how  nobly  and  bravely  he  worked,  for 
thoogh  it  was  easy  to  measure  his  hoars  of  toil,  who  oonld 
measure  that  toil  done  in  wringing,  agonizing,  burning 
pain.  ''  He  looked  forty/'  says  Michael,  ''  though  not  eight 
and  twenty  :''  his  hair  was  grizzled ;  his  face  wrinkled,  and 
he  tottered  as  he  walked,  if  the  distance  were  ^lany  doors 
off.  Daring  four  months  he  never  communicated  with  his 
family  in  Kilkenny,  because  he  would  not  tell  them  of  his 
iUness ;  and  at  length,  when  Christmas,  with  its  joys  and 
sorrows  had  come  round  once  more,  and  when  he  beheved 
that  his  healtii  was  somewhat  improved,  he  wrote  thus  to 
Michael,  in  the  old  hopeful  tone,  bowing  before  the  will 
of  the  Ahnighty  in  that  same  spirit  in  which  Gblileo  said  of 
his  lost  sight,  ''  it  has  pleased  uod  that  it  should  be  so,  and 
it  must  please  me  also.  In  this  letter  nothing  is  omitted  or 
forgotten,  and  home  is  home  still,  and  every  memory  of 
other  days  is  around  his  heart,  as  warmly  cherished  as  it  he 
had  known  neither  Uie  elevation  of  success  nor  the  depression 
of  withering  sickness  and  disappointment : — 

"London,  CkrUimas  Day,  1826. 
Mj  dear  Michael, 

I  have  just  got  your  letter  of  the  Slst.  How  could  you 
suppose  I  should  forget  the  hob  nob  at  six  this  evening :  we 
will  chink  our  glasses  to  you  with  hearty  good  will  and  fond 
remembrance. 

When  you  were  with  me  you  insisted  on  my  promiae  that  I 
sboold  be  very  candid  with  you  in  future  regarding  the  state 
of  my  health.  It  was  an  injudicious  engagement  for  me  to 
make,  or  for  you  to  exact.  Why  should  I  afflict  those  who 
love  me  ? 

I  have  been  very  HI,  but,  under  good  treatment,  am  now 
much  better.  The  pains  came  on  with  violence,  accompanied 
by  numbness  and  chilliness  in  the  limbs,  and  general  exhims- 

*  See  **  BecoUections  of  a  literaiy  Life ;  or  Books^Places,  and  People." 
Bj  ainry  BnaaeU  Mttford.  Vol.  1  chap.  2.  *•  Hardreaa  Cregan^  in 
**  The  CoUegiana**  appean  to  ns  much  more  French  than  either  *'Trea« 
ham"  in  ••  The  Fetchea"  or  ••  John  Nowlan." 
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tion.  80  I  set  to  work  for  the  best  advioe.  Yoa  were  right 
in  sajing  that  the  pains  are  not  at  all  rheumatic  or  goaty.  My 
OKet  excellent,  as  well  as  eminent^  medical  friend,  after  a  long 
examination  of  me,  touching  m^  pnrsaita  and  mode  of  life  for 
some  jears^  and  a  careful  consideration  of  the  symptoms,  de- 
cides that  the  brain  pan,  or  my  substitute  for  such,  has  been 
Of erworked  ;  and  that  nervous  debility,  locally  piodncing  my 
ailment,  has  been  the  result.  His  treatment  is  preventive  as 
well  as  stimulating.  I  am  interdicted  from  much  study  of  any 
kind ;  desired  to  take  my  ease;  to  live  well,  at  the  same  time 
that  I  swallow  tonics,  and  submit  my  poor  body  to  the  shower 
bath.  My  dear  Michael,  this  is  a  hard  sentence  against  me. 
If  I  am  not  to  study,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  But  let  me  not 
inurmur.  Let  me  not  forget  the  goodness  of  Ood  to  one  so 
unbefriended  as  I  was,  nor  anticipate  the  withdrawal  of  his 
guardianship.  With  his  help  I  shall  mend,  and  the  prospect 
will  brighten  again. 

By  the  way^  I  shall  never  forget  the  first  morning  I  took 
a  shower  bath.  A  shock  I  had  reckoned  on,  but  for  the 
tremendous  one  I  felt,  my  mind  had  made  no  provision.  I 
had  scarcely  touched  the  string,  and  brought  down  the 
first  shower,  when  I  manfnllv  plunged  straight  forward^ 
bursting  open  the  door  of  the  baUiy  and  allowing  the  water 
to  inundate  the  room.  To  heighten  the  scene,  Men  and  a 
favourite  cat  were  slumbering  in  bed  in  the  next  apartment,  and 
when  they  heard  the  mixed  commotion,  they  repeatedly  mani- 
fested, each  in  her  own  way,  their  extreme  astonishment  and 
alarm  thereat. 

To  return ;  I  said  I  am  much  better,  and  but  for  the  diabo* 
lical  London  weather  that  surrounds  me,  enough  to  relax  the 
system  of  the  big  metal  AchiUes  in  Hyde  Park,  I  should  be 
better  still. 

It  is  some  time  since  I  have  written  to  you  :  I  did  not  care 
to  annoy  you  when  I  was  very  ill,  and  I  dare  not,  after  my 
engagement,  misrepresent  facts.  As  fiEur  as  acute  torture,  sleep* 
less  nights,  and  total  prostration  of  frame  could  go,  my  wont 
enemies  need  not  have  wished  me  to  sufiSer  more. 

The  second  series  go  on  right  well ;  but  the  publisher  says 
they  are  too  strongly  written,  too  harrowing,  and,  in  parts, 
too  warm  and  impure.  The  latter  portion  of  this  judgment^ 
I  regret  to  say,  is  merited.  I  have  madie  a  mistake,  and  must 
not  again  fall  into  the  same  error. 
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Nov  a  word  or  two  as  to  yourself.  I  like  the  sketicli  joo' 
luiTe  aeni  me  cx^treQaely  welL  You  tell  me  you  have  read  ex- 
tennvely,  and  that  you  haye  good  matenala  lor  a  story,  if  you 
tbought  yourself  ahle  to  turn  them  to  accouutw  1  tell  you 
that  you  are  able.  One  of  your  greatest  drawbacks  is  your 
xaean  opiuion  of  yourself.  If  we  do  not  feel  that  we  have 
power  we  will  not  attempt  to  exercise  it.  I  saw  and  said  from 
the  beginning,  bom  my  view  of  your  first  scrap  of  Croboore, 
that  you  had  the  requisite  qualifications ;  and  now,  when  my 
<qpinion  has  been  strengthened  by  that  of  the  public,  I  urge 
you  to  think  better  of  yourself — ^go  on  with  your  intendeid 
tale — ^I  wiU  handle  it  as  before — have  confidence  in  yourself, 
and,  with  Gk>d's  heljp,  the  result  will  please  you. 

Now — ^here  goes  for  on  effort :  I  will  walk  to  the  next  post 
ofioe  as  well  as  I  oan,  to  drop  in  this  letter,  then  home  to  a 
lib  of  beef,  and  than  '  Uie  people  over  the  water* — ^hip>  bipi 
hoEisI 

This  wiUi  best  heart's  love  from  Ellen  and  from 

J.  B." 

"The  last  paragraph  of 'this  letter,"  writes  Michael,  "may 
require  explanation. 

"At  home  in  Kilkernir,  as  the  clock  struck  six  on  each 
Chrwtmas  evening,  all  glasses  were  filled  to  the  brim :  when 
tiie  hat  vibration  ceased,  my  fether  raised  his  bumper,  and  gave 
the  toast— . 

'HSAXIS  AND  LON43  UFB  TO  POOR  JOHN  AND  ElLEN  FAB  AWAY.' 

By  agreement,  as  the  dock  struck  the  same  hour  in  liondon 
(we  overlooked  the  difference  of  time)  there  was  the  answering 
toast  of — 

'  Hbalth  and  happiness  to  all  at  homb.' 
Even  when  our  mother  was  no  longer  able  to  leave  her  bed 
her  ^ass  of  wine  was  brought  to  her,  and  she  joined  in  the 
pledge  from  the  inner  room.^ 

The  sncoeeding  portions  of  this  Biography  are  the  records 
ct  the  most  interesting  periods  of  John  Banim's  existence. 
To  manr  friends  of  his,  who  have,  since  our  last  paper  appeared, 
eommndicated  with  us,  our  sincerest  thanks  are  given,  for 
deta3s  of  incidents  connected  with  various  events  occurring  in 
the  years  of  which  we  have  yet  to  write.  In  all  these  details, 
in  a&  the  materials  for  this  Biography  in  out  possession^  we 
find  the  same  spirit  of  independence  pervading  each ;  an  in- 
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domitable  resolution  to  work — to  work  despite  bodilj  pain — to 
make  that  great  truth^  Laborabb  EstObark^  the  gaiding  prin- 
ciple of  each  day*8  tofl.  "  Many  men/'  writes  Jalins  Hare^ 
'' spend  their  lives  in  gazing  at  their  own  shadows,  and  so 
dwindle  away  into  shadows  thereof/'  Not  thus  John  Banim ; 
he  had  hopes  and  aspirations,  but  no  shadows ;  shadows  are 
but  the  fancy-created  children  of  day-dreamers,  and  pass  away 
as  we  enter  upon  the  reality  of  the  world— its  honest  toils, 
its  earnest  efforts. 

And  if  it  shall  be  said  that  in  Banim's  fiction  there  is  too 
much  of  the  sombre  hue ;  that  pain  and  grief  are  too  frequently, 
with  the  fiercer  passions,  made  the  topics  of  his  novels,  the 
reader  will  ask,  are  not  the^  the  points  in  the  drama  of  ex- 
istence ;  was  not  John  Banim  writing  the  innermost  experienoes 
of  his  own  soul  and  of  his  own  feelings ;  was  he  not  proving  by 
writing  thus  that  thought  expressed  by  Henry  Taylor,  "  Out  of 
the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life,  and  out  of  the  life  are  the  issues 
of  poetry"— that  is  of  genius  P 


Art.  in,— the  POETS  OP  LABOR. 

1.  Poemi.      By  Bobert   NicoU.     Second   Edition:    With. 

Numerous  Additions,  and  a  Memoir  of  the   Author. 
Edinburgh :  Tait.     1842. 

2.  Uie  Ballad  of  Babe  CAristabel^  with  other  lyrical  Poems. 

By  Gerald  Massey.    Fourth  Edition :  Bevised  and  En- 
lai^d.     London:  Bogue.     1854. 

We  have,  in  Thb  Irish  Quabtbblt  Bbview,  written  of 
the  poets  of  Conviviality  and  of  the  poets  of  Fashion^*  and 
why  should  we  not  write  of  the  poets  of  Labor:  not,  of  ne- 
cessity, of  those  who  have  sung  of  Labor,  but  of  those  who^ 
springing  from  the  sons  of  toil,  have  obeyed  the  instinct  of 
Genius,  and  have  burst  into  song  ?  Where  can  we  find  love, 
and  kindness,  and  self-denial,  and  heroic  patience,  shining 
with  so  glowing  a  glory  as  amongst  the  poor  P  Ttne,  thej 
have  their  vices,  the  clouds  upon  their  brightness,  as  have  the 
rich — there  are  foul  quagmires  upon  the  hills  as  well  as  in  the 
valleys — but  in  the  deep  feelings  with  which  our  great  common 

•  See  Vol.  III.,  No  9,  p.  120 :  Do.  No.  II,  p.  626. 
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mother.  Nature,  imbues  us,  she  gives  to  the  poor,  through  the 
harsh  training  of  suffering,  the  most  axauisite  sense,  the  most 
perfect  acquaintance  with  all  the  joys  and  woes,  the  smiles  and 
tears  of  life.  True,  these  feelings  and  experiences  cau  not 
prodttoe  a  poet  who  will  compose  an  epic  poem — but  eveiy 
day  existence  has  nothing  epic  about  it. 

But  although  this  life  of  the  poor  may  not  be  epic  in  its 
traits,  it  has  pathos  and  passion,  such  as  the  lives  of  the  rich 
can  never  present.  There  is  not  an  alley  of  our  cities,  not  a 
hamlet  of  our  counties,  but  has  its  humble  households  where, 
amidst  the  lowly,  sordid,  grasping  cares  of  busy  life, 
great  deeds  of  holy  worth  are  done,  known  but  to  the  actors, 
and  the  Omniscient  father  of  the  poor  and  of  the  rich. 

We  have  heard  it  said — there  can  be  no  true  poetry  amongst 
the  poor.  Is  there  no  feeling,  no  hone,  no  love,  no  hate, 
amongst  the  poor  ?  and  what  are  all  these  but  Nature,  and 
what  is  Poetry  but  the  uttered  spirit  of  Nature.  Who  reads 
Tie  CoUar't  Saturday  Night  and  denies  that  there  is  poetry 
amongst  the  poor  ?  Who  reads  Hie  Gentle  Shepherd  and  de- 
clares that  there  is  no  poetry  amongst  the  poor  ?  And  then 
Crabbe, 

" Nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best  ;'* 

t^e  Crabb,  who  made  the  woes  and  wrongs  of  the  poor  his 
theme ;  take  Crabbe  who,  as  Ebenezer  Elliott  wrote,  **  clasps 
his  hideous  mistress  in  his  arms,  and  she  rewards  him  with  lier 
confidence,  by  telling  him  all  her  dreadful  secrets," — take 
Crabbe,  —from  first  to  last  of  his  works  is  not  poetry  drawn 
from  the  eve^  day  life  of  the  poor  ?  Wordsworth,  too,  has 
found  poetry  in  the  life  of  that  sad  one  who  said, 

"And  homeless  atsr  a  thonsaad  homes  I  stood. 
And  near  a  thoosaad  tables  pined  and  wanted  food."* 

F^om  Crabbe  and  Wordsworth,  but  ohiefly  firom  the  former, 
our  Poets  of  Labor  have  derived  their  inspiration.  Doubtless 
Bona  has  had  a  venr  ooosiderable  share  in  forming  this  section 
of  wiiters,  bat  he  alone  could  ne?er  have  been  t^  founder  of 
this  band. 

*  Could  Hood  bave  had  these  lines  ftom  "Xhs  HeB^e  Vsgraat"  in 
laiDd,  when  writing  the  foUowing,  in  "  The  Bridge  of  Sighs*'-* 
"Oh  1  it  was  pitiful 
Kear  a  whole  city  ftiU, 
Home  she  had  none." 
4 
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And  how  that  spirit  of  poesy  enters  into  the  sonl  of  the 
Poet  of  Labor :  it  oecomes  the  object  of  his  life;  the  witching, 
luring^  temptress,  blinding  him  to  every  consequence,  and  hur- 
rying him  onward  to  beggary,  or  to  that  fame  which  comes  to 
men  of  his  order  as  a  corse.  Warnings  and  cautions  are  un- 
heeded ;  the  enchantress  holds  them  in  her  toils ;  the  shores 
where  the  Syrens  dwelt  were  covered  by  the  bones  of  those 
who  had  been  the  victims  of  temptation,  yet  over  these  bones 
youths  passed  enslaved  by  the  same  longings  and  desires,  and 
so  it  is  with  those  of  whom  we  write — the  Muse  is  the  Syren, 
the  highways  of  life  are  her  shore.* 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  our  Poets  of  Labor  are 
those  the  titles  of  whose  works  we  have  placed  as  the  heading 
of  this  paper :  Nicoll  formed  by  the  genius  of  Bums  and  of 
Elliott ;  Massey  owing  his  first  inspiration  to  Elliott,  his  latest 
to  Tennyson.  And  when  one  comes  to  consider  the  social 
position  of  these  two  men  ;  the  hard  struggles ;  the  earnest, 
longing,  love  of  books  ;  the  aspirations  felt  even  in  childhood  ; 
the  fire  of  poetry — the  light  of  Genius — burning  brightly  in 
their  souls,  even  amidst  the  depressing,  chilling  horrors  of 
poverty,  neglect,  and  hardship,  how  gloriously  the  melody  and 
vigor  of  their  lines  fall  upon  the  ear,  and  we  discern  a  charm 
far  above  the  charm  of  thought  and  rhythm  in  the  poems  of 
the  Cow  Herd  and  of  the  Factory  Boy, 

And  herein,  too,  in  judging  these  men,  we  learn  another 
solemn  truth — that  the  poet  and  the  man  are  one ;  that  poetrv 
is,  and  ever  must  be,  *'  the  fruit  of  the  whole  moral,  spiritual, 
intellectual,  and  practical  being.*'  Hence  it  is  that  tne  early 
days  dreamed  and  wondered  away  amidst  the  quiet  scenes  of 
Auchtergaven,  where  he  read,  in  his  twelfth  year,  the  Waverley 
Naveh,  whilst  herding  the  cows,  have  giv«n  an  exquisite 
gentleness  to  the  thoughts  of  Nicoll,  being  but  the  reflection 
of  his  own  mind  so  formed  in  these  early  years.  Hence  it  is 
that  Oerald  Massey,  "  dragged  up''  into  manhood  amidst  the 
oold,  iron,  hardships  of  manufacturing  town  life,  shrieks  de- 
fiance at  all  the  world  of  oppressors ;  or,  tnniing  to  that  only 
link  binding  him  to  humanity — his  wife — his  love  breaks  forth 
in  strains  that  prove  his  existence  to  be  passion — great,  noble, 
if  properly  guided — whole-heart  passion  ; — and  whether  he 
shouts  in  the  fierce  agony  of  one  who  sufiers  yet  cannot  strike, 

*  See  *'  Essajs  and  Selections,**  by  BadL  Montagu.    London :  Picker- 
ing, 1837. 
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SMimar  Bioom  will  talk  with  fleiy  toogOM, 

And  the  womi,  when  trodden,  wfl]  turn ; 
Balii  Oowardi,  yteertnie  to  tlM  enielleat  wroDgik 

And  Mtfwer  with  aertr  a  sponL 
Tlten  tortore,  0  TVranta,  the  splrltlen  drore. 

Old  Xngland'i  Beloto  will  bear: 
Tliere^  no  hell  in  their  hatred,  no  God  In  their  lore, 

Nor  ahame  in  their  dearth^  despair. 
For  oar  Fathen  are  mqring  for  Panper-pay, 

Onr  Uothers  with  Death's  kiM  are  white ; 
Our  Sons  are  the  rich  man**  Serfiibydaj, 

And  onr  Daoghten  his  SUvee  hj  night. 

or  whether  he  cries  enraptured^* 

One  morning,  mj  Love,  like  another  Eve,  found  me : 
8be  lookt,  and  a  maSlttrom  of  Jot  whirl'd  mv  bosom ; 

She  ABiled,  and  my  being  ran  bUfs  to  the  brim : 
She  spake,  and  my  eager  heart  flnsht  into  blossom; 
Dear  Heaven !  'twas  the  music  set  to  my  Lifo's  hymn ! 
And  up  went  my  soul  to  God,  shouting  for  glee, 
**  I  love  my  Lore^  and  my  Love  lores  me.'* 

be  is  still  himself — ^his  heart,  his  being,  his  individuality  are 
in  his  poem.     Truly  does  he  tell  us — 

"  I  keep  my  political  verses  as  memorials  of  my  past,  as  one  might 
keep  some  worn-out  garment  because  he  had  passed  through  the 
fbrnace  in  it,  nothing  doubtine  that  in  the  future  they  will  often  prove 
my  passport  to  the  hearts  and  homes  of  thousands  of  the  poor,  when 
the  minstrel  comes  to  their  door  with  something  better  to  bring  them. 
They  will  know  that  I  have  suffered  their  sufferings,  wept  their  tears, 
tbonight  their  thoughts,  and  felt  their  feelings ;  and  they  will  trust 
me. 

I  have  been  congratulated  by  some  correspondents  on  the  uses  of 
nxfferinff,  and  the<riches  I  have  wrung  from  Poverty  :  as  though  it 
vere  a  olessed  thing  to  be  bom  in  the  condition  in  which  I  was,  and 
turrounded  with  untoward  circumstances  as  I  have  been.  My  ez« 
perience  tells  me  that  Poverty  is  inimical  to  the  development  of 
Uumanity's  noblest  attributes.  Poverty  is  a  never-ceasinff  struggle 
fior  the  means  of  living,  and  it  makes  one  hard  and  sel6sh.  To  oe 
sore,  noble  lives  have  been  wrought  out  in  the  sternest  poverty. 
Many  such  are  being  wrought  out  now,  by  the  unknown  heroes  and 
martyrs  of  the  Poor.  I  have  known  men  and  women  in  the  very 
vorst  circumstances,  to  whom  heroism  seemed  a  heritage,  and  to  be 
noble  a  natural  way  of  lirinff.  But  they  were  so  in  spite  of  their 
poTertT,  and  not  because  of  it.  What  they  might  have  been  if  the 
vorld  had  done  better  bv  them,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  if  their  minds 
liad  been  enriched  by  culture,  the  world  had  been  the  gainer.  When 
diriataaid,  ^Bleased  are  they  who  suffer,'  he  did  not  speak  of  those 
who  suffer  from  want  and  hunger,  and  who  always  see  the  Bastile 
looming  up  and  blotting  out  the  sky  of  their  future.  8uch  suffering 
brutalizes  True, — natures  ripen  and  strengthen  in  suffering;  but  it 
is  that  suffering  which  chastens  and  ennobles, — ^that  which  clears  the 
apiritnal  sight^not  the  anxiety  lest  work  should  fail,  and  the  want 
of  daily  bread.  The  beauty  of  Suffering  is  not  to  be  read  in  the  face 
of  Hunger." 

And  thus  too  it  was  with  Boberi  Nicoll :  "I  have  written,"  he 
staUfd  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "my  Aeart  in  my  poems;  and  rude, 
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unfinished,  and  hasty  as  they  are,  it  can  be  read  there  :''— 
truly  and  openly  he  wrote  his  heart  in  these  poems, — and 
when  he  tells  us  : — 

*'  A  pleasant  thing  It  la  to  mind  I  To  live  again  the  happiest  hours 

0*  yonthfa*  thoughts  an*  things, —  I       Of  happy  days  gane  bv, — 

To  pu*  the  froit  that  on  the  tree  I  To  dream  again  as  I  hare  dreamed 

Of  Memory  ripely  hings,—  |       Wlien  I  was  herdin*  kye!" 

or  when  he  writes  : — 

^  His  skin  may  be  black,  or  his  skin  may  be  white,— 
We  carena  a  flg,  if  his  bosom  be  right; 
Though  his  daes  be  in  itigs,  an'  the  wind  blawin*  throagh, 
Well  honour  the  man  who  is  honest  and  true  ! " 

he  is  but  writing  his  own  heart ;  but  disclosing  all  its  love 
of  that  land, 

"  Where  heaven  taught  to  Robert  Buns 
It's  hymns  in  language  drest ;" 

Disclosing  all  its  adoration  of  nature's  beauty,  all  its  ever 
gushing  admiration  of  honesty,  and  honor,  and  independence  of 
character.  In  pathos  and  and  in  feeling,  Nicoll  excels  Massey  ; 
but  in  vigor,  in  fire,  and  in  sustained  strength,  the  latter  is 
superior.  There  is  however,  another  quality  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  by  Nicoll,  and  one  of  which  Massey  discovers 
no  traits  whatever — humor.  We  do  not  imply  that  Massey 
is  not  tender — but  his  tenderness,  his  pathos  becomes  intensi- 
fied into  passion,  a  passion  very  frequently  bursting  into 
fierceness.  Born  in  poverty,  growing  up  amidst  hardships,  he 
is  indeed  but  the  "child  of  mi8ery,baptized  in  tears;"  and  all  his 
feelings  have  been  forced  into  what  some  of  his  critics  have 
termed  exaggeration.  But  is  it  exaggeration  ?  If  he,  like  Nicoll, 
writes  •'  his  heart  in  his  poems/'  if  from  the  weary  days  of 
sorrow,  if  from  the  hope  crushing,  mind  scathing  woes  of  a 
youth  that  had  nothing  of  youth  surrounding  it,  he  has  come 
forth,  as  Alexander  Smith  sings — 

"  To  fling  a  poem,  like  a  comet,  out," 

what  could  he  write  now,  but  the  wild  fierce  memories  of 
haunting  griefs  of  days  when  peace  went  all  adrift ;  when  the 
future  seemed  a  black  lone  sea  of  blank  despair,  and  far  away 
upon  its  waves,  guideless,  went  hope,  and  nothing  was  in  hope 
but  death.  Is  there,  in  all  the  records  of  human  sorrow,  a  more 
affecting  account  than  the  following,  inserted  in  Massey^s 
work : — 

*'  At  eight  years  of  age,  Gerald  Massey  went  into  the  silk-manu- 
factory, rising  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  toiling  there  till 
half  past-six  in  the  evening ;  up  in  the  grey  dawn,  or  in  the  winter 
before  the  daylight,  and  trudging  to  the  factory  through  the  wind, 
or  in  the  snow ;  seeing  the  sun  only  through  the  factory  windows  ; 
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breAtfaing  an  atmosphere  laden  with  rank  oily  vaponr^  his  ears 

dealSened  bj  the  roar  of  incessant  wheels ;— - 

*  sun  an  the  day  the  iron  irheels  go  onward, 

Oxinding  life  down  fhnn  ite  mark ; 
And  the  children^  souls,  which  God  is  calling  sunward. 
Spin  on  bltndl^  in  the  dark.* 

What  a  life  for  a  child  I  What  a  substitute  for  tender  prattle, 
for  childish  glee,  for  youthful  playtime  I  Then  home  shivering  under 
the  cold,  starless  sky,  on  Saturday  nights,  with  9d.,  !«.,  or  l«.  3cf., 
for  the  whole  week's  work  ;  for  such  were  the  respective  amounts 
of  the  wages  earned  by  the  child  labour  of  Gerald  Masse^. 

But  the  mill  was  burned  down,  and  the  children  held  jubilee  over 
it.^  The  boy  stood  for  twelve  hours  in  the  wind,  and  sleet,  and  mud, 
rejoicing  in  the  conflagration  which  thus  liberated  him.  Who  can 
wonder  at  this  ?  Then  he  went  to  straw-plaiting, — as  toilsome,  and, 
perhaps,  more  unwholesome  than  factory-work.  Without  exercise, 
ID  a  marshy  district,  the  pliuters  were  constantly  having  racking 
attacks  of  ague.  The  boy  had  the  disease  for  three  years,  ending^ 
with  tertian  ague.  Sometimes  four  of  the  family,  and  the  mother, 
lay  fU  at  one  time,  all  crying  with  thirst,  with  no  one  to  (five  them 
drmk,  and  each  too  weak  to  help  the  other.  How  little  do  we  know 
of  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  poor  and  struggling  classes  of  our 
population,  especiaUy  in  our  rural  districts !  No  press  echoes  their 
wants,  or  records  their  sufferings  ;  and  they  live  almost  as  unknown 
to  us  as  if  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  some  undiscovered  country. 
And  now  take,  as  an  illustration,  the  child-life  of  Gerald  Massey. 
'  Having  had  to  earn  my  own  dear  bread,'  he  says,  '  by  the  eternal 
ciieautening  of  flesh  and  blood  thus  early,  I  never  knew  what  ca'ilrl- 
hood  meant.  I  had  no  childhood.  Ever  since  1  can  remember,  1 
have  had  the  aching  fear  of  want,  throbbing  in  heart  and  brow. 
The  currents  of  my  life  were  early  poisoned,  and  few,  metbtnks, 
would  pass  unscathed  through  the  scenes  and  circumstances  in  which 
I  have  lived ;  none,  if  they  were  as  curious  and  precocious  as  I  was. 
The  <^i]d  comes  into  the  world  like  a  new  coin  with  the  stamp  of 
God  upon  it ;  aod  in  like  manner  as  the  Jews  sweat  down  sovereigns, 
bj  hustling  them  in  a  bag  to  get  gold 'dust  out  of  them,  so  is  the 
poor  man's  child  hustled  and  sweated  down  in  this  bag  of  society  to 
ret  wealth  out  of  it ;  and  even  as  the  impress  of  the  Queen  is  effaced 
oj  the  Jewish  process,  so  is  the  image  of  God  worn  from  heart  and 
browj  and  day  by  day  the  child  recedes  devil-ward.  I  look  back 
BOW  with  wonder,  not  that  so  few  escape,  but  that  any  escape  at 
all,  to  win  a  nobler  growth  for  their  humanity.  So  blighting  are 
the  inflnences  which  surround  thousands  in  early  life,  to  which  I 
can  bear  such  bitter  testimony.' 

And  how  fared  the  srowth  of  this  child's  mind  the  while  ?  Thanks 
to  the  care  of  his  mother,  who  had  sent  him  to  the  penny  school,  he 
had  leamt  to  read,  and  the  desire  to  read  had  been  awakened. 
Books,  however,  were  very  scarce.  The  Bible  and  Bun^an  were 
the  principal;  he  committed  many  chapters  of  the  former  to  memory, 
aod  accepted  all  Bunyan's  allegory  as  banajide  history.  Afterwards 
he  obtained  access  to  *  Robinson  Crusoe'  and  a  few  Wesley  an 
tracts  left  at  the  cottage.    These  constituted  his  sole  reading,  until 
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he  came  up  to  London,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  as  an  errand  boy ;  and 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  met  with  plenty  of  booksy  reAd- 
ing  all  that  came  in  his  way,  from  'Lloyd's  Penny  Times,'  to 
Cobbett's  Works,  'French  without  a  Master/  together  with 
English,  Roman  and  Grecian  historv.  A  ravishing  awakenment 
ensued, — the  deliehtful  sense  of  growing  knowledge,-— the  charm  of 
new  thought, — ^the  wonders  of  a  new  world.  '  Till  then/  he  says, 
'  I  had  often  wondered  why  I  lived  at  all, — whether 

*It  wta  not  better  not  to  be, 
I  was  eoftill  of  miserx.* 

Now  I  began  to  think  that  the  crown  of  all  desire,  and  the  sum  of 
all  existence,  was  to  read  and  get  knowledge.  Bead  1  read  1  read ! 
I  used  to  read  at  all  possible  times,  and  in  all  possible  places ;  up  in 
bed  till  two  or  three  in  the  mominff,— nothing  daunted  by  once 
setting  the  bed  on  fire.  Oreatly  indebted  was  1  also  to  the  book- 
stalls, where  I  have  read  a  great  deal,  often  folding  a  leaf  in  a  book, 
and  returning  the  next  day  to  continue  the  subject ;  but  sometimes 
the  book  was  gone,  and  then  great  was  my  grief!  When  out  of  a 
situation,  I  have  often  gone  without  a  meal  to  purchase  a  book. 
Until  I  fell  in  love,  and  D^an  to  rhyme  as  a  matter  of  consequence, 
I  never  had  the  least  preculection  for  poetry.  In  fact,  I  always 
eschewed  it ;  if  I  ever  met  with  any,  I  instantly  skipped  it  over,  and 
passed  on,  as  one  does  with  the  description  of  scenery,  &o.,  in  a 
novel.  I  always  loved  the  birds  and  flowers,  the  woods  and  the 
stars  ;  I  felt  delight  in  being  alone  in  a  summer-wood,  with  sooe. 
like  a  spirit,  in  the  trees,  and  the  golden  sun-bursts  vlinting  throi^^ 
the  verdurous  roof;  and  was  conscious  of  a  mysterious  creeping  of 
the  blood,  and  tingling  of  the  nerves,  when  standing  alone  in  the 
starry  midnight,  as  in  Ood's  own  presence-chamber.  But  until  I 
began  to  rhyme,  1  cared  nothiiig  for  written  poetry.  The  first 
verses  I  ever  made  were  upon  <  Hope',  when  I  was  utterly  hopeless  $ 
and  after  I  had  b^nn,  I  never  ceased  for  about  four  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  I  rushed  into  print.' 

There  was,  of  course,  crudeness  both  of  thought  and  expression 
in  the  first  verses  of  the  poet,  which  were  published  in  a  provincial 
paper.  But  there  was  nerve,  rhythm,  and  poetry :  the  burthen  of 
the  song  was,  '  At  eventime  it  shall  be  light.'  The  leading  idea  of 
the  poem  was  the  power  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  temperance  to 
elevate  the  condition  of  the  poor,— a  noble  idea  truly.  i3hortly 
after,  he  was  encouraged  to  print  a  shilling  volume  of  *  Poems  and 
Chansons,'  in  his  native  town  of  Tring,  of  which  some  250  copies 
were  sold.     Of  his  later  poems  we  shall  afterwards  speak. 

But  a  new  power  was  now  working  upon  his  nature,  as  might 
have  been  expected,— the  power  of  opinion,  as  expressed  in  books, 
and  in  the  discussions  of  his  fellow-workers. 

*  As  an  errand-boy,'  he  says, '  I  had,  of  course,  many  hardships 
to  undergo,  and  to  bear  with  much  tyranny ;  and  that  led  me  into 
reasoning  upon  men  and  things,  the  causes  of  misery,  the  anomalies 
of  our  societary  state,  politics,  &c.,  and  the  circle  of  my  being  rapidly 
outsurged.  New  power  came  to  me  with  all  that  I  saw,  and  thought, 
and  read.      I   studied  political  works,— such  as  Paine,   Volney, 
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Howitt,  Lovis  BUnc,  &c,,  which  gave  me  uiother  element  to  mould 
mto  mj  Terse,  though  I  am  convinced  that  a  poet  must  sacrifice 
much  if  he  write  party-political  poetry.  His  politics  must  be  above 
the  jMonacle  of  party  z^  ;  the  politics  of  eternal  truth,  right,  and 
justice.  He  must  not  waste  a  life  on  what  to-morrow  may  prove  to 
have  been  merely  the  question  of  a  day.  The  French  Kevolution 
of  1848  had  the  greatest  effect  on  me  of  any  circumstance  connected 
vith  mv  own  life.  It  was  scarred  and  blood-burnt  into  the  very 
core  or  my  being.*^ 

'^  Dragged  up  *'  thus ;  seeing,  and  bitterer  still,  feeling  the 
pitiable  condition  of  his  class,  and  ^  writing  his  heart,"  he 
proclaims,  in 


THE  PBOPLE'S  AOATEKT. 

T  Beoining  aip  th«  flteep  oTTtase, 

And  this  Hid  world  la  growing  brighter ! 
Vc  1^7  not  too  its  dawn  sublime, 

Tet  hl^  bopes  iiMke  tbe  heart  throb 
lighter. 
We  ttmj  be  ileeping  In  the  ground, 

When  It  awalcea  the  world  In  wonder; 
Bat ««  hare  felt  it  gathering  round, 

Sad  baud  ita  Toiee  of  living  tlmnder. 
Tiflcomdng!  yes, 't  is  coming ! 

T  Is  eooiing  now,  the  giorioas  time, 
FoKlaid  bf  Seen,  and  song  In  atorf; 

Forvludi,  when  thinking  was  a  crime, 
Soi^  leapt  to  heareo  fromtcaffolda  gorj  I 

Ihegr  vaBS*d,  nor  aee  tbe  work  th^  wrooght, 
Kov  the  crown'd   hopes  of  centuries 


Bat  tfaetlTe  Bghtlngof  their  thoo^t 
Aaddaifag  dBeda,doth  pnlaaEarth'a  bcaom. 
*T  isooadiDg  t  yet,  *t  is  coming ! 

CRfli^  Enptrei^  Systems^  rot  wHh  age, 
Bat  the  great  People  s  ever  yontfafol  I 

And  it  ibau  write  the  Fntnre  s  page, 
Tosor  hamaaity  more  trathftil ! 


Hie  gnarlleat  heart  bath  tender  chorda, 
To  waken  at  the  name  of  "  Brother;  ** 
And  time  comes  when  brain-soorpion  words 
We  shall  not  speak  to  sting  each  other. 
T  is  coming !  yea,  *t  is  coming ! 
Oat  of  the  light,  ye  Priests,  nor  fling 

Your  dark,  cold  shadows  on  as  longer ! 
AaiJe  !  thoa  world-wide  corse,  call'd  lUng! 

The  People's  step  ia  qoicker,  stronger. 
There's  a  Divinity  within 
That  makes  men  great,  whene'er  thejr 
wUl  it. 
God  works  with  all  who  dare  to  win. 
And  the  time  cometh  to  reveal  it. 

*T  is  coming  I  yes,  *t  is  coming! 
Freedom !  the  tyrants  kill  thy  brsTea, 

Yet  in  oar  memories  live  the  sleepers ; 
And,  tho'  doom'd  millions  food  the  graves, 
Dog   by    l>eath'a    fl««a,     red-handed 
reapers, 
The  world  shall  not  Ibr  ever  how 
To    things  which   mock     Ood's    own 
endeavoor ; 
T  is  nearer  than  they  wot  of  now, 
MThen  flowers  shall  wivathe  the  sword 
forever. 

T  isooming!  yea,  *t  la  coming  I 


*  The  MLoming  lioes,  by  Ebeoexer  Elliott,  are  worth/  to  follow  thta 
eilract:— 


"llie  di7  waa  fldr,  the  cannon  roard, 

OaUblew  the  bracing  north, 
Aad  Praaloik'a  MiUsby  thoaaaada  poai'd 

Their  little  c^»tivea  forth. 
AH  hi  their  best  thej  paced  the  street, 

AD  giad  that  they  were  free; 
Aad  sttg  aoong  with  volees  sweet— 

Theyaaagoflibertj! 

teftvn  their  llpa  the  rose  had  fled. 
Like  *  death-in-life*  they  smUed ; 

Aid  sdD  as  eadh  paa^d  by,  I  said, 
Aksllathataehild? 

napvaT«d,aDdmen-a  ghastly  crew— 
Itech'd  with  them  side  by  side; 

while  hand  in  hand,  and  two  by  two^ 
Thsy  Boved»a  living  Uda. 

neoamda  and  thoaaBnd»-oh,  ao  white  I 
With  eyea  soglaxed  and  dall  1 

Aha!  liwaaiBdaadari 
TooHdljbeaatifall 


And  oh,  the  pang  their  voicea  gave 

Befuaea  to  depart  I 
Thia  ia  a  walling  for  tlie  gravel 

I  whiapez*d  to  my  heart. 
It  waa  aa  it;  where  roaes  blaah'd, 

A  sadden,bbutinK  gale. 
O'er  field  of  bloom  had  rudely  ruah'd, 

And  tamed  the  roaea  pale. 
It  was  aa  ii;  in  glen  andgrove^ 

Tbe  wild  birds  sadly  sang ; 
And  every  linnet  moam*d  Its  love. 

And  every  throsh  its  yoong. 
It  waa  aa  1(  in  dnngeon  gloom. 

Where  chained  Despair  reclined, 
A  Boand  came  from  the  living  tomb. 

And  hymn'd  the  poaaing  wind. 
And  while  they  aang,  and  thoagh  they 


My  aool  groaa'd  heavily— 
Oh!  whowooldwlahtohaveaohild! 
A  mother  who  would  be  !*' 
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I^tenitty !  Love'i  other  nunft ! 

I>e*r,  be4ven-coun«cting]ink  of  Being  • 
Then  aboU  we  grasp  thy  golden  dreiun, 

Ab  souU,  fiill-statured,  grow  Ikr-aeeing. 
Thoa  Shalt  unfold  our  better  part, 

And  in  our  Ufe-eap  yield  more  honey ; 
Ught  up  with  joy  the  poor  man's  heart, 

And  Love's  own  -wwAA  with  anilles  mare 

is  coming!  ye«,  *t  is  coming ! 


sonny. 


Afy  it  moat  come!  The  "rrrsnt'a  throa* 

b  crumbltng,  with  our  hot  tean  mated ; 
The  Sword  eartii'a  mighty  have  leaat  on 
Is    canlcerd,   with  our   hean'a  tdood 
crusted. 
Room !  for  the  men  of  Mind  mako  way  I 

Te  robber  Rulers,  pause  no  longer; 
Te  cannot  stay  the  opening  day : 
The  world   rolls    on,  the  li^^t  grow* 
stronger,— 

The  People^t  Advenff  coming  I 

Although  Dot  reared  amongst  the  whirring  steam  engines, 
or  surrounded  by  sights  so  miserable  as  those  desoribed  by 
Gerald  Massey,  Robert  NicoU's  childhood  was  spent  in 
poverty,  his  youth  was  a  struggle  against  difficulty  and  disease. 

He  was  born  on  the  7th  of  January,  1814,  in  the  parish  of 
Auclitergaven,  in  Perthshira  His  father  was,  at  Bobert^s 
birth,  a  respectable  farmer ;  but,  having  become  surety  to  the 
amount  of  £600,  for  a  relative,  who  failed  and  absconded,  he 
was  forced  to  sell  his  farm  to  defray  the  debt,  and  he  became^  in 
Eobert's  second  year,  a  day-laborer  upon  the  fields,  which  he 
had  recently  held  in  his  own  possession.  At  nine  months  old 
Bobert  could  speak  as  infants  speak;  at  eighteen  months  he  knew 
his  letters,  and  in  his  fifth  year  he  could  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  his  mother  was  his  teacher.  In  an  account  of  his 
early  life,  written  for  a  friend,  he  observes,  after  relating  hia 
father's  misfortune  : — 

*'  He  was  rained  '  out  of  house  and  hold.'  From  that  day  to  this^ 
he  has  gained  his  own  and  his  children's  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.  I  was  then  too  young  to  know  the  full  extent  of  our  misfor- 
tunes ;  but,  joung  as  I  was,  I  saw  and  felt  a  great  change.  My 
mother,  in  her  early  years,  was  an  ardent  book-woman.  When  she 
became  poor,  her  time  was  too  precious  to  admit  of  its  being  spent 
in  reading,  and  I  generallr  read  to  her  while  she  was  working  ;  for 
she  took  care  that  her  children  should  not  want  education.  Ever 
since  I  can  remember,  I  was  a  keen  and  earnest  reader.  Before  I 
was  six  years  of  age,  I  read  every  book  that  came  in  my  way,  and 
had  gone  twice  through  my  grandfather's  small  collection,  though  I 
had  never  been  at  school. 

*'  When  I  had  attained  my  sixth  year,  I  was  sent  to  the  parish 
school,  which  was  three  miles  distant,  and  I  generally  read  going 
and  returning.  To  this  day,  I  can  walk  as  quickly  as  my  neighbours, 
and  read  at  the  same  time  with  the  greatest  ease.  I  was  sent  to  the 
herding  at  seven  years  of  age,  and  continued  herding  all  summer, 
and  attending  school  all  winter  with  my  'fee  * " 

In  a  few  notes  written  by  NicolPs  younger  brother,  Mr. 
William  Nicoll,  now  of  Glasgow,  in  adverting  to  Robert's 
childhood,  it  is  stated  : — 

"  Even  at  this  early  period,  Bobert  was  a  voracious  reader,  and 
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B0fcr  went  to  tlie  berdiiig  without  a  *book  in  his  plAid*  and  he 
genmllj  read  both  going  and  returning  from  school  From  his 
studious  dispoation,  though  a  favourite  with  the  other  bojs  from 
his  sweetness  of  temper*  he  hardly  ever  went  by  auT  other  name  than 
Tke  Mmister,  When  about  twelve,  he  was  taken  from  herdinjg^,  and 
sent  to  work  in  the  garden  of  a  neighbouring  proprietor.  With  the 
fiflerenee,  that  he  had  now  less  time  for  reia^n^  than  before,  the 
chs^gs  in  his  employment  made  very  little  change  m  his  habits.  He 
went  to  school  during  the  winter  as  usual.'* 

Bitf  school  education  consisted  of  two  years  attendance 
npon  a  jomig  student  named  Marshal,  attendance  for  short 
periods  in  two  other  schools,  and  six  weeks  instruction  in  the 
parish  school  Monedie.  He  seems  to  have  learned  little  beyond 
writing  and  accounts,  with  some  slight  knowledge  of  Geometry. 
Of  languages,  save  the  English,  he  never  acquired  more  than 
the  Latin  rudiments.  Wbibt  attending  Marshall,  being  then 
in  his  tweirtb  year,  a  book  club  wasestablished  in  a  neighbouring 
village,  and  of  it,  and  of  hi^  after  reading,  he  gave  the  following 
looDunt,  in  the  sketch  of  his  life  to  which  we  have  already 
referred: — 

"  When  I  had  aaved  a  sufficient  quantity  of  silver  coin,  I  became 
a  member.  I  had  previously  devoured  all  the  books  to  be  got  in  the 
parish  for  love,  and  I  soon  devoured  all  those  in  the  library  for 
money.  Besides,  bv  that  time  I  began  to  get  larger  *  fees/  (the 
Scotch  word  is  the  best,)  and  I  was  id>le  to  pay  Is.  6d.  a  month,  for 
a  month  or  two,  to  a  boi^seller  in  Perth,  for  reading.  From  hiro  I 
got  many  new  works  ;  and  among  the  rest  the  Waverley  Novels. 
With  them  I  was  enchanted.  Thev  opened  up  new  '  sources  of 
interest,  and  thought,  of  which  I  before  knew  nothing.  I  can  yet 
look  with  no  common  feelings  on  the  wood,  in  which,  while  herding,  I 
read  Kenilworth. 

*'  As  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  I  began  to  write  my  thoughts 
when  I  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  continued  to  do  so  at  intervals 
nnti)  I  was  nxte^i,  when,  despairing  of  ever  being  able  to  write  the 
English  language  correctly,  I  made  a  bonfire  of  my  papers,  and 
wrote  no  more  till  I  was  eighteen. 

**  My  ezcurave  course  of  reading,  among  both  poets  and  prosers, 
gave  me  many  pleasures  of  which  my  fellows  knew  nothing ;  but  it 
fikewise  made  me  more  sensitive  to  the  insults  and  degradations  that 
s  dependent  must  suffer.  You  cannot  know  the  horrors  of  depen- 
dence ;  but  I  have  felt  them,  and  have  registered  a  vow  in  heaven, 
that  I  shall  be  independent,  thot^h  it  be  but  on  a  crust  and  water. 

**  To  farther  my  progress  in  lite,  I  bound  myself  apprentice  to  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Robertson,  wine-merchant  and  grocer  in  Perth.  When  I 
csme  to  Perth,  I  bought  Gobbett's  Snelish  Qrammar,  and  by 
constant  study  soon  made  myself  master  of  it,  and  then  commenced 
writing  as  before;  and  you  know  the  result. 

'*  When  I  first  came  to  Perth,  a  gentleman  lent  me  his  right  to  the 
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Perth  Library,  and  thus  I  procured  many  works  I  could  not  get 
before  ;  Milton's  Prose  WorKS,  Locke's  Works^  and,  what  I  prized 
more  than  all,  a  few  of  Bentham's,  with  many  other  works  in 
various  departments  of  literature  and  science,  which  I  had  not  had 
the  good  fortune  to  read  before. 

*' I  was  twenty  years  of  age  in  the  month  of  January  last;  and 
my  apprenticeship  expires  in  September  next.  By  that  time  I  hope, 
by  close  study,  to  have  made  myself  a  good  French  scholar ;  and  I 
intend,  if  I  can  raise  the  monies,  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  of 
North  America. 

"  I  do  not  rate  my  literary  productions  too  highly  ;  but  they  have 
all  a  definite  purpose-^-that  of  trying  to  raise  the  many.  I  am  a 
Radical  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  and  I  must  stand  by  my  order. 
I  am  employed  in  working  for  my  mistress  from  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  nine  o'clock  at  night ;  and  I  must  therefore  write 
when  others  are  asleep.  During  wmter,  to  sit  without  fire  is  a  hard 
task :  but  summer  is  now  coming — and  then  !*' 

"Whilst  residing  in  Perth  it  was  his  custom  to  rise,  during 
tbe  summer^  at  Hve  o'clock ,  and  proceeding  to  the  North  Inchy 
he  seated  himself  there  and  read  and  wrote  in  the  open 
air  until  seven  o'clock,  at  which  hour  his  employer's  shop 
was  opened;  he  also  joined  a  debating  society  of  young  men^  and 
its  object  appears  to  have  been  partly  political  and  partly 
literary.  At  one  of  these  meetings  he  read  a  story  entitled 
//  Zingaro,  which  he  sent  to  Johnstone's  Magazine ;  it  was 
accepted  and  printed,  and  thus  in  his  eighteenth  year,  (1832) 
he  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  author.  Having  injured 
himself  inteniaily  by  incautiously  lifting  a  heavy  weight,  and 
having  increased  the  injury  by  too  assiduous  study,  he  waa 
obliged  to  return  to  his  native  air,  through  the  effect  of 
which  he  rapidl)-  recovered,  and  set  out  for  Edinburgh  in 
search  of  employment;  he  could  obtain  none,  but  having  been 
introduced  to  Bobert  Chambers  and  Robert  GilfiUan,  and  either 
through  their  encouragement,  or  from  the  natural  bent  of  his 
own  mind,  he  resolved  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to 
literature ;  and  as  a  further  means  of  support,  he  was  induced  to 
open  a  circulating  library  in  Dundee,  which  he  was  enabled  to  do 
through  the  slight  assistance  of  his  friends  and  his  own  frugal 
and  self-denying  habits. 

It  will  have  been  perceived  that  in  politics  he  was  a  radical. 
He  delivered  political  lectures,  made  speeches,  and  read  much, 
and  wrote  largely  and  frequently  for  the  liberal  newspapers  ot  th^ 
town;  and,  in  addition,  prepared  his  volume  ot  Poems  and  Lyrics. 
The  work  was  put  to  press  in  one  of  the  newspaper  offices  of  Don- 
dee,  and  the  cost  was  almost  defrayed  by  the  subscriptions  of 
the  young  workmen  of  the  town ;  Mr.  Tait,  of  Edinburgh, 
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edDsentiiig  to  become  the  publisher.  Being  miable,  owing  to  his 
irant  of  capital,  and  to  liis  literary  occnpations^to  carry  on  the  li- 
brsiy,  he  assigned  it  to  a  young  man  whom  he  had  some  short 
time  previously  taken  into  partnership ;  besides  he  had  fallen  in 
love  with  a  niece  of  the  editor  of  one  of  the  papers  to  which  he 
eontriboted^and  was  anxions  to  discover  some  more  certain  means 
of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  To  add  to  his  troubles  he  had  involved 
his  mother  in  pecuniary  engagements  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
pounds,  which,  though  a  small  sum,  was  a  very  considerable 
loss  to  her.  Shortly  before  disposing  of  the  library  he  wrote 
thus  to  his  mother : — 

**  Half  the  unhwpiness  of  life  springs  from  looking  baok  to  ^riefa 
which  are  past,  and  forward  with  fear  to  the  iuture.  That  is  not 
my  vay.  1  am  determined  never  to  bend  to  the  storm  that  is  com- 
ing, and  never  to  look  back  on  it  after  it  has  passed.  Fear  not  for 
me,  dear  mother  ;  for  I  feel  mjself  daiW  gp*owing  firmer,  and  more 
bopefol  in  spirit.  The  more  I  think  and  reflect— and  thinking,  in. 
itnd  of  reaiding,  is  now  my  occupation— I  feel  that,  whether  I  be 
growing  richer  or  not,  I  am  growing  a  wiser  man,  which  is  far  better. 
Pain,  poverty,  and  aU  the  other  wild  beasts  of  life  which  so  affrigbt 
others^  I  am  so  bold  as  to  think  I  could  look  in  the  face  without 
shrin^gj  without  lo.^ing  respect  for  myself,  faith  in  man's  high 
destinies,  and  trust  in  God.  There  is  a  point  which  it  costs  much 
SMBtal  toil  and  struffglix^  to  gain,  but  wbich«  when  onoe  gained*  a 
man  can  look  down  from*  as  a  traveller  from  a  lofty  mountain,  on 
storms  raging  below,  while  he  is  walking  in  sunshine.  That  I  have 
yet  gained  this  point  in  life  I  will  not  say,  but  1  feel  myself  daily 
nearer  it." 

In  1836  he  determined  to  remove  to  London,  but  upon 
reaching  Edinburgh  he  was  offered  employment  by  Mr.  Tait, 
and  shortly  afterwards  he  obtained,  through  the  intervention 
of  the  same  kind  friend,  the  situation  of  editor  of  Tie  Leeds 
Times,  with  the  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 
He  rendered  this  paper  a  very  able  advocate  of  radicalism,  and 
waged  a  fierce  warfare  with  the  opposite  organ.  The  Leeds 
MjefcSLTWm 

In  December,  1836,  he  married  Miss  Alice  Suter,  the  young 
lady  to  whom  we  have  already  referred.  She  possessed  con- 
siderable beauty,  was  about  two  years  younger  than  her  hus- 
band, but  of  constitution  more  delicate  than  his  own.  Their 
wedded  life  was  happy,  and  he  stated  that,  from  the  period  of 
his  marraige  to  his  death,  he  never  dined  out  of  his  own 
lodgings. 

The  spring  of  1837  was  cold  and  harsh,  and  it  developed  the 
disease  under  which  NieoU  laboured ;  this  attack  was  rendered 
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still  more  vident  by  the  exertions  which  Nicoll  (At  himself 
boDud  to  make  in  aiding  to  secure  the  return  of  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  who  contested  the  representation  of  Leeds  with 
Sir  John  Beckett.  Nicoll  was  ordered  to  seek  his  native  air 
at  once  ;  there  his  health  improved,  and  he  removed  to 
Knaresborough,  where  lodgings  were  provided  for  him  by  a 
friend.  Whilst  residing  at  Knaresborough  he  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  his  brother,  and  we  insert  it  as  a  very 
beautiful  expression  of  thought  and  feeling : — 

"  Kn ARS8BORODGH,  lOth  Octoher,  1837. 

<'  My  own  dear  kind  Brotbbr, — Both  your  letters  have  been 
received,  and  I  would  have  answered  them  long  ago,  had  I  been  able. 
I  oame  to  this  place,  which  is  near  Harrowgate,  and  eighteen  miles 
from  Leeds,  about  a  fortnight  ago  ;  bnt  I  feel  very  little '  better  for 
the  change.  My  bowels  are  better  ;  but  I  am  miserably  weak,  and 
can  eat  little.  My  arm  is  as  thin  as  that  of  a  child  a  month  old. 
Tety  it  is  strange,  that  with  all  this  illness  and  weakness,  I  feel  as  it 
were  no  pain.  My  breast,  cough,  and  all  have  not  been  so  well  for 
years.  I  feel  no  sickness^  but  as  sound  and  wholesome  as  ever  I  did. 
The  length  of  time  I  have  been  ill  and  my  weakness  alone  fric^hten 
me  ;  but  whether  I  am  to  die  or  live,  is  in  a  wiser  hand.  I  have 
been  so  long  ill  I  grow  peevish  and  discontented  sometimes ;  but  on 
the  whole  I  keep  up  my  spirits  wonderfully.  Alice  bears  up,  and 
hopes  for  the  best,  as  she  ought  to  do.  Oh.  Willie !  1  wish  I  had 
you  here  for  one  day,<— so  much,  much  I  have  to  say  about  them  sdl» 
m  case  it  should  end  for  the  worst.  It  may  not,  but  we  should  be 
prepared.     I  go  home  to  Leeds  again  on  Friday. 

'*  Thank  you  for  your  kind  dear  letter  ;  it  brought  sunshine  to  my 
sick  weariness.     I  cried  over  it  like  a  child.        •        •        •         • 

Sickness  has  its  pains,  but  it  has  likewise  its  pleasures.    From ^ 

and  others,  I  have  received  such  kind,  kind  letters ;  and  the  London 
Working-Men's  Association,  to  whom  I  am  known  but  by  my  efforts 
in  the  cause,  have  written  me  a  letter  of  condolence  filled  with  the 
kindest  hopes  and  wishes. 

*'  I  have  just  received  another  letter  fVom  Tait,  which  made  me 
weep  with  joy,  and  which  will  have  the  same  effect  upon  you.  He 
bids  me  send  to  him  for  monej,  if  I  need  it ;  and  urges  me  to  leave 
Leeds  and  the  paper  instautly,  and  come  to  Edinburgh,  where  there 
is  a  house  ready  tor  me  ;  and  there  to  live,  and  attend  to  nothing 
but  my  health  till  I  get  better.  He  urges  me  to  this  with  a  fa- 
ther's kindness ;  and  bids  me  feel  neither  care  nor  ansiety  on  any 

account And  so  delicately,  too,  he  offers  and  • 

urges  all  this.  How  can  I  ever  repay  this  man  and  the  Johnstones 
for  such  kindness. — Should  I  do  this  ?  1  know  not.  You  admire 
my  articles :  they  are  written  almost  in  torment. 

**  You  will  go  to  Tulliebeltane  on  Sunday,  and  read  this  letter  to 
them.  Tell  them  all  this.  I  wish  my  mother  to  come  here  imme- 
diately  to  consult  with  her.     I  wish  to  see  her.     I  think  a  sight 
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of  her  would  eure  me.  I  am  fare  a  breath  of  Bcotdsh  air  would. 
Whenerer  I  get  well  I  could  get  a  dozen  editorship*  iu  a  week«  for 
I  hare  now  a  name  and  a  reputation. 

•*  Mj  mother  rauat  come  immediately.  Yet  I  feel  regret  at  leav- 
ing the  paper,  eTen  for  a  season.  Think  on  all  that  you,  and  I,  and 
niilioiia  more  have  suffered  by  the  system  I  live  to  war  against,  and 
then  you  will  join  with  me  in  thinking  every  hour  misspent  whJoh  is 
not  devoted  to  the  good  work. 

•«  Bear,  dear  Willie,  give  my  love  to  them  all, — ^to  my  parents... 
to  Joe — ^to  Maggie— to  Charlie—to  aunt-^to  grandfather.  Write, 
to  say  when  my  mother  comes.  Write  often,  often,  and  never  mind 
poBti^.  I  have  filled  my  paper,  and  have  not  said  half  of  what  I 
wished.  •  •  •  •  •  I  can  do  nothing  till  I  see 
m  mother.  I  cannot  find  words  to  say  how  I  feel  Tait^s  kindness. 
Write  M>on.  I  have  much  more  to  say»  but  1  am  tired  writing. 
This  is  the  most  beautiful  country  you  ever  saw,  but  1  have  no  heart 
to  enjoy  it. — Qod  bless  you, 

BOBBET  Nicouu** 

He  was  ordered  again  to  return  to  his  native  place,  and  he 
left;  Leeds  accompanied  by  his  wife,  his  mother,  and  his  mother- 
in-kwy  intending  to  proceed  from  Hnll  to  Leith.  As  he  was 
seated  in  the  railway  carriage  he  was  met,  for  the  first  and 
last  time,  by  the  man  who  afterwards  proclaimed  him — "Scot- 
kod*s  second  Burns'' — ^Ebenezer  £Iliott. 

He  arrived  at  Leith  towards  the  end  of  October,  and  went 
to  a  friend's  house  in  the  neighbourhood.  Here  he  was  visited 
by  Doctor  Andrew  Combe,  and  his  nephew,  Doctor  Cox.  He 
seemed  to  rally,  and  his  mother  returned  to  her  home,  sending 
to  him  his  sister  and  his  brother.  Sir  William  Molesworth 
sent  him  a  Tery  kind  letter,  enclosing  fifty  pounds,  but  he  did 
uoC  long  oatlive  the  receipt  of  this  timely  supply.  A  few  days 
after  it  reached  him  his  disease  assumed  its  worst  and  most 
aggravated  form.  His  father  and  mother  were  informed  of 
his  condition ;  they  were  too  poor  to  hire  a  conveyance,  but, 
upon  receiving  the  intimation  late  on  a  December  day,  they 
set  out  for  Leith,  and  walking  all  night  they  reached  the  death- 
bed of  their  son  a  few  hours  oefore  he  expired.* 

Robert  NicoU  died  in  the  month  of  December,  18S7»  in  the 
24th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of 
North  Leith.     "  Bums,*'  writes  Ebenezer  Elliott,  «*  at  Lis  age 

*  His  family  were  so  poor  that  when  his  mother  came  to  see  him,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  first  ulness  in  1837,  she  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the 
joomey  to  Leeds  by  the  wages  which  she  received  while  workii^  as  a 
mper  in  the  fields  by  the  wayside ;  her  words  were,  "  I  shore  for  the 
Blkr.** 
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had  done  nothing  like  him.  Unstained  and  pore,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  died  Scotland's  second  Bums ;  happy  in  this, 
that  without  having  been  a  '  blasphemer,  a  persecutor,  and 
injurious/  he  chose,  like  Paul,  the  right  path;  and  when  the 
Terrible  Angel  said  to  his  youth,  '  Where  is  the  wUe? — ^where 
is  the  acribef — where  is  the  dUputer? — Hath  not  Cted  made 
foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  V — he  could  and  did  answer, 
•  By  the  grace  of  Ood,  I  am  what  I  am! '' 

During  his  residence  in  Leeds,  Nicoll  wrote  several  short 
poems ;  but  two  only  of  these  were  published  during  his  life* 
time,  and  appeared  in  Taifs  Magazine.  The  following  poem 
was  written  during  his  last  severe  illness,  and  is  believed  to 
be  the  last  of  liis  compositions  : — 

DEATH. 

Thb  dew  Ifl  on  the  Summer's  greenest  grua, 
Through  which  the  modeit  dalajr  blmbiaig  peepe ; 

The  gentle  wind  MtaX  like  a  ^oet  doth  peas, 
A  waring  shadow  on  the  com-fleld  ke^ ; 

Bnt  I  who  lore  them  all  shall  never  be 

Again  among  the  woods,  or  on  the  moorland  lea ! 

The  son  shines  sweetly— sweeter  may  it  shine  I 

Bless'd  is  the  brightness  of  a  Smnmer  day ; 
It  cheers  lone  hesrts ;  and  why  should  I  repine, 

Although  among  green  fields  I  cannot  stray! 
Woods  t  I  have  grown,  since  last  I  heard  you  wsys^ 
Familiar  with  death,  and  nei^bonr  to  the  grare  i 

These  words  have  shaken  mighty  hnman  souls- 
Like  a  sepnkhre's  echo  drear  they  tonnd— 

E'en  as  the  owl's  wild  whoop  at  midnight  rolls 
The  iried  remnants  of  old  ruins  round. 

Yet  wherefore  tremble  ?    Can  the  soul  decay  ?— 

Or  that  which  thinks  and  feels  in  aught  e'er  &de  away  ? 

Are  there  not  aspirations  in  each  heart, 

Aftera better,  brighter  world  than thlat 
Longfaigs  fior  beings  nobler  in  each  part— 

Things  more  exalted— steeped  In  deeper  bUssf 
Who  gave  us  these?    What  are  they?   Soul !  in  thee 
The  bud  is  budding  now  for  Immortality  1 

Death  comes  to  take  me  where  I  long  to  be; 

One  pang,  and  bright  blooms  the  Immortal  flower ; 
Death  comes  to  lead  me  fhnn  mortality, 

To  lands  which  know  not  one  onhappy  hcmr  :•— 
I  have  a  hope—  a  Dalth ;— from  sorrow  here 
I'm  led  by  Death  away— why  should  I  start  and  ftar  ? 

If  Ihare  loved  the  forest  and  ISte field. 

Can  I  not  love  them  deeper,  better,  there? 
If  an  that  Power  hath  made,  to  me  doth  yield 

Something  of  good  and  beauty   eomething  fttr-- 


Freed  from  the  grossness  of  mortality, 

)  them  all,  and  better  all  ei^oy  ? 


May  1  not  love  t 


A  change  from  woe  to  joy— ftvm  earth  to  heaven. 
Death  gives  me  this— it  leads  me  calmly  where 

The  souls  that  long  ago  fimn  mine  were  riven 
Hay  meet  again!    Death  answers  many  a  prayer. 

Bright  day !  shine  on- be  glad :— Days  toighter  £v 

Are  stratdhed  before  my  eyes  than  those  of  mortals  are! 
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I  voBldbetaM  OMag  tlid  wildasfe  floiron, 
1  voaM  be  laid  wliera  lutppy  hearta  can  come  :- 

Tba  wotthleaa  day  I  heed  not;  but  in  boiin 
Of  gnriiing  noontide  jojr,  it  may  be,  some 

WIB  dwell  opoo  my  name,  and  I  will  be 

Abapfy  apiiit  then.  Affection's  look  to  see. 


Deafii  ia  upon  me*  yet  1  fear  notnoir:— 

Open  my  chamber  window—  let  me  look 
Upon  the  ailent  valee— the  smuiy  glow 

Tbai  flllB  each  alley,  dose,  and  oopsewood  nook : 

1  know  them— lore  tbem-^monrn  not  them  to  leare ; 
EadatenoeaadftB  change  my  iiplrit  omnot  griere ! 

We  have  written  these  biographical  sketches  of  these  two 
Poets  of  Labor^  as  we  wished  the  reader  to  understand^  as  fully 
as  oQiselves,  the  principle  upon  which  we  contend  that  the 
genuine  poetry  of  all  such  men  must  be  the  fruit  of  the  whole 
moral  and  spiritual  being ;  that  the  poet  and  the  man  must  be 
one— that  every  Poet  of  Labor  must,  as  Nicoll  declared  he 
hifflsdf  had  done^  ''write  his  Aeart  in  his  poems/' 

What  the  moral  and  spiritual  being  of  these  two  men  is 
the  reader  knows — ^beauty^  pathos,  and  vigor  in  the  one ; 
energy,  fire,  pathos  and  passion  in  the  other.  In  love,  NicoU 
is  a  JoveTy  Maasey  an  idolater ;  in  politics,  Nicoll  is  a  reformer, 
Massey  a  revolutionist.  Take,  for  example,  the  manner  in 
which  each  sings  to  his  wife, — thus  Nicoll  to  bis 


ALICE. 

MTbffcaatliiireaa*dtothlne,  Alice; 

Hy  arm ia  romd  thee  twined; 
**  rbnaOidweDaoanylip.  Altoe, 


I  in  thy  annny  e'e^ 

aa,  on  tiiy  brow ; 

Esxlh  a  Bcsvett  ia  hoe  to  thee  ndiBe» 

For  we  are  happy  now  I 


As  the  sommcr  biTexock's  breaat; 
And  Peace  sfteepa  In  tiiy  aoBl,  Altee, 

Like  the  laTerock  on  its  nest  I 
Srctli  lay  Uiy  heart  ahoon  my  hcvtk 

Fff  It  la  a*  thine  ain ; 
Ite  monOBg  lore  it  gl'ea  to  thee, 

Wkldx  kens  nae  goUe  or  tt^un ! 

Bk  itern  In  yonder  lift.  Alice» 

Is  a  ]o?e-li|dited  e'e, 
FBTdfii- o'  gladsome  tean,  Alice, 

VhQe  wafccliing  thee  and  me. 
Ilditviilght  hear  the  thoaghts  nm  back, 

Uke  moonlight  on  the  ttreama, 
nn  the  orflfltedaa  heart  growB  grit 

Wr  a*  Its  earty  dzeamal 

Laume  amang  the  hUla,  Alice, 
where  wave  the  hreekana  green, 

1  VMdcr'd  by  ttie  horn,  Ahce, 
Where  fldiy  ftct  Uid  hicii,  ■■ 


Whae  o*er  nehnng  a  Tiaion  aweet, 
My  heart  will  ne'er  forget— 

A  dream  o'  Sunmer  twiU^ttlmea 
Whenflowen  wl*  dew  were  wet ! 


I  thought  on  a*  thetalea,  Allee^ 

0*  Woman's  lore  and  fidth ; 
Of  Itath  that  sailed  at  ftaer,  AUee, 

And  Lore  that  conquer^  Death ; 
AflSBCtlon  hieasinghettta  and  hamea, 

When  Joy  waa  te  awa, 
And  Fear  and  Hate ;  hut  Lore,  0  Love! 

AbooQ  and  orer  a*  I 

Andllieh  I  thought  wi*  me,  Allee, 

Ane  walk'd  in  beauty  there^ 
A  bdngmade  fbr  love,  Alice, 

So  pure,  and  good,  and  Adr— 
Who  shared  my  8onl--my  every  hoar 

O'aorrow  and  o*  mirth; 
And  when  that  dream  was  gone,  my  heart 

Waa  lonely  on  the  earth  f 

Ay,  lonely  grew  the  world,  Allee— 

Adreary  hame  to  me; 
Without  a  bosh  or  Meld,  Alice, 

Or  leafy  sbdterlng  tree ; 
And  aye  as  sough'd  life's  ragfaig  storm, 

Wl*  keen  and  eerie  blew, 
Hy  soul  grew  sad,  and  cold  my  heart, 

Iwish'dto  beawa*. 


J 
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But  ll^t  eaiM  o*er  my  way,  AUeOi 

And  life  grew  Joy  tome; 
The  delay  in  my  path,  Alice^ 

UndoMd  ita  gentle  e'e; 
Lore  bre&th'd  In  ilka  wind  tlut  blew. 

And  in  Uk  birdie's  aang; 
Wl*  sonny  thoughts  o*  summer  time 

The  blithesome  heart  grew  thrang. 

Mt  dreams  o*  youth  and  lore,  AlicCi 

were  a'  brought  back  again ; 
And  Hope  upraised  Its  head,  AUee^ 

Like  the  violet  after  rain ; 
A  sweeter  maid  was  by  my  side 

Than  thingsof  dreams  can  be, 
First,  precious  love  to  her  I  gavoi 

And,  Alice,  thou  wertaheT 


I  Nae  Up  ean  ever  apeak,  AUoe. 
I      Nae  tongue  ean  ever  tell, 

I  The  sumleas  love  for  thee,  Alice, 
I      With  which  my  heart  doth  swell ! 

I  Pure  as  the  thoughts  of  Infkats*  aoula, 
I      And  innooent  and  young ; 

,  Sic  love  was  never  tauld  In  sangs, 
81c  sanga  were  never  song  I 

,    If  y  hand  la  on  thy  heart,  Alice, 
Sae  place  thy  hand  In  mine; 
!   Now,  welcome  weal  and  woe,  AUoe, 
Our  love  we  canna  time. 
Aekisa!  let  others  gather  gowd 

Free  ilka  land  and  aea; 
If  y  treasure  la  the  richeat  yet, 
For,  Alice,  I  ha'e  thee  ! 


^  Here  we  have  beaatiful  thoaghts^  tender,  holy,  and  true« 
But  thus  sings  Massey,  in  bis  deep-hearted  love^  to  the  Poor 
Man's  ~^ 


A  POOR  HAN'S  WIFE. 

Rem  dainty  hand  neatled  In  mine,  rich  and 
white. 

And  timid  aa  trembling  dove ; 
And  It  twinkled  about  me,  a  jewel  of  Ught, 

Aa  ahe  gamlaht  our  feaat  of  love: 
T  waa  the  queenlieat  hand  In  all  lady-land, 

And  ahe  was  a  poor  Man's  wlfo  I 
0 1  Uttle  ye*d  think  how  that  was,  white 
hand 

Gould  dare  in  the  batOe  of  Ufa. 

Bar  heart  it  was  lowly  aa  maiden's  might 

But  hath  dimb'd  to  heroic  height. 
And  bumM  like  a  shield  in  detaice  of  ma, 

On  the  sorest  field  of  fight ! 
And  startling  as  ilre,  it  hath  often  flaaht  up 

In  her  eyes,  the  good  heart  and  rare  I 
Aashe  drank  down  her  half  of  ou  rbittereat 
cup, 

And  tau^t  me  how  to  bear. 

Her  sweet  eyea  that  aeem'd,  with  their 
■mile  aublime, 
Made  to  look  me  and  light  me  to  heaven, 
Th«y  have  triumph*d  thro*  bitter  teara 
many  a  time. 
Since  their  lore  to  my  life  waa  given : 


And  the  maiden-meek  voice  of  the  wamanly 
Wife 
Still  brlngeth  the  heavena  airier ; 
For  it  rings  like  the  voice  of  God  over  noiy 
life. 
Aye  bidding  me  climb  up  hl^ier. 

I  hardly  dared  think  it  waa  hunan,  irhea 

I  firat  lookt  in  her  yearning  flHce; 
For  it  ahooe  aa  the  heavena  had  ope&'d 
then. 

And  clad  It  with  glonr  and  grace  I 
But  dearer  Ita  light  of  healing  grew 

In  our  dark  and  deaolate  day, 
Aa  the  Balnbow,  when  heaven  hath  no 
break  of  blue, 

Smlleth  the  atorm  away. 

0!  herahapewaathelitheatLoveUneaa,— 
Just  aa  axmftil  of  heaven  to  enfold ! 

But  the  form  that  benda  llower-Uka  In 
love*a  careaa, 
With  the  Victor'a  atrength  la  aooFa  t 

In  her  wanhlplhl  preaence  tnoaflgorad  I 


And  the  poor  Man'a  Eng!Uah  horns 
ShellghtawfththeBeao^  of  Oiaeoa  tbrn 


And  the  glory  ftfregaUeat  Bob& 


In  thoughts,  showing  poetic  fancy,  we  think  the  crowning 
of  onr  Poets  of  Labor  a  veir  difficult  office  of  criticism,  for 
tenderness  and  beauty  of  thought  we  know  few  poems  finer 
than  the  following,  Kiooll's  /  Am  Blind. 


1  AM  BUND. 

Ths  woodland  !  0  I  how  beanUftil, 

How  pleaaantit  muat  be ! 
How  aoft  ita  graaa— how  f^eah  the  laavea 

Upon  eachforeattreel 
I  hear  ita  wild  rcjoiciug  birda 

Their  aonga  of  cdadneaa  aing ; 
To  aeethem  leap  from  bough  to  bough 

Muat  be  a  pleaaant  thing : 
I  muat  but  image  it  in  mind, 
I  cannot  aee  it— I  am  bUad  I 


I  feel  the  ftagranee  of  the  flow«i%~ 
Oo,  pull  me  one,  I  pray: 

The  leavea  are  green  upon  ita  staBL— 
*Tia  richly  red  you  say  1 

01  it  muat  foil  of  beauty  be- 
lt hath  a  pleaaant  ameU ; 

Could  I  but  aee  ita  loveUneaa 
My  heart  with  Joy  would  aweU! 

I  can  but  Image  it  In  mind— 

I  ne  er  ahall  aee  it>I  am  blind  I 
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'Tb«lr  braachea  vklcly  apread; 
And  Nature  on  thJtr  buddiitg  laarea 

Jts  oandn^  dew  hAUi  sUed. 
nejr  auc  be  fair ;  but  wh»t  ia  groeaT 

Wb»tis  a  spreading  tree? 
What  13  a  abady  voodland  valk  ? 

Say,  ca&fit  tboa  aaairer  me  ? 
N^ !  I  maj  image  them  In  mind, 
fiat  caaaiA  luiav  them — ^I am  hOoAl 


Tbe  son^rters  that  ao  sweetly  chant 

Within  the  sky  ao  fiatr, 
CnUI  my  heart  with  jo  j  doth  leais 

A5  it  a  wild  htrd  were— 
H<>v  atem  thejr  to  the  light  hleaa'd  eye  ? 

vnall  are  they  than  ao  amall  ? 
Cao  socads  of  aoeh  surpa^alng  joy 

Ftqdi  tbtega  ao  tinyfiaU? 
I  mast  tut  image  them  in  mind 
I  eaoaotaee  tiaem—l  am  hUad  1 

A  annethtiig  wann  oomes  o'er  my  hand : 

Wltatiah?  pr»y  thee  teU: 
Snalifht  come  down  among  the  tceea 

Into  thia  narrow  dell  2 


Thau  Meat  the  nnUght  and  the  aun« 

And  both  are  very  briglit  I 
11b  well  they  are  not  known  to  m 

Or  I  might  loathe  my  uight: 
But  I  may  image  them  in  mind— 
I  ne'er  shall  see  them- 1  am  blind! 

My  hand  is  resting  on  yonr  cheek— 

Tia  soft  as  fleecy  anow : 
My  sister,  art  thou  very  fair  ? 

That  thou  art  good,  I  know. 
Thou  art— thou  art !  I  feel  the  blush 

Along  thy  neek  doth  wend  I 
Thou  must  be  £air— ao  carefully 

Thy  brother  thou  dost  tend  I 
But  I  must  image  thee  in  mind— 
I  cannot  see  rAe«— I  am  blind! 
The  changes  of  the  eartili  and  sky— 

All  Nature's  glow  and  gloom- 
Must  erer  he  nnlmown  to  me— 

My  aoul  is  la  a  tomb  ! 
0 !  X  can  feel  the  blessed  son, 

Mirth,  music,  tears  that  fall, 
And  darkncsa  sad,  and  joy,  and  wne,— 

Yea,  Nature's  movementa  all : 
But  I  must  image  tlicm  in  mind— 
I  cannot  see  thetn^l  am  Buxd  ! 


If  the  reader  has  ever  seen  that  excellent  lady,  and  admir- 
able  actress — Mrs.  Charles  Kean— in  Kin^  Rene's  Baughier, 
he  will  understand  how  exquisitely  this  description  of  the 
feelings  of  the  blind  are  word-painted  in  the  poem.  Besides,  to 
those  who  have  studied  the  thoughts  of  the  blind,  this  poem  is 
a*  perfect  in  observation  as  that  in  which  Wordsworth  describes 
the  earhest  dawn  of  morning,  and  in  which  he  tells  as : — 

**  By  this  the  stars  were  almost  gone, 
The  moon  was  setting  on  the  hill. 
So  pale  yon  scarcely  looked  at  her ; 
Vftf  Ixtilt  bird*  btgan  ti  stir 
Though  yet  that  tvnffWi  were  itilt," 

There  is,  however,  another  poem  in  this  volume,  entitled 
Tke  8iek  CaWs  Dream,  so  beautiful,  so  pathetic,  that  we 
«w#/  insert  it.  Tennyson's  New-year* s  Eve,  lias  been  compared 
with  this ;  but,  much  as  we  admire  the  Laureate's  genius, 
we  do  not  think  that  in  this  instance  he  is  victor : 


TH£  SICK  GHIUVS  D££AM. 

0*  mfther,  mither,  my  head  vw  sair, 

>.  Dd  my  ecn  wi*  tears  were  wect ; 
Bat  the  ptin  has  gane  ftir  evermair, 

Sse  mither  dinna  greet : 
And  I  ha'e  had  sic  a  bonnie  dream. 

Since  last  asleep  I  fell, 
0'  a*  that  iaholy  an  gude  to  name, 

That  i>e  wanken^d  my  dream  to  telL 

I  thoBght  on  the  mom  o*  a  simmer  day 

That  awa'  through  the  clouds  I  flew, 
Wliile  my  aOkcn  hair  did  wavin*  play 

'ILflix  breezes  steep  d  in  dew ; 
Ac<l  ^hs  happy  things  o'  life  and  light 

Wt;e  aroiuui  my  gowden  way. 
As  they  fctood  in  their  p;u-ent  lieaven*a  sight 

la  the  hamea  o'  ni|;htleas  day. 

5 


An'  sangs  o'  love  that  nae  tongue  may  tell 

Frae  Uieir  hearts  cam'  flomn'  free, 
TU)  the  atania  stood  still,  while  ahuig  did 
swell 

The  plaintlre  raelodle ; 
And  ane  o'  them  song  wi'  my mither's  Toleei 

Till  through  my  heart  did  gae 
That   chanted   hymn    ©•  my   balmhood's 
choice, 

Sae  dowie,  saft,  an*  wae. 

Thae  h^py  things  o'  the  glorioos  akv 

Did  lead  me  far  away, 
Where  the  stream  o'  life  rins  never  dry. 

Where  nathlng  kens  decay ; 
And  they  laid  me  down  in  a  mossy  bed, 

Wi'  curtains  o"  spring  leaves  green, 
And  the  name  o'  Uoo  they  praying  said. 

And  a  light  came  o'er  my  eeu. 
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Andl  saw  tbe earth  that  I bftd  left, 

And  I  saw  my  mlther  thore ; 
And  I  saw  her  grieye  that  she  was  bereft 

0'  the  bairn  she  thought  »ae  fldr; 
And  I  saw  her  pine  till  her  spirit  fled— 

Like  a  bird  to  its  yoong  ane's  nest— 
To  that  land  of  love ;  and  my  head  was  laid 

Again  on  my  mithcr's  breast. 
And,  mither,  ye  took  me  by  the  hand, 

As  ye  were  wont  to  do ; 
And  your  loo^  sae  saA  and  white,  I  fluid 

Laid  on  my  caller  browr ; 
And  my  lips  you  kisa'd,  and  my  curling 
hair 

You  round  your  fingers  wreath 'd ; 
And  I  kcnt  tliat  a  happy  mlther's  prayer 

Was  o'er  me  silent  breath  d ; 

And  we  wander'd  throngh  that  happy  land, 

That  was  gladly  gioriuiis  a* ; 
The  dwellers  there  were  an  angel>band. 

And  their  voices  o '  love  did  fa' 
On  our  ravish  d  ears  like  the  deeln'  tones 

0'  an  anthem  fiar  away, 
In  a  stam-lit  hour,  when  the  woodland 
moans 

That  its  green  is  tum*d  to  gray. 


And,  mither,  amcng  the  aarrowleM  thoe 

We  met  my  brithers  three, 
And  your  bonnie  Kay,  my  sifter  fidr. 

And  a  happy  balm  was  she ; 
And  the  led  me  awa  'mang  living  flowett, 

As  on  earth  she  aft  has  done; 
And  theglther  we  sat  In  the  holy  bow«n 

^licre  the  blessed  rest  aboon :— 
And  she  tauld  me  I  was  In  Paradise, 

Wliere  Gon  in  love  doth  dwell- 
Where  the  weary  rest,  and  the  monmer's 
voice 

Forsrets  its  warld-wall ; 
And  she  tauld  me  they  keat  oa  dole  nor 
care; 

And  bade  me  be  glad  to  dee, 
That  yon  sinlejs  land  and  the  dwellen  there. 

Might  be  hame  and  kin  to  me. 
Then  sweetly  a  voice  came  on  my  ears, 

And  it  sounded  sae  holily. 
That  my  heart  grew  saft-,  and  blabs  0*  tears 

Spnmi?  up  in  my  sleepin'  e'e; 
And  my  inmost  soul  was  sairly  mov«d 

Wl'  its  mair  than  mortal  Joy  ;— 
'Twos  the  voice  o'  Hiif  wha  baimies  lord 

That  wauken'd  your  droamin*  boy ! 

Excellent  as  these  poems  are,  and  possessing  genuine  poetic 
feeling  and  expression,  Massey  has  his  own  peculiar  beauties 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  readers,  may  exceed  those 
possessed  by  the  productions  of  NicoU  just  inserted.  In 
The  BaUad  of  Babe  Chrutabel^  Massey  appears  to  have  con- 
centrated all  his  powers ;  but  it  is  neither  so  original,  nor  so 
worthy  of  his  genius,  as  many  of  the  shorter  pieces  in  his  book. 
It  is  marked  by  all  that  wild  luxuriance,  that  lavish  scat- 
tering of  poetic  beauty,  distinguishing  Alexander  Smith's  Life 
Brarna  :  but  we  never  doubt  the  originality  of  Smith,  whilst 
Massey,  by  saturating  his  mind  with  the  full,  deep  floods  of 
Tennyson's  genius,  and  by  adopting  the  remarkable  metre  of 
In  Memoriam,  startles  us  frequently  by  passages  forcing  us  to 
pause  and  ask  ourselves — "  Is  this  Massey  or  Tennyson  ?" 

However,  there  are  passages  of  exquisite  beauty  in  this  poem, 
and,  of  these,  the  following,  describing  the  birth  oiBabe  Christ^ 
abel  is  unquestionably  worthy  of  all,  our  highest,admiration  ; — 


It  fell  upon  a  merry  May  mom, 
I*  the  perfect  prime  of  that  sweet  time 
When  d;ilsies  whiten,  v.oodbines  climb, — 

Tlie  dear  lUbe  Christabcl  was  bom. 

All  n!ght  the  Stars  bright  wntchos  kept. 
Like  G(mIs  that  look  a  golden  calm ; 
The  SUeiiv-e  droptits  precious  balm, 

And  the  tired  world  serenely  slept. 

The  birds  were  darkling  in  the  nest, 
Or  bosom*d  in  voluptuous  trees ; 
On  beds  of  flowers  the  panting  breeze 

Hadklstits  fiU  and  sank  to  rosL 


All  night  beneath  the  Cottage  eavea, 
A  lonely  li^ht,  with  tremulous  Arc, 
Surged  back  a  space  the  sea  of  dark. 

And  glanced  among  the  glimmering  loaves. 

Witliout!  the  quiet  heavens  above 
The  nest  of  life,  did  lean  and  brood  I 
Within  1  the  Mother  s  tears  of  blood 

Wet  the  Gethsemane  of  her  love  ! 

And  when  the  Mora  with  firolie  leit, 
Lookt  through  the  curtains  of  Uw  night. 
There  was  a  dearer  dawn  of  light, 

A  tenderer  life  the  Mother's  prest  i 
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Ak!  bii«toiiuiketi)el»ninreeIwlUl 
The  Star  new-Undtod  in  the  Jark— 
Life  fihst  had  flatter'd  like  a  Lark— 

Ujhkher  iMsom  a  aweet  ClUld! 


How  die  had  felt  U  drawlog  down 
fler  nesting  heart  more  cloae  and  doae,— 
Her  ro«»>bad  ripening  to  a  Bose, 

Hat  she  alioaM  one  day  aee  fall-blown  I 

Bow  die  had  throbbM  with  hopes  and  fears, 
▲nd  strund  her  inner  eyea  tlU  dim. 
To  see  the  coming  glory  swim 

Tkroogfa  the  rich  mist  of  happy  tears : 


For  it,  her  woman's  heart  drank  up, 
And  smiled,  at  Sorrow*B  darkest  dole  i 
And  now  Delight's  most  dainty  soul 
Was  crosht  for  her  in  one  rich  cap  I 
And  then  delicious  langnors  crept, 
Like  nectar,  on  her  pain's  hot  dronth, 
And  feeling  lingers— kissing  month- 
Being  fisint  with  Joy,  the  Mother  slept. 
Bab?  Chrlstahel  was  royally  bom  1 
For  when  the  earth  was  flnsht  with 

flowers, 
And  drencht  with  beanty  in  rainbow 
showers, 
She  oama  through  goldan  gates  of  Mom. 


That  Poets  of  Labor  should  sing,  and  sing  with  all  the 
stern  and  bitter  feeling  which  want,  and  real,  or  fancied 
wrongs  produce,  is  but  the  natural  result  of  adverse  circum- 
stances sorromiding  a  quick,  ardent,  and  strong  disposition. 
That  social  position  makes  and  moulds  such  men  as  these 
Dcme  can  doubt.    The 

'^  £je,  to  which  all  order  festers,  all  things  here 
are  out  of  joint," 

mt?  be  but  tinged  with  a  jaundiced  hue,  which  will  pass  away 
IS  life  grows  brighter  with  hope  and  knowledge.  Massey  tells 
OS  thai  he  does  not  now  think  as  bitterly  as  when  he  wrote— 
that  is,  his  own  feelings,  warped  in  youth  by  suffering,  have 
been  restored  to  that  shape  and  form  which,  whilst  it  enables 
him  to  see  both  sides  of  the  picture  of  life,  leaves  him,  with 
his  fine  mind,  as  clear  as  ever  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
condition  of  his  class.  NicoU  had  no  need  of  such  re-formation 
of  character  as  this.  Sprung  from  the  poor,  Presbyterian 
stock,  he  was,  by  nature,  of  the  sturdy  race  who  never  paltered 
ri^t,  as  they  esteemed  right ;  growing  up  self  formed,  but 
kindly  used,  he  became  self-reUant  and  independent:  the 
world  had  shown  him  kindnessi  and  he  knew  that  as  the  heart 
of  the  world  was  sound,  so  the  evils  existing  in  the  world 
ooald  be  amended,and  thus  he  sung  that  we  are  Brethren  All  :*« 

WE  ARK  BBSTHREN  A*. 

A  lunr  Mt  home  this  anld  w«iU  would  be, 
If  men,  when  they're  here,  oonld  make  shift  to  Agree^ 
An'  Hk  said  to  his  nelAboor,  in  eottage  an'  ha', 
**  Come,  gi'e  me  yonr  oand^we  are  brethren  a'.** 

I  kniiA  why  aae  wt'aulthar daoold fi«ht» 
When  to  'gree  would  make  a*  body  oosie  an*  rights 
When  wanmerta  wl*  man,  'tis  the  best  way  vn, 
To  aay,  **  Gi'e  me  yonr  hand— we  are  brethren  a'.*' 

My  coat  is  a  coarse  ane,  an'yonrs  may  be  fine, 
And  I  maon  drink  water  while  yon  may  drink  wine ; 
Bat  we  Kalth  ha'e  a  leal  heart,  unspotted  to  shaw : 
See  gi'e  me  your  head— we  are  brethren  a'. 
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The  knave  ye  would  scorn,  the  nnfiilthfa'  deride ; 
Yc  would  stand  like  a  rock,  wl*  the  truth  on  your  aide; 
Stte  would  I,  an'  nought  else  would  I  value  a  straw ; 
Then  gi'e  me  your  hand— we  are  brethren  a*. 
Te  would  scorn  to  do  fausely  by  woman  or  man ; 
/  hand  by  the  right  aye,  as  weel  as  I  can ; 
We  are  ane  in  our  Joys,  our  afTections,  an*  a*; 
Come,  gic  me  yonr  hand—we  are  brethren  a'. 
Tour  raither  has  lo'ed  yoa  as  mithers  can  lo*e ; 
An'  mine  has  done  for  me  what  mithers  can  do ; 
We  are  ane  hie  an'  laigh,  an*  we  should  na  be  twa : 
Sae  gi'e  me  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a\ 
We  love  the  same  simmer  day,  sunny  and  fair ; 
Hame !    Oh,  how  wc  love  it,  &n'  a'  that  are  there! 
Frae  the  pure  air  o'  Heaven  the  same  life  we  draw — 
Come,  gi'e  me  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a'. 
Frail,  shaktn'  Aold  Age,  wiU  soon  come  o'er  us  balth. 
An'  creepin  alang  at  his  back  will  be  Death ; 
Syne  into  the  same  mither-yird  we  will  fa': 
Come,  gi*e  me  your  hand— wb  a&e  bbetebbh  a.\ 

And  here  again,  with  kindly,  but  independent  feeling  he 
sings  in  strains  ^  orthy  Bobert  Burns,  the  rights  and  glories 
of  the  Poor  Polk  :— 


THE  PUIR  FOLK. 

A  SOSO. 

SovB  grow  fh'  proud  cor  ba^s  o'  gowd. 
And  some  are  proud  o"  loarning : 

An  honest  pot-r  man's  M'oriliy  name 
I  take  (tell  jilt  in  earning. 

Slaves  nocMnu  try  to  run  us  down- 
To  knaves  we're  unco  dour  folk; 

We're  aftcn  wrans'd,  but,  dell  may  care ! 
We're  honest  folk,  though  pulr  folk  I 

Wl'  Wallace  wight  we  fouglit  fu'  weel. 
When  lairds  und  lords  wei  e  jinking ; 

They  knelt  before  the  tyrant  loun— 
We  bruk  his  crown  I'm  thinking. 

Tlic  niuckle  men  he  boufxlit  wi'  gowd— 
S>Tie  he  began  to  Jeer  folk ; 

But  neither  bworda,  nor  gowd,  nor  guile, 
Could  turn  the  stur  .y  puir  folk ! 

When  auld  King  Charlie  tried  to  bind 

Wi*  ttira  sanl  and  conscience, 
In  virtue  o'  hU  right  divine, 

An*  ither  du't-h^e  nonsense— 
Wha  raised  at  Marstou  such  a  stour, 

AndraaUe  the  tyi-ants  fear  folk? 
Wha  prayed  anil  fought  vri'  Pvmand  Noll  ? 

The  trusty,  truthfu*  puir  foUc ! 
Wha  ance  upon  auld  Scotland's  hUls 
<i"  Were  huuicd  like  the  pi  Itrick, 
And  hack'd  wi'  swordn,  and  shot  wl'  guna, 

Fru-  Tummel's  bat.k  to  Kttrick,— 
Because  they  woultlna'  let  the  priest 

About  their  consc'encos.eer  folk? 
The  lairds  were  blooohoundH  to  the  clan— 

Ihe  Martyrs  were  the  puir  folk  1 


When  Boston  boys  at  Bunker's  hill 

Gort  Slavery's  minions  falter ; 
While  ilka  hearth  to  a'  the  bay 

Was  made  fair  Flneedom*s  altar; 
\^'ha  fought  the  flght,  and  gained  the  day  ? 

Gac  wa',  ye  luiaves  1  'twas  our  folk : 
The  beaten  great  men  served  a  king — 

The  victors  a'  were  puir  folk ! 

We  saw  the  com  and  baud  the  plough — 

We  a'  work  for  our  living ; 
We  gather  nought  but  what  we've  sawn— 

A'  else  we  reckon  thieving  :— 
And  for  the  loun  wha  fears  to  say 

He  comes  o'  lowly  araa'  folk, 
A  wizen 'd  saul  the  creature  has — 

Disown  him  wiU  the  puir  folk  1 

Great  sirs,  and  mighty  men  o'  earth. 

Ye  aften  sair  mlsca  us ; 
And  hunger,  cauld  and  pover^ 

Come  after  ye  to  thraw  us. 
Yet  up  our  hearts  we  strive  to  heexe, 

In  Kpite  o'  you  and  your  folk ; 
But  mind,  enough's  as  gude's  a  feast. 

Although  we  be  but  puir  folk  ! 

We  thank  the  Powers  fbr  gnde  and  ill, 
As  gratefu'  folk  should  do,  man; 

But  maist  o'  a'  because  our  sires 
Were  tailors,  smiths,  and  ploughmen. 

Good  men  they  were  as  stanch  as  steel ; 
They  didna  wrack  and  screw  folk 

Wi'  empty  pouches— honest  hearts- 
Thank  God,  we  come  o'  poor  folk ! 


Not  thus  does  Massey  sing.  Fierce,  from  the  herding  place 
of  what  lie  considers  an  outcast  race,  he  shouts  his  wrongs,  and 
demands  that  all  shall  succumb  to  his  class.  What  is  a 
Patriot  he  asks— and  thus  he  replies  : — 
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THE  PATRIOT. 

At,  Tjnirt«,  Iraild  jomr  BAbelsI  ftnrgeyonr  fetters!  link  yonr  dulna  1 

As  brinu  your  guilt-cap  fuller,  ours  of  grief  ebbc  to  the  drains ; 

Still,  MOD  Christ's  brow,  crowns  of  thorn  for  Freedom's  Martjrs  twine; 

Still  batten  on  lire  hearts,  and  madden,  o'er  the  hot  blood-^  ine. 

Murder  men  sleeping,  or  awake,— torture  them  dumb  with  pain. 

And  tear,  with  hands  all  bloody  red.  Mind's  Jewels  from  thu  brain  ! 

Tour  feet  are  on  us,  Tyrants— strike !  and  hush  Earth's  wail  of  sorrow: 

Tour  sword  of  power,  so  red  to-day,  shall  kiss  the  dust  to-morrow. 

0 :  but  t  will  be  a  merry  day,  the  world  shall  set  apart. 

When  Strifels  last  brand  is  broken  in  the  lost  crowned  Tyrant's  heart ! 

And  It  shall  come,— despite  of  Rifle,  Rope,  and  Rack,  and  Scafi^old, 

Once  more  we  lift  the  earnest  brow,  and  battle  on  onbalBcd. 

Our  hopes  ran  mountains  high,  we  sang  at  heart,  wept  tears  of  gladness. 

When  France,  the  brarely  beautiful,  dasht  down  her  sceptred  madness ; 

And  Hungary  her  one*  hearted  race  of  mighty  heroes  hurl  d 

In  the  death-gap  of  the  nations,  as  a  bulwark  for  the  worlJ. 

0  Hungary !  gallant  Hungary !  grand  and  glorious  thou  wert^ 
The  World's  soul  feeding,  like  a  river,  gushing  from  God's  heart ; 

And  Rome,— who,  while  her  Heroes  blc^  felt  her  old  breast  heave  higher,' 

How  her  eyes  reddened  with  the  flash  of  ail  their  Roman  fire  I 

Mothers  of  children,  who  shall  live  the  Gods  of  ftiture  story ! 

Tour  blood  shall  blossom  from  the  dust,  and  crown  the  world  with  glory. 

Ye  11  tread  them  down  yet.  curse  and  crown  !  up-llfl  the  trodden  Slave, 

And  Freedom  shall  be  sovran  in  the  courts  of  fool  and  knave. 

Wail  for  the  hopes  that  have  gone  down !  the  young  life  vainly  spilt ! 

Th'  Eternal  Murderer  still  sits  crown 'd,  and  throned  in  damning  guilt : 

Still  in  God's  golden  sun  the  Tyrants'  bloody  banners  burn. 

And  Prie«ta,— Hell  s  midnight  lliugs !— to  their  soul-stranirling  work  return! 

See  how  the  oppressors  of  the  poor  with  serpents  hunt  our  bl<K»d ; 

Hear,  from  the  dark  the  groan  and  curse  go  maddening  up  to  God. 

Tbey  kill  and  trample  us  poor  worms,  till  earth  is  dead  men's  d.ist ; 

Death's  red  tooth  daily  drains  our  hearts,  but  end,  ay,  end  it  must. 

The  herald  of  our  coming  Christ  leaps  in  the  womb  of  Tiaic ; 

The  poor's  grand  army  treads  the  Age's  march  with  step  sr.bUme- 

Ours  is  the  mighty  future !  and  what  marvel,  brother  uieo. 

If  the  devoured  of  ages  should  turn  dovonrers  then  ? 

0 !  brothers  of  the  boxmdlng  heart,  I  look  thro'  tears  and  smile. 

The  World  is  rife  with  sounds  of  fetters  snapping  'ne;i!h  the  file; 

Iky  my  hand  on  England's  heart,  and  in  each  life-thmb  marlt, 

The  pealing  thought  of  freedom  ring  its  Tocsin  in  the  duik- 

1  see  the  Toiler  hath  become  a  glorious  Chrlst-Iike  preuc-lier. 

And,  as  he  wins  a  crust,  stands  proudly  forth,  the  great  world-teacher ; 

HestiU  toils  on,  but.  Tyrants,  'tis  a  mighty  thing  when  slaves. 

Who  delve  their  lives  into  tlieir  work,  know  that  they  delve  your  graves. 

Anarchs  I  your  doom  comes  s\^iftly  !  brave  and  eagle  ai^irits  clime, 

To  ring  Oppression's  death-knell  from  the  old  watch-towers  of  time ; 

A  spirit  of  Cromwellian  might  is  stirring  at  this  hour. 

And  thought  is  burning  in  men's  eyes  with  more  than  spcechful  power. 

Old  England,  cease  the  mummer's  part !  wake,  Starveling.  Serf,  and  Slave ! 

Bouse  in  the  mi^esty  of  wrong,  great  kindred  of  the  brave ! 

Speak,  and  the  world  shall  answer,  with  her  voices  uiyriad-foM, 

And  men,  like  Gods,  shall  grapple  with  the  giant-wrongs  of  old. 

Now,  Mothers  of  the  people,  ^ve  your  babes  lieroic  milk  ; 

Sires,  soul  your  sons  to  daring  deeds,  no  more  soft  words  of  silk ; 

Great  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead  take  shape,  and  w&llv  our  imud. 

Their  glory  smites  our  upward  look,  we  seem  no  longer  blind  ; 

Tbey  tdl  us  how  they  broke  their  bonds,  and  whisj  er,  "  So  mny  ye:" 

One  sharp,  stem  struggle,  and  the  slaves  of  centurU-s  are  free  ! 

The  people's  heart,  with  pulse  like  caunou,  pantetii  for  the  fray, 

And,  brothers,  gallant  brothers,  we'll  be  with  you  in  that  day. 

Bat,  whilst  singing  thus,  the  land  that  gave  him  birth  has 
its  own  proper  place  in  the  heart  of  our  Poet  of  Labor.  And 
here,  we  wotdd  remark,  that  Massej^s  poetry  discloses  an 
admiration,  and  complete  appreciation  of  all  the  glories  of  his 
coantry,  not  always  discoverable  in  the  verses  of  the  great  body 
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of  his  brother  Poets  of  Labor.  He  appears  to  understand 
very  clearly  that  there  are  memories  **  which  God  and  good  men 
will  not  Idi  die  '"  and  that  bread  and  wages  being  secured^  and 
other  topics  of  the  virtuous  and  indignant  order  grantedj  there 
are  matters  without  which  life  is  not  life.  This  spirit  is  very 
plainly  evinced  in  the  lines  entitled.  Our  Land  :-*- 


OUR  LAND. 

T  IB  the  Land  that  our  stalwirt  fbre-alres 
irode, 

Where  the  \trm  and  berole-eoiil'd 
Implanted   ow  freedom  with  their  beat 
blood. 

In  the  martyr-dava  of  old. 
The  hata  of  the  I0WI7  8ay«  LIhertgr  Urtli, 

Their  hearts  were  her  cradle  gloriooa, 
And  wheroTw  her  foot-printa  letter'd  the 
earth, 

Great  spirits  np-sprang  vletoilova, 
In  onr  rare  old  Laad,  onr  dear  old  Landi 

With  Its  memoriea  bright  and  brave, 
And  sing  hey  for  the  hoar  its  sons  shaU  hand 

To  free  it  of  Tyrant  and  Slave. 

Alfred  was  of  us,  and  Shakespeare's  thoaght 

Bekings  OS,  all  crowns  above  I 
AndFreedom*adearfldtha  fresh  spkodonr 
caught 

From  oar  grand  oM  Milton's  lovel 
And  we  shoold  be  marching  on  gallantly. 

And  striding  from  glory  to  glory, 
For   the  Right  with  our  Might  slviUog 
valiantly. 

On  the  track  of  theflunons  la  story— 
For  our  rare  old  Land,  our  dear  old  Land, 

with  its  memories  bright  and  brave, 
And  fling  bey  for  the  hour  its  sons  shall  band 

To  ftee  it  of  Tyrant  and  Slave. 


On  Naaeby-fleld  of  the  Sgiit  siOinne. 

Onr  old  red  Rose  doth  hlowl 
Would  to  Qod  that  the  soBi  of  that  earlier 

time 
Might  marshal  ns  eon<inartng  now ! 
On  into  the  Future's  Ihir  dime  the  world 
sweeps. 
And  the  time  tnnnpets  true  men  to  fr«»> 
dom: 
At  the  heart  of  our  helota  the  moonttng 
God  leaps, 
But  0  tor  the  Moses  to  lead  *em  1 
For  our  rare  old  Land,  our  dear  old  Land, 

With  its  memories  bright  and  brave ! 
And  sing  hey  for  the  hour  Its  sons  shaQband 
To  ttee  it  of  Tyrant  and  Slave. 

What  do  we  Uck,  that  the  mfflan  Wrong 

Shoold  starve  us  *mid  heiqie  of  gold  ? 
We  have  brains  as  broad,  w«  have  arma  aa 
strong. 

We  have  hearts  as  Mg  and  as  bold .' 
Will  a  thousand  years  more  of  meek  soffer- 
ing  school 

Onr  lives  to  a  stwner  bravery  ? 
Mo !  down  and  down  with  their  n^ber  rule. 

And  up  from  the  land  of  slavery ! 
For  our  rare  old  Land,  our  dear  old  Land, 

With  its  memories  bright  and  brave ! 
And  sing  hey  for  the  hour  its  sons  shall  band 

To  free  It  of  Tyrant  and  Slave. 


In  addition  to  this  admiration  of  all  that  should  be  admired 
in  his  native  land,  Massev  possesses,  in  his  poet's  soul,  a  love 
of  the  beautiful  in  all  its  phases.  In  the  following  noble  lines^ 
which  he  calls  the  The  Chivalry  of  Labour,  there  is  a  grandeur 
and  heroicnesa  of  thought,  wonderful  in  one  so  reared  as  its 
writer;  and,  incur  mind  it  is  the  finest  poem  in  his  book.  There 
is  a  ring  in  the  lines  that  rouses  the  spirit  like  the  clashing  of 
the  swords  in  the  Oerman  accompaniment  to  Koruer's  uob!e 
lyric :  as  we  read  it  we  feel  inclined  to  exclaim,  as  a  refrain 
to  each  verse — "Come,  let  us  Worship  Beauty:'^ — 

THK 

CHfVALRY  OF  LABOUR 
SXBOBT&D  TO  THB  WOBBHIF  OP  BBACTT, 

OuB  world  oft  turns  in  gloom,  and  life  hath  many  a  perilous  way. 

Yet  there's  no  path  so  desolate  and  thorny,  cold  and  gray, 

But  Beauty  like  a  Beacon  bums  above  the  daik  of  strife, 

And  like  an  Alchemist  she  turns  all  things  to  golden  life. 

On  human  hearts  her  presence  droppeth  precious  manna  down, 

On  human  brows  her  glory  gathers  like  a  coming  crown : 

Her  smile  lights  up  Life's  troubled  stream,  and  Love,  the  swimmer !  Uvea; 

And  O  't  la  brave  to  battle  (br  the  guerdon  that  she  f^vw  1 

Then  let  us  worship  Beauty  with  the  knightly  fsith  of  old, 

0  Chivalry  of  Labor  toiling  for  the  Age  ofOold  t 
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Tbt  flivt-fimlta  of  the  Fast  at  Beaat]r*s  shrine  are  offer*d  up, 
Fmn  wUch  a  vintage  meet  for  Oodsshecroahetli  In  her  eapt 
And  from  the  living  l^sent  doth  she  press  the  rare  new  nine, 
To  glad  the  hearts  of  all  her  lovers  with  a  drau;;ht  divine. 
Earth's  crowning  miracle !  she  comes !  with  blessing  lips,  that  part 
Like  mid-May's  roee  flnsht  open  with  the  fragrance  of  her  heart : 
And  life  tarns  to  her  colour— kindles  with  her  light— like  flowers 
Tliat  garner  np  the  golden  Are,  and  suck  the  mcUow  nhowcrs. 
Comt  let  OS  worship  Beauty  Mith  the  knightly  Mth  of  old, 
O  CblrwHrj  of  Labour  toiUug  for  the  Age  uf  Gold  1 

Come  let  as  worship  Beauty  where  the  budding  Sprin?  doth  flower, 

And  Indi  green  leaves  and  grasses  flush  out  sweeter  every  honr ; 

Or  Summer's  tide  of  npl^ndour  floods  tlie  lap  o'  the  World  oneo  mora, 

With  riches  tike  a  sea  that  surges  Jesveis  on  Its  shore. 

Come  feel  her  rtx»<'nlnfrir>anenctf  when  moralntt  feasts  our  eje»^ 

timf  open  gates  of  glory — -with  a  plimpse  of  i'aradl^c : 

Or  queenly  night  sits  crowned,  siuiling  down  the  purple  gloom. 

And  dtara,  like  Heaven's  fruitage,  melt  i'  the  gl<iiy  of  their  bloom. 

Conie  let  us  worship  Bcti'ity  wlrh  the  knl^^htly  faith  of  old, 

0  Chivalry  of  labour  toiUng  fur  the  Age  of  Gold  1 

Come  from  fhe  den  of  darkness  and  the  city*s  aoU  of  sin. 

Put  on  yonr  radlitnt  ifanhood,  and  the  Angel's  blessing  win ! 

Where  wealthier  sunli/ht  comes  from  Heavcu,  like  welcome-amilea  of  Qod, 

And  Earth's  blind  ye&niings  leap  to  life  in  flowers,  from  out  tba  aod : 

Come  worship  Beauty  in  the  forest- temple  dim  and  hush, 

Where  stands  Magnifl'cence  dreamiag !  and  God  bumeth  in  the  hoab: 

Or  where  the  old  hill.^  worship  with  their  silence  for  a  psalm, 

Or  Ocean's  weary  heart  doth  keep  the  sabbath  uf  its  calm. 

Come  let  ua  vantliip  Beauty  with  the  knightly  faith  of  old, 

0  Chivalry  of  Labour  toiling  for  the  A  ge  of  Gold ! 

Come  let  us  worship  Beauty :  she  hath  subtle  power  to  start 

Beroic  word  and  deed  out-flashing  from  the  humblest  hpart  I 

Great  feelings  will  gusli  unawares,  and  freshly  as  the  f.r.a 

ftich  Rainbow-  that  up  startled  Heaven  in  tearful  splendour  burst 

O  biassed  are  her  iineamenta,  and  wondrous  are  her  ways 

To  re-picture  God'i^  vtum  likeness  in  the  sufTering  human  £sce  I 

Oar  bli»  shall  riciily  overbrim  like  sunset  in  the  we>t, 

And  we^iaU  dreain'imaiortal  dreams,  and  ban(}uet  with  the  Blest. 

Then  let  us  worsliip  Ik-auty  with  the  knightly  faith  of  old, 

O  Chivalry  of  Labour  toiling  lor  the  A«o  of  Gold. 

In  the  edition  of  the  Poems  before  us,  the  author  has 
introduced  some  short  pieces  receutly  written.  Amongst 
these  the  best  u  that  in  honor  of  our  alliance  with  France. 
There  is  a  rough,  manly,  and  withal  poetical,  spirit  in  the  lines 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  subject.     He  calls  the  poem, — 


THE  Ln.I£S   OF   FRANCE   AKD  OLD 

ENGLAND'S  KEO  BOSK. 
LflCE  a  stem  old  friend.  War  grimly  comes 

To  the  temple  of  peaeeful  Li  fe ; 
Vishthe  well  known  nod  of  his  beckoning 
plumes 
He  burriea  us  into  the  strife. 
Ai.d  we  meet  oace  more,  in  the  flelda  of 
ikte, 
^nth  our  chivalrous  Enemy, 
Who  knows,  by  the  grip  of  our  hands  in  hato. 

What  tlie  strength  of  our  love  may  be. 
o:  the  Lilies  of  France  and  old  EngUnd's 
Bed  B«ae 
Are  twined  in  a  Coronal  now ; 
A-ul  at  War's  bloody  liridalit  glitters  and 
(dovs 
Ott  Liberty's  beautifiil  brow. 


We  have  daaht  togettier  like  waves  and 
rocks  1 
We  have  fought  till    our  shirts  grew 
red! 
We  have  met  in  the  shuddering  battle- 
shocks, 
Where  none  but  the  freed  sor.l  tied  t 
Now  pifie  by  side,  in  tlie  t\ Ain  oi  f.u^ 
And  shoulder  to  shoulder,  arc  ^ve  ; 
And  we  Imow,  by  the  grip  of  our  hands  In 
hate, 
What  the  strength  of  our  love  may  be. 
O I  the  Lilies  of  Fnnce  and  old  England's 
RedBose 
Are  twined  In  a  Coronal  now ; 
And  at  War's  bloody  bridal  it  glitters  and 
glows 
On  liberty's  beautiful  brow.  ^ 
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Then   g»ther  ye,    gather   to   tettle,   ye 
Braves, 
In  the  might  of  your  old  renown  I 
And  follow  ye,  follow  ye,  over  the  wavea, 

Where  Liberty's  sun  went  down ! 
By  thebivonsc-flre,  in  the  battle-shower, 

Remember  your  destiny  grand. 
To  set  in    the    thrones   of  their  olden 
power 
The  peoples  of  many  a  land  I 
For  the  Lilies  of  France  and  old  En^and's 
Red  Rose 
Are  twined  in  a  Ck>rona1  now ; 
And  at  War's  bloody  bridal  it  glitters  and 
glows 
On  Liberty's  beaatifal  brow. 


nn  the  last  fetter'd  nation  that  calls  xm 
is  free, 
Let  as  fall  npon  Tyranny's  horde  I 
Brave  Italy,  Poland,  and  Hungary,  see, 
With  their  praying  hands  seek  for  a 
Sword ! 
Till  the  Storm-Ood  is  roused  in  each  suffer- 
ing land. 
Let  us  march  thro'  the  welcoming  world  ; 
And  till  Freedom  and  Faith  sliall  go  hand- 
in-hand. 
Let  us  ]lceepthe  war-standard  unfurl'd  ! 
For  the  Lilies  o£  France  and  old  England** 

Red  Rose 
'  Are  twined  in  a  Coronal  now ; 
And  at  War's  bloody  bridal  it  glitters  and 
glows 
On  Liberty's  beaatlftd  brow. 

We  have  observed  that  Massey  has  given  us  no  poems  of  a 
humorous  character — and  this  qaality  of  humor  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  his  life  were  calculated  to  depress — as  very 
few  human  beings  possess  the  enviable  temperament  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  or  Mark  Tapley.  Wiiilst  Massey  has  no  joys  save 
those  of  the  present,  or  those  which  shine  in  the  future,  the 
early  memories  of  Nicoll  were  full  of  odd  and  droll  events  and 
cliaracters.  He  has  given  us  most  humorous  poetic  sketches 
of  Scottish  life  and  Scottish  feeling,  and  as  we  read  The  Bailie^ 
or  TAe  Provost,  we  have  the  little  great  men  of  the  country 
town  before  us.  We  have,  however,  selected  as  best  specimens 
of  his  humor,  TAe  Wooing,  and  Bonnie  Bessie  Lee. 

THE  WOOING. 
Tbocoh  overly  proud,  she  was  bonnle  an'  young, 
1  And,  in  spite  o*  her  jeers  an'  her  scomin', 
1  lo>d  her  as  weel,  or  mair  than  myscl'; 

An'  I  follow'd  ber  e  cnln'  on'  momiu'. 
She  trysted  me  ance,  an'  she  trysted  me  twice. 

But— the  llmmer !— she  never  came  near  qje ; 
And,  when  I  complained  o't,  she  leuch,  while  she  speer'd 

Was  1  fear'd  that  the  bogles  would  steer  me! 

I  gflcd  to  the  market  to  meet  wi'  my  joe. 

An'  to  buy  her  back-burdens  o'  f&irln*, 
My  long-hoardeU  KhllUn's  an'  saxpcnces  took ; 

For  I  vow'd  that  1  wou'dna  be  sparln'. 
She  pouch'd  a'  my  sweeties,  my  apples,  an'  rings, 

TiU  awa'  was  ilk  lang-treasurcd  shillln'. 
Then  says  I,  *'  We'll  go  hame ;"  "  Losli,  Qeordie,  gae  wa',** 

Says  she,  "  for  your  supper  is  splllin'  l" 

Wi'  puir  Geordie's  fairhigs,  sae  fine,  in  her  pouch. 

She  pi€d  an'  drew  up  wi'anither — 
The  chield  threw  his  arms  about  her  sweet  neck. 

An'  awa,  hame  they  cloeklt  tliegither. 
Wi'  a  heart  sad  an'  salr  I  follow'd  the  twa — 

At  her  auld  father's  door  saw  them  partin'— 
Syne  lifted  the  sneck,  an'  crap  after  my  Joe, 

Wi  a  waefu'-like  look,  1  am  certain! 

I  whisper'd  her  name,  an'  I  dinkit  me  down 

In  the  dark,  on  the  settle,  aside  her, 
An  clew  at  my  head— I  was  sairly  tongue^ed ; 

For  I  badna  the  smeddum  to  dUde  her. 
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t  now  an*  Oien  mnnibled  a  ^ort  word  or  twa — 

A  cait  word  or  twa  to  my  dearie  ; 
Bot  she  gaplfc,  an*  gauntlfe,  ne  aft  an*  aae  lang, 

An*  ahe  said  sbe  o*  coortin*  was  weary  t 

1  niae  to  gae  hame;  but  the  deil,  for  my  sfaia, 

O'er  the  floor  gart  me  stoiter  an*  stammer, 
im  th«  pans  made  a  noise,  as  the  tinker  had  been 

A-smashin*  them  a'  wi*  his  hammer. 
At  the  elatt«r,  up  startik  the  wankrlfe  aold  wife,— 

Her  claea  she  put  on  in  a  hurry ; 
Says  she,  **  There  's  a  loan  *yont  the  hallan  wi'  Meg, 

An'  the  tangs  In  his  haras  I  will  bnry  1** 

The  flytin*  aald  rudas  cam'  bat  wi*  a  bang ; 

An'  my  bosom  was  in  a  sad  swlther; 
An*  maist  I  would  'greed  to  forgotten  my  Meg, 

If  I  had  got  quit  o*  her  mlther. 
The  wife  an*  the  tangs  were  ahlnt  me,  I  trow ; 

An'  the  window  was  hle,->bat  I  Jmnpit ; 
An'  np  to  the  neelL  In  a  deep  mMden  hole, 

LULe  a  trout  in  a  bucket,  I  plompit  I 

Baith  mlther  an*  dochter  glower*d  ont  on  the  ftm. 

An'  the  young  gilpie  Mangle  was  laughln' ; 
The  anld  ane  skrdgh'd  out  wl*  a  terrible  yowl, 

**  Hey,  lad !  ye  are  row'd  in  a  ranchaiL'^ 
My  &oe  it  was  r«l,  an'  my  heart  it  was  sair. 

While  my  ftmse  love  my  sorrow  was  mockln* ; 
And  an  oncanny  something  arise  up  In  my  throat. 

Till  I  thought  that  I  surely  was  choakin*. 

I  ran  to  tiie  bum,  an'  to  drown  me  I  Tow'd. 

For  my  heart  wl*  mj  Ikuse  love  was  breakin' ; 
But  the  banks  were  sae  high,  and  the  water  sae  deepv 

That  the  sight  o't  wi*  fear  set  me  quakin'I 
Says  I,  Why  despair  ?    Sae  comfort  I  took  :— 

A  sweetheart  I  I'll  soon  get  anither : 
Sae  hamewith  I  toddled,  an'  endit  it  a' — 

For  I  told  my  mischance  to  my  mlther! 

That  time  tries  all,  and  changes  all,  every  body  knows;  and 
possibly,  in  no  case  do  we  percieve  those  changes  so  clearly  as 
upon  returning  after  a  few  years  absence,  to  find  the  blooming 
maiden  transformed  into  the  grave  wife  and  mother  ;  and, 
doubtless,  many  a  man  has  been  able  to  apply  to  his  own 
particular  case  that  line  of  NicoU^s  which  declares  of  the 
maid  and  the  wife — 

"  rd  rather  hae*  the  ither  ane  than  this  Bessie  Lee." 

BONNIE  BESSIE  LEE. 

BONO. 

Bonm  Bessie  Lee  had  a  teuct  Ai*  o'  smilea, 
And  mirth  round  her  ripe  Up  was  aye  dancing  alee ; 

And  light  was  the  footfii*.  and  winsome  the  wiles, 
O'  the  flower  o*  the  parochin— our  atn  Bessie  Lee ! 

Wi'  the  balms  she  would  rin,  and  the  school  laddies  paik, 
And  o'er  the  broomy  braes  like  a  fiilry  would  flee, 

lUl  auld  hearts  grew  young  again  wl'  love  for  her  sake  :— 
There  was  life  in  the  bUthe  blink  o'  Bonnie  Bessie  Lee  I 

She  grat  wl*  the  waefu*,  and  laughed  wi'  the  glad. 
And  light  as  the  wind  *mang  the  dancers  was  she ; 

And  a  tongue  that  could  Jeer,  too,  the  little  limmer  had, 
Whilk  keeplt  aye  her  ain  side  for  Bonnie  Bessie  Lee  I 
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And  she  whiles  had  a  sweetheart,  and  someUmee  had  tws^ 

A  llmmer  o*  a  lassie  !^bnt,  atween  you  and  me. 
Her  warm  wee  bit  beartle  she  ne'er  threw  awa', 
Though  mony  a  ane  had  sought  it  frae  Bonny  Bessie  Lee ! 

But  ten  years  had  gane  since  I  gazed  on  her  last^~ 
For  ten  years  bad  parted  mv  auld  hame  and  me; 

And  I  .mid  to  myscP  as  bcr  mither's  door  I  paas'd, 
'*  WiU  I  erer  get  anlther  Idas  frae  Bonnie  Bessie  Lee  ?" 

But  Time  changes  a*  thing— the  ill-natured  loon  I 

Were  it  ever  sae  rightly  he'll  no  let  it  be  ; 
But  I  rubbit  at  my  een,  and  I  thought  1  would  swoon, 

How  the  carle  had  come  roun*  about  our  aln  Bessie  Lee ! 

The  wee  laughing  lassie  was  a  gudewlfe  growing  aold— 

Twa  weans  at  her  apron  and  ane  on  her  knee ; 
She  was  douce,  too,  and  wise-like— and  wisdom's  sae  cauld : 

I  would  rather  ha'e  the  Ither  ane  than  this  Bessie  Lee  I 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  has  Ireland  do  Poet  of  Labor  ? 
Beader,  yes;  in  the  days  of  our  ''wrath  and  cabbage''  patriotism, 
when  the  future  rulers  of  Ireland  were  assumed  to  be,  perhaps, 
walking  the  streets,  out  at  elbows,  and  with  empt^  pockets, 
some  very  admirable  specimens  of  poetry  by  artizans  were 
inserted  in  The  Nation^  and  other  organs  of  the  Young  Ireland 
faction.  But,  strangely  enough,  these  Poets  of  Labor, 
although  sprung  from  the  artizan  class,  and  living  by  the 
work  of  their  hands,  sang  in  most  cases,  of  Sa&oii  wrongs 
heaped  on  Ireland,  and  took  the  condition  of  the  country 
rather  than  the  condition  of  their  fellows  as  the  theme  of  their 
songs.  Davis — better  known  under  the  wm  deplume  of  "  The 
Belfast  Man,"  wto  a  very  remarkable  poet  of  this  order;  and 
Frazer,  writing  under  the  signature  of  "  De  Jean,"  was  a  more 
prolific,  if  not  a  better  Poet  of  Labor.  The  best  specimen  of 
"  De  Jean's''  ability  is  entitled  The  Holy  JTellej  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  also  for  the  peculiar  "  twist"  in  the  author's 
mind,  enabling  him  to  give  to  such  a  theme  ^a  semi-political 
semi-demogogical  character : — 

THE  HOLT  WELLS. 

The  holy  wells— the  liying  wells— the  cool,  the  fresh,  the  pure— 
A  thousand  ages  rolled  away,  and  sUU  tliose  founts  endure, 
As  full  and  sparkling  as  they  flowed,  ere  slave,  or  tyrant,  trod 
The  emerald  garden,  set  apart  for  Irishmen  by  God .' 
And  while  their  stainless  chastity  and  lasting  life  hare  birth, 
Amid  the  oory  cells  and  cares  of  gross,  material  earth; 
The  scripture  of  creation  holds  no  fairer  typo  than  they-^ 
That  an  immortal  qiirit  can  be  linked  with  human  clay ! 

How  sweet,  of  old,  the  babbling  gosh— >no  less  to  antlered  race. 

Than  to  the  hunter,  and  the  hoand,  that  smote  them  in  the  chase ! 

In  forest  depths  the  water-fount  beguiled  the  Druid's  love, 

From  that  celestial  fount  of  fire,  which  warmed  fh»n  worlds  above : 

Inspired  apostles  took  it  for  a  centre  to  the  ring, 

When  sprinkling  round  biiptiamal  Hfo— salration— from  the  spring ; 

And  in  the  sylvan  solitude,  or  lonely  mountain  ca▼^ 

Beside  it  passed  the  hermits  life,  as  stainless  as  its  ware. 
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Tbe  cotlige  beartb— the  oonTeat  waU^the  bftitlemnited  tower, 

Grew  op  mnmnd  fte  cryital  qninga,  m  well  m  flag  and  flower ; 

Hm  tnwAlime  and  tbe  water-cren  were  eridenoe  of  health, 

AUdtng  in  tboae  basins,  free  Co  Pover^  and  Wealth : 

Th«  ei|7  sent  pale  aafferers  there  the  nded  brow  to  dip^ 

And  woo  the  water  to  depose  some  bloom  upon  the  lip ; 

Hie  wvonded  wauior  dnisgHl  him  towards  the  onforgotten  tide, 

And  deemed  the  draught  a  heavenlier  gift  than  triumph  to  his  side; 

The  stag,  the  hooter,  and  the  hound,  the  Druid  and  the  saint, 

And  anchorite  are  gone^-and  even  the  lineaments  grown  fUnt, 

Of  those  QiA  ruins,  into  which,  for  monuments,  had  sunk 

Tbe  glorloas  homes,  that  held,  like  shrines,  the  monardi  and  the  monk; 

So  ftr  hito  tlie  heights  of  God  the  mind  of  man  has  ranged. 

It  learned  a  lore  to  change  the  earth— It  s  very  solf  it  changed 

Ts  seme  more  bright  intelligence ;  yet  still  the  springs  endure, 

The  same  f^esh  fountidns,  but  become  more  precious  to  the  poor  I 

For  knowledge  has  abused  its  powers,  an  empfa^  to  erect 
For  tTTanta,  on  the  rlghta  the  poor  bad  given  them  to  protect ; 
Tin  now  the  tfmple  dements  of  nature  are  their  off, 
Ibat  from  the  cabin  Is  not  fliched,  and  lavished  in  the  hall— 
And  while  night,  noon,  or  morning  meal  no  otlier  plenty  brings, 
No  beverage  than  the  water-draught  fhxn  old,  spontaneous  siuings ; 
The;y,  snre,  may  deem  them  holy  wdls,  tliat  yield  from  day  to  day, 
One  btesringwUchno  tyrant  hand  can  tafait,  or  take  away. 

We  will  not  speculate  upon  this  want  of  class  feeling 
amongst  Irish  Poets  of  Labor,  to  which  we  have  referred,  n 
sia;  be  that  onr  want  of  factory  employment  has,  by  prevent- 
ing the  aggregation  of  our  artizans,  checked  this  sentiment ; 
bat,  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  tbe  absence  of  this  spirit  is 
plainly  evident,  and  forms  a  very  remarkable  point  in  the  con- 
sideration of  their  poems. 

We  have  now  written  as  fully  as  we  intended,  and  indeed 
as  fully  as  is  necessary,  upon  the  subject  of  ^is  paper.  To 
▼rite  a  complete  historv  of  the  Poets  of  Labor  was  beyond 
our  intention,  and  would  exceed  our  space.  We  should  be^n 
vith  the  Saxon  times,  when  Gedmon,  the  Ploughman,  sang  in 
the  Monastery  of  Streoneshalh,  the  lays  of  his  own  ooraposi- 
tioB,  to  beguile  the  hours  of  the  Lady  Hilda,  who  ruled  the 
oommunity  of  the  house.  We  might  introduce  Ben  Jonson ; 
pomUf  Shakspere  ;  John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet;  Ebenezer 
miiott  j  Thorn ;  Cooper,  the  Chartist ;  Hu^h  Miller,  and  many 
others;  but  this  would  be  to  write  a  version  of  the  Pursutt 
(f  Knowledge  Under  Difficulties^  and  a  portion  of  this  task 
has  been  admirably  performed  by  Southey,  in  his  introduction 
to  the  verses  of  John  Jones,  the  poetical,  self-edocated  serving 
iDan,* 

We  have  selected,  as  our  subjects,  NicoU  and  Massey,  because 
thg  are  the  chief  poets  of  their  class — excepting  Elliott.    We 

*  For  a  firil  acoouat  of  Um  Ettrick  Shepherd  and  hu  poems,  see  Ibxsh 
QoABTsuT  Bbtiew,  VqL  UL  No.  10,  p.  d9(i.  Art.  *•  The  Harp  of 
tbe  Horth." 
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have  not  selected  them  merely  as  poets  ;  in  the  Badicalism  of 
Nicoll,  in  the  Chartism  of  Massej,  there  are  warnings  too 
grave  to  be  despised.  In  NicoU's  Puir  Folk,  in  Massey'a 
The  People 9  Advenf-,  we  have  expressed,  as  a  poet  only  could 
express  them^  those  feelings  ground  into  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  class  of  whom  these  men  form  a  part.  True^  this  class 
cannot  express  their  thoughts — but  they  can  feel  them.  "  I 
write  my  heart  in  my  poems/'  declares  Nicoll:  I  do  not 
think  now  as  I  thought  when  writing  some  of  my  poems^ 
declares  Massey^  but  i  reprint  these  poems  as  they  expressed 
what  I  then  felt,  and  what  my  class  feel  still.  What  matters 
it  whether  these  feelings  be  well  or  ill  founded — ^they  are  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people ;  they  will  abide  in  their  hearts,  gain- 
ing strength,  festering  into  convictions,  becoming  a  Creed, 
a  Faith,  a  Faith  acting  by  violence,  bloodshed,  hatred, 
and  destruction,  to  all  above  them  in  the  social  scale.  We  do 
not  seek  to  check  the  democratic  spirit  amongst  the  great,  en- 
during, wonderful  Working  Classes  of  these  Kingdoms;  but 
we  do  most  earnestly  desire  to  see  that  spirit  directed  to  its 
proper,  safe,  and  wisest  end — and  this  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  proving  to  these  classes  that  they  are  an  integral 
portion  of  the  Nation,  and  by  treating  them  as  such ;  this 
can  be  achieved  by  Education,  and  by  spreading  amongst 
employer  and  employed  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  their 
relative  interests  and  duties. 

These  are  great  questions;  questions  upon  which  only 
practical  politicians  should  write ;  but  we  have  a  politician, 
practical  and  wise ;  one  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  this 
subject  in  its  full  bearing  upon  master  and  workman.  Mr. 
Charles  Morrison,  whose  excellent  Essay  on  the  Relations 
Between  Labor  and  Capital  was  reviewed  in  our  last  Number,* 
thus  writes  of  this  question  : — 

**  The  ^owth  of  the  democratic  element,  whether  directly  by  the 
lowering  of  the  qualifications  for  the  suffrage,  or  indirectly,  through 
the  moral  influence  of  the  masses,  means  the  preponderance  of  the 
interests  of  labour,  over  the  interests  of  property.  If  then  the 
working  classes,  or  that  portion  of  them,  whose  superior  intelligence 
and  activity  tend  to  make  them  the  representatives  of  the  rest,  very 
generally  believe,  that  the  rate  of  wages  and  other  arrangements 
between  themselves  and  the  other  classes,  are  unfair  and  disadvantage- 
ous to  themselves,  and  that  a  better  state  of  things  is  attainable,  it  is 

•  See  Irish  Quarterly  Review.  Vol.  IV.  No.  16,  p.  798.  Art. 
••  The  Future  of  The  Working  Classes." 
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natdnl  thftt  thev  will  use  both  their  legal  right  or  their  actual 
tboagh  not  legall}'  recognized  power  to  attain  it.  And  as  their 
whole  condition^  and  that  or  their  familieSj  and  almost  their 
daily  bread  are  at  stake  upon  the  results  of  such  an  attempt, 
ts  anj  belief  of  the  injustice  of  social  arrangements  which  they 
may  entertain,  will  be  constantly  irritated  into  indignation  by 
the  contrast  which  their  own  general  poverty  and  frequent  distress 
present  to  the  immense  masses  of  wealth  amidst  which  they  live,  and 
as  agitators  will  never  be  wanting  to  fan  their  smouldering  passions 
into  flame,  it  is  to  be  expected,  that  they  will  bring  to  the  struggle  a 
greater  intensity  of  excitement  than  is  seen  in  the  most  animated  of 
merely  political  contests.  If  then  they  should  entertain  erroneous 
ideas  upon  such  aubjects  ;  if  they  should  attribute  to  the  faults  of 
individuals  or  of  social  arrangements,  those  evils  of  their  condition^ 
vhich  are  in  fact,  the  result  of  inevitable  natural  laws,  or  of  their 
own  conduct;  if  they  should  believe  that  these  evils  are  to  be 
remedied  by  measures,  which  are  in  truth,  unjust,  impracticable,  and 
pernicious ;  it  is  difficult  to  over^rate  the  amount  of  mischief  and 
confusion  which  they  may  produce,  by  acting  upon  such  views  before 
they  shall  be  finally  undeceived  on  all  those  points." 

Mr.  Morrison,  after  explaining  the  principles  upon  which 
trade  should  be  conducted,  contends  that  the  working  classes 
should  be  taught, — 

''That  neither  idleness,  luxuries  nor  expensive  vanities  and  tastes, 
are  required,  for  happiness — that  the  man  who  has  comfortable  diet, 
clothes,  and  lodging,  freedom  from  oppression,  and  a  moderate  share 
of  leisure  and  means  for  mental  improvement,  has  as  good  a  chance 
of  happiness  as  external  circumstances  can  furnish  him  with — are 
trite  and  admitted  maxims  which  are  not  the  less  true  and  important, 
because  they  are  ignored  in  most  men's  practice.  Looking  to  man's 
animal  structure,  physiologists  would  certainly  pronounce  that  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  muscular  labour  is  condusive  to  its 
perfect  action :  and  looking  to  his  double  nature  it  is  hardly  less 
certain  that  much  occupation  of  the  body  in  useful  labour,  is  a  great 
prevention  and  cure  for  manifold  disorders  of  his  moral  being."* 

We  like  this  practical  plan  by  which  Mr.  Morrison  would 
soke  this  economic  riddle.  Doubtless  if  men  of  experience 
such  as  his  had  applied  some  portion  of  their  time  to  elucidating 
these  questions,  the  country  would  thereby  be  served.  All 
philosophy,  and  all  metaphysics,  will  never  settle  these  difficul- 
ties. The  science  and  the  practice  are  here  at  issue,  and  here, 
as  ever,  practice  is  triumphant.   "  Ipsos  tamen  politicos  multo 

*  If  the  reader  desires  to  learn  how  this  identification  in  interest,  of 
emi^fiyer  and  employed,  can  be  accomplished,  he  wiU  find  the  secret 
folly  dificloaed  in  the  succeeding  paper,  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
Factory  SchooU  of  Price's  Patent  Candle  Company,  directed  by  J.  P. 
Wilson,  Smi,^l&D. 
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felicius  de  rebus  politicis  scripsisse^  quam  philosophos  dubitari 
non  potest/'  declares  Spinosa;  and  this  admission  is  bnt  the 
confession  of  those  qualities  making  up  the  great  points  of 
statesmanship  in  the  instances  afforded  by  MachiaTelli,  bj 
Baeon^  and  by  Edmund  Burke. 

This  is  no  digression  from  our  subject.  If  Poets  of  Labor 
tell  us  that  they  sing  the  feelings  of  their  fellows;  if  they 
write,  as  they  dedarej  their  hearts  in  their  poemst,— -and  if  he 
who  wrote  in  1836,  is  exoeeded  in  strength  and  genius  hf  him 
who  wrote  in  1854,  surely  a  Poet  of  Labor  is  something  more 
than  a  Poet — he  becomes  a  teacher  to  his  readers — ^a  teacher 
to  the  statesmen  of  his  country.  These  cannot,  unless  they 
be  forgetful  of  every  duty  of  a  statesman,  permit  the  growtn 
of  such  a  spirit  as  that  which  Massey  indicates ;  they  cannot 
suffer  ignorance,  springing  from  their  own  neglect,  to  produce 
its  terriole  results — hatred  and  crime — ending  in  a  veritable 
"  People's  Advent.'' 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  at  all  contemning  Oerald  Massey 
because  he  has  published  poems  written  when  his  heart 
was  imbittered  by  grief  and  misconception— -he  were  a  kna^e 
to  suppress  them.  Publishing  them  as  we  have  them  now^ 
with  the  decUration  of  his  preface,  he  is  a  patriot,  as  truly  as 
he  is  thoroughly  a  Poet.  If  he  but  continue  unspoiled  bv  the 
just  approbation  with  which  his  poems  have  been  received,  he 
will  yet  be  as  great  a  poet  as  he  is  now  an  honesty  out-speaking 
man ;  and  as  he  has  taught  that  Labor  has  its  Chivalry,  so  it 
ma^  come  to  pass  that  he  will  yet  be  the  Laureate  of  that 
Chivalry. 


Aet.  IV.  NATIONAL,  FACTOBY,  AND  BEFORMATOBY 

SCHOOLS. 

SECOND   PAPBE — FACTOBY   SCHOOLS.* 

1.  Bperial  Separts  By  The  Direetcrs  to  The  Proprieiors  of 
Price's  Paient  Candle  Company,  Respecting  that  Part  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
Company^  U^th  Marehy  J  852,  which  has  reference  to  the 
Educational,  Morale  and  Religious  Charge  to  be  Taken 
fy  the  Company  Over  the  Persons^  (and  Especially  the 
Young  Persons)  in  its  Employment;  with  Nine  other  Pam- 

Shlets  on  thislmportant  Subject.  By  James  P.Wilson,  ilisq. 
lanaging  Director  of  the  Company.     1851  to  1854. 

2.  Edneation  In  The  Mining  Districts:  Report  On  the  Factory 
School,  of  Messrs.  John  Bagnall  and  Sons,  at  GoltPs  HiU, 
Wedne^ry.  From  "The  Midland  Counties  Herald, 
Birmingham  and  General  Advertiser;'*  Thursday,  January 
lUh,  1855. 

The  author  of  that  remarkable  book,  The  Claims  of  Labour, 
has  wisely  observed — "  We  say  that  Kings  are  God's  "Viceger- 
ents upon  earth ;  but  almost  every  human  being  has  at  one 
time  or  other  of  his  life,  a  portion  of  the  happiness  of  those 
aroond  him  in  his  power,  which  might  make  him  tremble,  if 
he  did  but  see  it  in  all  its  fulness  /'  these  are  words  of 
gravest  import ;  declaring  a  truth  which  all  should  know, 
declaring  a  truth  upon  which  one  man  has  acted,  and  upon 
which  many  are  worthily  proceeding.  And  yet,  plain  as  the 
principle  that  employer  and  employed  have  mutual  duties  and 
mutual  rights  to  be  discharged  by  each  to  each,  they  generallj 
act  as  if  the  sole  bond  between  tnem  consisted  in  the  payment 
and  receipt  of  wages.  Hence  the  strikes,  the  lock  outst  and 
the  whole  barbaric  code  of  artiSan  honor— where  the  impotent 
gold  of  the  master  is  matched  against  the  impotent  poverty  of 
the  workman. 

Fortunately,  however,  there  are  some  men  who,  remember- 
ing the  sage  counsel  of  Fuller,  know  that  "  well  mav  masters 
consider  how  easie  a  transposition  it  had  been  for  God,  to  have 
made  him  to  mount  into  the  saddle  that  holds  the  stirrup;  and 
made  him  to  sit  down  at  the  table,  who  stands  by  with  a 

*  For  the  first  paper  of  this  aeries— National  Schools — being  a  historj  of 
the  £oglish  and  Indi  ajstems,  from  BeU  and  Lancaster,  to  the  pubUca- 
tkmofthe  Lords' Report  on  Irish  National  Schools,  1854,  see  Irish 
QvAamLT  Bxvisw,  Vol.  IV.  No.  16,  p.  1042. 
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trencher/'  and  endeavour  to  perform  their  duties  towards  their 
work-people ;  and  in  doing  so,  in  rendering  their  people  happier 
and  better,  a  feeling  of  identification  in  interest  and  in  well 
being  springs  between  employer  and  employed ;  and  the  general 
business  of  the  establishment  is  thereby  incalculably  benefited. 
We  are  not,  in  this  paper,  to  argue  upon  abstract  points ;  we 
are  not  now  to  concern  ourselves,  or  to  vex  the  reader  by  fancied 
cases,  and  glowing  accounts  of  theoretic  or  supposed 
Utopias ;  but  we  are  about  to  write  the  narrative,  a  simple  and 
plain  one,  of  Price's  Patent  Candle  Factory  School,  as  founded 
and  conducted  at  Belmont  Factory,  Vauxhall,  London. 

Price's  Patent  Candle  Company,  like  all  other  joint  stock 
Companies,  is  guided,  in  its  manufacturing  and  trading  depart- 
ments, by  Managing  Directors — and  the  gentlemen  holding 
this  office,  in  this'particular  Company,  are  Mr.  James  P.  Wilson, 
and  his  brother,  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson ;  our  references  shall  be, 
however,  chiefly  to  the  former. 

"  What  kind  of  man,"  we  asked  an  esteemed  mutual  friend, 
*'  is  Mr.  Wilson  P"  "  James  Wilson,"  he  replied,  ''  is  one  of 
the  best  men  living,  he  has  all  Cobbett's  good-sense  and  ability, 
and  none  of  Cobbett's  rascality ;"  and,  beyond  all  doubt,  when 
the  reader  shall  have  concluded  the  reading  of  this  paper,  he 
will  admit  that  Mr.  James  Wilson  is  as  good  and  true  a 
Christian  as  he  is  an  able,  judicious,  earnest  man. 

On  the  29th  day  of  May,  1851,  a  Committee  was  appointed, 
by  the  Board  of  Directors,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
following  inquiries : — 

"  First.  To  inquire  and  report  to  the  Board  the  nature  and 
extent  of  education  at  present  available  both  to  the  children  and 
adults  employed  at  the  Company's  works.  Secondly.  The  outlay 
that  has  been  incurred  on  this  account  to  the  present  time  and  from 
what  source.  Thirdly.  The  nature  and  extent  of  religious  instruc- 
tion available  for  the  work-people  and  their  families  in  the  employ 
of  the  Company,  and  the  facilities  afforded  them  for  attending  public 
worship  or  otherwise,  and  Fourthly.  Generally  to  suggest  the  course 
which  It  may  be  expedient  for  the  Company  to  adopt  on  these  heads, 
and  the  nature  or  the  propositions  which  it  may  be  advisable  to 
submit  for  the  sanction  ot  the  proprietors." 

Oil  the  18th  day  of  March,  1S52,  this  Education  Committee, 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  that,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Moseley,  the  Government  Inspector  of  Schools,  they  had 
inspected  the  day  and  night  Schools  of  the  Factory,  founded  nnd 
supported   by  Mr.  James  P.  Wilson  ;  that  the  total  number 
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of  yonng  persons  in  all  the  Schools,  on  the  day  of  inspection, 
vas  512 ;  that  when  sofficient  employment  conld  not  be  given 
to  the  children  in  the  factory,  tliey  were  drafted  to  the 
School,  and  thus  were  kept  from  evil,  and  were  always  ready 
vhen  wanted  ;  that  they  are  not  paid  except  when  at  work ; 
that  children  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pactory  are 
taken  into  these  schools  before  old  enough  to  work,  and  when 
fit,  those  who  have  earned  for  themselves  the  best  characters 
are  drafted  to  the  work-rooms ;  that  by  these  means  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  strangers  is  prevented;  that  the  increased 
expense  of  these  oui  scholars  is  under  £50 — with  advantages 
more  that  equivalent  to  the  cost ;  that  the  annual  expense  of 
the  Schools  was — 

Caudle  Factory  day  School         £130 

Candle  Ifactory  evening  School,...         ...         £190 

Night  Light  Factory  boy's  School         ...         £110 
Night  Light  Factory  girl's  School         . . .  £80 

£510 


that  Mr.  Wilson  had  established  a  cricket  ground,  small  garden 
altotments,  and  summer  excursions  ;  that  in  addition  to  the 
teachers  provided  for  the  factory  work-i)eople  there  is  a  per- 
manent  chaplain,  who  visits  the  sick,  acquaints  himself  with 
the  names  of  children  employed,  makes  himself  familiar  with 
the  characters  of  the  men,  reads  prayers  for  the  assembled 
vork-people,  and  exercises  a  general  superiuteudence  over  all 
matters  connected  with  the  education  and  moral  welfare  of 
the  persons  employed ;  that  a  chapel  had  been  leased  for  the 
use  of  the  work  people  ;  that  the  conduct  of  all  attending  it 
was  most  edifying;  that  the  chaplain's  salary  was  £200  per 
anuum,  which  with  the  £510  for  the  schools,  and  £135  for  the 
cricket  ground  and  summer  excursions,  made  the  total  annual 
expenditure  £b45  ;  that  the  chapel  itself  involved  an  additional 
expense  of  £!260y  which  raised  the  entire  annual  estimate 
to£l,105;  that  Mr.  Wilson  had,  from  the  original  formation  of 
the  schools  to  the  31st  of  December,  1851,  expended  no  less 
than  £3,289  of  his  own  monies  in  annual  payments  in  fur- 
nbhing  accommodation  and  books.  The  Committee,  in  con- 
tinuation, called  upon  the  Board  of  Directors  to  consider  how, 
and  to  what  extent,  these  schools  should  be  supported ;  and 
how,  and  to  what  amount,  Mr.  Wilson  should  be  reimbursed. 
6 
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We  have*  thus  considered  the  report  of  the  Committee,  a 
Beport  which  records  the  beginning  of  the  end ;  bat  it  is  for  as 
to  show  the  commencement  of  the  beginning,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  work,  as  detaikd  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wilson 
to  the  Committee,  and  npon  which,  supported  by  the  evidences 
of  usefulness,  witnessed  by  themselves,  they  more  than  recom- 
mended the  extension  of  a  munificent  support,  now  most  wisely 
and  advantageously  conceded. 

The  Education  Committee  however,  thought  it  advisable  to 
obtain  from  Mr.  Wilson  an  account  of  the  Schools,  believing 
that  he,  as  the  founder,  could  best  describe  their  origin  and 
progress.  Mr.  Wilson  commenced  his  letter,  bearing  date  9th 
March,  1852,  by  stating  that — 

"  Tlw  schools  began  in  a  vef  y  humble  way  by  half  a  dozen  of  our 
boys  hiding  themselves  behind  a  bench  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
after  they  nad  done  their  day's  work  and  had  their  tea,  to  practice 
writing  on  scraps  of  paper  with  worn-out  pens  begged  from  the 
counting-house.  The  foreman  of  their  department  encouraged  them 
and,  as  they  persevered,  and  were  joined  by  others  of  the  boys,  he 
begged  that  some  rough  moveable  desks  might  be  made  for  them. 
When  they  had  obtained  these,  they  used  to  clear  away  the  candle- 
boxes  at  night,  and  set  up  the  desks,  and  thus  work  more  comfortably 
than  before,  although  still  at  great  disadvantages  as  compared  wiu 
working  in  any  ordinary  school-room.  My  brother  encouraged  them 
with  some  books  as  prizes,  and  many  who  had  been  very  backward 
improved  much  in  reading  and  writing.  The  fact  of  the  whole 
thing  being  the  work  of  the  boys  themselves  seemed  to  form  so  large 
a  part  of  its  value  that  we  carefully  abstained  from  interfering  m 
it  further  than  by  these  presents  of  books  for  prizes,  and  of  copy 
books,  spelling  books,  and  testaments,  and  by  my  being  (but  not 
until  long  after  the  commencement,  and  ^fter  being  much  pressed 
and  being  assured  that  it  would  cause  no  restraint^  always  present 
at  the  school  meetings  to  give  them  the  sanction  of  authoritv,  but 
taking  no  more  active  part  than  hearing  the  moftt  backward  boys 
their  spelling." 

These  half  dozen  lads  soon  increased  to  thirty,  and  con* 
sidering  that  the  numbers  might  increase  still  further,  Mr. 
Wilson  and  his  brother  '*  gutted'*  the  upper  part  of  an  old 
building  belonging  to  the  factory  and  formed  a  large  school- 
room, capable  of  containing  one  hundred  pupils,  and  erected 
an  iron  staircase  by  which  it  could  be  reached,  at  a  total  cost, 
for  construction  and  furniture,  of  £17  it. 

In  the  winter  of  1848  the  boys  took  possession  of  this 
school-room,  and  so  completely  was  the  whole  management^ 
entrusted  to  them,  that  the  prayers  with  which  the  school 
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closed,  Were  read  by  one  of  themselves.  Many  of 
the  elder  boys  now  joined  the  school,  and  difBculties  in 
controlling  and  directing  the  business  having  arisen,  the 
necessity  for  some  stronger  ruling  power  than  that  of  mere  self- 
govemoient  became  so  evideent,  that  at  the  request  of  the 
eider  boys  Mr.  Wilson  undertook  the  management  of  its  affairs, 
but  occasionally  his  authority  was  guided  by  a  general 
?otc. 

This  SchooU  it  will  be  obsen'ed,  was  an  evening  School, 
but  in  the  trade  of  the  Candle  Company  a  branch  of  the 
Danobclure  known  as  ''night  lights/' forms  an  important 
item,  and  as  these  are  made  in  large  numbers  and  at 
particular  times,  as  near  the  times  when  required  as  possible, 
many  poor  children,  engaged  in  the  woi^,  were  cast  out 
upon  the  streets  between  the  periods  of  employment. 

To  remedy  this  evil  a  day  school  was  opened  in  this  new 
room,  for  those  young  persons,  who  were  there  taught  the 
wdinaiy  branches  of  education,  and  kept  from  the  contamina- 
tion of  the  streets ;  and  thus,  whilst  saving  these  children 
from  evil,  Mr.  Wilson  was  enabling  the  company  to  avail 
itself  of  their  services  at  any  moment.  It  is  the  custom 
slap  to  send  all  strange  boys  entering  the  factory  to  this  school 
ibr  a  week  or  two,  that  it  may  be  discovered  whether  they 
are  careless  or  otherwise,  as  "night  light"  work  requires 
care  and  delicacy.  The  annual  expense  of  the  day  school  is 
£130,  of  which  £96  are  for  regular  salaries. 

In  the  spring  of  1849,  the  best  boys,  and  those  most 
amicus  to  learn,  were  attending  the  evening  school,  but  they 
formed  a  minority  of  the  whole  boys  of  the  factory.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  very  anxious  to  induce  all  to  attend,  but 
compulsion  was  of  course  impossible.  Indeed  he  saw  the 
difficulty  of  inducing  them  to  come,  for  he  says,  "  when  you 
remember  that  the  hour  and  a-half  of  schooling  was  always 
liter  a  hard  day^s  work,  you  will  not  wonder  that  the  boys 
did  not  all  offer  themselves.*'  He  resolved,  however,  to  induce 
all  Uf  come,  not,  as  he  says,  by  putting  disgrace  upon  those 
who  remained  awa^,  but  by  putting  honor  upon  those  who 
attended.    Mr.  Wilson  writes  : — 

**  With  this  view,  we  repeatedly,  in  the'spring  and  summer  of  1849, 
liked  all  the  school  to  a  tea  party  in  the  new  room.  The  first  tea 
was  an  interesting  one,  from  the  fact  that  very  many  of  the  boys 
had  not  been  at  anything  of  the  sort  before,  and  that  many  of 
them  not  being  then  in  the  habit  of  going  to   church,  had  nevef 
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perhaps  put  themselres  into  decent  clothes  at  alU  Those  who  came 
untidily  or  dirtily  dressed  to  our  first  tea,  feeling  themselves  out  of 
keeping  with  the  whole  things  tried  hard  to  avoid  this  at  the  next 
party.  I  hope  that  to  several  our  first  tea  was  the  occasion  of  their 
taking  to  neat  dressing  for  life.  I  will  just  mention  here,  that  so 
far  as  our  experience  goes,  there  is  not  with  boys  as  there  is  with 
girls,  any  danger  whatever  in  leading  them  to  think  much  of  their 
dress,  for  the  more  they  attend  to  it  the  nearer  they  get  to  plain  black. 
Almost  all  our  best  boys  now  come  to  the  chapel  in  plain  black, 
though  not  a  word  has  ever  been  said  to  them,  or  required  to  be  said 
about  their  dress.  One  evening  last  summer  ft  friend  who  had  met 
a  troop  of  them  on  the  way  to  one  of  our  cricket  matches,  asked  me 
afterwards  whether  the  boys  he  had  met  could  be  our  factory  boys» 
as  they  were  he  said  more  neatly  dressed  than  his  public  school-fellows 
used  to  be.  By  the  help  of  these  tea  parties,  we  made  the  boys  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  school  feel  awkward  and  uncomfortable  about 
not  doing  so — and  very  many  joined,  several  hoirever  stipulating 
that  they  were  not  to  be  asked  to  the  next  tea,  lest  that  should  be 
supposed  to  be  their  motive  for  joining.  The  total  expense  of  the  tea 
parties  from  the  first  to  the  present  time  (including  a  Christmas  one 
given  each  year  to  the  boys  of  the  day  school,  and  last  year  one  to  the 
girls  also)  is  £53,  a  very  large  sum,  but  I  think  most  profitably  ex- 
pended. We  have  however,  given  over  anything  of  the  sort  for 
the  elder  boys,  having  now  much  better  attractions  in  the  priae 
books,  cricket  matches,  and  summer  excursions. 

It  was  on  Easter  Monday  that  our  first  tea  party  was  held,  partly 
in  order  to  try  our  powers  of  attraction  against  those  of  Camber  well 
and  Greenwich  fairs,  both  of  which  are  within  the  reach  of  the 
factory.  Ours  were  the  stronger,  both  then  and  on  the  Whit-Mondaj 
following." 

In  tlie  year  1819,  during  the  awful  visitation  of  the  Cholera, 
Mr.  Wilson  being  anxious  to  secure  the  health  of  those 
employed  in  the  factory,  obtained  medical  advice  as  to  the 
best  method  of  accomplishing  his  humane  purpose ;  and  he 
learned  that  open  air  exercise  combined  with  healthy  amuse* 
ments,  v.  ere  the  best  preventatives.  Accordingly,  through  the 
kindness  of  two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Symes  and  Mr.  Graham,  a 
large  piece  of  ground  in  Battersea  Fields  was  lent  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  upon  it  the  boys,  after  business  hours,  began  to 
learn  cricket.     Mr.  Wilson  writes  : — 

**  The  cholera  seems  an  odd  reason  for  taking  to  cricket,  but  f  dare 
say  the  cricket  had  a  very  happy  effect  on  the  general  health  of  our 
boys,  and  so  may  have  strengthened  them  against  catching  it. 
We  lost  only  one  (an  amiable  and  well  conducted  boy  of  seventeen), 
although  many  of  our  boys  lost  relations  living  in  the  same  houses 
with  them.  Always  when  the  game  was  finished  they  collected  in  a 
corner  of  the  field,  and  took  off  their  caps  for  a  very  short  prayer 
for  the  safety  from  cholera  of  themselves  and  their  friends ;  and  the 
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tooain  which  they  »aid  their  Amen  to  this^  has  always  made  roe  think, 
that  although  the  school  wiia  nominally  given  ud  for  the  time,  they 
were  really  getting  from  their  game  so  concluded,  more  moral 
benefit  than  any  quantity  of  ordinary  schooling  could  have  given 
them.  They  also  met  every  morning  in  the  school-room  at  six 
o'clock  before  beginning  work  Just  for  a  few  minutes  to  give  thanks  for 
having  been  safely  brought  to  the  beginning  of  the  day,  and  to  pray 
to  be  defended  in  it«" 

This  cricket  ground  was  given  up  to  a  builder  who  required 
it,  and  a  rough  unenclosed  field  of  six  and  a- half  acies^  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  factory,  was  taken  at  a  rent  of  £10 
per  annum.  This  being  levelled  and  fenced,  and  grass  having 
been  sown  in  it,  gardens  were  allotted  in  addition  to  the 
cricket  ground  :  these  however,  have  now  been  given  up,  and 
the  whole  space  is  devoted  to  cricket.  In  summer  the  cricket 
ground  is  used  three  evenings  in  the  week  by  the  men,  the 
other  three  evenings  by  the  boys ;  and  at  length  the  merit  of 
each  class  was  put  to  the  test  by  twenty-two  of  the  boys 
playing  eleven  of  the  men,  and  beating  them.  This  occurred 
iu  May,  1S51,  and  later  in  the  year,  they  beat  them  again  in 
a  return  of  match  of  sixteen  to  eleven.  Mr.  Wilson  observes, 
and  his  observations  are  worthy  of  the  very  closest  atten- 
tion— 

I  look  upon  the  cricket  as  one  of  the  very  happie<7t  parts  of  all  that 
we  have  been  doing,  and  have  never  had  any  misgivings  about  induc- 
ing our  boys   to  take  to  it  (which  at  first  sometimes  needs  a  little 
persuading),  and  to  give  up  a  good  deal   of  their  spare  time  and 
attention  to  it.     With  boys  of  a  higher  class  than  ours  there  might 
be  a  question  about  this  ;  but  all  ours  must  expect  to  be  working  all 
their  lives  much  more  with  their  bodies  than  with  their  minds  ;  uud 
of  two  boys  in  other  respects  alike,  of  whom  one  should  spend  many 
of  his  summer  evenings  in  cricket,  and  become  a  fair  cricketer,  and 
the  other  in  dawdling  about  as  most  London  boys  do,  the  first  would, 
when  grown  up,  have  strength  and  activity  of  body,  and  quickness 
of  hand  and  eye  far  beyond  the  other,  and  would  so   possess  in  his 
isboor   a  much  more  valuable  commodity  to  take  to  market.     We 
have,  therefore,  always  told  the  boys  not  to  look  at  cricket  as  merely 
an  amusement,  but  as  bringing  with  it  that  which  will  be  of  great 
value  to  them  hereafter.     The  expense  of  the  cricket  for  three  years, 
sod  of  the  gardens,  has  been  very  heavy— £249,  of  which  1  consider 
X92  remains  as  still  valuable  in  the  cost  of  levelling,  fencing,   and 
preparing  the  ground,   stocks  of  garden  implements,  &c.     The  rest 
is  altogether  gone.     The   rough   estimate   of  the   present    annual 
expense  is  XSO,  of  which   i!40  is  the  rent  of  the  present  field.     In 
speaking  of  the  bodily  benefits  derived  by  the  boys  from  it,  1  do  not 
at  all  mean  that   these  are  the  only  ones  ;  on  the  contrary,  any  one 
observing  our  first-class  boys  in  one  of  their  matches,  their  entire 
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freedom  from  rudeness  of  conduct  or  language^  in  fact^  th^r  rmdlj 
gentlemanlike  behavour  towards  each  other,  will  feel  that  the  moral 
training  quite  keeps  pace  with  the  physical.  Then  the  cricket  and 
the  summer  excursion  (of  which  I  have  still  to  speak),  are  felt  by 
them  all  to  be  part  of  the  same  system  with  the  Sunday  services  and 
the  winter's  hard  schooling.  The  last  alone  might  perhaps  be  too 
plain  food  for  the  rather  weak  intellectual  and  moral  appetite  of 
many  of  our  boys,  but  the  cricket  and  summer  excursion  make  the 
whole  to  be  pleasant.  I  feel  that  the  amount  of  money,  though  so 
large,  has  been  exceedingly  well  laid  out,  except  that  here,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  with  the  thing  to  do  again  with  our  present  experi- 
ence  we  could  do  it  cheaper.  I  must  state,  for  it  is  a  fact  too 
gratifying  to  be  omitted,  that  the  labour  required  for  erecting  the 
fences  cost  us  nothing.  The  men  of  the  factory  knowing  that  we 
had  taken  the  ground,  and  that  we  were  going  to  fence  it  in,  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  do  the  work  gratuitously  in  their  evenings. 

I  think  the  mixing  of  the  boys  and  myself  with  the  men  in  the 
cricket  and  gardening  produced  much  good  and  kindly  feeling  among 
US  all,  and  has  made  many  work  together  in  the  factory  during  the 
winter  as  friends  who  felt  as  strangers  before.  1  can  answer  for 
myself  that  I  got  to  know  well,  and  to  like  many  of  the  men  whom 
I  had  scarcely  known  at  all  before,  and  I  believe  they  got  to  know 
and  like  me.  I  hope  for  very  much  more  of  these  good  effects  from 
the  cricket  of  the  coming  summer.  Everybody,  especially  those  who 
happen  to  be  most  ignorant  of  the  whole  subject,  such  as  some  of 
the  well  intentioned  persons  who  have  been  backing  up  the  Amal- 
gated  Society,  is  ready  to  preach  about  the  necessity  of  this 
knowledge  of  each  other  by  masters  and  men,  but  I  suppose  only 
masters  can  know  the  extreme  difficulty  of  gettinjEr'to  be  on  a  footing 
at  all  deserving  the  name  of  personal  friendship  witn  men  of  a  factory 
when  the  number  of  them  is  large,  however  anxious  they  may  be  to 
get  on  such  a  footing.  In  business  hours  both  master  and  men  are 
too  busy  to  have  time  for  gossiping,  and  directly  business  is  over 
the  best  of  the  men  go,  and  ought  to  go,  straight  home  to  their 
families,  not  to  see  the  masters  again  till  business  hours  are  i^^ain 
begun.  And,  although  speaking  from  our  experience  here,  the 
masters  are  always  most  cordially  welcomed  in  the  families,  and  the 
notion  of  such  visits  being  considered  an  intrusion  is  a  libel  upon  both 
masters  and  men,  yet  anything  like  general  visiting  is  a  simple 
physical  impossibility.  What  little  time  the  masters  can  give  to 
visiting  is  sure  to  be  required  by  those  families  of  the  boys  which 
have  no  male  head  to  take  care  of  them,  and,  therefore  their  visiting 
has  no  tendency  to  bring  them  into  acquaintance  with  the  men 
under  them ;  except,  indeed,  in  cases  of  dangerous  illness. 

With  the  boys  and  young  men  brought  up  in  the  factory  the  case 
is  quite  different,  for  there  is  no  need  of  their  going  straight  home  to 
t^eir  families  when  work  is  over,  so  the  masters  can  keep  them  in 
the  school-room  or  elsewhere,  and  gain  their  a£Fections  and  get  great 
influence  over  them.  With  many  of  our  young  men  we  are,  1  trust, 
upon  terms  of  true  and  deep  personal  friendship  such  as  will  last  for 
lite,  although,  of  course,  when  they  in  their  turn  become  fathers  of 
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ftniUes  there  will  be  the  same  want  of  maoh  iDtercoone  as  with  our 
present  men ;  bnt  when  jou  once  know  a  roan  thorouffhly.  and  he 
joii«  the  mere  moying  about  in  the  same  work,  with  a  kindly  word 
or  look  when  yon  hapnen  to  be  thrown  together,  quite  keeps  up  the 
oordialty  of  feeling,  in  speaking  of  not  knowing  the  men  generally, 
I  should,  however  say  that  there  are  many  exceptions,  at  least  as 
true  and  as  happy  as  with  the  boys ;  but  still  these  are  exceptions, 
tike  rule  b«n^  the  other  way,  and  anything  tending  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  exceptions,  as  our  cricket  and  gardens  wt-re  found  in 
practice  to  do  last  year,  is  of  very  g^eat  value ;  you  catch  the  men 
one  by  one,  as  circumstances  brinp^  them  within  your  reach,  the  boys,  a 
whole  net-full  together,  but  with  both  of  them  it  seems  to  be  of 
oomparativelv  very  little  consequence  what  it  is  with  which  you  first 
get  a  real  hold  over  them,  gardens  or  cricket,  or  schooling,  or  some 
trouble  which  they  come  to  consult  you  about ;  once  get  well  thrown 
hi  with  them  with  a  conviction  on  their  part  that  you  are  thoroughly 
is  earnest  in  wiUiing  their  good,  and  the  better  educated  and  more 
fsrmed  mind  is  quite  certain  to  get  very  great  influence  for  good  over 
the  less  educated  and  less  formed  one,  and  this  influence  once  obtained 
goes  on  working  almost  unconsciously  to  the  person  exercising  it, 
except  in  its  effects. 

I  cannot  leave  the  gardens  and  the  cricket  without  noticing  that 
tkey  have  been  the  means  of  softening  to  the  boys  one  of  the  greatest 
evik  now  existing  in  the  factory — the  night- work,  for  which  the  men 
sndboys  come  in  at  six  in  the  evening  to  leave  at  six  in  the  morning. 
My  brother  and  myself  live  in  hopes  of  seeing  this  entirely  done  away 
with  in  the  coarse  ot  years.  To  do  away  with  it  now  would  require 
80  very  heavy  an  outlay,  that  we  feel  it  would  be  out  of  the  question 
to  propose  it.  The  boys  who  are  on  night^work  do  not  go  to  bed 
directly  their  work  is  over,  being  generally  unable  to  sleep  if  they  do 
so.  They  used  to  dawdle  about  or  take  a  walk,  or  in  some  other 
w»^  get  rid  of  the  time  till  a  little  later  in  the  dav,  when  they  went 
to  bed  just  time  enough  to  get  as  much  sleep  as  they  needed  before 
getting  up  for  work  again.  The  same  boys  are  not  always  at  night> 
work  but  there  are  two  gangs  which  take  it  in  turns  ;  those  who  are 
on  day-work  one  week  are  on  night-work  the  next,  and  so  on.  Now 
all  last  summer  the  night  gang  of  boys  on  leaving  work  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  went  straight  to  our  field,  and  there  they  thoroughly 
ajoyed  themselves  in  gardening  and  cricket  until  about  a  quarter 
past  eight ;  they  then  collected  in  a  shed  which  we  have  on  the 
ground  to  hear  a  verse  or  two  of  the  New  Testament  read  to  them, 
tad  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  together  before  going  home  to  sleep  ; 
snd  the  way  in  which  they  joined  in  this  little  religious  service, 
eoming  as  it  did  just  as  a  part  of  their  enjoyment^  would  make  one 
hope  for  very  happy  effects  from  it.  I  think  had  the  factory  and  its 
profits  belonged  to  me,  and  had  the  cricket  and  gardens  cost  double 
what  I  have  stated,  I  should  have  thought  it  but  a  sort  of  conscience- 
money,  well  spent  in  thus  strengthening  the  physical  and  moral  health 
of  these  boys  obliged  by  the  necessities  of  the  work  to  keep  such 
saaatand  hours.  On  four  mornings  a  week  they  went  out  m  this 
way ;  on  the  other  two  thej  attended  our  school  from  six  till  eight 
to  prevent  their  falling  behind  through  missing  the  evening  school. 
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which  of  course  they  must  when  on  night-work ;  these  two  school 

mornings  have  continued  through  the  winter.  We  hope  this  summer, 
unless  it  should  he  very  hot^  to  do  with  very  much  less  night-work 
than  we  were  forced  to  have  recourse  to  during  the  last. 

The  next  thing  to  notice  is  the  summer  excursion,  Our  first 
experiment  was  on  Saturday,  the  29th  June,  1850,  when  100  went 
down  to  Guildford,  starting  hy  a  train  at,  I  think,  half-past  six  in 
the  morning,  and  coming  back  at  nine  at  night.  It  was  a  beautiful 
day,  and  one  of  thorough  enjoyment  to  them.  Breakfast,  dinner  and 
tea  were  provided  to  eat  on  the  grass.  They  strolled  about  the 
beautiful  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guildford,  flayed  what 
was  then  our  only  cricket  match  of  the  year,  the  apprentices  against 
the  rest  of  the  factory  (for  in  the  then  state  or  our  cricketing  a 
match  did  not  take  very  long  to  play),  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  the  clergyman  of  the  little  church  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills, 
with  a  lovely  view  round  it,  who  had  been  begged  for  the  use  of  the 
church,  kindly  came  and  did  his  part  of  the  service,  the  boys,  their 
books  having  been  brought  with  them,  chauuting  their  part  aa  they 
do  in  their  own  chapel.  I  had  not  felt  at  all  sure  how  far  this  might 
chime  in  with  the  other  proceedings  of  the  day,  but  it  did  so  most 
perfectly,  partly,  no  doubt,  through  their  havmg  had  plenty  of  the 
running  about  first.  The  church  service  was  a  quiet  and  resting 
pleasure  in  such  a  place,  and  under  such  circumstances,  between  the 
two  divisions  of  the  active  pleasure  which  was  the  chief  object  of  the 
day.  The  country  about  Guildford  is  so  really  country,  so  absolute 
a  contrast  in  its  quietness  and  extreme  beauty  to  all  the  common  life 
of  these  bo}  s,  that  one  felt  what  a  world  of  new  ideas  and  feelings 
they  were  being  introduced  to  ;  the  very  many  of  them,  at  any  rate, 
who  had  never  seen  anything  like  real  country  before.  From  the 
way  they  looked  at  and  Epoke  of  the  country  to  each  other  when 
there,  and  spoke  of  it  after  returning,  I  am  sure  many  of  them  if 
they  live  till  ninety  will  remember  that  one  day,  and  with  a  feeling 
more  beneficial  to  their  minds  than  any  which  months  of  ordinary 
schooling  would  be  likely  to  produce.*' 

The  cost  of  this  expedition  was  £28,  and  excureions  of  the 
same  kind  but  to  otiier  localities  have  been  since  undertaken 
at  an  expense  of  sums  double  this  amount.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
pome  very  excellent  observations  on  the  necessity  for  these 
amusements ;  lie  considers  it  hard  enough  that  boys  who  have 
worked  all  day  in  the  factory  should  be  asked  to  attend  school 
in  the  evening;  but  when  they  are  so  well  disposed  as  to  do 
tliese  things,  he  believes  those  relaxations  aie  useful  to 
employer  and  employed. 

The  large  school-room,  built  in  1848,  was  soon  overcrowded, 
the  boys  for  want  of  space  being  compelled  to  \iTite  upon 
pieces  of  thick  pasteboard  held  upon  their  knees ;  another 
objection  to  this  crowding  was,  that  young  men  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age  were  mixed  with  boys  of  eleven  or  twelve. 
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Anevmom  was  thus  proved  indispensable,  and,  for  want  of 
space  eJsewbere^  Mr.  Wilson  was  compelled  to  build  the  new 
school-room  apon  the  top  of  that  erected  in  1848.  It  cost, 
vith  its  furniture^  £276 ;  and  that  tho9e  attending  might  not  be 
forced  to  pass  through  the  dirt  and  grease  of  a  portion  of  the  fac- 
tonr  close  by  the  school-house^  an  iron  stair-case  and  long  gal- 
lery were  erected  communicating  with  the  school^at  a  cost  of  £56. 

In  the  year  1849  Price's  ratent  Candle  Factoiy  purchas- 
ed ^e  night-light  trade  of  Mr.  Childs^  and  by  this 
pmchase  a  considerable  number  of  boys  and  girls  passed  into 
the  employment  of  the  Company  :  for  some  short  time  these 
young  persons  were  paid  for  as  evening  pupils  at  the  National 
School,  Brompton,  where  they  had  been  placed  by  Mr.  Childs, 
but  Mr.  Wilson  was  by  no  means  satisfied  of  the  efficiency  of 
this  plan  of  education,  and  the  boys  were  removed  to  the 
school  at  Belmont,  and  a  special  school  was  opened  for  the 
girls  at  a  little  distance  from  the  factory.  This  mixing 
the  Brompton  boys  with  the  Belmont  was  not  approved, 
snd  accordingly  one  of  the  railway  arches  close  by  the  factory 
was  taken,  made  water  tight  and  fitted  up  as  a  school,  to  which 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Brompton  works  were  transferred ; 
the  cost  of  this  railway  arch  school,  in  furnishing  and  fitting, 
was  £93. 

Upon  the  general  effect  of  these  schools,  upon  the  necessity 
of  a  chaplain,  and  upon  other  important  matters  worthy  of  the 
most  serious  attention,  the  following  observations  offered  by 
Mr.  Wilson  are  placed  here  before  the  reader,  that  he  may 
judge  for  himself,  upon  the  humanity,  the  christian  feeling 
and  the  morr  than  good  sense,  the  wisdom,  of  the  views  by 
which  Mr.  Wilson  is  actuated. 

**  Oo  bringing  the  girls*  work  over  here  from  Brompton,  it  was  of 
the  utnuMt  coosequence,  that  its  first  start  in  the  new  place  should 
be  a  well  numaged  one.  If  we  had  began  with  a  bad  set  of  girls*  we 
arast  have  continaed  with  them,  for  with  a  bad  name  once  given  to 
the  factory,  all  the  good  parents  would  have  kept  their  girls  away, 
so  that  we  could  have  got  none  bat  bad  ones,  and  the  factory  would 
have  soon  desenred  the  bad  name,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
ease  at  first.  We  hope  that  we  have  made  a  good  start,  from  the 
het  thai  good  parents  are  very  glad  to  send  tneir  daughters ;  and 
we  hope  also  that  by  careful  weeding  oat  of  the  doubtful  ones,  at 
eaeh  time  of  slackness  of  workj  we  shall  always  be  getting  a  better 
aod  better  set.  Their  management  will  of  coarse  be  the  most 
dlAcidt  part  of  our  sehool  system»  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  a  lady 
of  flBMeh  experience  has  consented  to  take  the  charge  of  them. 
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This  lady  wished  to  make  the  whole  of  the  expenses  a  part  of  the 
charge  so  taken  ;  an  offer  which  I  shall  very  gladly  accept^  if,  after 
the  coining  meeting  of  theproprietorn  the  aonoal  expenses  remain 
upon  me,  as  they  are  of  an  amount  beyond  what  I  am  able  to  pay. 
But  I  have  begged  that  this  part  of  the  arrangement  may  stand  over 
until  after  the  comin?  meeting,  as  the  Company  has  the  first  right 
to  the  privilege  of  doing  all  that  is  to  be  done  for  the  education  of 
its  own  people,  and  I  should  have  felt,  in  allowing  an^  other  person 
to  do  any  part  of  this  before  the  Company  had  dechned  it,  that  I 
was  accepting  charity  for  the  Company  without  bein^  authorised  to 
do  so.  On  this  principle  I  have  always  refused  pecuniary  help  when 
offered  by  individual  shareholders,  except  as  personal  loans  to  myself 
when  I  happened  to  be  short  of  funds  ;  and  except  also  for  matters 
not  included  within  the  Company's  birth-riKht,  as  for  instance,  a 
better  organ  for  our  chapel,  for  which  I  gladly  accepted  jC300  from 
another  lady  not  even  a  shareholder. 

You  will  notice  how  very  much  more  confidently  1  speak  here  of 
the  success  of  much  of  our  plans  than  I  did  when  the  subject  was 
imder  your  investigation  at  this  time  last  year.  The  reason  is,  that 
we  have  been  succeeding  so  far  better  last  summer  and  throuffhont 
the  winter  than  we  ever  did  before,  and  have  such  very  himpy 
prospects  that  this  success  is  to  be  permanent  and  increasing.  One 
principal  element  in  the  permanence  and  increase  of  success,  is  the 
getting  among  us  a  competent  person  to  g^ve  his  undivided  attention 
to  the  moral  and  educational  charge  of  the  factory.  This  really  is 
abundantly  sufficient  occupation  for  one  person,  and  to  have  it  left 
entirely  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  have  the  charge  of  the  business, 
is  to  cause  them  to  be  always  pulled  two  ways,  and  to  be  in  danger 
of  neglecting  one  duty  in  trying  to  fulfil  another.  I  had  felt  this  so 
strongly  that  I  had  long  been  in  search  of  a  person  (for  many  reasons 
it  was  desirable  that  he  should  be  a  clergyman)  to  whose  undivided 
care  the  charge  could  be  entrusted,  and  having  found  one  last 
summer,  I  begged  him  to  come  and  take  charge  of  us  as  chaplain  of 
the  factory;  but  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  November  that  he 
was  sble  to  come.  I  look  upon  this  wpointmeat  as  the  means  of 
binding  together  and  securing  all  the  efforts  for  good  that  are  being 
made  in  the  Factory^  for  there  are  many  of  us  very  anxious  to  help 
forward  all  that  is  good,  but  we  are  all  busy,  and  it  seems  much 
better  that  the  orginating  and  superintending  of  the  educational 
arrangements,  should  not  be  with  any  of  us,  but  with  some  person 
with  nothing  else  to  attend  to,  and  that  we  in  our  several  positions 
in  the  factory  should  only  have  to  back  him  up  and  assist  him. 
Then  on  this  plan  so  much  less  is  dependant  upon  the  life  and  health 
of  anjr  individual,  for  if  the  chaplain  dies  another  can  be  appointed, 
but  if  every  thing  depended  upon  my  brother  or  myself,  oitr 
successor,  in  case  of  our  death,  might  not  choose  or  might  not  he 
able  to  give  himself  up  to  such  matters,  and  so  they  would  fall  to 
pieces  for  want  of  a  head.  Again,  the  person  having  the  chief  chaive 
must  live  on  the  spot,  for  he  must  be  at  his  post  at  a  quarter  to  six 
in  the  morning,  and  at  eight  in  the  evening :  but  my  brother's  health 
would  not  let  him  sleep  at  the  factory,  and  mine  failed  the  winter 
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before  list  ETerjtliiiig  on  thl^t  ooeasioii  went  sadly  backward ;  bat 
tbis  last  winter  I  have  been  awaj,  many  weeks  at  a  time,  in  Yorkshire, 
OB  tbe  Company's  bniiness,   without  the  educational  matters  at  all 


When  we  got  the  new  organ  for  the  chapel^  the  small  organ, 
which  WIS  there  before*  was  moved  into  the  Liower  School-room. 
In  this  room  the  explain  has  a  short  service  every  morning,  at  a 
^parttT  to  six,  for  the  men,  some  of  whom  come  just  before  oegin- 
■hig  their  day's  work,  and  are  there  joined  by  others  who  have  just 
fattbed  their  night's  work.  The  time  till  six  is  taken  up  with 
ongii^  a  hymn  with  the  organ,  reading  and  explaining  a  few  verses 
of  the  Bihle,  and  short  prayers.  At  five  minutes  past  six*  there  is 
a  omilar  senrioe  in  the  same  room  for  such  of  the  boys  as  can  attend. 
After  that,  the  chaplain  works  in  the  Ni^ht  Light  School,  which  is 
bdd  from  six  o'clock  till  breakfhst  time,  four  days  a  week :  or  he  is 
in  the  Candle  Factory  Morning  School,  which  is  held  two  days  a 
week,lbr  those  who  are  at  night  work :  or  else  he  works  with  a  clase  of 
the  moat  forward  of  the  M>ys,  who  act  as  teachers  of  the  others  in 
tbe  evening  school,  and  on  this  account  are  allowed  to  have  one 
morning  weekly  fW>m  their  work  to  keep  up  their  own  instruction^ 
In  one  or  other  of  these  things  the  chaplain  is  occupied  eaofa 
Bonniigof  the  week  till  breakfast  time.  After  breakfast  at  half* 
past  ei^t,  we  who  are  of  the  counting-house,  together  with  the  two 
fcreiDen,  Mr.  Craddock,  and  Mr.' Day,  meet  in  the  Lower  Room 
Ibr  a  short  service,  before  tbe  counting-house  day  begins.  When 
we  leave  the  room  at  five  minutes  to  nine,  the  day  school -bors  begin 
to  come  in,  and  tiie  chaplain  works  with  them.  In  the  artemoon 
be  has  his  sick  list  and  other  visiting  to  attend  to,  and  then  in  the 
evening  four  times  a  week  he  has  our  reeular  evening  school* 
from  half  past  six  to  eight.  His  course  of  Visiting  includes  the 
homes  of  the  boys  belonging  to  the  evening  and  day  schools ;  such 
vMBtinfi^  of  their  homes  being!  think  the  most  powerful  of  all  means 
of  getting  influence  over  them  ;  for  when  the  head  of  the  school 
has  got  to  see  and  know  a  boy's  mother,  and  to  consult  with  her 
ahovt  his  welfare,  he  can  quite  read  the  effect  of  this  in  the  boy's 
changed  expression  of  face  next  time  he  meets  him  in  the  school* 
room. 

Two  of  the  above  mentioned  duties  of  our  chaplain  had,  like  our 
cricket*  their  commencement  under  mournf^il  circumstances.  The 
six  o'clock  service  ibr  the  men  was  begun  on  the  occasion  of  one  of 
ouryoung*  men  (a  fine  lad  of  nineteen,  and  a  general  favourite  with 
sll  who  had  worked  with  him^  being  drowned  through  the  swamping 
of  a  boat  in  which  he  and  three  others  of  our  young  men  were 
rowing  with  one  of  our  boys  to  steer  them.  Tbe  three  were  nearly 
drowned  also,  and  after  this  shock  they  wished  for  some  help  in 
religion  between  Sunday  and  Sunday,  and  this  little  service  was 
be^^  for  them,  while  the  factory  was  still  in  the  state  of  excitement 
attending  the  search  during  many  days  for  the  i>ody  of  the  poor 
drowned  boy.  It  was  thought,  also,  that  others  besides  these  three 
might  be  glad  to  attend  the  service.  But  an  unexpected  difliculty 
presented  itself;  the  men  of  the  fectory  were  afraid  of  each  other ; 
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not  with  reference  to  the  being  seea  attending  to  r^gion^  but  to 
the  fear  of  being  suspected  of  doing  so  in  order  to  curry  favour. 
This  and  other  circumstances  made  the  service  have  a  most  unpro- 
mising beginning,  so  much  so  that  soon  after  its  commencement  the 
reader  would  sometimes,  for  two  or  three  mornings  together,  have 
to  himself  the  little  room  in  which  the  service  was  then  held.  Bui 
it  grew  by  degrees.  Unavoidable  circumstances,  however,  after* 
wards  occurred  to  cheek  it,  and  then  to  cause  its  discontinuance. 
It  was  revived  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  at  the  earnestly  exprensed 
wish  of  a  few  who  had  previously  belonged  to  it.  Being  now  made 
wiser  by  experience,  we  commenced  it  this  time  by  a  general  invitar- 
tion  to  all  tne  men  (on  last  Good  Friday)  to  come  if  they  felt  dis- 
posed. This  enabled  a  man  to  come  without  appearing  to  be 
putting  himself  forward.  The  little  room  was  very  soon  incon- 
veniently crowded,  and  the  service  was  then  removed  to  the  school- 
room, and  it  is  now,  I  trust,  a  permanent  part  of  the  factory 
arrangements. 

The  other  matter,  having  a  mournful  origin,  is  the  counting-house 
service  at  half-past  eight.  It  arose,  like  the  cricket,  in  the  cholera. 
Seven  of  us  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  early  daily  service 
at  Lambeth  Church,  but,  when  the  cholera  became  very  bad,  as  the 
way  to  and  from  the  church  was  through  the  low  part  of  Lambeth, 
in  which  it  most  raged,  and  passed  the  two  churchyards  in  which 
cholera  burials  were  going  on  at  the  rate  of  from  forty  to  fifty  a  day, 
we  got  frightened,  being  all  of  us  more  or  less  unwell.  We  then, 
with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  began 
the  school-room  service,  and  have  continued  it  since  the  cholera  has 
passed  away,  because  some  are  able  to  attend  there  whose  duties 
will  not  allow  of  their  going  outside  the  factory. 

We  hope  that  during  this  summer,  now  that  we  have  a  chaplain, 
we  shall  be  able  to  keep  a  much  stronger  hold  over  all  the  bigger 
boys  who  have  to  leave  us  in  the  spring,  and  are  too  old  for  the 
day  school,  by  dividing  them  into  classes,  and  getting  each  claaa, 
or  such  of  them  as  have  not  been  able  to  find  otker  work,  to  meet 
the  chaplain  perhaps  once  a  week  in  the  Railway  Arch,  for  schooling 
(in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  when  the  room  is  not  being  used  for 
the  girls.)  We  shall  also  endeavour  on  two  other  mornings  in  every 
week  to  get  th«n  taught  tailoring  and  shoemaking  in  the  same  place, 
not  in  the  idea  of  their  ever  practising  these  things  aa  trades,  but  to 
enable  them  to  mend  and  perhaps  make  their  own  clothes  and  shoes, 
and  hereafter  those  of  their  families.  Many  working  men  do  this 
and  find  it  a  great  saving.  It  also  furnishes  an  employment  which, 
while  valuablv  employing  a  man's  spare  time,  yet  keeps  him  with  his 
wife  and  family. 

The  chaplain  ought  to  know  every  boy  who  has  ever  been  in  the 
factory,  so  that  when  any  are  wanted  again  he  may  be  applied  to  for 
information  as  to  the  best  to  take  on.  For  the  same  reason  he 
ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  know  the  men  connected  with  the  place 
by  having  occasionally  worked  in  it ;  and  investigations  of  new 
characters  ought  to  be  referred  to  him  ;  so  that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  avoid  for  tne  future,  what  has  often  hitherto  been  unavoidable. 
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the  tAing  ob  comparative  strangers,  and  afterwards  iinding  lliem 
not  sach  as  we  should  hare  liked  to  take  on,  and  jet  not  bad 
eaoQgh  to  discbar^'e  when  once  on. 

From  what  I  bare  been  saying  it  is  plain  that  the  chaplain's 
lue^ibess  will  depend  chiefly  upon  a  thorongfa  knowledge  of  the 
place,  and  of  all  working  in  it,  and,  that  on  that  aceoant,  each 
ftdfiitional  year  among  ns  will  increase  his  efficiency,  so  tlwt  any 
A-eqnent  change  is  oat  of  the  question.  He  ought  to  be  considered 
lod,  above  all«  to  consider  himself,  as  fixed  for  life,  and^  therefore, 
his  remoneration  ought  to  be  on  the  scale  of  that  of  an  incumbency, 
sot  of  a  curacy.  It  was  on  this  principle  that  when  fixing  what 
portion  of  my  salary  to  pay  over  to  him  I  named  £200  a  year ;  I 
might  bare  fixed  it  in  the  case  of  our  present  chaplain  at  what  I 
pleased,  because  coming  solely  for  the  work's  sake,  and  happening 
to  be  in  private  circumstances  which  did  not  oblige  bim  to  think  of 
noney,  no  questions  were  asked  upon  this  point,  nor  would  have 
been  to  this  day,  but  I  thought  the  matter  ought  to  be  settled  on 
principle,  withoat  reference  to  the  individual  case. 

I  have  now  answered  your  questions  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
fuicfrj  educational  expenses,  past  and  present.  The  summing  up 
of  aU  the  amounts  I  have  named  for  the  past  is  ;(12093,  and  the 
sammittg  up  of  the  present  annual  estimate  £845. 

I  was  also,  if  possible,  to  state  the  amount  of  direct  pecuniary 
advantage  to  the  Company  from  all  that  has  been  done,  and  is  doing. 
This  1  find  to  be  impossible.  One  can  only  say  generally,  that  the 
whole  spirit  of  a  factory,  such  as  I  trust  ours  is  now  in  prospect  of 
beeoming,  will  be  different  from  that  of  one  in  which  the  giving  and 
taknig  of  wages  is  the  only  connection  between  the  proprietors  and 
their  people.  One  feels  intuitively  the  moment  the  idea  of  two  such 
differeot  factories  is  presented  to  one's  mtnd,  that  the  dtlFerence 
does,  and  must  necessarily  by  the  very  laws  of  human  nature  and  of 
feKgion,  ensure  to  the  one  much  greater  prosperity  than  to  the  other, 
ahfaoQ^  it  may  be  impossible  to  trace  out  the  details  of  this,  and 
ay  such  and  such  a  hundred  pounds  spent  at  such  a  time  on  the  boys 
has  broi^ht  back  two  hundred  pounds  before  such  a  date  afterwards. 
if  I  were  forced  to  come  to  some  particular,  proved  instances  of 
benefit  to  the  business,  1  should  take  first  the  one  which  you  wit* 
sesaed  the  other  night  after  coming  down  ftom  the  schools  into -the 
fikctoiy,  a  number  of  boys  working  so  steadily  and  well  at  what  a 
frv  years  back  we  should  not  have  thought  of  trusting  to  any  bat 
nen,  it  being  work  requiring  much  greater-  care  and  attention  than 
can  be  reckoned  upon  from  ordraary  untrained  ibctory  boys.  Tet 
even  here  the  exact  pecuniary  benefit  cannot  be  stated,  for  the  boys 
whom  you  saw  at  work  are  not  substitutes  for  men,  but  for  maohi- 
aery.  It  is  the  fact  of  our  having  at  command  cheap  boy  labour 
vhieh  we  dare  trust  that  enables  us  to  make  now  by  hand  the  better 
•oris  of  candles,  which  we  used  to  make,  like  the  other  sorts,  in  the 
Baefahiee,  and  which,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the  material, 
when  so  made  wero  never  liree  from  imperfection.  The  benefit  will 
come  to  us,  not  in  saving  of  wages  (for  had  the  choice  been  only 
between  the  men's  dear  labour  and  the  maobines,  we  should  have 
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mtnck  to  the  mMohipes),  bat  in  mcrenwd  tr|k4e>throqg|i  the  imper- 
lections  of  the  caadlea  alluded  to  being  removed. 

In   stating  the  expenses  of  the  schools  I  might  have  gone  a  little 
inore  into  piMrtioulars.     Of  the  41118  sf^nt*  inclnding  the  day 
school.  £694  is  for  salaries,  and  £424  for  otl^r  expenses.    A  ver^ 
targe  part  of  this  last  sum  is  for  books ;  it  |s  this  which  makes  it 
bear  so  large  a  proportion  to  the  salaries.     I  need  not  saj  how  ab- 
solutely necessary  some  reading  at  home  is  for  the  boys  if  they  are 
ever  to  be  good  for  anything.     So  far  as  our  experience  goes  this 
is  far  more  yaluable  when  the  books  read  are  the  boy's  own  property, 
than  when  the  books  are  merely  lent  to  him  as  they  used  to  be  by  us. 
Yet,  as  a  boy  is  so  apt  to  care  nothing  for  that  which  costs  him  no- 
thinsr,  it  does  not  at  all  answer  merely  to  (^ve  books.     On  the  other 
hana  you  cannot  uree  boys  to  buy,  faiecause  they  may  be  in  circum- 
stances in  which  to  be  spending  their  money  upon  books  would  be 
a  piece  of  very  wrong  self-indulgence,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  son 
of  a  widow  with  a  young  &mily,  where  eyery  farthing  of  the  boy's 
wages  are  wanted  at  home  for  food  and  clothing*     The  plan  that  we 
adopt  is  to  let  the  boys  haye  books  freely  in  casfis  where  the^  can 
feel  that  they  have  worked  hard  for  them,  and  so  have  fully  paid  for 
them  iq  exertion  of  some  sort  or  other,  if  not  in  money.    For  in- 
stance, we  have  particular  examinations  rising  one  above  another  in 
point  of  difficulty,  and  for  one  or  other  of  these  (the  next  higher 
above  his  last)  each  boy  is  working.     He  can  offer  himself  for  ex- 
amination whenever  he  supposes  himself  to  be  ready,  and  if  he  passes 
he  has  a  oertificato  of  his  having  done  so  written  by  the  examiner  in 
the  first  page  of  some  book  which  the  boy  chooses  out  of  the  stock. 
There  is  no  fear  that  he  or  his  friends  at  home,  to  whom  he  takes 
his  priae  in  triumph,  should  undervalue  such  a  book  as  having  cost 
nothing.     So  with  the  books  acquired  by  another  kind  of  exertion 
—the  prises  of  the  cricket  matohes.    Each  boy  on  the  winning  side 
chooses  his  book,  and  then  his  name  is  written  in  it,  and  the  score 
of  the  match  pasted  into  the  first  leaf.    He  will  not  undervalue  this. 
I  h^ve  watched  several  instances  of  bi^  boys  backward  in  learning 
winning  good  cricket  prises,  and  so  being  obliged  to  choose  books 
something  beyond  their  then  state  of  advancement.    In  such  a  case 
a  boy  that  has  any  good  in  him  never  rests  satisfied  until  he  has 
mastered  his  book,  and  in  his  efforts  to  do  so  gets  more  good  in  ho* 
liday  time,  and  with  no  help  but  that  of  his  fHends  at  home,  than  he 
would  by  a  good  long  time  of  regular  schoolinff.    To  the  younger 
ones  we  give  tickets  for  regular  and  early  attendanoe  at  school,  good 
writing,  and  other  such  things,  with  which,  often  with  money  of 
their  own  to  help  up  the  amount,  they  buy  books. '  We  also  sell  » 

Seat  many  for  money  to  those  who  can  afford  to  spend  it  A  prioe 
t  hangs  in  the  room,  the  prices  being  under  the  real  cost,  but  not 
so  very  much  so  as  to  let  the  boy  feel  that  any  book  he  may  bay  is 
not  a  real  purchase. 

You  wished  me  to  speak  of  the  chapel  as  well  as  of  the  Schools, 
and  to  give  its  past  and  present  expenses.  The  miyoritv  of  our  boys 
did  not  go  to  public  worship  at  all  on  Sunday,  as  I  h^ve  already 
said,  and  the  same  was  th«  ease  with  many  of  taeir  parents.    A  boy 
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so  bronght  op  Km  gr w^  difficoltjr  in  bepiming  tQ  ^, .  ftod  ia  pene- 
vering  afterwards.  We  lowid  by  s^eakmg  to  them  individtudl v>  how 
giad  thej  would  be  of  a  f  lace  to  which  thej  could  go>  as  to  their  own 
regular  place  of  worship,  where  they  could  be  certun  of  beioff 
welcoiae,  and  would  be  n«e  from  the  feeling  of  strangeness  with 
which  a  factorj  boj  walks  into  an  ordinary  cnurch.  We  could  not 
ftad  any  place  with  room  in  it«  nearer  tnan  the  little  church  in 
Battersea  Fields.  In  the  autumn  of  184d>  we  took  one  of  the  gal- 
leries in  that  church  for  the  factory  boys,  and  got  room  in  the  b^dy 
of  the  church  for  the  day  school  bovs,  but  the  distance  was  incon- 
veniently great,  and  the  church  so  vilely  ventilated,  that  on  Sunday 
evenine  the  gallery  was  always  stifling.  The  gas  and  heat  used  to 
pot  hau  the  young  boys  to  sleep,  and  to  make  me  ill  ft>r  a  good  way 
into  the  week.  We»  therefore,  gladly  seized  the  first  opportunity  of 
removing.  We  had  taken  a  lease  of  St.  Paul's  Ohapel,  in  Kenmng- 
ton  Lane,  at  the  instance  of  a  clergyman  who  thought  of  accepting 
the  office  of  chaplain,  and  made  it  a  condition  that  he  should  have 
some  place  for  Snhday  services.  The  incumbent  of  the  district  was 
thfo  aoxiooslT  looking  out  for  a  place  for  an  additional  service,  abd 
bemd  that  it  might  be  in  this  chapel,  as  the  dergymaa  spoken  of 
bad  on  fVirthev  eonaid^ation  refiiaed  the  eh^lainey,  so  that  we  could 
not  immediately  occi:q>y  it  ourselves.  To  this  we  agreed,  and,  joining 
onr  forces  with  his,  he  finding  the  minister  and  we  the  place,  we  |^t 
the  chapel  licensed,  and  re-opened  it  in  the  spring  of  1849,  removing 
our  boya  thither  ftvm  Batters^a  Fields.  The  place  was  in  a  poor 
enough  state  when  we  got  the  lease,  and  it  cost  a  great  deal  to  put  it 
into  decent  order.  The  whole  expenses  to  3 1st  December,  1851, 
have  been  XI 196,  and  the  present  annual  expenses  are  about  £260. 
The  boys  fill  the  two  galleries  and  do  all  the  congregational  part  of 
te  service.  The  girls  sit  below  and  also  a  SDoq  maay  of  toe  mea 
and  thmr  fiunilies.  The  men  who  attend,  form,  however,  only  a 
saaall  pn^wrtion  of  OQT  whole  number,  as  we  do  not  of  course  wish  to 
disturb  any,  whether  men  or  boys,  who  are  already  going  to  their 
own  regular  places  of  worship,  but  only  to  catch  those  who  were 
not  before  in  the  habit  of  going  anywhere^  a  dass,  the  niuuber  of 
vhidi  our  plans  have  bappBy  verr  greatljr  diininished|  and  are  still 
itea<yiy,  though  not  now  rapidly  diminishing.  The  neighbours  fill 
anv  space  not  occupied  by  ourselves,  holding  their  seats  on  notice  of 
bcu^  expected  to  quit,  as  the  increaMng  attendance  of  our  men  and 
boys  may  require  us  to  keep  the  chapel  more  and  more  exduiively 
fiv  ooraelTea,  At  first  we  took  no  mon^,  but  the  chapel.warden 
asMplained  ao  bitterly  of  the  way  in  which  this  worked  against  the 
gettug  a  regular  congregation  with  fixed  seats  for  them,  that  he  was 
allowed  to  take  a  low  rent  for  seats  from  strangers,  and  half  the  same 
rent  firom  any  of  the  men  taking  seats  for  themselves  and  their  fami* 
Bes;  but  the  whde  amonst  to  be  kept  below  that  of  the  offieiatfaw 
Clergyman's  stipend,  which  had  at  first  been  borne  by  the  'Additioniu 
Cvatea'  Fund.'  It  was  dedared  off  that  fiind  directly  we  began  to 
take  money,  and  the  effect  of  this  change  in  the  source  of  payment, 
has  been  to  make  the  chapel  cease  to  be  dependant  on  the  church  of 
the  district,  and  so  become  exclusively  ours.    The  amoiuts  given  aa 
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those  of  the  whole  past  and  of  the  present  annual  expenses,  are, 
after  adding  the  stipend,  and  deducting  the  rents  taken. 

These  amounts  for  the  chapel,  added  to  those  idready  named  for 
the  Factory  expenses,  make  a  sum  of  £3,289  for  the  ^hole  past 
expense  to  3 1st  jDecember,  and  a  sum  of  £1,105  for  the  whole  pre- 
sent annual  expense.  With  these  figures  before  me,  I  can  understand 
how,  without  much  personal  extravagance,  I  have  been  pushed  to 
make  both  ends  meet  out  of  mj  salary  of  <£1000  a  year. 

The  number  of  young  people  belonging  to  all  these  schools  on  the 
day  of  your  inspection,  tne  2nd  March,  was  as  follows.— 

Belmont  Evening  School     •    .     .  21 1 

Belmont  Day   School      ....  103 

Night  Light  Boys*  School    ...  97 

Night  Light  Girls' School  ...  101 

512 

If  the  inspection  had  been  earlier  in  the  year  the  number  would 
have  been  a  good  deal  larger.  If  later  it  would  be  smaller,  and  m. 
re-inspection  in  the  thick  of  next  winter  will  I  hope  show  809." 

So  far  for  the  educational  provisions  of  the  factor? ;  but 
there  are  other  points  to  which  reference  must  be  made,  and 
amongst  these  the  most  important  is  that  connected  with  the 
management  of  apprentices. 

Coopers,  Mr.  W  ilson  observes,  are  much  employed  by  Price's 
Patent  Candle  Company ;  and  though  he  has  known  some  ex- 
cellent men  amongst  the  trade,  yet,  "  perhaps  from  their  trade 
taking  them  much  into  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  making 
many  of  them  too  well  acquainted  with  the  inside  of  a  cask 
as  well  as  the  outside,''  they  are  not  always  to  be  depended 
upon ;  and,  in  consequence,  Mr.  Wilson  was  much  annoyed 
when  large  numbers  were  required  in  the  factory.  The  trade 
is  a  close  one,  and  regular  coopers  will  not  work  in  a  shop  with 
those  who  have  not  served,  or  who  are  not  serving,  a  regular 
apprenticesliip.  It  is,  however,  strictly  in  accordance  with 
trade  rules,  that  any  freeman  of  London  may  take  apprentices 
to  his  own  or  any  other  trade,  provided  only  that  he  gets  them 
taught  the  trade ;  and  Mr.  Wilson  accordingly  took  out  his 
freedom,  and  apprenticed  half-a-dozen  of  the  best  conducted 
lads  himself;  had  them  placed  in  a  shop,  unmixed  with  other 
coopers,  save  one,  who  taught  them.  The  original  intention 
was  that  they  should  be  coopers  in  the  summer  only,  and  can- 
dle makers  at  tlie  busy  period  of  the  year ;  this  plan,  however, 
was  abandoned,  as  it  would  be  ui^ust  towards  them,  regarding 
the  learning  their  trade  as  coopers ;  and  it  was  found  idso  that 
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the  factory  afforded  them  sufficient  employment  in  cooperage 
at  all  s^Lsons.  The  entire  number  of  apprentices  in  the  fac- 
tory was,  in  the  year  1852,  twenty-five, — being  ten  coopers, 
(en  engineers^  six  carpenters,  and  one  coppersmith,  all  of  good 
diameter. 

Upon  the  vexed  question  of  over-time,  Mr.  Wilson  has  the 
following  observations : — 

"As  for  oTertime,  they  will  work  cheerfully,  when  required,  any 
nomber  of  hours  which  we»  looking  to  their  health,  dare  allow 
them  to  do.  We,  however,  take  as  little  as  possible  of  such  oyer^ 
work,  either  from  our  apprentices  or  from  anv  others  in  the  factory. 
When  an  extra  quantity  of  work  has  to  be  done,  we  take  on  addi- 
tioaai  people,  on  the  principle  that  it  is  better  to  give  five  men  a 
daj'fl  work  each  than  to  give  four  men  a  day  and-a -quarter  each, 
while  the  fifth  is  perhaps  starving.  To  act  steadily  upon  this  prin- 
fiple  is  by  no  means  a  popular  proceeding,  as  there  is  not  one  man 
in  twenty  who  is  not  eager  for  overtime.  Whatever  evil  may  arise 
from  all  the  late  commotion  on  this  subject,  there  will  come  also 
oat  of  it  at  least  thia  much  of  g^od,  that  it  will  enable  us,  and  all 
other  factory  managers,  to  quote  plenty  of  working  authority  for 
the  determination  to  do  away  with  overtime.  We  cannot  now  be 
accused  of  harshness  and  want  of  consideration  for  our  people  for 
depriving  them  of  it.  To  prevent  its  springing  up  again,  through 
the  universal  eagerness  for  it,  is  one  of  our  constant  objects  of  at- 
tention, and  has  been  so  for  years.  You  may  imagine,  then,  how 
exceedingly  ludicrous,  were  not  the  matter  now  becoming  so  deeply 
painful,  much  of  what  has  lately  been  said  upon  this  subject  of  over- 
time moft  appear  to  my  brother  and  myself,  and  I  suppose  to  all 
vho  happen  to  be  placed  by  their  business  in  the  way  of  knowing 
the  opinion  of  working  men  upon  it,  when  not  acting  under  com- 
pulsion. And  as  for  piecework,  it  is  the  very  soul  of  many  parts 
of  the  factory.  Not  only  the  wages  would  be  half  as  much  again 
without  it,  but  the  boys  and  men  would  lose  that  smartness  and 
activity  which  are  of  at  least  as  much  value  to  them  as  to  their 
masters.  One  of  our  young  men,  at  twenty,  who  has  been  at  piece- 
work all  his  boyhood,  will  do  with  ease  and  pleasure  such  a  day's 
work  as  would  frighten  an  ordinary  time-worker  to  think  of,  and 
will  enjoy  a  cricket  match  after  it.  It  must  provoke  every  master 
in  the  country— ^ot  so  much  to  read  the  speeches  of  the  men,  for 
they  are  unhappily  committed  to  a  certain  course,  and  allowances 
most  be  made  for  their  very  strong  temptation  so  to  colour  the  facts 
a^  to  get,  if  possible,  the  sympathies  of  right  thinking  people  on 
their  side — but  to  see  men  of  social  position,  education,  and  un- 
doubted earnestness  of  purpose  guUed  into  becoming  their  mouth* 
pieces  to  the  public,  and  thus  getting  for  them  on  false  grounds 
some  sympathy,  at  least*  to  encourage  them  in  continuing  for  a 
time  longer  in  the  unhappv  mistake  they  have  made  insteatl  of  ac- 
knowledging it  at  once.  To  see  these  men  doing  this,  and  with  no 
blame  attaching  to  them  beyond  that  of  allowing  their  very  ear- 
DfBtawnto  make  them  form  a  strong  judgement,  and  take  a  decided 
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part  in  a  matter  upon  wbicb  they  are  for  want  of  the  particular 
knowledge  and  experience  required  utterly  incompetent  to  form  a 
judgement  at  all,  and  to  think  of  the  misery  they  are  thereby  pro- 
longing, makes  one  feel  the  force  of  Dr.  Johnson's  maxim,  tnat, 
'  A  man's  eagerness  to  do  that  good  to  which  he  is  not  called  will 
betray  him  into  crimes/ 

This  seems  a  most  Rossiping  letter,  but  realW  I  had  no  way  of 
making  a  report  satisfactorily  otherwise  than  by  endeavouring  to 
g^t  into  your  minds  all  that  I  have  in  my  own  on  the  subject  in 
question,  for  to  have  given  mereW  the  figures  without  the  explana- 
tions would  have  given  most  false  impressions.  The  last  page  is 
the  only  really  irrelevant  matter,  but  my  excuse  for  it  is,  that  while 
taking  my  tea  before  setting  to  my  own  *  overtime'  for  the  night, 
I  was  running  through  some  of  the  speeches  in  question,  and  felt 
so  boilinff  over  about  them,  that  when  I  came  to  the  catch  word 
'  apprentices,'  I  could  not  help  myself." 

In  addition  to  tlie  schools  and  other  means  of  physical  and 
mental  improvement,  a  Mutual  Improvement  Society  has  been 
constituted ;  its  meetings  are  held  in  the  Bailway  Arch 
school-room,  and  of  which  Mr.  Q.  F.  Wilson  is  the  president. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  past  outlay,  and  esti- 
mated outlay  per  annum,  for  these  schools : — 


OntUfito 
Slsk  Doc.  1861 
fonrblchltU. 

ooniiderod 
that  th«re  Is 

TftlMSUU 

renuinlng. 

Outlays  to 
81st  I>M.  1861 
ftirwhidino 
Tslne  remains 
except  In  their 

KwtJTnatffil 
fkitnre 

Candle  Factory,  Lower  Boom  and 

Furniture        -       .       -       - 

Candle  Factory,  Upper  Boom  and 

Furniture        .        -       .       - 

New   Approach    to   both    these 

Booms 

Night  Light  Arch  and  Furniture 

Chaplain 

Candle  Factory  Evening  School  - 
Day  School         -        .        .        . 
Night  Light  Boys' School    .        - 
Night  Light  Girls' School    -       - 
Cricket  and  Gardens  ... 
Summer  Excursions    .        .        • 
Tea  Parties         -       -        .        - 

Total  of  Expenditure  In  the 

Factories         -       .       - 

Chapel 

£ 

172 
276 

56 

9a 

• .     ••• 
"92*" 
■••     ••. 

•••        ... 

•••        •■• 
"685" 

»27 
160 

96 
167 

76 

53 

•-    — 


"200'" 

190 
ISO 

no 

80 
80 
55 

689 

400 

1404 
796 

845 
260 

£1069 

£2200 

£1105 
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The  lett^of  Mr.  J.  P.  Wilson,  from  which  we  have  gathered 
these  fects  now  before  the  reader,  was,  with  the  Report  of  tlie 
Edocation  ComiDittee,  circulated  amongst  the  Company ;  and 
at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Proprietors,  held  on  the  24th  of 
March,  1852,  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  that  the  annual  sum 
of  £1,200  should  be  dcTotedto  the  maintenance  of  the  schools, 
and  of  the  other  plans,  to  that^riod  supported  entirely  from 
his  own  private  purse  by  Mr.  Wilson ;  and  also  that  a  sum 
amouotiBg  to  £3,289,  which  he  had  expended  in  carrying  out 
bis  system,  should  be  repaid  to  him.  Every  body  knows,  or 
should  know,  Sidney  Smith's  aphorism,  which  declares  that 
we  are  all  naturally  charitable ;  "  A.  never  sees  B.  in  want  but 
be  wishes  C.  forthwith  to  rdieve  him;"  Mr.  Wilson  however, 
is  not  of  this  class  of  philanthropists.  At  the  meeting  to 
which  we  have  referred,  after  the  resoldtion  had  been  passed, 
he  rose  and  said  : — 

*<  I  will  use  the  few  minutes  in  which  the  Chairman  is  employed 
IB  eommittine  the  last  resolution  to  writing,  in  sayinff  a  few  words 
upon  it.     All  the  men  and  boys  of  the  factory  have  beheved  that  the 
money  spent  for  the  sehools  and  other  such  matters  was  mine ;  and 
BO  doubt  tbe  willingness  to  spend  freely  for  such  purposes  has  had  a 
good  effect  npon  them.     But  I  should  fear  that  much  of  that  sood 
effect  nuffht  be  lost,  if  it  turned  out  that  the  money  spent,  and  for 
the  spenmi^  of  which  1  got  credit,  was  not  mine  aner  all,  but  the 
CJompany's.     For  this  reason  alone,  even  had  there  been  no  other,  I 
dare  uot  take  the  money  back  into  my  own  pocket.     I  have  already, 
some  time  since,  settlea  this  question,  for  many  in  our  factory  bein^ 
shareholders,  copies  of  the  letter  so  much  and  so  kindly  commented 
upon  to-day,  necessarily  went  into  it,  and  I  did  not  like  to  let  these 
copies  appear  there  without  carrving  marked  upon  them  the  destina- 
tion of  any  money  which  might  be  repaid  to  me  for  the  expenses  of 
past  years.     For  this,  and  for  anouier  reason  which  will  appear 
immediately,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  factory,  or  at  least  to  its  very 
niiSctent  representative — ^the  large  number  of  its  very  best  men 
formh^  the  new  society  which  you  have  seen  alluded  to  as  having 
just  now  sprung  up.  Of  this  letter  I  shall  now,  with  your  permission, 
read  the  beginning  and  one  other  short  extract.     'To  my  fellow 
members  of  the  Belmont  Mutual  Improvement  Society.     My  dear 
Fnendsr — I  wish  to  give  each  of  you  a  copv  of  a  letter  which  1  have 
written  to  Mr.  Brownrigg  and  Mr.  Gonybeare,  about  our  schools, 
and  about  the  moral  state  of  the  factory  generally.     Will  you,  each 
of  vou,  oblige  me  by  reading  that  letter  very  carefully,  and,  if  you 
find  aorthing  in  it  which  may  appear  to  contain  any  mis-statement, 
or  any  fvHiae  colouring,or  in  any  way  to  give  an  untrue  impression  of  the 
state  of  the  factory  in  a  moral  and  educational  point  of  view,  will  you 
point  it  out  to  one  or  other  of  your  committee.  When  you  have  done 
this,  I  shall  beg  of  your  committee  to  hold  a  special  meeting,  at  which 
its  members,  who  will  thus  have  among  them  the  views  of  every  one 
in  the  Society,  may  compare  notes  together,  and  decide  whether  any, 
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and  if  so,  what  corrections  should  be  made  in  my  letter,  to  make  it 
perfectly  accurate  in  all  points,  and  thus  to  give  an  absolutely  true 
impression  to  those  who  read  it,  of  the  true  state  of  the  factory. 

*  Of  course  I  shall  not  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee ; 
Mr.  Craddock  and  Mr.  Day  will  report  to  me  whatever  may  be 
decided  at  it. 

'  One  of  my  reasons  for  wishing  my  letter  to  undergo  this  revision 
is  that  I  want  to  get  it  completely  adopted  by  you  as  your  own.  I 
should  like  it  to  express  your  feelings  as  much  as  mine,  so  that  I 
may  have  been  your  spokesman,  as  it  were,  in  the  matter.  In  this 
way  it  will  not  be  so  much  my  letter  to  Mr.  Brownrigg  and  Mr. 
Conybear  as  the  letter  of  the  factory  as  a  body  to  the  shareltt4der$  as 
a  body  :  a  communication  between  ttoo  friends  compelled  by  drcumstan^ 
res  to  live  apart,  but  who  may  not  on  that  accouiU  be  the  less  anxious 
for  each  other* s  welfare.* 

Gentlemen,  the  result  of  this  application  to  the  new  society  was, 
first  a  thorough  discussion  of  my  educational  letter  by  the  full  Man- 
aging Committee  of  sixteen,  and  then  the  unanimous  and  most  hearty* 
adoption  of  that  letter  as  their  own.  You  will  feel  with  me  that 
this  stamps  a  very  ttresA  additional  value  upon  it. 

The  remaining  short  extract  which  I  have  to  read,  gives  the  des- 
tination of  the  i  3,289,  you  are  now  so  kindly  returning  to  me.  '  If 
the  CompAny  should  vote  to  me  any  part  of  the  expenses  of  the 
schools  in  past  years,  this  shall  be  the  first  beginning  of  a  fund  for 
building,  somewhere  near  the  factory,  a  beautiful  cnapel  for  our- 
selves, with  )our  society's  rooms  on  one  side,  and  schools  on  the 
other.* 

To  the  contents  of  this  extract  I  have  only  to  add  that,  from  the 
way  in  which  the  matter  has  been  viewed  by  the  few  friends  to  whoni 
it  has  been  mentioned,  there  is  a  good  hope,  that  many  more  thou. 
sand  pounds  will  be  forthcomine,  so  that  our  work  may  presently 
assume  as  much  beauty  materially,  as  that  which  it  already  jpossesses 
morally,  in  the  pictures,  at  least,  drawn  of  it  in  some  of  the  flattering 
speeches  of  to  day,  to  which  pictures  it  must  now  be  the-  constant 
endeavour  of  us  all  to  give  more  and  more  of  reality." 

Having  thus  sacceedecl  in  proving  the  excellence  of  his  ar- 
rangements, Mr.  Wilson  became  once  more  a  benefactor  to  the 
Company.  He  believed  that  if  a  greater  interest  in  the  work 
could  be  given  to  the  persons  employed,  it  would  be  found 
advantageous  in  every  respect.  There  was,  it  appeared,  no 
necessity  to  create  this  spirit ;  it  existed  so  fully  and  plainly 
that  one  of  the  foremen,  speaking  of  the  workers,  remarked 
to  Mr.  Wilson, — "  To  look  at  them,  one  would  think  each  was 
engaged  in  a  little  business  of  his  own,  so  as  to  have  only 
himself  effected  by  the  results  of  his  work."  But  M  r.  Wilson's 
great  desire  was  to  preserve  this  spirit ;  and  to  secure  this  ob- 
ject he  proposed  the  following  plan  : — 

*<  We  would,  along  with  the  thanks  of  the  Directors,  have  it  made 
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known  in  the  Factory,  that  it  is  their  intention,  should  the  husiness 
of  the  year  prove,  as  it  promises,  very  successful,  to  Tote  after  the 
btlancing  of  the  books,  say  on  the  Ist  March  next,  two  week's  pay 
extra  to  each  of  the  clerks  and  foremen,  and  one  week's  pay  extra  to 
every  other  person  receiving  weekly  wages,  who  shall  have  then 
been  in  the  (company's  employment  equal  to  a  full  year,  and  shall 
hare  conducted  himself  unexceptionably  during  the  time  ;  and  half  a 
week's  pay  to  those  who  shall  have  been  four  months  (to  meet  the  case 
of  the  number  of  new  people  taken  on  in  the  present  press  of  workj, 
wi^  discretion  left  to  ourselves  to  raise  any  of  the  second  class  who 
majhaTe  been  particularly  deserving  into  the  first. 

We  propose  that  the  Saturday  half. holiday  of  the  summer  should 
be  made  a  real  half-holidav,  instead  of  being,  as  at  present,  a  mere 
arrangement  of  the  men  themselves,  sanctioned  by  us,  to  work  more 
OD  we  days  of  the  week,  and  less  on  the  sixth.  The  regular  tea-time 
it  half-past  five  o'clock,  but  in  summer,  it  has  always  been  altered  to 
n'l,  for  the  first  five  days  of  the  week,  to  lengthen  thus  by  half  an 
hour,  the  work  of  each  of  those  days;  and  the  dinner  hour  for 
Saturday  has  been  made  half-past  one,  instead  of  half  past  twelve, 
so  as  to  gain  another  hour  here,  and  thus  to  earn  the  half  holiday  of 
not  returning  to  work  after  dinner  on  Saturday.  We  now  propose 
that  the  tea-time  should  remain  half-past  five  in  summer,  as  well  as 
is  winter,  and  that  the  Saturday  dinner-time  in  summer  should 
remain  as  in  winter,  and  that  the  Saturday  after-dinner  time  should 
be  given  up  by  the  Company,  the  work  ceasing,  as  far  as  possible, 
at  half-past  twelve  o'clock. 

In  some  cases,  for  instance,  of  those  who  are  piece-workers  all 
the  year  round,  or  of  those  whose  work  cannot  stop  at  half-past 
twelve  on  Sa^turday  afternoon  (for  there  are  parts  of  the  work  which 
DAver  can  stop  without  loss  to  the  Company  between  twelve  o'clock 
on  Sunday  night  and  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  night),  it  would  be 
almost  the  making  of  a  man  or  boy,  after  a  years'  hard  work,  to  pay 
him  a  fortnight's  wages  (which  would  be  equal  to  the  summer  weekly 
half  holiday),  and  to  let  him  go  for  that  time  to  friends  in  the  coun. 
try,  if  he  has  any,  or  if  he  has  not,  then  to  the  sea-side.  He  comes 
back,  especially  if  a  boy,  a  difl^erent  creature  from  what  he  was  when 
be  went  away,  in  point  of  vigour  of  body  and  mind,  and  fitness  for 
another  year's  hard  work ;  and,  for  such  hard  work  as  ours  is  at 
prtsent,  a  man  or  a  boy  at  bin  best  in  these  respects  will  not  find 
that  he  has  much  vigour  to  spare. 

This  last  summer,  also,  we  sent  away,  at  different  times,  five  boys 
to  the  country  ;  three  of  them,  being  apprentices,  had  money  of  their 
own  ;  the  apprentices  having  a  certain  amount  of  weekly  wages  paid 
oat,  and  a  small  weekly  sum  placed  to  their  credit  in  the  bookn,  tu 
Be  at  interest,  and  not  to  be  touched  except  in  very  special  cases. 
To  each  of  these  three  we  paid  out  £5  of  his  own  money,  that  he 
might  invest  it  in  good  health.  The  other  two  boys  had  no  means 
of  their  own,  and,  indeed,  had  been  helped  by  the  Sitk  Fund  of  the 
factory  through  long  and  dangerous  fevers.  They  r«  turned  to  their 
work,  but  it  was  plain  that  they  were  losing  strength  again  daily, 
instead  of  gaining  it.     They  would  probably,  like  too  many  a  factory 
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boy  before  them,  on  returning  to  bts  work,  pulled  down  by  ferer, 
have  continued  to  get  weaker  and  weaker  at  it,  until  compelled  to 
leave  it  altogether  ;  and  here  would  cease,  according  to  the  established 
trade  principle  of  a  fair  day*s  work  for  a  fair  day'^s  pay,  all  eonnectioo 
between  tlieir  master  and  them,  and  he  need  not,  in  walking  through 
his  factory,  let  any  uncomfortable  thoughts  be  raised  in  his  mind  by 
two  new  and  healthy  faces  appearing  where  two  sickly  faoee  had  been 
before ;  and,  if  he  wishes  to  avoid  such  thoughts,  he  had  better  a^k 
no  questions,  for  the  answer  would  probably  be,  that,  losing  with 
their  work  the  wages  which  eave  them  their  only  chance  of  recovering 
their  strength,  they  sank  aU  the  faster  after  learing  it,  so  that  biit 
few  weeks  at  home  were  needed  to  prevent  their  sickly  &ce&  troubling 
any  one  more.  But  the  Factory  Sick  Fund  gave  our  two  boys  i2 
each,  and  the  Company  as  much  more^  and  sent  them  off  to  Margate. 
The  two  or  three  weeks*  change  sent  these  two  and  the  other  uree 
back  to  their  work  quite  different  beings,  able  to  bear  anything. 

The  money  amount  of  our  first  proposal,  that  of  the  extra  pay, 
is  about  £900.     The  amount  of  the  second  proposal,  that  of  the 
summer  holiday,  has  no  business  to  appear  in  money  at  all.    The 
true  statement  is  this :  we  are  going  to  pay  each  one  of  a  certain 
number  of  our  people  wages  for  81 10  hours  in  each  future  year,  as 
we  have  in  each  pa&t  year ;  but  we  are  going  to  make  them  work  in 
future  only  3006  hours  for  their  pay  of  31 10,  and  we  assert  that  out 
of  these  3006  hours'  work,  done  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  will  be 
done,  we  shall  get  more  value  than  out  of  3110  hours  in  the  ordinary 
spirit ;  and  we  would  respectfully  suggest  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
which  the  decision  must  depend  so  entirely  upon  knowledge  of  the 
particular  circumstances,  that  we  are  really  the  only  competent  jutiges 
upon  it.  •  The  only  way  then  in  which  we  can  give  a  money  amount 
for  this  second  nroposal,  is  by  saying  that  if  the  abstract  question 
were  asked,  *  What  would  be  the  money  difference  between  3110 
hours  and  3006  for  the  whole  of  those  to  whom  von  propose  to  give 
the  holiday,  supposing  the  speed  and  quality  of  the  work  to  be  alike 
in  the  two  cases  ?'  the  answer  would  be  *  about  £1200.'    But  let  the 
real  question  be  asked,  *  What  is  the  difference  between  3006.  hours 
of  such  labour  as  you  will  have  and  3110  hoprs  ordinary  labour?* 
Our  answer  would  be,  *  Some  hundred  pounds,  but  we  cannot  tell 
how  many,  in  favour  of  the  smaller  number,  so  that  we  should  pre- 
fer it  to  the  other  at  the  same  price.'    If,  therefore,  this  second 
proposal  were  made  to  figure,  in  a  tabulated  statement  of  nothing 
but  figures,  as  involving  an  outiay  of  £1300,  this,  though  true  in 
appearance,  would  be  absolutely  false  in  fact.     The  circumstance  of 
three-fourths  of  the  work  being  piece*work,  in  no  way  affects  the 
argument ;  for  the  time-work  and  wa^s  are  the  standard  to  which 
the  piece-work  and  wages  are  from  time  to  time  re-adjuated,  and 
every  improvement  in  the  power  of  work  generally  in  the  Factory 
necessarily  brings  cheaper  piece-work. 

The  third  proposal  which  we  have  to  make  consists  rather  of  an 
alleviation  of  an  evil  imposed  upon  our  people  by  the  increase  of 
business,  than  of  any  positive  and  unusual  benefit  to  be  conferred  on 
them.     Such  a  state  of  things  as  the  present  sets  at  nought  for  the 
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time  oar  endeaToars  to  do  wiibont  night  work.  Maoh  of  the  factor  j 
nrast  be  worked  inoessantlj,  by  one  gmn^  from  six  in  the  morning 
till  dx  at  night,  and  another  from  six  at  oi^ht  till  aix  in  the  morning. 
The  two  hours  whieh  the  night  workers  nave  between  leaving  off 
work  at  six  and  their  breakfast  time  (answering  for  supper)  at  home 
St  eight,  make  a  diffienlty,  allnded  to  in  a  former  report.  In  the 
sommer  this  was  well  got  over  by  the  cricket ;  at  which  indeed  they 

eyed  on,  in  epite  of  ookl  fog  and  white  fro8t»  well  into  October, 
t  now*  with  a  greatly  incieesed  number  of  night-workers,  and 
with  any  oat  of  dm»r  employment  oat  of  the  question,  we  propose 
to  allow  the  boy*  to  spend  these  two  hours  in  the  fketory ;  and  for 
this  Dorpose  we  propose  to  make  sufficient  washing  arrangements  to 
sDable  them  to  dean  themselreef  and  then  to  provide  them  with  a 
plain  breakfast,  which  will  be  prepared  very  cheaply  in  the  large 
way,  connsting  of  en  allowance  of  bread  and  butter  with  tea  or 
oo&e.  After  being  freshened  vp  hj  this,  ihey  may  set  to  work  at 
reading,  echooling,  chesa-playing,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  or  anything 
else  tfaev  may  have  a  fancy  ror,  and  we  may  be  able  to  teach  them, 
until  it  18  time  to  go  home  and  get  to  bed.  The  two  hours  so  spent 
IB  oor  comfortable  school-rooms,  and  after  a  good  washing  and  break- 
htt,  will  be  a  great  benefit,  as  well  as  pleasure,  to  the  poor  boys  ; 
and  also  their  goiaff  to  bed  after  these  two  hours  will  be  better  for 
them  than  taking  tSeir  meal  at  the  fanuly  breakfast,  and  getting  into 
bed  immediately  afterwards. 

The  way  in  which  we  propose  to  carry  out  the  washing  arrange- 
msBts  above  spoken  of  is,  by  giving  up  for  them  the  present  coopers' 
shop,  which  forms  the  basement  story  of  the  building  of  which  the 
two  achool-rooms  are  the  two  upper  stories;  putting  up  a  new 
coopers'  shop,  which  may  oost  pertiaps  £150,  in  another  part  of  the 
fiMStorv.  The  washing*  room  so  maae  will  be  a  most  valuable  addi- 
tioB  aim  to  the  evcbing  school,  one  which  we  have  always  looked 
forward  to  obtaining  some  time  or  o^er,  feeling  that  the  school 
arrangements  were  onite  incomplete  without  it,  as  many  of  the  boys 
live  too  far  away  to  be  able  to  go  home,  clean  themselves,  get  their 
tea,  and  come  baek  again  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  school.  The 
same  matdiinery  which  famishes  the  morning  breakfast  for  the  nigpbt 
boys,  will  answer  for  tea  at  night  for  those  of  the  day  boys  who  live 
at  anv  distance,  and  this  at  a  cost  to  them  ouite  as  small  as  that  at 
which  they  coold  get  then-  tea  at  home.  Bot  this  is  a  digression 
from  the  present  subject,  that  of  the  night- work. 

Onr  next  proposal  refers  to  the  sick  fund  mentioned  incidentally 
above.  Thb  has  now  existed  for  some  years,  and  has  been  the 
watam  of  verr  mnch  good  to  the  Factory.  It  is  managed  by  a  small 
eommittee  of  the  foremen,  acting  through  the  sick  visitor,  and  in 
sach  a  way  as  not  in  the  slightest  degree  to  incline  the  men  and  boys 
to  look  for  help  from  it  in  place  of  saving  up  for  themselves,  or  join- 
ing  benefit  societies.  On  the  contrary,  a  man  belonging  to  a  benefit 
socae^  knows  that  he  will  be  helped  from  this  fund  all  the  more 
TeadUy  on  that  account,  should  he  fall  into  distress  in  any  of  the 
maav  ways  for  which  his  benefit  society  cannot,  with  its  fixed  rules, 
ataU  adequately  provide,  while  this  fund,  with  its  perfect  freedom 
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of  action*  caQ  deal  with  each  case  separately ;  and  there  is  Dot  in 
the  receiving  help  from  it  anv  breach  of  the  laws  of  the  benefit 
society,  because  it  is  understood  that  no  one  has  any  claim  whatever 
upon  the  fund.  Many  subscribe  to  it  who  never  have  taken,  and 
never  would  think  of  taking  any  help  from  it,  feeling  that  it  is,  so 
to  speaky  just  the  Factory's  charity  purse,  from  which  none  but  the 
really  necessitous  should  be  helped.  It  is  understood  in  the  Factory 
that  every  person  receiving  more  than  ten  shilUngs  a  week  wa«[es 
subscribes  to  it  a  penny  a  week,  and  every  person  receiving  less  than 
ten  shillings  subscribes  a  halfpenny.  Our  proposal  is,  that  the 
Company  also  should  subscribe  to  it  a  penny  a  week,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  year,  for  every  person  in  its  employment, 
those  receiving  less  than  ten  shilling[s  as  well  as  the  others,  for  they 
being  more  helpless,  draw  more  heavily  upon  the  fund  in  long  itinera 
than  the  others.  The  fact  of  the  Company  contributing  so  largely 
will  also  remove  any  soreness  felt  by  the  few  who  may  not  be  very 
willing  to  subscribe,  and  who  yet  have  felt  themaelves  unable  to 
refuse,  for  the  subscription  is,  in  fact,  almost  compulsory. 

We  spoke  above  about  washing  arrangements  for  the  night  work 
boys,  but  it  is  most  desirable  that  much  more  than  this  should  be 
done,  and  we  propose  that  it  should  be  made  a  part  of  our  duty  to 
provide,  when  and  as  we  may  be  able,  for  the  personal  deanlinesa 
of  the  factory  people  generally.  Seeing  that  the  business  is  such  as 
to  dirty  them  beyond  all  power  of  ordinary  home  appliances  to 
cleanse,  this  seems  only  reasonable. 

We  propose  to  copv,  as  far  as  our  different  circumstances  will 
permit,  such  admirable  arrangements  of  Mr.  Cubitt,  at  Thamefs 
Bank,  and  of  Messrs.  Ackroyds,  near  Halifax,  for  providing  cooking- 
accommodation  for  the  men,  and  a  good  room  to  eat  their  meals  in. 
The  first  outlay  in  this  may  be  £300,  and  the  annual  expense  £150, 
but  the  money  will  come  back  again  twice  over,  in  the  power  gained 
from  it  of  doinff  awav  with  the  practice  of  men  who  live  too  far 
away  to  get  their  meals  at  home,  interrupting  their  work  for  a  minute 
or  two  a  little  time  before  the  bell  rings,  to  put  their  coiFee  pots 
on,  or  their  food  to  cook  ;  a  practice  which  it  would^  of  course, 
be  easy  to  stop  by  authority,  but  not  right  to  do  so,  nor  even  worldly 
wise,  for  when  men  are  treated  unkindly  even  in  small  matters  like 
this,  they  may  be  tempted  to  show  in  their  work  as  little  considera* 
tion  for  the  master's  interest  as  he  shows  for  their  comfort. 

When  we  have  got  the  cooking  arrangements  and  good  room  for 
meals,  we  shall  let  no  night  boy  out,  a^er  coming  in  at  six  in  the 
evening,  till  leaving  at  eight  in  the  morning.  At  present,  the  night* 
workers  have  their  first  and  chief  meal  at  nine  at  night,  and  beings 
without  suffieieut  cooking  means  in  the  Factory,  we  are  obliged  to 
let  them  out  to  get  it ;  but  it  is  very.bad  to  do  su,  for  most  of  the 
places  open  for  them  at  that  hour  are  very  blackguard  ones ;  and  a 
boy  getting  near  manhood,  and  of  unfixed  character,  perhaps  a 
new  comer  into  the  Factory,  and  taking  more  monev  than  he  has 
been  used  to  the  possession  of  before,  is  in  far  more  danger  of  get- 
ting into  mischief  then,  than  at  any  time  of  the  day  work.  The 
worst  places  are  the  beer  shops,  into  which  if  a  boy  chooses  to  go 
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in  the  daj-time,  and  is  thereby  mined  in  body  imd  mind,  it  is  no  fault 
of  oon ;  bat  we  have  no  right  unnecessarily  to  heighten  his  danger 
by  eompelling  him  to  hang  about  at  night  outside  the  factory,  where 
they  stand  at  all  times  ready  for  him  to  be  coaxed  Into,  there  to  take 
haa  first  lessons  in  *  life'  in  the  shape  of  smoking,  drinking  and 
gamhling. 

We  propose  to  r«it  a  piece  of  ground  near  the  Factory,  with 
grass  and  trees  upon  it,  and  to  place  a  careful  person  in  charge,  with 
a  grood  supi^y  of  books,  on  the  summer  Sunday  afternoons,  from 
two  o'clock  till  trte ;  and  to  let  the  boys,  and  such  of  the  men  as 
cb(»ose,  come  here  and  sit  i^ut  in  the  shade  reading.  At  present 
this  part  of  the  Sunday  is  a  great  difficulty  with  our  younger.boys  ; 
their  parents  often  shut  them  up  in  the  house,  too  often  close  and 
unhealthy,  except  at  the  times  for  going  to  the  chapel  in  the  morning 
and  eTesing,  and  thus  give  them  a  gloomy  Hay  rather  than  run  the 
riask  of  mischief  in  the  streets ;  for  the  younger  boys  will  not,  as 
tDMMMj  of  the  elder  one^  do,  take  a  good  walk  clear  away  from  the 
low  part  of  town  in  which  their  homes  are  ;  but  the  parents  would 
he  delighted  to  send  them  to  any  place  where  they  would  at  once  be 
in  the  open  air  and  out  of  mischief.  We  caonot  yet  say  the  exact 
cost  of  this,  but  it  will  not  be  anything  considerable. 

The  men's  Mutual  Improvement  Society — which  is  in  no  wav  in- 
terested in  the  educational  votes  of  last  March — having  now  l>een 
in  existence  some  length  of  time,  and  succeeding  so  well  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  its  permanence  and  usefulness,  we  propose  to  pay  to  it 
jt  I OO  as  the  Company's  subscription  for  this  year.  They  have  found 
it  absolutely  necessary,  on  account  of  the  varying  states  of  progress- 
of  the  members,  to  take  a  house,  in  order  to  get  several  different 
dssB  rooms  ;  usinff  the  night-light  school -room,  which  we  lent  to 
them  at  night  for  Uieir  first  start,  only  as  a  reading  and  lecture  room. 

We  propose  also  £50  for  a  similar  Society  now  setting  hard  to 
work  in  the  Battersea  Factory.  The  members  of  this  belonged  at 
first  to  the  Society  here,  but  the  walk  of  an  hour  out  and  an  hour 
home  again  was  found  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  properly  attending 
it,  and  has  led  them,  in  the  increasing  importance  of  the  Battersea 
Factory,  and  increasing  number  of  those  employed  in  it,  to  set  up 
for  tl»iiselves :  also  j^  for  a  society  of  the  same  sort  in  the  Manor 
Street  Factory ;  and  Jt25  for  an  important  class,  formed  chiefly 
r  the  Belmont  apprentices,  and  superintended  by  the  head  en- 
and  the  foreman  of  the  carpenters,  and  which  they  call  the 
■imental  Class ;  but  which  at  present  is  hard  at  work  making  a 
lot  o£  philosophical  apparatus;  engineer  apprentices,  coppersmith, 
earpeoters  and  coopers,  all  working  in  their  own  time,  each  at  what 
he  IS  best  able  to  do  towards  this  purpose  $  so  that  the  money  they 
require  is  chiefly  for  material,  and  each  £\  given  them  will  become 
jt:2  or  Jt^  in  value  of  apparatus  by  their  labour  put  upon  it.  It  is 
an  admirable  method  (we  can  say  so,  because  it  was  devised  by  the 
forcoien  and  the  boys  themselves,  without  any  suggestion  from  us) 
oi  advancing  our  mechanic  apprentices  in  knowle^e  and  skill,  and 
srill  sdso  bring  into  view  the  particular  capabilities  of  the  other  boys 
<yf  the  Factory  allowed  to  join  them,  and  will  thus  guide  us  in  the 
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choice  of  future  appretitiees.  '^^^  ^P®  ^  emploj  some  of  the 
suinmer  half-holidays  in  visiting  different  factories  to  which  we  may 
be  able  to  introduce  them. 

We  propose  that  it  should  be  put  upon  us  as  a  part  of  our  ordi- 
nary duty  to  make  arrangements  for  receiving  into  the  Company's 
charge,  to  He  at  interest,  or  to  lie  paid  out  at  any  time  on  demand, 
,  any  part  of  the  wages  of  our  people  which  they  may  wish  so  to  put 
away,  in  however  small  separate  sums.  We  are  aware  that  this 
opening  of  a  private  savii^'  bank  for  which  the  Company  will  be 
responsible,  although  a  trifling  and  perfectly  safe  thing  at  first»  might 
brine  very  evil  consequences  hereafter^  unless  arraaged  with  ati  the 
eaution  which  such  a  possibilitv  of  ftiture  evil  points  out  as  necessary. 
But  the  responsibility  incmrred  and  caution  required  by  such  a  mea- 
sure are  not  a  tenth  part  so  great  as  the  responsibility  incurred  and 
caution  required  in  tne  Company's  daily  business ;  so  that  this  is  no 
sufficient  reason  against  the  proposal. 

But  in  our  case  the  first  savings  must  often  be  single  pennies  and 
other  sums  not  exceeding  stzpenoe,  lor  many  of  our  boys  have  ao 
understanding  with  their  mothers  that  threepence  or  sixpence  a  week 
is  the  most  that  they  can  afibrd  to  let  them  keep  for  their  own  pur- 
poses out  of  their  wsges. 

That  the  boys  will  be  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  facilities  for 
saving  has  slreadv  been  proved  in  the  factory.  We  have  known  as 
much  as  £37  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  the  savings  of  the  boys  in  his 
part  of  the  work,  they  having  confidence  in  him,  and  he  being  aiwa^rs 
at  hand  at  wages  time ;  and  a  good  deal  is  done  in  smaller  sums  m 
this  way  of  men  persuading  boys  about  them  to  save,  and  the  boys 
making  them  their  bankers  to  help  them  to  do  so.  We  have  also 
receiveid  small  sums  in  the  school-room.  But  these  little  private 
plans  are  all  defective  and  quite  insufficient. 

We  propose  In  all  parts  of  the  Factory  where  regularity  of  time 
is  of  importance,  to  secure  this  by  an  aimual  money  reward  of  mo* 
derate  amount,  to  those  <Hily,  btowever,  whose  conduct  has  been 
g^od  in  other  respects  also.  This  will  make  more  hearty  work  than 
the  dread  of  fines,  or  of  dbmissal,  and,  moreover,  will  show  what- 
ever fines  or  other  punishment  mav  still  be  neceasary,  to  be  so  mani- 
festly right,  as  to  make,  not  onl^  the  Factory  in  general,  but  the  de« 
Hnquent  himself,  sensible  of  this,  and  so  prevent  his  mind  risii^ 
against  them.  This  is  a  point  of  more  delicacy  and  importance  than 
a  person  not  led  by  circumstances  constantly  to  watch  Factory  feel- 
ings would  at  first  suppose  |  for  there  is  nothing  io  the  exercise  of 
the  authority  over  him  against  which  a  man's  mind  rises  so  instantly 
and  so  strongly,  as  a  fine  imposed  either  upon  himself  or  upon  a  fel- 
low workman,  unless  he  can  clearly  see  both  its  justice  and  necessity  ; 
and  as  strong  prejudices  and  fellow  feeling  are  the  spectacle  glasses 
through  which  he  begins  to  loqk  for  these,  they  oft^  reouire  to  be 
made  what  the  master  thinks  most  unnecessarily  plain  before  he  can 
catch  sight  of  them :  and  anger  and  soreness  o^  mind,  whether  well 
founded  or  not,  are  quite  as  troublesome  guests  in  a  factory  as  irre- 
gularity of  tirae«  M.oney  fines  and  stoppage  of  time  are  two  of  the 
first  points  pitched  upon  by  clap-trap  speakers  about  factory  labour. 
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for  a  nuB  is  Itai  iswight  hM  of  by  his  good  side,  his  sense  of  jnsttce. 
He  vould  work  more  dieerfnlljr  for  fifteen  shillings  a  week,  than  for 
s  poand  a-week  with  a  shilling  fine  of  doubtfnl  profHrietv.  We  pro- 
pose that  in  aU  cases  of  men  being  obliged  to  pay  fines  to  the  sick-fond, 
tbe  Oorapanj  shonld  paT  to  it  an  eqnal  amount  in  addition*  net  in 
order  to  do  away  with  ul-feeling  about  any  fines  now  imposed,  for 
h^)pily  no  such  feeling  exists,  hixt  in  order  to  carry  higher  the  happy 
Etite  of  good  feeling,  and  so  to  enable  us  to  exercise  greater  strict- 
ness, and  to  feel  leas  fear  of  putting  mn  all  fines  of  the  propriety  and 
sdftsabiltty  of  which  we  oursielves  feel  certain.  The  amount  so  paid 
bf  the  Oompaaj  will  be  trifling* 

The  ftret  objedicNi  will  probably  be,  that  we  are  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
nent  Trading  Company,  and  that  this  fact  binds  the  Directors,  who 
srs  but  trustees  of  the  joint  stock  propetty,  to  keep  strictly  within 
the  limits  of  the  ordinary  trade  ideas  of  their  time  and  country  in 
their  management  of  it,  whereas  some  of  these  plans  are  manifestly 
It  Tsrianoe  with  these  ideas. 

We  shall  put  our  re7iew  of  the  progress  of  tbe  trade  into  the 
ifiaginary  make-work  of  a  Company,  to  make  more  evident  tbe 
parsUeBsm  of  its  course  to  the  course  which  we  are  now  engaged  in 

We  wul  suf^Mse  a  candle  company  m  existence  a  moderate  number 
of  years  back.     One  of  the  then  ordinary  trade  ideas  was,  that  can- 
dies  should  be  made  without  expensive  maehinery,  by  causing  raw 
tsUow  to  cong^  upon  a  chunsy  mass  <^  unprepared  oottoiu    Oreat 
cutttal  was  lequired ;  that  of  our  Company  would  not  have  been  at 
all  too  large  ;   nut  the  trade  idea  said  that  nearlv  the  whole  ought  to 
be  in  floatine  stock,  in  candles,  that  is,  made  long  before  use,  and 
stored*  in  order  to  get  rid  by  lapse  of  time  of  some  of  the  abomina- 
tioDs  incidental  to  their  imf>erfect  manu£M»ture.    Now»  the  Directors 
of  such  a  Company,  if  ^ood  men  for  their  place,  instead  of  resting 
contented  with  the  ordinary  trade  ideas  or  their  time,  would  have 
found  their  nrofesnonal  instincts  grieved  an<^  ofiended.by  the  barbar- 
rotts  state  or  things  around  them*    In  thb  state  of  mind,  they  would 
hate  made  careful  observation  of  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of 
science  and  machinery  into  other  trades,  and  much  cautious  consi« 
deration  and  experiment  of  the  best  mode  of  introducing  them  into 
their  own.     They  would  presently,  have  felt  their  way  sufficiently  to 
decide  upon  the  withdrawal  of  some  of  the  capital  from  the  safe 
ftna  of  floating  stock  (in  which  it  could  always  be  vealised  and  re- 
tomed  to  the  propnietorsy  in  case  <^  anything  going  wroiig  with  the 
trade),  and  thesinkii^  it  in  machinery,  umreafisable,  and  indeed  of 
little  value,  except  in  the  hope  afforded  by  it  of  future  profits.     They 
would  have  continued  to  lay  out  in  this  way  one  ten  thousaad  pounds 
after  another,  until  they  had  increased  the  amount  of  sunk  capital  to 
at  least  a  hundred  times  that  sanctioned  by  ordinary .  trade  ideas* 
They  would  have  quadrupled  the  labour  and  fuel  expended  upon 
each  ton  of  material,  and  would  have  complicated  so  much  the  pre- 
viously simple  and  inexpensive  process,  that  each  particle  of  the 
material  would  have  to  be  brought  into  the  state  of  invisible  gas, 
and  back  again,  once  at  least,  often  twice,  in  its  passage  from  the 
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cask  to  the  mould.  And  finally^  they  would  ha^e  had  the  hardihood 
to  assert^  that  all  this  expenditure  was  apart  of  their  simple  duty  of 
managing  the  trade  of  the  Company  as  prudently  and  economieklly 
as  possible  ;  and  that  they  staked  their  character  as  men  of  business, 
that  the  result  would  be  the  production  of  candles  of  less  cost  than 
before,  and  of  double  value,  and  a  consequent  enormous  pecuniary 
gain  to  the  Company.  The  result  would  have  prored  them  to  be 
right ;  but,  until  it  came,  some  of  the  proprietors  would  have  shaken 
their  heads,  and  would  have  thought  that  there  was  a  great  deal  too 
much  deviation  here  from  ordinary  trade  ideas. 

This  case,  constructed  out  of  the  experience  of  the  past,  is  in 
strict  analogy  with  our  recommendations  for  the  future,  for  in  each 
there  is  one  only  reason  for,  and  one  only  reason  against  the  course 
in  question  ;  the  affirmative  rea$on  in  both  cases  bein?  confidence  in 
the  strong  conviction  of  those  in  the  best  position  for  forming  a  right 
judgment,  and  the  reason  against  in  both  cases  being  contrariety  to 
<  ordinary  trade  ideas.' 

We  must,  however,  state  that  in  using  the  words  'strictest 
trade  principles  *  we  do  not  mean  that  the  definition  of  these  should 
be  sou^t  in  a  dictionary  of  political  economy,  but  in  actual  life  ;  by 
examining  trading  establishment^  and  by  judging  by  plain  common 
sense,  which  of  them  are  in  the  highest  state  as  to  present,  and  pro- 
mise of  future,  trading  efficiency,  especially  in  their  human  machinery 
and  at  what  comparative  expenditures  of  money,  the  various  degrees 
of  efficiency  have  been  attained.  We  feel  certain  that  this  exam i. 
nation  would  prove  that  all  such  things  as  we  are  proposing  are,  so 
far  as  trade  results  are  concerned,  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
adoption  into  trade  of  the  principle  of  high  farming.  In  the  one,  an 
apparently  extravagant  amount  per  acre,  in  the  other  an  apparently 
extravagant  amount  per  man,  is  expended,  and  in  each  case  with  the 
same  result,  that  of  bringing  back  again,  not  in  the  first  year  perhaps, 
but  in  a  series  of  years,  all  the  amount  expended,  and  a  large  profit 
on  it  besides.  And  at  their  first  commencement  they  were  alike 
scouted,  the  one  by  all  received  farming,  the  other  by  all  received 
trading  ideas  ;  and  their  originators  were  held  to  be  tisionary 
persons,  and  extravagant,  forfeiting  their  character  as  prudent  prac- 
tical men,  and  their  right  to  the  confidence  of  such  men. 

The  expenditure  proposed  should  be  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
other  sums  with  which  our  concern  has  to  deal,  and  not  in  its  mere 
absolute  amount.  Suppose  one  of  our  Proprietors,  not  conversant 
with  the  business,  were  to  be  told,  after  the  end  of  the  year,  but 
before  the  balance  was  declared,  that  we  had  lost  from  800  to  1000 
tons  of  the  palm  oil  bought  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  that  is,  that  the 
weight  of  candles  and  oil  produced  was  this  much  short  of  the  weight 
of  palm  oil  paid  for  ;  and  that  the  money  amount  of  this  loss  was 
near  £30,000  ;  he  might  think  that  a  business  in  which  £500  a  week 
was  being  wasted,  must  be  going  headlong  to  ruin.  Yet  this  is  the 
real  amount  of  the  aggregate  of  trifling  losses,  by  the  small  quantity  of 
impurity  in  each  cask,  added  t«i  the  quantity  of  material  which  we 
find  it  profitable  positively  to  destroy  on  account  of  the  additional 
value  given  by  the  same  process  to  the  remainder.     If  we  want  4000 
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tons  of  produce,  we  could  make  it  out  of  4000  tons  of  material,  but 
it  vonld  be  poor  stuff  when  it  was  made;  so>  as  we  want  the  best  pro- 
duce we  can  get,  we  bu^  not  onlj  the  4000  tons  absolutely  necessary, 
but  800  more,  which  we  were  under  no  necessity  to  buj,  and  which, 
to  an/  person  not  understanding  the  circumstances,  would  appear  to 
be  sheer  waste.  Now,  as  we  want  annually  ^30,000  value  or  labour, 
and,  as  we  believe  the  best  to  be  the  cheapest,  we  propose  to  lay  out 
Dot  ooij  the  X30,000  absolutely  necessary, but  something  more  besides, 
and  vbicb,  beins  unnecessary,  would  have  an  appearance  of  wane  to 
any  one  not  unoerstandii^  the  circumstances. 

We  would  entreat  the  Proprietors  to  look  at  the  amount  in  this 
way.  Dot  as  an  absolute  but  as  a  relative  one,  and  to  admit  into  their 
iDind^  as  a  principle,  for  our  benefit,  and  that  of  all  their  future 
managing  directors,  that  there  is  no  reason  beforehand  for  suspect- 
ing of  extravagance  any  plans  involving  an  expenditure  of  not  more 
than  a  certain  moderate  proportion  of  the  whole  amount  paid  for 
labour;  but  that  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  it  being  thought  that 
the  manager  who  should  propose  such  plans  was  going  too  fast,  the 
•  presumption  would  rather  be,  that  one  who  did  not  propose  any,  was 
goioff  too  slow,  and  thus  missing  the  opportunity  of  making  outlays 
which  would  bring  a  profitable  return. 

Od  this  view^  of  looking  not  at  the  absolute  amount  .of  all  such 
expenditure,  but  at  its  amount  relatively  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
bosiness,  we  should  be  disposed,  were  the  factory  our  own,  to  place 
trvery  year  to  a  separate  account,  headed  '  charges  incidental  to 
the  employment  of  labour,'  a  certain  fixed  proportion  of  the  whole 
amount  of  the  wages  account,  or  a  fixed  sura  per  ton  of  raw  material, 
ur  an  amount  varying  in  some  other  such  way  with  the  variations  of 
the  business  ;  and  out  of  this  amount  to  pay  such  charges  as  we  are 
now  considering,  and  also  all  educational  and  other  such  charges.** 

We  trast  that  no  reader  of  this  Review  will  hold  that 
we  hafe  inserted  these  extracts,  condeosed  even  as  many  of 
them  are,  at  too  considerable  a  length.  We  believe  them  of 
first  iinportauce;  the  Proprietors  of  the  Company  ordered 
several  thousand  copies  to  be  printed,  and  we  earnestly  hope 
that  all  who  read  this  paper  will  give  the  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Wilson  the  fullest  consideration. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  wisely  proposed  that  his  Company  shall 
identify  the  interests  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Factory  with 
the  weUare  and  improvement,  in  mind  and  body,  of  those  in 
\ts  employment.  They  are  to  be  men — freemen  not  serfs. 
Mr.  Wil^n  is  no  esprit  d'escalier ;  he  proposes  no  schemes 
which  he  is  not  prepared  to  carry  out.  The  Christian 
Managing  Director  of  the  Candle  Company  to-day,  is  but 
applying  to  the  workers  of  his  Factory,  the  truth  'which,  in 
old  times,  the  pagan  Phny  applied  to  agricultural  labor 
done  by  slaves^  when  he  wrote, — "Coli  rura  ab  ergastuhs 
peashnom  est ;  et  quicquid  agitur,  &  desperantibus. 
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The  cost  of  all  these  new  proposals  amonDted  to  almost 
£500  per  annum ;  and  although  fully  agreeing  with  Mr. 
Wilson  in  all  hjs  vievs^  the  Board  thought  it  advisable  that 
the  consent  of  the  Proprietors  shoald  be  obtained  before  so 
lai^  an  outlay  shoald  be  made.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Proprietors,  held  on  the  16th  of  December^  185E,— 66 
Proprietors  being  present^  it  was  resolved,  with  only  two 
dissentient  voices,  that  Mr.  Wilson's  plan  should  be  carried 
out:  the  two  dissentients  were  quite  willing  to  vote*  with  the 
majority  if  the  resolution  were  confined  to  one  year  as  a  trial : 
many  proprietors,  residing  at  a  distance  from  London,  wrote 
approving  the  proposals.  So  far  we  have  written  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Proprietors  received  Mr.  Wilson's 
proposals.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  conduct  of  the 
woreers  P  it  was  worthy  of  them,  it  was  worthy  of  English- 
men :— 

'f  When  the  resttlt  of  the  Proprietors*  Meeting  was  known  in  the 
Belmont  Factory,  the  men  arranged  among  themselves,  without  any 
iraggestion  hj  the  managing  Directors,  to  hold  a  meeting  apon  it ; 
and  accordingly,  on  the  following  Saturday  evening,  the  16th 
December,  1852,  upwards  of  500  of  the  workpeople  in  that  factoi^ 
came  together.  Mr.  Craddock,  foreman  of  the  Oandle-m&kers,  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  the  meeting  proceeded  as  follows. 

'  The  Churman  said,  that  the  Meeting  was  called  to  consider  a 
letter  written  by  the  Managing  Directors,  and  cordially  agreed  to, 
first  by  the  Board,  and  then  by  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Proprie- 
tors,  called  on  the  previous  Thursday^  for  that  special  purpose.  He 
was  fully  oonvinced  that  the  Meeting  would  feel  it  inoumbent  upon 
it  to  show,  by  the  adoption  of  certain  resolutions,  that  they  were 
sensible  of  the  kindness  they  had  hitherto  experienced  from  the 
Company,  and  could  fully  appreciate  the  boons  which  the  Company 
so  spontaneously  proposed  on  Thursday  last,  to  confer  upon  their 
workpeople,  for  their  comfort  and  welfare.  When  it  was  considered 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  Company  were  almost,  if  not  quite, 
unprecedented*  it  was  certainly  of  the  utmost  importance  that  acts 
which  were  likely  to  benefit  thousands  of  the  working  classes,  by  the 
adoption  of  similar  ones  in  other  factories,  should  be  properly 
responded  to.  He  was  sure,  from  past  experience,  that  the  Company 
would  be  amply  rewarded  for  what  it  had  done,  as  every  additional 
act  on  its  part  to  promote  the  welfare  of  its  workpeople,  was  an 
additional  motive,  if  such  were  necessary,  for  every  person  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  concern.  He  con- 
eluded  by  reading  the  several  propositions  passed  at  the  Meeting  of 
the  Proprietors,  each  of  which  was  received  with  the  most  enthusias. 
tic  cheering. 

'  Mr.  Punch,  Engineer,  in  moving  the  first  resolution,  agreed  with 
the  Chairman  in  the  great  importance  of  the  Meeting,  as  it  was  to 
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aeknowle^e  that  which  was  oalcoJated  to  Benefit,  not  only  those  in 
the  CompanVs  aervioe.  but  thoiwds  of  the  indnstrioos  eiassesj  tiie 
prodncen  of  the  wealth  of  this  Country,  bv  inducing  other  employ- 
ers to  imitate  and  carry  oat,  as  far  as  possible,  the  example  so  admi- 
rtbjy  aet  forth  by  Price's  Patent  Candle  Company,  and  he  had  no 
hesitetioa  in  raying,  that  had  the  same  good  feeling  existed  in  many 
other  faetorios  between  employers  and  employed  as  was  present  in 
oorowB,  tb&t  fearful  calamity,  which  acted  so  prejudicially  to  the 
interests  of  both  masters  and  workmen,  and  which  is  yet  scarcely 
forgotten  by  thousands  of  various  trades,  would  never  have  occurred. 
He  would  conclude  by  moving : — 

'  That  we,  the  Workmen  and  boys  in  the  Company's  employ,  do 
acknowledge  with  latitude,  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  the 
Directors  and  Shareholders  in  administering  to  our  social  comforts 
and  we  pledge  ourselves,  individually  and  unitedly,  most  heartily  to 
exert  our  ^orfs  to  promote  in  every  way  the  interests  of  the 
OoiBEpanj. 

'  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Q.  Brxstow,  Cooper,  and 
unanimoiisly  agreed  to. 

*  Mr.  Uhi>bbwooi>,  Preesraan,  moved  the  next  resolution,  to  the 
eflbet: — 

*  That  this  Meeting,  feeling  its  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  J.  P. 
and  G.  F.  Wilson,  Bsas.,  the  Managing  Directors,  deares  to  express 
its  warmest  thanks  ana  sincere  attachment  to  them,  for  their  untiring 
zeal  to  fff^mote  tlie  comfort  of  those  under  their  direction. 

*  Thenotioii  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Towersey,  Candle  Maker, 
and  aereed  to  with  enthusiasm* 

'  The  foUowing  resolutions  were  also  agreed  to  :— 

<  That  three  cheers  be  given  to  the  Company,  and  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  concern ; 

Which  was  responded  to  amidst  the  most  enthusiastic  cheering. 

'  That  a  report  of  the  proceedings  be  forwarded  to  the  Directors 
and  Managing  Directors  of  the  Company. 

*  A  TOte  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  the  Chairman,  the 
meetiag  terminated.' 

Three  days  afterwards,  the  men  of  the  Battersea  Factory  came 
together,  and  the  following  is  the  report  sent  in,  of  their  proceedings. 

'At  a  general  meeting  of  the  men  employed  at  the  Battersea 
Works  of  rrice's  Patent  Candle  Company,  held  on  the  2l8t  Decem- 
ber, 1852,  for  the  purpose  of  returning  thanks  to  the  Directors  and 
Siarebolders  of  the  Company,  for  the  kind  and  liberal  grants  made 
to  them^  it  was  onanimoasly  resolved : — 

'  That  ther  most  heartHy  adcAt  the  Besolutions  passed  at  a  similar 
Meetii^  held  ai  the  Belmont  Works,  on  the  18th  instant. 

'  8. 1.  RoBBBTs,  Chairman.* " 

It  mast  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Wilson  attends  solely  to 
the  formal  8chooliiig»  and  to  the  out-door  amoseoieut  of  the 
workmen  and  boys.  lie  addresses  letters  to  them  frequently  ; 
all  the  acts  of  the  Proprietors  in  which  the  employed  are 
concerned^  are  detailed  to  these  latter  in  plain,  simple,  vigor- 
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ous  language.  The  manner  in  which  they  should  oouduet 
themselves  through  life ;  the  manner  of  attending  the  cricket 
ground;  choice  of  female  society;  the  aosordity  of 
learning  to  smoke;  parents  are  told  how  they  should  act 
towards  unruly  children,  and  are  reminded  that  if  Scripture 
commands  children  to   honor  parents,  so  it  likewise  warns 

Earents,  that  they  tempt  not  their  children  to  wrath;  the 
ighest  points  of  christian  duty,  the  least  and  smallest  points 
of  every  day  life  are  commented  upon ;  the  deaths  of  those 
once  employed  in  the  factory  are  turned  to  good  account  in 
working  an  improvement  in  the  living ;  and  as  we  read  we 
fully  understand  a  thoughtful  passage  in  a  very  grave  and 
valuable  book  which  teaches  that  :•— 

"  There  is  apparently  a  wider  gulf  between  the  capUaUst  and  the 
labourer,  than  under  the  olden,  the  domestic  system  ;  out  then  there 
is  compensation  for  that  in  the  unquestioned  intellectual  and  moral 
superiority^  in  the  main^  of  the  great  capitalists  of  the  present  day, 
over  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  the  fast  and  preceding  genera- 
tions.  The  employer  now,  can  do  far  more  than  the  employer  of 
the  last  century,  to  advance  the  intellectual  and  moral  well*being 
of  the  employed.  The  very  concentration  of  the  masses  is  favour- 
able  to  concentration  in  the  means  employed,  and  all  that  is  gained 
in  concentration  is  a  gain  of  power.  The  factory  system,  too,  in 
itself,  has  a  powerful  direct  influence  on  the  character  of  the  opera- 
tive. It  is  essentially  a  system  of  method,  order,  and  co-operation. 
It  requires  corresponding  qualities  and  habits  in  the  operative.  It 
is  a  gross,  vulgar  error,  to  suppose  that  the  factory  operative  is  a 
mere  macliine — devoid  of  intelligence."* 

We  have  before  us  now,  two  pamphlets,  one  consisting  of 
letters  addressed  to  the  Men  of  The  Factory,  the  other  to  the 
Boys,  both  series  were  written  in  the  course  of  the  year  I8&3  ; 
the  first  extends  to  75  pages ;  the  second  to  47 ;  and  we  assert, 
that  better  letters,  and  in  all  points  more  admirable  never 
were  printed.  Take,  for  example,  the  following,  addressed  to 
the  boys : — 

WUHam  Creamour. 

"  The  next  that  we  lost  after  Thomson  was  one  whom  many  o^ 
you  will  not  remember  nearly  so  well,  for  he  was  away  from  the 
factory,  through  illness,  more  than  a  year  before  he  died  ;  and  even 
while  he  was  in  the  factory  he  was  not  thrown  very  much  in  with 
the  best  conducted  of  you,  for  his  habits  of  life  were  not  good,  and 
also,  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  could  not  join  with  us  on  the 
Sunday :  I  mean  William  Greamour.     One  chief  thing  which  led 

*  See  "  Crime  in  England,  Its  Belation,  Character,  and  Extent^  as 
Developed  from  1801  to  1844."  By  Thomas  Flint.  London :  Qilpin. 
1581. 
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him  wrong  waa,  I  think,  his  havim?  a  good  Yoice>  being  able,  as  it  is 
called,  '  to  sing  a  good  song.*  This  led  him  into  *  free-and-e-isy* 
jLnd  other  low  singing-places,  and  there  he  fell  into  much  worse  sin 
than  the  mere  going  to  such  places. 

Creamour*s  feelings  ahcui  his  won  sufferings. 

Now,  in  all  this  long  time  of  suffering,  Oreamoor  was  able  to  feel 
not  onlj  contented  with  it,  but  happy  in  it,  and  thankful  to  God  for 
sending  it  upon  him.  He  was  always  ready  to  say  this  in  the  inter- 
vals between  the  attacks  of  extreme  pain,  and  in  saying  it  he  was 
e^iiientl J  speaking  from  his  heart.  For  on  his  death- bed  he  bad 
learned  to  enter  a  little  into  the  meaning  of  the  word  eternity,  and 
therefore  felt  that,  if  even  years  of  agony  were  necessary  to  prepare 
him  for  passing  into  it,  he  would  far  rather  have  them  than  have  years 
of  the  greatest  happiness  and  afterwards  pass  into  eternity  unpre- 
pared. And  he  believed  the  greatness  and  length  of  pain  were 
quite  necessary  for  him  :  he  felt  that,  if,  instead  of  being  struck 
down  on  a  bed  of  suffering,  he  had  gone  on  year  after  year  in  health 
and  strength,  he  would  never  have  thought  of  God  at  all,  but 
would  have  still  followed  his  pleasure,  without  caring  whether  in 
ri^ht  things  or  wrong,  and  would  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse 
iintil  thoroughly  hardened. 

Death'bpd  Repentance. 
Now  though  it  must  make  us  happy  to  see  a  person  to  all  appear- 
ance turned  to  God  even  juiit  before  leaving  this  world,  yet  think 
how  wretched  a  thing  the  life  and  death  of  such  a  person  are  in 
comparison  with  the  life  and  death  of  one  who  does  not  wait  for 
sickness  or  suffering  to  turn  him,  but  obeys  God's  call  when  still  in 
Toizth,  and  health,  and  strength,  and  so  gives  all  the  energy  of  his 
life  to  His  service,  instead  of,  as  the  other  does,  giving  only  the 
TOf-serable  remains  of  life  after  all  its  energy  has  been  given  to  the 
aerrice  of  sin« 

No  Popery  t 

Before  leaving  Creamour's  death-bed,  it  is  is  worth  remai'king 
to  jou  how  good  a  place  it  was  for  learning  the  wrongness  of  a 
pra«*tice  that  we  zealous  Protestants  are  very  apt  to  let  ourselves 
lall  into — the  practice  of  lumping  up  together  a  great  many  things, 
some  very  good,  some  very  bad,  and  some  neither  good  nor  bad, 
and  sticking  the  label  *  Popery*  upon  the  whole  bundle,  and  then 
thinking  it  a  religious  duty  to  hate,  as  something  belonging  to  the 
serriee  of  the  devil,  every  single  thing  in  the  bundle,  and  to  crv  out 
against  any  one  whom  we  may  see  trying  to  use  any  of  these  tdings 
in  his  service  to  God. 

1  Cold  you  that  Cream  our  was  Tery  often  in  such  agony  that  he 
coald  neither  speak  to  nor  listen  to  any  one  at  his  bedside.  Yet 
the»e  were  the  times  even  more  than  any  others  when  one  would 
wis-h  to  keep  religious  thoughts  uppermost  in  his  mind — times  when 
one  would  especially  wish  him  to  remember  that,  while  he  was  bear- 
in{^  this  great  pain  as  part  of  the  consequences  of  his  own  sins,  and 
yet  only  for  his  good,  there  was  One  who  had  borne  far  greater 
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pain,  not  for  sin  of  His  own,  but  for  ours,  and  not  for  any  good  to 
Him  self 4  but  only  for  our  good. 

But  bow  was  it  possible  to  say  all  this  to  a  person  in  too  great 
pain  to  be  able  to  attend  to  jrou  ?  To  a  Protestant  it  would  indeed 
nave  been  impossible  to  say  it,  for  to  attempt  to  say  it  by  using  one's 
own  mouth,  and  forcing  him  to  use  his  ears  and  to  give  his  atten- 
tion, would  have  been  mere  useless  cruelty  ;  and  the  only  way  of 
saying  all  one  wished  to  say,  with  almost  certain  success  and  with- 
out pain  or  effort  to  the  poor  suifererer,  would  so  oifend  his 
prejudices,  that  it  would  not  do  to  make  use  of  it :  so  one  must 
submit  just  to  watch  the  suffering  in  silence,  without  attempting  to 
give  spiritual  help  of  any  sort. 

Crucifixes. 

But  with  a  Roman  Catholic  there  was  no  such  difficulty.  To  him 
one  could  say  all  without  words  and  see  his  eyes  brighten  a  little 
even  in  his  extreme  pain,  showing  how  perfectly  he  understood 
what  was  meant,  and  yet  feel  that,  instead  of  exciting  and  exhaust- 
ing him  by  forcing  his  attention,  one  had  soothed  and  comforted 
him ;  for  the  representation,  in  a  way  to  be  taken  in  at  one  glance 
and  without  effort,  of  the  cross  and  of  our  Lord  in  His  agonv 
upon  it — this  held  up  before  the  eyes,  and  then  put  into  the  hand, 
said  more  than  words  could  say,  and  the  look  with  which  it  was 
received  said  more  than  words  could  say  in  the  way  of  answer. 

A  right  state  of  mind  towards  those  of  other  parties  them  ours  in 
religion  and  politics. 

I  write  this,  however,  more  with  a  view  to  your  general  state  of 
mind  now  and  hereafter  than  to  any  particular  point  in  your  present 
practice  ;  for  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  set  you  to  work  buying 
crucifixes  for  yourselves,  but  I  wish  you,  whenever  you  see  one  of 
your  Roman  Catholic  companions  with  one,  not  to  have  a  feeling^  of 
spiritual  pride  over  him  in  your  greater  wisdom  and  freedom  from 
superstition,  but  rather  a  feeling  that,  in  this  particular  instance, 
his  education  and  habits  give  him  a  religious  help  which  yours  do 
not  give  to  you  ;  and,  if  you  do  so  feel  towards  one  of  a  different 
religious  system  from  your  own,  it  will  prepare  you  for  having  a 
proper  spirit  throughout  life  towards  people  of  all  parties  inpoHtics 
and  in  religion,  and  will  help  you  to  avoid  that  crying  sin  of  Einglish- 
men,  I  suppose  more  than  most  other  people,  the  praising  up  bad 
things  and  bad  people  if  they  happen  to  be  mixed  up  with  our  own 
party,  and  the  running  down  good  things  and  good  people  if  they 
are  mixed  up  with  the  opposite  party.  It  will  prepare  you,  in  fact, 
for  judging  of  every  thing  by  its  own  merits  without  caring  what 
name  people  may  put  upon  it :  loving  it,  and  gladly  making  use  of 
it,  if  vou  find  the  clear  stamp  of  good  upon  it ;  and  refusing  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  it,  if  you  find  no  such  stamp. 

Every  religious  party,  from  Roman  Catholics  to  Quakers  inclusiv'e, 
has  an  immense  deal  of  good  in  it,  and  is  almost  sure  to  be  better 
in  some  particular  points  of  doctrine  or  practice  than  any  other 
party,  and  on  these  particular  points  we  should  be  glad  to  learn  from 
It ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  every  religious  party,  from  Roman 
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Catholic  to  Quaker  indiisiTe,  hall  an  immenae  deal  of  bad  in  it,  and 
is  almost  anre  to  be  worse  in  some  other  particular  points  of  doctrine 
or  practice  than  any  other  party,  ana  we  ought  therefore,  while 
de^lj  Taluing  all  that  we  have  learnt  of  good  and  true,  and  holding 
QD  firmlj  to  it,  with  thankfulness  to  God  for  our  having  been 
tan^t  it,  yet  to  avoid  so  attaching  ourselves  to  any  party  as  to 
obl^  ourselves  to  make  its  bad  pointa  our  own. 

Toryvtm  amd  Chartism, 
The  case  is  the  same  in  politics.  There  is  much  that  is  good  and 
true  in  Chartism,  and  much  that  is  ^od  and  true  in  Toryism,  and 
in  both  there  is  much  that  is  as  opposite  to  all  that  is  ffood  and  true 
as  any  thing  can  well  be :  and  the  same  mav  be  said  of  all  other 
parties  between  these  two  extremes.  Most  or  you  elder  ones  of  the 
school  have  a  great  dislike  to  and  fear  of  Chartism,  though  I  do  not 
know  where  you  got  it,  for  I  never  intentionallv  did  any  thing  to 
give  you  it.  '  I  don*t  know  what  to  make  of  this  book,  sir  ;  it  seems 
to  me  just  what  the  Chartists  say ;  I  don*t  want  to  read  any  more 
of  it,*  was  said  to  me  by  one  of  you,  of  a  book  which  I  thoroughly 
liked  myself,  and  had  therefore  brought  into  the  school  without 
bothering  myself  to  think  whether  it  was  what  any  bodv  else  said 
or  not,  but  being  content  to  know  that  it  was  truthfully  written 
and  bj  earnest  men  really  set  upon  doing  good  to  the  country. 
Toryism,  of  course,  you  all  dislike,  as  bemg  of  the  manufacturing 
dasB.  But  never  let  yourselves  be  turned  against  a  man  by  hearing 
it  said  of  him,  «Oh!  he's  a  Tory,'  or  'Oh!  he's  a  Chartist;'  or 
against  any  thing  which  you  read  or  hear,  by  some  one  saying  of  it, 
'Oh!  that's  Chartism,'  or  'Ohl  thafs  Toryism,'  or  in  religion, 
•Oh!  thafs  Popery.'" • 

Take  the  following  extract^  as  a  specimen  of  his  style  when 
writing  to  the  men : — 

"  Jamet  HilL 

One  name,  however,  I  must  mention,  because  the  owner  of  it 
having  left  us  for  Australia,  b  now  out  of  hearing,  so  that  there  is 
leas  need  of  delicacy  as  to  speaking  of  him :  I  mean  James  Hill,  whose 
whole  life  amonff  us  was  one  of  quiet  personal  influence  for  good,  as 
we  all  felt,  and  said  to  one  another,  when  the  time  came  for  his 
leaving  ua. 

Some  time  before  he  left,  another  of  our  fellow- workers  here,  one 
who  watches  eagerly  for  all  things  bearing  upon  the  good  of  the 
fiKtory,  said  to  me  one  day,  when  we  were  comparing  notes  as  to  ho  w 
we  were  getting  on :  '  Now  diere  is  Mr.  James  Hill.  £verjone 
likea  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him,  for  he  is  so  kind  and 
coDsiderate  that  he  speaks  even  to  the  little  boys  who  have  to  go 
into  his  office  as  if  they  were  of  just  as  much  consequence  as  him- 
self.' He  might  have  added,  as  the  reason  of  this : — that  an  earnest 
Christian  needs  no  care  or  effort  to  make  him  always  speak  to  others, 

*  This  passage,  and  that  on  "  No  Popery**  are  quite  worthy  of  "  Peter 
Plymley." 
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of  whatever  worlHly  rank,  as  if  *  of  just  as  much  consequence  && 
himself;'  for  he  has  not  got  it  in  him  to  speak  in  any  other  way. 
Indeed,  knowing  his  own  greater  duties,and  keenly  alive  to  all  that  he 
is  failing  to  do  of  what  he  sees  he  ought  to  do,  he  may,  when  speaking 
to  a  good  factory  hoy,  whose  far  simpler  duties  are,  he  believes, 
better  done  than  his  own  more  difficult  ones,  feel  himself  to  be  in  the 
presence  of  his  superior  in  God's  sight ;  and  he  has  learned  to 
co}iM<lor  all  things  and  all  people  according  to  the  judgment  of  God, 
and  not  according  to  the  opinion  or  respect  of  the  world. 

An  unpretending  good  character  is  almost  always  a  popular  one 
when  well  known  ;  and  if  one  wanted  to  judge  of  James  Hill's 
popularity  araon^  us,  it  was  only  necessary  to  watch  the  feeling  of  all 
towards  him,  when  he  was  getting  on  well  in  any  of  our  chief 
cricket  matches,  as  he  almost  always  did,  perhaps  through  his  very 
coolness  and  quietness.  In  our  grand  match  of  all,  when  we  beat 
the  old  established  club  of  regular  cricketers,  every  one  rejoiced  that 
James  Hill  had  more  share  than  anyone  else  in  gaining  the  victory — 
more  share  than  anyone  else  in  the  kind  encouragement,  rather  too 
personal  and  expressive  to  he  very  refined,  which  the  strangers,  who 
had  managed  to  smuggle  themselves  into  the  ground,  gave  to  the 
players  ;  such  as  *  Go  aUmg,  greasers  /'  and  *  AItU  them  cocoa-nut 
chaps  apitchirC  it  into  *em  /' 

Wv  may  hope  for  mure  and  more  of  this  in  our  factory. 

As  the  factory  goes  on  from  year  to  year  with  so  many  well-con- 
ducted, and  many  of  them  clever,  youngsters  growing  up  in  it,  and 
therefore  knowing  it  thoroughly,  and  happily, — I  may  add,  deeply 
attached  to  it, — we  shall,  I  trust,  have  more  and  more  of  this 
growing  for  itself  its  own  foreman  and  others  in  authority.  The 
perfection  of  this  would  be  that  when  the  Company  has  lasted  long 
enough,  if  it  f^hould  do  so,  for  all  of  us  of  the  present  generation  to 
die  out,  there  should  then  be  none  in  authority  in  it  who  had  not 
begun  life  in  its  infant  school,  just  as  there  is,  1  think,  a  law  in  force 
at  Eton,  that  no  one  shall  be  an  Eton  master  who  had  not  been  an 
Eton  boy.  It  would,  however,  be  wrong  to  let  one*s  thoughts  run 
much  upon  things  so  far  off ;  only,  the  throwing  out  such  a  thought 
at  all  brings  one  back  again  to  my  brother  George's  point,  of  the 
enormous  educational  and  moral  importance  of  the  mere  right 
managing  of  a  place, — showing  no  favour,  no,  not  to  one's  own 
great-grandfather,  if  one  could  nave  him  here,  but  treating  all  well, 
and  bringing  forward  all  who  ought  to  be  brought  forward,  and  no 
one  else  whatever." 

Take  this  passage  following,  as  another  specimen  j  it  is 
addresi^cd  to  the  wives  and  mothers  of  those  employed  in  the 
factory  : — 

"I  said  that  the  last  letter  spoke  to  you,  mothers  of  our  boys,  as 
much  as  to  our  boys  themselves ;  also  to  you  wives  of  our  men,  and 
to  our  girls.  How  do  you  suppose  the  poor  mother  felt  when  leaving 
her  family,  the  eldest  boy  but  four  or  five  years  old,  to  the  care  of  a 
worthless  drunken  beggar?  We  cannot  tell  whether  she  was  able, 
as  some  have  been,  even  in  as  sad  a  case,  to  put  her  trust  in  God 
and  still  hope  for  the  best ;  or  whether  she  died,  as  many  others^ 
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eren  of  the  best,  have  died,   almost  hopeless  and  broken-hearted. 
Who  could  blame  her  much  if,  dying  under  such  circumstances,  she 
had  lamented,  like  Job,  the  day  that  she  was  bom,  and  felt  as  if  it 
would  have  been  better  for  her  never  to  have  come  into  the  world, 
than  to  have  come  into  it  only  to  give  birth  to  children  to  be  brouorht 
op  so  hopelessly,  and  so  certain,  accordin^to  all  human  appf aranres, 
to  live  a  life  of  degradation  and  crime.     But  look  how  (iliTerent  the 
result  was.     One  son  was  a  missionary,  another  the  Christian  master 
of  a  large  manufactory,  and  the  amount  of  good  which  any  one  such 
master  must  do,  in  such  a  place  as  Manchester,  will  never  be  known 
until  the  day  of  judgment.      Now,  what  was  it  that  male  things 
turn  out  so  well  at  last,  although  beginning  so  wretchedly  ?    Before 
answering  this,  I  must  just  ask  a  question  of  those  of  you  who  have 
not  yet  become  earnest  in  religion.     You,  most  of  you,  if  not  all,  say 
in  Church,  and  by  yourselves  at  home,  some  words  which  our  Lord 
told  us  to  say,  and  which  we  therefore  call  *  The  Lord's  Prayer.*  Now, 
4oes  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  there  is  a  meaninj?  in  these  words  ? 
If  it  does   not,  then  this  is  juat  the  difference  between  you  and  the 
mother  of  this   manufacturer.     When  she   knelt  down  and  said, 
•  Thy  Kingdom  come,'  she  felt  in  her  heart  at  the  same  time,  a  real 
earnest  wish  to  God,  that  his  Kingdom  should  come  into  her  own 
heart,  and  into  the  hearts  of  her  children.     When,  too,  she  read  in 
her  Bible  other  words  of  our  Lord,  such  as,    <lf  ye  shall  ask  any- 
thing in  my   name,  I  will  give  it  you,*  •  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive, 
that  jour  joy  may  be  full,' — she  believed  there   was  a  mean in^^:  in 
thew  also.     She  knew  that  He  who  said  them,  was  able  to  do  what 
he  said  ;  and  this  made  her  go  on  asking  the  more  earnestly  what 
her  heart  was  so  set  upon — the  coming  of  God's  kingdom  into  the 
hearts    of  her  children.     God  gave   her  what  she  asked,  and  God 
will  give  you  the  same,  if  you  ask  it  in  the  same  way,  and  if  vou,  as 
she  did,  teach  your  children  to  ask  it  for  themselves,     lb  it  not  sad 
that  some  of  you,  who  are  the  best  and  most  devoted  mothers,  for 
all  that  part  of  your  children's  lives  which  lies  in  thb  world,  toiling 
the  flesh  oif  your  bones,  in  your  anxiety  for  their  good,  scrimping 
vourselTes,  when  necessary,  of  food,  rather  than  let  them  run  short — 
should  yet  seem  to  care  nothing  at  ail  what  is  to  become  of  them, 
in  that  much  longer  part  of  their  life  which  is  to  be  spent  out  of  this 
world?     For,  if  you  neither  pray  for  them  nor  teach  them  to  pray 
fir  themselves,  does  not  that  show  that  you  care  for  nothing  that 
can  be  got  by  prayer  ?     And  yet  you  know  that  real  religion  can  be 
rot  in  no  other  way  ;  and   that,  without  real  religion,  there  can  be 
no  hope  for  the  next   world.     If  you  knew  how  hopele&s  a  feeling 
comes  over  a  master,  or  any  one  else  trying  to  turn  a  boy  ri<fht  when 
nearly  grown  up,  when  he  finds  that  the   boy  knows  nothing  about 
prayer,   never    having  been  taught   to  prav  as  a  child — this  would 
make  yon  fe«l  how  wrong  you  have  been.     What  makes  it  still  more 
?td  that  you,    who  are  so   anxious  for  the  good  of  your  children, 
^^hottld  yet  be  neglecting  their  greatest  good,  is,  that  each  of  you 
mothers  and  wives,  is  the  one  in  the  family  who  has  the  most  advan- 
tages for  prayer  ;  so  that  God  seems  to  be  trusting  to  you  to  pray 
for  the  whole  family.     Your  husband  and  your  sons  never  can  be 
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alone  in  the  house,  and  inuiit  therefore  praj  as  they  can,  without  any 
quiet.  But  you,  after  your  husband  and  sons  are  gone  to  work, 
have  the  house  all  to  yourself  and  plen^  of  opportunity  thus  given 
you  to  kneel  down,  when  there  is  only  God  to  see  tou,  and  ask  for 
every  blessing  you  can  think  of  for  them  and  yourself.  Read  in  the 
New  Testament  what  our  Lord  said  and  did  when  He  was  on  earth, 
and  remember  that  whatever  He  was  on  earth  He  is  now  in  heaven, 
and  then  think  whether  he  will  be  slow  to  hear  such  prayers.  I 
said  you  would  be  alone,  but  perhaps  not ;  perhaps  you  will  have 
the  younger  children  about  you.  So  much  the  better ;  if  they  see 
*  mother '  on  her  knees,  speaking  to  some  one  they  cannot  see,  and 
very  earnest  about  something,  but  they  do  not  understand  what ; 
this  will  soon  set  them  asking  questions,  and  will  be  the  best  possible 
way  of  leading  them  into  religion.  And  even  if  there  is  an  elder 
daughter  present,  do  not  let  this  be  a  hindrance  to  you  :  get  her  to 
kneel  down  with  you,  and  then  you  may  expect  the  special  blessing' 
promised  to  two  or  three  gathered  together  in  our  Lord's  name.  But 
you  do  not  know  what  words  to  use.  Just  try,  and  you  will  find  the 
words  come  fast  enough.  Did  you  ever  find  yourself  short  of  words 
in  telling  your  husband  any  of  your  difficulties  or  wants,  for  yourself 
or  the  children  ?  God  is  more  ready  to  hear  and  better  able  to 
understand,  than  your  husband  is  ;  and  therefore  He  will  not  refuse 
any  words  which  would  do  for  your  husband,  if  you  try  to  put  into 
them  the  same  real  feeling  and  hope  that  vou  have  when  you  speak 
to  your  husband  for  anything.  Ever  so  few  and  simple  words  will 
do  to  begin  with,  if  only  such  as  these :  '  0  God,  I  feel  that  I  have 
not  prayed  for  my  husband  and  children  as  it  was  my  duty  to  do, 
help  me  to  begin  now,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake  ;  and  help  me  also  to 
teach  my  children  to  pray.' 

What  is  the  occasion  on  which  I  am  writing  to  you  wives  of  our 
men,  and  mothers  of  our  boys  ?  It  is  at  a  time  when  many  good 
things  are  about  to  be  done  to  your  husbands  and  sons.  You  know 
this,  and  are  thankful  for  it.  But  do  you  know  what  all  these  good 
things  spring  from  ?  If  not  I  will  tell  you.  They  spring  from  a 
muther*8  prayer.  A  great  many  years  ago,  a  boy  of  nine  years'  old 
was  passing  the  door  of  his  mother's  room,  and  heard  her  speaking, 
and  found  that  it  was  to  God  that  she  was  speaking,  to  beg  for 
blessings  upon  him.  This  was  the  beginning  of  true  religion  in  that 
boy's  heart,  and  he  grew  up  to  be  a  blessing  to  all  about  him,  and 
to  us  also,  ;  for  he  was  Samuel  Budgett,  of  Bristol,— and  it  is  from 
his  example  that  we  have  taken  the  good  things  now  to  be  done  in 
our  Factory.  Little  could  that  mother  tell,  when  she  was  kneeling 
alone  before  God,  that,  so  many  years  afterwards,  and  at  such  a 
distance,  hundreds  would  be  rejoicing  in  things  springing  out  of  her 
prayers  for  her  son ;  and  little  can  you  tell  what  blessings  jour 
children  may  be  to  the  world,  if  you  so  pray  for  them  as  to  get  them 
made  true  Christians  by  God's  power  working  in  their  hearts. 

One  word  for  our  girls :  the  first  I  have  ever  said  to  you,  and 
probably  the  last  I  may  ever  say.  You  have  been  reading  what  I 
nave  written  to  wives  and  mothers  ;  but  it  is  sad  work  to  put  off  real 
pra^  er  till  you  have  become  a  wife  and  a  mother  ;  sad  work  first  to  be 
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married,  and  have  children,  and  then  to  begin  to  think  of  God*8 
blessing  afterwards.  I  need  not  saj  any  more  ;  for  you  are  in  the 
bands  of  those  who  understand  you  better,  and  are  better  able  to 
teach  you,  than  I  am.  But  this  little  hint  may  help  you  to  feel  tbe 
blessing  of  such  teaching,  and  especially  that  part  of  it  which  would 
lead  yon  to  earnest  prayer  while  you  are  yet  only  entering  upon  life. 
As  I  have  been  now  writing  to  the  female  department  of  the 
Factory,  it  may  be  well,  before  going  back  to  the  males,  to  give  an 
extract  from  at  least  one  of  the  many  letters  which  we  have  received 
from  ladies,  expressing  the  same  delight  as  that  expressed  in  the 
other  letters,  in  what  is  going  on  amongst  us.  The  letter  I  shall 
cbooae  is  from  a  lady  whose  opinion  is  worth  having,  because  she 
lires  in  the  heart  of  the  factories  of  England,  and  has  written  upon 
them  a  book,  which  has  done  an  immense  deal  towards  opening  the 
ejes  of  the  manufacturers  to  the  good  which  exists  among  factory 
workers.  This  Book^  <  ^^^I  Barton,'  tells  of  the  warmth  of 
feeling,  and  the  generosity,  of  working  people  towards  each  other  ; 
and  shews  therefore  that  any  warmth  of  feeling  and  generosity  shown 
towards  them,  by  those  above  them  in  worldly  position,  will  certainly 
be  met  by  them  at  least  half  way.  The  autnor  rejoices,  as  you  will 
see,  to  find  in  our  Factory  a  place  in  which  this  happy  meeting  has  ^ 
come  about.  The  letter  is  dated  from  Manchester  ;  and  it  is  there 
that  the  scene  of  '  Mary  Barton '  is  laid. 

•  I  received  jour  letter  about  an  hour  ago,  and  I  now  write  these 
*few  lines  in  haste  to  say  how  glad  and  thankful  I  am  for  all  done 
'  already  ;  and  how  much  I  rejoice  in  all  you  propose  to  do.  I  am 
'at  this  moment  (writing  without  much  reflection,  but  on  the  spur 
'of  feeling)  particularly  struck  with  all  of  No.  2  proposal — about  the 

*  midsummer  holiday.  The  Margate  plan  is  admirable.  Here,  in 
'Manchester,  we  see  the  evils  of  purposeless  and  mere  pleature  trips 
'  so  forcibly,  that  anything  like  a  kind  supervision,  and  the  sanctity 
'  of  home  extending  itself  over  the  holidays,  seem  to  mc  a  great  thing. 
*The  proposal.  No.  6,  of  cooking  arrangements  for  the  men,  &c..  I 
'know  from  experience  (in  Mr.  North's  factory,  near  Liverpool)  to 
'be  a  great  gain,  not  merely  as  to  comfort  and  economy,  but  to  the 
'  steadiness  of  those  employed.  I  like  the  proposal  No.  7,  for  the 
'place  for  Sunday  reading  in  the  open  air.     (I  like  all ;  but  some 

*  strike  me  more  from  bearing  more  especially  on  evils  which  I  have 
'  observed  here.) 

'I  like  the  proposal  of  rewards  rather  than  fines.  It  comes  in 
'curiously  with  wbat  I  heard  last  week  from  a  great  land  agent,  who 
'  told  me  that  the  old  way  of  letting  land  ^\th  fines  for  every  injury 
'dime  to  it,  wiia  so  far  less  efficacious  than  what  he  adopted,  of  no 
'fines,  &c.,  but  promised  encouragement  and  reward  for  good 
'  cultivation.  Then  I  like  the  Company  paying  the  same  amount  to 
'  tbe  uck-fund  aa  the  fine. 

*  But  I  have  nortrht  to  take  up  more  of  your  time,  nor  have  I   any 

*  time  to  spare,  if  this  letter  is  to  go  to-night.  I  wish  you  a  true 
*aod  hearty  God  speed/ 

When  1  said  only  one  extract  from  ladies*  letters,  I  really  meant 
it ;  but,  while  the  paper  is  being  printed,  and  just  in  time  for  inser- 
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tion,  there  has  come  to  my  father  a  letter  which  you  must  not  be 
deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  reading.  It  is  from  a  lady  who  has  been 
for  months  past  warming  the  hearts  of  all  England,  as  well  as  the 
hearts  of  her  own  country.  It  was  written  upon  her  receiving  in 
America  the  Educational  Report:  and  therefore  of  course  it  could 
not  have  any  notice  of  our  recent  proceedings.  It  is  dated  Andover, 
Massachusetts,  2nd  December,  1852. 

*  Accept  my  thanks  for  the  very  interesting  pamphlets   you  have 

*  sent  to  me.  I  am  interested  in  every  such  movement  in  England, 
'  not  only  for  England's  sake,  but  for  America's.      The  situation  of 

*  the  operatives  in  England  has  often  been  used— most   illogically^ 

*  it  is  true — as  an  apology  for  a  far  worse  system  of  things  in  this 
'  country.    Every  attempt,  therefore,  to  improve  the  working  classes 

*  in  England,  acts  directly  on  the  question  of  American  slavery.  I 
'  therefore  wish  all  success  to  the  benevolent  exertions  of  your  son, 
'  and  of  such  as  act  with  him.     Very  truly  yours, 

H.  B.  Stowe.' 

Do  not  be  surprised  at  the  author  of  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  *  naming 
English  labour  in  the  same  breath  as  American  slavery  ;  for  if  we, 
London  factory  workers,  can  happily  see  no  likeness  at  all  between 
the  two,  there  are,  in  other  parts  of  England,  and  indeed  there  are 
in  London  itself,  if  not  in  its  factories,  states  of  things  so  bad,  that 
one  would  almost  doubt  if  anything  in  the  world  can  be  worse. 
'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'  shows  how  all  the  best  feelings  of  human 
beings  may  be  torn  and  trampled  upon.  I  am  afraid  we  can  show  in 
England  human  beings  who  have  not  their  good  feelings  trampled 
upon,  only  because  they  have  been  so  treated  from  their  birth  that 
there  seems  to  be  scarcely  any  human  feeling  left  in  them.  Which 
is  the  worst  state  of  the  two  }  However,  American  slavery  does, 
this  last  also  sometimes,  I  suppose,  as  much  as  anything  in  England ; 
so,  though  we  iire  bud  enough,  we  mny  have  at  least  the  poor  com- 
fort of  being  not  quite  so  bad  as  we  should  be  with  slavery  among  us.** 

With  a  friend,  and  guide,  and  eiri plover  such  as  this,  it 
Ciiiinot  be  supposed  that  patriotism  finds  no  place  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  workmen.  The  Company  agreed  to  give  £300 
to  the  Patriotie  Fund,  and  the  Messrs  Wilson  promised  that 
the  workers  would  contribute  a  hke  sum — but  how?  Mr 
"Wilson  thus,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Charles  Rnnken,  Chairman  of 
the  Company,  thus  informs  us : — 

**This  day  week  what  we  longed  for  happened  ;  for  on  that  day  the 
thought  struck  one  of  us,  that  the  large  lanterns  with  which  we  have 
now  for  a  good  while  pa^st  supplied  the  Government  Emigrant  ships 
might  be  turned  to  great  use  in  the  tents  and  huts  of  the  Crimea. 
They  give  a  strong,  steady  light — may  be  hung  up  in  a  gale  of  wind 
without  being  blown  out — are  not  liable  to  break,  and  can  be  turned 
by  a  few  slight  alterations  easily  made  in  them,  and  which  we  have 
since  made,  into  a  cooking  apparatus,  such  as  will  in  half  an  hour 
bake  a  piece  of  meat,  or  boil  a  pint  of  water. 

From   the  Board  one  of  us  went  to  the  Managers  of  the  Grimeaa 
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Fttod,  and  there,  and  also  in  a  viait  immediatelj  afterwards  to  a 
gentleman  jast  returned  from  the  camp,  received  such  information 
as  made  oar  conviction  jet  more  strong  than  before  of  the  value  of 
the  lanterns  and  candles  to  the  armjr. 

When  we  stated  what  the  Company,  as  such,  and  individuals 
oonneoted  with  it,  were  going  to  do.  Lord  EUesmere  wrote  a  kind^ 
warm,  and  most  grateful  letter  in  his  own  name,  as  Chairman,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  Committee;  and  both  from  this  letter,  and 
Vet  more  from  the  many  direct  and  indirect  communications  we  have 
since  had  with  members  of  the  Committee,  we  can  say  that  they  one 
and  all  take  the  same  hopeful  view  as  ourselves  of  the  value  of  the 
gift,  and  therefore  the  same  delight  as  ourselves  in  the  fact  of  its 
being-  made.  *  No  gift,'  one  member  of  the  Committee  said,  and 
speaking  evidently  the  feeling  of  all,  *  could  be  more  acceptable  or 
better  timed.' 

The  lanterns  and  their  candles,  and  other  candles  to  accompany 
tfaem,  in  proportionate  quantities  fixed  chiefly  on  the  advice  of  the 
geotleman  recently  from  the  camp,  with  whom,  as  we  just  now  said, 
we  con2»ulted  on  the  matter,  are  now  all  ready,  and  will  be  sent  off 
by  the  Committee  in  the  course  of  this  week.  As  the  quantity  to  be 
sent  to  represent  the  600/.  subscribed  is  taken  at  the  bare  cost,  with* 
oat  charge  by  the  Company  for  the  use  of  its  capital  and  machinery, 
or  bj  the  workers  for  tneir  wages  for  the  time  they  work  in  making 
the  things  sent,  the  quantity  is  great ;  probably  as  much  as  1000/. 
would  buy. 

We  propose,  should  the  subscriptions  be  more  than  enough  to  give 
a  »tove  and  a  lantern  to  each  English  hut  or  tent,  that  the  excess 
•bould  be  sent  out  to  General  Canrobert  for  the  use  of  the  French ; 
or  if  any  subscribers  to  the  Fund  for  supplying  the  English  should 
aiah  to  add  a  special  additional  subscription  towards  an  immediate 
trial  shipment  to  the  French  without  waiting  for  the  completion  of 
the  English  supplies,  we  will  see  that  this  special  subscription  is 
applied  at  once  to  its  intended  purpose  ;  yet  not  so  as  to  check  for  a 
day  the  English  supplies.* 

*  Some  of  our  readers  may  feel  interested  in  the  following  descrip- 
don  of  the  Lanterns  thus  sent  to  the  Crimea : — 

Prices  Patent  Candle  Ccmpcmy*a  Ship  Lantern, 

Directions  for  use — Af^er  a  candle  has  burned  out,  before  putting 
another  in  the  tube,  see  that  you  remove  all  hard  fat  that  may  stick 
to  the  nozzle  or  that  may  adhere  to  the  brass  that  forces  up  the 
caodle  These  Lanterns  were  designed  to  give  light  only  ;  but  for 
our  Soldiers  in  the  Crimea  the  following  auxiliaries  have  been  added, 
enabling  them  to  boil  water  or  cook  a  ration  of  meat  when  no  fires 
can  be  lighted.  1st.  Three  bent  wires  riveted  to  upper  side  of 
reflector.  2nd.  Bound  cooking  dishes  with  covers.  If  }ou  want  to 
boil  water  without  lighting  a  fire,  open  the  lid  of  the  Lantern,  place 
your  canteen  on  the  wires  at  the  top  of  the  reflector,  and  the  flame  of 
the  candle  will  boil  a  pint  of  water  in  half  an  hour  .  the  canteen  or 
veaael  holding  the  water  should  be  wiped  quite  dry  on  the  outside 
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It  roust  not  be  supposed  that  Price's  Patent  Candle 
Company  is  the  only  Company,  Joint  Stock  or  Private,  in 
England,  devoting  portions  of  its  funds  to  the  education  of 
those  in  its  employment— and  this  too,  irrespective  of  any 
legislative  provision  in  the  Factory  Labor  Acts.  Oood,  wise, 
and  philanthropic  manufacturers  have,  for  years,  opened  schools 
for  the  education  of  their  workers.  To  some  of  these  Mr 
Wilson  has  referred,  as  furnishing  him  with  much  and 
valuable  assistance,  by  the  examples  of  their  success ;  and  in 
the  first  volume  of  Mr  Frederick  Hill's  excellent  work.  National 
Education  ;  Its  present  State  and  Prospects,  very  interesting 
and  valuable  information,  upon  Factory  schools,  supported 
previous  to  the  year  1836,  is  contained,  relating  to  these 
establishments  in  England  and  in  America. 

At  the  Glass  Works,  of  the  Messrs  Chase,  near  Birmingham^ 
a  very  excellent  school  is  supported,  and  many  proprietors  iu 
the  Mining  Districts  have  founded  most  admirable  schools  for 
those  in  their  employment.  Some  few  years  since  the  coal 
mines  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Eilesmere,  iu  the  neighbourhood 
of  Worsley,  were  in  a  state  of  very  great  neglect  so  far  as 
regarded  ihe  secular  and  rehgious  education  of  the  miners. 
Upon  Lord  EUesmere^s  taking  up  his  residence  in  the 
district  he  caused  various  places  of  worship  to  be  erected ;  the 
reading  room  was  opened  every  evening;  a  piece  of  laud 
of  about  sixty  acres  in  extent  was  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the 
miners  for  recreation  during  their  leisure  hours,  and  public 
houses  were  prohibited ;  this  kindness  and  regard  for  their 
welfare  upon  the  part  of  their  employer  were  fully  appreciated 
by  the  men,  who  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  riots  of 
August,  1842.  Beferring  to  this  latter  circumstance.  Lord 
Eilesmere  observed,  in  writing  to  the  Editor  of  The  Manchester 
6uardian,{ELuA  his  observations  are  fully  supported  by  the 
experiences  of  Mr  Wilson) — '*  It  cannot  be  too  widely  known 
how  liberally  the  working  classes  of  this  country  are  disposed 

before  placiog  it  over  the  flame.  A  ration  of  meat  may  be  cooked 
in  a  similar  manner  bv  means  of  the  small  round  cooking  dishes  with 
covers,  which  have  been  provided  and  sent  out  with  the  Lanterns. 
A  chop  or  steak  will  be  well  cooked  in  half  an  hour,  and  when  ODce 
put  over  the  candle  and  covered  up,  no  attention  is  required  till  the 
meat  is  done.  Each  Lantern  has  been  provided  with  the  folio  wing^ 
spare  fitting  in  case  of  breakage— 2  Glass  slides,  1  Glass  cbimiiey, 
1  Steel  spnng.  The  outer  glass  slides  in  a  groove  in  the  frame  of 
Lantern,  and  can  readily  be  replaced  if  fractured^  without  the  use  of 
putty. 
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to  reward,  with  their  good  will  and  affection,  those  to  whom, 
right  or  wrong,  thej  attribute  similar  feelings  toward 
themselves," 

The  most  recently  established  school,  and  one  upon  which 
the  manificent  sum  of  £5,500  has  been  expended,  was  recently 
opened  by  the  Messrs  Bagnall  for  the  persons  employed  in 
their  iron  works  at  Wednesbnry.  The  following  account  of 
this  institution,  taken  from  The  Midland  Countiea  Herald,  of 
Thursday,  Jannary  11th,  1855,  will  be  read  with  interest.  It 
is  but  a  proof  that  manufacturers  and  employers  are  beginning 
to  understand  and  to  act  upon  a  truth  very  eloquently 
expressed  by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  his  speech  delivered 
at  the  Leeds  Mechanics*  Institution, in  January,  lS54,when  he 
aid, — **  in  ancient  times  nobles  demanded  the  right  to  fortify 
their  castles  :  citizens  demanded  the  privilege  to  bear  arms. 
But  now  the  claims  of  both  are  conceded  ;  it  is  education 
that  fortifies  the  castle  of  the  noble,  and  it  is  education  that 
sQpph'es  to  the  citizen  hk  arms.'' 

*•  EDUCATION  IN  THE  MINING  DISTRICTS. 
A  raiiiuficent  proviBion  for  the  educational  and  reliffioos  reqaire- 
nentB  of  the  numeroos  persons  employed  in  and  dependent  upon  the 
extensive  ironworks  of  Messrs.  John  Bagnall  and  Sons,  in  the 
neighbourliood  of  Wedneabtiry,  has  just  been  made  bj  that  firm  in 
the  ereetion  of  a  commodious  g^oup  of  buildings,  to  be  employed  both 
IS  school  rooms  and  chapel.  For  a  considerable  time,  a  clergyman 
hii  been  engaged  to  visit  the  workpeople  at  their  own  homes,  and  to 
eondoct  Divine  service  on  Suudays ;  but  the  room  hitherto  employed 
for  the  latter  purpose,  though  spacious,  has  not  afforded  adequate 
McommodatioD  for  the  congregation.  A  schoolmaster  has  also  oeen 
ngiged  for  the  past  twelve  months,  under  whose  care  a  flourishing 
night  school  has  been  formed,  numbering  about  240  scholars,  varying 
from  eight  to  twenty-two  vears  of  age,  the  entire  expense  having  been 
Ikmhc  by  Messrs.  Bagnall.  Anxious  to  establish  a  day  school  on  a 
icale  coDuneosurale  with  the  necessities  of  the  district,  the  present 
conmodious  and  handsome  edifice  has  been  erected  by  those  gentle- 
awn>  at  a  cost  of  about  £5,500 ;  which  sum,  however,  includes  all 
the  additional  fittings  requisite  for  the  proper  celebration  of  Divine 
s^rice,  the  gas  fittings,  and  hot-water  apparatus  for  heating  the 
Mdine.  The  school  consists  of  one  large  room  fifty- three  feet  in 
l«Qgth  by  twentv-three  in  width,  and  thirty  feet  in  height  to  the  point 
of  the  roof,  which  is  open.  The  centre  (or  as  it  may  be  termed 
tnosept)  is  divided  from  the  two  wings  by  lofty  arches,  and  is  carried 
Uckward  considerably  beyond  the  line  of  the  building  ;  and  the  space 
thus  acquired  is  occupied  by  a  gallery  for  the  infant  school,  a  small 
elsss  room  or  vestry  being  placed  immediately  behind.  The  girls* 
tcbool  room  is  to  tlw  north,  and  the  boys'  to  the  south  of  the  intants* 
portion  ;  and  large  crimson  curtains  drawn  across  the  arches,  com- 
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pletcly  seclude  each   department  from  the   other.      The  general 
arrangement  is  similar  to  that  employed  at  the  Chapel  of  the  Church 
of  Enifland  Cemetery  in  this  town.     The  centre  space,  (or  infant 
school,)  where  the  clergyman  will  officiate,  has  been  fitted  up  with  a 
communion  table  and  rails,  a  pulpit  and  reading  desk,  and  is  orna- 
mented by  a  large  five-light  window,  filled  with  neat  stained  glass,  in 
diamonds,  every  alternate  row  containing  the  sacred  monogram.    In 
adapting  the  building  for  its  twofold  purpose,  the   architect  has 
confessedly  had  a  difficult  task,  which  has  been  executed  with  great 
skill,  for  the  officiating  minister  can  see,  and  be  seen  by,  the  entire 
audience.     The  deskH  in  the  girls'  and  boys'  schools  are  ranged  in 
three  rows,  one  above  the  other,  and  as  the  leaves  are  moveable  are 
no  obstacle  on  the  Sunday.     About  half  of  the  floor  for  the  whole 
length  of  the  building  is  left  entirely  vacant,  that  amount  of  space 
being  necessary  for  the  children  to  be  gprouped  together  when  required, 
and  for  those  evolutions  so  much  delighted  in  by  the  children  them- 
selves, and  so  pleasing  to  spectators,  and  which  now  form  an  important 
element  in  the  maintenance  of  proper  discipline.     This  vacant  space, 
however,  is  filled  with  comfortable  benches  on  the  Sunday,  a  roomy 
receptacle  under  the  floor  being  appointed  for  them  during  the  week. 
In  school  hours  500  children  can  be  accommodated,  (150  boys,  as 
many  girls,  and  2>0  infants,)  and  about  700  worshippers  on  the 
Sunday.   The  building  is  heated  throughout  by  hot  water,  and  lighted 
by  neat  gas  branches  painted  blue      Without  any  attempt  at  elaborate 
decoration,  there  is  a  pleasing  appearance  about  the  whole  structnrei 
which  shows  it  to  have  been   designed  with  good  taste,   and  the 
details  to  have  been  planned  with  skill  and  executed  with  judgment. 
The  style  is  that  of  Gothic,  the  material  employed  in  the  erection 
being  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings  and  copings.     At  each  end  of 
and  communicating  with  the  school  room,  is  a  comfortable  house, 
the  one  for  the  master  and  the  other  for  the  mistress.     In  the  rear 
are  large  playgrounds,  separated  from  each  other,  and  the  necessary 
out-offices.      An  omission — which  we  doubt  not  will   be  speedily 
supplied — occurs,  in  no  lavatory  having  been  constructed,  which,  as 
night  schools  will  be  conducted,  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  the 
boys  from  the  various  furnaces.     The  building  has  been  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Daukes,  of  Whitehall  Place,  London,  by  Mr. 
Wood,  of  Worcester,  and  is  situated  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  central  office  of  the  firm,  at  the  Gold's  Hill  Works,  and  readily 
accessible  to  all  the  employ^  in  the  extensive  establishments  in  the 
vicinity  belonging  to  the  firm.    The  day  school  will  not  be  in  operation 
for  a  few  weeks,  but  we  purpose,  as  soon  as  it  is  fiurly  in  motion, 
describing  the  system  under  which  it  is  regulated.     We  also  hope, 
at  no  distant  period,  to  give  the  results  of  our  examination  of  the 
schools  (the  building  of  which   is  nearly  completed)  in  connection 
with  the  Capon  Fields  Works  of  the  same  eminent  firm,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bilston. 

The  Gold's  Hill  Schools,  being  licensed  for  Divine  Service,  were 
opened  on  Sundav  morning  last.  The  morning  prayers  were  read 
by  the  Rev.  F.  P.  B.  N.  Hutton,  Chaplain  to  the  Works.  The 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield.     It  was  an 
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eioqneot  and  impressive  discourse  on  I  Jobn,  it.,  Hv. — '  Beloved, 
if  God  fo  laved  ii>>,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another ;'  and  at  the 
eoDclusion,  the  R  ght  Reverend  Prelate  referred  to  the  good  which 
had  already  been  done  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  family  who  had 
ei«Bp"-f^ed  so  much  their  true  Christian  Charity  in  personally 
itteDoiDfT  to  all  the  plans  whieh  had  been  carried  out  for  the  moral 
•nd  spiritual  btsnefit  of  their  workpeople-— in  providing  a  chaplain 
who  had  visited  the  jpeople  from  house  to  house,  and  had  raised  up 
» large  congregation  in  tne  midst  of  a  dense  population — in  appointing 
ascboolmaster,  who  bad  been  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  in  edu- 
cadog  the  childreo  employed  in  the  works-^ and  in  erecting  that 
ooble  and  magnificent  edifice  in  which  they  were  assembled,  for  the 
excellent  purposes  of  worshipping  the  God  of  Love  and  the  Christian 
initniction  of  the  young.  The  Holy  Communion  was  afterwards 
administered  by  the  Bishop,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Sockett, 
when  nearly  100  persons  communicated,  and  it  was  truly  gratifying 
to  behold  the  employer  and  the  employed  assembled  together  in 
public  wor&hip,  under  such  peculiar  and  interesting  circumbtances  as 
that  of  opening  the  new  schools.  In  the  evening,  prayers  were  read 
bj  the  Lord  Bishop,  and  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Henry 

Bagnall,  Rector  of  Great  Barr,  from  2  Tim.   ii.   3v '  Thou  there. 

fore  endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jssus  Christ.'  The 
principal  traits  of  a  faithful  soldier  were  brought  forward  as  examples 
to  the  Christian  soldier—and  his  hearers  were  exhorted  to  imitate 
the  example  of  the  soldiers  in  the  east,  a  beautiful  prayer  from  one 
of  whom  he  read,  which  had  been  sent  to  a  family  residing  in  his 
parish.  The  reverend  gentleman  at  the  conclusion  of  his  sermon, 
stated  that  the  members  of  his  familj  who  had  erected  that  large  and 
beautiful  edifice,  and  bad  set  on  foot  the  several  plans  of  usefulness 
connected  with  it,  were  acting  under  the  conviction  that  it  was  their 
doty  to  promote  the  temporal  andreligious  improvement  of  the  various 
classes  of  persons  who  were  engaged  in  their  service,  and  brought 
under  their  influence.  He  also  urged  upon  the  clerks,  agents,  and 
oitiers  holding  responsible  situations,  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out 
jiiegood  work  already  commenced.  The  School  Rooms  were  crowded 
io  every  part,  upwards  of  a  thousand  were  present  during  each  service, 
snd  1  large  numb«fr  could  not  gain  admittance.  The  congregation 
va«  efaiefly  composed  of  the  workpeople  and  their  families,  and  nearly 
all  the  branches  of  the  respected  family  of  the  Messrs.  Bagnall  were 
present  At  the  conclusion  of  these  interesting  services,  the  Bishop, 
aitb  moch  feeling  and  emotion,  expressed  his  great  delight  and 
fet^ifaction  at  having  witnessed  the  good  work  which  is  being  carried 
on  by  Messrs.  Bagnall  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  their 
viifkmen  in  this  part  of  his  diocese,  an  example  which,  his  Lordship 
buped,  would  be  followed  by  others  similarly  situated.  His  Lordship 
*ao  hospitably  entertained  at  Meyrick  House  by  James  Bagnall, 
£>*q ,  during  his  stay  in  the  neighbourhood.'* 

In  Ireland  some  very  admirable  factory  schools  have  been 
fstabliahed,  particularly  in  Belfast ;  but  the  chief  institution  of 
iLis  daas  is  that  founded  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
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fiailway  Company,  al  their  works  at  Incbicore.  It  is  not^ 
strictly  considered,  and  regarded  as  we  inust  regard  those 
noble  institutions  founded  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  by  the  Messrs 
Bagnall,  worthy  to  be  ranked  as  a  factory  school;  but  such 
as  it  isy'we  have  the  following  account  of  it,  in  the  first  Yolume 
of  Tke  TweiUietk  Report  of  ike  Chmmieeumere  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland,  for  the  year  1853  : — 

'<  During  the  present  year  we  hare  undertaken  to  erect  a  Model 
School  at  Inchicore,  near  Dnhlin,  in  connexion  with  the  <  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Bail  way.*  The  Directors  have  contribated 
£500  towards  the  building  and  fittinff*up  of  the  Institution  (which 
is  to  be  under  our  exclusive  control),  and  granted  an  eligible  site 
for  the  purpose  upon  a  lease  for  ever.  The  day  schools  will  be 
attended,  principally,  by  the  children  of  the  persons  in  thehr  service, 
and  in  the  evenings  instruction  will  be  ^ven  to  the  mechanics, 
artisans,  and  labourers  employed  by  the  Company.  We  deem  it  of 
gpreat  importance  that  a  Model  School  of  this  character  should  be 
established  in  connexion  with  every  principal  railway  in  Ireland  ; 
and  we  shall  be  prepared  to  g^ve  our  favourable  consideration  to 
applications  for  grants  towards  the  promotion  of  an  object  which 
cannot  fail  to  open  a  wide  field  of  improvement  to  a  useful  and 
increasing  class  of  our  working  population." 

If  this  school  be  successful^  and  if  other  Companies  adopt 
the  plan  of  connecting  their  schools — yet  to  be  formed,  alas  ! 
that  we  should  write  yet  to  be  formed,  with  the  Irish  Board 
of  National  Education^  we  may^  in  time^  produce  schools 
worthy  of  the  country.  Let  it  be  remembered  too,  that  there 
is  no  compulsion  of  learning  in  factory  schools ;  no  prosely- 
tism  in  religion :  "  the  morning  meetings,"  writes  Mr.  Wilson, 
in  a  letter,  dated  Good  Friday,  18th  April,  1851,  and  address- 
ed "  To  the  Men  Employed  in  the  Belmont  Factory,"  "  are 
not  a  place  for  religious  controversy.  I  shall  carefully  avoid, 
when  dissenters  are  present,  anything  in  which  they  could 
not  agree,  and  if  any  of  the  Boman  Catholics  of  the  factory 
should  come,  I  should  for  the  morning,  when  they  were  present, 
confine  the  reading  to  the  subject  upon  which,  happily, 
earnest  Christians  of  whatever  name  are  agreed,  the  worship, 
service,  and  love  of  our  one  Jjord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ/' 

What  factory  schools  are,  and  the  good  to  be  derived  from 
them,  not  alone  by  the  Company,  but  equally  by  society,  is 
now  within  the  judgment  of  the  reader.  It  will  have  been 
observed  that  Mr.  Wilson,  from  his  salary  of  £1,000  per 
annum,  was  enabled  to  originate  and  support  the  Belnaotit 
Schools  for  about  five  years,  upon  his  own  sole  responsibility  ; 
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and  was  enabled  to  expend  npon  fehem  no  ksa  a  Bam  than 
23,289.  It  hw  been  said  that  Mr  Wibcm  is  a  man  of 
pecoliar  and  extraordinaiy  ability,  of  indomitable  wsl  and  of 
nefer-flagging  indnairj.  Doubileas  Mr  Wilaon  is  all  this ; 
hot  he  liimaelf  has  written  of  Faotory  Sohoola  what  oor 
hooored  friend  Miss  Carpenter  has  of  Befonnatorj  Schoolsy^- 
tliat  all  can  be  done  by  foresight^  patience,  and,  above  all,  by 
FtM —Faith  by  which  all  great  deeds  are  accomplished ;  and  is 
there  a  nobler  deed  than  that  which  James  P.  Wilson  has 
aehiered.  The  Alma  and  Inkermann  are  glorions  victories 
of  chivalry  to  which  the  historian  will,  in  older  days,  refer ; 
bat  many  a  man  who  charged  upon  these  bloody  fields,  many 
a  man  who  fell  nndaunted,  giving  his  last  word  to  country, 
ins  hst  prayer  for  victory,  his  last  sigh  to  regret  that  he  had 
sot  fallen  amongst  the  thickest  of  the  combat,  would,  with  all 
his  bravery  of  soul,  all  his  boldness  of  heart,  have  turned 
despairing  from  the  encounter  with  such  difficulties  as  James 
Wibon  has  opposed,  and  battled  against,  and  at  length 
triomphed  over — and  now  he  stands  a  hero  to  all,  to  every 
mind  save  his  own.  How  beautifully  he  has  exemplified  the 
thought  expressed  by  Charles  Mackay,  in  that  poem  in  which 
be  asks,  and  so  nobly  answers, — 

What  might  be  done  If  men  were  w1ae-> 
Wlia*  gloxioiu  deedfl,  my  raffertng  brother. 

Would  ibex  unite. 

In  love  and  right, 
And  oease  their  soora  of  one  another? 
Oppression's  heart  might  be  Imbued 
With  UndUng  drope  of  loTtng-kindnes^ 

And  knowledge  pour, 

From  diore  to  shore, 
light  on  the  eyes  of  mental  bUndoeu. 
All  slarery,  waiftre,  Ilea  and  wrooga. 
All  rice  and  crime  might  die  together; 

And  wine  and  com 

To  eaeh  man  bom. 
Be  free  aa  warmth  in  sommer  weather. 
The  meanest  wretch  that  erer  trod. 
The  deepest  sunk  In  guilt  and  sorrow. 

Might  stand  erecti 

In  self-respect^ 
And  share  the  teeming  world  to-moRow, 

What  might  be  done  ?  Tlkts  might  be  done. 

And  more  than  ffcit,  mj  suffering  brother- 
More  than  the  tongue 
Ever  said  or  song, 

If  men  were  wise  and  loved  each  other. 

It  is  not  in  any  spirit  of  absurd  or  maudlin  philanthropy 
tbtwe  have  written  thus  in  snpport  of  Factory  Schools. 
Wc  have  long  believed  in  the  wisdom,  and  in  the 
forethought  of  those  who  have  urged  npon  the  nation  the 
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necessity  of  educating  ap  to  the  age,  bot  not  beyond  it,  the 
laboring  and  working  classes.  It  was,  whilst  fally  impressed 
with  such  sentiments  as  these,  that  the  late  Sir  Bobert  Peel, 
in  the  inaugural  address,  deliviared  by  him  as  President 
of  the  Tamworth  Library  and  Beading  Room,  in  January, 
1841,  urged  these  points  upon  the  members,  and  said : — 

'*  I  beseech  you  to  reflect  upon  these  things  ;  and  to  enter  upon 
the  path  that  leads  to  knowledge.  There  ma^  be  difficalties 
at  first,  there  may  be  habits  of  listlessness  and  inattention  to  be 
overcome ;  but  as  you  advance,  new  prospects  will  expand,  new 
beauties  will  beguile  the  way,  and  you  will  be  cheered  onward  by 
a  voice  from  within,  of  self-confidence,  and  self-respecL 

That  path  mvst  lead  to  improvement,  it  may  lead  to  eminence 
and  honourable  fame.  The  aspirings  of  a  pure  ambition  may  be 
indulged  by  those  of  a  lowly  estate,  and  you  will  not  now  be  able  to 
say,  that  *  chill  penury'  has  *  frozen  the  genial  current'  of  your 
aspirations  for  knowledge  and  distinction.  Beview  the  names  of 
many  men  conspicuous  in  our  own  time,  in  the  annals  of  art  and 
science.  Enquire  into  their  origin.  Mark  the  first  steps  in  life  of 
the  late  Mr.  Rennie — Sir  Humphrey  Davy — Sir  Francis  Ohantrey 
— Mr,  DaltoQ — Professor  Farrady^Mr.  Wheatstone,  who  by  means 
of  Electricity,  is  speeding  the  intercourse  of  thought  and  expression, 
with  the  velocity  of  light.  Look  around  you.  If  you  go  to  Lich- 
field, you  see  the  monument  of  Dr.  Johnson.  If  you  go  to  Hands- 
worth,  the  monument  of  Mr.  Watt.  Nay,  without  leaving  the  narrow 
precincts  of  your  own  town,  you  have  the  confirmation  of  these 
truths.  Who  is  constructing  here  the  wharfs  from  which  new- 
supplies  of  lime  and  coal  are  to  be  poured  into  the  midland  districts  ? 
Mr.  Stephenson,  the  civil  engineer.  Had  he  anv  advantages  over 
you  in  early  life?  What  has  raised  him  from  the  bottom  of  the 
colliery  in  which  he  worked  as  a  boy,  but  the  elastic  force  of  natural 
acuteness  and  indastry,  combined  with  that  economy  of  time,  which 
enabled  him  to  save  one  hundred  pounds  by  mending  the  watches 
of  his  fellow  workmen,  after  the  hours  of  daily  labour ;  and  with 
those  pious  feelings,  that  prompted  him  to  sanctify  this  first  accumu- 
lation of  capital,  by  applying  it  to  the  support  of  his  indigent 
parents  ?  In  him  you  have  a  daily  example  of  the  methods  by  which, 
from  the  lowest  origin,  merit  has  been  enabled  to  raise  itself  to  hij^h 
eminence  and  great  respect. 

I  was  making  enquiry  the  other  day,  of  a  valued  friend  of  mine, 
himself  among  the  very  first  in  scientific  knowledge,  as  to  the  early 
history  of  men  who  have  worked  their  way  to  distinction,  and  I 
received  a  letter  from  him  which  I  will  read  to  you. 

*  1  forgot  to  mention  yesterday,  that  Mr.  Grainger,  the  great 
architect,  who  has,  within  the  last  five  years,  rebuilt  the  town  of 
Newcastle — in  a  style  infinitely  superior  to  Regent-street,  and  iwhom 
I  met  at  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  two  years  ago — began  his 
career  as  a  poor  mason's  boy,  carrying  a  hod.  In  the  interval 
between  1834  and  1838,  he  converted  Newcastle  fn^m  a  black  and 
filthy  cluster  of  narrow  streets  of  brick,  to  a  condition  exceeding 
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aojlhiog^  I  have  ever  seen — excepting  in  the  best  parts  of  the  New 
tovn  of  Edinburgh.  The  late  Mr.  Harvey,  who  died  at  an  early 
age*  three  years  ago,  a  professor  at  Woolwich,  who  published  an 
excellent  treatise  on  Meteorology  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana, 
had  worked  for  many  years  as  a  carpenter  in  the  Dockyard  at 
Firmouth,  where  he  afterwards  became  a  teacher  of  mathematics, 
and  whence  removed  to  the  professorship  above  mentioned.  I 
will  send  you  his  treatise,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  interest  you  ;  and  as 
there  is  in  the  first  page,  a  private  letter  from  the  author  ;  which 
if  to  your  purpose  you  are  welcome  to  quote.' 

I  cannot  believe  that  by  assuming  the  office  of  such  a  frieod,  by 
facilitating  the  access  to  such  knowledge  as  we  hope  to  dispense, 
that  we  shall  be  defeating  any  legitimate  object  of  human  policy, 
or  counteracting  the  purposes  of  that  Almighty  Being,  who  gave 
us  faculties  to  distinguish  us  from  the  beasts  that  perish,  and  will 
demand  from  us  a  severe  account  of  the  manner  in  which  we  have 
employed  them. 

I  cannot  believe  that  we  shall  make  men  dissatisfied  with  their 
lot,  by  proving  to  them  that  a  humble  condition  is  no  obstruction 
to  the  gaining  of  those  distinctions  which  learning  and  science 
confer — that  there  is  a  field  of  competition  in  which  nothing  but 
merit  can  secure  the  prize. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  by  bringing  into  immediate  contact,  the 
intelligent  minds  of  various  classes  and  various  conditions  in  life, 
by  uniting  (as  we  have  united)  in  the  Committee  of  Management 
o^  this  In.stitution,  the  Gentleman  of  ancient  family  and  great 
landed  possessions,  with  the  most  skilful  and  intelligent  of  our 
Mechanics,  that  we  are  harmoniEing  the  gradations  of  society,  and 
establishing  a  bond  of  connection  which  will  derive  no  common 
strength  from  the  motives  that  influence  us,  and  the  cause  in  which 
ae  are  engaged. 

I  can  hardly  conceive  a  mind  so  constituted,  that  being  familiar. 
ized  with  the  wonderful  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  every 
department  of  experimental  Science — ^that  seeing:  the  proofs  of 
I>:vtne  intelligence  in  every  object  of  contemplation,  from  the 
organixation  of  the  meanest  weed  that  we  trample  on,  or  the  insect 
invisible  to  our  eyes,  up  to  the  magnificent  structure  of  the  heavens, 
or  the  still  more  wonderful  phenomena  of  the  soul  and  reason  of 
nan— can  retire  from  such  contemplations,  without  more  enlarged 
conceptions  of  God's  providence  and  a  higher  reverence  for  His 
name.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  feel  the  dignity  of  our  own 
nature  exalted,  when  we  hold  communion  with  such  thoughts  and 
speculations  as  these  ;  and  that  struck  with  awe,  at  the  contempla- 
tion of  infinite  power,  and  infinite  wisdom,  w"  ^ust  yield  the  silent 
assent  of  our  heart  and  reason,  to  the  pious  exclauuation^*  Oh  Lord, 
how  glorious  are  thy  works,  thy  thoughts  are  very  deep.'  'An 
varixe  man  doeth  not  well  consider  this,  and  a /bo/  doth  not  under- 
stand it.' 

Yes !  it  is  ignorance  and  folly  that  form  unworthy  conceptions  of 
God's  providence.  Pnr  different  are  the  impressions  of  those  who 
haf  e  the  most  considered  this— and  have  made  the  greatest,  how- 
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ever  imperfect,  advances  towards  understaDding  it.     Let  me  read 

to  you  the  thoughts  with  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  concludes  his  pro- 
found investigations  into  the  mechanical  causes  which  produce, 
and  the  laws  which  govern,  the  motions  of  the  Universe. 

'  This  beautiful  system  of  sun,  planets,  and  comets,  could  have 
its  origin  in  no  other  way,  than  bj  the  purpose  and  command  of  an 
intelligent  and  powerful  Being.  He  governs  all  things — not  as  the 
soul  of  the  world,  but  as  the  Lord  of  the  Universe.  He  is  not 
only  God,  but  Lord  or  Governor.  We  know  Him  only  by  His 
properties  and  attributes — by  the  wise  and  admirable  structure  of 
things  around  us,  and  by  their  iinal  causes ;  we  admire  Him  on 
account  of  Uis  perfections,  we  venerate  and  worship  Him  on  account 
of  His  government.' 

These  again,  are  the  reflections  from  which  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
in  his  last  illness,  derived  according  to  his  own  expression,  '  some 
pleasure  and  some  consolation,  when  most  other  sources  of  consola- 
tion and  pleasure  were  closed  to  him.'  Speaking  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  qualities  which  are  reauired  m  his  opinion  to  form  the 
character  of  a  true  philosophical  inquirer,  he  observes,  '  His  mind 
should  always  be  awaice  to  devotional  feeling  ;  and  in  contemplating 
the  variety  and  the  beauty  of  the  external  world,  and  developing 
its  scientific  wonders,  he  will  always  refer  to  that  infinite  wisdom, 
through  whose  beneficence  he  is  permitted  to  enjoy  knowledge  ; 
in  becoming  wiser,  he  will  become  better  ;  he  will  rise  at  once  in 
the  scale  of  intellectual  and  moral  existence — his  increased  sagacity 
will  be  subservient  to  a  more  exalted /at/A,  and  in  proportion  as 
the  veil  becomes  thinner,  through  which  he  sees  the  causes  of  things, 
he  will  admire  more  the  brightness  of  the  Divine  light,  by  which 
they  are  rendered  visible.' " 

There  is  nothing  of  the  dreamer  in  this ;  nothing  of  the 
Utopian  world  creator,  making  all  the  earth  a  joint  plan  of 
spoliation  for  schemers,  who  call  themselves  the  friends  of  the 
working  classes.  It  is  sound,  common  sense,  worthy  the  son  of 
an  English  manufacturer,  worthy  an  English  statesman,  above 
all,  worthy  an  English,  patriotic  gentleman. 

We  have,  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  tofd  the  history  of 
Factory  Schools,  in  the  words  of  Mr  James  P.  Wilson,  and 
have  referred  to  him  as  the  chief  authority — we  have  done  so 
as  we  believe  that  he  who  works  a  principle,  and  succeeds,  in  a 
matter  requiring  a  sound  head  and  a  christian  heart,  is  best 
adapted  to  explain  his  own  hopes,  his  own  fears,  and  his 
own  noble  triumphs.  Such  a  man  as  this  we  find 
James  Wilson  to  be;  in  all  that  he  has  accomplished,  his 
brother,  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  has  heartily  aided  him :  and  if, 
from  the  reading  of  this  paper,  one  practical  friend  can  be 
secured  to  the  cause,  our  labor  will  not  be  vain — the  only 
reward  a  man  like  Mr  Wilson  can  desire  will  have  been  gained. 
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"  60  it^  greasers/'  *'  aint  Ihem  cocoa-nut  cbaps  a  pitchin'  it 
into  'em/* — cried  the  crowd  of  oa-lookers  as  they  watched  the 
Belxnoiit  Factory  Cricket  Match ;  may  it  not,  has  it  not,  come 
to  pass,  that  in  more  refined  language^  many  a  thoughtful 
man  now  repeats  the  hearty  sentiment  of  admiration  thus 
expressed.* 


AET.    v.— THE    ROMANCE    OF    LIFE  :— JOSEPH 
BALSAMO,  OTHEEWISE  COUNT  CAGLIOSTRO. 

He   Memoirs    qf  a   Physician.       By    Alexander    Dumas. 
London :  Simms  and  M'Intire.     1862. 

Hieie  are  few  works  of  fiction  have  had  more  readers  than 
the  two  Bovels  from  the  pen  of  Alexander  Dumas,  under  the 
respective  titles  of  TAe  Memoirs  of  a  Physician,  and  The 
Qmni  de  MofUe  Christo.  Although  in  every  page,  the  author 
leaves  the  bonnds  of  probability,  nay  of  possibility,  far  behind, 
and  indolges  in  the  most  exa^erated  spirit  of  Aomance,  his 
readers  feel  no  disinclination  to  accompany  him,  and  turn  his 
pages  with  all  the  interest  that  could  be  felt  in  the  perusal  of 
an  awful,  but  strict  reality.  We  fear  that  in  the  instances 
which  Bomance  affords  of  heroes  taken  from  the  ordinary  or 
inferior  classes,  a  searching  investigation  would  disclose  much 
lidicolous  insignificance  and  very  humble  pretensions  magni* 
fied  into  importance,  of  which  the  originals  themselves  never 
dreamed,  and  occasionally  low  vulgarity  and  ruffianism  exalt- 
ed into  a  dignity  to  which  in  fact  it  would  form  the  strongest 
contrast.  Vfe  suspect  that  but  for  the  exercise  of  imaginative 
power.  Bob  Boy  would  be  a  homely,  rough  cattle-stealer, 
Jack  Sheppard  and  Dick  Turpin  would  find  but  slight  sym- 
pathy on  their  way  to  the  gallows,  and  Claude  Duval  would 
Defer  be  recc^iaed  as  a  rival  to  Charles  the  Second  in  courtly 
manner  and  in  the  favor  of  Nell  Gwynn.  To  the  examination 
of  sach  subjects  it  is  intended  to  devote  some  future  occasions, 
but  at  present  it  is  proposed  to  offer  to  the  reader  a  few  par- 
ticolars  connected  with  the  genuine  history  of  the  man  whom 
Dumas  has  invested  with  such  wonderful  interest  to  his  read- 

'la  cGsmexion  Tkitb  the  sal^ect  of  this  paper,  ace'  "  Temperance  aa  Affecting  the  Tnter- 
ete  of  EmploTOB  and  Kmployed."  By  Archibald  PreatSoo,  Eaq.,  Maacheater.  Tb« 
Ktemtb  or  ibe  Edinborg^  Serin  of  TemperaDce  Tracta. 
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eT9,  as  Joseph  Balsamo,  but  who  will  be  better  known  nnder 
the  designation  to  which  he  answered  before  the  parliament 
of  Paris  in  1785 — Alexander,  Count  de  Cagliostro. 

Dumas  introduces  Joseph  Balsamo  to  his  readers  during 
the  progress  of  Marie  Antoinette  to  her  ill  fated  marriage  in 
1770,  and  describes  the  astonishment  and  dismay  of  the 
Dauphiness  at  having  her  ultimate  fate  mirrored  to  her  by  the 
arch  magician  in  a  decanter  of  spring  water  :  he  subsequently 
presents  Balsamo  as  faciHtating  the  introduction  at  court  of 
Madame  du  Barri,  anticipating  all  her  wishes,  and  by  means 
of  a  Clairvoj/ante,  reading  the  secrets  of  Ministers  of  State, 
and  enabling  their  enemies  to  effect  their  overthrow.  He 
speaks  to  old  noblemen  of  occurrences  which  happened  fifty 
years  previous,  and  convinces  them  that  he  was  an  eye-witness, 
although  apparently  not  forty  years  of  age.  But  it  is  useless 
to  recapitulate  the  wonders  ascribed  by  the  novelist  to  his  hero  ; 
it  is  our  object  to  shew  how  very  small  indeed  was  the  lock 
of  wool  which  he  spun  into  such  a  lengthened  yam. 

We  are  not  about  to  enter  upon  the  strict  details  of  that 
extraordinary  and  never  thoroughly  elucidated  affair  of  "  The 
Diamond  Necklace."  Dumas  has  not  adverted  to  it,  but  as  it 
was  the  transaction  which  introduced  Joseph  Balsamo,  or 
rather  the  Count  de  Cagliostro,  not  merely  to  a  French,  but 
to  an  £uropean  celebrity,  we  shall  briefly  notice  it.  Cardinal 
Louis  de  llohan,  whose  family  occupied  the  first  rank  amongst 
the  ancienne  noblesse  of  France,  and  whose  ecclesiastical 
titles  and  digaities  imparted  immense  rank,  power  and  emolo- 
meut,  was  at  the  commencement  of  1785  excluded  from  court 
favor  and  influence,  which  he  attributed  to  the  personal  dis- 
like of  the  queen,  towards  whom  it  has  been  insinuated,  he 
entertained  sentiments  of  an  amatory  character.  Having 
heard  that  her  Majesty  hud  expressed  great  admiration  for  a 
diamond  necklace  belonging  to  Messrs  Bohmer  and  Bassanges, 
jewellers,  the  cardinal  conceived  the  idea,  that  if  he  either 
procured  the  magnificent  ornament  for  her  majesty,  or  aided 
ner  essentially  in  its  acquisition,  such  a  Bervice  would  eflTect 
his  restoration  to  favor,  and  establish  for  him  a  paramount 
influence  with  the  queen.  In  the  adoption  of  this  course  he 
was  stimulated  by  the  suggestions  of  an  unprincipled  woman, 
the  wife  of  an  ofiicer  ^gendarmerie,  and  who  assumed  the 
rank  of  a  countess,  pretending  a  connection  with  the  royal 
family  of  France  through  the  house  of  Yalois.    This  Madame 
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Jeinne  de  Saint  Beney  de  Yalais^  Coantess  de  la  Motte, 
persuaded  the  Cardinal  that  she  was  h  protege  of  the  Queen^ 
to  whom  she  pretended  to  have  frequent  access;  she  assured 
him  of  her  Majesty's  anxiety  to  possess  the  necklace,  induced 
bim  to  become  its  purchaser  and  to  undertake  the  payment 
of  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  livres  (£56,U00  sterling) 
in  certain  instalments^  and  having  procured  from  him  the 
written  stipulation  entered  into  by  the  jewellers,  she  returned 
\i  marked  "approved"  and  signed  "Marie  Antoinette  de 
FrsDce/*  She  subsequently  induced  her  dupe  to  believe  that 
the  Queen  was  desirous  to  afford  him  a  personal  interview  at 
Versailles — ^ia  the  garden,  and  at  midnight :  she  managed  to 
substitute  for  the  royal  personage  a  young  woman  of  similar 
figure  and  complexion,  trho  received  the  Cardinal,  muttered 
some  complimentary  phrases,  gave  him  a  note  and  a  rose, 
and  was  accepting  the  homage  of  the  enraptured  courtier, 
who  had  sank  to  his  knee  to  salute  the  queenly  hand,  when  a 
preconcerted  alarm,  given  by  some  confederates  of  Madame 
de  la  Motte,  produced  a  precipitate  retreat.  Matters  remained 
in  an  unsettled  state  as  regarded  the  necklace,  the  jewellers 
had  been  informed  that  it  was  for  the  Queen,  they  had  even 
seen  her  alleged  approval  of  the  terms,  and  when  the  period 
for  payment  of  the  first  instalment  had  passed,  they  forwarded 
a  statement  of  their  claim  to  the  King,  who  actuated  by  every 
feeling  of  just  resentment,  both  as  a  sovereign  and  husband, 
directed  a  searching  investigation,  from  which  a  prosecution 
eventuated. 

The  husband  of  Madame  de  la  Motte  was  inculpated  by 
the  accusation,  he  fled  the  kingdon — The  defendants  who  were 
amenable  were  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  Madame  de  la  Motte, 
Alexander  de  Cagliostro,  Marie  Nicole  le  Guav,  otherwise 
d*Oliva  or  Dessigny  (the  girl  who  had  personatea  the  Queen) 
and  Louis  Marc-Antoine  Eetaux  de  Yillette,  a  xtixxtdiGcfidarnie, 
The  process  was  instituted  the  5th  September  1785,  and 
concluded  the  4th  July  1786. 

Caghostro  had  been  intimate  with  the  Cardinal,  and  had 
certainly  possessed  a  considerable  share  of  his  con&dcnce; 
Madame  de  la  Motte  sought  to  shift  the  culpabiUty  imputed 
to  herself  entirely  upon  Cagliostro  and  his  wife,  and  insisted 
that  various  phrases,  such  as  "  la  petite  comtease"  used  by  the 
Cardinal,  were  applied  to  Madame  de  Cagliostro  ;  she  describes 
Cagliostro  himself  as  a  sharper  who  derived  his  subsistence 
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from  preying  on  the  pnsillanimons  credality  of  the  Cardinal  ; 
she  proceeds  to  Mate,  as  to  the  age  of  Cagliostro,  that  one  of 
his  attendants  declares  **  he  knows  not  what  his  master's  age 
may  be,  but  that  as  for  himself,  he  has  been  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  in  his  service ;  that  his  master  has  frequently  asserted 
he  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee  and  witness- 
ed the  miraculous  transformation  of  the  water  into  wine/' 
Madame  then  indignantly  asks  as  to  his  country,  and  replies 
to  her  own  question  by  designating  him  a  Portuguese  Jew,  a 
Greek,  or  an  Egyptian  from  Alexandria,  whence  he  has  intro- 
duced affected  mysteries  and  soothsayings,  that  he  pretends  to 
cabah'stic  lore,  and  to  hold  familiar  converse  with  elementarj 
beings,  with  the  distant  and  the  dead,  that  illuminated  by 
Eosicrucian  philosophy  he  understands  all  human  sciences,  and 
is  an  adept  in  the  transmutation  of  metals;  that  in  the 
seeming  spirit  of  philanthropy  he  devotes  his  medical  acquire- 
ments gratuitously  to  the  indigent,  whilst  he  exacts  large  sums 
from  the  rich,  to  whom  he  professes  to  administer  the  elixir  of 
immortality. 

Even  in  these  assertions  there  may  be  found  a  grain  or  two 
of  the  malleable  material  which  the  imaginative  novelist  knows 
how  to  beat  out  until  it  becomes  a  mere  extensive  superficies ; 
but  Madame  de  la  Motte  does  not  stop  here,  she  proceeds  to 
inform  the  court  that  in  the  previous  April,  the  Cardinal  thos 
addressed  her,  ''You  must  be  aware  that  the  public  are 
impressed  with  the  absurd  idea  that  I  am  ruining  myself 
through  the  means  of  M.  de  Caghostro,  whilst  in  fact  he  is  the 
greatest  of  created  beings — ^a  godlike  man.  Write  to  me  that 
you  wish  to  see  him,  do  not  assign  a  motive  of  eiiriosityy  bat 
that  you  simply  wish  to  see  Aim.  Urge  your  request  warmly 
and  you  shall  witness  what  he  is  capable  of  doing;  no  one  knows 
the  amount  of  his  fortune,  none  can  tell  who  he  is,  or  whence 
he  comes, — ^young  after  living  cent  uries.  Bring,  if  you  choose, 
that  your  confidence  may  be  perfect,  a  child  of  seven  or  eight 
years,  intelligent,  for  if  she  is  not  intelligent  she  will  see 
nothing."  Madame  then  states  that  she  brought  the  demoiselle 
de  la  Tour,  her  husband's  niece,  who  was  sojourning  with 
her. — Twenty  wax  tapers  were  lighted  in  the  Cardinal's 
bed  chamber,  a  screen  was  placed  before  the  bed,  a  table  before 
the  screen,  with  other  lights,  and  a  decanter  of  the  clearest 
water.  Cagliostro  drew  his  sword,  placed  it  on  the  head  of  the 
kneeling  child,  and  entered  into  a  conversation, respecting  which 
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he  had  previously  given  her  a  lesson  behind  the  screen.  Madame 
de  ]a  Motte  here  remarks  that  this  need  not  surprise  the 
coml  except  so  far  as  it  proves  the  utter  weakness  of  the 
Cardinal's  mind  and  his  absurd  credulity  in  Cagliostro's 
powers. 

The  affair  commenced  with  the  child — I  command  you,  she 
said  to  Cagliostro,  in  the  name  of  Michael  and  of  the  grand 
Copht,  the  last  name  inscribed  on  the  cabalistic  roll,  I  command 
you  to  bring  before  my  eyes  all  that  I  wish  to  behold.  Cagliostro 
replies;  dear  child,  what  see  you  now  ?— nothing — he  stamps 
his  foo^  what  see  you  ?  nothing :  he  stamps  vehemently,  see 
jou  not  a  stately  lady  clad  in  white  ?  know  yon  not  the 
Qaeen  ?  do  you  not  see  her,  do  you  not  recognize  her  r  yea 
monsieur,  I  see  the  Queen — Look  to  her  right,  see  you  not  an 
angel  who  wishes  to  embrace  you  ?  embrace  that  angel  warmly. 
Madame  de  la  Motte  and  also  the  Cardinal  heard  the  sounds 
of  kisses  as  from  fervent  lips. — Look  now  at  the  point  of  my 
«word,  beneath  the  screen,  see  you  not  that  I  am  speaking  to 
God,  that  I  am  ascending  to  Heaven,  do  you  see  ?  No,  "Well 
then  stamp  your  foot  and  I  command  by  the  grand  Copht 
and  by  Michael  &c.  do  you  behold,  do  you  behold  the  Queen  ? 
yes,  monsieur,  I  see  her.  But  when  the  ceremony  was  con- 
claded,  the  young  demoiselle  confessed  to  Madame  dc  la 
Molte  that  she  had  received  her  lesson  behind  the  screen,  "  and 
when  you,  aunt,  heard  me  kiss  the  angel,  it  was  mine  own 
hand  I  kissed,  as  M.  le  Comte  had  directed  me ;"  nevertheless 
the  child  was  convinced  that  he  had  some  extraordinary 
qualities,  which  impression  was  the  result  of  her  tender  and 
excited  imagination,  as  she  declared  ^^That  when  he  had  removed 
ike  decanter  of  spring  water ^  she  had  really  seen  the  Queen, — 
Her  "  Memoire"  continues,  "  meanwhile  the  Cardinal  was  in 
raptures,  he  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  magician,  kissed  his  hands 
and  raised  his  own  towards  heaven. — Behold,  he  exclaimed  to 
Madame  de  la  Motte,  this  great  man  can  achieve  anything, 
but  if  yoa  indiscreetly  speak  of  his  mysteries  he  is  equally 
potent  for  evil  as  for  good,  had  the  Cardinal  faith  in  liira  ?  or 
did  he  rather  wish  to  make  Madame  de  la  Motte  a  believer  in 
hia  powers  ?  yes,  such  was  his  object,  and  she  soon  was  initiated 
in  a  magical  rite  (un  Sabatj  tlie  object  of  which  was  the  last 
disposition  of  the  diamonds/' 

*'  This  profanation  consisted  in  placing  the  Countess  de  la 
Motte  opposite  to  a  table  covered  with  crosses  of  every  descrip- 
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tion^  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  passion,  and  of  St.  Andrew,  drawn 
swords  laid  across,  a  dagger  &c.,  and  this  awful  spectacle 
lighted  with  extraordinary  brilliancy. — Swear,Madaine,e)Lclaiin- 
ed  the  prophet,  in  a  deep  and  solemn  tone,  Swear  that  no 
matter  what  misfortune  may  occur  to  you,  the  events  of  this 
scene  shall  never  be  disclosed  ;  he  then  adds  in  a  hasty  tone. 
Prince,  proceed.  The  Cardinal  goes,  and  returns  bringing  a 
large  white  box  which  they  open." — Madame  continues  her 
statement  as  to  the  box  containing  an  immense  quantity  of 
diamonds,  as  to  her  being  sworn  to  secresv,  and  commissioned 
to  dispose  of  the  diamonds  through  the  agency  of  herliusband 
in  England. 

But  we  are  not  going  to  fasten  the  Diamond  Necklace  on 
our  readers,  we  are  only  dealing  with  the  Thaumatargic  power 
attributed  to  Cagliostro,  and  have  noticed  very  fully  all  that  was 
alleged  against  him  before  the  court  that  had  cogni'i^nce  of 
the  accusation.  No  other  person  except  Madame  de  la  Motte 
attributed  to  him  any  unworthy  practices  or  pretences;  the 
account  he  gives  of  himself  is  rather  turgid  and  self-important; 
but  ill  it  he  utterly  repudiates  and  ridicules  the  imputations 
of  any  assumption  or  assertion  of  supernatural  powers.  We  may 
remark  on  his  excessive  anxiety  and  alfectionate  solicitude  for 
his  wife,  who  was  committed  to  the  Bastille  as  a  suspected 
accomplice,  and  it  is  curious  that  he  accounts  for  Madame  de 
Cagliostro's  inability  to  write  her  name,  by  the  statement  that 
many  of  the  most  respectable  ladies  of  her  native  city,  (Rome,) 
were  purposely  left  uninstructed  in  writing,  in  order  to  keep 
them  free  from  the  folly  of  inditing  love-letters.  This  certainly 
does  not  speak  well  for  parental  confidence  or  female  education 
in  the  Eternal  city  during  the  last  century.  But  as  to  Cagliostro's 
statement. — It  asserted  that  he  was  forty-nine  years  old,  and 
had  passed  his  mere  infancy  in  the  city  of  Medina  in  Arabia  ; 
that  he  then  bore  the  name  of  Aclierat,  and  resided  in  the 
palace  of  the  Mufti,  Salahaym — That  he  was  attended  by  a 
person  of  about  60  years  of  age  named  Althotas  who  took 
most  affectionate  care  of  him,  and  that  of  three  domestics  one 
remained  with  him  day  and  night.  That  Althotas,  informed 
him  his  parents  had  died  when  he  was  only  three  months  old, 
and  by  some  other  expressions  led  hjm  to  believe  that  his 
birth-place  had  been  Malta.  lie  declared  that  the  utmost 
attention  was  paid  to  his  education,  and  that  under  the  tuition 
of  Althotas  he  made  rapid  progress  especially  in  Botany  and 
Medicine,    to  which  his    own  inclinations  strongly  tended. 
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Tliat  he  was  taught  to  adore  the  one  God^  to  love  and  assist 
his  fellow  creatures,  and  in  till  places  to  respect  the  religious 
institutions  and  the  laws  of  the  country. 

Cagliogtro  then  enumerates  the  scenes  of  his  early  travels,  ac- 
companied by  his  tutor  Althotas,  to  Mecca,  Trebisond,  Egypt, 
Rhodes,  Malta,  Sicily,  Naples,  aud  his  arrival  at  Rome  in  1770. 
He  mentions  that  in  each  of  those  places  he  e&))erienced  the 
utmost  kindness^  and  enjoyed  the  intimacv  and  hospitality  of 
most  exalted  personages,  amongst  whom  he  particularizes  the 
Grand  Master  of  Malta,  Pinto,  and  Cardinal  Giinganelli  uiter- 
wards  Pope  Clement  XIV.  At  Rome  he  married,  and  sub- 
sequently visited  Spain,  Portugal,  England,  Holland,  Germanv, 
Russia,  and  Poland.  He  mentions  his  arrival  at  Strasburgh, 
hi  1780^  and  that  there  at  the  request  of  many  illustrious  perso- 
nages, he  made  use  of  his  medical  acquirements,  but  although 
it  was  in  his  power  to  become  the  recipient  of  an  immense 
revenue,  he  abstained  from  accepting  fees,  and  dispensed  large 
sums  in  charity  to  the  afflicted  poor ;  he  proceeds  to  state  that 
bis  acquaintance  with  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  commenced  soon 
after  liis  arrival  in  France,  and  eventuated  in  a  request  to 
accompany  the  cardinal  to  Paris  to  see  the  Prince  de  Soubise, 
irho  was  afflicted  with  a  painful  disease,and  that  to  such  request 
he  acceded. 

Cagliostro  inserts  in  his  "Memoire"  the  following  paragraph, 
which  if  false,  must  at  once  injure  a  defendant  in  a  state  pro- 
secutioD,  but  which  if  true  is  certainly  most  extraordinary,  and 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  must  have  been  well  known 
to  his  judges. 

"The  public  having  been  apprized  of  my  arrival,HUch  crowds, 
came  to  consult  me,  that  during  the  thirty  days  I  remained  in 
Paris,  I  was  occupied  in  seeing  patients  from  five  in  the  morning 
until  midnight. 

He  returned  toStrasburgh  and  found  that  his  medical  celebrity 
had  engendered  hostility,  and  produced  libels  describing  him 
as  Anti^Christ,  the  wandering  jew,  a  man  of  1800  years  of  age, 
ftc.  Under  such  annoyances  he  formed  the  intention  of  leaving 
Strasburgh,  but  was  diverted  from  such  a  course  by  ditierent 
letters  of  a  most  complimentary  character  from  persons  ''high  in 
tie  Ministry  of  the  Kingdom'*  which  are  copied  into  his 
**  Memoire"  and  submitted  to  his  judges ;  conse(|uently  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  their  authenticity,and  it  may  be  mentioned. 
that  one  is  from  M.  de  Vergennes,  the  minister  for  foreign 
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affairs  and  others  from  the  keeper  of  the  Seals,  the  Marquis, 
de  Miromenil,  and  from  the  Marquis  de  Segur.  Could  such 
men  be  imposed  on  by  a  wretched  charlatan  ? 

However,  his  sojourn  at  Strasburgh  was  not  very  prolonged, 
he  went  to  Naples  lo  see  a  dying  friend,  from  thence  to  the 
south  of  France,  and  having  resided  a  short  time  at  Boardeanx, 
arrived  in  Lyons  in  the  autumn  of  1784,  and  finally  betook 
himself  to  Paris  in  January  1785.  We  now  proceed  to  give 
Cagliostro's  account  of  the  magic  scene  previously  described  by 
Madame  de  la  Motte. 

**  The  Cardinal  paid  me  occasional  visits,  and  I  recollect  that  one 
day  he  proposed  to  introduce  me  to  a  lady  named  Valois  de  la  Motte 
in  reference  to  the  following  matter. 

*  The  Queen,'  said  the  Cardinal,  *  ia  plunged  in  deep  melancholy, 
because  some  one  has  predicted  that  she  is  to  die  in  her  accouchement. 
It  would  afford  me  the  greatest  gratification  if  I  could  dispel  that 
impression  and  restore  her  to  her  former  spirits.  Madame  de  Valois 
sees  the  Queen  daily.  It  will  confer  an  ohligation  on  me,  if  sb« 
asks  your  opinion,  to  tell  her  that  the  Queen  shall  be  happily  deli- 
yered  of  a  prince.' 

I  was  not  less  disposed  to  oblige  the  Cardinal  by  the  reflection 
that  I  might  indirectly  produce  a  salutary  effect  upon  her  majesty's 
health. 

Having  gone  next  day  to  the  Cardinal's  residence,  I  there  found 
the  Countess  de  la  Motte,  who,  after  applying  to  me  many  compli- 
mentary observations,  remarked,  *  1  know  a  personage  at  Versailles 
of  whom  it  has  been  foretold,  as  well  as  of  another  lady,  that  they 
would  both  die  in  their  accouchements  ;  one  is  already  dead,  and  the 
other  awaits  her  confinement  with  most  gloomy  apprehensions.  If 
you  can  divine  the  true  result  which  we  may  expect,  in  case  it  is  of 
a  felicitous  character,  I  shall  go  to-morrow  to  Versailles,  and  make 
a  report  to  the  interested  party,  who,'  added  she,  '  is  the  Queen.' 

I  replied  to  Madame  de  la  Motte  that  predictions  were  ridiculous, 
but  for  her  to  advise  the  illustrious  patient  to  address  her  prayers 
to  the  Eternal  Being,  that  as  her  past  accouchement  had  been  happy 
80  she  might  indulge  a  similar  hope  for  the  approaching  one. 

With  this  she  was  not  satisfied,  but  insisted  on  having  a  direct  opi- 
nion from  me,  so  recollecting  my  promise  to  the  Cardinal,  I  said  in 
a  very  grave  tone,  *  Madame,  you  know  that  I  have  some  acquire- 
ments in  Medicine,  I  also  possess  some  in  Animal  Magnetism.  In 
such  a  case  a  young  female  of  perfect  purity  is  essential  to  our  in- 
vestigations, so,  if  you  wish  to  ascertain  the  truth,  commence  by 
producing  to  me  such  a  creature/  She  replied,  '  as  you  require  a 
female  of  spotless  purity,  I  have  a  niece  of  the  most  perfect  inno- 
cence, and  I  shall  bring  her  here  to-morrow.' 

I  imagined  that  this  pure  being  would  be  a  child  of  fi^e  or  six 
years  old ;  I  was  much  surprised  to  find,  next  day,  at  the  Cardinal's, 
a  young  lady  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  taller  than  myself. 
'  Here,*  said  Madame  de  la  Motte,  '  is  the  young  maiden  of  whom  I 
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spoke.'    I  conld  haf dly  keep  mj  countenance,  bat  I  gravely  aocosted 

the  jonng  lady,  '  Mademoieelley  do  you  firmly  assert  your  perfect 
puritj  and  innocence  ?'  She  replied  with  more  assurance  than  sim- 
p]icitj» '  Certunly,  Monsieur.'  I  then  said,  *  Mademoiselle^  I  now 
proce«d  to  test  your  profession  ;  recommend  yourself  to  God,  rely 
opon  yoar  innocence^  betake  yourself  behind  this  screen,  close  your 
eyes,  and  form  to  yourself  the  wish  to  see  the  object  you  most  desire 
to  behold.  If  you  are  a  being  of  purity  you  will  see  what  you  de* 
sire,  if  you  are  not  what  you  profess  to  be  you  shall  see — ^nothing.* 

The  young  lady  placed  herself  behind  the  screen,  and  1  remained 
outside  along*  with  the  Cardinal,  who  was  not  in  a  state  of  excited 
enthodaem,  as  pretended  by  Madame  de  la  Motte,  but  standing  be- 
side the  chimney  with  his  hand  on  his  mouth,  lest,  by  an  indiscreet 
laugh,  be  might  disturb  our  awful  ceremonies.  I  applied  myself  for 
a  few  moments  to  make  some  magnetic  passes,  and  then  exclaimed, 
'  Stamp  the  foot  of  purity  on  the  ground,  and  say  if  you  see  any- 
thing ?*  *  I  see  nothing,'  she  replied.  <  Then,  Mademoiselle,'  1  an- 
swered, atrikii^  the  screen,  'you  cannot  be  pure  and  virtuous.'  At 
these  words  the  young  lady^  feeling  piqued  at  their  import,  exclaimed 
that  she  saw  the  queen.  I  then  perceived  that  the  innocent  niece 
had  been  well  tutored  by  her  aunt.     But  this  was  not  all. 

Anzioua  to  see  how  she  would  play  her  part,  1  directed  her  to  de- 
seribe  the  phantom  that  she  beheld.  She  replied  that  the  lady  was 
cicrnte  and  dressed  in  white ;  she  described  her  features,  which  were 
precisely  those  of  her  Majesty.  '  Ask  of  this  lady,'  1  said,  *  if  her 
accouchement  will  be  propitious.'  She  answered  that  the  lady  bowed 
her  head,  and  that  her  accouchement  would  occur  without  any 
disastrous  result.  *  1  command  ^ou,'  I  said  finally,  '  to  kiss  respect- 
fully this  lady's  hand.'  The  innocent  kissed  her  own  hand  and  issued 
from  the  screen,  perfectly  satisfied  to  have  convinced  us  of  her 
purity. 

Thus  terminated  a  little  comedy,  equally  harmless  in  itself  as 
laudable  in  its  motive. — Three  or  four  days  after,  being  at  the 
Cardinal's  and  Madame  de  la  Motte  being  present,  they  requested 
me  to  recommence  the  same  kind  of  amusement,  with  a  little  boy 
of  five  or  six  years  of  age.  I  did  not  refuse  them  such  a  slight 
request,  never  supposing  that  a  joke  so  harmless  would  be  after- 
wwds  denounced  as  an  act  of  sorcery  and  a  sacrilegious  profana* 
tion  of  the  rites  of  Christianity." 

In  the  judicial  proceedings  to  which  we  have  adverted, 
there  is  not  an  assertion  except  on  the  part  of  Madame  de  la 
Motte  in  her  **  Memoire/'  that  Cagliostro  pretended  to  any 
cabalistic  lore  or  magical  power.  The  Cardinal  de  £oban  in 
vboee  presence,  as  one  of  the  accused,  these  statements  were 
Bade,  does  not  adopt  or  countenance  one  of  them,  neither 
did  he  contradict  a  syUable  of  Cagiiostro's  explanation,  whilst 
Madame  de  la  Motte  became  so  enraged  at  his  cool  impassive 
manner  before  the  judges,  that  forgetting    the  presence  in 
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which  she  stood  and  her  own  position^  she  flnng  a  candlestick 
in  Cagliostro's  face. 

So  far  as  the  proceedings,  respecting  the  necklace  went, 
nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  to  this  supposed  magician, 
lie  was  acquitted  and  discharged,  with  full  leave  to  publish 
any  statements  he  might  wish  to  submit  to  the  public  as  to 
his  character  and  reputation,  and  without  prejudice  to  such 
proceedings  as  he  might  choose  to  adopt  against  certain 
functionaries  of  the  Bastile,  whom  he  accused  of  purloining 
his  effects.  But  contemporaneous  with  the  prosecution  against 
him,  there  appeared  numerous  anonymous  publications  from 
pens  of  deadly  hostility,  imputing  to  him  the  assumption  of 
most  extraordinary  characters  dnd  supernatural  powers,  and 
at  that  period  the  French  public  were  prepared  to  believe  the 
most  absurd  and  preposterous  accusations.  He  was  represent- 
ed to  have  stopped  before  a  crucifix  in  a  public  place  at 
Strasburgh,  and  to  have  remarked  on  the  great  likeness  which 
the  sculptor  had  chanced  to  make  of  the  blessed  original, 
whom  he  professed  to  have  frequently  seen.  In  the  ridiculous 
and  blasphemous  tales  published  in  reference  to  our  Aero 
there  are  great  inconsistencies,  he  is  represented  in  one  anec- 
dote as  pretending  to  have  been  present  at  the  marriage  of 
Cana  in  Galilee  when 

**  The  modest  water  saw  its  God  and  blushed.*' 
That  he  drank  of  the  "  good  wine"  procured  by  the  miraculous 
transmutation.  Presently  be  is  made  to  say,  "  be  repeatedly 
warned  Jesus  Christ  as  to  the  result  of  his  proceedings,  but 
without  effect,  the  man  could  not  be  induced  to  give  up  bis 
practices,  he  betook  himself  to  the  sea  side,  associated  with 
fishermen  and  such  description  of  persons,  brought  on  him- 
self the  anger  of  the  authorities,  and  thus  ensured  his  own 
destruction."  It  is  not  probable  that  the  rankest  cheat  and 
impostor  would  at  one  time,  acknowledge  having  witnessed 
the  exercise  of  divine  power,  and  at  another,  speak  of  its 
source  as  an  infatuated  man,  who  could  not  be  effectually 
warned  against  his  own  ruin. 

One  of  the  pubHcations  concerning  Cagliostro  imputed  to 
him  and  his  wife  a  participation  in  orgies,  minutely  described, 
of  the  most  loathsome  and  diabolical  obscenity,  and  it  also 
remarked  upon  his  assumption  of  the  title  of  "  Count"  as  an 
instance  of  unpardonable  insolence,  this  production  was  not 
unreasonably  conjectured  to  have  been  published  under  the 
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anspices  of  one  whose  resignation  of  a  title  for  the  assumptiou 
of  a  mere  name  soon  after  occurred,  and  divided  an  eternal 
infamy  betveea  the  memory  of  Philippe  dac  D'Orleans  and 
that  o'f  Philippe  Egalit^. 

We  find  a  grave  publication  from  an  anonymous  pen  in 
17^6  entitled,**  Memoires  authentiqiies  pour  servir  a  Fhistoire 
D&  Comte  Caglio9iro,"  in  which  our  hero  is  asserted  to  have 
iinited  five  of  his  friends  to  supper — twelve  covers  were  laid, 
and  he  demanded  of  each  guest,  "  what  departed  spirit  he 
wished  for  the  society  of?"  The  result  produced  was,  the 
presence  at  this  happy  party  of  D'Alembert,  Le  due  de 
Clioiaeul,  Diderot,  Voltaire,  L*Abb^  de  Yoisenon  and 
Montesquieu,  and  the  author  professes  to  give  the  table-talk 
of  the  night,  in  which  it  would  certainly  seem  as  if  the  minds 
of  the  portion  of  the  company  that  had  come  on  ''short 
Dotioe^'  had  been  afiected  by  the  inanimate  state  of  their 
bodies,  and  become  like  them. 

**  Dull,  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable." 

Another  author  gives  an  account  with  affected  precision, 
of  Cagliostro  and  his  wife  at  St,  Petersburgh,  in  which  we  are 
ii\fonned  that  the  lady  appeared  to  be  about  twenty-six  years 
of  age  and  was  of  surpassing  beauty. — She  formed  an  extensive 
acquaintance  amongst  the  Sussian  ladies,  to  whom  she 
occasionally  spoke  of  her  son,  a  captain  in  the  Dutch  service. — 
This  excited  their  curiosity,  and  they  eagerly  enquired  how 
the  mother  of  a  Dutch  captain  could  look  so  very  young? 
Madame  communicated  to  some  of  them,  a  profound  secret, 
that  a  few  days  after  her  marriage,  her  husband  had  given 
Ler  an  elixir  which  fixed  her  constitution,  so  that  age  left 
DO  trace  and  eflfected  no  visible  alteration.  The  profound 
secret  produced  a  most  extraordinary  demand  for  the 
fiting  elixir  J  and  the  departure  of  the  practitioner  precluded 
the  necessity  of  any  future  explanations  with  the  dissatisfied 
recipients. 

A  Kussiau  officer,  decorated  with  the  order  of  St.  Vladimir 
and  a  wooden  leg,  had  oiTended  Cagliostro,  who  caused  the  leg 
to  be  purloined  from  the  delinquent's  bed-room.  It  was 
rubbed  with  a  pecuhar  ointment,  conveyed  to  the  garden  and 
pUnted ;  such  was  the  revivifying  quality  of  the  unction  that 
tiie  leg  took  root,  budded  and  acquired  a  new  existence  totally 
iiicompatible  with  its  future  employment  as  a  timber  shin  I 
Alas  1  if  we  believe  the  French  pamphleteer,  medical  science 
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has  retrograded  siiice  the  days  of  Cagliostnsfor  even  Holloway*8 
ointment  will  not  now  resuscitate  a  wooden  lag. 

From  these  absurdities  we  pass  to  the  most  extraordinarj 
publication  connected  with  the  fate  of  tiiis  or  perhaps  any  other 
unfortunate  being  that  has  ever  come  under  our  observation. 
Compendia  delta  mtaedeUe  geste  di  GtUseppe  Bahama  de* 
nominato  II  Conie  Cagliostro,  che  si  4  eeiratto  dot  proeeuo 
contra  di  luiformato  in  Boma,  L'anno  1790,  e  chepuo  servire 
di  scoria  per  conoscere  Vindole  della  Seita  dS  Liberi  Muratcri. 
In  Soma  1791.  NellaSiamperia  della  Rev.  Camera  Aposlolica.* 
By  this  book,  printed  under  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Inqai* 
sition  of  Borne,  it  appears  that  Cagliostro  was  arrested  in  that 
city,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  December  1789,  his  papers 
examined  and  sealed  up,  and  himself  conducted  to  the  castle 
of  Santo  Angelo.  The  work  consists  of  four  parts ;  the  first 
refers  to  the  life  of  Cagliostro  from  his  birth  until  his  arrest ; 
the  second  professes  to  give  a  brief  detail  of  Masonry  in  general, 
and  a  special  account  of  Egyptian  Masonry,  of  which  he  is 
stated  to  have  professed  himself  the  restorer  and  propagator. 
In  the  third  is  given  a  detail  of  his  proceedings  in  such  restor- 
ation and  propagation ;  and  the  fourth  contains  an  account  of  a 
particular  lodge  of  Freemasons  stated  to  have  been  discovered 
in  Bome.  In  the  preface  to  this  work  it  is  pronounced  to  be 
sinful  to  pursue  a  chemical  research  for  the  '^  Philosopher's 
stone,''  on  the  grounds  that  its  discovery  would  remove  the 
primal  curse  from  its  possessor^  and  abrogate  the  divine  sentence, 
*'In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread/'  We  shall 
not  stop  to  argue  the  subject,  but  content  ourselves  with  waiting 
patiently  until  some  wretched  sinner  incurs  the  guilt  by  making 
the  gold.  We  find  from  the  book  in  question,  that  Cagliostro 
was  born  at  Palermo  of  humble  parents,  on  the  8th  of  June 
1 743,  That  his  father's  name  was  Pietro  Balsamo,  that  by 
the  death  of  his  parents  the  care  of  our  iera  devolved  upon  his 
maternal  aunts,  and  then  there  follows  an  account  of  his  life, 
too  minute  to  be  credited,  even  coming  from  the  press  of  the 
Holy  Inquisition,  but  certainly  well  adapted  to  reconcile  the 
ignorant  or  careless  to  the  sentence  ultimately  awarded  against 

*  **  An  Abridgment  of  the  Life  and  Actions  of  JoaephBal8aiiio,coixinionl7 
called  the  Count  GagUostro,  which  has  been  extracted  from  the  proceM 
instituted  against  him  in  Rome  in  the  year  1790,  and  which  may  serre 
as  a  guide  to  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  society  of  Freemaaona — 
Bome,  1701.  From  the  press  of  the  Ber.  ApostoUc  Chamber.*' 
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him.— We  are  infonned  that  at  the  age  of  tbirteeH  be  took 
the  habit  of  a  uoTice  in  the  Monaatezy  of  Cartagirone,  where  be 
gave  early  indicationa  of  n  depraved  mind^  defacing  the  records 
of  Diartyrology  and  substituting  the  names  of  some  naughty 
females  for  those  of  the  saints.  Having  fled  from  the  monastery 
and  relumed  to  Palermo,  he  associated  with  the  most  thorough 
scape-graces  ;  he  carried  messages  between  lovers  and 
embezzled  the  presents  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  forged  a 
will— was  accused  of  murdering  a  friar,  defrauded  a  mouk, 
and  having  pretended  to  a  certain  silver-smith,  that  he  knew 
There  a  treasure  was  hidden^  and  having  procured  some  money 
"on  account'^  from  his  dupe,  he  directed  him  to  a  cave  where 
he  was  cudgelled  by  some  associates  of  Balsamo  disguised  as 
denls.  The  sUver-smith  threatened  to  assassinate  him  and  he 
fled  from  Palermo^  betook  himself  to  Messina,  where  he  met 
Althotas  and  proceeded  with  him  to  Alexandria,  where  they 
pactised  the  art  of  adulterating  raw  silk.  From  thence  to 
Bhodes  where  chemistry  was  the  pursuit,  and  then  to  Jklalta, 
where  they  worked  in  the  laboratory  of  Pinto^  the  grand  master. 
Having  gone  to  Naples  where  he  was  accused  of  female  violation, 
he  left  for  Borne  where  he  msU'ried  Lorenza  Felichiani.  We 
DOW  come  to  many  pages  of  allegations  imputing  to  him  the 
basest  and  most  thoroughly  infamous  proceedings  of  obtaining 
money  by  the  charms  of  his  wife,  and  these  practices  are  stated 
with  circumstantial  exactness  to  have  been  followed  in  various 
parts  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  We  next  find  him  in 
Loudon,  and  are  informed  th^t  ber^  he  induced  another 
foreigner  to  assist  him  in  promoting  and  afterwards  detecting 
an  assignation  between  Signora  Balsamo  aqd  a  Quaker^  by  which 
means  he  extorted  oi^e  hundred  pounds  fron^  the  duped  broad 
brim.  The  confederate  having  pressed  for  a  share  of  this 
fflonev,  Balsamo  made  excuses  for  some  days,  but  in  the  mean 
time  left  in  his  friend's  way  some  well  counterfeited  topazes, 
which  the  other  stole,  and  decamped  with  his  worthless  booty : 
on  the  authority  of  the  inquisition,  we  are  told  that  Balsamo 
had  numerous  amours  with  EngUsh  ladies,  but  the  writer  adds, 
tliat  inasmuch  as  he  was  by  no  means  a  handsome  man,  it  is 
extremely  probable  iAe  ladies  were  old  and  ugly*  He  next 
visited  France,  where  his  wife  manifested  a  preference  for 
another  man,  and  was  confined  as  a  disorderly  character,  at  her 
husband's  instance,  in  the  prison  of  St.  Pelagie,  whilst  he 
manufactured  a  water  supposed  to  preserve  the  freshness  of  the 
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human  skin,  professed  alchymy^  and  cheated  "  an  UlustrioDS 
personage  "  of  five-handied  Louis ;  he  then  with  his  wife  left 
Paris,  arrived  at  Brussels,  and  after  travelling  through  Germany 
and  Italy,  arrived  again  at  Palermo. 

In  the  further  account  of  Oagliostro'a  travels  there  is  Uttle 
or  no  variety,  but  the  most  suspicious  exactness  of  details ;  his 
inquisitorial  biographers  profess  to  trace  him  on  from  Palermo 
to  Malta,  thence  to  Naples,  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Alicant, 
Cadiz,  and  London.  Here  his  ordinary  avocation  of  forgery, 
fortune-telling  and  miscellaneous  swindling,  are  diversified  by 
the  introduction  of  freemasonary,  the  institution  of  a  new 
system,  and  a  complete  reform  of  the  existing  one,  in  which  \*e 
are  told  that  he  made  great  progress  :  he  is  also  represented  as 
cheating  a  certain  Mrs.  Fry  of  sixty-two  small  diamonds  and  a 
gold  box,  by  undertaking  to  soften  the  diamonds  and  weld 
them  all  into  one  magnificent  gem.  From  London  to  the 
Hague,  Brussels,  Venice,  Mittau,  St.  Petersbnrgh,  Frankfort, 
and  Strasburgh,  and  finally  to  Paris,  his  progress  is  noted  by 
the  scribe  of  the  inquisition  with  a  particularity  perfectly 
astonishing  if  true.  The  afiair  of  "  The  Diamond  Necklace" 
is  noticed  only  to  adopt  as  correct  all  the  imputations  thrown 
out  against  Cagliostro,  and  to  give  us  the  assurance  of  his 
guilt,  and  that  he  would  certainly  have  been  convicted,  but 
for  his  wily  conduct  in  corrupting  his  guards  at  the  Bastille, 
and  concocting  with  his  fellow  prisoners  statements  which 
misled  the  court.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  work  to 
which  we  refer,  the  Prince  of  the  Church,  the  Cardinal  de 
Bohan,  is  never  named,  he'is  only  mentioned  as  "  the  victim" 
lured  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  by  love,  ambition  and  freemasonry — 
what  a  frightful  trio  for  a  Cardinal  to  encounter ! 

After  his  eicape  he  resided  some  days  at  Passy,  about  a 
league  from  Paris,  and  we  are  gravely  informed,  that  there,  he 
initiated  some  fine  ladien  into  freemasonry,  that  one  of  them 
forfeited  her  reputation  with  our  hero,  and  that  she  was  a  veri/ 
ugly  American,  (un  Americana  brutissima.) — He  left  France 
for  London,  where  in  1786  he  published  ''a  letter  to  the 
French  people,"  dated  the  20th  June  in  that  year,  in  which 
he  predicted  "  that  the  Bastille  would  be  destroyed  and  its 
site  become  a  public  highway  '^  of  the  authenticity  of  this 
extraordinary  letter  there  is  no  doubt;  the  prediction  was 
verified  exactly  by  the  events  which  commenced  July  14,  17b9. 

But  the  fearful  fact  of  being  believed  to  be  a  freemason 
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threw  all  the  enormities  imputed  to  Cagliosiro  into  a  compara- 
tive insignificance,  and  of  his  participation  in  the  proce«*(h!ii(s 
of  the  mjstic  craft  the  Holy  Inquisition  had  no  doubt.  As  to 
the  £g?ptiau  masonry,  they  have  put  forward  many  documents 
from  which  we  extract  the  obligations  of  a  gentleman  and  a 
iadf.  We  have  heard  f)f  an  Irish  lady  having  been  concealed 
in  the  case  of  a  clock,  whence  she  overheard  the  secrets  of  a 
lodge,  bat  if  she  had  the  good  luck  to  have  met  Cagliosiro, 
he  would  have  initiated  her  into  masonry  without  subjecting 
her  to  such  inconvenience. 

**  In  Egyptian  masonry  no  religion  is  excluded.  Jews,  Calvinists, 
Latherans,  or  Catholics,  are  all  admissible,  provided  they  believt$  in 
the  ezbtence  of  a  Ood  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  have 
been  vatiated  in  ordinary  masonry.  Men  elevated  to  the  degree  of 
Master  are  denominated  '  Ancient  Prophets.'  The  women  are 
termed  *  Sybils.*  The  oath  of  the  former  is  as  follows:— ;*  I  pro- 
mise, pledge  myself,  and  swear  never  to  reveal  the  secrets  which  may 
be  commanicuited  to  me  in  this  Temple,  and  implicitly  to  obey  my 
superiort.'  The  female  oath  is  longer: — 'I  swear  in  presence  of 
the  great,  eternal  God,  in  that  of  my  mlHress  and  of  all  persons  who 
now  hear  me,  never  to  reveal  or  make  known,  write,  or  cause  to  be 
written,  whatever  may  here  happen  before  my  eyes,  condemning  my- 
self, in  any  case  of  imprudence,  to  be  punished  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  Great  Founder  and  of  all  mv  superiors ;  I  equally  promise  the 
most  exact  observance  of  all  the  other  commands  which  are  imposed 
apon  me ;  love  towards  God,  respect  to  my  sovereign,  veneration 
for  religion  and  the  laws  of  the  state,  love  of  my  associates,  an  »t- 
taehment  wxthout  reserve  to  this  order,  and  an  implicit  submissiou 
to  its  regulations  and  laws  as  they  shall  be  communicated  to  me  by 
my  ndstresg.  * " 

Whether  our  hero  was  or  was  not  a  freemason  we  presuiTC 
not  to  pronounce,  but  we  close  by  giving  the  judicial  announce- 
ment of  his  fate  : — 

*'  The  deliberative  judgment  upon  his  destiny  was  before  persons 
fall  of  homanity  and  clerical  benignity,  for  such  are  the  council  of 
tbeHoly  Inquisition  ;  and  the  definitive  judgment  was  reserved  for 
the  Great  Pius  the  Sixth,  who,  in  his  glorious  pontificate,  has  known 
veU  how  to  nnite  in  himself  the  characteristics  of  a  just  and  merciful 
prince.  He  did  not  wish  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  to  leave 
aha  a  ftiture  field  for  true  contrition.  It  was  therefore  resolved^ 
not  merely  in  reference  to  the  case  of  Joseph  Balsamo,  but  also  as 
regarding  fully  the  interests  of  justice,  equity,  and  prudence,  of  re- 
ligion and  the  public  tranquillity,  not  merely  "of  the  Pontifical  State, 
but  of  the  entire  world,  that  Joseph  Balsamo,  the  accused,  having 
omfetmd  and  been  convicted  of  many  offences,  is  obnoxious  to  the 
ofosorea  and  punishments  promulgated  against  formal  Heretics^ 
Bogmatizers,  Heresiarchs,  masters  and  followers  of  magical  super- 
Btitiona,  and  also  to  the  censures  and  punishments  set  forth  as  well 
10 
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in  the  Apostolic  constitutioiis  of  Clement  the  Twelfth  as  in  those  of 
Benedict  the  Fourteenth,  against  those  who  in  any  manner  favor 
and  promote  the  society  and  conventicles  of  Freemasons,  which  con- 
stitutions are  announced  in  the  edict  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
against  such  as  may  offend  in  the  premises  in  the  Pontifical  domi- 
nions. In  the  exercise  of  our  special  mercy  we  commute  the  pun- 
ishment of  delivering  him  over  to  the  secular  authority  ;  (that  b  the 
punishment  of  death)  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  some  one  of  our 
fortresses  ;  such  custody  to  be  strict,  and  without  hope  of  further 
pardon,  and  there  let  him  abjure  his  formal  heresy,  ana  be  absolved 
from  ecclesiastical  censures  on  performance  of  a  salutary  penance.'* 

There  is  no  further  trace  of  Joseph  Balsamo,  otherwise 
Count  Cagliostro^  who,  if  he  has  not  sufficed  "  to  point  a 
moral,''  has,  under  the  imaginative  genius  of  Dumas,  served 
"  To  adorn  a  tale." 

F.T.P. 


Art.    VI.— ancient   MANUSCRIPTS   OP   TRINITY 
COLLEGE  (DUBLIN)  LIBRARY. 

Tie  Codex  Montfortianus :  a  Collation  of  this  Celebrated  MS., 
with  the  Text  of  Wetatein,  and  with  certain  MSS,  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  By  the  Rev.  Orlando  T.  Dobbin, 
LL.D.,  T.C.D.,  M.R.LA.  London :  S.  Bagster  and  Sons. 
1855. 

We  have  never  acquiesced  in  the  appellation  olSiUni  Sister 
said  to  be  bestowed  upon  our  University  by  the  proud  Estab- 
lishmentfl  of  another  Country.  We  think  that  the  Alumni 
of  Trinity  College  Dublin  have  laboured  not  ingloriously  in 
many  regions  of  literature  and  in  most  of  those  of  Science. 
There  is  however  one  department  in  which  we  are  ready  to 
confess^that  there  exists  on  the  part  of  our  venerable  seat  of 
learning  a  culpable  silence :  the  manuscript  treasures  be- 
queathed to  us  by  the  industry  of  past  ages  have  been  suffered 
to  lie  on  its  shelves  unpublished  and  almost  unknown. 
Since  the  days  of  Usher  and  Ware  it  is  surprising  how  little 
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has  been  done  to  illastnite  tbe  ancient  documents  which  the  h'- 
braries  of  this  coantry  contain.  And  yet  what  country  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  Italy^  can  supply  richer  materials  to 
the  antiquarian,  or  the  critic  ?  There  is  the  Book  of  Dimma  a 
noble  mannacript  of,  we  believe,  the  7th  century,  whose  text  of 
tiie  Gospels  could  not  but  prove  interesting  to  the  biblical 
student,  while  the  ecclesiastical  forms  of  prayer  which  it 
contains  should  throw  much  light  on  the  history  of  the  Irish 
Church. — ^There  is— older  still  we  believe  in  time  as  it  is 
certainly  more  wonderful  in  execution — the  Book  of  Kelts  or 
Gospels  of  St.  Bridget,  a  volume  whose  elegance  of  character 
and  brilliancy  of  illustration  excited  the  wonder  of  Cambrensis 
in  the  12th,  as  it  has  done  that  of  Westwood  in  the  19th 
century.  Need  we  mention  the  Book  of  Armagh — itself  a 
treasure  and  a  history — which  we  are  told  the  munificence  of 
the  present  Primate  is  about  to  add  to  the  MS  department  of 
tbe  College — or  the  Gospels  of  St.  Patrick,  the  same  prr)bably 
which  Pope  Pelagius  presented  to  the  Saint  with  relics  of 
Saints  Peter  and  Paul  previously  to  his  departure  for  this 
eonntry,  and  which coutains,  as  Petrie  justly  surmises,  "the 
oldest  copy  of  the  Sacred  Word  now  existing/'  We  could 
add  other  manuscripts  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  curious 
in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College  or  in  the  Museums  of  our 
Poblie  Institutions ;  but  while  we  admit  that  the  politeness  of 
the  Custodians  has  made  those  documents  visible^  we  regret 
that  they  may  be  yet  looked  upon  as  inaccessible  to  the 
generality  of  scholars,  and  we  are  forced  to  confess  tliat  the 
reproachful  complaint  addressed  to  our  countrymen  by 
Sember  in  a  particular  case,  was  justified  in  its  widest  sense 
and  might  be  repeated  in  the  instance  of  neariy  every  MS. 
ve  possesa-— "  Mirum  est  viros  doctos  ejus  insula  nondum  in 
datiofi  luce  collocasse  hujus  codieis  Aisloriam. 

Fortunately  there  is  some  indication  that  better  days  are 
about  to  dawn  upon  us.  The  gentlemen  who  are  engaged  in 
preparing  for  the  press  a  digest  of  the  Brehon  Laws  will,  we 
doubt  not,  impart  to  the  public  much  that  has  hitherto  been 
confined  to  mouldering  parchments;  the  Ancient  Music  of 
Ireland  is  about  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  of  the  ardour 
and  successful  energy  with  which  our  biblical  manuscripts  are 
about  to  be  explored,  we  have  a  sufficient  earnest  in  the 
volume  lately  published  by  Dr.   Dobbin  from  these  sources 
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and  entitled— from  the  ancient  record  witb  which  it  deals — 
the  Codex  Moutfortianus. 

There  are  few  persons,  however  moderately  versed  in  the 
history  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  who  need  to  be  informed  to 
what  keen  controversies  the  passage  of  St.  John^  !•  ep.  v.  ch, 
7th  V.  has  given  rise.  To  those,  however,  who  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  current  or  vernacular  edition  of 
Scriptures,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  that  the  passage 
above  mentioned,  "  and  there  are  three  that  bear  witness  in 
Heaven,*'  &c.,  &c.,  though  at  present  contained  in  most 
editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  (and  of  course  in  the 
versions  from  them)  is  yet  wanting  in  almost  all  the  Greek 
MSS.  of  the  N.  T.  whose  date  is  anterior  to  the  origin  of 
printing.  The  Vulgate  or  Latin  versions  of  the  Bible  have, 
it  is  true,  (or  certainly  seem  to  have,)  contained  this  passage 
from  the  earliest  date;  it  seems  to  be  alluded  to  by  the 
Latin  Fathers  of  the  second  century ;  it  is  quoted  as  a  biblical 
passage  by  those  of  the  third;  in  after  ages  it  occurs  as  a 
Scripture  citation  in  most  of  the  Western  fathers;  and 
Councils,  as  well  as  Theologians,  have  made  use  of  it  as  a 
s^^cred  testimony,  to  confirm  or  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity. 

Shortly  after  the  invention  of  the  Art  of  Printing,  however, 
the  cares  of  the  learned  were  turned  towards  editing  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  in  their  original  tongues.  The  University 
of  Alcaic  in  Spain  was  the  fu'st  to  undertake  the  work. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  great  Ximenes  that  learned  body 
collected  the  most  ancient  MSS.  from  Italy,  Greece,  and 
other  countries,  and  edited  the  whole  of  the  Scripture;}. 
(1504 — 1522)  in  four  different  tongues  in  the  immortal 
work,  known  to  the  world  as  the  Complutensian  Polyglot. 
The  testimony  of  the  "  three  heavenly  witnesses"  appears  in 
the  Greek  text  of  this  work ;  but  in  a  critical  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  edited  by  Erasmus  and  Printed  at  Basil  by 
Frobenius  in  1516,  that  same  testimony  is  wanting.  This 
fir^(t  edition  of  Erasmus  was,  it  is  true,  printed  after  one 
manuscript  only.  That  MS.  too  was  defective  in  many  places, 
and,  being  written  in  cursive  characters,  could  not  date  even 
as  far  back  as  the  tenth  century — Glaire,  Introd.  VoL  II.  p. 
445.  But  a  second  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  prepared 
by  the  same  accomplished  scholar  and  edited  in  1519,  was 
still  silent  as  to  the  heavenly  witnesses.     Erasmus  appears  not 
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to  have  seen  as  yet  the  Complutensian  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  indeed  was  not  publicly  sold  until  the 
year  1522  Eeraonstrances,  however,  were  addressed  to  him 
in  consequence  of  the  omission  of  the  commonly-received 
text  (I.  John  v.  7.)  not  by  a  Jesuit,  though  the  Titular 
Bishop  of  Meath  creates  one  for  the  occasion  just  30  years 
hefore  the  time,*  but  by  Lee,  Stunica  and  some  others.  The 
ctissical  editor  replied,  that  in  the  next  edition  of  his  Greek 
Testament  he  should  insert  the  missing  text,  iu  case  it  were 
sustained  by  the  authority  of  a  single  Greek  Manuscript.  To 
this  engagement  of  Erasmus  may  be  traced  the  origin  of 
the  fame  of  the  Montfortian  Codex.  It  was  then,  it  would 
appear,  a  manuscript  of  some  reputed  antiquity.  It  was  in  the 
possession,  it  would  seem,  of  Oxford  University  :  it  was  con- 
sulted by  Lee  :  it  contained  in  legible  and  undoubted  charac- 
ters the  text  of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses :  the  fact  was 
averred  to  Erasmus  by  Lee  and  other  competent  scholars ; 
and  Erasmus,  not  to  avert  censures,  no  where  existing,  or 
trench  upon  infallibilities  attached  to  no  manuscript,  save  that 
perhaps  of  an  episcopal  reviewer  ;  but,  we  beheve,  to  redeem 
his  promise,  and  restore  what  he  considered  to  be,  not  impro- 
liibly,  the  true  reading,  inserted  in  his  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  of  152£,  the  since  famous  passage,  1  Jnhn  v.  7., 

MMi  ivm  it  r^  h  U€t."  "  And  there  are  ttiree,  who  bear  witness 
in  Heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
these  three  are  one" 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  the  celebrated 
French  printer,  Robert  Stephens,  gave  to  the  world  several 
editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  all  of  them  excelling  iu 
b«iaty  of  typograpfiy  as  well  as  in  the  general  accuracy  of 
lext.  The  third  of  these  editions,  printed  in  1550,  exhibits 
the  Complutensian  and  Erasmian  reading  of  1  John  v.  7, 
Slid  by  the  editor  to  be  sustained  by  the  additional  evidence 
of  seven  out  of  sixteen  Greek  MS,  which  he  collected  on  this 
occasion.  It  is  needless  to  inform  our  readers,  that  the  popu- 
lar editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,   which  followed  those 

*  See  a  Review  of  the  Codez  Montfortianiis  in  the  Christian  Examiner 
of  Jinuary,  lSo5,  Herbert,  The  Article  is  supposed  to  have  been 
vritten  by  the  Titular  Bishop  of  Muath.  It  gives  a  clear  and  succinct 
scooiint  of  Dr.  Dobbin's  work,  but  the  well  known  controversial  tenden- 
cies of  the  good  Prelate  betray  him  at  times  into  yiolatlons  of  history,  m 
veil  as  common  sense* 
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of  Erasmus  and  Stephens  adopted  universally  the  dbove 
text  and  transmitted  it^  as  a  part  of  the  inspired  writings, 
not  less  to  the  vernacular  reraions  of  the  West,  than  to  the 
Greek  editions  issued  in  the  East  and  in  general  to  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Oriental  Churches. 

But  at  the  hands  of  the  keen  divines  of  the  16th  and  1 7th 
centuries  every  portion  of  the  sacred  volume  was  sure  to  be 
subjected  to  the  closest  investigation.  Sandius  a  Unitarian, 
and  Eichard  Simons,  a  Boman  Catholic  critic,  contended 
warmly  and  ably  against  the  genuineness  of  the  adopted 
passage.  The  former  maintained  that  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  modem  interpolation — a  mere  imposture  of  the  Trini- 
tarians ;  the  latter  urged  the  probability,  that,  from  a  materi- 
al gloss,  it  passed  insensibly  into  the  text  of  some  Latin  MSS. 
and  thence  was  adopted  into  others.  Both  those  critics 
regarded  the  absence  of  the  verse  (1  John  v.  7.)  from  Greek 
MSS.  as  proof  conclusive  that  it  was  not  genuine.  Those 
on  the  contrary  who  were  unwilling  to  reject  the  established 
reading,  grounded  their  argument  for  its  retention  on  the 
fact  chiefly  that  it  was  already  in  possession,  as  also  on  the 
authority  of  the  Latin  Fathers  and  the  Vulgate ;  but  they 
urged  at  the  same  time  that  vouchers  for  its  genuineness 
were  to  be  found  even  among  the  Greek  Codices,  Unfortun- 
ately for  the  issue  of  this  appeal,  the  Greek  MSS.  which  the 
Complutensians  had  used  in  their  edition  of  the  N,  T,  had 
perished  in  the  flames  :  those  of  Stevens  too  had  dissappeared 
and  some  others  as  that  of  Berlin  (Ravianus)  &c.  were  ob- 
viously of  too  recent  a  date  to  be  held  of  much  critical  value. 
The  controversy  therefore,  so  far  as  it  concerned  existing 
Greek  MSS.^  was  narrowed  to  a  consideration  of  one  Codcit — 
that  from  which  Erasmus  had  borrowed  his  reading  of  1522, 
and  which,  subsequently  changing  its  name  and  owners,  had 
passed  through  the  hands  of  Froy  fa  Franciscan  Friar) 
Clements,  Clark,  Montfort*  and  Ussher,  till  with  the  other 
volumes  of  the  illustrious  prelate  it  found  a  last  resting-place 
in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  volume  indeed  had  changed  its  name  and  owners,  but 
the  controversy  which  we  have  mentioned  above,  and  whose 

*  It  was  while  in  possession  of  Dr.  Montfort — a  Cambridge  Professor 
of  Divinity  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century— that  the  Codex  was 
collated  for  the  great  London  Polyglott.  From  this  circumstance  it  la 
styled  Mont/or tianut. 
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chief  dement  regarded  the  age  and  authority  of  this  Codex, 
had  not  abated :  some  criticsj  as  Moos.  Martin  of  Utrecht^ 
were  inclined  to  attribate  to  it  an  antiqnitj  as  high  as  the  11th 
century:  others  again,  as  Dr.  Marsh,  considered  it  not  prior 
to  the  16th ;  while  many,  with  Dr.  Clarke,  assigned  it  to  the 
14th,  but  regarded  it  however  as  a  transcript  of  little  value— 
the  work  of  a  bold  and  unscrupulous  scribe. 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  itself  the  subject  of  such  a  variety 
of  opinions,  the  Codex  could  not  throw  much  light  on  the 
controversy  of  "  the  three  witnesses  ;*  it  was,  however,  by  no 
ipeans  creditable  to  the  learned  men  of  this  country,  that  a 
rolnme  cited  by  most  European  critics  should  have  its  origin 
vni^xd  ill  obscurity,  and  its  value  unascertained.  True; 
circumstanoea  might  have  placed  its  external  history  beyond 
the  reach  of  recovery,  but  manuscripts,  like  other  things,  have 
been  taught  to  tell  tJieir  own  story ;  the  lines  of  origin  and  age 
are  impressed  on  volumes  as  well  as  men,  and  a  careful  compari- 
son of  these  with  one  another  would  be  sure  to  be  followed  by 
the  same  results  in  this  country  as  have  attended  the  labours  of 
the  Benedictines  elsewhere. 

To  such  a  task,  in  fact*  has  Dr.  Dobbin-addressed  himself, 
and,  though  we  are  slow  to  assent  to  all  his  conclusions,  we 
give  him  ample  credit  for  the  spirit  with  which  he  has  under* 
taken,  and  the  success  with  which  he  has  executed  his  work. 

The  plan  of  examination  followed  by  our  author,  was 
detmninied  in  some  measure  by  that  which  Dr.  Barret  adopted 
in  1808  with  the  same  Codex.  Thai  learned  doctor — familiarly 
known  as  Jacky  Barret,  of  simple  and  economical  reputation 
—commenced  a  collation  of  the  Codex  Monfortianus  with  the 
printed  text  of  VVetsteiii,  which  he  probably  regarded  as  the 
best  sample  of  the  lejiui  recepCuSj  or  establistied  reading 
among  Protetftants.  With  this  text  he  carefully  collated  tliat 
of  the  Dublin  MS.  throughout  the  Pauline  and  Catholic 
EfRsUes,  as  well  as  the  Apocalypse.  We  know  not  at  what 
oandnsion  of  practical  value  the  learned  doctor^s  labors  enabled 
him  to  arrive  other  than  this,  that  the  Book  of  the  Apocalypse 
as  it  stands  in  the  Codex  Montfortian us,  bears  undoubted 
marks  erf  being  transcribed  from  a  Leicester  MS.  not  older  than 
the  ISth  century.  Dr.  Dobbin,  however^  besides  completing 
the  eoUation,  b^un  by  Dr.  Barret,  with  the  text  of  Wetstein, 
has  extended  his  researches  into  a  new  and  hitherto  unexplored 
region.     Struck  by  a  remarkable  similarity  said  to  exist  between 
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the  Montfortian  Codex  and  those  of  Oxford^  marked  respectively 
by  Wetsteiu  as  56,  58,  39,  our  aathor  has  subjected  the  texts 
and  characters  of  those  MSS.  to  a  critical  comparison  with  one 
another,  and  from  dat«,  of  who^  amplitude  and  varietj  the 
volume  before  us  gives  sufficient  proofs,  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  Montfort  M8.  is  in  two  of  the  Gh)speb 
(Luke  and  John)  a  transcript  from  the  f^ew  College  MS. 
(Wetstein,  68),  while  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  it  copies  the 
Lincoln  College  MS.  (Wetstein,  89)  with  some  differences, 
inserting  for  example,  1  John,  v.  7,  which  the  Lincoln  exem- 
plar does  not  contain. 

"We  have  thus  at  last,  however,**  observes  the  author, 
p.  56,  ^'  reached  the  point  at  which  we  have  been  aiming  in 
this  more  recent  part  of  our  introduction,  namely,  that  of 
proving  how  Erasmus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen* 
tury,  rested  the  verse  exclusively  upon  the  testimony  of  this 
one  MS.  Li  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  verse 
rests  upon  no  broader  basis  still :  for  although  modem  research 
has  discovered  four  other  Greek  codices  containing  it,  it  is 
found  in  tiiem  under  such  circumstances  of  marginal  position, 
transcription  from  printed  texts  or  variety  of  reading,  as  dis- 
qualifies them  from  giving  any  evidence  on  the  question  at 
all. 

"  But,"  he  continues,  "  while  we  thus  narrow  the  ground 
of  our  conviction  to  the  testimony  of  this  single  MS.,  we 
disclaim  any  intention  thereby  to  prejudice  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  in  favor  of  a  particular  conclusion.  We,  for  the  nonce, 
ignore  the  testimony  of  all  the  existing  Greek  copies  against 
the  verse,  in  order  to  test  the  merits  of  this  affirmative  witness 
in  its  favor,  because  by  this  sing  lb  testimony,  the  vsEas 
MUST  STAND  OR  FALL.  Let  the  studcut  then  carefully  examine 
the  whole  of  the  citations  from  the  Acts  in  which  the  Dublin 
Codex,  and  that  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  agree,  their 
numbers,  their  variety,  their  pecuharity,  and  he  oannot  fail  to 
iaTul  in  the  conclusion,  we  have  thus  far  arrived  at,  that  the 
Montfort  Codex  is  a  transcript  with  arbitrary  and  fanciful 
variations,  of  the  Oxford.*'  To  facilitate  his  arrival  at  that 
conclusion,  the  author  subjoins  a  list  of  remarkable  coinciden- 
ces between  the  Lincoln  and  Mont/orl  MSS.y  in  cases  where 
both  these  diiler  from  the  vulgate  ;  after  which  he  continues 
p.  61.  *'  Of  these  readings  in  the  Acts,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
s.iy,  that  involving  as  they  do^  faults  of  grammar,  orthography^ 
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aod  agnifieation^  thej  can  only  be  traced  to  a  servile  tran- 
seriptioD  of  the  Codex  Ijincolnieusia,  where  they  are  to  be 
found.  Bat  this  conformity  ia  not  confined  to  the  Acta,  but 
nutf  through  the  Epiatlea ;  so  that,  the  infereBce  respecting 
the  relation  of  the  two  MSS*  to  each  other,  can  by  no  possi- 
btliiy  of  reasoning  be  reduced  to  conjecUire,  but  rises  to 
absolute  demonstration.  With  a  resemblance,  then,  between 
the  two  documents  so  fall  and  pervading,  so  curious  and 
minate,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  classical  text  of  1  John 
V.  7,  in  the  parent  MS«;  M  it  ii  wanting  in  the  Lincoln 
CbU^  Codex : — therefore  its  presence  in  the  Mon(/ort  Codex 
M  Oft  ofbUrary  €nd  unauthorised  interpolation**  Farther  on, 
the  autiior  absolves  the  alleged  interpolator  from  the  charge 
of  wilful  fraud.  '^  The  passage  was  written,''  he  observes, 
"brfore  the  Erasmian  controversy  began;  and  it  may  be 
accounted  for  on  the  same  principle  as  many  other  variations 
from  his  original  which  maik  this  transcript.  Its  introduction 
vss  purely  self-su^ested,  originating  in  no  polemical  par{X)se, 
and  leaves  our  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  transcriber 
unshaken.  Let  a  moderate  share  of  Greek  scholarship  be 
combined  with  a  high  veneration  for  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  a 
denre  to  complete  what  is  evidently  a  tentative  text  through- 
oat — one  designed  for  private  edification  and  not  for  sale, — 
and  this  supposition  meets  all  the  phenomena  of  the  case : 
the  existence  of  the  reading  in  our  Codex  is  accounted  for, 
and  the  iair  fame  of  the  author  is  untaniished.'' 

From  the^ie  extracts  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge  at 
what  results  Dr.  Dobbui  has  arrived  in  consequence  of  the 
laborious  collation  he  has  undertaken.  The  Montfort  Codex 
— fiuned  in  a  controversy  of  800  years  standing — is  no  more 
than  a  servile  transcript  from  an  Oxford  MS.  of  the  10  th  cen- 
tufy.  Having  received  the  controverted  verse,  I.  John  v.  7, 
in  (^yposition  to  the  authority  of  its  prototype,  it  is  of  no 
weight  as  a  testimony  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  that 
vem,  and  as  this  last  (or  rather  only)  voucher  for  the  inte- 
grity of  the  disputed  passage  disappears,  that  passage  must  be 
snrrendfired  as  a  fiction,  or  human  gloss,  engrafted  on  the 
Inspired  Word — a  gloss  too  whose  stealthy  advances  from 
margin  into  brackets,  from  brackets  into  the  text  itself,"*^  can 
be  traced  through  all  its  stages,  till  the  ''priraa  mali  labes*^ 

*  See  Introduction,  p.  45,  where  much  undue  strees,  it  appears  to  us, 
ia  laid  on  the  particle  SiciU,  in  the  St.  Gall  MS. 
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restd  on  an  niifortanate  Irishman^  St.  Q$i\,  or  at  least  on  one 
of  his  Helvetic  fraternity. 

Should  the^e  eonclasions  of  the  learned  anthor  be  tnie^  we 
should  yet,  like  him,  be  free  fmm  all  apprehensions  as  to  their 
effects  on  the  substantial  integrity  of  the  Divine  Oracles,  as  on 
the  belief  of  the  sacred  dogma  of  the  Trinity — ^to  confirm  or  illus- 
trate which  the  passage  in  question  has  often  been  adduced. 
Indeed,  as  Catholics,  we  feel  on  this  head  an  assurance,  we  had 
almost  said  an  independeBCCf  as  to  particularpassages,  which  can 
never  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  whose  only  and  entire  nde  of  Faith 
are  the  Scriptures  as  they  stand  to-day  set  forth  in  the  authorized 
version,  or  may  stand  to-morrow  shorn  by  criticism  of  their 
moKt  cherished  passages  and  contracted  to  narrowerdimensions. 

We  feel,  like  the  learned  author,  a  hallowed  *^  satisfaction, 
as  biblical  students,  in  evenr  accumulation  of  evidence''  which 
tends  to  throw  light  on  the  sacred  vdnme,  and  'Mesve  no 
room,*'  as  regards  it,  "  for  the  exercise  of  doubt  :*'  but  for  this 
very  reason  we  are  compelled  to  pause  a  little,  and  to  call  for 
an  '*  absolute  proof'  of  interpolation  before  we  reject  as  spurious 
what  we  had  long  regarded  as  inspired,  and  what,  besides  the 
names  of  Mill,  Fell,  Bengel  and  others,can  reckon  in  its  defeuoe 
the  authority  of  nearly  all  our  present  editions  of  the  Bible, 
Greek,  Latin,  or  "Vernacular,  Protestant,  Oriental,  or  Roman 
Catholic.  We  think  thaf  Dr.  Dobbin's  work,  deserving  all 
the  praise  that  is  due  to  eminent  scholarship,  and  laborious 
investigation,  yet  fails  of  displacing  these  authorities.  It  does 
not,  we  think,  establish,  beyond  a  reasonable  donbt,  the  fact  of 
the  Montfortian  Codex  having  been  transcribed  in  the  passage 
at  issue,  or  indeed  in  any  {mrt  at  all,  from  the  Lincoln  manu- 
s.crii't,  No.  89.  Having  disposed  too  summarily,  of  the  evi- 
dences  of  Greek  MSS.,  adduced  or  adducibie  in  the  support  of 
the  contested  verse,"^  and  narrowed  them  unjustly  to  this  single 
MS.,  it  sets  aside  the  authority  of  this  one  itself,  on  a  charge 
of  interpolation,  not  clearly  sustained  \  and  then,  ^noring  a 
large  portion  of  the  indirect,  or  Latin,  evidences  admissible 

*  Among  these,  besides  the  Moatfort  Codex  and  the  Comphitenaiaa 
eiLempUfs  (ui^Us*^Uy  set  aside  by  Dr.  Ciarke)»  we  may  reckon  a  Vene* 
tian  Greek  MS.  described  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  (Two  Letters  &c.  Rome 
1825),  the  Greek  models  used  by  Bruccioli  in  bis  critical  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  in  1592,  the  greater  narober  of  those  oonaulted  by  Luke 
of  Bruges  and  Robert  Stephens  for  their  respective  editions  &c.  Calvin 
and  Beza  also,  if  we  are  rightlv  informed,  attest  that  the  migority  of 
Greek  MSS.  in  their  day  contoued  the  v^rielii  queitioii. 
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in  ibe  cue,  it  "  lands"  the  leader  on  concliifiioDs  against 
which  criticism  may  demur,  and  in  wbieb  orthodoxy 
vill  find  no  comfort.  We  shall  iUofltnte  onr  meaning,  by  a 
few  referenoes  to  the  book  itself,  from  the  coUation  of  the 
Montfort  MS.  with  the  TJnooln,  or  alleged  prototype,  in  the 
Acts,  (pp.  1S9 — 146,)  it  appears  that  the  former  differs  from 
the  ktter  in  full  414  reainngB,  while  if  the  differences  of 
orlhognqAy  and  collocation  of  wordi^  between  the  two  MSS. 
be  taken  into  aceoant,  the  total  sum  of  disorepanoies  which 
they  exhibit,  one  firom  another,  in  the  short  book  of  the  Acts, 
will  amoant  to  a  much  greater  nnmber. 

Now,   making  eveiy  aUowanoe  for  the  carelessness  or 
igBoranee  of  the  scribe,  we  are  inclined  to  look  npon  414 
djacrcfaiiciea,  (in  a  book  whose  least  kindred  copies  should 
exhibit  no  discrepancj)  as  at  least  no  great  proof  of  trans- 
cription.   In  fact  a  comparison  with  the  printed  text  of 
Wetstein  the  remotest  possible  of  standards  from  the  Mont- 
fortwi— exhibits  little  more  than  twice  this  nuoiber(8S4}  of 
discrepancies.  It  is  tme  indeed  remariaile  eoimcidknoea  e^nsi 
between   the  Montfotrtian  and  the  Lincoln  Codex,    whole 
cknees  appearing  in  both,  which  are  wanting  in  the  Yolgate 
and  in  most  ot^r  editions  of  the  Bible.    This  coincidence  in 
extraordinary  and  onnsoal  readings  seems  to  be  the  strongest 
aigament  in  favour  of  Dr.  Dobbin^s  views  as  to  the  parentagis 
of  our  MS.  but  it  proves  the  relationship  of  tMredotUy,  not 
cf  Umeal  deacetU.     In  other  words^  to  accoont  for  such 
afioity  of  readings  it  were  sufficient  to  suppose  the  two 
Cbdioes  copied  at  different  times  and  each  with  its  own  share 
of  Uonders,  from  a  common  Manuscript  earlier  than  both, 
er  from  two  different  MSS.  kindred  to  one  another  and  trana* 
cribed  from  a  common  exempkr  still  earlier.     This  hypothesis 
woold   at  once  account  for  the  ooineideuoes  that  exist  and 
woald  seem  su^ested  by  and  more  reconcilabie  with  the  (414) 
discrepancies  we  have  noticed  above.    It  was  iu  fact  khe 
hypowesis  adopled  by  the  late  Dr.  Barrett,  as  regards  ac^- 
fereat  pari  of  the  same  volame.    That  accomplished  scholiur 
observed  existing  between  the  Montfcrt  Apocalypse  and  that 
of  the  Leicester  MS.  coincidences  not  less  numerous  nor  less 
remarkable  than  those  exhibited  by  Dr.  Dobbin  in  tl>e  Acts. 
His  conclusion  is  "  onde  in  Apocalypsi  statuendum  est  Mont- 
fertianum  and  Leicestriensem   ex   eodem  Codice  nobis  nunc 
i^noiOf  exscriptos  fuisse  eie/usdemexewplam  »wy^Mf*vf  esse/' 
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Would  not  a  similar  hypothesis   meet  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  case  before  us  ? 

Besides  ve  have  no  evidence  nor  even  assurance  from  Dr. 
Dobbin  tbnt  the  same  amount  of  coincidence  with  the  Lin- 
coln MS.  which  characterizes  the  Acts  in  the  Montfortian,  is 
found  in  the  Catholic  £pistles  of  the  same  volnme.  Once 
indeed  (p.  61)  we  are  told  that  ''this  conformity  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  Acts,but  runs  through  the  Epistles/'  but  this  asser- 
tion we  take  to  apply  to  a  generic  conformly.  At  all  events  it 
is  too  incidental,  too  brief  and  unemphatic  to  justify  us  in 
concluding  that  the  Epistles  of  St.  John  were  transcribed 
from  the  same  exemplar,  as  the  Acts — more  especially  so  as 
by  the  shewing  of  Dr.  Dobbin  himself,  the  Montfortian  codex 
represents,  in  different  paFt8,  different  originals,  having  been 
copied  from  at  least  three  distinct  codices.  The  assertion 
then  that  the  verse  1.  John  v.  7.,  ''is  a  capricious  interpola- 
tion'' in  the  Monfortian,  appears  to  us  to  rest  upon  two 
assumptions,  neither  of  which  has  been  fully  proved^  and 
against  both  of  which  exceptions  may  be  justly  urged. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  defect  of  "  absdute 
proof"  of  transcription  and  interpolation,  as  the  author  has 
ventured  to  set  aside  or  treat  hgbtly  much  of  the  indirect  or 
what  may  be  caQed  the  Latin  evidences  in  favour  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  debated  passage,  1  John  v.  7. 

These,  whatever  Qerman  criticism  may  decide  to  the 
contrary,  have  ever  been  of  sufficient  weight  to  influence  the 
sober-mi ndi'd  in  this  controversy;  and  recent  investigation 
is  but  adding  to  their  number.  In  the  Library  of  La  Sala* 
for  instance,  is  an  ancient  copy  of  the  Vulgate,  in  uncial 
characters  and  belonging,  acccordiug  to  the  critical  estimate 
of  Cardinal  Mai  and  others,  to  the  eeveiUA  ceniury,  in  which 
the  testimony  of  the  three  Heavenly  Witnesses  reads  as 
follows ; — "  £t  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dicunt  in  cqbIo 
Pater,  Yerbum  et  Spa  et  hii  tres  hunum  sunt;"  being 
placed  after  the  three  earthly  witnesses  and  forming  the 
8th  verse,  (not  the   7th)  as  was  usual  in  tlie  older  MSS. 

Again,  in  the  Library  of  the  Santa  Croce  at  Borne,  is  an  ancient 
MS.  inscribed  Libri  de  Speculo.nnd  attributed  byCardinal  Wise- 
man to  the  6th  or  7th  century,  in  which  the  text  of  the  three 

*  A  Benedictine  Convent  between  Naples  and  Salerno. 
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Hearenlv  Witnesses  is  quoted  with  great  emphams  by  the  writer 
in  proof  of  theGithoKc  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  qnotations 
in  this  MS.  are  all  from  the  Veius  hala^  or  the  old  Latin 
version  of  the  Seriptnres  in  nse  before  the  days  of  St.  Jerome. 
It  is  written  in  square  uncial  characters^  and  bears  evident 
proofs  of  a  very  high  antiquity.  These  two  documents  alone 
will  shew  how  false  is  the  assertion,  repeated  by  our  author 
vith  seeming  approbation,  that  the  disputed  verse,  1  John  v.  7, 
is  not  found  in  Latin  MSS.  prior  to  the  nintA  century.  We 
omit,  because  they  are  already  well  known,  the  quotations  of 
tins  text,  as  Scripture,  by  Pbcebadius  (Bishop  of  Agen,)  in 
the  Fourtk,  Yigilius  (Bishop  of  Tapsum,)  in  the  fifth, 
and  Fulgentius,  Cassiodorius,  &c.,  in  the  sixth  century. 
There  is  evidence  also,  that  the  verse  in  question  existed  in 
Greek  MSS.  more  ancient  than  any  we  now  have  except  perhaps 
the  Vatican  and  the  Alexandrine.  In  fact  with  the  exception 
of  these  two,  (whose  antiquity  alone  establishes  their  merit,) 
we  see  not  why  such  distinguished  deference  should  be  paid 
to  the  Greek  MSS.  which  we  now  possess.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  of  a  date  posterior  to  the  ninth  century.  In  this 
respect  they  are,  with  the  two  exceptions  above  stated, 
inferior  to  the  Latin  Manuscripts.  Nor  is  this  disadvantage 
coonterbalaiioed  by  the  circumstance  of  their  being  in  Greek* 
Omission  in  a  Greek  copy  is  in  the  nature  of  tbitigs,  and  a 
priori  a  much  more  natural  supposition  than  is  interpolation 
in  a  Latin  Version  ;  and  here,  as  is  evident,  the  question  is 
betvent  omiMion  on  one  hand  and  interpolation  on  the  other ; 
not  between  the  relative  force  of  words  or  their  proximity  to 
the  original  root — for  in  such  we  should  undouotedly  admit 
the  superiority  of  the  Greek  over  the  Latin  text. 

The  7th  and  8th  verses  of  the  vth  chapter  of  St.  John 
(ep.  1,)  as  they  now  stand,  end  with  the  same  words  "  and 
these  three  are  one.''  Nothing  has  been  so  frequently  the 
anse  of  omisions  and  blunders  in  copying  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures as  this  "all-devouring  ifUitfnXMvr^t"  or  similarity  of 
desinence  in  succeeding  clauses.  The  copyist  has  reached  the 
et.d  of  the  first  clause  in  transcribing :  bis  eyes  are  for  a  mo- 
mrnt  turned  to  the  original  document  and  keenly  search  out 
the  words  next  in  order ;  and  words  next  in  order  to  those  he 
has  tranacribed  meet  his  eye,  and  are  diligently  copied  out, 
and  in  that  veiy  place  an  entire  verse  of  the  original  is  want- 
iug  in  his  transcript. 
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Now  suppose  aa  omisMon  of  ihis  kind,  oving  to  thr 
cause  above  mentioned,  to  have  taken  piaoe;  in  an  early  age 
of  Ghristianitj  (^ay  the  Srd  century),  in  copying. oat  one  or 
two  of  the  Normal  MSS.  of  the  Oriental  Chnith.  The  con- 
sequence would  be  that  apographs  from  these  nMniels  should 
exhibit  the  same  omission ;  and  that  entire  reemuianM  of  some 
churches,  together  with  the  versions  made  from  them,  should 
be  defectif  e  in  the  like  manner.  Some  earlier  MSS.,  it  is 
true,  would  still  continue  to  present  the  true  reading ;  but 
even  these,  or  the  copies  from  them,  might  be  corrected  to  the 
apographs  we  have  spoken  of,  wheu  these  latter  were  onoe 
established  in  the  churches.  lu  this  supposition  tlie  true 
reading  would  be  likeliest  to  be  preserved  in  versions  of  an 
earlier  date  and  whose  circulation  should  in  some  manner  be 
isolated  from  the  sphere  of  the  others. 

This  supposition  is  at  least  as  probable— nay  more  probable 
— ^than  any  that  have  been  made  in  a  contrary  sense.  It  in- 
volves  nothing  beyond  the  eiistence  of  Uie  most  intelligible  of 
all  errors — an  omiseum,  and  the  drcnlation  of  that  error  to 
some  extent.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  facts  of  the  case— ^ur 
different  readings,  citations,  &c.  &c.,  of  the  disputed  uas- 
sage,  1  John  v.  6,  9,  are  explicable  on  this  hypothesis  and  no 
other.  Ou  the  one  hand  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrine  codices 
(of  the  4th  century)  with  numerous  later  Qreek  MSS.,  want 
the  disputed  ve»e;  on  the  other  hand  the  Latin  version  oalled 
the  Vetus  Itala — made  long  before  these  codices  were  penned, 
and  current  in  Africa,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Qanl-^Hmdoubtedly 
contained  the  passage.  The  version,  or  correction  of  the  old 
version,  by  St.  Jerome,  appears  to  have  lacked  it ;  but  these 
facts  would  just  fall  in  with  the  supposition  we  have  been 
making — of  an  early  omission  in  a  principal  Qreek  codex. 
The  Vatican  and  Alexandrine  would  be  but  apographs  of  this : 
the  version  of  St.  Jerome  would  have  been  made  or  amended 
according  to  the  recension  of  which  the  above  faulty  copy  was 
the  type ;  while  the  genuine  reading  would  have  been  preserved 
in  the  ancient  African'^  version,  till  in  later  days-rafter  quo. 
tatious  by  many  Fathers,  with  the  authority,  we  believe,  of 

*  The  earUst  Latin  reraioa  of  thd  New  Testament  is  shewn  by  Ihr. 
Wiseman  to  have  been  made  in  Africa.  This  mt^  explain  why  St. 
Cypriao  quotes  the  passage  of  the  Heavenly  Witnesses^  though  iat<sr 
Latin  Fathers  (who  used  Jerome's  version}  appear  not  to  have  read  it  in 
their  texts. 
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9ome  Greek  MS8.f  and  the  inditioiis  of  other»«-it  reentered 
the  page  of  the  Inspired  Word^  and  waa  adopted  aa  weQ  into 
the  common  text  of  Scriptare  as  into  the  Confessions  of  Faith 
and  Litoi^cal'^  Books  of  all  chnichea — Greek  as  well  as  Latin. 

Such  at  least  is  the  view  which  we  hare  been  long  inclined 
to  take  as  to  the  fortones  and  phasea  of  this  much-contested 
ittssage ;  nor  can  we  say  that  the  Introduction  of  Dr.  Dobbin's 
Wn»i  work  has  materially  changed  our  opinion.  We  would 
gladly,  however^  imitate  the  foroearance  and  impartiality  of 
that  aocomplifihed  scholar.  We  have  stated  our  views  frankly, 
bat  in  bo  sense  disparagingly  to  those  (and  they  are  many,  we 
know)  whose  opinions  on  1  John  v.  7,  are  opposed  to  our 
own.  As  to  the  date  and  origin  of  the  Montfortian  codex, 
our  exceptions,  we  beg  to  remind  our  reader,  are  dilaiory 
(to  speak  with  Boman  jurists)  not  perempiary.  We  do  not 
oppose  the  conclusions  come  to  bv  Dr.  Dobbin ;  we  only  he- 
state  to  embrace  them  to  their  fuu  extent  till  further  evidence 
is  adduced  in  their  support,  or  till  other  hypotheses  than  those 
he  makes  to  account  for  coincident  readings  are  shewn  to  be 
inadmissible. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  further  collation  of  the 
Liiicoln  and  Montfort  MSS.  through  the  Epistles — ^a  work  an- 
noonced  by  the  author  as  ready  for  the  press — will  go  far  tow  ards 
Meeting  this  object.  We  shall  hail  its  appearance  with  pleasure 
and  re^rd  it  as  an  interesting  accession  to  our  critical  bibhcal 
apparatus. 

In  the  mean  time  we  would  encourage  others  to  enter  on  the 
field  which  Dr.  Dobbin  has  trodden  with  so  much  praise.  There 
is,  aa  he  observes,  harvest  enough  to  be  gathered  in  .this  field. 
The  manuscripts  enumerated  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper, 
are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  excite  the  hopes  and  the  curiosity 
of  the  learned :  and  although  the  inspiration  of  authorship  is 
nowadays  drunk  in  chiefly  at  the  "  Tagus,  whose  sands  are 
gold,^'  yet  must  we  bop^e  that  among  our  countrymen  there  are 
those,  who  would  be  pilgrims  to  nobler  streams.  To  each  of 
those  we  would  urge  the  neglected  state  of  our  manuscripts, 
and  borrowing  a  quotation  from  the  close  of  our  author's  pre- 
face we  would  say,  in  the  language  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 

♦£r£  KAI  TA  BIBAIA,  MAAIXA  TA^  MEMBFANA2. 

t  See  the  Confetdo  Orthodoxa  Eocl.  OrientaUi,  a.b.  164a»  wbere  the 
psssBge  is  appealed  to  as  nndcFabted  Scripture. 


Aet.  VII— the  LtPE  OP  A  SHOW-MAN. 

The  Life  of  P.  T.  Bamum,  Written  by  Himself.    Author's 
Edition.    London  :  Sampson  Low,  Son  &  Co.^  1855. 

On  rising  from  the  perusal  of  this  book^  we  should  feel 
disposed  by  changing  a  word  to  coin  a  phrase  as  trite  and  as 
true  as  the  well  known  adage,  and  exclaim  in  school-boys' 
Latin,  magna  est  impudentise  et  prsevalebit. 

We  look  upon  Barnum  with  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
admiration.  Not  admiration  in  the  ordinary  conventional 
meaning,  which  implies  that  the  object  which  excites  it  demands 
our  approval,  as  well  as  wonder,  but  admiration  in  its  strict 
lexicographical  understanding,  which  as  we  take  it,  means 
wonder  without  the  respect.  Men  of  great  abilities  often 
excite  wonder,  that  is  admiration,  from  those  gifts  which  they 
possess ;  while  the  character  of  their  lives  or  the  use  to  whicb 
they  apply  their  talents  must  excite  feelings  very  different  from 
those  of  respect  or  approval.  When  we  find  qualities  of  any 
kind  much  superior  to  the  general  average,  we  look  with 
admiration  on  the  possessor.  If  we  were  in  a  drawing-room 
we  should  assist  with  pleasure,  the  most  intense  pleasure,  in 
knocking  down  stairs  an  ordinary  impudent  or  offensive  indivi- 
dual, while  none  could  be  better  disposed  to  enjoy  and  be 
amused  with  the  magnificent  impertinence  of  Brummel.  To 
be  extraordinarily  impudent,  like  every  thing  else  extraordinary, 
requires  talents  of  a  rare,  although,  perhaps,  not  a  very  useful 
description;  ergo,  our  admiration  of  those  individaals,  and  it 
may  be,  consequent  amusement  in  their  society.  An  ordinary 
thief  or  housebreaker  gets  his  four  years'  penal  servitude  or  four- 
teen years'  transportation  without  even  attracting  our  notice  for 
a  moment ;  whereas  if  one  of  the  votaries  of  St.  Nicholas  con- 
trives to  take  a  few  thousands  worth  of  precious  stones  out  of  a 
jeweller's  shop  in  Regent-street,  in  the  broad  noon  day,  from 
amidst  active  and  shrewd  shopmen,  by  a  happy  mixture  of  auda- 
city, coolness,  and  tact,  we  read  the  report  with  the  most  accurate 
care  from  beginning  to  end,  and  possibly  we  may  go  to  the 
police-office  to  assist,  as  our  French  friends  would  say,  at  the 
second  examination  and  get  a  full  view  of  the  ingenious  rascal. 
It  is  with  something  of  the  same  feeling  that  we  believe  the 
great  majority  of  readers  have  hastened,  or  will  hasten,  to  read 
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Barnum's  b'fe,  and  although  we  here  record  onr  admiration  of 
Banium  as  the  mostmagniGcent  impostor  of  the  day^  we  feel  it 
the  more  necessary^  from  the  extensive  circulation  which  we  think 
the  book  will  obtain,  to  paint  the  narrative  in  its  true  color?. 
Claode  Duval,  the  gentleman  highway-man,  who  dressed 
sod^ntly,  took  purses  with  so  polite  an  air^  and  sach  a 
fascinating  bow,  who  rode  so  gracefully,  and  only  pistoled 
the  discourteous  traveller  who  would  not  quietly  stand 
and  deliver,  was  a  great  favorite  in  his  day,  and  possessed 
80  many  good  qualities,  and  such  engaging  manners,  that 
many  people  were  very  much  disposed  to  admire  the  hero 
of  the  highway,  and  to  lament  his  ungentlemanly  not 
to  say  untimely  exit.  In  his  day  he  was  the  Magnus 
ApoOo  of  discontented  apprentices,  and  dissipated  students ; 
and  if  the  chroniclers  may  be  believed,  even  some  of  the  fair 
and  haughty  dames,  whom  he  relieved  of  their  superfluous 
jevellery,  were  disposed  to  pity  the  handsome  young  man. 
rkio  matter  of  fact  people,  however,  who  had  no  romance  in 
their  composition,  and  thought  that  some  regard  should  be 
paid  to  the  laws  of  meum  and  tunm,  took  another  view  of  his 
case,  and  as  a  cruel  judge,  and  twelve  naughty  jurymen,  bap< 
pened  to  be  amongst  this  latter  class,  he  went  the  way  of  all 
robber  flesh.  Now  as  the  morality  of  Mr.  Bamum  seems  to  us 
of  a  kind  likely  to  lead  astray  a  much  more  important  class  than 
foolish  boys  or  giddy  women  of  fashion,  as  in  our  opinion  its 
tendency  is  to  corrupt  not  alone  our  great  business  class,  but 
all  who  engage  in  buying  or  selling — the  great  mass  of  society, 
ve  consider  it  our  duty  to  take  up  the  task  of  trying  this 
life,  and  if  after  a  full  consideration  and  investigation  of  the 
case,  we  shoald  find  it  guilty,  to  pronounce  the  necessary 
sentence.  The  present  popularity  of  Mr.  Barnum  with  his 
eountiymen  is  owing,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  to  his  dollars, 
although  we  very  much  doubt  that  dollars,  in  his  case,  were 
the  result  of  iTti  those  qualities  of  which,  according  to 
Coiomel  Diver,  dollars  are  the  necessary  consequence  :  when 
asked  by  Ifartin  CkuzzlemC,  of  what  the  aristocracy  of  Hew 
Yoik  waa  composed,  "  of  intelligence,  sir,''  replied  the  Colonel^ 
^'d  intelligence  and  virtue,  and  of  their  necessary  conse- 
quence in  this  republic — dollars,  sir.''  Tt  is  because  of  the 
apnrioQs  balo  which  dollars  and  success  have  spread  about 
this  man,  and  the  immense  numbers  who  are  likely  to  read 
this  book,  and  to  be  more  or  less  injured  by  it,  that  we 
11 
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stoop  to  a  work  which  its  literary  pretensions  would  render 
unworthy  of  notice. 

Before  we  got  this  book  into  our  hands^  an  additional 
triumph  achieved  by  Bamnm  had  presented  itself  to  our 
gaze  in  the  public  papers.  It  was  the  sale  by  auction  of  the 
manuscript  and  copyright  of  his  Life  at  the  enormous  sum  of 
£15,000.  Mr.  Banium^  howeverj  has  himself  let  us  behind 
the  scenes^  and  though  he  does  not  in  this  matter  take  us 
into  his  confidence,  yet  from  other  disclosures,  we  can  have 
no  difficulty  in  putting  upon  this  transaction  a  name  and 
interpretation  which,  were  it  not  for  the  ingenious  tricks  of 
that  respectable  gentleman  we  should  never  have  dreamt  of, 
though  not  a  bit  more  simple-minded  than  the  generality  of 
our  neighbours.  The  name  we  should  give  it  is— a  svrindle, 
and  the  interpretation — that  the  biddings  were  fictitious,  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  public  attention  and  exciting  public 
curiosity,  and,  as  Mr.  Barnum  would  call  it,  advertising  the 
book. 

Our  specific  charge  against  this  prince  of  tricksters  is, 
that  by  his  writing,  though  not  venturing  openly  and  directly 
to  encourage  fraud,  and  trickery,  and  lying,  he  has  covertly 
and  indirectly  encouraged  them  by  relating  his  own  success- 
ful mancBuvres,  glossing  over  the  rascality,  gilding  it  with  the 
net-amount  of  profits  realized  thereby,  making  a  good  joke 
of  it,  (a  thing  which  may  be  done,  and  has  been  attempted 
in  other  days,  with  nearly  every  vice  in  the  calendar, 
from  adultery  to  manslaughter,)  and  inferentially  telling  his 
reader,  if  he  wants  to  amass  money,  rejoice  in  a  princely 
residence  and  fortune,  and  excite  the  wonder  and  envy  of  his 
fellowman,  to  go  and  do  likewise.  We  are,  however,  delay- 
ing too  long  from  our  task. 

In  his  introduction  he  tells  us,  that  ^'  my  paternal  grand- 
father was  Captain  Ephraim  Barnum,  of  Bethel,  a  Captain  of 
the  Militia  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  His  son  Philo  was 
my  father.  He  too  was  of  a  lively  turn  of  mind,  and  re- 
lished a  joke  better  than  the  average  of  mankind.  These 
historical  facts  I  state  as  some  palliation  for  my  own  incli- 
nation that  way — ^  what  is  bred  in  the  bone,  &c.'  " 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  his  ancestors,  that  they 
took  a  diflerent  line  of  joking  from  their  worthy  descendant, 
as  people  in  these  countries,  especially  if  thev  knew  anything 
about  legal  matters,  would  feel  inclined  to  call  his  jokes  "  ob- 
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toiniDg  money  under  false  pretences.**  After  informing  us 
that  he  was  bom  on  the  5th  of  July,  1810,  or  in  his  o\yu 
words,  that  '*  the  cannon  had  ceased  to  thunder  forth  their 
lemembrances  of  our  National  Anniversary,  the  smoke  had  all 
cleared  away,  the  drums  had  finished,"  (it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
eoiiclttded  with  '^Seethe  conquering  hero  comes,'*)  *'and  when 
p^aceand  quiet  were  restored,  I  made  my  debut/' — he  proceeds 
to  give  us  some  details  of  his  boyish  days  and  companions, 
piii»uits,  turn  for  trading  ginger-bread  and  sugar-candies, 
first  visit  to  New  York,  and  other  equally  interesting  facts, 
which  he  expects  will  be  read  with  the  same  avidity  as  the 
recoid  of  the  boyhood  of  Pitt,  of  Byron,  of  Edmund  Burke, 
of  Moore,  or  of  any  other  of  those  men  equallt/  great  with 
himself.  Mr.  Barnum  appears  to  have  learned  some  of  the 
tricb  of  bookmaking  in  addition  to  his  other  accomphsh- 
ments,  for  he  informs  us  with  the  most  charming  naivete, 
that  knowing  what  tricks  his  grajidfather,  in  the  character  of 
a  professed  practical  joker,  had  played  off,  he  pumped  the  old 
grntkanan  for  facetiae  to  swell  his  volume.  These  anecdotes, 
with  a  great  many  more  of  his  own  experience  or  invention, 
fill  a  considerable  part  of  the  book,  and  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  details  of  low  roguery,  or  coarse  horse  play,  with 
aD  the  vulgarity,  without  the  fun  or  extravagance  of  Sam 
%Vf«  selections  from  American  humorists.  While  on  this 
matter  we  shall  give  one  of  this  collection,  a  case  of  diamond 
cut  diamond,  which  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  very  wonderful 
specimen  of  that  'cuteness  for  which  Yankees  are  proverbial. 

"  What  is  the  price  of  razor  strops,'*  inquired  my  grandfather 
oft  pedlar,  whose  waggon,  loaded  with  Yankee  notions,  stood  in  front 
of  oTir  store. 

"  A  dollar  each  for  Pomeroy's  strops,"  responded  the  itinerant. 

« A  dollar  a  piece,"  exclaimed  my  grandfather,  "  they'll  be  sold 
for  half  the  money  before  the  year  is  out." 

'*If  one  of  Pomeroy's  strops  is  sold  for  fifty  cents  within  a  year, 
m  make  yon  a  present  of  one/*  replied  the  pedlar, 

''111  purchase  one  on  these  conditions.  Now  Ben,  I  call  you  to 
witness  the  contract^'*  said  my  grandfather,  addressing  himself  to 
Ksqaire  Hoyt. 

•'  All  right/'  responded  Ben. 

"Tes,*'said  the  pemar,'*ril  do  as  I  say  and  there's  no  back-out  in  me.'* 

Uy  grandfather  took  the  strop  and  put  it  in  his  side  coat-pocket. 
Presently  drawing  it  out  and  turning  to  Esquire  Hoyt  he  said,*<  Ben, 
I  don't  much  like  this  strop  now  that  I  have  bought  it«  How  much 
will  yen  give  me  for  it  ?'*  **  Well,  I  guess,  seeing  it's  you,  I'll  give 
fiftj  cents,"  drawled  the  squire,  with  a  wicked  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
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which  said  that  the  strop  and  the  pedlar  were  both  ineonttneotlj 
sold. 

«  You  can  take  it.  I  goess  I'll  ^et  along  with  my  old  one  a  spell 
longer,"    said  my  grandfather,  grivmg  the  pedlar  a  Knowing  look. 

The  strop  changed  hands,  and  the  pedlar  exclaimed,  *'  1  acknow- 
ledge, gentlemen ;   what's  to  pay  ?" 

"  Treat  the  company,  and  confess  you  are  taken  in,  or  else  give  me 
a  strop,**  replied  my  grandfather. 

**  I  never  will  confess  nor  treat,**  sud  the  pedlar,  •«  but  1*11  give 
Tou  a  strop  for  your  wit;"  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he 
handed  a  second  strop  to  his  customer.  A  hearty  laugh  ensued  in 
which  the  pedlar  joined. 

*'  Some  pretty  sharp  fellows  here  in  Bethel,*'  said  a  byestander 
addressing  the  pedlar. 

"  Tolerable,  but  nothing  to  brag  of,**  replied  the  pedlar  ;  •«  I  have 
made  seventy -five  cents  by  the  operation.** 

**  How  is  that  ?"  was  the  inquiry. 

"  I  have  received  a  dollar  for  two  strops  which  cost  me  only  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  each,**  replied  the  pedlar ;  "but  having  heard  of  the 
cute  tricks  of  the  Bethel  chaps,  I  thought  I  would  look  out  for  them 
and  ^j.  my  prices  accordingly.  I  generally  sell  these  strops  at  twenty- 
five  cents  each,  but,  gentlemen,  if  you  want  any  more  at  fifty  cents  a 
piece  I  shall  be  happy  to  supplvyour  whole  village.*'  Our  neighbours 
laughed  out  of  the  other  side  of  their  mouths,  but  no  more  strops 
were  purchased." 

The  first  recorded  specimen  of  ingenuity  (some  people  would 
call  it  by  a  harder  name)  worthy  of  note  of  which  this  excellent 
Barn  am  gives  us  the  details,  was  practised  at  somewhat  aboot 
the  age  of  sixteen.  The  only  thing  that  seems  puzzling  to  us 
in  the  matter  is,  that  it  should  have  been  for  the  benefit  of  bis 
employers,  and  not  a  little  private  speculation  of  his  own.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  he  wished  to  test  the  gollibihty  of 
the  public,  the  experiment  being  made  at  another's  risk. 
We  have  learned  from  himself  quite  enough  of  his  pro- 
ficiency in  scheming,  but  we  doubt  if  his  natural  or  acquired 
love  for  dirty  ways  would  have  been  a  sufficient  inducement 
for  him  to  exercise  his  abilities  when  he  did  not  expect  a  fair 
share  of  the  profits. 

We  shall  permit  Mr.  Baruum  to  tell  the  story  in  his  own 
language : — 

"  On  one  occasion  a  pedlar  called  at  our  store  with  a  large  waggoo 
filled  with  common  green  glass  bottles  of  various  sizes,  holding  from 
half  a  pint  to  a  gallon.  My  employers  were  both  absent,  and  I 
bantered  him  to  trade  his  whole  load  of  bottles  in  exchange  for 

foods.  Thinking  me  a  greenhorn  he  accepted  my  proposition,  and 
managed  to  pay  him  off  in  unsaleable  goods  at  exorbitant  prices. 
Soon  after  he  departed,  Mr.  Keeler  returned,  and  found  his  little 
store  half  filled  with  bottles  I" 
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Af^er  explaining  that  be  had  got  the  bottles  at  less  than  half 
the  wholesale  price,  from  the  worthlessness  of  the  goods  he  had 
given  in  exchange  for  them,  he  proceeded  to  broach  his  plan, 
which  was  to  dispose,  by  a  lottery,  of  the  bottles  and  large  quan- 
tities of  tinware  which  had  been  in  the  store  for  some  years,  and 
had  become  begrimed  with  dirt  and  fly-specks  :— 

"  Od  the  first  wet  day,  therefore,  when  there  were  bnt  few  customers* 
I  spent  tieveral  hours  in  making  up  my  scheme.  The  highest  priae 
was  twentj-fiye  dollars,  payable  in  any  kind  of  goods  the  customer 
desired.  Then  I  had  fifty  prizes  of  five  dollars  each,  designating 
in  my  scheme  what  goods  each  prize  should  consist  of.  For  instance, 
one  fire-dollar  prize  consisted  of  one  pair  of  cotton  hosej  one  cotton 
handkerchief,  two  tin  cups,  four  pint  glass  bottles,  three  tin  skimmers, 
one  quart  glass  bottle,  six  tin  nutmeg  graters,  eleven  half-pint  glass 
bottles,  &a.  &c. — the  glass  and  hardware  alwa^'S  forming  the  ^rtiater 
portion  of  each  prize.  I  had  one  hundred  prizes  of  one  dollar  each, 
oue  hundred  prizes  of  fifty  cents  each,  and  three  hundred  prizes  of 
twenty-five  cents  each.  There  were  1000  tickets  at  50  cents  each. 
The  prizes  amounted  to  the  same  as  the  tickets — 500  dollars"  (he 
means  in  valne  but  has  enough  of  grace  not  to  say  so).  "  I  had  taken 
an  idea  here  from  the  church  lottery  in  which  my  grandfather  was 
manacer,  and  had  many  prizes  of  only  half  the  cost  of  the  tickets. 
1  beaded  the  scheme  with  glaring  capitals,  written  in  my  best  hand, 
•ettra^  forth  that  it  was  a  *  magnificent  lottery  V  25  dollars  for  only 
50  cenU ! — ^orer  550  prizes  1  only  1000  tickets  1 !  goods  put  in  at  the 
lowest  eaah  prices  I  1  !  &c.  &c. 

The  tieketji  went  like  wild  fire :  customers  did  not  stop  to  consider 
the  nature  of  the  prizes." 

The  drawing  takes  place,  and  with  the  most  perfect  coolness 
Mr.  Barnam  relates  numeroas  amusing  little  details  con- 
nt'Cted  with  the  prizes  : — 

•*  A  young  lady  who  had  drawn  five  dollars  would  find  herself 
entitled  to  a  piece  of  tape,  a  spool  of  cotton,  a  paper  of  pins,  ftizteen 
tin  skimmers,  cups  and  nutmeg  graters,  and  a  few  dozen  glass  bottles 
of  various  aizesl  She  would  bee  me|to  retain  the  glass  and  hardware,and 
pay  her  in  someothereoods,  but  was  informed  that  such  a  proceeding 
woold  be  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  establishment,  and  could  not  be 
entertained  for  a  moment. 

Ooe  man  would  find  all  his  prizes  to  consist  of  tinware.  Another 
would  discover  that  out  of  twenty  tickets  he  had  drawn  perhaps  ten 
prizes,  and  that  they  consisted  entirely  of  glass  bottles.  Some  of  the 
customers  were  vexed,  but  most  of  them  laughed  at  <A«7oA«.*  *  * 
My  fpraodiather  enjoyed  my  lottery  speculation  very  much,  and  seemed 
to'a^ree  with  many  otherst  who  decUred  that  I  was  indeed  '  a  chip  of 
the  old  block."* 

After  confiding  to  his  reader  several  of  his  vicissitudes  as  a 
storekeeper,  a  lottery  office  keeper,  a  clerk,  &c.  and  his  courtship 
and  marriage  at  the  precocious  age  of  nineteen  (certainly  as 
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far  as  having  his  wits  about  him  be  was  fit  to  undertake  a  much 
more  serious  responsibility  than  matrimony)  we  find  the  account 
of  his  first  attempts  as  a  showman.  A  Mr.  Coley  Bartram,  in 
the  latter  part  of  July  1835,  called  at  his  store,  and  informed 
him  that  he  had  earned  a  share  in  a  celebrated  negro  woman 
named  Joice  Heth,  who  was  upwards  of  161  years  of  age,  and 
had  been  jiurse  to  Washington,  and  that  he  had  disposed  of 
his  interest  in  her  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Lindsay,  who  being  an  ineffici- 
ent showman  was  anxious  to  sell  out.  Barnum  hasting  forth- 
with to  see  this  phenomenon,  and  judge  for  himself  as  to  the 
likeHhood  of  carrying  on  the  cheat  of  passing  off  an  ordinary 
old  negro  woman  as  double  her  actual  age,  declares :  — 

"  I  was  favourable  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  old  woman. 
8o  far  as  outward  indications  were  concerned,  she  might  almost  as 
well  have  been  called  a  thousand  years  old  as  any  other  age.  She  was 
lying  upon  a  high  lounge  in  the  middle  of  the  room ;  her  lower 
extremities  were  drawn  up,  with  her  knees  elevated  some  two  feet 
above  the  top  of  the  lounge  ;  she  was  apparently  in  good  health  and 
spirits,  but  former  disease  or  old  age,  or  perhaps  both  combined,  had 
rendered  her  unable  to  change  her  position  ;  in  fact,  although  she 
could  move  one  of  her  arras  at  will,  her  lower  limbs  were  fixed  in 
their  position,  and  could  not  be  straightened.  She  was  totally  blind, 
and  her  eyes  were  so  deeply  sunken  in  their  sockets  that  the  eyeballs 
seemed  to  have  di$appeared  altogether.  She  had  no  teeth,  but 
possessed  a  head  of  thick  bushy  gray  hair  :  her  left  arm  lay  across  her 
breast,  and  she  had  no  power  to  remove  it.  The  fingers  of  her  left 
hand  were  drawn  down  so  as  nearly  to  close  it,  and  remained  fixed 
and  immovable.  The  nails  upon  that  hand  were  about  four  inches  in 
length,  and  extended  above  her  wrist :  the  nails  upon  her  large  toes 
also  had  grown  to  the  thickness  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch.*' 

Having  thus  ascertained  that  as  far  as  get-up  was  concerned, 
to  use  a  theatrical  phrase,  the  old  woman  looked  heri>art,  Barnum 

Proceeds  to  inquire  into  the  veritable  document  purporting  to 
e  a  bill  of  sale  of  Joice  Heth  from  Augustine  Washington  to 
Elizabeth  Atwood,  dated  1727,  and  stating  the  age  of  Joice 
Heth  to  be  fifty-four,  which  is  said  to  prove  the  age  of  Joice. 
This  document  came  from  tiie  Record  Office  of  Virginia,  and 
was  even  to  be  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  exhibition,  lying 
in  state  Hke  the  old  woman,  with  this  difference,  that  one  was 
under  a  glass-case  and  the  other  not.  He  was  told  that  Joice 
had  been  pining  neglected  in  an  outhouse  of  John  Bowling 
ibr  several  years,  and  that  it  was  the  accident  of  seeing 
this  document  which  led  to  her  discovery  and  promotion. 
Barnum  was  too  shrewd  a  man  not  to  know  well  that  the 
\vhole  thing  was  a  perfect  farce,  and  that  he  had  not  a 
particle  of  evidence  to  support  the  assertion  as  to   the  old 
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woman's  age;  yet,  as  he  sajs/Hhe  whole  account  appeared  to  me 

satisfactory^  and  I  inquired  the  price  of  the  negre-ss/*  That  is, 

it  appeared  to  me  that  with  the  assistance  of  the  press  I  could 

tpili  ihe  public,  and  that  the  evidence  was  sufficient  for  tkat  pur- 

jwse,  and  therefore  *'  satisfactory."    The  old  woman  told  stories 

about  Washington,  and  sang  hymns,  all  of  which  reflected  a 

great  deal  of  credit  or  rather  discredit  on  her  ingenious  trainers. 

It  most  strike  any  reader  that  one  link  was  wanting  to  make  out 

the  truth  of  the  statement  as  to  Joice  Heth*s  age,  namely, 

identification  of  the  individual  exhibited  with  the  person  named 

in  the  document.    If  Mr.  Barnum  is  so  easily  satisfied,  we  could 

undertake  to  produce  one  of  King  Jameses  troopers  who  was 

engaged  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne.  We  should  first  pick  up  an 

old  muster  roll  of  one  of  the  troops,  and  take,  say  Peter  Finnerty 

or  Thomas  Fogarty,  and  descending  into  those  unknown  parts 

where^bomKl  those  rejoicing  in  theabove  distinguishedsurnames, 

pick  np  some  terribly  withered   old  peasant  (if  bed-ridden  all 

the  better),  cram  him  with  a  few  facts,  etc,  produce  him  in 

Londou^  and  make  him  relate  the  fall  of  Schomberg,  and  the 

pluck  of  William  the  Third. 

This  by  the  way;  Joice  Heth  became  the  property  of  the 
excellent  Barnum,  and  between  advertisements  and  editoral 
articles  in  the  New  York  Sun,  New  York  Evening  Star, 
New  York  Daily  Advertiser,  New  York  Courier  and 
Express,  and  New  York  Spirit,  from  all  of  which  extracts 
are  kindly  given  in  the  book,  Joice  Heth  proved  a  complete 
triumph^  and  brought  store  of  dollars  to  her  lord  and  master. 
When  the  exhibitions  began  to  flag  in  any  city  or  town,  resort 
was  liad  to  various  artful  contrivances  to  attract  public  attention 
to  the  exhibition.  We  shall  mention  one:  when  the  audiences 
began  to  decrease  in  number,  a  short  communication  appeared 
ia  one  of  the  newspapers  signed  "A  Visitor,*'  in  which  the 
writer  claimed  to  have  made  an  important  discovery.  He 
stated  that  Joice  Heth  as  at  present  exhibited  was  a  humbug, 
whereas  if  the  simple  truth  was  told  in  regard  to  the  exhibition, 
it  was  really  vastly  curious  and  interesting  : — 

** '  The  fact  is,'  bsad  the  communication,  *  Joice  Heth  is  not  a  human 
being:  what  purports  to  be  a  remarkably  old  woman,  is  simply  a 
curiooslj  coQstructed  uitomaton  made  up  of  whalebone,  India  rubber, 
and  numberless  springs  ingenipusly  put  together  and  made  to  move 
at  the  slightest  touch  according  to  the  will  of  the  operator :  the 
exhibitor  is  a  ventriloquist,  and  S\  the  conversations  apparently  held 
with  the  ancient  lady  are  purely  imaginary  so  far  as  she  is  concerned, 
fur  the  answers  and  incidents  purporting  to  be  related  by  her  are 
merely  the  ventriloquial  voice  of  the  exhibitor.'  " 
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^  This  we  needly  hardly  say  was  the  production  of  Bamum, 

4  aud  the  consequeDoe,  a  rush  to  t*ee  wnether  or  not  the  public 

i,  had  been  taken  io,  in  the  way  suggested,  aud  thus  the  desired 

ji  object   was   effected   of  filling  the  exhibition  room  and  the 

*|  pockets  of  the  exhibitor.     We  shall  pass  briefly  over  the 

l!  mock  contest  for  1000  dollars  between  Koberts,  an  American 

*  sleight  of  hand  performer,  aud  Biiruum*8  Italian,  Vivalla.  It  is 

'  enough  to  state,  tliat  finding  his  conjurer  did  not  attract,  he^ 

offered  ]  000  dollars  to  whomsoever  could  surpass  Vivalla.    A 
'^  private  arrangement  was  entered  into  between  Boberts  and 

Barnum  that  Vivalla,  who  was  much  the  more  accomplished 
-'i  artist,  should  commence  with  his  easiest  tricks,  so  that  the 

;*  contest  should  be  for  a  time  doubtful,   and  the  interest  ex- 

^  cited  the  greater.     The   house  was  crowded  as  might  be  ex- 

pected,  and   the  receipts  enormous,   the  result  being  that 
Boberts  when  beaten,  proclaimed  that  he  had  a  lame  wrist, 
,.^  and  but  for  this  he  would  not  fear  for  the  result,  and  that  he 

would  wager  five  hundred  dollars  ou  the  result  of  the  second 
contest  :— 

•)  **  Three  hearty  cheers  were  given  by  the  enthusiastic  audience, 

»j  and  the  antagonists  looking  diners   at  each  other*  withdrew  at 

J  opposite  sides  of  the  curtain.     Before  the  uproar  of  applause  had 

i.3  ceased,  Boberts  and  Vivalla  had  met  upon  the  stage,  shaken  hands, 

fi  and   were  enjoying  a  hearty  laugh,  while  little  Vivalla  with   bis 

thumb  to  his  nose,  was  making  curious  gyratUnu  /  to  an  imaginary 
picture  on  the  back  of  the  screen,  or  possibly  to  a  real  tableau 
^  vivant  in  front  of  the  curtain.** 

Mr.  Barnum  improved  as  he  went  along.  We  next  come  to 
tlie  crowning  cheat,  and  one,  as  it  strikes  us,  peculiarly  revolting 
to  every  well  constituted  mind — we  speak  of  what  was  called 
the  Fejee  Mermaid.  All  through  his  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  took  up  this  exhibition,  he  has  at  least 
the  energy  not  to  stultify  himself  by  professing  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  such  an  animal,  or  that  his  specimen  was 
anything  more  than  a  clever  joiumg  of  the  head  and  bust  of 
a  monkey  to  the  tail  of  a  fish-^that  it  was  a  manufactured 
article.  The  history  of  the  imposture  is  needless  as  well  as  un- 
interesting, the  probability  being  that  it  was  the  handiwork  of 
some  skilful  Japanese,  at  least  such  was  Mr.  Bamum's  idea,  and 
we  have  no  wish  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  £arly  in  the 
summer  of  1842,  Moses  Kimball,  Dsq.  the  popular  proprietor 
of  the  Boston  Museum,  offered  to  sell  Barnum  a  preserved 
specimen  of  a  mermaid,  concerning  which  he  tola  a  long 
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ias^mj,  bracing  it  from  Japanetie  sailors  to  an  orphan  sailor 
haj,  who  had  sold  it  a  bargain  to  the  pcpular  Moses  Kimball. 
We  vish  to  let  Bamnm  tell  the  remainder  of  the  tale  in  his 
own  words  :^ 

"  Snch  was  the  storj.    Not  tmsting^  mj  own  acuteiiess  on  such 
matters,  I  requested  my  naturalist's  opinion  of  the  geumneness  of  the 
animal.     He  replied  that  he  could  not  conceive  now  it  was  manu*- 
fiMstnred ;  for  he  nerer  knew  a  monkey  with  such  peculiar  teeth,  arms, 
haDds^  etc.»  nor  had  he  knoniedge  of  a  fish  with  such  peculiar  fins. 
'  TAe»  te%  do  you  swppoM  it  i$  mannfijuiuredf*  I  tnqmred. 
*  Beoause  I  don't  behev€  in  memundst'  replied  the  natiraUai, 
'  That  is  no  reason  at  all/  $md  /,  '  and^  therefore,  TU  believe  in  the 
wserwuddj  and  hire  it* 

Thi«  was  the  easiest  part  of  the  experiment.  How  to  modify 
general  incredulity  in  the  eodstenoe  of  mermaids,  so  far  as  to  awaken 
curiosity  to  see  and  examine  the  specimen,  was  now  the  all-important 
question.  Some  extraordinary  means  must  be  resorted  to,  and  I  saw 
no  better  method  than  to  *  start  the  ball  a-roUing  *  at  some  distance 
from  the  centre  of  attraction. 

In  doe  time  a  communication  ^ipeared  in  the  New  York  Herald, 
dated  and  mailed  in  Montgomery,  Ala,  giving  the  news  of  the  day, 
trade,  the  crops,  political  gossip,  etc.,  and  also  an  incidental  para- 
sraph  about  a  certain  Dr.  Qnffin,  agent  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural 
ffistor^  in  London,  recently  from  rernambuco,  who  had  in  his 
possession  a  most  remarkable  curiosity,  being  nothing  less  than  a 
reritabie  mermaid  taken  among  the  Fejee  IsUmds,  and  preserved  in 
€%inA,  where  the  doctor  had  bought  it  at  a  high  figure  for  the  Lyceum 
of  NatnrmI  History. 

A  week  or  ten  days  afterwards,  a  letter  of  similar  tenor,  dated  and 
mailed  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  varying  of  course  in  the  items  of  local 
news,  was  published  in  another  New  York  Paper. 

Ttds  was  followed  by  a  third  letter,  dated  and  mailed  in  Washiufl^. 
ton  city,  published  in  still  another  New  York  paper — there  being  in 
addition  the  exoressed  hope  that  the  editorsof  the  Empire  City 
voold  beg^  a  sig^t  of  the  extraordinary  curiosity  before  Dr.  Qriffin 
took  ship  for  England. 

A  few  days  sub:»equently  to  the  publcation  of  this  thrice^repeated 
annooncement,  Mr.  Lyman  (who  was  my  employ^  in  the  case  of 
Joiee  Hedt*)  was  duly  roistered  at  one  of  the  principal  hotels  in 
Pluladelpbis  as  Dr.  Gnffin,  of  Pemambuco,  for  London.  His 
gentlenuunly,  dignified,  yet  social  manners  and  Uberalitv,  gained  him 
a  fine  repatation  for  a  few  days ;  and  when  he  paid  his  bill  one  after* 
noon,  preparatory  to  leaving  for  New  York  the  next  day,  he  expressed 
his  thanks  to  the  landlord  ror  special  attention  and  courtsey.  *  If  you 
wiD  step  to  mj  room,'  said  Lyman,  alias  Griffin,  '  I  will  permit  yon 
to  see  sometfamg  that  will  surprise  yon.'  Whereupon  the  landlord 
was  shown  the  most  extraordinal^  curiosity  in  the  world — a  mermaid. 
He  was  so  highly  gratified  and  interested  that  he  earnestly  begged 
permission  to  introduce  certain  friends  of  his,  including  several 
editors^  to  view  the  wonderful  spedmen. 
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J  .*  Altbovtth  it  is  no  interest  of  miDe/  said  the  curiosity-hunter,  the 

Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  of  which  I  am  agent,  will  not  be  ii^ured 
by  ffranting  the  courtsey  you  request.'     And  so  an  appointment  ^aa 
J  made  for  the  evening. 

-«  The  result  might  easily  be  gathered  from  the  editorial  columns  of 

:  the  Philadelphia  papers  a  day  or  two  subsequently  to  that  interview 

j^  with  the  mermaid.    Suffice  it  to  say»  that  the  plan  worked  admirably, 

-^  and  the  Philadelphia  press  aided  the  press  of  New  York  in  awakening 

a  wide  .reaching  and  mcreasing  curiosity  to  see  the  mermaid. 
•  I  may  as  well  confess  that  those  three  communications  from  the 

South  were  written   by   myself,  and  forwarded  to  friends  of  mine, 
with   instructions  respectively  to  mail  them,  each  on  the  day  of  its 
date.     This  fact  and  the  corresponding  post-marks  did  much  to  pre* 
f  vent  suspicion  of  a  hoax^and  the  r^ew  York  editors  thus  unconsciously 

contributed  to  my  arrangements  for  bringing  the  mermaid  into  public 
notice. 

While  Lyman  was  preparing  public  opinion  on  mermaids  at  the 

Pacific  Hotel,  I   was  industriously  at  work   (though,   of  course, 

'  I  privately)  in  getting  up  wood  cuts  and  transparencies,  as  well  as  a 

pamphlet,  proving  the  authenticitv  of  mermaias,  all  in  anticipation  of 

the  speedy  exhibition  of  Dr.  Griffin's  specimen.     I  had  three  several 

and  distinct  pictures  of  mermaids  engraved,  and  with  a  peculiar  des- 

,  cription   written  for  each,  had  them  inserted  in  10,000  copies  of  the 

**  pamphlet  which  I  had  printed  and  quietly  stored  away  in  a  back 

office  until  the  time  came  to  use  them. 

I  I  then  called  respectively  on  the  editors  of  the  '  New  York  Herald,* 

I  and  two  of  the  Sunday  papers,  and  tendered  to  each  the  free  use  of 

I  a  mermaid  cut,  with  a  well-written  description,  for  their  papers  of  the 

ensuing  Sunday.     I  informed  each  editor  that  I  had  hoped  to  use 

this  cut  in  showing  the  Fejee   Mermaid,  but  since  Mr.  U-riffin  had 

announced  that,  as  agent  for  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,    he 

could  not  permit  it  to  be  exhibited  in  America,  my  chance  seemed 

dubious,  and  therefore,  he  was  welcome  to  the  use  of  the  engraving 

and  description.     The  three  mermaids  made  their  appearance  in  the 

three  different  papers  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  July  17>  1842. 

Each  editor  supposed  he  was  giving  his  readers  an  exclusive  treat 
in  the  mermaid  line  ;  but  when  they  came  to  discover  that  I  had 
played  the  same  game  with  the  three  different  papers  they  pronounced 
it  a  scaly  trick. 

The  mermaid  fever   was  now  getting  pretty  well  up.     Few  city 
readers  had  missed  seeing  at  least  one  of  the  illustrations  ;  and  as  the 
,  several  printed   descriptions  made  direct  allusion  to  the  mermaid  of 

Af  r.  Griffin,  now  in  town,  a  desire  to  see  it  was  generally  prevailing. 
My  10,000  mermaid  pamphlets  were  then  put  into  the  hands  of 
boys,  and  sold  at  a  penny  each  (half  the  cost)  in  all  the  principal 
Hotels,  stores,  etc.,  etc." 

The  cut  referred  to,  representing  the  busts  of  three  nude 
women,  terminating,  from  the  middle ,  in  the  appearance  of  a 
fish.  In  order,  amongst  other  things,  .to  attract  attention, 
Barnum  posted  a  flag  over  iiis  exhibition  roQm>  representing 
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a  figure  about  eighteen  feet  in  length,  whereas  the  cheat 
measured  oulj  some  eighteen  inches.  Before  we  write  a  word 
about  this  exhibition,  we  must  let  the  future  of  the  mermaid 
be  told  out  b?  this  virtuous  Barnum : — 

*'  The  mermaid  was  afterwards  exhibited  in  various  parts  of  the 
coQDtry,  and  finallj  returned  to  its  owner,  Mr.  Koiball,  who  has 
erer  amce  giyen  it  a  prominent  niche  in  bis  truly  beautiful  and  at- 
tnctive  'Boston  Husbvx.'  There  it  iivill  remain  until  the 31st 
daj  of  March,  1855.  On  fhe  Ist  of  April  next,  (a  most  appropriate 
d^Ty)  it  will  again  make  its  appearance  in  mjr  Amxbican  Museum, 
New  Tobk,  where  it  will  remain  until  January  Ist^  1856,  to  the 
idmiration  and  astonishmenty  no  doubt,  of  many  thousand  natrons. 
Od  the  2Dd  dav  of  January,  1856,  the  mysterious  lady-fish  will  again 
tike  ap  her  old  quarters  under  the  guardianship  of  her  owner,  the 
BoL  Motes  Kimball,  (he  havmst  recently  been  elected  to  the  State 
Seaati,  and  thus  acqmred  the  title,)  and  from  that  period  the  Fbjbe 
KEBMAin  will  be  installed  as  a  prominent  and  interesting^/Sxf«r«  in 
tbe  BoBTOM  McsBux. 

That  'her  ladyship  '  was  an  attractive  feature,  may  be  inferred 
from  these  facts  and  figmres  :— 

The  receipts  of  the  American  Museum,  for  the  four  weeks  im- 
mediitelT  pnsceding  the  exhibition  of  the  mermaid,  amounted  to 
1,272  dollars.  During  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  mermaid's  exhibi-. 
Utioo,  the  reoeipta  amounted  to  3,341  D.  93  c." 

Now,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  common  honesty, 
and  common  decency,  we  ask,  is  this  man  to  be  allowed  to 
pabiish  his  disgraceful  trickery,  and  hope  not  alone  to  pass 
HDscathed,  but  to  be  actually  raised  in  public  estimation 
thereby  ?  If  a  man  comes  with  bare  feet,  and  a  blue  shirt, 
''indahole  in  bis  breeches  too"  to  ourliouse,  asking  charity « 
«)d  produces  a  certificate  purporting  to  be  from  the  mayor  of 
Watcrford  or  Wexford,  or  some  minor  town,  stating  that  the 
beater  iathe  mate  of  the  vessel  Jane  of  Liverpool,  or  elsewhere, 
and  that  the  ship  was  lost  on  the  coast  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
that  the  bearer  Thomas  Jones,  with  two  other  of  the  crew,  were 
the  sole  survivors,  and  that  he  recommends  them  to  the  con* 
aideration  of  the  humane,  to  assist  them  in  returning  to  their 
homei^  (which  by  the  bye  are  always  a  very  considerable  dis< 
tanee  from  the  place  where  the  charity  is  asked)  we,  in  our 
aboonding  canning,  cross  examine  the  ragged  incQvidual, 
and  the  odds  are,  fifty  to  one,  that  he  turns  out  to  be  an  impos- 
tor. If  we  are  actuated  by  proper  feelings,  if  we  possess  a 
spaik  of  public  spirit,  we  communicate  with  tl^  police, 
(unhappily  but  too  often  the  bore  and  worry  of  attending  a  pro- 
s^cution,   not  alone  damps,   but  entirely    extinguishes  the 
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ardor  of  public  spirit,)  the  impostor  is  conducted  to  his 
solitary  retirement,  enquiries  are  made,  the  mayor  is  brought 
up  to  prove  that  he  never  signed  the  document,  that  it  is  a 
forgery ;  great  expense  is  gone  to  in  the  prosecution,  (and 
properly  so)  and  the  result  is,  that  the  would-be  mate  of  the 
Jane  of  Liverpool  is  sent  at  the  public  expense  from  amidst 
his  countrymen,  who  would  prefer  not  being  the  objects  on 
which  the  said  mate  should  practise  his  ingenuity.  Now,  what 
is  the  difference  between  Mr.  Barnum  and  the  begging  letter  im- 
postor— none.  The  analogy  is  perfect,  for  we  have  the  dressing, 
the  character,  the  false  name,  the  false  pretence,  in  Dr.  Griffin 
of  Pernambuco,  of  gentlemanly,  dignified  and  social  manners, 
(i.  e.  Lyman)  agent  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  in 
London,  with  a  veritable  mermaid,  taken  among  the  Fejee 
islands,  bought  at  China,  at  a  high  figure,  for  the  Lyceum  of 
Natural  History.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  all  this 
Lyman  was  merely  the  tool  and  servant  of  Barnum,  and 
that  Barnum  is  the  responsible  person.  He  cannot  now  hope 
to  escape  on  any  plea  of  this  kind ;  and  can  it  be  believed 
that  any  man,  in  a  sound  state  of  society,  and  public  mora- 
lity, could  venture  to  make  such  disclosures  as  these,  with  a 
perfect  complacency,  as  Barnum  has  done  ?  Is  this  man, 
because  of  his  dollars,  to  be  permitted  to  parade  and  glory  in 
his  dishonesty,  without  one  word  of  rebuke  or  comment  ? 
Are  we  to  take  for  a  veritable  peacock,  this  wretched  jay,  strut- 
ting about,  with  a  few  draggled  feathers  in  his  tail  ?  We  can 
Tery  well  understand  that  people  would  allow  themselves  to 
be  amused  by  the  revelations  of  a  rogue,  as  they  would 
occasionally  laugh  at  tricks  upon  the  stage  in  a  clever  comedy, 
which  their  better  sense  would  condemn.  For  this  reason 
we  would  not  speak  harshly  of  those  who  now  hurry  to  read 
Bamum's  book  and  recommend  it  to  their  friends :  but  if,  when 
attention  is  called  to  those  discreditable  revelations,  which  are 
dashed  off  in  that  ready  way  in  which  rogues  can  relate  their 
adventures,  public  indignation  is  not  aroused,  and  public 
disapproval  expressed,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
such  a  society  rotten  to  the  core.* 

*  The  following  most  extraordinary  passage  referring  to  this  ••  Life," 
appeared  in  the  last  nnmber  of  **  The  Church  of  England  Qnarterly 
Review": — **  We  consider  U  the  most  amusing  work  tlmt  has  appeared 
since  the  Personal  Sketches  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington.  He  wiUgaiu  muck 
in  general  ettimation  by  hii  book,  and  all  who  read  it  will  be  well  enter- 
tainedJ* 
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There  are  man;  other  incidenta  in  Una  man*a  life  which 
we  had  intended  to  remark  upon.  The  task,  however,  is  an 
irksome  one,  and  after  convicting  him  of  a  tran^rtable 
oSenoe,  we  have  not  the  patience  to  accumulate  charges  of 
pettv  L&rceny.  We  would  wish,  however,  before  parting 
vith  this  subject,  to  deprecate  any  intention  of  identifying 
the  American  people  generally  with  Barnum.  Too  often  has 
injustice  been  done  to  that  noble  nation  who,  like  all  others, 
have  their  own  imperfections.  It  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  d 
bomanity  to  bow  down  before  the  man  who  has  the  command 
of  great  wealth  ;  society  is  often  for  a  time  led  astray  by  this 
cause,  bat  when  once  a  well  proved  charge  is  brought  against 
the  millionaire,  his  ill-gotten  money  does  not  save  him  from 
public  contempt  and  execration.  Society  tramples  upon  the 
man  whom  formerly  it  adored :  we  would  this  were  otherwise, 
sad  that  these  extremes  could  be  avoided.  Such  reactions, 
however^  show  a  healthy  tone  of  public  morality.  We  have 
no  doubt  this  reaction  will  come  upon  Barnum,  if  it  has  not 
already  commenced,  and  we  should  deem  it  as  unjust  to  stig- 
matize America  ou  account  of  Barnum,  as  to  iaentify  Eng- 
land with  Hudson,  her  quondam  Bailway  King. 


Aw.  VIU-MBS.  JAMESON'S  COMMONPLACE  BOOK. 

A  Common-place  Book  ofThoughU^  MetAories,  and  Fancies^ 
Original  and  Selected.  Part  L— Ethics  and  Character. 
Part  IL — Literature  and  Art.  IFUh  Illuetrations  and 
Etchings.    By  Mrs.  Jameson.  Lotidon :  Longman  and  Co. 

It  was  wisely  observed  by  Doctor  Johnson,  that  "  He  who 
ooHects  is  laudably  employed ;  for  though  he  exerts  no  great 
talents  in  the  work,  he  facilitates  the  progress  of  others ;  and 
by  making  that  easy  of  attainment  which  is  already  written, 
Otty  give  some  mind,  more  vigorous  or  more  adventurous  than 
his  own,  leisure  for  new  thoughts  and  original  designs ;''  and 
truly,  here,  in  this  book,  this  book  charming  in  all  its  "thoughts, 
memories,  and  fancies'*  selected,  and  exquisite  in  every 
"  thought,  memory,  and  fancy"  original,  the  full  force  of  the 
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great  moralist's  ofMiiion  is  briMight  evideatlj  before  the  reader. 
Mrs.  Jameson  has  not,  it  is  true,  prodaimed  herseif  ^'  a  patient 
drudge  *"  this  book  is  not  a  compilation  of  wise  saws,  or  a  spi- 
ritless but  wdi  designed  ''Beauties  of  Literature/'  The  authoress 
tells  us  at  the  outset,  that  she  has  never  aspired  to  teach,  being 
herself  but  a  learner;  yet,  in  our  mind,  she  has  done  better 
than  if  she  had  written  with  this  purpose  of  teiiching,  because 
in  the  working  of  her  own  intellectual  and  moral  being,  as 
evidenced  in  these  "  thoughts,  memories,  and  fancies,''  she  is 
teaching  in  that  best  of  all  forms,  a  womanly  woman's  counsels 
of  example. 

There  is  not  one,  in  the  whole  noble  band  of  English  female 
writers,  from  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  of  whose  life  of  her 
husband  Charles  Lamb  wrote, — ^'  no  casket  is  rich  enough, 
no  casing  suiBciently  durable,  to  honour  and  keep  safe  such 
a  jewel,"  to  Hannah  More,  of  whom  Sydney  Smith  said,  ban- 
tering, that  he  spoke  timidly  of  her,  as  of  a  mysterious  and 
superior  being, — ^more  worthy  of  the  great  praise  bestowed  upon 
her  works  than  Mrs.  Jameson.  Twenty4wo  years  have  elapsed 
since  she  delighted,  instructed,  and  taught,  in  her  admirable 
CharacieruticB  of  JFofnen.  Who  can  read  without  feelings  of 
delight  and  wonder  her  papers  on  Imogen^  Desdemona^  and 
Hermione,  in  her  exposition  of  the  "  Characters  of  the 
Affections  ?"  and  how  beautifully  she  observes — "  All  that 
can  render  sorrow  majestic  is  gathered  around  Hermione — all 
that  can  render  misery  heart-breaking  is  assembled  round 
Desdemona  I  The  wronged  but  self-sustained  virtue  of  Her- 
mione commands  our  veneration ;  the  injured  and  defenceless 
innocence  of  Desdemona  so  wrings  the  soul,  'that  all  for  pity 
we  could  die !' " 

Remembering  these  passages,  recalling  happy  hours  which 
owed  their  chiefest  pleasure  to  these,  and  other  books  from 
Mrs.  Jameson's  pen,we  opened  her  Commonplace Booihopiug  to 
find  it  worthy  her  reputation,  and  from  chapter  to  chapter  we  read 
on,  finding  in  each  some  thought  of  beauty  or  of  goodness,  and 
over  all  was  that  charm  of  womanliness  which  ever  shines  in 
Mrs.  Jameson's  works — till,  closing  the  last  page,we  exclaimed, 
as  did  Cdssio  o{  Desdemona — 

'^  She's  a  most  exquisite  lady." 

The  title  of  the  work  expresses  its  exact  character  :  it  is  a 
Commonplace  Book  of  thoughts,  of  memories,  and  of  feelings 
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— and  of  its  eompomtibnand  pitbltcation>  Mr*.  Jameson  thoa 
writes: — 

*'  For  many  years  I  have  been  accustomed  to  make  a  memorandum 
of  aoT  thouffnt  which  might  come  across  me — (if  pen  and  pa^r 
were  at  hana)^  and  to  mark  (and  remark)  any  passage  in  a  book  which 
excited  either  a  sympathetic  or  an  antagonistic  feeline.  This  col- 
lection of  notes  a«cum«lated  initensibly  from  day  to  day.  The  vo- 
himeson  Shakspeare's  Women,  on  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  and 
farioiis  other  prodtietioiis,  sprung  from  deed  thus  lightly  and  casually 
sown,  which»  I  hardly  know  ho.v»  grew  up  and  expanded  Into  a  re- 
gular, readaUe  form,  with  a  begidnipg,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  Bat 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  fragments  which  remained — without 
hennaing,  aod  without  end— huks  of  a  hidden  or  a  broken  chain  ? 
IVAether  to  preserve  ^m  or  destroy  them  became  a  question,  and 
oae  I  could  aot  answer  for  mjself.  In  allowing  a  portion  of  them  to 
go  forth  to  the  world  in  theur  original  form,  as  unconnected  frag- 
ments, I  have  been  guided  by  the  wiahes  of  others,  who  deemed  it 
aot  wholly  uninteresting  or  profitless  to  trace  the  path,  sometimes 
derioas  enough,  of  an  *  inquiring  spirit,'  even  by  the  little  pebbles 
dropped  bA  vestiges  by  the  iray  sid^." 

Of  the  Cdmmonplace Book  the  first  part  is  composed  of  original 
and  extracted  notes,  on  subjects  of  a  nature  ethical  and  charac- 
teristic, and  it  contains,  also,  some  Poetical  Fragments,  an  al- 
Jegoiy  entitled  "  The  Indian  Hunter  and  the  Fire,*'  and  best  of 
alt "  A  Revelation  of  Childhood.*"  In  this  latter,  Mrs.  Jame- 
son intends  to  show,  through  her  own  experiences,  the  mistakes 
in  our  present  educational  system.  It  is  most  admirable  in 
desigD,  bat  we  prefer  it  as  a  beautiful  tale,  like  the  opening 
chapter  of  2S<?  Confemans  of  an  EnglUk  Opium  Eater,  rather 
than  as  a  didactic,  formal  essay  on  a  very  grave  subject ;  and  we 
therefore  extract  from  it  those  passages  indicating  how  Mr^. 
Jameson  came  to  be  the  Mrs.  Jameson  all  the  world  admires : — 

*'  SnoQgh  of  the  pains,  and  mistakes,  and  vagaries  of  childhood  ; 
let  me  tell  of  some  of  its  pleasures  equally  unguessed  and  unexpressed. 
A  great,  an  exquisite  source  of  enjoyment  arose  out  of  an  early, 
iostinctivei  boundless  delight  in  external  beauty.  How  this  went 
hand  in  hand  with  my  terrors  and  reveries,  how  it  could  coexist  with 
them,  I  cannot  tell  now — it  was  so;  and  if  this  sympathy  with  the 
external,  living,  beautiful  world,  had  been  properly,  scientifically 
cultivated,  and  directed  to  useful  definite  purposes,  it  would  have 
been  the  best  remedy  for  much  that  was  morbid :  this  was  not  the 
caae^  and  we  were,  unhappily  for  me,  too  early  removed  from  the 
cooDtry  to  a  town  residence.  I  can  remember^  however,  that  in 
Tery  early  years  the  appearances  of  nature  did  truly  '  haunt  me  like 
a pas&ion ;'  the  stars  were  to  me  as  the  gates  of  heaven  ;  the  rolling 
of^e  wave  to  the  shore^  the  graceful  weeds  and  grasses  bending 
before  the  breeze  as  they  grew  by  the  wayside ;  the  minute  and  de- 
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lioate  forms  of  insocto ;  the  trembling  sluidows  of  bongfas  and  leaves 
dancing  on  the  ground  in  the  highest  noon  ;  these  were  to  me  perfect 
pleasures  of  which  the  imafrerj  now  in  mj  mind  is  distinct.  Words- 
worth's poem  of  '  The  Daffodils,'  the  one  beginning — 

'  I  wandered  lonel/  as  a  cloud,' 
may  appear  to  some  unintelligible  or  oyercharged,  but  to  me  it  was 
a  vivid  truth,  a  simple  fact ;  and  if  Wordsworth  had  been  then  in 
mv  hands  I  think  I  must  have  loved  him.  It  was  this  intense  sense 
of  beautv  which  gave  the  first  zest  to  poetry :  I  loved  it,  not  because 
it  told  me  what  Idid  not  know,  but  because  it  helped  me  to  words 
in  which  to  clothe  my  own  knowledge  and  perceptions,  and  reflected 
back  the  pictures  unconsciously  hoarded  up  in  my  mind.  This  was 
what  maae  Thomson's  '  Seasons'  a  favourite  book  when  I  first  began 
to  read  for  my  own  amusement,  and  before  I  could  understand  one 
half  of  it;  St.  Pierre's  'Indian  Cottage'  (' La  Chaumi^re  Indienne') 
was  also  charming,  either  because  it  reflected  my  dreams,  or  gave 
me  new  stuff  for  them  in  pictures  of  an  external  world  quite  different 
from  that  1  inhabited,— 'palm-trees,  elephants,  tigers,  dark-turbaned 
men  with  flowing  draperies ;  and  the  '  Arabian  N^hts'  completed 
my  Oriental  intoxication,  which  lasted  for  a  long  time. 

I  have  said  little  of  the  impressions  left  by  books,  and  of  my  first 
religious  notions.  A  friend  of  mine  had  once  the  wise  idea  of  col- 
lecting together  a  variety  of  evidence  as  to  the  impressions  left  by 
certain  books  on  childish  or  immature  minds :  If  carried  out,  it  would 
have  been  one  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  educational  experience 
ever  made.  For  myself  1  did  not  much  care  about  the  books  put 
into  my  hands,  nor  imbibe  much  information  from  them.    1  had  a 

Seat  taste,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  for  forbidden  books ;  yet  it  was  not 
e  forbidden  books  that  did  the  mischief,  except  in  Uieir  being  read 
furtivelv.  I  remember  impressions  of  vice  and  cruelty  from  acme 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  and  Goldsmith's  *  History  of  England,' 
which  I  shudder  to  recall.  Shakspeare  was  on  the  forbidden  shelf. 
I  had  read  him  all  through  between  seven  and  ten  vears  old.  He 
never  did  me  anv  moral  mischief.  He  never  soiled  my  mind  with 
any  disordered  image.  What  was  exceptionable  and  coarse  in  Ian- 
ffuage  I  passed  by  without  attaching  any  meaning  whatever  to  it. 
How  it  might  have  been  if  I  had  rei^  Shakspeare  first  when  I  was 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  I  do  not  know ;  perhaps  the  occasional  coarse- 
nesses and  obscurities  might  have  shocked  the  delicacy  or  puzzled 
the  intelligence  of  that  sensitive  and  inquiring  age.  But  at  nine  or 
ten  I  had  no  comprehension  of  what  was  unseemly  ;  what  might  be 
obscure  in  words  to  wordy  commentators,  was  to  me  lighted  up  by 
the  idea  I  found  or  interpreted  for  myself— right  or  wrong 

No  ;  I  repeat,  Shakspeare — bless  him ! — never  did  me  any  moral 
mischief.  Though  the  Witches  in  Macbeth  troubled  me, — ^though 
the  Ghost  in  Hamlet  terrified  me  (the  picture  that  is, — ^for  the  spirit 
in  Shakspeare  was  solemn  and  pathetic,  not  hideous) — though  poor 
little  Arthur  cost  me  an  ocean  of  tears,— yet  much  that  was  obscure, 
and  all  that  was  painful  and  revolting  was  merged  on  the  whole  in 
the  vivid  presence  of  a  new,  beautiful,  vigorous,  living  world.  The 
plays  whicn  I  now  think  the  most  wondernil  produced  comparatively 
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little  efleot  on  mj  fancy :  Borneo  ftnd Jiiliet»  OtbeUo*  Maobcih,  struck 
me  then  Jess  than  the  historical  plays,  aiid  far  lass  than  the  Mid* 
sumiDer  Night's  Dream  and  Cymheline.  it  may  be  thought,  perbapsj 
that  FalstafT  is  not  a  character  to  strike  &  child,  or  to  be  understood 
by  a  child : — no  ;  surely  not.  To  me  Falstaff  was  not  witty  and 
wicked — only  irresistibly  fat  and  funny  ;  and  I  remember  lying  on 
the  ground  rolling  with  laughter  over  some  of  the  scenes  in  Henry 
liie  Fourth,— the  mock  play,  and  the  seven  men  in  buckram.  But 
The  Tempest  and  Oymbeline  were  the  plays  I  liked  best  and  knew 


Altogether  I  should  say  that  in  my  early  years  books  were  known 
to  me,  not  as  auch)  not  for  their  general  contents,  but  for  some  es- 
pecial ima^e  or  picture  I  had  picked  out  of  them  and  assimilated  to 
ay  own  mind  and  mixed  up  with  my  own  life.  For  example,  out 
«f  Homer's  Odyssey  (lent  to  me  by  the  parish  clerk)  I  had  the  pic- 
tare  of  Nasicaa  and  her  maidens  going  down  in  their  chariots  to 
wash  their  linen :  so  that  when  the  first  time  1  went  to  the  Pitti 
Palace,  and  could  hardly  see  the  pictures  through  blinding  tears,  I 
saw  tkmi  picture  of  Rubens,  which  all  remember  who  have  been  at 
FloreBcOy  and  it  flashed  delight  and  refreshment  tbronffh  those  re- 
aiembered  childish  associations*  The  Syrens  and  PoTypheme  left 
also  Tivid  pictures  on  my  fancy.  The  Iliad,  on  the  contrary,  wearied 
ne,  ezcetpt  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  in  which  the 
chfld,  scared  by  its  father's  dazzling  helm  and  nodding  crest,  remains 
a  vivid  image  in  my  mind  f^om  that  time. 

Th«  same  parish  clerk-^a  curious  fellow  in  his  way, — ^lent  me  also 
seiae  religious  tracts  and  stories  by  Hannah  More.  It  is  most  certain 
that  more  moral  mischief  was  done  to  me  by  some  of  these  than  by 
all  Shakspeare's  plays  together.  These  so-called  pious  tracts  first 
introduced  me  to  a  knowledge  of  the  vices  of  vnlgar  life,  and  the 
ezcitements  of  a  vulgar  religion, — the  fear  of  being  hanged  and  the 
ftar  of  hril  became  coexistent  in  my  mind;  and  the  teaching  resolved 
itself  into  this, — ^that  it  was  not  by  being  naughtv,  but  by  being  found 
out,  that  I  was  to  incur  the  risk  of  both.  My  fairy  world  was 
better  I 

About  Religion : — I  was  taught  religion  as  children  used  to  be 
taught  it  in  my  younger  days,  and  are  taught  it  still  in  some  cases, 
1  beJje've — ^through  the  medium  of  creeds  and  catechisms.  I  read 
the  Bible  too  early,  and  too  indiscriminately,  and  too  irreverently. 
Even  the  New  Testament  was  too  early  placed  in  my  hands ;  too 
early  made  a  lesson  book,  as  the  custom  then  was.  The  letter  of  the 
Scnptares— the  words — were  familiarised  to  me  by  sermonising  and 
dogmatising,  long  before  1  could  enter  into  the  spirit.  Meantime, 
happily,  anotherreligion  was  growing  up  in  my  heart,  which,  strangely 
eooogh,  seemed  to  me  quite  apart  from  that  which  was  taught, — 
whicb,  indeed,  I  never  in  any  way  regarded  as  the  same  which  I  was 
tai^gbt  when  I  stood  up  wearily  on  a  Sunday  to  repeat  the  collect 
and  oay  the  catechism.  It  was  quite  another  thing.  Not  only  the 
tangbt  reUgioo  and  the  sentiment  of  faith  and  adoration  were  never 
combinedy  but  it  never  for  years  entered  into  my  head  to  combine 
th«m  ;  the  first  remained  extraneous,  the  latter  had  gradually  taken 
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root  in  my  life,  even  from  the  moment  my  mother  joined  my  little 
hands  in  prayer.    The  histories  out  of  the  Bible  (the  Parables  es^ 
.pecially)  were,  howeTer^  enchanting  to  me>  though  my  interpretation 
of  them  was  in  some  instances  the  very  reverse  of  correct  or  ortho- 
dox.    To  my  infant  conception  our  Lord  was  a  beinv  who  had  oome 
down  from  heaven  to  make  people  good,  and  to  tell  them  beaatifal 
stories.    And  though  no  pains  were  spared  to  indoetriMuUe  me,  and 
all  my  pastors  and  masters  took  it  for  granted  that  mv  ideas  were 
quite  satisfactory,  nothing  could  be  more  confused  and  neterodoi.*' 
''  Educators  are  not  always  aware,  I  think,  how  acute  are  ths 
perceptions,  and  how  permanent  the  memories  of  ohtidren.    I  re- 
member experiments  tried  upon  my  temper  and  feelinffSy  and  how  I 
was  made  aware  of  this,  by  their  being  repeated,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, spoken  of,  before  me.     Music,  to  which  I  was  early  and 
peculiarly  sensitive,  was  sometimes  made  the  medium  of  these  ex- 
periments.   Discordant  sounds  were  not  only  hateful,  but  made  me 
turn  white  and  cold,  and  sent  the  blood  backward  to  my  heart ;  snd 
certain  tunes  had  a  curious  effect,  I  cannot  now  account  for :  for 
though,  when  heard  for  the  first  time,  they  had  little  effect,  they 
became  intolerable  by  repetition ;  they  turned  up  some  hidden  emo- 
tion within  me  too  strong  to  be  borne.     It  could  not  have  been  from 
association,  which  1  believe  to  be  a  principal  element  in  the  emotioR 
excited  by  music.     I  was  too  young  for  that.     What  assoctatioai 
could  such  a  baby  have  had  with  pleasure  or  with  pain  ?     Or  could 
it  be  possible  that  associations  with  some  former  state  of  existence 
awoke  up  to  sound  ?    That  our  life  <hath  elsewhere  its  beginning, 
and  Cometh  from  afar>*  is  a  belief,  or  at  least  an  instinct^  m  some 
minds,  which  music,  and  only  music,  seems  to  thrill  into  conscious- 
ness.   At  this  time,  when  I  was  about  five  or  six  years  old,  Mrs. 
Ark  Wright — she  was  then  Fanny  Kemble,->-used  to  come  to  oar 
house,  and  used  to  entrance  me  with  her  singing.     I  had  a  sort  of 
adoration  for  her,  such  as  an  ecstatic  votary  might  have  for  a  Saint 
Cecilia.    I  trembled  with  pleasure  when  I  only  heard  her  step.    But 
her  voice ! — it  has  charmed  hundreds  since  |  whom  has  it  ever  moved 
to  a  more  genuine  passion  of  delight  than  the  little  child  that  crept 
silent  and  tremulous  to  her  side  ?    And  she  %as  fond  of  me,— >fond 
of  singing  to  me,  and,  it  must  be  confessed^  food  also  of  playing 
these  experiments  on  me.     The  music  of  '  Paul  and  Virginia*  was 
then  in  vogue,  and  there  was  one  air-— a  very  simple  air— 4n  that 
opera,  which,  after  the  first  few  barS)  always  made  me  stop  my  ears 
and  rush  out  of  the  room.     I  became  at  last  aware  that  this  was 
sometimes  done  by  particular  desire  to  please  my  parents,  or  amuse 
and  interest  others  by  the  display  of  such  vehement  emotion.     My 
infant  conscience  became  perplexed  between  the  reality  of  the  feeling 
and  the  exhibition  of  it.     People  are  not  alwavs  aware  of  the  injury 
done  to  children  by  repeating  before  them  things  they  say,  or  d^ 
scribing  things  they  do :  words  and  actions,  spontaneous  and  uncon- 
scious, become  thenceforth  artificial  and  conscious.     I  can  speak  of 
the  injury  done  to  myself,  between  Hve  and  eight  years  old.     There 
was  some  danger  of  my  becoming  a  precocious  actress, — danger  of 
permanent  mischief  such  as  I  have  seen  done  to  other  children,— • 
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but  I  ^ns  sated  by  the  recoil  of  resistanoe  and  reaentment  excited 
in  toj  nrind* 

This  is  RKn^    All  that  has  been  told  here  refers  to  a  period 
between  ^-e  and  ten  years  old." 

Gfowiiig  up  thus,  in  all  the  refined  natural  tastes  of  a  very 
woman,  Mrs.  Jameson  has  become  the  mental  anatomiat  of 
her  sex.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  whilst  claiming  their 
fullest  and  highest  position  in  the  ranks  of  human  nature, 
she  has  never  become,  in  the  most  remote  degree,  a  woman's 
light  advocate.  With  ability  of  the  highest  order;  gifted 
v^  enei^  of  mind,  and  endowed  with  great  and  eloquent 
powers  of  expression,  she  has  always  been  mindful  of  the  truth, 
that  the  qualities  maJ^ing  woman  glorious,  and  equal  to  man, 
are  not  tlie  qualities  which  induce  women  to  demand  equality 
with  men.  We  have,  from  this  book,  selected,  and  here  in« 
serted,  in  order,  the  passages  scattered  through  its  pages,  and 
expressing  Mrs.  Jameson's  opinions  on  all  the  subjects  relating 
to  hex  own  sex  noted  by  her : — 

**  Amone  the  absurdities  talked  about  women,  one  hears,  perhaps^ 
snch  an  aphorism  as  the  following,  quoted  with  a  sort  of  ludicrous 
complacency, — '  The  wonian*s  strength  consists  in  her  weakness  !'  as 
i£  it  were  not  the  weakness  of  a  woman  which  makes  her  in  her  vio- 
knce  at  once  so  aggravating  and  so  contemptible,  in  her  dissimulation 
at  once  so  shallow  and  so  dangerous,  and  in  her  vengeance  at  once 
so  cowardly  and  so  cruel. 

I  should  not  say>  from  my  experience  of  my  own  sex,  that  a  wo* 
man's  nature  is  flexible  and  impressive,  though  her  feelings  are.  I 
know  very  few  instances  of  a  very  inferior  man  ruling  the  mind  of 
a  superior  women,  whereas  I  know  twenty — fifty — oC  a  very  inferior 
woman  ruling  a  superior  man.  If  he  love  her,  the  chances  are  that 
she  will  in  the  end  weaken  and  demoralise  him.  If  a  superior  woman 
marry  a  vulgar  or  inferior  man  he  makes  her  miserable,  but  he  seldom 
governs  her  mind,  or  yulffarises  her  nature,  and  if  there  be  love  oa 
hb  side  the  chances  are  that  in  the  end  she  will  elevate  and  refine 
him. 

The  most  dangerous  man  to  a  woman  is  a  man  of  high  intellectual 
endowments  morally  perverted;  for  in  a  woman's  nature  there  is 
«Kh  a  nec&ssity  to  approve  where  she  admires,  and  to  believe  where 
she  loves, — a  devotion  compounded  of  love  and  faith  is  so  much  a 
part  of  her  being, — that  while  the  instincts  remain  true  and  the 
feeGn^  uncorrupted,  the  conscience  and  the  will  may  both  be  led 
hr  astray.  Thus  fell  *  our  general  mother,'  type  of  her  sex,— - 
overpowered,  rather  than  deceived,  by  the  colossal  intellect, ~><half 
aenpent,  half  angelic. 

Colt^ridee  speaks,  and  with  a  just  indignant  scorn,  of  those  who 
consider  chastity  as  if  it  were  a  thing — a  thing  which  miffht  be  lost 
or  kept  by  external  accidentia  thing  of  which  one  might  be  robbed* 
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instead  of  a  state  of  being.  According  to  law  and  ciutom,  the 
chastity  of  Woman  is  as  the  property  of  Man,  to  whom  she  is  ac- 
countable for  ity  rather  than  to  God  and  her  own  conscience.  Whst- 
eyer  people  may  say,  such  is  the  common,  the  social,  the  l^;al  view 
of  the  case.  It  is  a  remnant  of  oriental  barbarism.  It  tends  to  much 
vice,  or,  at  the  best,  to  a  low  standard  of  morality,  in  both  sexes. 
This  idea  of  property  in  the  woman  surviyes  still  in  our  present 
social  state,  particularly  among  the  lower  orders,  and  is  one  cause 
of  the  ill  treatment  of  wives.  All  those  who  are  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  the  manners  and  condition  of  the  people  will  testify 
to  this ;  namely,  'that  when  a  child  or  any  weaker  mdividual  is  ill 
treated,  those  standing  by  will  interfere  and  protect  the  victim ,  but 
if  the  sufferer  be  the  wife  of  the  oppressor,  it  is  a  point  of  etiquette 
to  look  on,  to  take  no  part  in  the  frar,  and  to  leave  the  brute  man  to 
do  what  he  likes  '  with  his  own.'  Even  the  victim  herself  if  she  be 
not  pummelled  to  death,  frequently  deprecates  such  an  interference 
with  the  dignity  and  the  rights  of  her  owner. .  Like  the  poor  woman 
in  the  *  Medecin  malgrg  lui  :*— *  Voyez  un  peu  cet  impertinent  qui 
veut  empecher,  les  maris  de  battre  leurs  femmes  I — et  si  je  veux  qu'il 
me  batte,  moi  ?' —  and  so  ends  by  giving  her  defender  a  box  on  the 
ear. 

*  I  observe,'  said  Sydney  Smith,  'that  generaUy  9hont  the  age  of 
forty,  women  get  tired  of  being  virtuous  and  men  of  being  honest.' 
This  was  said  and  received  witn  a  laugh  as  one  of  his  good  ihinga ; 
but,  like  many  of  his  good  things,  how  dreadfully  true  ?  And  why? 
because,  generally  education  has  made  the  virtue  of  the  woman  and 
the  honesty  of  the  man  a  matter  of  external  opinion,  not  a  law  of 
the  inward  life. 

Dante,  in  his  lowest  hell,  has  placed  those  who  have  betrayed  wo- 
men ;  and  in  the  lowest  deep  of  the  lowest  deep  those  wno  haye 
betrayed  trust. 

Inveterate  sensuality,  which  has  the  effect  of  utterly  stupifying 
and  brutifying  lower  minds,  gives  to  natures  more  sensitively  or  more 
powerfully  organised  a  horrible  dash  of  ferocity.  For  there  is  an 
awful  relation  between  animal  blood-thirstiness  and  the  proneness  to 
sensuality,  and  in  some  sensualists  a  sort  of  feline  propensity  to  tor- 
ment  and  lacerate  the  prey  they  have  not  the  anpetite  to  devour. 

Our  present  social  opinion  says  to  the  man, '  You  may  be  a  vulzar 
brutal  sensualist,  and  use  the  basest  means  to  attain  the  basest  ends ; 
but  so  long  as  you  do  not  offend  against  conventional  good  manners 
you  shall  be  held  blameless.'  And  to  the  woman  it  says,  '  Tou  shall 
be  guilty  of  nothing  but  of  yielding  to  the  softest  impulses  of  ten- 
derness, of  relenting  pity ;  but  if  you  cannot  add  hypocrisy  you 
shall  be  punished  as  the  most  desperate  criminal.' 

Milton's  Eve  is  the  type  of  the  masculine  standard  of  perfection 
in  woman ;  a  graceful  figure,  an  abundance  of  fine  hair,  much  '  coy 
submission,'  and  such  a  degree  of  unreasoning  wilfulness  as  shall 
risk  perdition. 

And  the  woman's  standard  for  the  man  is  Adam,  who  rales  and 
demands  subjection,  and  is  so  indulgent  that  he  gives  up  to  blandish- 
ment what  he  would  refuse  to  reason,  and  what  his  own  reakon 
condemns. 
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Womeo  are  inclined  to  fall  in  love  with  priests  and  physicians, 
because  of  the  help  and  comfort  they  derive  from  both  m  perilous 
moral  and  physical  maladies.  They  believe  in  the  presence  of  real 
pity,  real  svmpathy,  where  the  tone  and  look  of  each  have  become 
merely  habitual  and  conventional^ — I  may  say  professional.  On  the 
other  hand,  women  are  inclined  to  fall  in  love  with  criminal  and 
miserable  men  out  of  the  pity  which  in  our  sex  is  akin  to  love,*and  out 
of  the  power  of  bestowing  comfort  or  love.  '  Car  les  femmes  ont  un 
instinct  celeste  pour  le  malheur.'  So,  in  the  first  instance,  they  love 
from  gratitude  or  faith ;  in  the  last,  f^om  compassion  or  hope. 

'  A  single  life,'  said  Bacon,  *  doth  well  with  churchmen,  for  cha- 
rity will  hardly  water  the  ground  where  it  must  first  fill  a  pool.' 

Certainly  there  are  men  whose  charities  are  limited,  if  not  dried 
up,  by  their  concentrated  domestic  anxieties  and  relations.  But 
there  are  others  whose  charities  are  more  diffused,  as  well  as  healthier 
and  warmer,  through  the  strength  of  their  domestic  affections. 

Wordsworth  spMks  strongly  of  the  evils  of  ordaining  men  as 
clergymen  in  places  where  they  had  been  born  or  brought  up,  or  in 
the  midst  of  their  own  relatives :  *  Their  habits,  their  manners,  their 
talk,  th^r  acquaintances,  their  friendships,  and  let  me  say  eveil  their 
domestic  affections,  naturally  draw  them  one  way,  while  their  pro- 
fessional obligations  point  out  another.'  If  this  were  true  universally, 
or  even  generally,  it  would  be  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the 
c^liacy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  which  certainly  is  one  ele- 
ment, and  not  the  least  of  their  power.' 

While  we  were  discussing  Balzac's  celebrity  as  a  romance  writer 
she  (o.  o)  said,  with  a  shudder :  *  His  laurels  are  steeped  in  the 
tears  of  women, — every  truth  he  tells  has  been  wrung  in  tortures 
from  some  woman's  heart.' 

A  woman's  patriotism  is  more  of  a  sentiment  than  a  man's, — more 
passionate :  it  is  only  an  extension  of  the  domestic  affections,  and 
with  her  la  patrie  is  only  an  enlargement  of  home.  In  the  same 
manner,  a  woman's  idea  of  fame  is  always  a  more  extended  sympathy, 
and  is  much  more  of  a  presence  than  an  anticipation.  To  her  the 
voice  of  fame  is  only  the  echo — fainter  and  more  distant — of  tbo 
voice  of  love." 

ThinkiDg  tfaas  of  the  position,  of  the  duties,  and  of  the 
rights  of  her  sister  women,  it  is  very  natural  that  Mrs. 
Jameson  should  object  to  many  of  Thackera/s  heroines. 
Doabtless  some  of  his  heroines  are  not  perfect  women; 
but  the  question  to  be  asked  is — Are  they  women  P  And 
here  a  strange  psychological  fact  rises  befure  us — the  women 
drawn  by  Thackeray,  and  considered  by  men  as  most  natural, 
are  precisely  the  women  whom  Mrs  Jameson  condemns  as  false 
in  design.  She  calls  that  little,  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  fiend. 
Beefy  Sharp,  *'  inimitable  Becky"  !  and  tells  us  that  no  woman 
resents  her;  and  then  she  adds  that  Laura,  in  Pendennis,  is 
"  a  filial  mistake/'     Can  it  be  that  women  are^  what  some  of 
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their  sknderers,  sacli  as  Brantome  and  Bochefoucaold^  hare 
represented  them,  and  would  be,  to  express  it  gently,  Becif 
rather  than  Laura  ?  None  can  dispute  tne  fact  that  Pendennis 
is,  as  Mrs.  Jameson  calls  him,  "  a  poor  creature,''  bat  he 
loved  Laura,  in  his  way :  she  loved  Warringian,  would  have 
married  him,  had  he  not  already  formed  a  connection 
darkening  his  life.  Surely  women  do  these  things  every  day, 
even  when  they  have  but  short  acquaintance  with  their  lovers, 
and  here  was  Laura,  knowing  Pendennis  from  childhood. 
We  do  not  contend  that  Thackeray^s  female  cbaracten  are 
perfect :  we  merely  differ  with  Mrs.  Jameson  on  this  point, 
that  we  are,  and  we  are  sure  most  men  will  be,  of  opinion  that 
Laura  is  a  woman  seen  every  day,  that  Becky  js  a  woman 
seen  not  often,  amongst  a  thousand.  It  most  however,  be 
admitted,  that  when  encountered  she  cannot  be  readily  for- 
gotten, whilst  Laura  may  pass  before  us  every  hour  and  never 
attract  our  notice.  Indeed,  Thackeray's  heroines  are  rarely 
such  as  a  man  can  admire ;  he  draws  them  as  men  know  them 
in  the  mass ;  women  draw  them  as  they  should  be,  (and  this 
very  point  is  well  urged  bv  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  criticism, 
which  we  shall  give  hereafter,  on  Milton's  Adam  and  Eve.) 
Thackeray  does,  it  is  true,  seem  to  laugh  at  love,  as  it  is  popu- 
larly understood.  *'  Us  commen^aient  a  dire  uoua*  A  !  qu'il 
est  touchant  ce  nous  prononc^  par  Tamour !  Quelle  decla- 
ration il  contient  timidement  et  cependant  vivement  exprimfe," 
writes  Madame  De  Stael,  in  Corinne ;  to  travesty  sucn  senti- 
ments as  this  seems  Thackeray*s  chief  object  in  writing  his  love 
scenes,  and  in  painting  life  as  it  is  he  paints  it  in  tbe  finest, 
but  most  unflattering  colors. 

Mrs.  Jameson  thus  writes  of  him  in  commenting  on  his 
Lectures: — 

«•  In  these  lectures,  some  fine  and  feeling  and  diserimfnative  pas- 
sages on  character,  make  amends  for  certain  offences  tad  inconsisten- 
cies in  the  novels  ;  I  mean  especially  in  regard  to  the  female  portraits. 
No  woman  resents  his  Bebecca — inimitable  Becky ! — ^no  woman  but 
feels  and  acknowledges  with  a  shiver  the  completeness  of  that 
wonderful  and  finished  artistic  creation  ;  but  every  woman  resents 
the  selfish  inane  Amelia,  and  would  be  inclined  to  quote  and  to  apply 
the  author's  own  words  when  speaking  of  <  Tom  Jones :' — 'I  can't  say 
that  I  think  Amelia  a  virtuous  character.'  I  can't  say  but  I  think 
Mr.  Thackeray's  evident  liking  and  admiration  for  his  Amelia  shows 
that  the  great  humourist's  moral  sense  was  blunted  by  his  life,  and 
that  here  in  art  and  ethics  there  is  a  great  error.  If  it  be  right  to 
have  a  heroine  whom  we  are  to  admire«  let  us  take  care  at  least  that 
she  is  admirable." 
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Lanray  io  *  PendeDois/  is  a  jet  more  faUl  mistake.  0he  is  drawn 
with  ererr  generous  feelings  every  good  srift.  We  do  not  complain 
that  she  loFes  that  poor  creature  Pendennis^for  she  loved  him  in 
her  childhood.  She  grew  xx^  with  that  love  in  her  heart ;  it  came 
between  her  and  the  perception  of  his  faults  ;  it  is  a  neoessitv  indi. 
visible  from  her  nature,  fallowed,  through  its  constancy*  therein 
alone  would  lie  its  best  excuse,  its  beauty  and  its  truth.  But 
Laura,  faithless  to  that  first  affection ;  Laurai  waked  up  to  the 
appreciation  of  a  far  more  manly  and  noble  nature,  in  love  with 
WarringtoDy  and  then  ffoing  back  lo  Pendennis  and  marrying  kirn  I 
8«ch  infirmity  might  be  true  of  some  women*  but  not  of  such  a 
woman  at  Laura ;  w^  resent  the  inconsistency,  the  indelicacy  of  tho 
portrait. 

And  then  Ladv  Castlewood, — so  evidentljf  a  favourite  of  the 
author,  what  shall  we  say  of  her?  The  virtuous  woman,  par 
eireOenee,  who  '  never  sins  and  never  forgives,'  who  never  resents, 
■or  relents,  nor  repents ;  the  mother  who  is  the  rival  of  her  daughter ; 
the  mother,  who  for  years  is  the  confidante  of  a  man's  delirious 
passion  for  her  own  child,  and  then  consoles  him  by  marrying  him 
herself!  O  Mr.  Thackeray  1  this  will  never  do  !  such  women  fnay 
eztsty  but  to  hold  tbem  up  as  examples  of  excellence,  and  fit  objects  of 
our  best  sympathies,  is  a  fault,  and  proves  a  low  standard  in  ethics 
and  in  art.  When  an  author  presents  to  us  a  heroine  whom  we  are 
called  upon  to  admire,  let  him  at  least  take  care  that  she  is  admira- 
ble. It  in  these  and  in  some  other  instances,  Thackeray  has  g^ven 
us  cause  of  offence,  in  the  lectures  we  may  thank  him  for  some 
amends :  he  has  shown  us  what  he  conceives  true  womanhood  and 
true  manliness  ought  to  be ;  so  with  this  expression  of  gratitude,  and 
a  bo-  deeper  debt  of  gratitude  left  unexpressed,  I  close  his  book,  and 
say,  good  night  !'* 

That  the  Comnumplacs  Book  of  the  authoress  of  the 
wcurks  on  Sacred  and  Legeudary  Art,  should  contain  many  paa- 
nges  friating  to  painting  and  sculpture  ia  only  what  one 
might  expect,  and  Mrs.  Jameson  has  more  than  fulfilled  this 
expectation.  Fortv  concluding  pages  of  her  book  are  devoted 
to  this  subject,  and  in  them  she  writes  with  her  usual  graoe^ 
knowledge,  ability*  and  ta^te.  In  writing  of  subiects  for 
acnlptaie,  from  the^works  of  Shakspere,  Speoaer,  and  Milton, 
she  has  the  following  observations : — 

''eHAaacTBaa  fbom  shakspbajib. 

Joan  of  Arc  is  not,  however,  a  Sfaakspearian  character ;  and,  in 
fact,  there  are  very  few  of  his  personages  susceptible  of  sculptural 
tremtment.  They  are  too  dramatic,  too  profound,  too  complex  in 
their  essential  nature  where  they  are  tragic ;  too  many-sided  and 
picturesque  where  they  are  comic. 

For  instance,  the  attempt  to  condense  into  marble  such  light. 
evaoeseent,  quaint  creations  as  those  in  *  The  Midsummer  Ni^^t's 
Dream,'  is  better  avoided ;  we  feel  that  a  marble  fairy  must  be  a 
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heavy  absurdity.  Oberon  and  Titania  might  perhaps  float  along  io 
a  bas-relief;  but  we  cannot  put  away  the  thought  that  they  hare 
reality  without  substantiality,  and  we  do  not  like  to  see  them,  or 
Ariel,  or  Caliban  fixed  in  the  definite  forms  of  sculpture. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  of  Shakspeare's  characters  which  appear 
to  me  beautifully  adapted  for  statuesque  treatment :  Perdita  holding 
her  flowers  ;  Miranda  lingering  on  the  shore  ;  might  well  replace 
the  innumerable  '  Floras'  and  *  Nymphs  preparing  to  bathe,'  which 
people  the  ateliers  of  our  sculptors.  Cforaelia  has  something  of 
marble  quietude  about  her  ;  ana  Hermione  is  a  statue  ready  made. 
And,  bv  the  way,  it  is  observable  that  Shakspeare  represents  Hermione 
as  a  coloured  statue.  Paulina  will  not  allow  it  to  be  touched,  be- 
cause <  the  colour  is  not  yet  dry.'    Again—, 

<  Would  you  not  deem  those  veins 
Did  verily  bear  blood  ? 

The  very  life  seems  warm  upon  her  lips. 
The  fixture  of  her  eye  hath  motion  int. 
And  we  are  mocked  by  Art  1 

The  ruddiness  upon  her  lip  is  wet, 
Tou'll  mar  it  if  you  kiss  it,  stain  your  own 
With  oily  painting.' 

I  think  it  possible  to  model  small  ornamental  statuettes  and  groups 
from  some  few  of  the  scenes  in  Shakspeare's  plays ;  but  this  is  quite 
different  from  life-size  figures  of  Hamlet,  Othello,  Shylock,  Macbeth, 
which  must  either  have  the  look  of  real  individual  portrwtore,  or  be- 
come mere  idealisations  of  certain  qualities ;  and  Shakspeare's 
creations  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

CHARACTERS  FROM  SPENSER. 

Spenser  is  so  essentially  a  picturesque  poet,  he  depends  for  bis  rich 
effects  so  much  on  the  combination  of  colour  and  imagery,  and  mul- 
tiplied accessories,  that  one  feels — at  least  /feel,  on  laying  down  a 
volume  of  the  '  Fairie  Queene',  dazzled  as  if  I  had  been  walking  in 
a  gallery  of  pictures.  His  '  Masque  of  Cupid,'  for  instance,  although 
a  procession  of  poetical  creations,  could  not  be  transferred  to  a  ba&- 
relief  without  completely  losing  its  Spenserian  character — its  won- 
drous glow  of  colour.  Thus  Cupid  'uprears  himself  exulting 
from  the  back  of  the  ravenous  lion ;'  removes  the  bandage  firom  his 
e^es,  that  he  may  look  round  on  his  victims ;  *  shakes  the  darts  which 
his  right  hand  doth  strain  full  dreadfully,*  and  *  claps  on  hi^h  his 
coloured  wings  twain.'  This  certainly  is  not  the  Greek  Cupid,  nor 
the  Cupid  of  sculpture  ;  it  is  the  Spenserian  Cupid.  So  of  his  Una, 
so  of  his  Britomart,  and  the  Bed  Cross  Knight  and  Sir  Qayon:  one 
might  make  elegant  statuesque  impersonations  of  the  allegories  they 
involve,  as  of  Truth,  Chasiity,  Faith,  Temperance;  but  then  they 
would  lose  immediately  their  Spenserian  character  and  sentimeot, 
and  must  become  something  altogether  different. 

THU  LA]>T.         C0BCI78. 

It  is  not  so  with  Milton.  The  '  Lady  *  in  Comus,  whether  she 
stand  listening  to  the  echos  of  her  own  sweet  voice,  or  motionless  as 
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marble  under  the  spell  of  the  '  fftlse  enchanter/  looking  that  dirine 
reproof  which  in  the  poem  she  speaki, — 

'  I  hate  when  vice  can  holt  her  argumentSy 
And  virtue  has  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride' — 

18 1  subject  perfectlv  fitted  for  sculpture,  and  never,  so  far  as  I  know, 
executed.  It  would  be  a  far  more  appropriate  ornament  for  a  lad^r's 
hoadoir  than  French  statues  of  Modbstt,  which  generally  have  the 
eSeci  of  making  one  feel  very  much  ashamed. 

Ssbrina  has  been  beautifully  treated. 

It  is  difficult  to  render  Comus  without  making  him  too  like  a 
Bacchus  or  an  A^Uo.  He  is  neither.  He  represents  not  the  be- 
iie6cent  but  the  mtoxicatinff  and  brutifjring  power  of  wine.  His 
joviality  should  not  be  that  of  a  God,  but  with  something  mischievous, 
bestial.  Faun-like ;  and  he  should  have,  with  the  Dionysian  gi*Aoe^ 
adaihofthe  cunning  and  malignity  of  his  Mother  Circe.  These 
ekaracteristics  should  be  in  the  mind  of  the  artistt.  The  panther's 
skin,  the  coronal  of  vine  leaves,  and,  instead  of  the  Thyrsus,  the 
mafpcian^  wand,  are  the  proper  accessories.  It  is  also  worth 
Bouoe,  that  in  the  antique  representations  Comus  has  wings  as  a 
demigod,  and  in  a  picture  described  by  Philostratus  (a  night  scene) 
be  Um  crouched  in  a  drunken  sleep.  Little  use,  however,  is  made 
of  bim  in  the  antique  myths,  and  the  Miltonic  conception  is  that 
which  should  be  embodied  by  the  modern  sculptor. 

II  Penseroao  and  L' Allegro,  if  embodied  in  sculpture  as  poetical 
abstractiona  (either  masculine  or  feminine)  of  Melancholy  and 
Mirth,  would  ceaae  to  be  Miltonic,  for  the  conceptions  of  the  poet 
are  essentialiy  picturesque,  and  expressed  in  both  cases  by  a  lua* 
nriant  accumulation  of  images  and  accessories,  not  to  be  brought 
within  the  limits  of  plastic  art  without  the  most  tasteless  confusion 
and  inconsistency. 

SATAN. 

Thb  religious  idea  of  a  Satan — the  impersonation  of  that  mixture 
oftbe  bestial,  the  malignant,  the  impious,  and  the  hopeless,  which 
constitute  thx  Fibmd,  the  enemv  of  all  that  is  human  and  divine — 
1  conceive  to  be  quite  unfitted  for  the  purpose  of  sculpture.  Dan- 
ton^  attempt  degenerates  into  grim  caricature.  Milton's  Satan— 
'  The  archangel  mined,'— is  however  a  strictly  poetical  creation,  aad 
capable  of  the  most  poetical  statuesque  treatment.  But  we  must 
remember  that,  if  it  oe  a  gross  mistake,  religious  and  artistic,  to 
eonoeive  the  Messiah  under  the  form  of  a  larger,  stronger  humanity, 
vith  ^pkydque  like  that  of  a  wrestler,  it  is  equally  a  mistake  to  con- 
ceive tne  lost  angel,  our  spiritual  adversary,  under  any  such  coarse 
Herculean  lineaments.  There  can  he  no  image  of  the  Miltonic 
Satan  without  the  elements  of  beauty,  '  though  changed  by  pale  ire, 
envy,  and  despair  1*  Colossal  he  may  be,  vast  as  Mount  Athos ;  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  express  this  that  he  should  be  hewn  out  of 
Uooat  Athoe,  or  look  like  the  giant  Polypheme !  His  proportions, 
bis  figure^  his  features — like  his  power — are  an^lic.  As  the  Hero 
-*ibr  he  is  so— of  the  '  Paradise  Lost,'  the  subject  is  open  to  poetic 
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treatment ;  but  I  Bxa  not  aware  that  as  yet  it  has  been  poetieallj 
treated.*' 

During  her  life,  rendered  celebrated  by  her  genios,  Mrs. 
Jameson  has  been  the  associate  and  friend  of  many  famous  in 
literature,  in  art,  and  upon  the  stage.  Amongst  the  most 
pleasing  portions  of  her  book  are  those  recording  her  opi- 
nions of  actors  and  actresses,  and  their  opinions  on  subjects 
connected  with  their  profession.  The  following  passages  are 
interesting^  and  contain  matter  worthy  of  consideration : — 

**  Talking  once  with  Adelaide  Kemble,  after  she  had  been  siting 
in  the  '  Figaro,'  she  compared  the  music  to  the  bosom  of  a  fuU-blowa 
rose  in  its  voluptaous,  intoxicating  richness.  I  said  that  some  of 
Mozart's  melodies  seemed  to  me  not  so  much  composed,  but  fonnd*- 
found  on  some  sunshiny  day  in  Arcadia,  among  nymphs  and  flowers. 
*  Tes,*  she  replied,  with  ready  and  felicitous  expression,  *  not  tRwi^ 
tianM  but  existences.' 

Old  Georffe  the  Third,  in  his  blindness  and  madness,  once  insisted 
on  making  the  selection  of  pieces  for  the  concert  of  ancient  musie 
^ay,  1811), — it  was  soon  after  the  death  of  the  Princess  Amelia. 
The  programme  included  some  of  the  finest  passages  in  Handel's 
'  Samson,'  descriptive  of  blindness  ;  the  '  Lamentation  of  J«>hthah,' 
for  his  daughter  ;  Purcel's  *  Mad  Tom,'  and  closed  with  '  God  save 
the  King,*  to  make  sure  the  application  of  all  that  went  before. 

Every  one  who  remembers  what  Madlle  Rachel  was  seven  or 

eight  years  ago,  and  who  sees  her  now  (I658),  will  allow  that  she 

has  made  no  progress  in  any  of  the  essential  excellences  of  her  art. 

I  A  certain  proof  that  she  is  not  a  great  artist  in  the  true  sense  of  the 

word.     Bhe  is  a  finished  actress,  but  she  is  nothing  more,  and  no- 

I  thing  better ;  not  enough  the  artist  ever  to  forget  or  oonceal  her 

'  art,  consequently  there  is  a  want  somewhere,  which  a  mind  highljf 

I  toned  and  of  quick  perceptions  feels  from  b^inning  to  end.    The 

I  parts  in  which  she  once  excelled-— the  Phedre  and  the  Hermioiie>  for 

instanoe»-have  become  formalised  and  hard,like  studies  cast  in  bronse ; 

and  when  she  plays  a  new  part  it  has  no  freshness.    I  always  go  to 

j  see  her  whenever  I  can.     1  admire  her  as  what  she  is.«-tbe  Parisisn 

actress,  practised  in  every  trick  of  her  metier,    I  admire  what  she 

does,  I  tnink  how  well  it  is  all  done,  and  am  inclined  to  clap  sod 

applaud  her  drapery,  perfect  and  ostentatiously  studied  in  every 

fold,  just  with  the  same  feeling  that  I  applaud  herself. 

As  to  the  last  scene  of  Adnenne  Lecouvreur,  (which  those  who 
are  avides  de  sensation,  athirst  for  painful  emotion,  go  to  see  as  they 
would  drink  a  dram,  and  critics  laud  as  a  miracle  of  art ;  it  is  alto- 
gether a  mistake  and  a  failure,)  it  is  beyond  the  just  limits  of  terror 
and  pity — beyond  the  legitimate  sphere  of  art.    It  renunda  us  of  the 

•  In  the  Fifth  Book  of  Pollok's  "Course  of  Time,**  there  Is  a  veiy 
fine  subject  for  sculpture^the  maiden  praying  for  her  lover's  return. 
Why  does  not  somebody  punt  the  scene  in  Tennyson's  Tks  Twikmg  Oakt 
from  the  9r2ad  to  the  S7th  stanjsas. 
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storjof  Ckntil  Bellioi  and  the  Sultan,  The  Saltan  much  admired 
his  picture  of  the  decollation  of  John  the  Baptist,  hut  informed  him 
that  it  was  inaccurate — surflpcally — for  the  tendons  and  muscles 
<M^t  to  ^brillk  where  divided  ;  and  then  callinff  for  one  of  his  slaves, 
be  drew  his  scimitar,  and  striking  off  the  head  of  the  wretch,  ^ave 
the  horror  struck  artist  a  lesson  in  practical  anatomy.  So  we  might 
Booiblj  learo  from  Bachel's  imitative  representation,  (studied  in  an 
bospital  as  they  say,)  how  poison  acts  on  the  frame,  and  how  the 
fimbs  sad  features' writhe  into  death ;  but  if  she  were  a  great  moral 
artist  she  would  feel  that  what  is  allowed  to  be  true  in  painting,  is 
trae  in  art  ffooeraUy ;  that  mere  imitation,  such  as  the  vulgar  delig^ht 
in,  and  hold  op  their  hands  to  see,  is  the  vulgarest  and  easiest  aim 
of  the  imitative  arts,  and  that  between  the  true  interpretation  of 
poetry  in  art  and  such  base  mechanical  means  to  the  lowest  ends, 
there  lies  an  immeasurable  distance. 

I  am  diapoeed  to  think  that  Bachel  has  not  genius  bnt  talent,  and 
tkat  her  talent,  from  what  I  see  year  after  year,  has  a  downward 
teodencT, — there  is  not  sufficient  moral  seasoning  to  save  it  from 
eomqitiofi.  I  remember  that  when  1  first  saw  her  in  Hermione 
the  reminded  me  of  a  serpent,  and  the  same  impression  continues. 
The  long  meagre  form  with  its  graceful  undulating  movements,  the 
\oog  narrow  nLce  and  features,  the  contracted  jaw,  the  high  brow, 
the  farilJiant  supernatural  eyes  which  seem  to  glance  every  way  at 
once ;  ^o  sinister  smile ;  the  painted  red  lips,  which  look  as 
thoogfa  they  bad  hipped,  or  could  lap,  blood ;  all  these  bring 
before  me,  the  idea  of  a  Lamia,  the  serpent  nature  in  the  woman's 
furm.  In  Lvdia,  and  in  Athalie,  she  touches  the  extremes  of 
vise  and  wickedness  with  such  a  masterly  lightness  and  precision, 
tbit  1  am  foil  of  wondering  admiration  for  the  actress.  There  is 
Bot  a  turn  of  her  figure,  not  an  expression  in  her  face,  not  a  fold 
in  her  gorgeous  drapery,  that  is  not  a  study  ;  but  withal  such  a 
conaciowiness  of  her  art,  and  such  an  ostentation  of  the  means  she 
enployB,  that  the  power  remains  always  exlraueoiti,  as  it  were,  and 
exdtiag  Mily  to  the  senses  and  the  intellect. 

Latterly  she  has  become  a  hard  mannerist.  Her  face,  once  so 
iexible^  has  loet  the  power  of  expressing  the  nicer  shades  and  softer 
gradatioas  of  feeling ;  so  much  so,  that  they  write  dramas  for  her 
with  supernaturally  wicked  and  depraved  heroines  to  suit  her 
especial  powers.  J  conceive  that  an  artist  could  not  sink  lower  in 
d^adation.  Yet,  to  satisfy  the  taste  of  a  Parisian  audience  and 
tbe  amhitiott  of  a  Parisian  actress  this  was  not  enough,  and  wicked- 
Dcss  required  the  piquancy  of  immediate  approximation  with  inno- 
eeneo.  Li  the  Valeria  she  played  two  characters,  and  appeared  on 
tbe  rtsge  alternately  as  a  muscle  of  vice  and  a  miracle  of  virtue : 
SB  shsndoned  prostitute  and  a  chaste  matron.  There  was  something 
in  tUs  contrasted  impersonation,  considered  simply  in  relation  to 
tbe  aims  and  objects  of  art,  so  revolting,  that  1  sat  in  silent  and 
deep  disgust,  which  was  partly  deserved  by  the  audience  which 
'  tmd  cMore  the  exhibition. 

It  is  tbe  entire  absence  of  the  high  poetic  element  which  distin- 
i  Bachel  as  an  actress,  and  places  her  at  such  an  immeasurable 
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distance  from  Mrs.  Biddons,  that  it  shocks  me  to  hear  them  nuied 
together. 

It  is  no  reproach  to  a  capital  actress  to  piaj  effectively  a  very 
wicked  character.  Mrs.  Siddons  played  the  abandoned  Millwood 
as  carefully,  as  completely  as  she  played  Hermione  and  Constance ; 
but  if  it  had  required  a  perpetual  succession  of  OaUstas  and  MilU 
woods  to  call  forth  her  highest  powers^  what  should  we  think  of  the 
woman  and  the  artist  ? 

A  celebrated  German  actress  (who  has  quitted  the  stage  for  many 
years)  speaking  of  Rachel, -said  that  the  reason  she  must  always  stop 
short  of  the  highest  place  in  art,  is  because  she  is  nothing  oat  an 
actress— that  only ;  and  has  no  aims  in  life,  has  no  duties,  feeliDes, 
employments,  sympathies,  but  those  which  centre  in  herself  in  tbe 
interests  of  her  art ;— which  thus  ceases  to  be  or^  and  becomes  a 
mitier. 

This  reminded  me  of  what  Pauline  Yiardot  once  aaid  to  me  :— 
'  D*abord  je  sms  femme,  avec  les  devoirs,  les  affections,  les  sentiments 
d'une  femme ;  et  puis  je  suis  artiste,' " 

*'  I  once  asked  Mrs.  Siddons,  which  of  her  great  characters  she 
preferred  to  plav  ?  She  replied  after  a  moments  consideration,  and 
m  her  rich  deliberative  emphatic  tones : — '  Lady  Macbeth  is  the 
character  I  have  most  studied.'  She  afterwards  aaid  that  die  had 
played  the  character  during  thirty  years,  and  scarcely  acted  it  one*?, 
without  carefully  reading  over  the  part  and  generallv  the  whole  play 
in  the  morning  ;  and  that  she  never  read  over  the  play  without  find- 
ing something  new  in  it ;  '  something,'  she  said,  '  which  had  not 
struck  me  so  much  as  it  ought  to  have  struck  me.' 

Of  Mrs.  Pritchard,  who  preceded  Mrs.  Siddons  in  the  part  of 
Lady  Macbeth,  it  was  well  known  that  she  had  never  read  the  play, 
she  merely  studied  her  own  part  as  written  out  by  the  stage-copyist ; 
of  the  other  parts  she  knew  nothing  but  the  cues. 

When  I  asked  Mrs.  Henry  Siddons,  which  of  her  characters  she 
preferred  playing  ?  she  said  at  once,  '  Imogen,  in  Oymbeline,  was 
the  character  I  played  with  most  ease  to  myself,  and  most  success  as 
regarded  the  public  ;  it  cost  no  effort.' 

Madame  Schrceder  Devrient  told  me  that  she  sung  with  most 
pleasure  to  herself  in  the  *  Fidelio ;'  and  in  this  part  I  have  never 
seen  her  equalled. 

Fanny  Kemble  told  me  the  part  she  had  played  with  most  pleasure 
to  herself,  was  Camiola,  in  Massinger's  <  Maid  of  Honour.'  It  was 
an  exquisite  impersonation,  but  the  play  itself  ineffective  and  not 
successful,  because  of  the  weak  and  worthless  character  of  the  hero* 

Mrs.  Charles  Kean  told  me  that  she  had  played  with  great  ease 
and  pleasure  to  herself,  the  part  of  Ginevra,  in  Leigh  Hunt's  'Le- 
gend of  Florence.'  She  made  the  part  (as  it  is  technically  termed), 
and  it  was  a  very  complete  and  beautiful  impersonation. 

These  answers  appear  to  me  psychologically,  as  well  as  artistically, 
interesting,  and  worth  preserving. 

Mrs.  Siddons,  when  looking  over  the  statues  in  Lord  Lansdowne's 
gallery,  told  him  that  one  mode  of  expressing  intensity  of  feeling 
was  suggested  to  her  by  the  position  of  some  ofthe  Egyptian  statues 
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vith  tbe  Anns  close  down  at  the  ftdes  and  the  bands  clenched.  This 
is  carious,  for  the  attitude  in  the  Egyptian  gods  is  intended  to  ex- 
press repose.  As  the  expression  of  intense  passion  self-controlled, 
It  might  be  appropriate  to  some  characters  and  not  to  others.  Ra- 
cbel,  as  I  recollect,  oses  it  in  the  Phedre — Madame  Rettich  mtes 
it  in  the  Med^a.     It  wonld  not  be  characteristic  in  Constance. 

On  a  certain  occasion  when  Fanny  Kemble  was  reading  Cymbeline, 
a  lady  next  to  me  remarked  that  Imogen  ought  not  to  utter  the 
vonb  '  Senseless  linen  I — happier  therein  than  I !'  aloud,  and  to 
Pisanio, — that  it  detracted  from  the  strength  of  the  feeling,  and  that 
they  should  hare  been  uttered  aside,  and  in  a  low,  intense  whbper. 
'  Iscfaimo,'  she  added,  '  might  easily  have  won  a  woman  who  could 
Isy  her  heart  so  bare  to  a  mere  attendant !' 

On  my  repeating  this  criticism  to  Fanny  Kemble,  she  replied  just 
as  I  had  anticipated :  *  Such  criticism  is  the  mere  expression  of  the 
Bstoral  emotions  or  character  of  the  critic.  She  would  have  spoken 
the  words  in  a  wbbper,  I  should  have  made  the  exclamation  aloud. 
If  there  had  been  a  thousand  people  by,  I  should  not  have  cared  for 
them^I  should  not  have  been  conscious  of  their  presence.  1  should 
hsre  exclaimed  before  them  all,  *  Senseless  linen  ! — happier  therein 
thsol!* 

And  thus  the  artist  fell  into  the  same  mistake  of  which  she  ac* 
rased  her  critic — she  made  Imogen  utter  the  words  aloud,  becaute 
4^  would  have  done  so  herself.  This  sort  of  subjective  criticism 
in  both  was  quite  feminine ;  but  the  question  was  not  how  either 
A.  B.  or  F.  £L.  would  have  spoken  the  words,  but  what  would 
have  been  most  natural  in  such  a  woman  as  Imogen  ? 

And  most  undoubtedly  the  first  criticism  was  as  exquisitely  true 
and  just  as  it  was  delicate.  Such  a  woman  as  Imogen  would  aol 
have  ottered  those  words  aloud.  She  would  have  uttered  them  in 
a  whisper,  and  turning  her  face  from  her  attendant.  With  such  a 
woffiSD,  the  more  intense  the  passion,  the  mor^  conscious  and  the 
mon  veiled  the  expresMon." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  (hmmtmplace  Book  is  but 
8  record  of  opinions  and  faDcies  on  such  subjects  as  these  last 
quoted;  we  know  few  books  more  grave,  in  the  sections 
where  gravity  is  in  place,and  where  thoughtfulness  i&  appropriatej 
thsnthis  before  us.  A  pure  spirit  of  faith  in  Ood;  a  kindly, 
dutatian  love  of  all  who  bear  his  image,  are  patent  in  those 
portions  relating  to  religion. 

In  the  division  in  which  the  authoress  notes  her  judgment  of 
books,  many  admirable,  and  many  wise  opinions  are  before  the 
reader,  and  firom  her  criticisms  few  will  be  found  to  dissent.  The 
iwtice  of  Stanley's  Ltfe  of  Arnold  is  particularly  worthy  of  careful 
pernsal,  and  the  same  recommendation  may  be  given  to  the  notes 
onNiebnhr,and  totbaton  Comte's  Philosophy.  The  ''Theologi- 
cal Fragments"  too,  are  well  selected,but  we  think  the  reader  will 
Jeel  more  interest  in  the  ''  Notes  from  Yarioos  Sermons.''  Some 
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of  these  notes  disprove  an  assertion  made  bj-  a  verj  celebrated 
critic,  who  wrote  that  the  characteristic  of  modem  EngM 
Sermons  was  *' decent  debility/' 

If  one  were  required  to  make  a  selection  of  the  beautiful 
thoughts  which,  in  this  book,  **  all  over  the  sor&ce  shiae/' 
he  would  find  it  a  most  difficult  task,  and  would  s^^  to  the 
requirent — ^read  the  entire  book.  We  have  selected  a  few 
niscellaneous  passages,  regardless  of  order  or  arrangement,  and 
we  assnre  the  reader  that,  much  as  these  thoughts  and  opinions 
may  please  him  by  their  beauty,  or  truth,  or  novelty,  otherSi 
many  others,  more  true,  more  beautiful,  and  more  novd  can  be 
found  in  every  section  of  this  Ommonplace  Bool 

'*  There  are  few  things  more  striking,  more  interesting  to  a 
thoughtful  mind,  than  to  trace  through  all  the  poetrj,  literature, 
and  art  of  the  Middle  Aees  that  broad  ever-present  distinction 
between  the  practical  and  the  contemplative  life.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  suggested  and  kept  in  view  bv  the  one  grand  division  of  the 
whole  social  community  into  those  wuo  were  devoted  to  the  religions 
profession  (an  immense  proportion  of  both  sexes)  and  those  who 
were  not.  All  through  Dante,  all  through  the  productions  of 
medieval  art,  we  find  this  pervading  idea;  and  we  must  understand 
it  well  and  keep  it  in  mind,  or  we  shall  never  be  able  to  apprehend 
the  entire  beauty  and  meaning  of  certain  religious  groups  in  sculp* 
ture  and  painting,  and  the  siniificance  of  the  characters  introduced. 
Thus,  in  subjects  from  the  Old  Testament,  Leah  always  represeots 
the  practical,  Rachel,  the  contemplative  life.  In  the  New  Testament, 
Martha  and  Mary  figure  in  the  same  allegorical  sense ;  and  among 
the  saints  we  always  find  St  Catherine  and  St.  Clara  patronising 
the  religious  and  contemplative  life,  while  St.  Barbara  and  St 
Ursula  preside  over  the  military  or  secular  existence.  It  was  a 
part^  and  a  very  important  part,  of  that  beautiful  and  expressive 
symbolism  through  which  art  in  all  its  forms  spoke  to  the  popular 
mind. 

For  myself,  I  have  the  strongest  admiration  for  the  practical,  bat 
the  strongest  sympathy  with  the  contemplative  life.  I  bow  to  Leah 
and  to  Martha,  but  my  love  is  for  Rachel  and  for  Mary.** 

"  Joanna  Baillie  had  a  great  admiration  of  Macaulay's  Bomao 
Ballads.  'But,'  said  some  one,  'do  you  really  account  them  as 
poetry  ?*  She  replied,  *  They  are  poetry  if  the  sounds  of  the  trum- 
pet be  music  V  " 

*'  A  death-bed  repentance  has  become  proverbial  for  its  frmtless- 
ness,  and  a  death-bed  forgiveness  is  equally  so.  The^  who  wait  till 
thetr  own  death-bed  to  make  reparation,  or  till  their  adversary's 
death-bed  to  gprant  absolution,  seem  to  me  much  upon  a  par  in  regard 
to  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  religious,  failure.*' 

"  Avarice  is  to  the  intellect  what  sensuality  is  to  the  morals.  It  b 
an  intellectual  form  of  sensuality,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  passion  for 
the  acquisition,  the  enjoyment  in  the  possession,  of  a  palpable,  taogi* 
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bU,  aelfitb  plMsitre  ;  and  it  would  hare  Ihe  same  tendency  to  nospi- 
ritiulise,  to  degrade,  and  to  harden  the  higher  laities,  that  a  oourae 
of  grosser  smtoalisu  would  have  lo  corrupt  the  lower  faculties. 
Both  dull  ihe  edffe  of  all  that  is  fine  and  tender  within  ut." 

"The  breed  of  life  it  lore;  the  salt  of  life  is  work  ;  the  sweetness 
of  lif<e^  poesy  ;  the  water  of  life»  iaith." 

"I  have  seen  triflen  attempting  to  draw  out  a  deep  intellect;  and 
they  reminded  me  of  children  throwing  pebbles  down  the  well  at 
Gsrisfarook,  that  they  might  hear  them  sound." 

''All  love  not  responded  to  and  accepted  ts  a  ^>ecie6  of  idolatry. 
It  is  like  the  worship  of  a  dumb  beautiful  image  we  have  ourselves 
set  up  and  deitied>  but  cannot  inspire  with  life,  nor  warm  with  sym- 
psthy.  No !— though  we  should  consume  our  own  hearts  on  the 
shar.  Our  love  of  Ood  would  be  idolatry  if  we  did  not  believe  in 
ids  love  for  us—his  responsive  love." 

*«  In  the  same  moment  that  we  begin  to  speculate  on  the  possibility 
ofccwation  or  change  in  any  strong  affection  that  we  feeU  even  from 
that  moment  we  may  date  its  death  : — it  has  become  the  fetch  of  the 
finng  love." 

*«  Blessed  is  the  memory  of  those  who  have  kept  themselves  un- 
spaUndJnm  the  world  1 — ^yet  more  blessed  and  more  dear  the  memory 
of  those  who  have  kept  themselves  unspotted  ta  the  world  1" 

"  Venub,  or  rather  the  Greek  Aphrodite,  in  the  sublime  fragment 
of  Eschylus  (the  Danaides)  is  a  grand,  severe,  and  pure  conception ; 
the  principle  eternal  of  beauty,  of  love,  and  of  fecundity«-or  the  law 
of  the  continuation  of  heii^  through  beauty  andthrongfa  love.  Such 
s  conception  is  no  more  like  the  Ovidean  Roman  Venus  than  the 
Venus  of  Mile  is  like  the  Venus  de  Medicis." 

"'In  the  Greek  tragedy,  love  figures  as  one  of  the  laws  of  nature— > 
not  as  a  power,  or  a  passion  ;  these  are  the  aspects  given  to  it  by  the 
Christian  imagination. 

Tet  this  higher  idea  of  love  did  exist  amon^  the  ancienta— >only 
me  must  not  seek  it  in  their  poetry,  but  in  their  philosophy.  Thus 
we  find  it  in  Plato,  set  forth  as  a  beautiful  philosophical  theory ;  not 
as  passion^  to  influence  life,  nor  as  a  poetic  feeling,  to  adorn  and 
exalt  it.  Nor  do  we  modems  owe  this  idea  of  a  mystic,  elevated 
sod  elevating  lo?e  to  the  Greek  philosoj^h;^.  1  rather  agree  with 
those  who  trace  it  to  the  mingling  of  Christianitpr  with  the  manners 
of  the  old  Germans,  and  their  (almost)  superstitious  reverence  for 
womanhood.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  where  morals  were  most  depraved, 
snd  women  moat  helpless  and  oppressed,  there  still  survived  the 
theory  formed  out  of  the  combination  of  the  Christian  spirit,  and  the 
Germanic  customs  ;  and  when  in  the  15th  century  Plato  became  the 
fashion,  then  the  theorr  became  a  science,  and  what  had  been  religion 
became  again  philosophy.  This  sort  of  speculative  love  became  to 
real  love  what  theology  became  to  religion ;  it  was  a  thesis  to  be 
talked  about  and  argued  in  Universities,  sung  in  sonnets,  set  forth 
b  art ;  and  so  being  kept  as  far  as  possible  from  all  bearings  on  our 
moral  life,  it  ceased  to  find  consideration  either  as  a  primaeval  law  of 
God,  or  as  a  moral  motive  influencing  the  duties  and  habits  of  our 
ezislenoe ;  suid  thus  we  find  the  social  code  in  regard  to  it  diverging 
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into  all  the  iragaries  of  celilMU^  on  one  handy  and  all  the  vUenesB 
of  profligacy  on  the  other." 

*'  At  dinner  to-day  there  was  an  attempt  made  by  two  rerj  cle?er 
men  to  place  Theodore  Hook  above  Sydney  Smith.  I  fonght  wi^ 
all  my  might  against  both.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  mind  must  be 
strangely  warpei  that  could  ever  place  on  a  par  two  men  with 
aspirations  and  purposes  so  different,  whether  we  consider  tbem 
merely  as  individuals,  or  called  before  the  bar  of  the  public  as 
writers.  I  do  not  take  to  Sydnev  Smith  personally,  because  my 
nature  feels  the  want  of  the  artistic  and  imaginative  in  hit  nature  ; 
but  see  what  he  has  done  for  humanity,  for  society,  for  liberty,  for 
truth, — for  us  women  !  What  has  Theodore  Hook  done  that  has 
not  perished  with  him  ?  Even  as  wits— and  I  have  been  in  companj 
with  both — I  could  not  compare  them;  but  they  say  the  wit  of 
Theodore  Hook  was  only  fitted  for  the  company  of  men-^the  strong- 
est proof  that  it  was  not  genuine  of  its  kind,  that  when  most  bear- 
able, it  was  most  superficial.  I  set  aside  the  other  obvious  inference, 
that  it  required  to  be  excited  by  stimulants  and  those  of  the  coarsest, 
grossest  kind.  The  wit  of  Sydney  Smith  almost  always  involved  & 
thought  worth  remembering  for  its  own  sake,  as  well  as  worth  re- 
membering for  its  brilliant  vehicle  :  the  value  often  thousand  pounds 
sterling  of  sense  concentrated  into  a  cut  and  polished  diamond. 

It  is  not  true,  as  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  after  leaving  the  socte^r 
of  Sydney  Smith  you  only  remembered  how  much  you  had  laughed, 
not  the  good  things  at  which  you  had  laughed.  Few  men— wits  by 
profession — ever  said  so  many  memorable  things  as  those  recorded 
of  Sydney  Smith." 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  we  have  written  of  this  book 
rather  than  upon  it;  and  in  all  honesty  we  must  state  that  to 
do  justice  to  it  in  any  other  way  than  that  which  we  have 
adopted  would  be  impossible.  Mrs.  Jameson  makes  no  pre- 
tensions, and  her  epigraph,  from  brave  old  Montaigne — "  Uii 
pen  de  chaque  chose,  et  rien  du  tout, — ii  la  frangaise,"  disarms 
criticism,  (if  criticism  were  needed) — who  would  hurl  thun- 
derbolts upon  a  butterfly  P 

Since  the  publication  of  Lockhart^s  Spanish  Ballads  we  have 
not  seen  any  work  issued  in  so  beautiful  a  style  as  this 
Commonplace  Book.  It  contains  numerous  wood  outs,  separat- 
ing the  different  subjects  noted  ;  and  has,  in  addition,  eleven 
etchings,  done  in  the  same  style,  or  in  one  more  finished,  as 
that  of  the  larger  illustrations  to  Mrs.  Jameson's  volumes  on 
Sacred  and  Legendary  Art. 
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Art.    I._THE  POETS  OF  AMERICA. 

FIRST  PAPER. 

L  Poems  by  Henry  Wadswarth  LongfeUow.  New  Edition. 
London :  David  Bogue.     1854. 

%.  He  Poetical  fToris  of  William  Ctdlen  Bryant,  with  Orie- 
maWe  Memoir.  Edited  {with  an  introduction)  by  F.  W.  N. 
Bayleyj  Esq.    London  :  Geroge  Boutledge  and  Co.    1852. 

8.  m  Poetical  Works  of  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigoumey.  Edited  by 
F.  W.  N.  Bayley.  London :  George  Routledge  and  Co. 
1852. 

4.  ne  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  First 
English  Edition.  London :  George  Routledge  and  Co. 
1852. 

It  is  not  altogether  four  hundred  years  since  Columbus  was 
qaotiDgy  in  Lisbon^  such  authorities  as  Strabo^  Ptolemy,  Aris- 
totle, Seneca,  and  Pliny,  in  support  of  that  meditated  voyage 
which  has  resulted  not  only  in  the  discovery,  but  also  in  the 
civilization  of  the  noblest  of  earth's  continents,  and  in  the 
foandation,  if  permanently  united,  of  a  people  destined  to  be 
the  mightiest  the  earth  has  ever  beheld.  Yet,  still  more  ex- 
tmordinary,  it  is  little  over  seventy  years  since  that  people 
sprung  into  existence,  and  already  they  have  accomplished  the 
work  of  ages  in  the  growth  of  their  civil  constitution,  and  in 
the  development  of  every  leading  characteristic  which  marks 
the  progress  of  a  nation.  The  impulse  which  the  Poets  of 
America  may  have  already  given  to  the  great  work  of  organiza- 
tion which  has  been  so  rapidly  effected  in  their  country,  cannot 
with  any  accuracy  be  determined,  and  though  it  would  be 
equally  as  difBcnlt  to  hazard  an  opinion  on  the  amount  of  their 
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fatare  influence  on  Transatlantic  society,  it  is  wonderfully 
evident  that  such  influence  will  be  immense.  Greatness  of 
capacity,  apparently  justifiable  as  such  a  basis  would  be»  does 
not  form  the  groundwork  of  this  belief,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
has  naturally  grown  from  obsenring  the  adaptation  of  that 
capacity,  to  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  the  people,  and  from  the 
unceasing  vigilance  with  which  it  cherishes  the  bulwarks  of  the 
countr/s  freedom.  We  search  in  vain  through  the  records  of 
European  Literature,  for  instances  such  as  the  majority  of  these 
Poets  afford  us,  where  each  inspiration  of  the  Baid,  seems  con- 
secrated at  the  shrine  of  public  utility,  and  transferred  into  an 
oracle  for  the  dispensation  of  the  most  invaluable  truth.  In 
like  manner  we  are  completely  unsuccessful  in  discovering  any 
other  generation  of  Poets,  who  have  been  so  generally  di»- 
tinguished  for  the  vestal  purity  of  their  patriotism,  or  their 
manly  advocacy  in  its  behalf.  The  care  with  which  those  sub- 
jects are  selected,  most  calculated  to  improve  the  intellect,  and 
the  heart,  the  paternal  solicitude  which  is  evinced  in  their 
treatment,  and  the  practical  ameliorations  they  suggest,  have 
rendered  the  Poetry  of  America  sacred,  and  have  embued  its 
people  with  a  reverence  fot  their  Poets  totaUy  distinct  from  the 
admiration  which  their  genius  has  elicited. 

Inasmuch  as  the  predominance  of  these  shining  virtues  has 
not  received  due  appreciation  in  this  country,  and  as  the 
works  of  the  authors  themselves,  from  Longfellow  to  Bead, 
have  not  been  collectively  reviewed,  so  as  to  give  the  readiug 
public  an  opportunity  of  glancing  at  their  many  various 
peculiarities,  and  thus  deducing  the  characteristics  which 
stamp  the  whole,  we  are  induced  to  give  our  aid  in  sketch- 
ing their  literary  portraits,  and  illustrating  their  solid 
beauties.  The  time  will  inevitably  come  when  the  greatest  of 
our  critics  will  enter  the  lists  as  rivals  in  their  praise,  and  in 
the  meantime  let  us  be  content  if  in  bringing  them  forward  in 
"  serried  rank,*'  we  are,  at  least,  the  first  who  have  introdoced 
them  to  the  world  as  a  literary  class.*  This  in  itself  will  form 
sufficient  matter  for  self-complacency,  for  assuredly  the  intro- 
duction to  the  reading  world  of  the  leading  Poets  of  a 
country,  in  a  collective  form,  unchequered  by  any  invidious 
distinctions,  unworthy  partiali^,  or  unpardonable  omissions, 

*  Our  readers  win  therefore  be  earily  enabled  to  solfne  the  othenriie 
difficult  problem,  why  the  works  of  a. Poet  to  weU  knowo  as  Loogfellow 
should  be  included  in  this  paper. 
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IBS  task  entitled  to  indulgonoe  and  ealculnted  to  fill  the  mind 
of  bim  who  undertaken  it  with  the  most  pleasurable  and  ooa- 
wdiog  reflections. 

The  cause  of  philauthfopy  is  assisted  bj  inducing  con- 
templation on  novel  principles  of  a  salutary  kind,  and  the 
interests  of  civilization  are  observed  in  opening  the  sluice  gates 
for  a  grateful  current  of  ideas^  which  are  about  to  re-animate 
the  weary  laborers  in  the  vineyards  of  art,  and  to  revive  the 
droofang  leaves  and  tendrils  they  contain, 

'*  From  the  moist  meadow  to  the  wither'd  hiU, 
LAd  by  the  breeze^  the  vivid  verdure  ruoB, 
And  «wellB»  and  deepens  to  the  cherished  eye," 

It  is  like  Elysian  happiness  after  tasting  the  rank  and  unin- 
viUog  food  of  the  transcendentalists  with  their  starry  nothings, 
sad  impossible  essences,  to  inhale  the  revivifying  sweetness 
which  proceeds  from  those  "  Fresh  fields,  and  pastures  new ;" 
to  exchange  the  gUttering  inanities  of  the  one,  for  the  un- 
£idiog  splendors  of  the  other,  to  barter  those  simulated  gems 
which  resemble  the 

**  Dead  Sea  fruits,  that  tempt  tbe  eye. 
Bat  turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips," 

for  those  real  treasures  which  will  shine  with  steady  and  un- 
filing lustre,  while  virtue  commands  reppect,  and  genius 
veneration. 

But  while  we  eulogise  their  merits,  let  us  not  shut  our  eyes 
to  their  imperfections.  In  common  with  the  whole  race,  a 
peculiar  species  of  emphatic  egotism  which  decidedly  does  not . 
tend  to  impart  elevation  to  the  subject,  is  strongly  apparent 
in  a  great  number  of  the  productions  of  American  roots. 
lUs  injurious  weakness  it  is  to  be  hoped,  and,  indeed,  ex- 
pected, will  gradually  wear  itself  away  :  while  it  lasts  it  must 
act  as  a  weighty  drag  chain  on  even  the  most  splendid  efforts, 
»d  cannot  but  deteriorate  their  merit.  Another  disadvantage 
uider  which  these  Poets  labor,  is  the  want  of  a  native  style, 
sufficiently  robust  and  dignified :  their  deficiency  in  this  re- 
spect obliges  them  to  faU  back  on  the  idioms,  and  rythmical 
peculiarities  of  the  mother  country,  which  cousequeutly  les- 
Hsoa  the  compass  of  their  originality,  and  the  raciness  of  their 
expression.  Time,  however,  the  great  teacher,  will  rectify 
this  defect,  for,  as  their  ideas  become  more  settled,  and  their 
character  more  developed,  the  increased  improvement  will 
necessarily  be  reflected  m  their  Uterature. 
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One  of  the  mighty  elements  which  compose  the  Poetic 
system  of  our  American  brethren,  and  which  can  be  evidenced 
in  almost  every  individual  member  of  their  tuneful  band,  is  the 
acknowledgment  and  practical  pursuance  of  that  valuable 
aphorism  of  Pope, ''  The  noblest  study  of  mankind  is  man/' 
This  great  principle  establishes  in  a  moment  the  exalted 
tendency  of  such  Poetry,  and  is  big  with  the  presage  of  its 
future  universality ;  in  the  hands  of  such  Poets  as  we  are  now 
proceeding  to  review,  whose  heroism  of  purpose,  buoyant  hope, 
and  unflagging  zeal,  are  as  remarkable  as  the  beneficent 
fecundity  of  their  genius,  the  realization  of  this  great  predomi- 
nating idea  will  probably  include  the  colossal  inauguration  of 
a  great  social  frame  work,  furnished  with  all  the  connecting 
and  ramifying  principles  which  characterize  the  establishment 
of  polite  society,  and  endued  with  that  unconquerable  vitality, 
and  ameliorative  capacity,  which  would  ensure  its  gradual 
growth,  and  triumphant  generalization.  "  Finis  coronat  opus," 
should  be  stamped  in  the  title-page  of  every  American  Poetical 
publication,  for  it  is  this  consistent  development  of  the  study 
of  mankind  which  all  profess  to  love,  which  will  ensure  its 
success.  What  chivalry  was  to  Europe,  this  philosophy  will 
be  to  America;  and  as  the  former  with  "its  generous  loyalty 
to  rank  and  sex,  its  dignified  obedience,  its  subordination  of 
the  heart  which  kept  alive  even  in  servitude  itself  the  spirit  of 
an  exalted  freedom,''  erected  the  platform  upon  which  Euro- 
pean civilization  arose  into  existence,  and  gradually  sprung  the 
arches,  and  shot  up  the  columns  which  gave  permanence  and 
finish  to  the  buildinff,  so  the  latter,  on  slul  naore  stable  founda- 
tions, and  impelled  by  a  more  spiritual  enthusiasm,  will  ulti- 
mately construct  an  edifice,  which,  free  from  the  imperfections 
of  the  old  architectural  design,  will  engraft  its  ennobling 
reverential  suggestiveness,  on  the  intellectual  grandeur  which 
will  typify  its  own.  Yet  more,  it  would  be  irrational  to  sup- 
pose that  with  America  for  an  object,  a  country  young,  and 
vigorous,  and  abounding  in  the  elements  of  mental  organiza- 
tion, the  practicability  of  such  a  theory  would  not  include  the 
pouring  forth  of  enriching  materials,  destined  by  their  priceless 
value,  heretofore  unknown,  to  benefit  general  society  through- 
out the  world.  What  food  have  we  not  here  for  reflection  ? 
The  mind  prone  to  anticipation  soon  arrives  at  that  period 
when  the  influence  of  this  benignant  teaching  will  have  pro- 
duced a   plenteous   harvest,  already  grown  ripe  beneath  its 
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froctifjing  rays ;  and  unlike  the  cjnic  who  asseverated  that 
QUID  never  advances,  but  is  constantly  moving  around  a  cycle 
of  instincts,  to  whose  grovelling  propensities,  Prometheus  like, 
he  is  chained,  it  will  behold  in  the  open  womb  of  the  future, 
the  transfiguration  of  humanity,  comparatively  redeemed,  as  it 
irill  then  have  been,  from  the  degrading  stigma  of  its  present 
vices,  such  as  war,  lust,  fraud,  intemperance,  assisted  in  its 
heavenward  course  by  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  and  the  intensity 
of  brotherly  love,  its  symbols  the  horn  of  plenty,  and  the 
olive  wreaths  of  the  Minerva  of  peace. 

''Ultima  cumaei  venit  jam  carminis  aetas: 
Magnus  at  integro  Salclonun  jam  nascitur  ordo. 
Jam  redit  et  virgo,  redeunt  Saturnia  regna ; 
Jam  nova  progenies  caeio  demittitur  alto." 

Longfellow,  as  all  our  readers  are  aware,  for  this  reason, 
that  he  is  almost  the  only  American  Poet  who  has  received 
much  justice  at  the  hands  of  British  critics,  figures  in  the  fore- 
most rank,  if  indeed  he  does  not  occupy  the  very  highest  place 
among  the  Poets  of  America ;  of  him  it  may  be  as  truly  said 
as  of  any  gifted  creature,  "nihil  tetigit  quod  non  ornavit,"  and 
proud  ought  his  country  be  of  one,  whose  genius  has  furnished 
her  with  such  an  irresistible  refutation  of  those  countless 
slanders,  and  insidious  sarcasms,  which  have  been  showered 
opon  her  in  every  direction,  and  whose  aim  has  been  to  create 
an  universal  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  American  taste,  or 
even  in  the  crude  formation  of  a  relish  for  refinement  among 
that  people.  In  golden  harmony,  mellifluous  diction,  and 
erudite  polish,  Longfellow  ean  successfully  compete  with  our 
most  fastidious  Poets,  and  few  can  surpass  him  in  richness  of 
fancy,  imaginative  capacity,  and  elevation  of  thought. — The 
admiration  which  his  Poetry  must  necessarily  elicit  from  us,  will 
be  heightened  considerably  when  we  reflect  that  this  elegance, 
and  unalterable  deference  to  the  laws  of  beauty,  is  altogether 
anattended  by  any  poverty  of  substance,  contracted  range  of 
thought,  tameness  in  origination  of  idea,  or  its  embodiment. 
Like  some  noble  panorama  which  the  American,  emerging  from 
the  recesses  of  his  own  beetling  forests  may  behold,  no  less 
remarkable  for  the  sublime  extensiveness  of  the  landscape,  and 
its  marvellous  commingling  of  shades,  and  tints,  whose  united 
properties  produce  universal  concord,  than  for  the  unexampled 
novehy  of  the  scene,  and  the  hitherto  unimagined  peculiarity 
of  its  principal  features;  so,  the  Poetry  of  Longfellow  startles 
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the  reader^  by  its  perfect  and  unprecedented  idiosyncf  asies^  and 
by  the  refreshing  veins  of  individuality  which  $o  thickly  inter- 
sperse it.  Exquisite  refinement,  severely  classical  in  its  nature, 
may  be  taken  as  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  rythmical 

Erodactions  of  this  Poet ;  and  his  universal  success  may  have 
een  chiefly  owing  to  the  two  following  causes  t — ' 

First,  to  that  pure  simplicity  which  belongs  only  to  those 
who  live  in  a  comparatively  primitive  state  of  society  ;  and 
secondly,  to  the  felicitous  junction  of  the  former,  with  all  the 
grace  and  wealth  of  a  language,  which  has  been  moulded  into 
such  solid  and  perennial  beauty,  by  the  genius  of  our  illus- 
trious Poets.     With  what  elaborate    cafe,    and    surprising 
success,  he  has  worked  his  deep  shafts  in  the  mines  of  the 
ancient  classics,  the  most  superficial  reader  may  observe :  in 
the  skilful  hands  of  this  western  magician,  the  sweetness  of 
Anacreon,  becomes  incorporated  with  the  indomitable  Homeric 
fire,  the  pathos  of  Ovid,  the  felicitous  allusion,  and  lyric  fervor 
of  Horace,  acquire  solemn  strength  from  the   moral  oontem- 
plativeness  of  Juvenal,  softness  from  Catullus,  brilliance  from 
Lucretius,  dramatic  interest  from  8ophocles>  and  enduring 
elegance  from  Virgil.     He  is  an  author  withal  who  has  added 
new  territories  to  the  realms  of  thought,  end  he  has  made  the 
journeying  thereto,  so  easy  and  pleasant,  that  all  are  induced 
to  explore  its  confines.     They  indeed  amply  repay  the  wan- 
derer in  the  shape  of  invaluable  lessons,  whose  unexpected 
excellence  he  may  well  esteem,  and  from  whose  moral  worth 
he  may  derive  incalculable  advantage.     His  faults  are  few,  and 
even  these  are  of  an  inconsiderable  kind,  evidently  proceeding 
from  an  overweening  sense  of  refinement,  which  checks  in  some 
instances,  though  not  in  all,  the  demonstration  of  masculine 
vigor,  and  uncompromising  candor.     With  these,  we  are  un- 
willing, but  still  ooliged  to  mention,  the  indulgence  of  bigoted 
feeling,  against  the  Koman  Catholic  faith,  as  evidenced  but 
too  strongly,  in  The  Golden  Legend^  a  Poem,  which,  though  it 
contains  many  fine  passages,  is  not  likely  to  add  much  to  the 
author's  fame.    It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  Longfellow,  to 
admit,  that  all  his  other  poetical  works  are  free  from  the  taint 
of  prejudice. 

Pliilosophy,  and  that  generally  of  the  purest,  and  the  most 
hopeful  kind,  enhances  the  value  of  his  Poetry ;  his  metaphy- 
sical ratiocinations  are  no  less  remarkable  for  their  soundness, 
and  subtlety,  than  for  the  buoyant  spirit  which  pervades  them, 
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and  visdom  holds  her  throne  sapreme  over  all  his  imaginiiigs. 
In  the  Psalm  of  Lifi,  to  which  we  now  invite  the  particular 
attention  of  the  reader,  as  in  all  probability  he  is  already 
ioperficially  acquainted  with  its  beauties,  we  are  afforded  a  mo^ 
convincing  example  of  that  active  phUosopby,  which  will  be 
found  to  characterize  the  Poems  of  Longfellow.  What  health, 
ireshnessy  and  profundity,  are  united  in  these  beautiful  lines  ! 
What  quiet  dignity,  and  calm  conscious  wisdom,  repose  in 
their  suggestive  ideas,  and  suUime  principles  I  How  like  unto 
a  broad,  deep  river,  in  some  still  evening  in  July,  their  chaste, 
yet  full-toned  word  music,  rolls  peacefulljr  on,  soothing  the 
sool,  and  rendering  it  lit  to  participate  in  the  serenity  of 
thoi^it,  in  which  it  indulges,  and  which  floats  upon  it,  like 
incense  round  the  columns  of  a  cathedral  I  The  idea  contained 
in  the  stanza,  commencing,  ''Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us,'' 
is  in  itself  intensely  subhme,  what  can  be  more  so  than  the 
sentiment  it  recommends  I 


A  PSAXJf  OF  UFE. 

Ttf  ne  Xkot,  la  moumftil  noxiibas 

1Mb  if  bat  «n  emp^  dream  1 
For  ffaeaoal  Ss  dead  that  slambers, 

Aai  thin^  axe  not  wbat  they  teem. 
UfeliTeall  life  U earnest ! 

lad  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 
Dast  tbon  art«  ta  dvat  retBmeat» 

Was  Bot  apoken  of  the  aonl. 
K«i  eqlojment,  and  not  sorrov, 

!■  oar  destined  and  or  waj ; 
Bat  to  actk  that  each  to-naorroir 

Rads  aa  fiurther  than  to-day. 
iit  bkng.  and  time  ia  SkeeOng, 

Aad  oar  hearta,  thoagh  stoat  and  tnraye, 
sun,  ttka  nniiBed  drums  are  beating 

Faaeral  marcfaea  to  the  grare. 
b  tbe  vorM'a  broad  field  of  battls, 

faithaUTOoacofL^ 


Be  not  Uka  dumb,  drtvan  cattle  1 
Be  a  hero  in  the  strife  1 

Tmat  no  Fntore,  hove'er  pleasant ! 

Let  the  dead  Past  bnry  its  dead ! 
Act, — act  in  the  Urine  Pr^ent ! 

Heart  within,  and  God  o'erbead ! 

LiTCs  of  great  men  all  remind  na 
We  can  make  our  Ures  sublime, 

And,  departing,  leaTe  behind  us 
Foot-prints  on  the  sand  of  time ; 

Foot-prints,  that  perhaps  another, 
Sidling  o'er  Life's  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn  and  shipwredied  brother. 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  OS,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 

Still  adxiering,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait 


Like  all  his  other  compositions.  Tie  Village  JSlaeiemiiA  is 
nanarkable  for  the  conveyance  of  sound  moral  principle,  and 
deep  religious  truth,  rendered  doubly  fascinating  by  the  state- 
lioess  of  the  language,  and  the  marvellous  grace,  and  har- 
Bioaious  constrnctiveuess,  in  which  the  author  delights  to 
embody  his  thoughts.  There  is  a  life-like  fidelity,  and  appro- 
priate sternness  of  tone  about  this  Poem,  which  is  not  the  least 
of  its  attractions.  There  is  the  smithy  before  your  eyes, 
beheld  throngh  the  low  portal  begrimed  with  soot,  and  studded 
vith  horse  shoes  I  Behold  the  glowing  anvil,  and  the  asthma- 
tie  bellows  in  the  foreground !  and  there  he  is  himself  the 
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modern  Titan  I  see  bis  broad  swart  face^  off  which  the  hair  is 
tossed,  his  countenance  well  realizing  the  mythological  idea 
of  unearthly  power,  as  it  glares  and  nods  behind  a  cloud  of 
flying  sparks,  which  occasionally  conceal  the  mysterious  vision 
altogether  from  our  eyes. 


THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH. 
Under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree 

The  viHage  smithy  stands; 
The  smith,  a  mighty  man  Is  ho. 

With  large  and  sinewy  hands ; 
And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  anna 

Are  strong  as  iron  l>and8. 
His  hair  is  crlflp,  and  black,  and  long^ 

His  face  is  like  the  tan ; 
His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat, 

He  earns  whate'er  he  can, 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  fkce^ 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

Week  in,  week  out,  trom  mom  till  night, 
Yon  can  hear  his  bellows  blow  ; 

Yon  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge, 
With  measured  beat,  and  slow, 

Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village  bell, 
When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

And  children  coming  home  flrom  school 

Look  in  at  the  open  door ; 
They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge. 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar. 
And  catch  the  baming  sparks  that  fly 

Like  chaff  fiom  a  threshing  floor. 


He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church. 

And  sits  amang  his  boys ; 
He  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preach. 

He  hears  his  daughter's  ▼olee 
Singing  in  the  village  choir. 

And  it  makes  his  heart  r^oice. 

It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  roiee. 

Singing  in  Paradise ! 
He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  moro^ 

How  In  the  grave  she  lies ; 
And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  be  wipe* 

A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 

Toiling,  rejoicing,  sorrowing, 

Onward  through  life  he  goes; 
Each  morning  sees  some  task  begua. 

Each  evening  sees  it  dose ; 
Something  attempted,  something  done^ 

Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

Thsnks.  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  Mend, 
For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught ! 

Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought ; 

Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought  f 


Longfellow's  beautiful  lines  on  the  River  Charles,  flow  on 
with  as  much  stately  splendor  as  the  Mississippi,  or  the 
Amazon.  We  are  wrapt  in  astonishment  as  we  behold  the 
deep  sincerity,  and  unatfected  grace  in  which  he  addresses  his 
native  River.  His  thoughts  "  Bathed  in  the  purple  light  of 
love,"  are  inspired  by  devotion  of  the  most  elevated  and 
passionate  kind. 

There  is  a  sublime  simplicity  about  Excelsior^  which  all 
mnst  observe;  not  a  word  too  much,  not  an  idea  irrele- 
vant, it  is  to  this  species  of  Poetry,  what  Goldsmitli's  Hermit 
is  to  the  ballad;  in  addition  to  the  e  excellencies,  the  subject 
is  remarkably  fine,  and  breathes  nothing  but  true  nobiUty  of 
purpose,  and  virtuous  aspirings. 

The  Day  is  Done,  resembles  in  beauty  of  idea,  his  own 
charming  comparison  to  "  the  benediction  that  follows  after 
prayer/'  but  in  nowise  realizes  his  no  less  happy  allusion  to 
"  The  tents  of  the  Arabs,"  inasmuch  as  it  is  too  exquisitely 
impressive  to  be  ever  absent  from  the  memory  of  him,  who 
thoroughly  appreciates  its  worth.  Who  can  gamsay  the  natu- 
ralness of  the  wishes  breathed  through  these  graceful  lines  ? 
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Who  can  deny  to  the  Poet^  that  rivid  power  of  condensation, 
aod  felicitous  command  of  expressive  materials,  which  can 
convey  in  the  compass  of  a  Ime,  a  thought  which  sends  us 
waadering  from  the  present  day  through  all  the  epochs  of  the 
world,  and  all  the  eventful  records  which  individualize  them, 
to  that  moment  when, ''  God  said,  let  there  be  light,  and  there 
was  light  ?"  Yes,  they  are  the  incarnation  of  suggestiveness, 
those  "  corridors  of  time." 

In  the  passionate  love  of  nature  which  it  manifests,  and  also 
in  the  high  religious  tendency  of  its  reflections,  and  aspira- 
tions, ifii^««ii»y  reminds  us  of  Thompson;  inde^,  Thompson 
eould  not  have  written  anything  more  graceful,  or  more 
earnest.  We  experience  a  thrill  of  admiration  passing  through 
OS,  when  we  contemplate  the  beauty  of  that  inimitable  image, 
"  Mom  on  the  Mountain/'  &c.,  and  again,  when  we  arrive  at 
that  most  appropriate,  and  poetical  personification,  **  Where 
Autumn,'*  &c. 

Where  Aatnmn,  like  a  flUnt  old  man,  rite 

down 
By  the  wkjr  ride  a- weary.  Through  the  trees 
The  golden  robin  mores.  The  purple  fln^ 
That  on  wild  cherry  and  red  cedar  feeds, 
A  winter  bird,  cornea  with  its  plaintive 

whistle, 
And  pecks  by  the  wttch-haxel ;  whilst  aload 
From  cottage  rooft  the  warbling  blae-bM 

rings; 
And  merrily,  with  oft-repeated  stroke, 
Sounds  from  the  threshing-floor  the  busy 

flaa 

O,  what  a  glory  doth  this  world  pat  on 
For  him  who,  witb  a  ferrent  hearty  goea 

forth 
Under  tlw  bright  and  gkirioaa  aky,  and 

looks 
Ondutiea  well  perfbrmed,  and  days  well 

spent  I 
For  him  the  wind,  ay,  and  thevellow  leares, 
Shall  have  a  Toloe,  and  glre  him  elequeDt 

teachings, 
He  shall  so  hear  the  solemn  hymn,  tlia* 

Death 
Has  lifted  up  for  all,  that  he  shall  go 
J>aA  atwtr  beech«  and  maple  yeDow-leared,       To  his  long  resting  place  without  a  tear. 

We  cannot  award  too  much  praise,  or  conceive  too  great 
admiration  for  Me  Slaveys  Dream ;  the  noble  independence 
which  it  breathes,  the  magnificence  of  the  language,  the  ap- 
popiiateness  of  the  individualities,  and  the  subUme  abruptness 
of  the  conclusion,  mark  it  out  as  an  inspiring  lyric,  fit  to  vie 
vith  Uie  Scoie  wha  hie  of  Bums,  the  address  to  Caledonia 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or  "  the  Isles  of  Greece''  of  Lord  Byron. 
Could  they  bat  appreciate  the  beauty  of  its  import,  it  would  be 


AUTUMN. 

V!th  what  a  g^oryoomes  and  goes  the  year; 
Ae  bods  of  Sprtng,  those  beaatlltil  har- 

Ofsoimy  skies  and  doodleds  timet,  c^Joy 
life'isevnesa,  andearth's  gsmitore  sprcMid 

Aatfwhok  the  silver  hahit  of  the  ckmda 
Ceoa  down  opoo  the  A  ntumn  son,  and  with 
1  sober  gtednesa  the  old  year  takes  ap 
fill  height  Inheritance  of  golden  fruits, 
1  pomp  and  pageant  fin  the  qdendld  scene. 

T^ete  is  abeantlftil  qdiit  breathing  now 
It!  mellow  richnesa  on  the  dnstered  trees, 
Afid,  ftem  a  beaker  fbll  of  richest  dyes, 
FiMiiag  new  n^ory  on  the  Autumn  woods, 
Aad  dSppfaig  in  warm  light  the  pillared 


■■B  on  themoimtain,  like  a  Summer  bird, 
Uftmpher  poiple  wing;  and  in  the  rales 
Ite  gentle  wind,  a  sweet  and  passionate 

vooer, 
BsKs  the  Uoshing  leaf;  and  itin  up  Ufe. 
Withia  the  aolemn   woods   of  ash  deep 
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sufficient  to  arottse  the  whole  brotheibood  to  arms,  and  to 
nerve  them  with  power  to  snap  their  obams  asunder  like  withes 
of  straw. 

Tie  Spanish  Siudent  is  a  spirited  composition,  well  con- 
ceived and  abounding  in  pretty  passages ;  the  first  part  of  the 
first  scene  embodies  an  excellent  satire  on  many  of  the  insipid 
comedies  of  the  present  time ;  and  \ht  frequent  erudite  alln- 
sion  to  Spanish  songs,  fables,  and  authors^  which  are  made 
throughout  its  pages,  furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the  author's 
great  familiarity  with  Spanish  literature.  The  plot  is  inter^ 
estiug,  and  many  of  the  incidents  shew  much  ingenuity,  but 
it  is  not  adapted  to  the  stage,  being  deficient  in  many  of  the 
essential  requisites  necessary  to  make  it  palatable  as  an  acting 
drama.  Longfellow's  translations  from  the  Qerman,  Swedish, 
Spanish,  French,  Danish,  Italian  and  Anglo  Saxon,  possess  in 
a  very  high  degree,  that  elegance  of  diction,  and  thoroughly 
classical  coloring,  for  which  fdi  his  other  poems  are  remarkable. 
King  Christian  and  The  Elected  Knight  from  the  Danish, 
the  Children  of  the  Lord*s  Supper  from  the  Swedish,  Coplas 
de  Manrique  from  the  Spanish,  which  is  in  truth  a  lovely 
poem,  and  The  Blind  Girl  of  Cadel^cuiUe  by  Jasmin,  the 
bard  of  the  South  of  France,  which  is  effected  in  a  most  mas* 
terly  manner,  as  the  great  impression  made  upon  the  mind  of 
the  reader  attests,  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  spirit  and 
grace  of  the  translations,  and  the  great  research  of  the  author, 
united  to  his  wonderful  power  of  adapting  metres,  and  also  to 
his  harmonious  versification.  To  say  that  they  do  not  resemble 
translations  so  much  as  originals  is  to  pay  an  high,  but  by  no 
means  an  unmerited  compliment  to  Lonf^ellow. 

Among  the  poems  included  in  the  Sea  Side  Collection  ap- 
pears The  Building  of  the  Ship.  It  is  a  specimen,  and  an 
exceedingly  brilliant  specimen,  of  rapid  descriptive  narration. 
The  quick  and  spirited  fluency  of  the  metre  is  not  more  cal- 
culated to  win  our  praise  than  the  Homeric  minuteness  with 
which  each  spar  of  the  new  ship  is  traced — the  country  which 
produced  it,  the  hands  that  felled  it,  and  the  oxen  thai  bore 
it  from  its  native  forest. 

There  is  another  beautiful  composition  in  this  collection 
called  Resignation^  distinguished  by  true  pathos,  lofty  faith 
and  incomparable  elegance.  Evangeline^  as  almost  all  onr 
readers  are  aware,  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  and  beautifnl 
poetical  narrations  wluch   has  ever  enriched  onr  language. 
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The  poatonl  scenes  are  life-like  daguerreotypes ;  there  [is  an 
onginaHty  about  the  story  of  the  lot ers,  and  an  appropriate 
soleflimty  of  language  throughout  the  whole  piece,  which  added 
to  the  beautiful  descriptions  which  lie  scattered  among  its 
pages,  and  the  apposite  comparisons  which  stud  them,  render 
it  a  truly  fascinating  if  not  enchanting  poem.  The  moat  re- 
Dubble  tale  of  passionate  and  constant  lote  must  "pale  its 
iofiSectaal  fires''  at  the  recital  of  the  devotion  of  Evangeline, 
and  the  heroic  constancy  of  her  lo?er ;  Sir  Edwin  Landseer 
may  wdl  envy  the  ensuing  pastoral  sketch. 

"Uader  d»  sycsmoTe  btse  were  hives  <nrerhang  by  a  penthouae, 

tehtt  tke  txwraller  aee«  la  rfiglons  remote  by  Uie  rmuI  tide, 

Mito'er  aboz  itar  tbe  poor,  or  the  bleased  Uzuige  of  Mary. 

Fittber  AawTk,  oa  the  dope  of  the  hfll,  iraa  the  well  with  its  inow>gnmii 

Ba^el,  Cutanad  with  Iron,  and  near  It  a  bough  for  the  hones. 

SMddhig  the  house  from  storms,  on  the  north,  were  the  hams  aod  the  farm  yard. 

Then  sloed  the  brawl-wheeled  waina,  and  the  antique  ploof^ia,  and  the  hamwa  \ 

Tbere  were  the  folds  ibr  the  sheep;  and  there,  in  his  feathered  sera^o, 

Siratled  the  krdly  turkey,  and  crowed  the  cock  with  the  setr-same 

Tttce  that  In  ages  OfT  old  had  startled  the  penitent  Peter. 

fisr^toff  witii  hay  were  the  bams,  themselves  a  village.   In  each  ons 

Faro'tr  the  gable  pini||ected  a  roof  of  thatch;  and  a  staircase 

Uadcr  the  sheltering  eaves,  led  up  to  the  odorous  com  lofL 

Thoe,  toow  the  dove-cot  stood,  with  its  meek  and  innocent  taUBfttat 

Vsnaaiing  ever  of  love  \  while  above  in  the  variant  breeses, 

KtBboriea  noisy  weadhercodLB  rattled  and  sang  of  mutation.** 

In  search  of  her  exiled  lover  Evangeline^  herself  an  exile, 
explores  the  pathless  woods  and  boundless  forests^  through 
tk  loug  vigils  of  the  nighty  ''  over  her  head  the  stars,  the 
tbougLta  of  God  in  the  heavens/'  After  vears  of  unavailing 
grief  and  untiring  search  she  finds  him,  but  alas !  upon  his 
death-bed,  and  life  leaves  him  almost  ere  she  has  time  to 
address  hun. 


""Oa  ait  MOrttaftHB  harivM  atntdwd  the  ftinn  of  an  eld  nan. 

Ixn^  and  thin,  and  gray  wore  the  locks  that  shaded  his  temples ; 

Bat,  feiln  lagritt  tlm  moming  U^t,  V^  fiwe  for  a  moment 

SesDcd  to  aaaame  once  more  the  forms  of  Its  earlier  manhood; 

So  are  wont  to  be  changed  the  foces  of  those  who  are  dying. 

Bst  snd  red  OB  bie  lips  still  homed  the  flush  of  the  fever, 

As  ffnfe,  Hke  the  Hebrew,  with  blood  had  besprinkled  its  portals, 

Aat  the  Angel  «<  death  inlght  see  the  sign,  and  pass  ever. 

HolkiBleaSk  aenselessi,  dying  he  lay,  and  his  apirlt  exhausted 

Seemed  to  be  striking  down  throui^  infinite  depths  in  the  darkneti* 

I^tokoeas  of  alnmher  and  death,  for  ever  sinking  and  sinking 

Ihea  tfanmgh  those  realms  of  shade,  in  multiplied  reverberations, 

Heart  he  diat  erj  of  pain,  and  throogh  the  hush  that  sucoaeded 

Wld^ered  a  gentle  voice,  in  accents  tender  and  saint-like, 

"Qshrtel !  O  my  beloved  !**  and  died  away  into  sllenoe. 

Then  he  beheld,  in  a  dream,  once  more  the  home  of  his  childhood ; 

Qteen  Afadhw  meadows,  with  sylvan  rivers  among  them, 

VBlafB^  and  moontaln,  and  woodlands;  and,  walking  under  the  shadow. 

As  la  the  days  of  her  youth,  Evangeline  rose  in  bis  vision. 

Toncaase  Into  his  eyes;  and  as  slowly  he  Ufted  hia  eyeUds, 

Vanished  the  vialon  away,  but  Evangeline  knelt  by  his  bedside. 

Vstelyhe  etnnre  to  whi^ter  her  name,  for  «he  aoeents  nnuttared 

Died  on  falsUpe,  and  their  motion  revealed  what  his  tongue  would  have  spoken. 

'^^iaif\mmof9iotlm\  and Evngenne, kneeli&g  b«d4e  Um, 
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KiiMd  hU  4ylng  Ii|M,  and  laid  hU  h6ftd  on  tier  bosom. 

Sireet  waa  the  light  of  hla  tyes ;  bat  it  suddenly  tank  into  darkneaa, 

Am  when  a  lamp  la  blown  oat  bj  a  goat  of  wind  at  a  easement.** 

Her  divine  resignation  is  as  divinely  drawn : — 

**  All  was  ended  now,  the  hope,  and  the  fear,  and  the  sorrow. 
All  the  aching  of  heart,  the  restless,  nnsattsfted  longing, 
All  the  dull,  deep  pain,  and  constant  angolsh  of  patience  1 
And,  as  she  pressed  onoe  more  the  lifeless  head  to  her  bosom. 
Meekly  she  bowed  her  own,  and  mnrmored,  *  Father*  I  thank  thee  i*  ** 

We  should  be  inclined  to  consider  Bryant,  the  most  philo- 
sophical of  the  American  Poets ;  his  writings  are  all  oistin- 
guished  by  much  refinement  of  thought,  richness  of  fancy,  and 
Beautiful  contemplative  imaginings.  His  command  of  language 
is  surprisingly  great,  and  he  neither  allows  his  subjects  to 
master  him,  nor  does  he  on  the  other  hand  veil  his  subjects 
from  our  eyes  by  the  impertinence  of  egotism,  or  the  mystifi- 
cations of  supersubtlety.  To  do  good,  is  the  noble  object 
which  seems  to  have  established  its  throne  in  the  bosom  of 
this  beautiful  Poet,  and  though  he  seldom  wields  the 
thunderbolts  of  passion,  or  kindles  the  luminous  lightnings  of 
the  intellect,  which  almost  scorch  us  with  their  brilliancy,  the 
kindly  nature  of  his  genius,  ever  pouring  forth  its  treasures  in 
a  calm  transparent  tide  of  true  expression,  leaves  a  longer  and 
more  satisfactory  impression  on  the  mind,  by  reason  of  the 
delicate  medium  in  which  their  wisdom  is  conveyed;  thus 
resembling  '^  the  sun  in  its  evening  declination,"  which, 
^'  retains  all  its  splendor,  though  it  has  lost  its  intensity,  and 
pleases  more  because  it  dazzles  less/' — Eminentlyphilosophica!, 
it  is  cheering  to  learn  that  firyant  has  not  identified  himself 
with  the  ridiculous  doctrines  of  the  transcendental  school, 
which  is  extending  its  poisonous  ramifications  through  so  many 
walks  of  Art  and  Science  in  America.  Full  of  the  most 
profound  reverence  for  Omnipotence,  possessing  a  peaceful 
spirit,  and  having  a  heart  alive  to  every  sympathy  and  generous 
impulse,  he  beholds  the  wisdom  of  Qod  in  all  the  works  of  his 
hands,  and  his  mind  labors  to  extract  wholesome  knowledge,  I 
and  useful  lessons,  from  *'  every  flower  that  blows." 

There  are  many  British  Poets  whom  he  may  be  said  to 
resemble,  but  perhaps  none  more  than  Wordsworth,  in  his  | 
great  love  of  nature,  his  minute  observation,  and  the  charming 
beauty  of  his  reflections,  which  the  meanest  prodnctions  of 
nature  can  elicit.      It  is  evident  that  the  works  of  such  a  Poet  I 
are  calculated  to  improve  the  minds  of  a  people  whose  national ' 
tastes  are  so  positively  opposed  to  the  cultivation  of  any  species 
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of  contemplative  habit^  which  is  purely  and  abstracted  Ij 
iotellectual;  and  they  must  necessarily  encourage  and  ultimately 
sQcceed  in  perfecting  a  school,  characterized  by  the  supremacy 
of  objective  meditativeness,  from  out  the  numerous  gifted 
intellects  who  have  been  prevented  by  infirmity  of  purpose, 
cot  incongeniality  of  taste,  from  exercising  the  powers  of  their 
geoias  in  &ach  a  desirable  maimer. 

Another  very  valuable  qualification  which  Bryant  possesses, 
is  his  appropriate  adaptation  of  language  and  images.      All 
his  subjects  are  treated  according  to  their  nature,   and   are 
represented   in   garbs  befitting  their  peculiar  characteristics. 
It  has  often  been  said  and  written,  that  we  can  always  know  a 
tnie  poet  by  the  fidelity  of  his  images,  and  the  truthfulness  of 
his  epithetft,  and  assuredly  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
poefs  superior  apprehension  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  will 
not  be  unattended  with  a  power  to  convey  his  thoughts,  in 
words  which  are  to  constitute  them  **  a  joy  for  ever."  We  all, 
gentle  and  simple,  gifted  and  dull,  have  our  failings,  and 
Biyant  does  not  form  any  exception  to  that  universal  rule. 
As  a  native  of  America,  he  is  not  so  professedly  its  devoted 
champion  as  are  his  cotemporaries  :   he  is  tame  and  subdued, 
then  he  should  be  bold  and  enthusiastic ;  and  though  his 
nibjects  have  afforded  him  frequent  opportunities  of  exhibiting 
lofe  of  country,  we  seldom,  if  ever,  are  favored  with  a  manly 
baist  of  genuine  patriotic  fire.     The  Ages^  the  first  Poem  in 
the  edition  now  before  us,  is  a  classical,  and  elegant  review,  of 
^e  great  epochs  which  form  the  landmarks  of  history,  com- 
prehending in  its  survey,  the  gradual  growth  of  freedom,  and 
ihe  advancement  of  those  moral  laws  which  have  tended  to  the 
improvement  of  the  state  of  man :   it  is  remarkable  for  \\a 
sanguine  belief  in    the  ultimate  triumphs   of  philanthropy. 
The  versification  is  exquisite,  and  the  tone  of  thought  of  the 
most  elevated,  and  comprehensive  kind.     This  comprehen- 
siveness of  thought,  is  another  quality  in  the  acquisition  of 
which,  Bryant  may  justly    indulge     his   self-complacenoy. 
lie  Fellow  Violet  as  an  instance  of  his  quiet  observation,  and 
valuable  moral  deductive  power,  is  worthy  of  insertion. 


THE  TEIXOW  VIOLET. 
Wlm  WMhcn  Imd*  begin  to  sweU, 

Asd  voods  Ufte  Une  bird's  warble  know, 
T&ejeaov  violei's  modest  beU 

Feept  from  the  Uat  year's  leaTea  below. 
Ere  Tii.HteldatlMir  green  leamne, 

avMt  lawcr,  I  krre,  in  Ibvtat  ban. 


To  meet  thee,  when  thy  fiiint  perfume 
Alone  la  in  the  virgin  air. 

Of  an  her  train,  the  hands  of  Spring 
First  plant  thee  in  the  watezy  mould. 

And  I  hare  seen  thee  blossoming 
Beside  the  snow-bank's  edges  eold. 
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Tfaj  parent  snii  wh*  bade  thee  vleir 
Pue  lUea,  and  chilling  molstnre  alp, 

Haa  bathed  thee  in  hia  own  bright  hoe. 
And  streaked  with  Jet  thy  glovrlng  Up. 

Tet  gllgfat  thy  form,  and  low  thy  seat, 

And  earthward  beut  thy  gentle  eyei 
Unapt  the  passing  view  to  meet., 

When  loftier  flowers  are  flaonttng  nif^ 

ft,  In  the  sunless  April  day. 

Tiiy  early  smile  has  stayed  my  walk ; 


But  midst  tiie  mrgeoqa  Uooms  of  Vay , 
I  pasaed  thef  on  tbj  humble  stslk. 

So  they  who  oUsb  to  wealth,  farfst 

The  fHends  in  darker  fortunes  tried, 
1  copied  them—but  I  regrat 

That  I  should  ape  tbe  ways  of  pride. 
And  when  again  the  genial  hoar 

Awakes  the  painted  trOMa  of  lights 
I'll  not  o-erlook  the  modeat  flower 

That  made  the  woods  of  April  bright 


An  Indian  Story  is  a  beautiful  ballad,  written  ia  tbe  veiy 
best  manner^  and  fully  equalling  any  thing  of  tbe  kind  e?er 
composed  by  Southey,  that  king  of  ballad  writers.  Delicate 
allusion  to  the  incidents,  the  interest  so  well  preserved  through- 
out, and  the  appropriate  expressiveness  of  the  diction,  entitle 
it  to  the  highest  commendation. 


AN  INDIAN  STORT. 

"  I  know  where  the  timid  bwn  abidea 
In  the  deptlia  of  the  shaded  dell, 

Where  the  leaTOs  are  broad  and  tbe  thick- 
et hidea. 

With  its  many  stems  and  Ita  tangled  aidea, 
Vvm.  tbe  eye  ef  the  hunter  well. 

*<  I  know  where  theyoung  May  violet  grmrai 

In  its  lone  and  lowly  nook. 
On  the  moeqr  bank,  where  the  lareh  tree 

throws 
Ita  broad  dark  boughs,  in  solemn  repoae, 

Far  oTer  the  silent  brook. 

"And Chat  ttaold  bwn  atartsnot  with  ftar. 

When  I  steal  to  her  secret  bower ; 
And  that  young  May  Tiolet  to  me  la  dear. 
And  I  visit  the  silent  streamlet  near, 

To  look  on  the  lovely  flower." 

Thus  Maquon  sings  as  he  lightly  walks 
To  the  nnnting  ground  on  tbe  hills ; 

*Tls  a  song  of  his  maid  ef  the  woods  and 
rocks, 

With  her  bright  black  eyes  and  long  black 
locks, 
And  voice  like  the  muaic  of  ifQa. 

He  goes  to  the  dhase^but  evil  eyea 
Are  at  watch  in  tbe  thicker  shades ; 

For  she  was  lovely  that  amiled  on  hiaaigha; 

And  he  bore,  tnan.  a  hundred  lovers,  his 
prize, 
The  flower  of  the  forest  maids. 

Tbe  boughs  in  the  morning  wind  areatlrred. 

And  the  woods  their  song  renew. 
With  the  early  carol  of  many  a  blid. 
And  the  quickened  tune  of  tbe  streamlet 
heard 
Where  the  hasels  trickle  with  dew. 

And  Maquon  haa  pNmlsed  hia  dark-haired 
maid. 
Ere  eve  shall  redden  tbe  sky, 
A  good  red  deer  fh>m  the  forest  shade, 
That  bounds  with  the  herd  through  grove 
and  glade, 
At  her  cabin  door  shaU  Ue. 


The  hollow  wooda,  in  the  setting  son, 
Ring  shriU  with  the  flre>bird*s  lay: 
And  Maquon*s  sylvan  labours  are  done, 
And  his  shafta  are  spent,  but  tbe  fffoU 
they  won 
He  bears  on  hia  homeward  way. 

He  stops  near  his  bower->hla  eys  fCRfllw 

Strange  traces  along  the  gronnd— 
At  once  to  the  earth  hia  burden  he  besves, 
Ue  breaks  throngh  tbe  veil  of  boogks  sad 
leaves, 
And  gains  its  Aoor  wtUi  *  boend. 

Bat  the  vines  are  torn  oa  its  wans  fbst 
leant, 
And  all  fh>m  the  young  Shrubs  ttMrs 
By  struggling  handa  beve  the  taaves  been 

rent, 
And  there  hangs  on  Use  aaasatea,  bnksa 
and  bent, 
One  trees  of  the  well-knowB  hair. 

But  where  is  she  who,  attfaia  catan  boor 

Ever  watched  hia  coining  to  see? 
She  is  not  at  the  door,  nor  yet  in  tbe  bower;  | 
He  oalls-^bat  he  only  bean  on  the  flovcr 
The  hum  of  the  laden  bee. 

It  ia  not  a  time  for  idle  grief; 

Nor  a  time  for  tears  to  flow ;  I 

The  borror  that  freeaes  hia  Umbs  isbric^ 
Be  grasps  his  war-axe  and  bow,  and  a  ibtp 

Of  darts  made  sharp  ft>r  the  foe.  I 

And  he  looks  for  the  print  of  the  mfllsn 
feet,  ! 

Where  he  bore  the  maiden  sway ; 
And  he  darts  on  the  Cstal  path  more  fleelj 
Than  the  blaat  thathuntsa  the  vapour  a 
sleet 
0*er  the  wild  November  day. 


*Twa8  earlv  snmmer  when  Maqinon's 

Was  stolen  away  f^m  his  door; 
But  at  length  flie  maples  In  crimK 

And  the  grape  U  Maek  on  the  cabin  «U4 
And  aho  anUM  tt  Ms  liefirth  enee  BMC 
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BttteiBthoFiiMgnnrQ,dnkfliidMM,        ▲»«  the  lodUn  girlft  ttml  Pmb  ihftt  w»y, 
WkenOereOow  leaf  &]]«  not,  Feint  out  tb«T»Ti«lwx^  grave; 

KorUKAotamnihiiiesixiKaiietaiidKoId,      **  And  how  soon  to  the  bower  she  loved,*' 

ThenBeisbi]lockQffireah,dsrkmoidd,  thtjamj^ 

In  tte  deepest  ^oom  of  the  apot.  **  Returned  the  maid  that  vras  borne  away 

From  Maquoo  the  fond  and  the  braTe." 

The  most  choice  and  beautiful  images  which  it  is  possible 
for  a  poet  to  conceive,  are  contained  in  Summer  Wind.  What 
asoggestiveness  in  the  line  "  He  comes  I  Lo  where  the  grassy 
meadow  rons  in  waves  ?'' 

SUIOCEE  WIND. 

BtassBhzy  d^;  the  son  has  drank 
The dBv  that  laj  npon  the  nunning  grass; 
There  is  mstUng  hi  the  lofky  elm 
TUt  canopies  mj  dwelling,  and  its  shade 
Scarce  cooh  me.  All  is  silent,  save  the  faint 
iad  izrterrvpted  mnrmur  (rf  the  bee, 
Settbag  00  the  sick  flowers,  and  then  again 
lanody  on  the  wtng.    The  plants  around 
Fed  tbe  too  potent  f errours :  the  tall  maixe 
Bob  op  its  long  green  leaves;  the  clover 

drwpt 
to  teoder  foliage,  and  dedlnes  its  blooms. 
Bet  &r  io  the  Herceaonchlne  tower  the  hllli, 
Tith  all  their  growths  of  woods,  sQent  and 

Item, 
Ai  tf  the  seorcfalBg  heat  and  daziling  light 
Wen  tot  «a  element  tliey  loved.    Bright 

desd^ 
XotioaieM  i^Qan  of  the  brazen  heaven,— 
Tbetr  bssa  on  the  moimtalxw— their  white 

wig  ia  the  te  ether— Are  the  air 
With  a  reftected  radiance,  and  make  torn 
nepnr's  eye  away,    for  ine,  1  lie 
LufiiCria  thedude,  where  the  thick 

ttat, 
Tetncglnftam  flie  klaees  of  the  tun, 
Bcttst  aome  freshness,  and  I  woo  the  wind 
TkstMin  delays  its  coniint^    Why  so  alow. 


Gentle  and  vo1id>le  spirit  ef  the  air  ? 

Oh,   come  and  breathe  upon  the  fldnting 

earth 
Coolness  and  lifle.    Is  It  that  in  his  caves 
He  hears  me  ?  See,  on  yonder  woody  ridge. 
The  pine  is  bending  his  proud  top,  and  now 
Among  the  nearer  groves,  chestnut  and  oak 
Are  tossing  their  green  bou^  about.    He 

comes! 
Ja  where  the  grassy  meadow  runs  in  waves ! 
The  deep  distressful  silence  of  the  scene 
Breaks  up  with  mingling  of  unnumbered 

sounds 
And  univerBBl  motion.    He  is  oome. 
Shaking  a  shower  of  blossoms  fhmi  the 

shrubs. 
And  bearing  on  their  fragranoe;  and  he 

brings 
Hudc  of  birds,  and  rustling  of  young 

boughs, 
And  sound  of  swaying  branehea,  and  the 

Toice 
Of  distant  waterlklla.   All  the  green  berbi 
Are   stirring  la  his  breath;  a  thousand 

flowers, 
By  the  road  side  and  the  borders  of  the 

teook. 
Nod  gaylr  to  each  other;  glossy  leaves 
Are  twinkling  in  the  sun,  as  if  the  dew 
Were  on  them  yet,  and  silver  waters  break 
Into  small  waves  and  sparkle  as  he  eomea. 


Tke  Prairies  is  perhaps  the  finest  poem  in  the  book ;  it 
combmes  in  the  most  felicitous  manner,  beautj  of  language 
vHh  deep  thooghtfulness  and  sublimity  of  conception.  How 
^noQs  the  images,  how  noble  the  conception,  how  vast  the 
nSse&ve  spirit  I  What  can  be  finer  than  the  comparison  these 
fines  embody  ? 

Lol  they 
In  atry  iwdnlatfops,  te  eway, 
Aa  if  the  ocean,  in  his  gentlest  swell. 
Stood  stUl,  with  all  his  Tt>nnded  billowa  fixed. 
And  motioolees  for  ever.    Hotionless? 
Ne^  they  are  all  unchained  again.    The  clouds 
Swee^  over  with  their  shadowi^  and,  beneath. 
The  suiftoe  rolls  and  fluctuates  to  the  eye ; 
Park  hoUowa  seeiitD  g^e  along  and  chase 
The  sunny  ridges.    Breezes  <tf  the  South! 
Who  toes  the  golden  and  the  flame-hke  Sew«n, 
And  pass  the  prairie-hawk  that,  poised  on  high. 
Flaps  his  broad  wlnga,  yet  moves  net— ye  hare 
AnMog  the  palms  of  Mexico  and  vines 
Of  Texaa,  and  have  crisped  the  limpid  brooks 
Tke*  from  the  fiNmtaiaa  of  SopwwgUde 
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Into  the  ttlm  Padfle— lurs  je  fknnod 
A  noUer  or  atoroUerMene  than  thiar 
•  •••••*• 

The  hand  that  hnilt  the  finnament  hath  heaved 

And  smoothed  these  verdant  awells,  and  sown  their  alopet 

With  herbage,  planted  them  with  island  groves, 

And  hedged  them  round  with  forests.    Fitting  floor 

For  this  magnificent  temple  of  the  sky— 

With  flowers  whose  glory  and  whose  moltitade 

Rival  the  Constellations ! 

Thoughts  of  those  who  may  have  peopled  those  wastes  in 
former  times  crowd  upon  the  poet^  and  give  rise  to  many 
beautiful  reflections. 

As  o'er  the  verdant  waste  I  guide  my  steed. 
Among  the  high  rank  grass  that  sweeps  his  sides, 
The  hollow  beating  of  his  footstep  seems 
A  sacrilegious  sound.    I  think  of  those 
Upon  whose  rest  he  tramples.    Are  they  here— 
The  dead  of  other  days  ?  and  did  the  dust 
Of  these  fair  solitudes  once  stir  with  life, 
And  bum  with  passion?    Let  the  mighty  mounds 
That  overlook  the  river,  or  that  rise 
In  the  dim  forest  crowded  with  old  oaks. 
Answer.    A  race,  that  long  has  passed  away, 
Built  them,  a  disciplined  and  populous  race 
Heaped,  with  long  toil,  the  earth,  while  yet  the  Greek 
Was  hewing  the  Pentellcus  to  forms 
Of  symmetry,  and  rearing  on  its  rock 
The  glittering  Parthenon.    These  ample  fields 
Nourished  their  harvests,  here  their  herds  were  fed 
When  haply  by  their  stalls  the  bison  lowed. 
And  bowed  his  maned  shoulder  to  the  yoke. 
All  day  this  desert  murmured  with  their  toils; 
"Fill  twilight  blushed,  and  lovers  walked,  and  wooed 
In  a  forgotten  langul^ge,  and  old  tunes, 
From  instruments  of  uuremembered  form. 
Gave  the  soft  winds  a  voice.    The  red  maa  came— 
The  roaming  hunter  tribes,  warlike  and  fierce, 
And  the  mound-builders  vanished  from  the  earth.i 
The  solitude  of  centuries  untold  f 

Has  settled  where  they  dwelt   The  prairie-wolf  / 
Hunts  in  their  meadows,  and  his  fresh-dug  den 
Yawns  by  my  path.    The  gopher  mines  the  ground 
Where  stood  their  swarming  cities.    All  Is  gone- 
All— save  the  piles  of  earth  that  hold  their  bones— 
The  platforms  where  they  worshipped  unknown  gods— 
The  barriers  which  they  builded  from  the  soU 
To  keep  the  foe  at  bay— 'till  o'er  the  walls 
The  Mild  beleagnrers  broke,  and,  one  by  one, 
The  strongholds  of  the  plain  were  forced,  and  heaped 
With  corpses.    The  brown  vultures  of  the  wood 
Flocked  to  those  vast  uncovered  sepulchres. 
And  sat,  unscared  and  silent,  at  their  feast, 
Haply  some  solitary  fugitive. 
Lurking  in  marsh  and  forest^  *tiU  the  sense 
Of  desolation  and  of  fear  became 
Bitterer  than  death,  yielded  himself  to  die. 
Man's  better  nature  triumphed  then. 

The  translations  of  this  poet  are  eflected  with  much  grace 
and  spirit.  Love  and  Folly  from  La  Fontaine^  may  be  cited 
as  an  instance  of  the  author's  power  in  this  department  of 
poetic  art.  A  Hymn  to  Death  is  written  in  a  truly  philosophic 
and  contented  tone ;  instead  of  investing  death  with  all  those 
horrors  in  which  poets  generally  disfigure  it,  the  poet  merely 
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coQsiders  its  inevitable  approach  in  the  light  of  a  blessing, 
actiou  as  a  check  on  the  evil  passions  of  meu^  preventing  the 
commissiou  of  crime^  and  bringing  repose  and  consolation  to 
the  sufferer.  Tralj  does  he  say,  "  The  wicked  but  for  thee 
kd  been  too  strong  for  the  good ;  the  great  of  earth  had 
crashed  the  weak  for  ever." 

The  most  perfect  ballad  in  the  book  is  Tie  WhUe-fooied 
Deer,  The  chastity  of  the  language!  the  simplicity  of  the 
iiarrative,  and  its  exquisite  pathos,  would  almost  be  sufHcieut, 
in  themselves,  to  establish  the  author's  fame. 


**  I  loye  to  w»tch  her  as  she  feeda, 

And  think  that  all  is  well. 
While  such  a  gentle  creature  haunts 

The  place  in  which  we  dwell.*^ 
The  youth  obeyed,  and  sought  for  pitsxe 

In  forests  far  away, 
Where,  deep  in  silence  and  in  moss, 

The  ancient  woodland  lay. 

But  once,  in  autumn's  golden  time, 

He  ran^  the  wild  In  rain, 
Nor  roused  the  pheasant  nor  the  deer, 

And  wandered  home  again.  • 

The  crescent  moon  and  crimson  ere 

Shone  with  a  n.ingling  light; 
The  deer,  upon  tho  grassy  meud. 

Was  feeding  full  in  siglit 

He  raised  the  rifle  to  his  eye. 

And  from  the  cliffs  around 
A  sudden  eelio,  shrill  and  sharp, 

Gav  e  l>ack  its  deadly  sound. 

Away  into  the  neighbouring  wood 

The  utartled  creature  flew. 
And  crimson  drops  at  rooming  lay 

Amid  the  glimmering  dew. 

Noxtevcninj;  shone  the  waxing  moon 

As  sweetly  as  before ; 
The  deor  upon  the  grassy  mead 

Was  seen  again  no  more. 

But  ere  that  crescent  moon  was  old. 

By  night  the  red  men  came. 
And  burnt  the  cottane  to  the  ground, 

And  slew  the  youth  and  dame. 

Now  woods  have  overgrown  the  mead, 

And  hid  theclilTs  from  sight; 
There  shrielis  the  hoverinj?  huwk  at  noon. 

And  prowls  the  fox  at  night. 


THE  WHITE-FOOTED  DEER, 

li  w^  a  hundred  years  ago. 

When,  by  the  woodland  ways. 
The  trareUer  saw  the  wQd  deer  drink, 

Or  crop  the  birchen  sprays: 
P*n««h  a  hilU  whose  roclcy  side 

O'erbrowed  a  |sras!«y  mead, 
AM  fenced  a  cottApe  from  the  wind, 

A  deer  was  wont  to  feed. 

Sie  only  came  when  on  the  cliffs 

The  evening  moonlight  Uiy, 
Aad  no  man  knew  the  secret  haunts 

Id  which  she  walked  by  day. 

White  were  her  feet,  her  forehead  showed 

A  spot  of  silvery  white, 
nst  seemed  to  glimmer  like  a  star 

in  aatomn's  hazy  night 

Aa4  here,  when  sang  the  wbippoorwill. 

She  crupped  the  sprouting  leavcji, 
Aad  here  her  mstllng  steps  were  heard 

On  still  October  eves. 
'Bat  when  the  broad  mldrommer  moon 

Base  o>r  that  fS^^anY  lawn, 
BaMe  the  sUver-footed  deer 

There  grazed  a  spotted  fiawn. 
The  eottage  dame  forbade  her  son 

To  aim  the  rifle  here ; 
''  It  were  a  sin,"  she  said,  "  to  hann 

Or  fright  that  friendly  deer. 
"Tby  spot  has  been  my  pleasant  home 

Ten  peatreftil  years  and  more ; 
And  ever  when  the  moonlight  shines. 

She  feeds  before  our  door. 

"The  red  men  say  that  here  she  walked 

A  tboosoDd  moons  ago ; 
They  never  raise  the  war-whoop  here, 

And  never  twang  the  bow. 

Mrs.  Sigoumey  is  a  poetess  possessing,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  those  qualities  which  entitle  the  possessor  to  (he  rank 
of  a  first  ekss  writer.  Her  vigorous  compreliensiveness,  lofty 
aspirings,  brilliant  fancy,  philosophy,  and  philanthropic  zeal, 
coupled  with  her  sublime  references  to  Almighty  perfection, 
and  the  grand  moral  tendency  of  her  poetry,  unite  in  claiming 
U 
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for  her  an  amount  of  admiration  which  enables  her  to  hold 
one  of  the  highest  places  among  the  poets  of  her  country. 

In  like  manner  the  patriotism  which  she  has  always  evinced^ 
her  Sparlan  veneration  for  virtue,  and  scathing  denunciations 
of  crime ;  her  deep-rooted  love  of  nature,  and  the  elegance, 
compass,  and  power  of  her  language,  have  all  had  their  share 
in  accomphshing  that  universal  success  which  her  writings  have 
obtained.  The  class  of  subjects  she  has  chosen  to  act  as  the 
interpreters  of  her  thoughts,  are,  most  fortunately,  the  very 
best  she  could  have  selected,  not  merely  for  the  perpetuation 
of  her  fame,  but  for  that  which  is  of  far  greater  import, 
the  extension  of  virtuous  principles,  and  creation  of  the  best 
incentives  to  every  triumph  of  virtue.  If  that  peculiar 
and  most  enviable  capacity  were  more  general,  by  whose  plastic 
touch  what  has  for  ages  appeared  repulsive  and  difficult  of  ac- 
complishment, instantaneously  becomes  transformed  into  a 
seductive  and  desiderated  treasure;  and  what  has  hitherto 
been  invested  with  seeming  charms,  and  the  almost  irresistible 
delectations  which  luxury  supposes,  not  alone  "withers  and 
grows  dim," — but  becomes  more  terrible  than  Erinnys  with  her 
cincture  of  snaies  j  if  such  a  gift  was  common  even  to  the 
majority  of  intellectual  minds,  Sigourncy's  talents  might  not 
demand  such  emphatic  a])preciation.  It  is  her  almost  total 
isolation  in  this  respect,  which  brings  her  more  prominently 
into  notice,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  form  a  superficial  ac- 
quaintance with  her  poetry  to  become  convinced  of  her  fearless 
power  in  advocating  the  cause  of  virtue.  Truly  her  brilliant 
talents  not  only  elevate  the  standard  of  intellectuality  which 
dignifies  her  sex,  but  must  naturally  inspire  its  members  with 
expectations,  in  which  their  widened  influence,  and  far  extended 
importance  as  a  class,  are  conspicuously  distinguished. 

It  is  exceedingly  questionable  whether  Sigourney  would  not 
gain  from  a  comparison  with  her  poetic  sister,  Felicia  Hemutis. 
Many  would  esteem  her  an  equal  in  fancy,  grace,  and  rythmi- 
cal beauty,  while  in  vigor  and  range  of  comprehension  she  is 
most  undoubtedly  superior.  OrMa^  as  a  narrative  is  per- 
fect ;  the  beauty  of  the  language  which  indeed  is  exquisite, 
the  faithful  embodiment  of  the  artlessness  of  the  heroine,  the 
strain  of  wild,  plaintive  melody  pervading  the  poem,  which  is 
so  thoroughly  in  consonance  with  the  subject,  and  the  melan- 
choly catastrophe  it  contains;  the  imprecation  uttered  by  the 
dying  mother  of  the  heroine  on  her  faithless  husband,  so  figura- 
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tivelv  beaQiiful !  the  curse  of  him  '^  who  knoweth  where  the 
lightnings  hide/'  the  lofty  sublimity  of  OrUka  in  scoruing 
death,  and  the  abrupt  grandeur  of  the  conclusion^  unite  in 
constituting  it  a  most  lovdv  poem.  How  gently  falls  upon 
the  ear,  and  enters  the  very  heark,  this  beautiful  description  ! 


TTielT  tweet  bower 
Base  like  •  gem  amid  the  rural  scene, 
O'er-eaaoided  with  treea,  where  coQOtless 

birdi 
CarftI'd  onweuied,  the  gay  aqoiirel  leaped, 
Aad  the  wild  bee  vent  tiogiaK  to  his  work, 
SatUte  Tith  luxury.  Through  matted  snuf, 


With  silver  foot,  a  frolic  fountaio  stdc. 
Still  track'd  by  deepening  greenneM,  while 

afar 
The  mighty  prairie  met  the  bending  ihieA, 
A  sea  at  rest^  whose  sleeping  waves  were 

flowers. 


The  note  which  precedes  the  poem,  proves  the  Bell  of  Ike 
Wreck  to  have  been  founded  on  fact :  it  is  written,  as  the 
reader  will  now  observe,  with  much  feeling  and  beauty. 


BELL  OF  THE  WRECK, 

Too,  ton,  ton, 

rhoa  faeU  by  bUJows  swung. 
And  ni^t  and  day  thy  warning  words 

H^eat  vlth  moamf  ul  tongue  ! 
TaM  for  the  queeniy  boat. 

ITreek  d  on  yon  rocky  shore ; 
Ses  weal  is  in  ber  pekuse  halla, 

She  rides  the  surge  no  more ! 
Tell  tor  Uie  master  bold. 

The  kigh-fiouTd  and  the  brave, 
Tbo  raled  her  Uke  a  thing  of  Ufe 

Aatfd  the  crei^ed  w«ve  \ 
Tofl  for  the  hardy  crew. 

Sobs  of  the  storm  and  blast, 
Wlu>teng  the  tyrant  ocean  dared. 

But  It  vanquished  them  at  last ! 

T«l  <i«  Uie  roan  of  God, 

Vkose  hallowed  voice  of  prayer 
P.owodm  above  the  stMed  groan 

Of  (hat  uueaee  despair  1 
fiov  jvedous  were  those  tones 

Ob  that  sad  verge  of  Ufe, 
Amid  the  fierce  and  freezing  storm. 

And  the  raoDntain-bOlow's  strife  ! 
TqQ  far  the  kver  lost 

To  the  summoned  bridal  train ! 
Bri^t  glows  a  picture  on  his  breast, 

Beaeaitb  the  nn&thom'd  nmin. 
<>iw  from  ber  casement  gazeth 

Long s'er  the  misty  sea; 
He  oosKth  not,  pale  maiden, 

His  heart  is  oQld  tpthce! 


Toll  for  the  absent  aire, 

VTho  to  bis  home  drew  near. 
To  bless  a  glad  expecting  group. 

Fond  wife,  and  children  dear  I 
They  heap  the  biasing  hearth 

The  festal  board  is  spread. 
But  •  foarf  ul  guest  Is  at  the  gate. 

Room  for  the  sheeted  dead ! 

Toll  for  the  loved  and  fair. 

The  whelm*d  bent  ath  the  tide, 
The  broken  harps  around  whose  strings 

The  dull  sea  monsters  glide ! 
Mother  and  nursling  sweet, 

Uefc  from  the  household  throng ; 
There's  bitter  weeping  in  the  nest 

Where  breath 'd  their  soul  of  song. 

Toil  for  the  hearts  that  bleed 

'Neata  misery's  furrowing  trace! 
Toll  fur  the  hapless  orphan  loft 

The  last  of  all  Ms  race! 
Yea,  with  thy  heaviest  knell 

From  surge  to  rocky  shore. 
Toll  for  the  living,  not  the  dead, 

Whose  mortal  woos  are  o'er ! 

Toll,  toll,  toU, 

O'er  breeze  and  billow  free, 
And  with  thy  Btartllng  lore  instruct 

Each  rover  of  the  sea ; 
Tell  how  o'er  proudest  joys 

May  swift  destruction  sweep. 
And  bid  him  build  his  hopes  on  liii,'h. 

Lone  Teacher  of  the  deep ! 


The  Advertiiement  of  a  Lost  Day,  is  written  in  a  moral, 
contcniplative,  and  eminently  religious  vein,  and  so  as  to  attract 
tke  attention  of  the  most  giddy ;  they  must  be  truly  abandoned, 
and  incapable  of  reflection,  who  can  read  the  following  lines 
without  deriving  benefit  from  their  suggestions. 

ADVEBTISEHEMT  OF  A  LOST  DAY 


L(Mt!  h»t!  lost! 

A  iem  of  countless  price, 
Cut  ft  om  the  living  rock, 

And  graved  In  Faradise ; 


^t  round  with  three  times  eight 
Large  diamonds,  clear  and  bright, 

And  ooch  with  sixty  smaller  ones, 
AU  changeful  as  the  light. 
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Lost^where  the  thoughtleM  throng 

In  Fashion's  mazes  vrind. 
Where  tiilleth  Folly's  song, 

Leaving  a  sting  behind ; 
Yet  to  my  hand  twas  given 

A  golden  harp  to  buy, 
Such  as  the  whltc-robed  choir  attune 

To  deathless  minstrelsy. 
Lost!  lost!  lost! 

I  feel  all  search  is  vain; 
That  gem  of  countless  cost 

Can  ne'er  be  mine  a^&in ; 


I  offer  no  reward. 

For  till  these  heart-strings  serer, 
I  know  that  Hearen-entrosted  gift 

Is  reft  away  for  ever. 
Bat  when  the  sea  and  land 

Like  burning  scroll  have  fled, 
rUseeit  in  His  hand 

Who  judgeth  quick  and  dead; 
And  when  of  scath  and  loss 

That  man  can  ne'er  repair, 
The  dread  inquiry  meets  my  soul. 

What  shall  it  answer  there  ? 


Mrs.  Sigouraey  has  given  evidence  in  Niagara,  as  well  as 
in  many  other  of  her  poems,  of  the  possession  of  masculine 
power,  and  grasp  of  thought.  How  full  of  vigor,  and  lofty 
imagination^  this  line  I 

*'  God  hath  set  his  rainbow  on  thy  forehead." 

As  an  evidence  of  the  power  of  genius  in  investing  any  sub- 
ject with  interest,  and  also  as  an  example  of  a  well  organized 
mind  drawing  sublime  inferences  from  apparently  the  most 
trivial  objects,  The  Shred  of  Linen  deserves  perusal.  Tie 
Mourning  Daughter  is  another  instance  of  the  forcible  ima- 
gination, original  conception,  and  exalted  mind  of  the  authoress. 
The  tale  is  told  with  a  matchless  dignity,  and  calm  simphcity, 
which  bears  us  along  like  a  majestic  stream,  mirroring  ite  truth 
in  its  transparent  beauty. 

Napoleon  at  Helena,  is  written  in  a  nervous  strain  of  lyric 
grandeur,  evidencing  great  classic  taste,  sound  judgment,  and 
the  same  depth  of  thought,  and  masculine  vigor,  which  have 
been  already  adverted  to.  As  an  exhibition  of  great  spirit 
and  national  pride,  which  render  it  highly  interesting,  we  shall 
instance  Columbia's  Ships — a  narrative  of  much  interest,  and 
wearing  a  romantic  dress.  The  Trial  of  the  Dead,  can  hardly 
be  read  without  communicating  to  the  reader  a  portion  of  the 
weird  and  mysterious  feeling,  which  influences  its  incident  and 
language.  For  its  length,  perhaps  the  prettiest  thing  that 
ever  was  written  is,  T/ie  Death  of  an  In/ant ;  the  ideas  are 
beautiful  in  the  extreme,  and  follow  each  other  in  a  most 
natural  way,  which  leaves  an  impression  on  the  mind,  of 
excellence  not  to  be  surpassed  :  it  is  enough  to  convert  au 
Infidel,  and  to  bring  tears  into  the  eyes  of  the  veriest  misan- 
thrope that  exer  lived. 

The  Rainbow  pours  forth  a  fresh  flood  of  her  thoughtful, 
yet  energetic,  and  glowing  poetry  :  how  beautifully  the  poet 
insinuates  that  the  junction  of  the  smile  and  the  tear-drop, 
have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  rainbow.     It  is  an  idea 
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worthy  of  HoEner,  and  heathen  mythology  has  not  produced 
aoy  thing  to  surpass  it.  Another  talisman^  with  power  to 
"Ope  the  sympathetic  source  of  tears/'  is  255^  Infanffi  Prayer* 
Harold  and  Tostiy  shew  the  authoress  to  be  in  no  wise  deficient 
in  that  simple  grace,  dramatic  power^  and  spirited  method,  so 
essential  for  the  perfection  of  the  ballad.  If  any  other  instance 
of  the  psychological  beauties  of  Mrs.  Sigourney  were  required, 
we  should  find  one  in  her  beautiful  poem,  called  Dreams.  It 
is  full  of  superb  images,  woven  in  the  light  of  the  brightest 
fancy,  yet  formed  of  the  essence  of  the  soundest  truth  :  there 
is  a  most  charming  moral  conclusion  evolved  from  the  consi- 
deration of  the  subject. 

MafCa  Three  Guesis,  is  an  exquisite  ballad,  remarkable  for 
its  beauty,  and  appropriateness ;  it  is  written  in  an  interesting, 
yet  easily  comprehended  strain,  which  might  eflSftct  more  good 
by  leading  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  its  more  essential 
objects,  than  a  thousand  homilies,  and  all  the  tracts  which  ever 
jet  issued  from  Exeter  Hall. 

An  excellent  instance  of  the  deep  reflection,  analytical  power, 
and  graphic  mode  of  treatment  of  the  writer,  is  afforded  us, 
in  The  Unrifled  Cabinet^^'We  present  the  reader  with  its 
contents. 


TOE  UNRIFLED  CABINET. 

Whasbantlisttliiebe?   When? 

So  many  bads 
We  sheltered  in  tbe  garden  of  oar  heart, 
Tet  ire  tbslr  young  sheatha  open'd  to  the 

nin, 
tktjtarMHydr  leavea and  died,  we  shrink 

torn 

TlKir  raeant  pifloes,  lest  the  same  sharp 

grtef 
And  troabie  come  opon  OS.   Life  doth  seem, 
«lth  all  its  banners  of  feUdty. 
Like  the  &ir  alcore  of  the  bard,  and  seat 
Qasaiy,  on  wbldi  we  find  no  rest 

la  the  mind*a  storehoaae,  gold  we  had, 

sad  gems 
GsUKr'd  from  inany  a  tome.    Tbe  key  we 

Ta  Miliary,  and  she  hath  betray 'd  her  trust, 
K<r  when  we  ask  of  her,  she  saith  that  years 
Aad  deeptoaa  cares  distorbed  her,  tin  she 


Oar  stewardship  of  thonght.    When  shall 

it  be 
That  we  may  hoard  tat  intellect,  nor  find 
The  work-day  World,  or  stealthy  Time,  a 

thief? 

Leases  of  tenements  amid  the  sands 
And  on  thedond,  papers  and  bonds  we  had. 
In  Earth's  handwriting,  well  endorsed  and 

seal'd 
By  smooth-tongned  Hope. 

They're  lost !    The  lock  Is  forced ! 
The  casket  rifled !    All  our  treasorcs  gone ! 
And  only  a  brown  cobweb  in  their  place. 
Span  by  some  mocking  spider. 

still,  ye  say 
We  may  obtain  a  cabinet,  whose  hoard 
Robber,  nor  faithless  friend,  nor  rust  of 

years. 
Shall  e*er  invade. 

When  shall  that  time  be?    When? 
When  Heaven's  pore  gate  unfoldeth,  and 

thy  soul 
Glides  like  a  sunbeam  throagh. 
Then  shall  it  be. 


With  the  following  poem,  entitled  Alice,  in  Heaven, 
io  her  Family,  left  on  Earthy  and  but  little  known  in  this 
country,  we  close  our  notice  of  the  American  Uemans.  It 
is  necessary  to  mention  that  this  poem  was  composed  on 
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the  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  highly  interesting  deaf  and  dumb 
young  lady  ;  she  is  here  represented  as  having  arrived  at  the 
mansions  of  bliss,  and,  meeting  her  father,  thus  apostrophises 
those  fond  objects  of  her  affection,  whom  she  had  left 
earth  : — 


on 


SisTEBB  I  there's  miuic  here  I 

From  oountlew  harpg  it  flows, 
Throagliout  this  bright  celestial  sphere. 

Nor  paoM  nor  discord  knows : 
The  seal  la  melted  from  my  ear 

By  love  dlrlno, 
And  what  Uiro'  life  I  pin'd  to  hear, 
Is  mine!  Is  mine! 
The  warbling  of  aii  ever-tuneful  choir. 
And  the  foil  deep  response  of  David's  sacred  lyre. 
Did  kind  earth  hide  from  mo 
Uer  broken  harmony, 
That  thus  the  melodies  of  Heaven  might  roll, 
And  whelm  in  deeper  tides  of  bliss,  my  rapt,  my  wondering  soul  ? 

IL 

Joy  I  I  am  mate  no  more; 
My  sad  and  silent  years. 
With  all  their  loneliness,  arc  o  er ; 
Sweet  Sisters!  dry  your  tears. 
Listen,  at  hush  of  eve^listen  at  dawn  of  day- 
List  at  the  hour  of  prayer.  Can  you  not  hear  my  lay  f 
Untaught,  uncheck'd  it  came, 
Ab  light  from  chaos  beamed. 
Praising  lils  everlasting  name, 
Whose  blood  from  Calvary  stream  d, 
And  still  it  swelb  tliat  highest  strain,  the  song  of  the  redeem'O. 

IIL 
Brother !— my  only  one ! 

Belov'd  from  childhood's  hoar% 

With  wliora,  beneath  the  vernal  sun, 

I  wander'd,  when  our  task  was  done. 

To  gather  early  flow'rs, — 

t  cannot  come  to  thee, 

Though  'twas  so  sweet  to  rest 


Upon  thy  gently  guiding  arm^ 

Thy  sympathising  breast,- 

Tls  better  here  to  be. 


>  better! 
IV. 

No  disappointments  Phroud 

The  angel  bow'rs  of  joy ; 
Our  knowledge  Imtli  no  cloud. 

Our  pleasures  no  alloy  ; 
The  fearful  words— fo  puri^ 

Are  never  braath'd  above ; 
Hearcn  hath  no  broken  heart — 

Call  me  not  hence— my  love. 
V. 

Oh  Mother  I  He  Is  here, 

To  whom  my  soul  so  grew, 
lliat  when  Death's  fatal  spear. 
Stretched  him  ui>on  his  bier, 
I  fain  must  follow  too. 
His  smile  uiy  infant  griefs  reHtratn'd; 

His  image  In  ray  childitth  dro  iro. 
And  o'er  my  young  affections  i-oign'd, 
With  gratitude  unnttcr'dand  supreme; 
But  yet,  till  these  refulgent  skies  burst  fbrth  in  radiant  glow, 
I  luiow  not  half  th'  unmeasured  debt  a  daughter's  heart  doth  owe. 
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A«k  ve,  if  still  his  heart  returns  Ita  ardent  glow  ?  , 

Ask  ye,  if  filial  lore 
Embodied  spirits  prove  f 
Look  I  *tU  a  little  spttce,  ere  thon  shalt  rise  to  knoir : 
1  bend  to  soothe  ihy  woes, 

**  Hittv  near"  thou  canat  not  see ; 
I  watch  Ui]r  lone  repose — 
AucK  doth  comfort  thee  ; 
To  welcome  thee  I  widt— blest  Mother,  come  to  me  ! 

The  greatest  humorist  among  his  poetical  brethren  is  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.     His  humor  is  of  the  moat  quahit  and  pe- 
culiar order^  and  like  all  humorous  poets  of  a  high  rank,  he  is 
capable  of  afTecting  the  most  melting  pathos.     Satire  is  ano- 
ther vein  into  which  his  humor  frequently  runs,  and  even  in 
didactic  themes  he  pours  forth  a  rich  ingredient  of  this  accej)- 
table  spirit.     In  all  his  humorous  compositions,  tlie  most 
excellent   sense   and  worthy    purpose  are    clearly    manifest. 
Holmes  is  not  merely  a  humorist,  he  has  given  more  tlian 
sufficient  evidence  of  liisS  capability  in  treating  contemplative 
subjects,  and  when  his  muse  aspires  to  that  species  of  com  po- 
sition, his  language  is  always  the  most  elegant,  and  his  ideas 
the  most  elevated  of  their  kind.     He  is  also,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered, a  poet  of  greater  promise  than  performance,  and  it 
would  be  exceedingly  hazardous  to  venture  an  opinion  as  to 
the  d^ee  of  fame  which  he  may  hereafter  reach.     That  humor 
is  his  most  congenial  theme,  and  the  one  whose  cultivation 
will  obtain   for  him  the  greatest  amount  of  success,  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt.     He  is  perhaps  the  only  humorist 
his    country    has   produced,    and   this    in    itself  might  be 
sufficient  to  magnify  his  celebrity  ;  but  the  great  depth  of  his 
humorous  talent,  its  variety,  and  its  happy  co-existence  with 
the  most  thrilling  pathos,  the  "  Seria  raista   locis"  arc  the 
solid  title-deeds  which. establish  the  author's  fame.     To  these 
it  is  true  one  more  might  be  added,  which  is  simply  this ;  that 
having  principally  made  use  of  this  distinguished  talent  for 
the  laudable  purpose  of  instructing  the  poor,  and  of  elevating 
their  tastes,  eradicating  their  vices,  and  improving  their  general 
condition,  both  moral  and  physical,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit 
of  des^ted  youth,  in  inculcating  generous   and  honorable 
principles,  and  in  developing  their  growing  tastes,  the  motive 
which  sanctifies  such  compositions,  independent  of  tlieir  in- 
imitable adaptation  to  the  task,  by  reason  of  tlieir  attractive 
nature,  must  necessarily  insure  no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
respect  and  admiration  to  the  benefit  of  him  who  has  given 
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them  to  the  world.  There  are  many  things  in  Holmes'  hu- 
morous pieces  which  bear  strong  resemblance  to  the  similar 
productions  of  our  English  satirists,  Swift,  Pope,  and  Thomas 
Hood.  He  possesses  Swift's  quaintness  and  motley  merriment. 
Pope's  pohsh  and  graceful  point,  and  the  solemn  pathos  and 
allied  excruciating  mirth  of  Hood.  In  addition  to  these  he 
has  a  certain  originality  of  his  own,  which  would  be  difficult 
to  define,  but  which  would  seem  to  consist  in  freedom  and 
facility,  engrafted  on  the  broad,  hearty  nature  of  Brother 
Jonathan.  No  matter  how  earnestly  the  mock  piiilauthropist 
may  deprecate  his  irony,  or  how  gravely  the  sanctimonious 
sophist  may  censure  his  light-hearted  and  innocuous  mirth, 
Holmes  may  reasonably  console  himself  with  the  reflection, 
that  his  objects  have  been  for  the  promotion  of  good,  and  that 
the  results  of  his  labors  have  been  duly  and  generously  appre- 
ciated by  his  countrymen  at  home,  and  by  all  his  benevolent 
readers  in  the  mother  country. 

Foetry  contains  many  fine  passages  :  taking  a  retrospective 
glance,  the  author  alludes  to  the  universality  of  the  object  of 
his  panegyric  ;  he  points  out  how  all  human  beings  are  either 
more  or  less  embued  with  poetic  feehngs: — 


Tlicrc    breathes    no  being  but  has  some 

pretence 
To  that  fine  instinct  called  poetic  sense ; 
Tlie  rudest  savage  roaming  through  the  wild. 
The  simplest  ruhtlc,  bendhig  o  er  his  child, 
The  infant  listening  to  the  warbling  bird, 
The    mother   smiling  at   its  half-fonned 

>V()rd ; 
The  boy  uncaged,  who  tracks  the  fields  at 

l.irire. 
The  ;^ir],  turned  matron  to  her  babe-like 

cliarge ; 
The  ft-ccman,    casting  with  unpurchased 

hand 
The  vote  that  shakos  the  tnrrets  of  the  land ; 
The  slave,  who,  slumbering  on  his  rusted 

chain, 
Dreams  of  the  palm  trees  on  liis  burning 

plain ; 


The  hot-cheeked  reveUer,  tossing  down  the 

wine, 
To  Join  the  chorus  pealing  **Au]d  Ung 

syne ;" 
The  gentle  maid,  whose'asnre  eye  grows  dim, 
While  Heaven  is  listening  to  her  eTeolng 

hymn  ; 
The  jewelled  beaaty,  when  her  steps  draw 

near 
The  circling  dance  and  dazzling  chandelier ; 
E'en  trembling  age,  when  Spring's  renewing 

air 
Waves  the  thin  ringlets  of    his  silvered 

hair;— 
All,  all  are  glowing  with  the  inward  flame. 
Whose  wider  halo  wreaths  the  poet's  name, 
While,  unembalmed,  the  aUent  dreamer  dies, 
His  memory  passing  with  his  smiles  and 

sighs! 


The  poem  contains  two  excellent  lyrics,  a  fine  eulogium  on 
Shakspere,  and  a  scathing  denunciation  of  the  poetry  of  Des- 
pair. The  poet  most  beautifully  shews  us  how  all  things  afford 
us  subjects  for  poetry.  The  warrior  is  incited  to  battle  by  song, 
and  the  sweets  of  peace  are  chauiited  by  the  muse.  He  evidently 
cherishes  the  theory  regarding  Homer  and  the  old  poets, 
namely,  that  they  have  conceived  all  the  poetical  ideas  which 
it  was  possible  for  man  to  originate,  and  concludes  by  shewing 
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thai  although  States  rise  and  fall^  temples  are  upreared,  and 
topple  to  their  bases^  an  earthquake  may  render  useless  a 
"centaiys  toil/'  Poetry  can  make  a  name  reverberate  through 
the  world  during  its  existence.  Terpsiekore,  contains  much 
wit^  humour,  and  sound  judgment.  It  is  written  in  a  strictly 
classical  spirit.  A  Rhymed  Lesson^  commences  in  a  humorous 
mn,  and  goes  on  to  show  that  God  brought  us  into  the  world, 
not  that  he  might  tyrannize  over  us,  but  that  we  might  possess 
the  world  for  our  enjoyment,  having  evinced  our  gratitude  to 
him  by  our  obedience  to  his  laws,  thus  giving  us  an  opportunity 
of  working  out  our  welfare. 

The  poem  is  especially  intended  for  the  uneducated  poor, 
irhom  it  instructs  in  those  essential  moral  principles,  and  social 
virtues,  with  which,  from  their  utter  ignorance,  they  are  neces- 
sarily nnacqaainted ;  it  points  out  the  necessity  of  holding 
our  passions  in  check,  inculcates  christian  toleration,  and  re- 
commends dispassionate  judgment :  it  winds  up  with  a  patriotic 
eologium  on  America,  well  adapted  to  the  poor  and  uneducated 
youth.  The  instruction  is  given  in  a  vein,  semi  serious  and 
semi  comic,  and  is  consequently  most  likely  to  be  generally 
read. 

How  beautifully  Holmes  can  indite  a  ballad,  may  be  judged 
from^ 


THE  STAB  AND  THE  WATER -LaT. 

Tbe  ran  stepped  <b>wn  from  his   golden 
Uupooe, 

And  k7  in  Uie  silent  aea, 
And  the  Uly  had  folded  her  mtin  learea. 

For  a  deepy  Uiing  waa  she ; 
Whstlstlie  Utj  dreaming  of? 

Wlij  eriiip  the  waters  blue  ? 
See,  lee,  she  is  ItMng  her  yamished  lid ! 

Her  vhite  loiTee  are  glistening  through  I 
Tbe  Rose  is  cooling  his  burning  cheek 

bthelapofthe  breathless  tide ;— 
The  Ulj  haUi  sisters  fresh  and  fklr, 

Thst  would  lie  h  J  the  Rose's  side ; 
He  voold  love  her  better  than  all  the  rest, 

And  be  woold  be  fond  and  tme  ;— 
But  the  Hly  unfolded  her  weaiy  lids, 

ABd  looked  at  the  sky  so  blue. 
Beaumber,  remember,  thou  silly  one, 

lUiw  fiftst  will  Uiy  summer  glide, 
Afid  wilt  tbflfu  wither  a  Tirgln  pale. 

Or  flonriah  a  blooming  bride  ? 
**  Oh  the  Rose  Is  old,  and  thorny,  and  cold. 

And  be  tires  on  earth,'*  said  she; 
"Bat  the  Star  Is  flUr  and  he  Uves  in  the  air. 

And  he  shall  my  bridegroom  be.** 


But  what  if  the  stormy  doud  should  come, 

And  ruffle  the  silver  sea? 
Would  he  turn  his  eye  from  the  distant  sky, 

Ts  smile  on  a  thing  like  thee  ? 
O  no,  Ikir  Lily,  he  will  not  send 

One  ray  from  his  far-off  throne : 
The  winds  shall  blow  and  the  waves  shall 
flow, 

And  thou  wilt  be  left  alone. 

There  is  not  a  leaf  on  the  mountain  top, 

Nor  a  drop  of  evening  dew. 
Nor  a  golden  sand  on  the  sparkling  shore. 

Nor  a  pearl  in  the  waters  blue. 
That  he  has  not  cheered  with  his  flckle  smile 

And  warmed  with  his  faithless  beam, — 
And  will  he  be  true  to  a  pallid  flower. 

That  floats  on  the  quiet  stream  ? 

Alas  for  the  Lily  .'  she  would  not  heed. 

But  turned  to  the  skies  afar. 
And  bared  her  breast  to  the  tn»nbling  ray 

That  shot  Anom  the  rising  Star ; 
The  cloud  came  over  the  darkened  sky. 

And  over  the  waters  wide : 
She  looked  in  vain  through  the  beating  rain, 

And  sank  in  the  stormy  tide. 


The  Laei  Leaf^  is  decidedly  the  oddest  of  his  productions. 
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and  the  one  perhaps  which  is 
idiosyncrasies :  we  here  insert  it 

THE  LAST  LEAF. 
I  saw  him  onc«  before. 
As  ho  passed  by  the  door, 

And  agntn 
The  pavement  Atones  rcsoimd, 
As  he  totters  o'er  the  ground 

With  his  cane. 
They  say  that  In  his  prime, 
Ere  the  pruning  knife  of  Time 

Cut  him  down, 
Not  a  better  man  was  found 
By  the  crier  on  his  round 

Through  the  town. 
But  now  he  walks  the  8treet^ 
And  he  looks  at  all  he  meeU 

Sod  and  wan, 
And  be  shakes  lils  feeble  bead, 
That  It  seems  as  If  he  said 

"  They  are  gone." 
The  mossy  marbles  rest 
On  the  lips  that  he  had  pressed 

In  their  bloom. 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 
On  tlie  tomb. 


most  calculated  to  dispby  liis 


My  grandmamma  has  said, — 
Poor  old  lady,  she  la  dead 

Long  ago,— 
That  he  had  a  Roman  nose, 
And  his  cheek  was  like  a  rose 

In  the  snow. 

Bat  now  his  nose  is  thin. 
And  It  rests  upon  his  chin 

Like  a  staff. 
And  a  crook  Is  in  his  back, 
And  a  melancholy  crack 

In  his  laugh. 

I  know  it  Ifl  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

At  him  here ; 
But  the  old  three-cornered  liat, 
And  the  breeches,  and  all  that 

Are  so  queer ! 

And  If  I  should  live  to  bo 
The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree 

In  the  spring,— 
Let  them  smile,  as  I  do  now. 
At  the  old  forsaken  bough 

Where  I  ding. 


Exquisite  satire,  and  marvellous  fidelity,  are  evidenced  in 
the  following : — 


.MY  AUNT. 

My  aunt !  my  dear  unmarried  aunt ! 

Long  years  have  o'er  her  flown  ; 
Yet  still  she  strains  the  aching  clasp 

That  binds  her  virgin  zone ; 
I  know  It  hurts  her,-7though  she  looks 

As  cheerful  as  she  can; 
Her  waist  Is  ampler  than  her  life, 

For  life  Is  but  a  span. 
My  aunt  I  my  poor  deluded  aunt ! 

Her  hair  is  almost  grey ; 
Why  will  she  train  that  winter  curl 

In  such  a  spring-like  way  ? 
How  can  she  lay  her  glasses  down, 

And  say  she  reads  as  well. 
When  through  a  double  convex  lens. 

She  Just  makes  out  to  spell  ? 
Her  fiither;— grandpapa !  forgive 

This  erring  lip  Its  smiles, — 
Vowed  she  should  make  the  finest  girl 

Within  a  hundred  miles ; 
He  sent  her  to  a  stylish  school ; 

'Twas  In  her  thirteenth  June  ; 
And  with  her,  as  the  rules  required, 
*  Two  towels  and  a  spoon." 


They  braced  my  aunt  against  a  board. 
To  make  her  straight  and  tall; 

They  laced  her  up,  they  starred  her  down, 
To  make  her  light  and  small ; 

They  pinched  her  feet,  they  singed  her  hair, 

0  They  screwed  It  up  with  pins ; 

0  never  mortal  suflkntsd  mure 
In  penance  for  her  sins. 

So,  when  my  precious  aunt  was  done. 

My  grandslre  brought  her  back  \ 
(By  daylight,  lest  some  rabid  youth 

Might  follow  on  the  track ;) 
"  Ah  !**  said  my  grandalre,  as  he  shook 

Some  powder  in  his  pan, 
"  What  could  this  lovely  creature  do 

Agaiust  a  desperate  man  !" 

Alas  !  nor  chariot,  nor  barouche, 

Nor  bandit  cavalcade. 
Tore  ft-om  the  trembling  father's  arms, 

His  all  accomplished  maid. 
For  her  how  happy  had  It  been  ! 

And  Heaven  had  spared  to  me 
To  see  one  sad,  ungathercd  rose 

On  my  ancestral  tree. 


In  the  next  quotation,  we  are  furnished  with  a  most  extra- 
ordinary instance  of  appropriate  imagery  :  we  are  astonished 
at  the  happy  manner  in  which  every  line  bears  leference  to  the 
Tailor's  calling,  and  by  the  wonderful  facility  with  which  all 
external  objects,  be  they  great  or  small,  are  compared  to  the 
humble  technicdities  which  characterize  his  profession. 
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TVWnSQ,  BT  A  TAILOR, 
Par  hath  pot  cm  Us  Jacket,  and  anmnd 
Ha  barning  boMia  bBttooed  It  irlth  ttvt. 
Hwe  will  I  lar  me  an  th«  yelret  gz«n» 
Tbftt  Is  Bke  padding  to  earth's  meagre  rite, 
Aad  hold  eooomumloa  «ith  the  thingaaboat 

Ah  Be !  how  lorebr  la  the  golden  braid. 
That  btaida  the  ikm  of  nl^t's  deaoendfaig 

TObcl 

Iba  thin  temt^  qnirertng  on  their  illkan 

thnadai, 
^  make  a  music  like  to  ruatling  satin, 
^the  Ugh*  breeaes  smooth  their  downynap, 
Ba!  what  la  this  that  rises  to  my  toach, 
So  like  a  coahlon?  can  it  be  a  cabbage? 
hjti,  it  is  that  deeply  ii\Jnred  flower 
wMchboya  do  flont  us  with;— bat  yet  I 

loTetl^«, 
Tbflo  giant  roee,  wrapped  in  a  green  sortont, 
Doabtlcas  in  Eden  then  didst  blnsh  as  bright 
As  these,  thy  pony  brethren ;  and  thy  breath 
Sweetened  Che  firagnuice  of  her  spicy  air ; 
Batno^  tbon  leemeat like  a  bankrupt  bean, 
Strtpped  of  his  gaudy  hues  and  essences, 
And  growing  portly  in  his  sober  garments. 
b  thas  a  swna  that  rides  upon  the  water  ? 

0  no*  It  la  that  other  gentle  bird, 
Vhldk  la  the  patnm  of  our  noble  calling. 

1  well  remember,  in  my  early  years, 
^l^laak  ttoe  yoong  banda  first  closed  apon 


I  hare  a  scar  npou  my  thimble  finger, 
Which  dironicles  the  hour  of  youug  luubi- 

tlon. 
Xy  ftifher  was  a  tailor,  and  his  fhther, 
And  my  sire*8  grandsire,  all  of  them  were 

tailors; 
They  had  an  ancient  goose,— it  was  an  heir- 
loom 
From  some  remoter  tailor  of  our  race. 
It  happened  I  did  aee  it  on  a  time 
Whan  none  was  near,  and  I  did  deal  with  it. 
And  it  did  burn  me,— oh,  most  fearfully  ! 
It  Is  a  Joy  to  straighten  oat  one's  Hmba, 
And  leap  dastic  from  the  level  counter. 
Leering  the  petty  grievances  of  earth, 
The  breaking  throid,  the  din  of  clashing 

shears. 
And  all  the  needles  that  do  wonnd  the  spirit, 
For  sudi  a  pensive  hour  of  soothing  silence. 
Kind  Nature,  shuffling  in  her  loose  undress. 
Lays  bare  ber  shady  boeom  ;->I  can  feel 
With  all  around  me ;— I  can  hall  the  Howers 
That  sprig  earth's  mantle,— and  yon  quiet 

bird. 
That  rides  tbe  stream.  Is  to  me  as  a  brother. 
The  vulgar  know  not  all  the  hidden  pocket.^, 
Where  Natoro  stows  away  her  loveliness. 
But  this  unnatural  posture  of  the  legs 
Cramps  my  extended  calves,  and  1  must  go 
Where  I  can  coil  them  in  their  wonted 
fashion. 


The  following  is  in  Holmes'  best  stjle  : — 


THE  STETHOSCOPE  SONG. 

There  was  a  rotmg  man  in  Boston  town, 

He  hOQgfat  Urn  a  Stethoscope  nice  and 
sew, 
AD  aaemted  and  finished  and  polished  down, 

Witb  an  ivory  cap  and  a  stepper  too. 
h  happened  a  spider  within  did  crawl, 

And  span  him  a  web  of  ample  sise, 
Wberrin  there  chan<»d  one  day  to  &11 

A  eoupie  of  very  imprudent  flies. 
The  first  was  abottUsfly,  big  and  blue. 

The  second  was  smaUer,  and  thin  and  long, 
So  there  was  a  concert  between  the  two, 

Like  an  octave  flute  and  a  tavern  gong. 
Now  being  from  Paris  but  recently, 

ThJa  fine  yoong  man  would  show  his  skUl ; 
And  eo  they  gave  him,  his  hand  to  try, 

A  hoqiitai  patient  extremely  ill. 
Seme  aaid  that  his  ftoer  was  short  of  bite, 

Aod  aome  that  his  heart  was  over  size, 
Whfie  aome  kept  argnhtg  aU  the  while, 

Be  was  crammed  with  tttberetet  up  to 
Uacyea.  I 

Thia  fine  yomg  man  then  up  stepped  he, 

▲ad  aQ  the  doctors  made  a  pause ; 
Said  he,— The  man  must  die,  you  sec. 

By  the  fifty-seventh  of  Louisas  laws. 
Bst,  since  the  case  Is  a  desperate  one. 

To  explore  his  dhest  it  may  be  well ; 
For,  if  he  abouid  die  and  it  were  not  done, 

Too  know  the  J%iiep$y  would  not  tell. 


Then  out  his  Stethoscope  he  took. 

And  on  it  placed  his  curious  ear ; 
Man  Dieu  I  said  he,  with  a  knowing  look. 

Why  here  is  a  sound  that's  mighty  queer ! 
The  btmrdonnement  Is  very  dear, 

Amphorie  buxating,  as  I  am  alive  I 
Hve  Doctors  took  their  turn  to  hear ; 

Amphorie  buzzing^  said  all  the  five. 

There's  ^mpyeiaa  bcvond  a  doubt ; 

We'll  plunge  a  trocar  in  bis  side,— 
The  diagnosis  was  made  out, 

They  tapi^ed  the  patient:  so  he  died. 

Now  such  as  hate  new-fashioned  toys 
Began  to  look  extremely  glum ; 

They  said  that  rattiet  were  made  for  boya. 
And  vowed  that  bis  tfuzxiug  was  ail  a 
hum. 

There  was  an  old  lady  had  long  been  sick. 
And  what  was  the  matter  nune  did  know ; 

Her  pulse  was  slow,  though  her  tongue  was 
quick; 
To  her  this  knowing  youth  must  go. 

So  tliere  the  nice  old  Uuly  sat, 
•With  pbtials  and  boxes  all  in  a  row  ; 

She  asked  the  young  Doctor  what  he  was  at, 
To  thump  her  and  tumble  her  ruffles  t»u. 

Now,  when  the  Stethoscope  came  out, 
The  flies  began  to  buzz  and  whiz  -. 

0  ho !  the  matter  is  clear,  no  doubt, 
An  aneuritm  there  plainly  Is. 
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The  bruit  de  raptt  and  the  bruit  da  tcit 

And  the  bruit  dt  diable  all  are  combined  -, 
How  happy  BoolUand  would  be, 

If  he  a  case  like  this  could  find  I 
Now,  when  the  neighbouring  doctors  found 

A  case  so  rare  had  been  descried. 
They  every  day  her  ribs  did  pound 

In  squads  of  twenty ;  so  she  died. 
Then  six  young  damsels,  slight  and  flrall. 

Received  this  kfaad  young  Doctor's  cares ; 
They  all  were  getting  slim  and  pale, 

And  short  of  breath  on  mounting  stairs. 

They  all  made  rhymes  with  **  sighs**  and 
"skies," 
And  loathed  their  puddings  and  buttered 
rolls. 
And  dieted,  much  to  their  ftiends*  surprise. 
On  pickles,  and  pencils,  and  chalk,  and 
coals. 
So  fiast  theh:  little  hearts  did  bound. 

The  ftightened  insects  buxzed  the  more; 
So  over  all  their  chests  he  found 
The  rale  tijfiant^  and  rtUt  somtre. 


He  shook  his  head ;— there's  grave  disease, 
I  greatly  fear  you  all  must  die; 

A  sUght  poit'tnorttm,  if  you  please, 
Surviving  Mends  would  gratify. 

The  sis  young  damsels  wept  aloud, 
Which  so  prevailed  on  six  young  men, 

That  each  his  honest  love  avowed. 
Whereat  they  all  got  well  again. 

This  poor  young  man  was  all  aghast; 

The  price  of  Stethoscopes  came  doMii ! 
And  so  he  was  reduced  at  last 

To  practise  in  a  country  town. 

The  Doctors  being  very  sore, 
A  Stethoscope  they  did  devise. 

That  had  a  rammer  to  clear  the  bore, 
With  a  knob  at  the  end  to  kill  the  flies. 

Now  use  your  ears,  all  you  that  can. 
Bat  don't  forget  to  mind  your  eyes. 

Or  you  may  be  cheated  like  this  young  man. 
By  a  couple  of  silly  abnormal  flies. 


We  close  this  first  paper  on  American  Poets,  and  our  second, 
and  concluding,  portion,  shall  be  devoted  to  a  review  of  the 
works  of  Dana,  Willis,  Lowell,  Poe,  Whittier,  and  Eead.  We 
have  not  in  this,  our  present  division  of  the  subject,  written 
critically  of  the  poets  specially  noticed,  or  of  the  probable 
effects  which  their  productions  may  have  upon  the  literature  of 
America ;  we  consider  that  such  a  disquisition  belongs  to  the 
concluding  section  of  our  paper. 


Art.  IL-JOHN  BANIM. 

PART  V. 

iKUETT  FOB  FAME  AS  A  DRAMATIC  POET.  COMPOSITION  OF 
HIS  TBAQEBY  "  STLLA."  HISTORY  OF  THE  TRAGEDY.  COM- 
PARISON OF  IT  WITH  THE  SYLLA  OF  DBKKBR  AND  JOUY. 
EXTRACTS  FROM  IT.  LETTERS.  PROPOSED  VISIT  TO  THE  SOUTH 
OF  ENGLAND.  RESTORED  HEALTH.  FRIENDSHIP  OF  JOHN 
snRUNO.  VISIT  TO  CAMBRIDGE.  RESTORED  HEALTH  OF  MRS. 
BANIM.  URGING  MICHAEL  BANIM  TO  CONTINUE  JOINT 
AUTHORSHIP.  LETTERS.  BUOYANT  SPIRITS  AND  NEW  PRO- 
JECTS. REMOVAL  TO  EASTBOURNE.  OPINION  OF  MICHABL^S 
TALE,  "THE  CROPPY.''  ACCOUNT  OF  ITS  COMPOSITION.  A 
DAUGHTER  BORN  TO  JOHN  BANIM.  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH 
GERALD  GRIFFIN.  REMOVAL  TO  SEVEN  OAKS.  ADMIRABLE 
LETTER  TO  MICHAEL  UPON  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  A  NOVEL 
AND  THE  SELECTION  OF  CHARACTERS.  INCIDENTS  SUGGESTED 
AND  OLD  STORIES  RECALLED.  THE  BEAUTIES  AND  ART  OF 
GREAT  NOVELISTS  DISPLAYED,  LETTfiR  FROM  MICHAEL 
SHOWING  RESULT  OF  THIS  ADVICE  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF 
"THE  GHOST  HUNTER.'*  ILLNESS.  LETTER  TO  MICHAEL. 
LITERARY  OCCUPATIONS  DESCRIBED.  BEAUTIFUL  ACCOUNT 
OP  HIS  HOME  LIFE— HIS  CONDITION,  THE  BODY  RACKED  BUT 
THE  MIND  GLOWING.  DELIGHT  AT  RENEWED  FRIENDSHIP  OF 
GERALD  GRIFFIN.  THEIR  LETTERS  TO  BACH  OTHER.  REMOVAL 
TO  BLACKHEATH.  ILLNESS  AND  PROSTRATION  OF  STRENGTH. 
REMOVAL  TO  THE  FRENCH  COAST  ADVISED  BY  PHYSICIANS. 
ANOTHER  SERIES  OF  *' TALES  BY  THE  o'haRA  FAMILy"  HUR- 
RIEDLY WRITTEN  BY  JOHN  BANIM  AND  PUBLISHED  UNDER  THE 
TITLE  OF  "  THE  DENOUNCED."   REMOVAL  TO  FRANCE. 

It  will  have  been  remarked  by  the  attentive  student  of 
Banim's  mind,  as  exhibited  in  bis  letters,  tliat  the  old  love  of 
poetry  and  of  dramatic  composition,  recurs  frequently  in  evident 
forms.  It  was  indeed  never  entirely  lost,  and  he  seems  to  have 
cherished  hopes  of  briUiant  and  steady  success  in  that  most 
difficult  of  all  literary  labors,  the  production  of  a  really  poetical, 
onginal  drama. 

Ue  was  ever,  in  his  leisure  hours,  and  these,  truly,  were  few, 
engaged  in  poetic   composition ;  he   had  no  pleasures,  save 
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those  springing  from  literature.  In  this,  he  did  not  resemble 
Scott,  or  Byron,  or  Pope,  or  Moore ;  and  he,  more  than  am 
literary  man  of  our  time,  could  declare  with  the  great  Chan- 
cellor  of  France,  D'Aguesseau,  "le  chtngemeut  d  etude  est 
toujours  un  delassnicnt  pour  moi."  The  hero  of  his  drama 
was  always  selected  from  those  historic  names,  whose  deeds,  and 
crimes  or  virtues,  have  afforded  the  fullest  scope  for  the  displaj 
of  the  genius  of  the  dramatist  and  the  art  of  the  actor.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  all  his  dramas,  as  in  all  his 
novels,  Banim  ever  chooses  the  portrayal  of  the  wildest  and 
fiercest  passions,  or  the  most  harrowing  and  striking  situations. 

Ancient  history  seems  to  have  been  the  storehouse  whence 
he  selected  his  plots ;  Damon  and  Pythias  was  one  of  these 
subjects  thus  drawn,  and  of  its  treatment  the  reader  has 
been  already  enabled  to  judge,  but,  in  the  latter  months  oi 
1 826,  Banim  commenced  the  composition  of  his  tragedy  entitled 
SifUa,  and  it  was  completed  in  the  last  week  of  January,  1827. 
He  appears  to  have  supposed  tliat  his  play  was  the  first  at- 
tempt to  paint  the  character  of  Sylla  in  the  English 
language,  and,  doubtless  his  was  the  first  attempt  worthy  the 
theme.  A  drama  in  three  acts,  and  entitled  Sylla^  was,  however, 
written  by  Derrick,  and  printed,  thougli  never  performed,  in 
1753;  it  grossly  misconceives  the  character  of  the  Dictator, 
and  makes  him,  in  addition,  ning  three  songs. 

By  a  strange  co-iwcidence  Derrick  founded,  and  in  part 
translated  this  drama  from  a  French  play  of  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  Banim  formed  his  tragedy  upon, 
and  in  part  translated  it  from  the  SyUa  of  M.  Jouy  :  and 
thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  only  dramatic  authors  who  have 
taken  Sylla  for  their  subject  have  had  one  common  fount^iin 
of  inspiration — a  Trench  original.  Of  his  own  design,  and  of 
his  opinions  of  Sylla's  cliaracter  as  concieved  by  M.  Jouj, 
Banim  thus  wrote  : — 

**  Tlie  present  is,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  the  first  attempt 
in  the  English  lai^^age  to  illustrate,  by  dramatic  action,  the  cha- 
racter of  8y]la,  and  to  account  plausibly  for  the  motives  for  his  inst 
astounding  act  of  power — namely,  his  laying  down  the  dictatorship. 
That  the  man,  and  the  events  of  his  public  life,  particularly  the  one 
specified,  are  strikinely  dramatic,  will  not  be  denied  ;  and  the  pre- 
vious want  of  an  English  tragedy  built  with  such  materials,  is  almost 
as  striking.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been  caused  by  the  apparent 
difficulty  of  the  task.  It  is  quite  true  that  history  supplies  very 
little  to  make  such  a  task  easy.     Sylla's  heart  and  mind  have  been 
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less  noTeiled  to  us  by  old  writers,  than  have  those  of  any  other 
celebrated  personage  of  antiqiutj.  His  own  reasons  fbr  some  of  his 
acdoDS— actions,  sometimes  noble,  sometimes  atrocious,  always 
startling,  remain  at  best  but  as  matters  of  guess  work  to  us.  The 
outline  of  his  character  is  blurred  to  our  eyes.  We  do  not  under- 
ptaiul  him.  C«esar,  Antony,  Brutus,  Catiline,  and  a  score  other 
citizens  of  old  Rome,  occur  to  our  thoughts  like  intimate,  well-known 
acqtuoDtances,  while  of  Sylla  our  notions  are  vague  and  unformed. 
As  to  what  must  have  been  truly  his  state  of  mind,  when  he  laid 
down  the  palm  and  purple,  and  dismissed  his  lictors  in  the  Forum, 
amid  a  crowd  of  people,  from  scarce  one  of  whom  he  had  not  good 
reason  to  dread  a  stem  and  dangerons  remonstrance  regarding  his 
reign  as  dictator — upon  his  reasons  for  this  prodigious  and  sublime 
act  of  hardihood,  history  is  silent.  And  hence,  indeed,  would  seem 
to  arise  such  a  diflBculty  as  had  just  been  conjectured.  If  you  make 
a  man  the  hero  of  a  play,  you  must  necessarily  make  him  speak  in 
his  own  person ;  and  just  as  necessarily,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  your  &ye  acts,  you  must  make  him  account,  out  of  his  own 
ups,  for  what  he  does.  But  how  is  this  to  be  easily  effected  with  a 
historical  character,  of  whose  incentives  to  what  he  does,  ancient  his* 
toriaos  seem  to  decline  all  explanation  ? 

In  another  country,  however,  a  tragedy  of  Sylla  has  been  produced, 
and  its  author,  M.  Jouy,  of  the  French  Academy,  has,  in  his  own 
apprehension,  found  no  obstacle  in  the  way.  Upon  the  authority  of 
Montrsquieu,  that  gentleman  refers  to  what  can  be  nothing,  or  little 
less  than  patriotism,  not  only  Sylla*s  abdication,  but  even  his  usur- 
pation  of  the  dictatorship,  thus — (I  quote  from  M.  Jouy's  preface 
to  his  tragedy) : — 

•  Sous  la  plume  de  Vauteur  de  hi  grandeur  et  decadence  des  Bomains, 
SjIIa  devient  le  reformateur  de  Rome ;  et  veut  les  ramener  k  I'amour 
de  la  Hberte,  par  les  horreurs  de  la  tyrannic,  et  quand  il  a  sufficement 
abu^e  du  pouvoir  dans  llnteret  de  la  republique,  qu*il  ne  separe  pas 
dc  ses  vengeances  personnelles,  satisfait  de  la  le9on  sanglante  qu'il  a 
donn^  &  ses  compatriots,  il  brise  lui  meme  la  palme  du  dictateur  qu*il 
aosnrp^.' 
And  therefore — 

'  Ce  n'est  point  Svlla  si  imparfaitement  esquise  par  Plutarque,  c'est 
ce  Sylla  si  admirablement  indique  par  Montesquieu,  que  je  veuille 
reprodnire  sur  la  scene.' 

Bat  there  is  no  reason,  notwithstanding  M.  Jouy's  preference,  why 
Montesquieu,  who  lived  about  seventeen  hundred  years  after  Sylla, 
should  be  authority  for  his  patriotism,  when  Plutarch,  who  lived 
only  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  him,  says  nothing  on 
the  sabject,  nor  Appian,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Plutarch ;  nor 
Valerius  Mazimus,  who  lived  very  nearly  a  century  still  closer  to 
Sjlla.  And  since  Montesquieu  eould  not  have  derived  his  reading 
of  SvlU's  motives  from  these  authorities,  where  did  he  get  it  ? 

Tbere  is  a  point  still  more  perilous  to  M.  Jouy,  and  a  curious  and 
rather  astonishing  one  it  is.  What  M.  Jouy  says  for  Montesquieu, 
that  writer  does  not  say  for  himself.  Nay,  he  says  the  very  contrary, 
as  follows — <  La  fantasie  qui  lui  fait  quitter  la  dictature  semble  rendre 
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la  vie  a  la  repablique,  mais  dans  la  fureur  de  ses  succes  il  avail  fail 
des  choses  qui  mirent  la  Rome  dans  I'impossibilit^  de  conserver  sf 
liberie.' — And  Montesquieu  supplies  a  frightful  list  of  the  thing: 
which  Sylla  did,  tending  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  Rome.  It  will 
further  be  noticed,  from  this  last  quotation,  that  instead  of  ascribing 
to  patriotism  Sjlla's  abdication  of  the  dictatorship,  Montesquieu, 
very  conveniently  for  the  exercise  of  his  own  penetration,  absoluteh 
calls  his  motive  or  impulse  upon  that  occasion, '  whim,'  and  nothinju 
else.  But  the  fact  is,  M.  Jouv,  in  presenting  to  a  Paris  audience  z 
tragedy  of  Sylla,  tried,  in  order  to  ensure  success  for  his  drama,  tc 
paint  in  its  hero,  the  character  of  Napoleon  ;  and  as  history  stood 
jn  the  way  of  such  a  project,  he  had  very  little  hesitation  in  getting 
rid  of  it.  He  hit  his  mark,  however,  with  indeed  considerable  assis 
tance  from  Talma,  who  gave  an  imitation  of  the  companion  of  h'u 
youth,  even  to  the  adjustment  of  his  own  stage  wig ;  and  the  worth) 
Parisians  flocked  night  after  night  to  enjoy,  under  the  name  of  tht 
old  Roman  dictator,  the  political  sentiments,  allusions,  and  ever 
personal  peculiarities,  of  the  gi'cat  chief,  then  uppermost  in  theii 
thoughts — I  was  going  to  say  affections.  M.  Jouy  could  have  wriltei 
his  tragedy  in  a  fitter  view  than  this. 

Havmg  said  so  much  in  admission  of  the  difficulties  of  the  present 
attempt,  I  hope  I  shall  not  incur  the  charge  of  temerity  for  having 
engaged  in  it  at  all.  With  very  little  assistance  certainlv,  I  have  hac 
to  sit  down,  and,  after  careful  study,  venture  a  new  solution  of  the 
enigma  of  Sylla's  dark  character,  and  above  all,  of  the  last  granc 
act  of  his  public  existence.  If  1  have  failed,  let  me  be  judged  onlj 
as  severely  as  the  reader's  recollections  of  history  will  warrant.  Noi 
thall  I  attempt  to  conciliate,  in  a  preface,  his  good-natured  disposi 
tions  towards  my  dramatic  scenes,  by  a  detailed  account  of  why  am 
wherefore  I  constructed  thein  as  they  are,  for  if  thejr  do  not  tel 
their  own  story,  so  far  at  least,  they  tell  nothing.  It  is  useless  Iryin^ 
to  argue  a  man  into  a  conviction  of  the  plausible.** 

Banim  did  not,  however,  by  the  foregoing  observations 
intend  to  depreciate  the  merit  of  M.  Jouy's  tragedy :  Banira': 
drama  was  one  of  action  rather  than  of  narration  ;  three  year: 
being  substituted  for  the  three  hours  of  M.  Jouy,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  non-historical  characters  of  the  French  tragedi 
being  abandoned.  The  two  6rst  acts  of  the  tragedy,  as  writtei 
by  Banim,  have  no  counterparts  in  that  of  Jouy :  but  tin 
audience  scene  in  the  third  act  is  taken  from  his  play,  whil< 
its  first  sixteen,  and  six  concluding,  hues  are  translated  from  il 
all  the  intermediate  passages  are  original  in  Banim's  tragedy 
Tlie  scene  between  Julius  and  Si^lla  in  the  fourth  act  is  paralle 
to  that  between  Claudius  and  Sylla  in  the  French  play.  Thi 
liistorical  situation  in  the  fifth  act  was  open  to  both,  but  thi 
incident  of  Julius  attempting  to  siabSj/llais  probably  suggestei 
by  the  scene  in  the  French  play  in  which  the  imaginary  heroin 
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fakria,  endeavours  to  accomplish  the  same  deed  ;  the  chief 
identity  however,  between  the  two  plays  is  the  adoption  bj 
Banim  of  Jouy's  Catiline. 

This  tragedy,  Sylla,  is  neither  so  poetic  nor  so  well  adapted  for 
representation,  as  the  earlier  composition.  Daman  and  Pythias. 
Iiideedits  chief  interest  is  the  situation  in  the  fifth  act  in  which 
SjUa  abandons  his  dignity  and  power.  He  discovers  that  his 
daughter,  Phryne,  is  secretly  wedded  to  his  enemy,  young 
Mm  Mariui,  and  with  this  enemy,  yet  the  husband  of  his 
child,  in  chains,  powerless  and  his  prisoner,  Si/Ua  is  thus,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  act,  represented  soHloquising  in 
the  hall  of  his  palace  : — 

*  Slam,  cravling  BUrea !  what  would  they  do,  whldi  thaj 

Mi^ht  not  bare  left  undone  7    Eradicate  ? 

Why  plant  and  nurture?— with  their  proper  handa? 

They  wait  a  time !  what  time?  on  Sylla ?  no 

By  Man  they  dare  noil  and  It  aball  bo  shown. 

(Sits^  and  wriUt  in  kit  tabUtaJ 
Not  Is  the  thought  new-horn.    Thro*  days  of  surflsU, 
And  nighta  of  liai;gard  alnmber,  it  hath  rlae&~- 
The  only  promise  of  the  only  conquest* 
Change,  rengeance,  yet  to  grasp :  o'er  hate,  o'er  treason, 
A  qnaslilnj?.  hushing  vengeance  -and  eqjoyment, 
Because  a  change.    A  safety  too—If,  that, 

I  did  not  ntteily  scorn.  ^He  rUtg,) 

Gods !  ye  do  know  the  very  wpcstHng  with  It, 
Were  a  young  life  to  me !    The  thouRht  moanti  up. 
And  Sylla  feeU  he  is  their  master  still  1 
And  thou,  young  Marios— revenge  on  thee. 

Thou  didst  not  meditate !    Plirrne  ?  she  Is  his  wife.  (Sits  •^ain.) 

I  am  very  desolate.    I  knew,  before. 
The  common  mass  of  being  cursed  or  hated. 
Yet  hoped  there  was  one  creature  of  my  blood 
Who  trusted ->lov«d.    She  said  it  waa  in  Ignorance. 
Perhaps    111  try  her  awfuUy-CatUlne  • 

BeaxtciL    At  the  flnt  hour  of  morning,  annmoB 

tTnto  the  Forum,  in  my  soverelgu  name, 

The  people  and  the  aenatora.    While  all  rest  fliera, 

Metellua  ^lall  surround  them,  with  a  force 

Uf  soldiers.    Lepidos  and  Julias  Marina, 

GoArded,  lead  thiUier,  too.    And  let  all  wait 

My  presence,  and  my  wllL    Leave  me.    It  shall  be !        (Exit  Catilint  J 

For  every  cause  it  shaa    A  new,  laat  glory  i 

My  last  audadons  triumph;  certainty: 

Vcnfleanee ;  a  mystery  stUI !  a  blazhig  wonder. 

And  echo  to  all  natlona  and  all  time  I  fl*it,j 


ACT  V. 

S.X9S  t—ln  SffU^i  Palace.      Enter  hastily  Pftryne,  /allowed  ky  a  femalt  atttndant. 
Pbst. — After  my  watchlngs  all  the  live  long  night, 
A  hateful,  leaden  sleep,  uncalled,  unwilled, 
Unfelt  came  o  er  roo— nnd  how  long  I  slept 

I  know  not— and  I  fear  to  ask  or  know 

TWi  In  the  fierce  ray  of  the  summer  sun. 

Which,  brightly  angry,  flashed,  methought,  to  rooaa  ma>- 

1  woke  and  Screamed.    No  voice  replied  to  mine. 
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ro-creature  csme  to  mt :    I  fUrted  op. 
liave  traversed  all  the  chambers,  one  by  one— 
They  are  all  empty,  and  mpon  the  vallfl 
Knd  marble  floors  I  have  looked  for  gouu  of  blood. 

Speak,  thon !  who  here  at  last  dost  wait  on  me~ 
My  father  and  hts  prisoner— apeak ! 
Att.— At  dawn, 

A  prisoner,  with  Catiline,  left  the  palace. 

Your  father,  lady 

Phby.— At  the  dawn !    How  old 

Is  the  day,  now  ? 
Att— Yet  rooming  tide. 
PHEr.—  Yei  morning ! 

Time  lapsed  to  win,  or  lose,  or  wreck  a  world. 

Oil,  I  have  been  accursed  in  my  sleep. 

Oh,  morbid,  traitor  sleep  !  from  your  death-thrall 

And  heavy  blandishment  I  do  divorce 

Mine  eyes  for  ever !    Or  the  hideous  things 

Which  may  have  happened— -may  ?— which  must!  which  have  I 

Can  well  effect  it!    Spake  you  of  my  father? 
Att. — ^*ll8  but  some  minutes  since  ho  parted,  too. 
Phbt.— Whither  ?    You  know  not  ? 
Att. — Lady,  no. 
Phet.— Said  he 

No  parting  word  for  Phryne?  for  his  daughter  ? 
Att. — "So  word. 
Phet.— How  looked  he ?  sternly?  and 

The  prisoner  ?  seemed  he  sad  ?-^u8h— thro'  the  itreeta, 

CAf  wiMioie.) 

Deserted  by  the  people,  bands  of  soldiers 

Troop  onward,  heavily— returning  now 

Perhaps !—whftt  is  to  happen— or  A«m  happened? 

Heard  you  ?— or  any  of  my  women  ?    Speak 

The  very  trutli ! 
Att. — Nor  they,  nor  I,  can  answor. 
Phrt.— I  will  go  fortli !  whither  I  know  not— but 

O'er  all  the  spreading  city— and  fall  down 

Before  whatever  living  things  I  meet, 

Praying  a  guidance  to  the  mystciy 

Or  explanation  of  it.    Houscliolu  gods— 

House  of  my  sii  is,  farewell !  I  go— oh,  when—     * 

And  how,  If  ever— to  return  ?    Fate  knoweth.  ^Exeunt.) 

SotXM  11— The  Forum,     Ltenat,     AiifidiuM,  Senaton^  Citusu$^  Cttktgut^  fttfle. 

AuF.— Know  ye  the  catise  or  motive  of  this  summons  ? 
Cea».— Unle^ts  as  an  example  to  the  people, 

To  punish  in  their  presence,  the  last  r^on 

Of  their  old  bntchcr,  Maiius,  we  know  not. 
Act.— Such  circumstantial  show  is  not  his  fashion. 
Lax.— It  never  M-ns. 
AcF. — The  people  quake  in  terror, 

And  boding  ignorance,  as  hltlipr  led 

Py  their  weak  Tiibunes.     Sec,  how  silently 

They  follow  hither  the  accased. 

Enter  Catiline^  J uliut  and  Lepidusy  guarded^  First  Tribunw  and  pfpU, 

Cat — His  air. 

His  brow  defeat  mo     Could  I  see  hhn  wince 

In  look  or  limb,  it  were  my  <U»are6t  trioroph. 

And  for  my  purpose,  opportunity.  (AnAt-. 

Young  Julius  Marlua.  ^70  Ma. 

Jul.— Lucius  Catiline  ? 
Cat — I  grieve  to  see  you  thus. 
Jul. — False  as  thou'rt  foul. 
Cat — No  Julius  Marius,  no.    On  public  grounda 

Your  enemy,  my  heart  can  pity,  still, 

The  doomed  sulferlngs  of  all  your  race. 

Now  in  your  own  to  be  so  sadly  ended. 
JL'L.— Leave  me. 
Cat.— And  If  by  ray  poor  agency 

It  might  be  otherwise -If  your  young  life 
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lOgbt  from  tbla  too  nntiiiielj  stroke  be  AWtcbod, 

Hero  do  1  plainly  staad,  7m  ftienOi  to  try  U. 

(Jviha  io€S  HOC  nofire  Ai»  J 
In  Tub — TtM  aoUe  senators  may  ansver  na. 
Ac?.— We,  and  those  good  knights  trttb  qs,  iniaf<»nned 

As  Trtbones  or  as  people,  hainer  «im» 

For  Sflla's  platsnre. 
Cat.— Jnlliia,  hearken  to  me. 

Tou  are  a  man— a  yoong  one— from  whose  eyes 

The  world  Is  fiMiIng  fast,  with  all  Its  cbangos 

Of  woodroua,  promising,  and  beantiftiL 

Tb  hard  to  look  npoa  a  man  so  yonng, 

Stsu«!faig  so  near  the  ▼erge-'Cncompassod, 

Already,  with  the  shadow  and  the  sdence 

Of  deatb— 'tis  hard  to  see  yon,  Jollus,  tfana, 

And  ftA  no  wish  to  sncconr.— I  cannot 

Reg^ffd  Itpasslrely;  and  althcT  flite 

Frown  on  the  T«ry  dawning  of  the  thon^, 

I  may  be  bribed  to  aeaL  {JuHum  is  $lW  cantemptmvus^j 

1st Tfti&— Friends!  Cltisens! 

Behold! 
IffT  Cm.— Hetellos  leaning  on  Us  soUiers. 
IsT  Tub.— They  crowd  npoo  ns  I 
1st  Citz.— Tea— and  hem  its  in ! 

f  Enter  MeUUm,  with  sokUert^  vrho  mrrowid  the  Foram.J 
Xjnc--Atzfldlaa,  note  yon  that? 
AcF.— I  do— and  tremble. 
1st  Tub  —Tla  the  last  day  «f  8ylla*s  tyraBoy. 
Urr  Cm.— Rome's  Hwt    We  are  to  perish  t 

1st  Tub.— Gomes  4e  yet?  ( Looking  off,} 

Cat.— JnUna,  look  round  yon.    Of  tbe  shades  of  doom 

It  is  the  denser  gaOiertBg— the  deepest— 

For  next  comes  doom  itseUl    Bethink  yon,  and 

Now  BBswer  me.   There  Is  a  lady— 
Joi.— Ha! 

Cat.— Start  not— but  liear— 
Jul.— Villain!  excelling  Tillain  ! 

Why  is  that— here,  prisoner  as  I  sfand, 

I  do  not,  fkom  the  bosom  which  conld  plot 

That  iBsnlt  lor  me,  tear  the  fetid  heart  out, 

And— 
C  AX.— Trattor !  onhand  me  1 
Jr.— Bnt— lire.    You  are  the  fitter  for  this  world. 

Which  now— the  gods  do  see  it— is  no  worM 

For  any  honest  man.    Cto— tluire  together. 

In  Its  decrepitude  and  worthlessness 

I  need  bequeath  to  It  no  better  curse. 

liTB  and  revenge  mc  X^ 

Romans  1  yon  loofli:  pale 
And  stare  upon  each  other,  asking  in  whispers, 

Why  this  and  this  7  or,  what  will  happen,  now  ? 

Or  what  shall  save  us  ?— Romans— no— not  Romans ! 

That  name  no  more— slaves  then— «Bd  slaves  of  slaves ! 

But  rn  speak  calmer— on  the  day  he  robbed  ybu 

Of  yonr  last  liberties,  I  met  yon  here, 

Here  fai  this  very  Forum,  and— 
^J^^~}  Hush  1  back !     (U*AaaL9  off.) 
Jci.— Pthaw !    They're  not  worth  the  breath  It  eoslB-«  flook 

Of  sheep  do  not  cringe  closer  flrom  the  growl 

Of  "the  shepherds  dog.    Downirith  your  necks,  brave  Romans, 

That  ha  may  step  on  them ! 

EMder  Serond  Tribune  wUk  people, 

29B  Tbzb.— Sylla !— back,  back  1 

Enter  ifowfy,  Sytta,  with  Lictorr. 
Sn.— Seoaton^  dtlxens,  all  men  of  Rome— 

A  d^r  hath  risen  whose  progress  shall  prodaUn 

Unto  the  breathing  and  the  unborn  world. 

How  worthy  or  unworthy  of  bis  plaoe 

Hsa  SyUa  proved,  and  la  yonr  turn,  of  him, 

TouBelves,  how  worthy.    A  peculiar  question, 

Whldi  to  this  great  one  tends,  we  first  examine. 
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In  me,  ttie  4wftil  dignity  of  Home 

Hu  by  assassin  league  been  violated 

There  stand  the  plotters.    Julius  Marius,  and 

His  colleague,  Lepldus.    More  from  the  Rostrum. 
JvL.^fjfi  SyUn  walkt  tnwardt  the  Rottrum  J 

Now,  Lepldus,  your  secret  dagger. 

Enter  Phrfne»  behind  Julius, 
Lep.— Take  It. 

PHBT»-r  HntfinM  obterwd  Juimt.J   Turn,  Syllal  Turn ! 
J  UL.^  BreiUcint(  thro   the  guards.}— \iUaia»^  make  way  I 

Die,  monster!    (Ruthingto  S^Ua  J 
VnKX.—( Intercepting^  and  catching  hit  arm.) 

Hold,  parricide  i—infantidde .' 
Cat.— Guards !— Lictors  I 

Down  with  hlm<-slay ! 
Stl.— Lictors  !— disarm  that  boy ; 

If  I  had  wanted  proof  for  your  assurance, 

Himself;  the  head  and  spirit  of  this  treason. 

Doth  hero  supply  it    Ye  have  seen  his  hand 

Raised  against  the  life  of  the  republic— and, 

By  every  law,  civil  and  natural. 

The  days  of  the  last  Marius  are  now  numbered. 
Phrt.— Against  all  nature!  against  all  the  laws 

Of  natural  hearts !    Romans !  he  is  my  husband  *  CEmbneing  kim.) 
Jul.—  Oh  Phrync,  I  was  nerved  for  fate— but,  this— 
Puar.— And,  Romans,  plead  for  him,  with  me  I  ye  know- 
Great  as  his  crime  hath  been  unto  your  eyes. 

And  mine,  this  day— the  youngest  and  the  last 

Of  all  the  Marians,  must,  if  he  be  man- 
Hoard  in  his  heart— even  against  his  will- 
Griefs,  recollections,  bitterness,  and  anger, 

Which  madden  him,  at  times,  to  say  and  do 

He  knows  not  what !— oh  think  ye,  Roman  busbanda, 

Were  he  not  made,  by  suffering,  moment-mad. 

He  who  doth  love  his  wife,  as  never  wife 

Was  loved,  would  raise  his  boyish  arm  upon 

The  sacred  person  of  that  wife's  dear  parent, 

A  parent,  by  that  wife  beloved  as  well— 

And  she  will  say  no  more— as  she  by  him, 

Her  chosen  husband  ?  Romans,  plead  for  me  I 

Your  hands  and  voices  here  with  mine  I    My  tkUttr ! 

fKnettsto  Sytta. 
Stl.— I  am  dictator.    Senators,  no  word. 

Tribunes,  beware  I— Lietors,  control  the  people. 

Phryne,  retire. 
Phbt.— No  i  bid  them  strike  me  here! 

It  is  the  fitter  place  for  me  to  fall- 
Even  at  the  feet  of  the  unnatural  father 

Who  spurns  me  here !    Perish  I  must— I  will— 

If- 
Stl.— Lead  the  wife  of  Marius  fh)m  the  Forum!    (Ascends  the  R/Mtrum.) 
Phat.— Off,  atject  slaves !— I  stand  by  him  again ! 

fkushet  to  Julius^  leho  is.a^ain  guarditi. 

My  arm  around  him !  to  be  silent,  now, 

Since,  if  I  am  so,  I  have  equal  right 

With  any  citizen  to  tarry  here- 
Silent  until  I  catch  a  woid  to  harm  him— 

My  Julius,  fear  not ! 
Jul.— I  but  fear  for  you. 
Stu— Young  Julius  Marius  may  tell  you,  Romane,  fFrsm  thm  Rostrum. J 

He  strikes  but  at  un  absolute  dictator. 

Wherefore,  in  Justice  ?    Let  the  people  answer. 

Freely  they  chose  nic- nor  unworthily— 

For,  ere  I  was  dictator,  1  was  a  hero. 

Deep,  distant  waters  ye  shall  never  see, 

I  bade  flow  round  your  empire,  and  they  ffowed 

R^oicingly.    Kings  I  uncrowned  and  crowned ; 

Avenged  your  wrongs;  enfbrced  your  rights;  mtforlM 

Your  glory  to  earth  s  llmlta.    This,  abroad. 

At  home,  I  brought  yon  peace ;  by  any  means; 

Peace,  still.  Proscriptions,  confiscations,  blood  — 

These  ivere  the  means ;  on  whom?  and  blood  of  whom  ? 
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^tbow  who  plnndond  je,  and  flnt  thad  yonrai 
Who  poriahed  ?    Romana  -bat  the  foea  of  Rome : 
Wbatwaaherloas?    CitUens ?-r«bels !    Sons? 
FarriddesI 
Jux.— Fiienda,  oh  friends ! 
Phbt.— Jolloa— for  aiy  aaka— 
Patience->forbeanuice ! 
JUL-Childleas  frthen,  anawer ! 

Fatherieaa  aona  t  kmt  brotben,  aoawar  html 
Bome'i  loBB  ?— oh,  let  her  women  raise  their  roicea! 
And  BoflnnBi  tell  him,  tooi,  Rome's  loaa  la  ft«edom  I 
The  freedom  a  perpetoal  dictator 
Hath  in  his  life  shut  ap»  and  which  his  lUb 
Alone  majr  raoderl 

CjU  the  CMMiMMMMf  nf  Jutiut'  tpteeh,    8yUa  kmd 

^koned  Cethegui  to  hi$  hde^^duHngU  he  hat  eon~ 

/erred  wUh  htmj   naap  A«  rentmet,  wWkoui   kaoinr 

teemed  to  notice  ii.J  ^ 

STi»~Thaa,  the  means  were  desperate. 

Who  nsed  them?    SylU?    No.    Your  Sovereign.— 

In  person  ?    No.    In  Rome's  great  iXajesty 

In  personal  anger  ?    Na    In  her  assertion.— 
For  his  revenge  ?    No— for  her  great  salvation  1 
Hlut  liather  whose  child's  treason  leaves  him  childless. 
What  sireless  son  whoM  father's  treaaon  shame<l  him, 
yrb^  brother  whose  bad  brother  shamed  their  sire. 
Will  now  stand  up  for  such  against  hia  coantry  ? 
If  I  do  speak  unto  a  Roman  patriot 
So  circom^tantial  and  conditional. 
Let  him  stand  forth  and  front—not  puniahment— 
Bat  the  deep,  broad,  indelible  disgrace 
Of  that  avowal  In  this  public  forom— 
Let  him  stand  forth  I  say .' 
lar.  Trib.-— How  should  we  answer  ? 
IST.  Crra.— Oat  of  oar  own  admissions  he  would  Judge  us  I 
1st.  Tub.— Let  no  man  speak  I 
fin.— Yooj  silence  I  do  thus  interpret,  friends. 
Twere  Just  to  punish  any,  who,  with  cause 
Of  private  aulTering,  the  moat  peculiar, 
iMrea,  in  my  soverel).n  person,  touch  the  state— 
Behold  young  Marius  wuo  hath  so  dared. 
Jvi — Tyrant!    (jiddietnng  SuUa,J 
PMT.-MyJoUaal 
SR.«ret— 

PHKT.-HnshI    Hear  him  onl 
Stj»— Vet,  as  tlie  offence,  to  SylU,  la,  at  onot, 
Public  and  personal,  I  do  waive  the  right 
Of  jndging  liim,  referring  it  unto 
The  Boiate  and  the  people. 
Phst.— Hear  ytra  that? 
Jvv  —I  do— in  deepest  wonder— If  he  mean  it, 

I  am  no  longer  SyBa's  enemy. 
So.— Bsk  more  than  my  permission  here  is  nigant 
Jcx.— Bark— some  deep  subtlety  which  cheats  us  alL 
SiL.— For  thiayea  must  be,  once  a^pUn,  a  people, 
United  to  your  senate,  sovereign— 
Witboat  an  absolute  dictatorship. 
Or  any  intervention  fh>m  the  presenoa 
Of  dvil  or  of  military  force. 

Wherefore,  observe  me.    Llctors  -  yield  y  onr  Iksces ! 
Soldiers,  faiy  down  your  arms  I— and,  all,  draw  ofl; 
t  Oi^  hare,  aa  dtivena,  with  your  fellows  mingle. 

Phbt.— Oh,  joy,  my  Juliaa»  Joy  I  "^         ' 

JcL— Let  me  observe  him — 
Sn.— Tfaia,  the  first  step  to  leave  yoar  oouncila  free, 

Is  the  laAt  act  of  my  authority. 


AB  kuc  uu»  met  ui  lujr  jwtuiuni.^. 

My  servants  powerless,  myself  I  now 
Cmnmand  fhxn  power— Sylla,  o'er  SyUa  stilU 
The  only  master.    Tou  have  heard  it  said 
That,  in  dictatorship  perpetuaU 
I  had  shut  np  your  freedom.    WelL    Attend. 
My  place  I  new  do  abdicate  for  ever } 
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Mj  palm  and  pnrple  I  remmnee  for  ereri 

And,  onc«  again  a  siniple  cittcen, 

Unarmed,  ansym%oll«d.  thna  advance  to  sreet  yfXL 

(  Takfi  off  the  golden  patm  and  <A#  pmrfle  domk,  and  ietctni$ 
from  the  RosirufH,J 
Prax.— WcU,  JuUua?  wen  I 
Jul — I  am  astoonded — thrilled ! 
IsT  Tbib.— Now,  countTTmen! 
2kd  T&ib.— Hush  I  hnsh !  1m  wmtM  speak  atill. 
Sru—More.   As  Rome's  magistrate,  1  hart  freely  dealt 

TJpon  the  paople— and  the  senate,  too. 

For  that,  yourselves  have  righteooalj  admitted 

I  am  not  privately  responsible. 

Yet— lest  my  single  judgment  may  have  pnabeA 

Aothority  beyond  Its  aovereign  limit— 

Hear  me.    Wliat  I  hare  done  in  Rome's  great  nama^ 

I  will  accoont  for  in  mine  own.    I  ask 

A  trial  from  the  people.    I  invite  it. 

SUent?    I  dare  it  I 
Jul.— Ob,  amazing  courage  t 

Majestic  boldness  I 
Phbt.— Terrible ! 
JcL.— But  how  grand ! 

God-despot  I    His  sublimity  hath  conquered ! 
Stl.— >1  am  not  answered,  friends.    Would  the  coward  dagger, 

A  course  of  virtuous  justice  Intercept  ? 

I  have  heard,  I  know  not  well  how  many  thoosanda, 

Of  those  whose  kindred,  but  contaminate,  blood 

Flowed  at  their  country's  doom,  pronounced  by  me. 

Waited  but  time  and  opporttmity. 

The  time  is  come— If  ever  to  come ;  I  yield 

The  opportunity.    That,  too,  I  dare. 

My  countrymen,  about  the  forum,  here, 

I  now  shall  walk.    You  see  I  am  unarmed. 

My  life  upon  a  blow.    To  plot  and  polgnard 

1  oppose  my  genius  only  f  Chieronea, 

Orchomenns,  and  the  terror  of  my  name ! 

Behold,  1  walk  among  ye. 

Le(  that  man 

Who  deems  he  has  a  private  vengeance,  take  H !  (  Walkt  to  Jtdius.) 

Again,  young  Marlus,  strike! 
Jul.— Her  breast,  as  soou  I 
Phry— My  father ! 
Stl.— Well  ?    I  cannot  punlah  now. 
PuRT — My  fktber  1    Take  tkit  hand. 

(  FaUt  on  8yUa*i  neek^  h^fng  hjf  ommf  JuUmt*  kmnis.} 
Six. —Tush— tush— 

Freely  I  may  depart  then  f  ill  onqueatloned? 

(  Re-addrttring  the  people  whUe  Phrwne  atiU cKngt  te  him.) 
Phrt.— Father !  ( Endeawmrtng  to  Join  hie  hand  with  that  4/  JuHiJ 

Stl.— r  Cratmng  Juliut'  hand  olmeit  withoui  regmrdimg  him.  J 

Well,  well  ?    He  is  pardoned,  is  he  not  t 

Or  must  I  plead  for  him  mato  the  people 

And  the  grave  senate  f  and— tush— sir,  support  her— 

She  is  now  more  yours  than  mine— tho'  I  say  not 

More,  in  the  heart— there— fi«e  me  of  your  wif^  sir— 

My  child— that  wtu 

Pbrt.— r  Embracing  him.  J    And  is  !    It^  glortons  father  1 

Say-<'  / 
Stl.— /r,  then— is.  Is— will  that  content  you? 

Go  to  your  husband. 
Phrt.— Yes !    Wlaen  yon  call  him  so  f 
STL.— Freely  I  may  depart?  and  all  unquestioned? 

Take  my  last  word,  tho'.    Over  all  my  battlea, 

Proscriptions,  decimations,  hear  ye,  Romana ; 

How  I've  served  Rome.    I  found  the  old  republic. 

A  shadow;  scorned,  insulted,  braved ;  I  leave  it 

A  substance ;  feared,  re8|>ected,  trembled  at— 

A  threat  to  foes— to  rebels,  terrible  1 

I  found  ye  slaves !  I  leave  ye  free !    By  wlwt 

Inducement,  ye  do  know,  and  will  rcmamber. 

For  myself,  Romans,  I  give  thanks  fbr  nonghl 

My  own  band  won  me  power.    A  sovereign  crown 


(Embracing  JuHu*,) 
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In  tlie  ftreet-inize  I  fond—tlieiios  cMg)it  it  99^ 
ClMuued,  pUoed  It  on  mj  brow— and  wm  yoor  muter  L 
Homo»Phrya»  A#   do—  bo  valk  taomewwd  wltb  ^oa  f 

Pasr.-Hedo«gi 

JvL—I  do. 

Sn.~For  a  great  ambition  it  was  litUe,  then— 
Now,  to  be  l6»  or  greater,  I  renoance  it. 
WbeUter  In  public  or  priTate  faettng— 
In  patrlotisn,  hninfli^,  or  scorn— 


Yoora^ea,  your  generatlottit  ages,  tlmea 
May  leianrely  resolve.    Farewell.  Co 
Jnllaa,  attend  ber  at  the  other  aide. 


May  leisDiely  re&olre.    Farewell.  Come,  daoghter—   f  Takes  ktr  hand, J 


Farewell  I  The  reign  of  Syila  hath  not  paaaed. 

(Exeunt  SfUa^  JtUiui^and  Phrmtt;  SyUa'i  arm  round 
Phryne  f  eurtam/aUg  whUe  ali  toe  rett  gaxe  ajterkim./* 

Thistragedv,  although  completed  in  the  year  1827,  was  not 
offered  for  representation  until  the  spring  of  1837,  and  was  per* 
formed  at  the  Theatre  lloyal,  Hawkins' Street,  Dublin,  in  the 
monthof  June,  of  the  last  named  year.  Of  its  cast,  and  reception, 
ire  shall  write  at  the  proper  time. 

Whilst  laboring  in  the  old   track,  with  hopes  bright  and 
b3opnt,afflid  painsand  wants,  he  lived,  but  in  the  terrible  battle 
sgainsl  those  ever  ricurring  illnesses   of  which  he  so  often 
writes,  yet  so    seldom  complains.      And  now,   to  his  own 
«^oe5,  were  added  that  weak  and  uncertain  health  which  preyed 
opon  his  Ellen.    "  Repose,"  said  the  physician,  "  is  necessary 
for  both.*'  But  where  was  repose  for  the  deep  heart  that  knew 
Bojoysaye  that  which  sprang  from  honest,  noble,  mental  work- 
that  repose  was  for  one  whose  support  was  wrung  from  energetic 
tbught,from,ashewrote,"ieazingthebrainas  wool-combers  leaze 
wool,  to  keep  the  fire  in  and  the  pot  boiling.^'    "When  they  told 
Him  of  repose,  of  rest,  of  change  of  air,  and  scene,  and  when  he 
inaitcd  hid  own  worn  and  haggard  face,  which  Michael  describes 
8s"  making  hira  look  fully  forty  though  little  more  than  twenty," 
how  bitterly  be   must  have  applied  to  himself  the  lines  of  the . 
Prwmer  of  Chilian, 

"  Xly  limbs  are  bowed,  though  not  with  toil^ 
Bat  rusted  by  a  vile  repose," — 
for,  be  it  remembered,  whilst  he  could  write,  whilst  untJireat- 
«wibyhis  physician,he  had  few  regrets;  but  how  sadly  must  he 
not  have  felt  whilst  writing  the  following  letter  to  Michael : — 

''London,  Felruart/  Srd,  1827. 
Mt  dear  Michael, 

For  the  last  week  I  have  been  projecting  a  visit  to  the 
southern  coast  with  Ellen,  for  botlx  our  sakes,  and  under  ad- 
vice. In  fact  we  both  require  good  air,  and  every  thing  else 
calcaUted  to  give  a  new  $tock  of  health.  Since  my  last  1  have 
suffered  much  in  a  relapse,  and,  though  again  relieved  from 
absolale  pain,  remain  exhausted  and  feeble." 
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This  projected  visit  w^s  not  niade,  for  ^rith  some  few  days 
of  revived  health  came  iiew  project*,  a«d  now,  as  in  latter 
years,  Banim  ever  longed  to  esca^w  the  tliought  that  his  strength 
was  broken. 

In  these  times  of  which  we  write  John  Sterling  was  risii>g 
into  that  reputation  soalKM-t-iived  yet  so  brilliant,  and  of  which 
Thomas  Carlyle  and  the  late  Archdeacon  Hare  have  given  us 
such  interesting  menjorials  :  young,  witty,  earnest  and  good- 
natured,  Banim  and  Sterling  were  formed  to  love  each  other; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  amongst  all  the  portraits  made 
of  Sterling  by  his  artist- friends,  a  little  sketcli  by  Banim  is 
considered  tlie  most  spirited  and  truthful. ,  The  regard  of  each 
for  each  was  warm  and  open,  and  in  the  following  letter  to 
Michael  we  gather  some  knowledge  of  the  sympathies  by  which 
they  were  mutually  bound.  One  can  fancy  John  Sterling 
joining  in  a  debate  at  the  famous  Uni^n  on  "  the  Catholic 
Question,"  and  laughing  more  loudly  tlian  Peter  Flymley  at 
the  arguments  of  the  auti*eraancipationists  : — 

"London,  March  Isl,  1H27. 
My  dear  Michael, 

Soon  after  my  last  to  you  I  got  so  well  that  instead  of  run- 
ning down  to  Hastings  as  I  had  intended,  I  accompanied,  on 
a  visit  to  Cambridge,  a  yoang  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  John  Sterling, 
a  talented  member  of  the  University.  I  was  present  at  a  de- 
bate on  the  Catholic  Question  at  their  Union.  I  give  this 
piece  of  intelligence,  apprehensive  that  you  may  be  cerrified  at 
my  silence.  My  excursion  has  agreed  with  me ;  I  am  now 
well,  and  so  is  Ellen. 

The  attentions  shewn  ma  at  the  Alma  Mater  of  England, 
and  the  great  interest  they  take  in  Ireland,  were  very  gratifying, 
and  joined  to  pure  air  and  generous  excitement,  have  made  me 
a  new  man  in  point  of  spirit  and  nerve. 

Write  instanler  to 

Abel  O'Hara/' 

Poor  Adel  O^Eara  \  Just  six  weeks  afier  the  writing  of 
this  buoyant-toned  letter,  bitter,  bitter  sorrows  are  upon  his 
noble  heart.     T!ie  terrible  tortures  of  his  limbs  have  returned  ; 

f)ainfal  remedies  have  been  prej^cribed  and  endured,  but  with 
ittle  etfect.  Hris  wife  is  sick  ]  liis  -furniture  has  been  taken 
in  execution  for  debts  incurred  during  his*f6vmcf  and  prc^eiit 
illness;  his  pen  is  idle;  his"  mother  i^  ill,  and  yi^tbe    can. 
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amidst  all  his  many  cares^  show  f^leomiogs  of  the  ever  living 
loTC  of  literature,  can  urge  Michael  to  renewed  exertion,  and, 
most  beaatiful  trait  of  all,  be  rejoices  that  in  the  new  edition 
of  The  Nowlans,  the  too  highly  colored  scenes  of  ardent  pas- 
sion are  altered  and  amended.      The  letter  is  as  follows : — 

^'London,  April  18/>l,  1827. 
Mj  dear  Michad, 

After  all  my  resolutions,  T  have  not  been  able  to  leave 
London  hitherto,  and  I  know  yon  will  be  sorry  to  hear  (he 
cause.  Continued  attacks  of  my  old  complaint  in  the  limbs, 
producing  almost  the  command  of  my  medical  advisers,  not 
to  go  to  the  country  till  I  had  fully  tried  the  effects  of  galvanic 
operations :  these  are  now  ended  with,  I  hope,  some  good 
resuit,  and  our  seats  taken  to  Hastings  for  tomorrow  morning. 

I  believe  I  before  told  you,  that  I  have  not  been  allowed 
to  exert  myself  since  the  commencement  of  this  attack.  Now 
I  have  to  inform  you  (God  be  praised)  that  to  the  present  day 
I  have  remained  almost  idle ;  so  that  every  thing  connected 
irith  our  future  prospects  depends  on  you — that  is,  if  you 
have  not  a  new  series  of  tales,  ready  to  be  transcribed  by  me 
against  the  1st  of  July,  we  must  be  out  of  the  market. 

After  the  loss  of  my  furniture  in  Sloane-street,  my  idle- 
ness ever  since,  and  the  joint  expenses  of  Ellen's  medical  men 
and  mine  and  apothecaries  which  is  immense,  to  say  nothing 
of  liviug  meantime  my  banker's  account  must  be  materially 
influenced.  In  fact,  if  I  had  a  bit  of  despondency  in  me,  this 
heavy  visitation  of  sickness,  with  its  consequences,  would  make 
me  bang  my  head.  But  be  assured,  I  still  keep  a  stout  heart, 
and  a  hope,  not  without  reason,  in  the  future. 

lu  the  second  edition  of  the  second  series  of  our  tales,  just 
out,  1  have  corrected  some  of  the  more  glaring  improprieties 
of  the  first.  Again,  as  to  your  contemplated  three  volumes, 
you  have  been  turning  the  matter  long  enough  in  your  mind 
to  be  able  to  go  to  work,  and  you  must  not  conclude  that 
every  thing  which  displeases  you  *  is  bad,  or  vice  vei'sa  is  so, 
No  man  ever  fully  completed  his  own  original  thought. 

Need  I  say  how  grieved  I  was  to  hear  of  my  mother's  attack. 
This  weather  will  make  her  better;  at  all  events  if  I  did  not 
sympathise  with  her  in  spirit,  1  did  in  body ;  that  is  not  much 
comfort  to  either  of  us.^^ 

To  en  appeal  so  touching,  so  pathetic  as  this,  ^fichael  Bauim 
could  not  be  insensible.    '*  From  time  to  time,"  he  writes  to 
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OS,  ^'  during  the  year  1 826^  and  in  t^e  first  montlia  of  1827, 
I  directed  all  my  leisure  hoars  to  the  compositioii  of  a  three 
Yolume  novel,  and  tlie  result  of  nay  labors  was  the  TMrd 
Series  of  Tales  By  The  (/Hara  Fflmily — the  novel  known  as 
TAe  Croppy.  This,  like  my  fiormer  tale,  passed  through  my 
brother's  hands  previous  to  publication/'  It  was  almost  com- 
pleted when  the  last  melancholy  letter  reached  Michael ;  the 
manuscript  was  forthwith  dispatched  to  London,  and  from 
Eastbourne,  whither  after  the  date  of  his  last  letter,  he  had  re- 
moved, John  addressed  the  following  letter  to  his  brother; — 
"45  Sea  Homes,  Eastbourne,  June  l^th,  1827. 
My  dear  Michael, 

When  last  I  wrote,  I  told  you  I  proposed  being  in  town 
the  1st  of  June,  and  asked  you  to  send  your  manuscripts  to 
Colburn.  Accordingly  on  the  first  of  June  I  was  in  town, 
and  I  got  the  manuscripts  the  second ;  such  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  are  the  blessings  of  punctuality,  such  the  agreeable 
efl'ect  of  two  people  being  able  to  rely  on  each  other  in  their 
arrangements. 

Days,  after  my  return  to  Eastbourne,  were  exclusively 
devoted  to  a  careful  perusal,  or  rather  to  careful  perusals  of 
your  tale.  Your  anticipations  of  failure,  though  they  did  not 
convince,  put  me  on  my  guard  against  deciding  too  partially, 
and  precisely,  as  I  felt,  I  now  candidly  assure  you,  that  I 
think  you  need  not  apprehend  failure  in  this  your  trial/' 

The  opinion  here  expressed  of  Tke  Croppy  was  fully  supported 
by  the  opinion  of  the  public — it  was,  and  most  justly,  con- 
sidered fully  equal  in  merit  to  any  of  the  fictions  written  by 
The  (yHara  Family. 

£endered  somewhat  easy  in  mind  by  the  assurance  that  the 
reputation  of  The  CfRara  Family  was  secured  for  the  present, 
Banim's  satisfaction  was  increased  at  the  same  period  by  the 
birtii  of  a  daughter.  He  thus  announced  the  event  to  his 
mother : — 

''  Eastbourne,  Sussex,  July  Zind,  1827. 
My  Dearest  Mother, 

I  have  to  inform  you  that  on  Friday  night  last  you  became 

f[randmother  to  a  big  daughter — who  gives  such  proof  of 
ungs,  as  to  disturb  the  whole  village.  Amongst  the  multi- 
tude of  women  now  congregated  about  me,  I  go  for  very  little 
indeed,  in  fact  I  seem  of  no  importance  whatever  in  their  eyes/' 
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Benim  had. been  long  aniions  that  Michael  should  visit 

iu'iD)  and  now  be  urged  the  matter  specially^  and  claimed  the 

Tint  as  one  due  to  him  in  honor  of  his  child,  and  as  a  welcome 

to  heTi    Seferring  to  this  period  Michael  writes  to  us  thus : — 

''In  fulfilment  of  a  year  old  promise^  I  joined  the  father 

nid  mother  of  the  '  big  daughter/  in  the  August  of  1827,  at 

the  »ea-side    village  of  Eastbourne,  in   Sussex, — When  I 

visited  hiai  in  1825,  I  had   observed  a  sad  cliange  in  his 

appearance :  he  now  looked  as  if  twenty  years  had  elapsed 

nuce  we  met.     He   was  stooped :  his  face  (all  except  the 

fje)  was  that  of  an  elderly  man,  and  even   with  the  aid  of 

a  stick,  he  could  not  walk  one  hundred  yards  at  a  stretch. 

Notwithstanding,  Z  found  him  still  hearty  and  Joyous,  and 

hopiDg  against  all  probability  for  recovery.    Of  course  I  did 

not  act  so  unfeelingly  as  to  undeceive  him  by  giving  my  own 

conviction.     He  removed  from  Eastbourne  to  Seven  Oaks 

in  Kent,  wrhen   the  winter  approached  and  the  sea  breeze 

began  too  frequently  to  roar  and  lash  the  waters ;  his  health 

seemed  to  improve  with  the  change  of  weather. 

I  remained  as  his  guest  from  August  to  November,  and 
dnring  this  time,  I  put  the  last  volume  of  '  The  Croppy/ 
out  of  my  hands,  reading  for  him  every  evening,  the  result 
of  the  day's  work,  and  adopting  his  suggestions  as  I  went 
on. 

I  read  in  MS.  at  the  same  time,  the  rough  copy  of  a  tale, 
which  he  had  put  together  between  whiles  and  in  the  lapses 
between  his  attacks  of  pain.  This  was  done  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  doctors.  He  could  not  submit  to  the 
sentence  of  positive  idleness:  the  tale  I  allude  to  was 
published  the  year  following  under  the  title  of  '  The  Anglos 
Irish.'  It  was  of  a  different  character  from  the  '  O'Hara 
Tales/  and  was  not  announced  as  proceeding  from  the 
Bame  authors. 

I  cannot  say  how  the  *  Ahglo-InW  was  received — I  believe 
indifferently.  The  full  power  of  the  writer's  mind  was  not 
brought  to  bear  on  it ;  unhappily  there  was  a  physical  inabilitv 
to  strain  the  brain  to  its  tension  at  the  time  it  was  written. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  a  coldness,  arising  from  mis« 
conception,  had  estranged  Gerald  OrifiSn  and  Banim,  in  the 
year  1S26,  and  all  correspondence  between  them  had  ceased. 
However,  in  October,  1827,  the  following  letters  were 
written : — 
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"  Gerald  Griffin  to  John  Banim. 

24  Northumberland  Street,  Begent't  Pirk. 
October  I9th,  1827. 

My  Dsab  Sir. — I  have  been  endeavouring  to  find  you  in  vain, 
since  my  return  to  London.  I  enquired  at  Mount  Street,  at  M  r 
Colburn's,  and  from  Mr.  Arnold,  but  could  only  learn  that  you  were 
then  at  Hasitings.  In  case  I  should  not  be  able  to  see  you  before  I 
leave  London,  I  wish  to  communicate  in  writing  what  could  be  done 
with  more  satisfaction  in  person. 

Had  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before  I  left  England,  this 
letter  might  be  unnecessary,  and  I  am  very  sorry  now  that  I  did  not. 
I  wish  to  explain  to  you  more  fully,  the  cause  of  the  long  silence 
which  we  both  seemed  to  expect  should  be  first  broken  by  the  other, 
and  the  fault  of  which  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  rested  with  my- 
self. The  fact  was,  I  felt  hurt  by  your  letter,  in  which  you  charged 
me  with  wanting  a  sense  of  the  advantage  I  had  derived  from  your 
kindness,  (which  charge  recollecting  the  temper  of  mjr  previooi 
letter,  I  fear  you  were  not  without  grounds  for,)  and  acting  on  that 
feeling,  I  wrote  again,  what  I  at  the  time  thought  ought  to  be  a  sa- 
tisfactory answer.  I  expected  a  few  words  to  say  whether  it  had 
been  so  or  not,  but  they  never  came,  and  thence  that  absence  which 
you  say  astonished  you.  It  was  an  error  I  acknowledge^  bat  yet  not 
tvholly  without  excuse.  I  never  entered  your  house  without  reluct 
tanee,  even  when  you  were  most  warm  and  kind ;  excuse  me  if  I 
could  not  do  so  when  you  seemed  to  wear  an  altered  face.  That, 
and  that  alone,  was  the  cause  of  my  absence. 

For  the  rest  1  have  only  to  say,  I  Owe  you  much,  and  I  tliankyou. 
If  it  has  seemed  otherwise  to  you,  believe  my  present  assurance. 
It  must  have  seemed  otherwise,  or  yon  would  not  hare  left  my  letter 
unanswered.     Be  a  good  christian — forget  and  forgiv-e. 

I  hope  to  leave  a  parcel  directed  for  you  at  Mr.  Colburn's,  of 
which  I  request  your  acceptance,  begging  at  the  same  time  that  you 
will  keep  my  secret,  as  it  is  not  my  concern  alone.  1  take  abo  this 
opportunity  of  assuring  vou  of  the  sincere  delight  with  ivhich  i  heard 
of  an  event  in  your  family^  which  must  have  been  a  source  of  much 
happiness  to  you. 

I  have  another  favour  to  beg  of  you,  which  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  hesitate  to  grant  me.  It  is,  that  you  will  expunge  from  the  play 
which  you  presented  for  me,  the  passage  in  the  scene  between  the 
Irishman  iind  the  hero,  comprising  the  few  sentences  just  before 
^she  talks  philosophy.*  You  may  laugh  at  my  introducing  this  mat- 
ter, but  I  am  nnwiiling  to  trouble  Mr.  Arnold  myself,  and  tne  passage 
may  be  object ioiiable.  Once  more  wishing^  you  all  the  bealtii»  hap« 
piness  and  peace  which  you  can  desire  or  deserve,  I  am*  with  stoeere 
esteem  and  gratitude.  Yours, 

Gerald  Grifpik. 

My  words  have  so  often  failed  to  convey  what  1  intended  that  I 
am  not  without  apprehension,  lest  by  any  possibility  I  should  again 
be  misconceived.  1  wish  therefore  to  say  once  more  distinctly —and 
to  entreat  you  to  understand  and  believe  it — that  the  only  feeling  at 


jiresent  on  my  mind,  is  that  of  sincere  regret  foi*  what  has  passed, 
aadMxisty  tuit  yon  sfaoiiid^be  satiafied  of  it.  Either  in  vanity  or 
in  folij^  or  ia  whatever  you  please,  I  thought  I  filled  too  humble  apart 
io  the  whole  transaction,  and  this  made  me  fretted  with  myself,  and 
forward  to  anticipate  a  slight,  where  I  am  certain  on  proper  refiec* 
lion  none  was  intended.  It  was  not  what  you  deserved,  out  it  was 
Bj  mistake ;  your  not  answering  my  letter  confirmed  me  in  this  had 
feeling,  which,  as  I  have  learned  to  correct,  1  hope  you  will  no  more 
remember.  G.  G. 

To  this  letter,  Mr.  Banim  at  last  sent  the  following  reply,  which 
led  to  the  subjoined  correspondence,  ending  in  a  perfect  renewal  of 
tbeir  former  intimacy  and  good  understanding. 

John  Banim  io  Gerald  Griffin, 

Bath  Hotel,  Piccadilly,  Nov.  1827. 
Mr  Dear  Sib. — You  mistake  in  thinking  that  I  have  ever  had 
the  most  remote  notion  of  a  misunderstanding  with  you.  The  last 
fetter  we  interchanged  on  the  subject  of  your  drama,  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  seemed  to  me  quite  satisfactory.  When  you  were  leaving 
town  about  six  months  after,  your  note  suggesting  that  some  peculu 
«nty,  (or  a  word  to  that  effect,  or  perhaps  stronger^  of  your  own 
Buad  must  have  caused  your  previous  doubts,  I  recognised  as  a  most 
ample,  tho'  unnecessary  explanation.  I  became  assured  you  were 
eonteat,  as  I  was,  with  our  renewed  good  understanding,  and  sin« 
cerely  in  this  feeling,  I  desired  in  a  letter  I  wrote  to  Limerick  to 
TOOT  cousin  last  April,  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  you.  I  do  not 
inow  how  I  shall  make  further  answer  to  your  letter  oi  the  19th 
October*  received  by  me  only  two  days  since  ;  one  sentence  alone-^ 
Tix.,  'I  never  entered  your  house  without  reluctance,  even  when  you 
vere  most  warm  and  kind,' — sounds  somewhat  strangely  to  my  ear, 
because,  during  our  years  of  close  intimacy,  when  your  visits  were 
always  welcome  to  me,  1  had  never  supposed  such  to  be  the  case. 
1  have  written  to  Mr.  Arnold,  to  the  effect  you  wished. 

The  parcel  you  do  roe  the  favour  to  procure  me,  has  not  appeared 
at  Mr.  Colborn's.     I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  Yours  very  truly, 

John  Baniw. 

Gerald  Griffin  io  John  Banim. 

No  date. 

Mr  DsAB  Sin. — Wlien  I  received  your  last  letter  (late  on  Nov 
6th,)  I  hurried  off  to  the  Bath  Hotel,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
!ce  jou,  but  was  much  disappointed  at  finding  you  had  left  it  that 
iBoroing.  I  am  pleased  to  learn  my  mistake,  but  I  was  led  into  it 
by  jour  letter  of  last  January,  and-^low  me  to  say — your  long 
silence  after  my  former  note  on  leaving  London.  Ydur  remembrance 
I  oeveir  received. 

You  will  oblige  me  by  accepting  these  volumes,  which  though 
faulty  enough,  may  yet  answer  the  purpose  for  which  I  send  them. 
1  leave  London  to-toorrow  morning,  and  regret  much  that  all  my 
efforts  should  have  failed  in  endeavouring  to  see  yon,  the  more  es- 
pedally  as  I  do  not  purpose  returning  for  some  'cdn&iderable  time. 
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The  feeling  which  renders  one  relttctacrt  in  trespaiiing  on  the 
kindness  of  a  good  friend,  I  can  scarcely  think  so  new  or  strange 
as  you  seem  to  itnagtae.  I  should  he  very  sorry  it  wsa  bo  ;  hut  I 
ought  to  rememher  a  conversation  on  this  subject  which  shewed  me 
that  your  opinions  on  this  matter  were  different  from  those  of 

My  dear  Sir, 
yours  sinoerely, 

Gebjlld  GiufFiar. 

For  *  reluctance'  read  '  diflSdence,'  and  perhaps  we  may  agree. 
Join  Banim  to  Gerald  Griffin. 

^even  Oaks,  Kent. 
AdHI  17th,  1828. 

My  Dear  Sir Not  till  the  other  day,   when  I  ran  up  to  town, 

did  I  receive  at  Mr.  Oolburn*s  the  *  Tales  of  the  Munster  Festivals,' 
with  the  accompanying  note.  How  long  they  had  previously  lain 
there  I  cannot  tell,  nor  has  a  reference  to  your  note  enabled  me  to 
decide  as  it  is  without  date ;  but  I  feel  very  uneasy  under  the  appre- 
hension  that  you  may  have  sent  them  about  the  time  of  publication, 
because  if  you  reckoned  on  their  speedy  transmission  to  me,  your 
not  hearing  from  me  in  the  meantime,  must  have  seemed  to  place  me 
before  your  eyes  in  a  light  very  different  indeed  from  that  m  which 
I  sincerely  wish,  as  I  ever  have  done,  to  be  regarded  by  you. 

My  best  thanks  for  the  volumes.  I  have  read  them  with  the 
highest  gratification,  and  warmly  congratulate  you  on  the  talents 
they  display,  as  well  as  the  success  they  have  met  with.  That  you 
thus  at  last  triumph  in  a  great  degree,  as  I  hope,  over  the  neglects 
and  annoyances  of  your  first  residence  in  London,  is  to  nie  a  matter 
of  some  triumph  also,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure  it  affords  me, 
because  in  common  with  all  who  were  known  to  you,  I  claim  the 
foresight  of  having  long  destined  you  to  no  common  fortune  in  the 
battle  for  literary  fame.  Accept  my  very  best  wishes  for  your  con- 
tinued and  augmented  success. 

I  am  very  sorry  you  did  not  see  me  at  the  Dath  Hotel  last  autumn, 
or  that  I  did  not  soon  after  get  something  like  the  note  that' accom- 
panied your  tales.  The  simple  explanation  of  one  simple  word  given 
in  the  postscript  of  that  note,  would  have  saved  me  ever  since  the 
exceedingly  painful  feeling  of  thinking  you  unkind ;  but  I  now  heartily 
rejoice  at  being  undeceived,  and  the  hand  that  you  hold  out  I  take, 
aye,  and  shake,  exploded  as  is  the  custom,  not  only  with  an  unalloyed 
feeline  of,  believe  me,  warm  esteem  and  friendship,  but  with  a  light- 
ened bosom,  and  a  mind  more  at  rest,  than  the  idea  of  our  estrange- 
ment would  allow  me  to  experience. 

I  hope  you  will  drop  me  a  line  very  soon.  I  shall  be  very  uneasy 
till  I  know  you  have  got  this.  Accept  my  most  grateful  thanks  for 
the  handsome  terms  in  which  my  tales  are  mentioned  in  certain 
printed  pages.  Mrs,  Banim  joins  me  in  kindest  remembrances  and 
good  wishes,  while  I  remain.  My  dear  Sir 

yours  truly  and  affectionately 
John  Bjlnim."' 

•  See  »•  Life  of  Gerald  Griffin  Esq.,  By  his  Brother,"  p.  281. 
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As  we  ahall  presently  find,  this  reyi?ed  friendship  was  a 
sooioe  of  deep  satisfaction,  and  the  following  letter  increased 
this  pleasure :  how  much  it  increased  it,  the  reader  can  judge 
who  has  marked  the  deep  devotional  spirit  so  frequently 
apparent  in  Bamai's  letters.  Upon  his  first  acquaintance  with 
Gnffin  he  bad  found  him  embittered  by  sorrow  and  neglect, 
aid  almost  hopeless;  he  had  begun  to  doubt  these  divine 
tmihs  of  which  he  had  seldom  thought,  and,  longing  to  escape 
from  life  and  sorrow,  tried  to  fancy  himself, 

"  A  vaponr  eddying  in  the  whirl  of  chance. 

And  soon  to  vanish  everlastingly/' 
He  was  never  a  sceptic  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  term,  but 
he  exemplified  a  grave  truth  of  Charles  Lamb's — '*  Few  men 
think^  until  forty,  that  they  are  mortal ;"  and  this  was  the 
secret  of  Gerald's  errors,  from  which  the  following  letter 
declares  his  release  : — 

"Pallas  Kenry,  Ireland,  April  22nd,  1828. 

Mt  Deae  Sib. — I  hiid  the  happiness  to  receive  late  last  night 
yoor  most  acceptable  aad  friendly  letter,  for  which  I  return  you  my 
wannest  thanks.  It  was  a  pleasure  indeed,  which  I  had  almost 
despaired  of  eigoying^  but  it  was  not  on  that  account  the  less  de« 
fiefatfiil.  It  made  amends,  and  ample  amends  to  me»  for  a  great  deal 
or  bitter  reflection — such  as  I  shall  be  careful  never  to  give  occasion 
far  while  I  live — and  it  afforded  me  likewise  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  I  had  not  overrated  the  generosity  of  your  charaqter.  What* 
ever  £aiilts  badbeeaoommitted^-wbatever  misconceptions  had  arisea» 
I  was  confident  that  when.  I  had  ^ideavoured  to  explain  the  one,  and 
freely  acknowledged  the  other,  you  would  not  continue  to  withhold 
fronTiae  that  friendship  which  was  one  of  the  most  valued  ccnaola- 
tioos  of  ray  life— and  the  loss  of  which  I  could  never  have  considered 
in  any  other  light  than  as  a  deep  misfortune. 

The  books  i  sent  to  Mr.  Coiburn*s  when  I  was  leaviag  £aglaad, 
a  few  days  after  their  publication.  Knowing  howeyer,  that  you  were 
not  tbeD  residing  in  London,  I  could  not  be  sure  that  you  bad  re. 
ccived  them  before  I  got  your  letter^  i  do  not  k|iow  whether  I 
mentioned  to  you  in  the  note  th«it  accompanied  the  volumes  that  I 
had  iiumediately  on  receiving  your  letter  (about  ten  at  night)  ran 
down  to  Piccadilly  in  the  hope  of  -seeing  you — but  to  my  great  dia* 
appointiBeat,  L  found  that  you  had  that  day  left  the  hotel.  I  regretted 
the  ciroimistince  extremefy-^as  1  was  assured  that  a  personal  inter-; 
view  would  have  done  more  to  accomplish  a  clear  understanding 
between  ns^  than  any  written  explanation. 

And  now  my  dear  friend,  that  we  do  fully  understaasd  one  anc^her  ( 
now  that  you  do  so  kindly  and  unreservedly  admit  me  into  your 

friendship a  happiness  of  which  I  am  prouder  than  I  can  easily 

apreffs ^will  you  permit  me  to  offer  one  suggestion  that  may  prevent 
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a  recurrence  of  those  unhappy  mistakes  by  which  I  haVe  stiffered  so 
keenly.  1  am  often  I  see  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  my  expressions. 
I  seem  frequently  to  mean  that  which  is  farthest  from  mtention, 
and  to  convey  subject  for  oflfence,  in  terms  that  are  only  designed  to 
express  esteem  and  attachment.  Let  \it  not  therefore  iii  a  world 
where  we  can  hardly  afford  to  throw  away  any  rational  enjoyment, 
suffer  the  sentiments  which  we  may  entertain  for  one  another,  to  be 
disturbed  by  any  misconceptions  to  which  a  letter  may  give  occasion. 
If  a  sentence  should  occur  to  furnish  a  subject  for  doubt,  let  us  meet 
and  speak  clearly  •  and  then,  if  either  should  be  found  unworthy  of 
the  other's  confidence,  let  him  be  punished  by  losing  it. 

I  have  seen  during  the  last  feW  weeks  an  announcement  of  a  new 

work,  from  the  author  of  the  0*Hara  Talcs *  The  Croppy/  the 

action  of  which  is  fixed  at  a  period  of  strong  5nterest--a  perio<l 
worthy  of  being  celebrated  by  a  writer,  who  is  not  afraid  to  en- 
counter a  Htern  and  tumultuous  subject.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
history  of  those  times,  but  I  remember  hearinpj  (indeed  it  must  be 
known  to  you")  of  the  burning  of  a  bam — in  Wexford  I  think — which 
Would  have  supplied  the  Subject  6f  a  forcible  episode.  But  you  felt 
no  want  of  materials  for  such  a  work,  neither  did  this  circumstance, 
now  1  remember,  reflect  much  honour  on  the  insurgents. 

I  have  to  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  manner  in 
which  you  speak  of  my  hasty  volumes.  1  have  been  long  since  made 
aware  of  their  numerous  faults,  and  am  endeavowring,  as  all  well 
disposed  people  ought,  to  profit  by  experience.  But  though  I  am 
sensible  that  I  should  have  acted  more  wisely  by  delaying  their  pub- 
lication and  devoting  more  tun^  to  their  improvement!  y^t  I  do  not 
r^re^  having  put  them  forward^  even  if  they  should  procure  me  no 
other  advantage  than  that  of  recoveri^^g  an  oJd  aod  valued  friend. 
I  remember  your  speaking  to  me  on  one  occasion,  of  a  woi:k  which 
is  greatly  wanted  at  the  present  moment — a  HUtory  of  Ireland.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  think  that  you  had  wholly  relinquished  the  idea. 
It  is  a  subject  however,  whicK  affords  a  fairer  fi^ld  for  the  pursuit 
of  faoie  than  that  of  fortuueyand  on  i^hat  accQUOt  is  little  likely  to 
be  popular  with  writers  who  are  able  to  accomplish  both.  I  have 
seen  one  lately  announced^— from  the  pen  of  someColoot^l  I  believe. 

Were  we  now  to  meet,  you  would  1  dare  say,  tind  a  iQoia^iderable 
alteration  in  many  of  my  opinions.  One  I  do  noyt  think, it  right  to 
withhold  from  y^u.  You  may  remember  some  conver«ations  we  bad 
at  a  time  when  you  lent  lae  a  UtUe  edition  of  '  P4ley'a  Evidences.' 
The  sentiments  which  you  then  expressed  aurpnu^d  me  a  little,  whea 
I  remembered  some  former  remarks  of  yours  with  which  th^^y  con- 
trasted very  strongly.  This  ciroumstance  joined  with  otliers,  led  m« 
to  a  course  of  study  and  reflectioOv  which  with  (1  hope)  (the  Divine 
assistance,  ended  in  the  comj^lete  re-iestablishme^t  of  my  early  con- 
victions. The  worka  which  i  read  were  (aA^I^aley's)  MjLuer's 
*  End  of  Controversy,*  and  Maasjllon^s  ^rmpus,  bot^  very  able  world. 
I  mention  my  change  of  opinion  on  this  great  subject,  because  it  is 
a  slight  part  of  the  great  reparation  that  is  due  from  me,  and  I  men- 
tion the  occasion  of  that  change,  to  show  how  much  good  or  how 
much  evil  a  person  may  do  by  the  expression  of  his  opinions  in  the 
presence  of  others,  and  how  very  careful  he  ought  to  be  in  assuring 
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binndf  tbut  lus  opodons  «f  e  C0rr^t,  befof  e  be  ventures  to  commu- 
■ififtte  Uiem  to  tbose  with  whom  his  talent  And  hii  re^putation  m»j 
gire  him  an  influeace.  An  Author*  my  dear  friend,  has  a  fearful  card 
to  plajr  in  dooictstic  sociejty  as  well  as  before  the  public.  But  why 
shooJd  1  take  the  liberty  of  pursuing  such^  theme  as  this  so  far  ? 
Foi]give  roe  for  it  this  single  time,  as  I  was  tempted  only  by  a  deep 
anxiety  for  your  happiness.  I  thought  too,  that  the  circumstance 
aiofe  mentioned,  woidd  give  you  a  pleasure. 

If  your  brother  should  not  be  at  present  in  England  with  you,  will 
voa  do  me  the  kindness  to  present  nim  my  best  remembrances  when 
next  jou  write.  One  of  those  *  fair  occasions  gone  for  ever  by/— » 
jet  no^  not  for  ever,  I  hope — which  1  regret  to  have  lost  during  my 
lesidence  in  Londouj  is  the  opportunity  I  had  of  becoming  better 
aeqoaioted  with  him.  I  had  something  more  to  say,  but  my  paper 
f«il«  me.  Is  our  correspondence  to  terminate  here  ?  I  anticipate  a 
ipeedy  and  generous  *]No/ — for  though  your  time  be  precious,  yet 
TO!  would  not  hesitate  to  devote  a  few  moments  to  one  secluded  as 
1  sm  bere»  if  you  knew  the  happiness  that  it  would  afford  me.  Pre^ 
««ot  my  best  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Banim,  whose  health  I  hope  most 
Biscerely  is  improvedj  and  with  the  warmest  esteem  and  affection, 
beliere  me  to  be.  My  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

QaRAi«i>  GExrrxN."* 

To  tliis  lellerBanimthus  replied  : — 

*«  Seven  Oaks,  May  27th,  1828. 

»Mt  Dsaii  Onirriif. — You  see  1  lead  the  way. — Be  assured  that 
tour  last  of  April  22nd,  gives  me  heart  felt  pf^asure.  My  old  harp 
of  &  heirt  has  a  string  restored  to  it.  I  steeevt  your  invitation  not 
to  allow  anything  that  may  occur  in  letters  between  us  to  start  a 
deubt  in  future  of  your  ft-iendship  or  character.  Let  me  add  my  own 
corensnt.  When  we  meet,  treat  me  more  bluntly,  off-handedly,  and 
tafltatively  than  you  have  done.  I  now  am  sure  that  an  unlucky  dif- 
fidence  hitherto  regulated  (or  rather  disarranged)  your  social  manner. 
However,  I  shall  be  happier  with  yon,  if  amongst  your  other  recent 
changes,  you  have  acquired  a  kftack  of  treating  a  friend  differently, 
tad  I  close  this  topic  br  protesting  sgainst  your  supposing  that  I 
bere  mean  an  lota  which  does  not  broadly  meet  your  eyes. 

Tom*  religions  revolotioiis  hi  opinion  I  shall  not  "merely  eongrs^ 
tnlate  you  upon  ;  I  do  more  by  Empathizing  with  them  ;  yes,  I  fear 
when  we  first  met,  atld'fdr  some  time  after,  that  my  own  religious 
creed  was  vmgve  ahd  profane,  irad  X  sSftCerely  ask  your  pardon  for 
sav  word  of  mine  which  rh&j  haref  tended  to  set  von  astray.  But 
it  u  so  remarkable  that  Palev  should  have  been  tne  first  to  call  us 
back  to  the  right  path.  And  perha'ps  more  remarkable  still,  that, 
shlioii^  mining  lip  ahnse  of  Popisry  with  proofs  of  Ohristianity,  he 
dioald  have  belpea  to  oiako  us  CaihoHcs^  as  w«ll  les  believers  in 
revelation. 


*  See  "  Life  of  Qeridd  Qriffln,  Esq.,  By  his  Brother,**  p.  238. 
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I  envy  yon  your  life  in  poor  Ir«Und.  My  heiJth  hat  been  bad 
since  I  saw  you.  I  nearly  lost  the  use  of  my  iimbsj  but  >  can  now 
limp  about  on  a  stick. 

I  write  you  a  short  and  hasty  letter.  Till  this  day,  siuce  I  had 
the  great  pleasure  of  reoeiving  your  last,  1  have  been  very  busy  and 
ill  enough  into  the  bargain,  and  this  morning  I  start  with  Mrs.  Banim, 
to  make  a  lon^^.promised  visit  to  the  Rev.  James  Dunn  (a  man  I  wish 
you  knew,  the  ^ame  whom  Sheil  some  time  ago  speeched 'praifies  of) 
and  his  ladv  to  Tunbridge  AVells,  but  will  not  go  till  I  answer  your 
letter,  and  tliis  accounts  I  hope  for  the  kind  of  one  it  is.  Pray  write 
soon,  and  believe  me,  your  affectionate  friend, 

John  Bahim."* 

Not  nlone  to  Griffin  did  Baiiira  thus  express  his  satisfaction. 
Addressing  Michael  a  few  days  after  the  date  of  the  last  to  his 
friend,  he  writes : — 

*'  Another  thing  puts  me  iuto  the  best  of  humoor-^I  have 
recovered  a  friend.  You  by  this  time  know  my  doctriiie — 
that  except  the  loss  of  health,  or  the  loss  of  a  friend,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  worth  fretting  for.  Poor  Gerald  Griffin. 
In  answer  to  ours  from  the  Bath  Hotel  before  we  left  London, 
he  ran  down  there.  We  were  gone.  Then  he  sent  his  books 
with  a  letter,  I  got  both  only  lately.  His  note  was  all  I  could 
wish.  I  immediately  answered  him  as  I  ought,  recollecting 
all  liis  former  sufferings  and  inexperience.  This  morning  I 
have  received  from  him  a  manly,  delightful  letter.  He  tells 
me,  among  other  things,  that  some  talk  of  mine  with  him  lias 
made  him,  or  rather  re-established  him,  a  Christian  and  a 
B^man  Catholic,  for  I  found  him  a  sceptic.  You  may  be  sxirt 
this  does  ray  poor  head  good.*' 

By  the  address  of  the  letter  last  written  to  Gerald  Griffin, 
it  appears  that  Banim  had  changed  his  residence  from  East- 
bourne to  Seven  Oaks,  and  he  thus  wrote  tb-Midiael,  describing 
his  condition.     The  reference  here  to  his  wife  and  child,  his, 
'*  May  in  her  crown  of  flowers'^ — 

is  characteristic;  as  the  reader  will  hereafter  perceive  " sun- 
shine, and  a  garden  not  ovciiooked,''  were  necessary  to  his 
perfect  enjoyment  of  the  country.  We  have  no  more  beautiful 
and  manly  letter  in  all  these  of  Banim's  now  before  ns,  than 
the  following — which  seems  imbued  by  that  charming  spirit 
expressed  by  Tennyson — 

'*  All  the  land  in  flowery  squares. 
Beneath  a  broad  and  equal-blowing  wind, 

•  See  ♦•  Life  of  Gerald  Griffin,  Esq.,  By  his  Brother,"  p.  24!. 
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Smelt  of  the  coming  «ttmnier,  as  one  large  c1<»u4 
Drev  downward :  but  all  else  of  Heaven  was  pure 
Up  to  the  sun,  and  May  from  verge  to  verge, 
And  May  with  me  from  head  to  heel.** 

Tiie  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

''Seven.  Oah,  June  liH,  1828. 
My  dear  Michael, 

Bat  come — roy  heart  is  lighter  certainljr :  when  I  wrote 
l^,  I  was  very  ill,  shattered  to  pieces,  and  the  clouds 
Ijing  down  on  the  roads  and  fields^  around  me.  But  I  am 
nor  better;  my  spirits  capital,  my  self-^dependence- (thanks 
to  God  Almighty  for  his  gracious  protection  and  help)  little 
abated,  several  goodly  patches  of  com  in  the  land,  by  dint 
ofcontiibuiions  to  the  annuals.  Ellen  running  about  in  our 
sonny  gasden,  and  little  Mary  sliouting  to  her  and  to  tlie 
joy-beUs,  this  beautiful  aummer  day.  In  fact  there  is  a 
de%htfnl  sense  of  existeuce^-^aud  of  gratitude  to  the  Giver 
ofc^andof  tiie  huoible,  no  the  great  blessings  lie  vouch- 
safes with  it,  in  all  our  hearts." 

lo  a  fornner  part  of  the  Biography  we  inserted  a  letter 
vritten  to  Michael  Banim  by  John,  and  containing,  in  our 
opinioQ,  the  most  admirable  rules  for  the  construction  and 
composition  of  a  perfect  novel.  The  following  letter  i3» 
if  possible,  more  useful  to  the  young  novelist,  and  if  read 
in  connection  with  that  before  inserted  will  prove  in  the 
highest  degree  interesting:  indeed  the  out-line  tale  here 
sletched  is,  in  itself,  a  highly-wrought  incident,  and  coupled 
vitb  tlie  recollections  of  the  fireside  stories  told  by  his  motlier 
of  her  rdativ«s>  reminds  one  of  the  home^pictures  in  liobert 
Southey's  BeooUectiona  of  his  Early  Lifc^ 

This  letter  has  also  a  peculiar  interest,  as  from  the  hints, 
and  directions  contained  in  it,  Michael  Banim  was  induced 
to  write  his  well  known  tale,  TAe  Gho9t  Hunter  and  Hit 
Familg .— — 

'' Set;cii  Oaks,  November  10//5,   1828. 
3fy  dear  Michael, 

No  matter  from  what  class  of  life  you  take  your  future 
matenak,  seek  as  much  as  possible  for  the  good  and  amiable 
in  our  national  character  and  habits ;  as  well  as  for  the 
strong,  the   fierce,  and  I  will  say  the  ungovernable.    How 

•  Se«  *•  The  Lile  and  Correspondence  of  Uobert  Southey,'  Edited bj 
hi*  Son,  The  Eev.  C.  C.  Southey.     Vol  I.  p.  1. 
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very  valuable,  for  instance,  wqu14  be  a  ^simple  dramatic 
tale,  got  through  by  old  Daniel  Carroll,  hia  wife,  his  sons 
and  his  two  daughters.  Here  no  necessity  exists  to  rake 
your  memory  for  the  great  object,  character.  Every  one  of 
these  I  have  mentioned,  must,  from  yuur  mother's  description 
of  them,  live  for  you.  Old  Daniel  Carroll  her  father,  with 
liis  grotesque  sun-dials,  his  fork  pendulums— his  crude 
system  of  philosophy ;  and  bis  reading,  daring  long  eveniug^, 
i)on  Quixote  and  such  books,  although  so  throughly  pious. 
Then  ]iis  wife  Jietty,  you  recollect  her  defe»ce  when  repre- 
hended for  some  out  of  the  way  ej^uression  by  bcr  husband. 
Questioned  by  him  where  she  baa  beard  the  malediction 
uttered  by  her.  She  paused  and  taxed  her  memory,  aud 
then  affirmed,  she  could  have  heard  it  no  wliejte,  except 
it  issued  from  the  sinful  books,  he  was  iu  the  habit  of 
reading.  Betty's  character  is  richly  primitive.  Then  there 
is  the  son  Philip's  wild  irregular  one.  The  younger  Daniel's, 
petty,  selfish,  cuoniug.  Alley's  retaining  her  anxiety  to  be 
thought  very  devout,  not  hiding  her  caudle  under  a  bushel 
meanwhile — then  Uie  eldest  daughter,  our  owa  dear  mother, 
such  as  she  was  in  her  maidenliood.  Her  industry,  her 
thrift,  her  mildness — her  mother -wit  and  natural  good 
sense.  Her  lovers,  ber  starling,  her  canniness.  My  dear 
llichael,  if  health  permitted,  I  could  use  these  people,  and 
bring  their  real  and  unimagined  qualities  into  play,  with 
credit  to  tlie  Irish  character,  all  papist  as  it  is,  sweetly, 
primitively,  and  amiably. 

I  remember,  too,  an  old  story  of  our  mother's,  of  a  gaunt 
stone-cutter,  killing  a  sliglit  delicate  young  man  in  a  fight, 
broughtonbya  quarrel  in  a  church-yard  about  tlie  right  of 
interment  in  a  certain  spot;  you  must  recollect  the  occurrence, 
as  it  was  described  to  us  one  cold  evening  as  we  sat  close  together 
round  the  fire.  There  was  a  man  once  in  afBluence,  who  had  been 
a  tithe  proctor,  if  I  remember  rightly.  After  having  spent  a 
long  life  in  acts  of  petty  tyranny,  the  ban  fell  upon  his  hoard,  to 
this  dny  supposed  to  be  inevitable.  You  and  I  have  often  heard 
that  ban  pronounced — ''  A  proctor's  money  never  can  have 
luck" — so  it  fell  out  with  this  man,  lie  became  very  poor,  there 
wasno  sympathy  forhim,  and  he  committed  suicide — an  act,  in 
those  days,  of  rare  occurrence ;  he  died  too  unrepentant  ami 
unshriven.  No  one  can  be  got  to  inter  the  body;  nor  will  anv 
of  those,  whose  'people's  bones'  rest  iu  consecrated  ground. 
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permit  the  corpse  of  the  hardened  self-murderer  to  rest  in  contact 
vith  the  relics  of  their  kindred.     The  coffin  is  laid  on  the 
poblfc  streef,  none  will  tolerate  it  near  iheir  dwellings,  and  it  ^is 
cruellj  dragged  along  the  pavement  from  place  to  place,  and 
finally  bronghfc  back  to  the  door  of  the  house  wherein  the  adi  of 
snicide  had  been  committed,     A  compassionate  young  man 
enlisfs  three  of  his  associates,  they  take  off  the  outcast  remains 
and  bear  it  to  a  neighbouring  grave  yard.  It  is  night,  and  by  the 
Ifght  of  a  single  candle,  fixed  in  a  lump  of  churoh-yard  day,  and 
renting  on  a  tomb-;?tone,  the  three  young  men  are  hastily  digging 
a  receptiicle  for  the  begrimed  coffin  that  lies  near  them.     A 
gannt  storre-catter  surprises  them  at  their  stealthy  work.     His 
fither's  remains  are  baried  close  to  the  spot   wIutc  they  are 
delving,    and  he    slernly  interdicts  further    progress.     The 
charit^ible young  man  who  had  induced  the  others  to  assist  him, 
rpposes  the  mandate ;  he  and  the  stone-cutter  contend  fiercely 
over  the  graves,  the  stone-cutter  is  a  strong  and  powerful  miin, 
l!ie  othrr  is  young  and   slight ;   he  is  struck   down  by  his 
opponent  and  blood  gushes  from  his  mouth;  recovered  a  liltle,he 
assists  to  inter  the  suicide  else-where.     He  has  been  hurt  inter- 
lially,  and  when  he  reaches  home  he  is  obliged  to  keep  his   bed ; 
ti.eu  tlie  sequel  of  our  mother's  tale,     Sarah,   the   proctor's 
d.^n^hter,  had  been,  during  the  days  of  her  father's  prosperity, 
carefally  brought  up,  and  educated  for  a  rank  beyond  that  she 
could  now  pretend  to  in  her  poverty.    While  yet  lamenting  over 
tne  appalling  termination  of  her  parent's  life,she  was  compelled 
to  witness  the  cruel  indignity  practised  towards  his  corpse ;  and 
hrr  gratitude  was  overflowing  to  him  who  bad  charitably  borne 
n  airay  and  placed  it  beneath  the  clay.     She  visited  him  in  his 
illness,  and  nursed  him  to  convalescence,  she  taught  him  to  love 
her,  and  she  married   liim.     But  consumption  had  fastened  on 
the  joung  man  and  his  days  were  numbered.     His  young  wife 
imbibed  the  fatal  malady  from  him,  they  wasted  away  together 
dav  by  day,  she  was  the  first  to  die,  and  he  followed  her  very 
quietly  to  the  same  grave.'' 

R/'ferring  to  this  letter,  Michael  Banim  writes  to  us 
tli'js  :— 

*•  Prom  the  first  of  the  hints  given  in  this  letter  by  my  bro- 
tlier,  the  tale  of  The  Ghost  Hunter  and  his  Pamily  had  ori- 
gin— ^the  personages,  he  indicates,  had  been  more  than  once 
i^raphically  drawn  for  us  by  our  mother.  They  were  her  own 
immediate  parents,  her  brothers  and  sister.     They,  as  well  as 
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herself,  are  faithfully  depicted  in  the  tale  under  the  above  title. 
The  Ghost  Hunter  and  His  family  was  originally  written  by 
me,  framed  by  my  brother,  and  published  in  1883,  in  The 
Library  of  Romance,  edited  by'Leitch  Eichie.  No  use  was 
made  of  the  second  sketch.  I  did  not  Uke  the  subject.  I  left 
it  in  the  suggester^s  hands,  but  he  never  wrought  upon  if 

In  the  autumn  of  1828,  Banim  commenced  to  write  a  new 
series  of  The  Taie9  By  the  (Xllara  FamUj^ — the  title  adopted 
by  him  for  the  work  was.  The  Denounced. 

It  was  written  amidst  pain ;  and  the  dread  of  still  greater 
suffering.  He  left  his  cottage  at  Seven  Oaks,  and  removed 
for  change  of  air,  to  Black  Heath ;  and  from  his  new  resi- 
dence,  he  thus,  in  1829,  wrote  sorrowingly  to  Michael : — 

'*  Black  Heath,  A^ril  ^rd,  i  829. 
My  dear  Michael, 

I  have  been  obliged  to  remove  hither.  Seven  Oaks  was  too  far 
from  Loudon  for  business,  and  I  longed  for  change  of  air. 
Por  the  last  five  months  scarcely  three  weeks*  work  in  me,  and 
in  consequence,  my  tale  has  flagged.  Had  it  been  God's  will 
to  give  me  health,  it  would  have  been  ready  before  now.'' 

The  volumes  passed,  as  usual  through  Michaers  hands,  and 
nppeared  iu  July,  ]829,  and  are  not  worthy  the  author  of 
The  Nowlans.  One  does  not,  however,  wonder  that  the  tales 
are  below  the  standard  of  Banim's  reputation,  when  we  recol- 
lect that  they  were  put  together  hurriedly ;  while  sickness 
was  a  frequent  visitant,  while  the  working  mental  power  was 
available  only  at  frequent  and  desultory  intervals,  and  while 
compulsive  inactivity ,  and  the  inevitable  heavy  outlay  conse- 
quent on  illness,  together  with  the  constant  change  of  resi- 
dence, in  search  of  the  health,  tJiat  was  not  to  return,  were  at 
the  same  time  causing  a  necessity  for  fnnds,  and  an  incapacity 
to  create  them. 

After  tl.e  completion  of  the  work,  Banim's  health  became 
more  feeble,  and  in  change  of  air  and  scene  lay  his  only  hope 
of  restoration.  On  the  20th  of  August,  1829,  he  wrote  thus, 
from  Black  Heath,  to  Michael : — 

"  My  dear  Michael, 

We  shall  be  obliged  to  remove  farther  from  you ;  lam  ordered 
to  the  French  coast — to  a  milder  climate,  and  where  constant 
baths  can  be  had  at  a  cheap  rate — these  I  am  advised  to  use 
freely.     I  must  shift  my  place  when  there  is  a  necessity.     Any 
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vbneiit  pursuit  of  health,  for  witliout  that  precious  blessing — 
1  md  not  ooDclode  the  senteuoe/' 

This  resolation  of  removing  to  France  was  forthwith  carried 
osi^  and  in  the  Sixth  Fart  of  John  Baniro's  Biography,  the 
Rider  shall  know  the  history  of  very  bright  and  very  gloomy 
davs  pused  by  Bauim  in  his  porauit  of  Health,  and  all  her 
"rosy  blessings'' — blessings  never  found,  yefc  ever  longed  for, 
ercQ  amidst  pains  and  griefs,  until  at  length  even  hope  died, 
and  then  he  was,  like  Schiller, ''  Better  and  better,  calmer  and 
caimcr/' 


Before  closing  this  paper  we  desire  to  inform  all  our  readers, 
ttIio  admire  the  character  and  genius  of  John  Bauim,  that 
during  the  past  quarter  we  visited  the  burinl  place  of  this 
noble-bearted  Irishman,  and  that  we  with  difficulty  discovered 
it.  He  is  bnried  in  the  grave-yard  of  the  lloman  Catholic 
Chapel  of  St.  John^  Kilkenny,  where  also  areinterred  Dr.Burgo, 
the  ecclesiastical  historian  and  the  Rev-  Mr.  O'Donnell,  the 
Faiier  ConneU  who  gave  the  title  to  Banim's  last  novel. 

When  Bauim  was  dying  he  said  to  Michael — "  I  have  only 
one  request  now,  lay  me  so  that  I  may  be  nearest  to  my 
mother — with  my  left  side  next  her."  And  so  they  buried 
kirn  wore  than  twelve  years  ago,  and  so  for  twelve  years  and 
some  mouths  he  has  lain  without  stone  or  monument  to  mark 
his  grave.  Thomas  Hood  died  in  1845, — he  has  a  public 
roonament  :  Moir,  Blackwood'*  DeUn,  died  in  1851,' — he  has 
a  pubhc  monument.  Hare  these  examples  of  public  gratitude 
no  teaching  for  Irishmen  ?  is  the  only  memwial  of  John  Bauim 
to  be  a  bust,  quite  unKke  him,  in  the  Tholsel  of  Kilkenny  ?*— 
must  Michael  Banira  drag,  from  his  own  small  funds,  the  money 
to  purchase  «  tomb-stone  for  John  Bancm's  Grave  ?  AVe 
sincerely  hope  that  such  may  not  be  the  case,  and,  to  avert  it, 
we  beg  the  aid  of  the  Irish  Newspaper  Press,  particularly  of 
the  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  Waterford,  and  Tipperary  Journals. 


Art.  III.— MECHANICS'  INSTITUTES. 

1.  Lectures  and  Addressee  in  aid  of  Popular  Educatwn.  By 
The  Eight  Honourable  the  Eari  of  Carlisle.  liondon: 
Longman  and  Co.     1S54. 

%.  Speeches  on  Nalional  Ed/Kcation,  By  The  Right  Honoiff- 
able  Lord  Brougham,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  July  and 
August,  1854..     liondon :  Eidgway.     1854. 

8.  Lectures  on  Education^  delivered  at  the  Ro^allnsiitutioj^of 
Great  Britain.    London  :  Parker.     1855. 

4.  Itnportance  of  Literature  to  Men  of  Bntiness.     Glasgow: 

Griffin  &  Son.     1854. 

5.  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Clonmel  Mechania' 

Institute.     Clonmel.     1855. 

In  the  paper  appearing  in  the  foregoing  number  of  this 
Rbvikw,  entitled  "  Adult  Education  "  our  readers  will  re- 
member that  we  endeavoured  to  show  of  what  vast  impor- 
tance properly  organized  Evening  Schools  would  be  to  the 
laboring  classes.  We  also  showed,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  these  schools,  is  the  difficulty  in  establishing 
them  and  of  securing  to  them  a  considerable  attendance.  This, 
we  stated,  is  made  manifest  in  Dublin  by  the  very  few  schools  of 
this  character  at  present  in  operation.  Having  offered  every  sug- 
gestion in  our  power  on  the  management  of  these  schools, 
we  have  done  our  duty  as  far  as  it  came  within  our  pro- 
vince.  We  can  only  hope,  that  for  the  common  interests  of 
society,  these,  or  some  other  suggestions  calculated  to  proniote 
the  intellectual  and  social  improvement  of  the  working  classes 
may  be  adopted,  for  we  should  remember 

' — "  The  mind  untaught 

Is  a  dark  waste  where  fiends  and  tempests  howl ; 
As  Phcebus  to  the  world,  is  knowledge  to  the  soul." 
Before  entering  on  the  immediate  subject  of  the  present 
paper,  we  would  dsk  our  readers  to  bear  with  us  while  we 
examine  the  classes  of  adults  and  boys  gei^rally  to  he 
found  attending  the  Evening  Schools..  Our  object  in  this, 
IS  to  ascertain  if  tliese  «cliookareitafficient  in  themselres 
to  supply  the  kind  of  education  sought  for  4)y  the  more  ad- 
vanced membijrs  of  the  working  classes ;  for,  if  so,  we  cannot 
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tee  the  utility  of  advocating  the  establishing  of  Mechanics' 
Institute,  which  may  be  considered  Adult  Schools  on  a  larger 
Male. 

Nov  by  enquiring  what  class  of  pupils  attends  Public 
Erening  School?,  and  the  connie  of  education  tanght  in  these 
nboois,  we  shall  find  a  krge  proportion  consists  of  those, 
irhose  education  has  been  sadly  if  not  wholly  neglected  in  youth, 
md  who  are,  cunseqoently,  learning  the  mere  rudiments  of 
inovledge ;  while  a  small,  a  very  small  poportion  indeed,  is 
eogaged  upon  the  higher  branches.  It  is  clear  therefore  that, 
uiider  soch  circumstances,  the  course  of  education  in  these 
schools  can  be  little  more  than  elementary. 

Agnn,  we  also  know  that  the  Tea^r^s  time  ranst  be  more 

or  less  engaged  by  the  majority  of  his  Pupils,  and  the  majority 

in  the  present  case  consists  of  those  pupils  scarcely  able  to 

read  and  write.    It  is  manifest  then  the  minority  is  ne^ected, 

which  therefore  quits  the  school,  and  be  it  remembered,  this 

minority  forms  the  intellectual  portion  of  the  school.     Thi^ 

see  that  they  are  neglected,  they  know  that  the  Teacher  of  an 

freniog  School  cannot  devote  his  time  to  a  few  and  neglect 

the  many.     The   consequence  is,  that  advanced  pupils  are 

scarcely  ever  to  be  found  attending  Evening  Schools,  and  no 

matter  what  their  anxiety  and  solicitude   may  be  to  perfect 

themselves  in  knowledge,  there  is  no  opportunity  afforded  them 

to  do  so  in  these  Institutes.     It  will  appear  here  from  what 

ve  have  stated,  that  Evening  Schools  as  they  are  at  present 

conducted  in  Dublin,  are  not  schools  where  those  who  have 

passed  through  our  primary  National  Schools  may  pursue 

^heir  studies,  and  in  so  doing  acquire  a  knowledge  of  those 

subjects  which  their  pursuits  in  life  may  require.     The  demand 

for  a  higher  class  of  schools  or  institutes  is  increasing  daily, 

and  will  continue  to  do  so  till  it  becomes  irresistible.     Further, 

it  is  our  belief,  that  no  matter  how  efficiently  Evening  Schools 

be  conducted,  they  will  not  be  attended  by  that  class  of  adults 

whose  object  is  to  advance  themselves  above  the  mere  working 

mm.    We  may  look  on  these. soboob  as  preparatory,  and  we 

have  little  doubt,  if  properly  managed^  would  become  so  many 

feeders  to  Mechanics'  Institutesof  a  hke  class.  When  we  write 

that  these  Bchoolsare  merely  preparatory,  and  the  course  taught 

in  them  purely  eleixMlitBry,  we  da  not  assume  that  teachers  in 

tliese  schools  possess  only- the  literary  ^  ac()uiremeiits  necessary 

to  imrpart  instruction  iiuihe.  rudiments  of  knowledge;  how 
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ridioidouB  would  it  not  be  to  teach  Algebra  or  Astronomy  to  a 
pupil  to  whom  Arithmetic  and  Geography  are  oulj  Icnovn  by 
name.  The  advanced  branches  not  being  tioight  argues  in 
110  way  against  the  qualifications  of  the  Teachers ;  aa  well  might 
it  be  said  that  a  man  cannot  speak  French  because  be  happens 
to  speak  English.  Those  acquainted  with  Eyening  Schools 
and  the  class  of  pupils  attending  must  know  that  mere 
elementary  instruction  is  all  that  can  be  expected  to  be 
given  in  them,  since  the  teaohii^s  must  always  be  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  the  pupU,  yet  by  this  class  of  iustructioti 
much  good  can  be  effected,  among  the  poor  creatures  simple 
as  it  be,  and  could  Evening  Schools  >iiucceed  in  oulv  doing 
this^  thete  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  effect  the  object  for 
which  they  were  intende — to  impart  education  to  those 
who  have  been  debarred  its  blessings  in  early  youth. 

A  large  majority  indeed  of  the  working  dasses  of  our  city 
consists  of  tliose  either  wholly  illiterate,  or  those,  as  has  been 
already  hinted,  whose  education  has  been  sadly  neglected : 
but,  from  the  very  nature  of  tilings,  this  majority, 
we  are  happy  to  state,  must  necessarily  continue  to 
diminisli,  and  institutes  of  a  higher  order  will  appear,  and  the 
working  classes  attain  a  more  exalted  raiik  in  the  social  scale 
than  they  at  present  occupy. 

We  have  now  shown  the  portion  of  the  working 
classes  attending  Evening  Schools,  their  capacity  to 
receive  instruction,  and  the  course  of  instruction  that 
must  necessarily  be  taught  in  these  schools.  We  have 
also  endeavoured  to  prove  that  these  schools  cannot  be  sub- 
stituted for  Mechanics^  Institutes.  We  would  next  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  more  advanced  and  intellectual 
class  of  the  Working  multitude,  and  we  feel  happy  to  be  able  to 
declare,  that  this  class  is  by  no  means  inconsiderablc^-^This  is 
the  class  that  is  debarred  the  means  of  pursuing  their  studies 
in  the  more  advanced  branches  of  knowledge,  which  are  entered 
upon  in  our  primary  schools,  and  hence  we  find  that  some  of 
the  brightestandmostpromisingof  our  youths  when  at  school, 
allow  their  minds  to  slumber,  and  so  wax  into  indifference 
until  at  last  the  bright  future  which  lay  before  them  is  darkened 
and  dispelled  by  Uieir  want  of  progress;  they  become  reckless— 
the  prospect  of  toil  and  sorrow  takes  the  place  of  the  happy 
manhood,  which  they  have  painted  for  themselves;  want  of  mental 
occupation  drives  tliera  to  thenlc-house,  and  thus  they  are  early 
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made  the  vkiims  of  the  many  vices  that  beset  the  path  of 
pnng  mea  at  their  first  outset  in  life. 

For  the  futoie  educatiou  of  this  clas8>  Mechanics'  lustiitutes 

are  rcqaired  as   ve  have  alrtndj  stated  :   no  matter  how 

CilicsenUy  an  £veniDg  School  may  be  conducted,  they  will  not 

attend,  knowing  as  they  do^  that  the  course  of  instmctiou  is 

merely  elementary. — In  fact,  they  would  look  upon  a  properly 

managed  Meclianics'  Institute  in  the  same  light,  as  a  youth  in 

our  private  schools  look  upon  a  University. — ^The  very  fact  of 

being  a  member  of  such  an  Institute,  would  have  a  mighty 

inf  oeuce  upon  them^  and  especially  if  they  know  it  is  presided 

over  by  those  free  frcHU  sectarian  bigotry,  and  whose  only 

object  is  to  raise  their  moral  and  intellectual  character.-*-We 

agree  with  the  Be?.  Dr.  Uookj  vicar  of  Leeds,  who  wisely 

sajs: — 

•*  In  short,  we  want  for  the  working  classes  institutionB  simMar  to 
those  wliieh  the  more  opulent,  when  they  quit  school,  iind  prepared 
fi>r  fhem  in  our  Universities.    It  is  astonishing  how  soon  the  mind 
nins  to  seed,  and  how  quickly,  when  the  waters  ceaae  to  rise,  the  well 
becomes  hard  and  dry.     1  make  no  douht  hut  that  there  are  many 
who  have  felt  mortification,  as  I   have  done,  at  finding,  after  the 
lapse  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  how  some  of  those  children  who  were 
at  onetime  the  ornament  of  our  schools,  have,  for  wantof  continned 
mental  cultivation,  become  as  void  of  intelligence  as  their  worst  eda- 
eited  associates.    If  it  is  worth  while  to  give  an  education,  it  is 
worthwhile  to  take  care  that  the  education  given  is  not  thrown  away. 
If  it  IS  our  duty  to  instruct  the  children  of  the  working  classes,  it  is 
eqnally  onr  dnty  to  afford  to  adults  the  means  of  reaping  the  advan- 
tages of  our  past  labour  and  youthful  industry.  The  truUi  of  this  has 
b^  perceivedi  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  fill  up  the  void 
of  winch  the  complaint  is  not  unfrequent,  but  the  attempt  has  not 
been  made  on  a  scale  commensurate  to  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
Or  if  the  institutions  for  adult  education  at  present  in  existence,  be 
niffieient  in  number  and  magnitude  for  the  present  wants  of  the 
people,  the  quality  of  the  ednoalion  provided  is  lamentably  defieieat. 
and  the    deficiency  becomes  diulj  more  apparent  as  th3  quality  of 
education  in  our    primary  schools  under  trained  and  certificated 
masters  becomes  more  effective.     To  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
case  the  Mechanics*  Institutes  were  first  in  the  Add.— This  honor 
they  may  claim,  and  it  should  willingly  be  assigned  to  them."  * 

To  prove  the  correctness  of  what  is  just  stated,  hi  us  (alee, 
for  example,  a  boy  who  has  graduated  from  class  to  class  in  any 
Public  School,  say  for  instance  the  Model  National  School  of 
Marlborough-street,  till  he  lias  reached  the  highest  class,  and  not 

•  ••McUoca"  bt  Sciies,  p.iO. 
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only  Uiat,  but  has  distinguished  himself  so  much  in'that  class 
as  to  merit  an  appointment  as  monitor.  He  continues  to  gra- 
duate in  the  rank  of  monitor,  until  he  becomes  Head  Monitor 
or  Head  Pupil  Teacher  in  the  School.  He  is  then  recalled 
from  school  by  his  parents,  apprenticed  to  some  Mechanic,  or 
placed  in  an  office  or  counting-house.  Such  a  boy  desires  to  ad- 
vance himself  in  those  branches  that  apply  to  the  business  iu 
which  he  is  now  engaged.  The  spirit  of  emulation  has  not  as  jet 
passed  away,  his  desire  to  distinguish  himself  among  men  is  now 
his  object,  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  is  a  public 
doty.  All  we  can  do  is  to  offer  advantages,  which  if  availed 
of  will  stimulate  the  mind  to  enquiry,  and  point  out  the  sources 
of  more  minute  and  accurate  knowledge.  Let  us  do  what  we 
can  to  induce  him  to  devote  those  hours  that  might  be  passed 
in  indolence  and  folly,  in  attaining  a  higher  end  than  the  mere 
amusement  of  the  passing  hour.  It  has  been  said  by  awiso 
and  good  man,  "  It  is  our  high  and  holy  mission  to  serve 
mankind."  This  we  can  best  do  by  educating  them,  for,  by 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,morality  is  secured,  liberty  protected, 
and  the  vices  avoided  which  ignorance  and  idleness  engender. 
Before  we  have  done  with  the  case  we  have  now  before  us, 
we  regret  to  write  that  frequently  have  we  known  many  of 
the  most  intellectual  and  promising  pupils  of  our  school?, 
when  they  left  to  pursue  the  callings  for  which  they  were  sever- 
ally destined,  become  the  associate  of  companions  whose  minds 
were  evil  and  designing,  whose  only  pleasure  was  vice,  whose 
haunts,  when  toil  permitting,  the  public  house  or  gin  shop. 
Example  had  its  effect — the  once  promising  and  talented  pupil 
became  the  prematurely  old  and  dissipated  man.  What  is 
here  mentioned  has  but  too  frequently  come  under  our  notice, 
and  this  it  is  that  has  induced  us  to  take  up  the  subject  of 
Mechanics'  Institutes,  feeling  fully  convinced  that,  to  the  want 
of  such^  is  mainly  attributable  many  of  the  miseries  of  the 
working  poor.  For  had  we  proper  educational  institutes 
awaiting  the  youths  when  their  school  instruction  ends,  and 
they  begin  to  follow  their  various  pursuits  in  life,  doubtless 
many  whose  leisure  hours  are  spent  worthlessly,  if  not  crimin- 
ally, would  be  found  devoting  these  hours  to  mental  culture 
and  pursuing  those  studies  congenial  to  their  faculties.  To  those 
whojiave  not  received  an  elementary  education,  their  wants 
can*  be  supplied  by  Evening  Scl.ools ;  and  for  those  poor 
persons  should  those  schools  be  supported,  and  that  too  with 
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110  meagre  hand,  if  we  de^re  to  remove  the  tliick  veil  of 
iporance  from  the  minds  of  our  worjciug  raea  and  enable 
tbem  to  appreciate  that  liberty  which  the  uneducated  can  never 
fallj  value. 

We  have  described   the   class   of  pupils   that   will   not 

fiffeud  Evening  Schools,  and  in  doing  this,  we  have  stated 

what  ajDpears   to    us   the   main  cause  of  their  absence.     By 

rhat  we  have  asserted,  it  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  minda  of  a 

thinking  public,  tliat  a  great  deficiency  exists  in  the  means  that 

have,  up  to  this,  be^u  adopted  to  educate  the  working  poor  of 

this  country.  And  it  must  be  acknowledged  fay  those  who  really 

think  on  the  subject,  that  the  opening  of  Mechanics' Institotea 

IS  fhe  only  way  in  which  this  defect  can  be  remedied.  But  before 

we  examine  what   the  character  of  these  institutions  should 

be,  and  Low  they  should   be  conducted,    it   may  be   well  to 

anticipate,  tlie  question  that  we  regret  so  often  to  hear  asked 

bj  men  whom    we    should    suppose    would   espouse     and 

advocate  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  Working  Classes; 

the  question  we  allude  to  is, — "  What  use  is  it  for  the  Working 

Man  to  trouble  himself  about  education,  more  than  to  know 

how  to  read  and  write  ?"    This  question  has  been  often  put, 

but  let  us  ask  by  whom.     Is  it  not  by  those  whose  ideas  and 

faculties  of  mind  extend  to  the  mere  abiUty  to  add  up  a 

column  of   Pounds^  Shillings  and  Fence  P  whose  minds  from 

rooming  till  nigbt  are  engrosrei  with  the  mercenarv  thought 

of  wealth,  who  make  riches  their  god,  and  to  accumulate  them, 

wilf,  through  their  thirst  of  cupidity  and  love  of  gain,  exact 

the  sweat  of  the  poor  man^s  brow  with  the  same  eagerness  and 

anxiety  as  the  astute  and  mercenary  Jew  will  sweat  the  golden 

coin  to  satiate  his  thirst  for  the  precious  metals.    Again  we 

hear  the  same  question  put  by  those  whose  position  iu  society 

should  assiire  us  that  they  would  aid  and  abet  in  every  way  to 

promote  the  culture  of  the  mind  among  the  laboring  poor, — 

but  snch,we  regret  to  write,  is  not  the  case;  they  become  jealous 

that  those  whom  they  call  plebeians  should  advance  themselves, 

lest  in  a  few  years,  by  perseverance  and  mental  enterprize,  tliey 

aspire  to,  and  attain  a  position  for  which  their  own  qualification, 

render  them  unfit.    Doctor  Whately,  in  alluding  to  this  class, 

thus  writes — "  So;ne,  again,  there  are^  of  the  higher  classe?  (iu 

birth  and  station,)  who  are  jealous  of  the  classes  below  them 

treading  on  their  heels,  by  becoming  their  equals,  or  superiors 

in  the  literature  and  science,  of  which  they  themselvcsj  perhaps. 
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possess  no  great  sbare.  Tl)is,  again^  is  a  fceliug  viiich  no  one  is 
very  likely  to  avow.  They  persuade,  as  far  as  they  can,  both  others 
and  themselves,  that  what  they  dread  is  the  unwise,  ill-regt»lated, 
and  indiscriminate  diffusion  of  knowledge/' — Knowing  the 
feelings  of  the  two  classes  we  should  rejoice  to  think  that  tiieir 
influenceon  society  is  weak. — Were  it  otherwise,  how  vaiiUTouId 
it  be  for  the  son  of  the  plebeian  to  devote  his  energies  for 
years,  perhaps  scantily  fed  and  tWnly  clothed,  prosecuting 
his  studies  within  the  peasant*s  cot,  or  the  walls  of  some 
miserable  abode  in  one  of  our  back  and  secluded  streets. 

We  would  wish  to  ask  those  who  fear  or  deprecate  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  poor,  is  it  by  keeping 
them  in  darkness  and  ignorance  that  they  can  best  secure 
the  happiness  of  a  people,  or  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  ?  Is 
it  not  by  doing  so  superstition  and  bigotry  are  engendered, 
the  spirit  of  anarchy  and  rebellion  fostered,  and  religious 
hostility  between  man  and  man  encouraged  ?  If  their  object 
be,  as  we  fear  it  is,  to  make  the  poor  the  instruments  of  the 
rich,  to  be  used  by  them  for  whatever  purpose  they  may 
think  proper,  we  can  understand  their  not  considering  the 
education  of  the  poor  necessary  or  advisable.  But  what  a 
wretched  contrast  do  they  form,  when  compared  with  such  a 
man  as  Thomas  Wyse,  who,  showing  the  necessity  for  educating 
the  poor  thus  writes — "  Under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, the  superior  whether  clergyman  or  proprietor,  caa  do 
little  with  a  still  brutal  and  sluggish  population.  He  must 
begin  like  Oberlin  with  first  de-brutalizing  them;  he 
must  awaken  the  soul  before  he  can  make  use  of  it,  he  must 
first  teach  and  then  civilize.  This  is  true  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  whether  we  have  to  deal  M-ith  Indian  or 
European.  It  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  improvement. 
Education  thus  becomes  not  merely  a  benefit  to  all,  but  an 
object  to  all  of  the  first  necessity."  The  wisdom  and  justice 
of  this  statement  need  no  comment.  Every  friend  of  Edu- 
cation must  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Wyse  on  this  point ;  we 
may  justly  rank  Mr.  Wyse  among  the  champions  of  Popular 
Education  of  whom  England  can  proudly  boast.  As  the 
current  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  this  noble  project  flows 
on,  it  is  swelled  day  after  day,  by  the  opinions  of  those  whc 
were  most  adverse  to  the  education  of  the  poor.  But  we 
should  take  care,  lest  those  who  come  over  do  more  to  oppose 
than  to  advocate  its  cause.     We  cannot  be  too  vigilant  or 
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HskYSoi,  for>  says  Arcbbiahop  Whately-^''!  know  for  » 

bdf&hi  there  are  some  persons^  who  deprecate  the  diffasioii 

ofbKmledjg^;  bat  yet  they  will  give    in  to  it,  and  }»ofee8 

ta&foar  ^  merely  boeiuifio  they  find  that  they  mast  swim 

viih  ike  atreaia,  because  they  cansot  oppose  it.    I  am  eon-' 

tiaully  meeting  with  persons  who  are  for  embarking  in  the 

fasd  of  education,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  retard 

itscoone.  They  are  deprecatorsj  aboTe  all  thugs,  of  i^o  greai 

idiffiiaon  of  knowledge— 'too  much  education  for  tlie  people— 

too  much  knowledge  for  their  station  in  life,  which  they  say, 

is  likdy  to  pufF  them  np.'' 

These  are  the  persons  we  are  to  guard  against,  and,  we 
ngretto  write^  they  form  no  ineonaiderable  a  olasa  in  point  of 
anmber.  But  as  we  have  already  intimated,  tli^r  infloenoe 
aod  power  are  such  that  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
&«a  them;  tlieir  opponents  are  too  powerful,  the  pnblio  mind 
Itts  become  too  enUghtened,  the  love  of  knowldge  has  taken 
too  deep  a  root,  even  among  the  poorer  classes,  to  submit  to 
That  they  sAotM  when  titeralure  was  the  privilege  of  a 
cloisteied  few.  No,  for  the  plebeian  now  sees  that  he  lives 
iQ  an  age  when  his  education  ean  compensate  for  the  meannesa 
ofhisbiiib,  and  his  industry  for  his  fortune*  This  is  well 
engrafted  apon  the  minda  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  its  efiect 
is  iQAoifesting  itself  day  after  ^ay  among  them.  Tl^ 
lave  learned  to  despise  those  who  wonld  shut  them  out  from 
the  temples  of  knowledge,  and  prevent  its  diffusion  amoi^ 
the  poor.  The  State  has,  more  or  les?,  provided  education  for 
them^  and  in  doing  so^  it  has  oalj  done  its  duty,  but  aa 
thia  duty  might  no  doubt  be  neglected,  we  are  to  look  upon 
it  in  the  li^t  of  a  favor  and  feel  grateful.  £t  is  a  wise 
provision^  for  by  it  weare  enabled  to  see  with  Sir  David 
Brewrter  that-^;      ,  . 

''There  aro^iuen  who  denounoe.railways  and  steam  boats, 
and  even  ti«e  cheap  iutercoume  of  minds,  and  who  woukl 
villingly  doom  tp  penury,  or  even  to.  gcadval  annibiUtion, 
the  industrions  millions  whoae.  title  to.  exifst^noe  is  as  good  as 
tiieir  own.  These  men  wouldi  cheerfully  step  back  a  few 
ceuturies  to  feed  ontb^ilfisfe  and  cbthe  iu  the  akina  of  the 
beasts  of  ptey^  and  perahanoe  to, offer  op  th^r  meat«  to  idola, 
Qot  lets  reapeotahke  than  the  mammon  wbiob  f hey  worship.-' 
\yhate>^r  may  be  ih^  objections  lufged  against  the  Eduoa. 
iioa  of  the  Woiking  Classes,  tlie    bounda  to  which  anti* 
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educatiom&)«  \«Mld'biniDi^  clothe  fettifiction^  which  tIiejr%Mdd 
impose  ii))Q«  it;  \re  wiilnot  timr  f»Q^  to  dod^^r.  '  i%b4ei^f 
we  would  ttmnd  them  th%t,  ^  The  limTi  w1«-doe«^^c*  lock- 
up is  stire^io  look  dom\/L — thil^  i»ia  vhott  4mta  Very^e  end 
pithy  saying,  and  one  wiiich,  if  duly^i^iMsid^rcd,  MiiM  nefe 
ftiil  toex<*rci$ea  ^rastinfliumoe  on  ihemind^^  tho^  pnfjttdi^cd 
against  Popular  Education.  To  Afford  everj^atdvAntftgofo-tlie 
worknig  portion  of  the  commumty,lo  imptDve-theii*  moiy  gnd. 
intellectual  clMmcter,  is  a  public  diity,  ntid  dne  ttial  siiei^  eoli 
forth  the  interference  of  the  State*  Only  by  edncsiti^g*thelab6f- 
ing  multitudes  can  we  sJifely  get  tliem  to  *<  look  up,"  awd^thM 
spirit  once  engendered  and  ooupled  with  hidueiry  an^'yer^ 
seremnee,  mmt  necessarily  tend  to  elevate  tbeM  hi  n6  lucoA" 
siderable  degree,  "Look  up,"  we  would  therefbife  m 
to  tlie  poorest  of  our  fellow  creatures^  for  by  dofng  seJyou  C4!j 
only  hope  toreftch  that  ever- to-be-dcsired  goal — indepeiidancei 
on  tl^  other  liand,  "  look  down/'  and  the  panpei*'*  home, 
or  felon^s^'eell)  will  be  ihe  reward  awaiting  yon  rt  life's 
decline.  Every  day  brings  about  faete  Ihat  •  clearly  |)rove 
the  correctness  of  both  statements^  we  see  the  iniiilstfi- 
ous  and  persevering  soar  abov«  their  oksa,  #hate  ttie^ndoleBt 
and  improvident  Income  the  vielima  of  poverty  aild'crfme. 
Dduoflition  is  the  best  antidote  fdr  these -niseriesvespeciiiH^^'fof 
Uie  latter.  Those  most  competent  to.  Judge  of'thfe'ttialifr 
believe  this  lo  be  the  case.  '^  Whereorime^'Wftfr  }B^d)efaftc^;'' 
tfpenks.  Lord>  Cartipbell,  '*go<Jd  eduoationr^^!alted;'^^'ii!gnflri; 
Archbishop  Wbatdy;  i^F  his  uddresk  delive^  lolUfe  memtrs 
of  the  Mandrester  AtTienajom  'ssyd^'^  Mw  «»  tfaM^"f'e*be 
deceived  *nd  misled,-  but  it  is  in  darktiese  more  ttHift^lti^b'gMi 
m  twilight  more  than  in  AiU  iiisM/  thatH»(¥6r  ia4Mbl«f'y*  be 
ffiistflcen  for  trotlv/'     .  :  >  .  - :-  " ::»  'vrlja  ^  . 

'  IVhile  ftilly  concurring^  wUh-sudi'  b1^h -'fct^ities 
in  iheir  slalemeiits  >h  thfe  jkrint^  ttt''ue-hopef''lttl(£S6rac. 
thing  may  be  done  to  raieie  4he'  Bofefil'feharact^' t^fibJ^'foff- 
ing  pi^or:  Audas  #e  consider  Ihat  thisf^n  best  beat^^^^^ed 
by  the  opening  of  an  Educational  Institute *BtfeqtiB[tfe*'W^«r 
wants,  the  great  necessity  for  suekaa' insli&tile|n'l)iJbfi^  is 
obvious.  The  opening  ot  it  would  be  an  invaloaMe'Hjoon  to 
the  numbers  of  the  working  eommunity  of  our  dty* :  ihat  it 
would  be  so  if  properly  organized  and  conducted  Js  a  fact  tpo 
pnlpabie  to  need  demonstratiou.    \Yhy  .should  we  fold  our 

*  Speech  on  National  Education,  Hoqbo  of  Lords,  Juljr,  1854. 


naif  ad  look  ratbe  v^ehaiiics  lusd  artt2»QS  of  ooreiliet 
wikigt  towQSy  9UU  in  igoQnmfie  and  mtde  the  iiwIiiiiQeiila 
offilj  politioftofl,  wkhout  aidiug  them  to  dispel  the  dark 
do4  eBftbling  ibem  (0  see  into  and  repaiv  the  evib  of 
aegbCed  early  training. 

h  most  have  beea  obviooB  fong  since,  to  those  aeqaainted 
intik  the  obaracter  of  the  working  classes  of  Dublin^  that  a 
piQper  edaoational  institute,  that  is  an  institute  hiwing  for  its 
obje^  the  iptrlleotnal  improvement  of  the  working  nian>  is 
sot  Oil;  desirable  but  indisp^ieable,  if  we  wish  to  i^seliorate 
Us  moral  and  sodal  oonditiom  ^' To  « thiofcing  man/' writes 
tbe  Bev.  Mr.  Beames, ''  the  oociditton  of  the  working  olassea  is 
asabj#ct  not  merely  of  interest,  but  ahmn^  It  has  been  shown 
that  tbe  pn^rtioii  of  criminals  to  the  tionest  and  indostrial 
classes  is   increasing;  that   though   our  laws  are  infinitely 
miUer  than  they  were,  even  thirty  years  ago,  the  number  of 
convictions  is  laiger/'*    In  oar  opinion  the  education  of  the 
Torkiug  dasses  is  a  sobjeet  well  deserving  the  attention  of 
the  State.      In  Engknd&iuplo  provision  is  made  for  it.    In 
lidaad  n<Mae*    In  the  former  it  oecupies  the  attention  of  the- 
noUest  of  her  peers^  the  ablest  of  Iker  statesmen,  the  most 
lesraed  of  ber  judges^  tbe  most  soientifio  of  her  philosophers* 
Bot  in  Ireland  it  lias  few  active  advocates.     These  dasses 
have  been  styled  ''the  pith  and  marrow^'  of  the  people,  by  a  true 
frieod  of  Mechanics^  Institiites>  the  .£arl  of  Carlisle^  whose 
uaae^  and  sQlieitude  for  the  improvement  of  tbe  working  man's 
oooditioo  never  ^tires^    "Let/'  speaks  the  noble  £arl  in  his 
addrtssat  Hoddersfield  Ck>U^,  1843,  ^'education  be  provided 
W  the  heijps  o{  poiFerty  and  the  children  of  toilj  as  a  relasuitioii 
fiom  the  wea^  hours  of  labour  j  let  it_be  provided  for  them 
as  a  solid  and  sustaining  nurture  for  the  intellectualj  the  moral 
and  the  s|iiritual  cmvings^f  nature*    And  let  me  give  this 
parting  exhalation  ta you,  that  within  the  whde  rai^  of  your 
aevenl  •pJieres,  accoroipg  to  the  best  of  your  abilities,  you 
aboold  promote  the  united  cause  of  a  free  conseience  and 
onifei^al  education/' 

Sodi  an  exhortation, andooming  from  such  a  source^ 
should  stiioulale  the  professed  frieuds  of  Popular  Edacation  in 
this  country^  to  fcUow  the  example  of  the  noble  earl,  and  in- 


•  "Meliora/*  vol.  ii,  p,  70. 
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dace  them^  lu  &r  as  in  them  hits,  to  proridft  fbr  the*  ^(if»^ 
I  tioaal  wants  of  thepoor  Irish  appmitice  and  of  the  negleeted  ar^ 

tizaii.    Were  we  duly  to  consider  the  evils  arising  from  igno- 
I  ranoe  or  want  of  education,   and  contemplate  the  miseries  it 

entails,  we  surely  would  not  have  remainea  so  long  indifferent 
to  the  social  condition  of  the  woi^ing  poor.  Did  we  afford 
to  the  Irish  artizan  advantages  similar  to  those  offered  him  in 
the  sister  country,  many  an  avenue  to  poverty  would 
have  been  closed,  many  au  ilK&ted  marriage  would  have  been 
prevented,  and  instead  of  feeding  work-houses,  and  pritontf 
with  poverty-stricken  and  forsaken  offspring,  we  would  be  pro- 
viding for  the  premature  and  thoughtless  fether  means  of  men- 
tal culture  and  enlightenment,  which  would,  in  a  mcreaaspkious 
period  of  life,  enable  him  to  acquire  for  himself  and  bis  littk 
ones,  a  cheerful  homestead,  secure  from  the  bHghting  blast  of 
poverty.  Whatever  may  be  the  divisions  of  opinion  regarding 
the  cause  or  causes  of  early  marriages,  we  hold  that  ignorance 
is  the  main  and  most  powerfuL  Is  it  not  among  those  who 
have  been  debarred  the  blessings  of  education  in  youth,  or  those 
whose  after  education  has  been  neglected,  that  the  majority  of 
unhappy  marriages  take  place;  marriages,  in  whose  train  follow 
misery,  discord,  aud  but  too  often  abandonmcut  of  either  pa- 
rent. We  merely  allude  here  to  enrly  and  improvident  mar- 
riages,  as  one  of  the  many  evils  arising  from  the  neglect  of  the 
after  education  of  the  working  cksses,  or  in  othi>r  words,  indif- 
erenoe  to  improve  i\\6  condition  in  which  they  have  been  placed  b; 
Providence.  As  long  then  as  we  G<>iitinueim heedful  orf,  and  indif> 
ferent  to  what  may  oe  justly  entitled  the  right  of  every  working 
man,  do  matter  however  poor  or  insigniSoant  he  may^  be,  so 
long  may  we  expect  to  have  au  increasiug  demand' fbr  work- 
faofuse  and  prison  accomanodatioin.  And  we  would  further  add, 
that  by  debarring  the  working  portion  of  the  cdmnmtiity  the 
means  which  properly  managed  Mechanica'  IfistiMes  WoM 
afford,  we  are  indirectly  aiding  to  encottnge  rather  thaa  to 
suppress  the  spirit  of  religiooe  hostility  still  existing  amodg  its 
already  formed  victims.  Bigotry  is  fast  disappearing  from  atnOfig 
the  most  enlightened  classes  of  Ireland,  and  wetliank  heaven  that 
it  is  so ;  but  let  it  not  be  understood,  that  among  t^e  lower  and 
uneducated  portion  it  is  on  the  decline.  No,  tlie  bitt^«al  spirit 
of  bigotry  isstill  existingaraong  the  poorer  of  our  fellow  country- 
men ;  a  bigotry  that  could  only  issue  from  a  darkened  and  un- 
enlightened mind,  and  we  fear  things  must  remain  in  this  sad 


lUiiiifsiNDe^fleolinil  means  be  net  ickpted  to  bring  tbe 
PMstart  ajKl  Boman  Cstboin  Miuan  to  a  gMater^  and 
B(8»  iriciidijr  inlerconne  wiUi  eaob   other.     Any  tnait  ao- 
fnaioted  wilb  the  character  of  the  working  poor  of  Ireiand, 
aiMl  flee  the  necessity  for  this  *  and  we-  woald  »tat6  that  aoypro- 
ktsoi  &knd  of  Ireland,  ha?iog  a  true  wiah  to  regeroerate  ner, 
«28t  diieet  his  attention  to,  and  mge  the  necessity  and  justice 
d,  edaeatiDgand  enhghtening  this  important  body.    It  has 
bttn  tndy  said^  "  that  half  our  animosities  arise  from  ignorance 
of  each  other;''  and  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  other  half 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  attributable  to  the  want  of  proper  educa« 
tioQ.    From  ignorance  proceeds  that  spirit  of  faction  and  re- 
lipoas  hostility  among  the  poover  classes,  which  bad  eter  bten 
tiie  grfateat  obstacle  to  their  social  and  moral  improvement. 
*'What  years  of  distrust  and  dissension,  how  Many  genert^. 
lions  of  misery  and  crime  has  it  sent  forth  from  its  prolific 
vomb.      We  have  seen  tliese  things,  but  have  seen    them 
teiy  late.     We  have  attacked  the  consequence,  but  the  causes 
ne  not  yet  extingoiaked/'*    To  conlribute  our  aid  in  remov- 
ing this  cause  is  now  the  object  of  our  serious  consideration, 
We  therefore  propose  the  opening  of  Mechanics'  Institutes 
throo^M>nt  the  country,  where  the  necessity  for  doing  so  can  ba 
f hovn,  clearly  and  satisfactorily. 

In  Dublin,  the  want  of  a  proper  Mechanics'  Institute  has 
been  sadly  felt  by  the  working  classes,  and  educationists 
of  e?ery  party  will  admit  its  need.  Perhaps  in  EuropCf 
tlier^  is  not  a  city  where  the  after  educati<m  of  the  artizana 
is  more  neglected.  We  could  not  point  out  one  institute 
in  Dublin  affording  to  the  poor  mechanic  opportunities 
of  acquiring  the  knowledge  suited  to  his  taste,  or  con- 
genial to  his  facullies.  lu  fact,  the  education  of  the  parent  is 
a  thing  seldom  or  never  spoken  of.  The  laboring  multitudes 
of  this  city  seem  too  insigui&cant  a  body  to  engage  the 
•tt^atioD  of  the  educationists  of  the  country,  or  if  they  do, 
there  axe  none  philanthropic  enough  to  come  forward  to  advo- 
cate the  cause  of  their  instruction.  It  is  a  vast  work  no  doubt, 
hut  it  is  of  vaster  importance,  vaster  than  we  might  at  first 
imagine-  Educate  the  parent,  and  he  will  be  earnest  for  the 
edueaiioti  of  his  children  ;  offer  advantages  of  continued  educa- 
tioH  to  the  children  now  attending  our  Public  Schools,  and 
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when  they  becoino  pAi»Qtaitheii»sd^fi9rihe7tmU  boajm 
their  children  shall  experience  the  same  abidiag^fruitej.'  Wb^ 
bivewe  done  in.  Dublin  op  to  ibis  lor  the  edttoationof  her 
poQjref  citizens ;  we  have  girea  ibenn  opp^rlttnilSes;  obiMcnfi^ 
IQ  have  their  t^Ixildren  iastmcted  in  the  elementary  bmrnhi^ 
knowledge  for  a  few  years,  bnt  after  thojr  Jlia?e.'lefe4te 
'^  friendly  shelter'^  of  oar  sehooK  ^eir  education  ceasesr  lo  bo 
worthy  of  our  notice,  or  aai&cientiyaoif  orlant  to  engi^  9iy 
attention. 

**  The  teacher  thinks  his  duty  done  the  moment  the  pupi^  Qoits  tlw 
school.  His  duty  is  done,  but  not  that  of  the  pupil.  The  education 
fiiust  be  continued.  In  the  upper  classes  of  societ;^  this  is  tiot  dfffi« 
cnit.  Daily  occasioDS,  long  lefsore,  i^ndaat  means,  prcnrideia  Bnsi 
instances  for  its  prosecution.  The  midfUe  and  lower  order*  art  k^ 
fortunate.  The  active  and  stern  interests  of  life  press  upon  them. 
Physical  wants  usurp  their  own  being — intellectual  pursuits  are  over- 
powered— ^mere  culture  is  forgotten. 

.  This  afiter  education,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  it  in  general  ne^e«ted, 
or  when  applied^  it  is  generally  on  so  limited  and  local  &  sccie,  that 
its  influence  is  scarcely  perceptible.  But  it  is  essential.  A  huHding 
does  not  consist  in  foundation.  If  elementary  education  be  justlj 
an  object  of  national  solicitude,  so  also  are  the  meana  by  which  this 
elemratary  education  may  be  given,  Ihrongh  ev>ery  aweoetaire  period 
of  life,  its  full  value  and  efficacy."* 

*  We  have  allowed  the  minds  of  many  pupik  of  bur  National 
Schools  to  sleep,  never  it  would  seem  to  waken.  We  have 
done  worse,  we  nave  not  held  out  any  inducement  to  counterr 
iact  that  of  the  public  house  or  political  assembly.  Our  school 
doors  were  closed  against  him'  when  the  toil  of  the  day  waa 
over,  though  he  was  still  willing  to  prosecute  those  studies 
upon  which  he  had  already  entered^  while  attending  our 
national  and  other  public  schools.  The  leisure  hours  should  b« 
employed,  and  in  the  majority  of  ca^es  how  were  they  devoted? 
We  speak  from  conviction  when  we  assert  that  they  were 
devoted  to  anything  but  advantage  to  himself  or  to  maukinrf. 
We  have  seen  many  who  were  justly  copsidered  the  most 
promising  pupils  when  at  school,  become  degraded  members 
of  society,  bearing  the  brand  of  the  drunkard  and  vagabond-^ 
being  contaminated  by  those  who  considered  themselves  their 
equal  as  regards  social  position^  and  ^oUld  laugh  th^in  to 
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ieoriipeie:  Hiey  to  manifest  «i  inteaticHV  or  a  deske  lo  80«r 
ihote  tboir  dass. 

Oor  expoience  of  tbe  dmracter  of  tradesmen  of  the  oM 

iiod,  who  boast  of  ^1  pufsning  the  craft  of  their  fathera 

and  grandfathers,  justifies  ns  in  offering  these    opinions. 

These  men  view  with  no  very  friendly  feeling  those  of  their 

fibs  who  attempt  to  rise  above  the  position  of  their  parents. 

He  young  aspiring  mechanic  is  an  object  of  envy  to  those 

rho  are  either  too  indolent  or  too  incompetent  to  make  one  step 

in  improving  their  condition,  beyond  putting  in,  as  they  say 

ficrasiBlves,  an  ea:^ra  quarter  day  of  animal  Tabor,     The  char- 

aeter  of  the  working  classes  caanot  be  arrived  at  by  mere 

ensoiy  observations,  we  mast  have  intercourse  with  them,  we 

mnst  hear  their  opinions  from  their  own  lips  on  matters  that 

concern  them  or  bear  upon  their  interests.      Still  farther, 

ve  must   not   deem   it  beneath   us  to  hold   friendly   inter^ 

ooorse  with  them,  and  now  and  then  to  concur  witli  them,  in 

i\ukt  opiiiiotis  on  many  points  where  neither  int(*gFity  nor 

truth  is  compromised.     There  is  more  sincerity  and  more 

Qusophisticated  honesty  in  one  warm  shake-hands  of  an  honest 

and  ".bard-handed"'  mechanic,  than  in  a  thousand  of  those 

pstranising  oaes  whieh  we  so  frequently  see  given  by  those  in 

high  station  to  the  man  of  intrinsic  worth.     How  frequently 

do  we  see  even  tlie  teachers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  encourage  a 

desire  of  education  among  the  working  classes,  pass  by  and 

consider  their  most  industrious  and  intellectual  pupils  beneath 

tbem.    feeling  that  ve  are  in  some  measure  competent  to 

judge. on  this  point,  we  would  state,  that  unless  those  teachers 

descend   from  their  iwaginary  high  position  (and  this  they 

can  do  and  be  really  greater  men  and  more  useful  members  of 

society)^nd  become  more  acquainted  with  the  condition  andcha- 

twters  of  the  toiling  poor,  any  attempt  of  theirs  to  educate  pa- 

rentsor  grown  adults  would  be  absurd.  We  do  not  think  the  term 

atgurd  too   strong,  for  we  are  led  ,by  long  experience  and 

com^ctiQii  to  give  an  opinion  upon  matters  respecting  the 

condition  and  social  character  of  t;his  dass  of  the  community. 

In  Dublin,  at  least,  our  lexperience  of  the  intellectual  and 

K)cial  condition  of  the  ope)*ative  classes,  is  in  some  degree  con* 

siderable*     llany  of  the  married  members  of  this  body  can 

never  be  educated,  no  matter  what  hieans  may  be  devised  to 

diffnae  knowledge  among  them.     We  inust,'  therefore,  be  at 

rest    about   these,   and^ .  do  all  "thaf  w«  can  to    prevent 


ti%  THB  l%fSU  Qll^BTBELY  IBLBTIEW. 

ttoolber  eucfa  geBeratipii  appearing  among  as.  In  England 
every  means  is  taken  to  effect  this,  while  in  Ireland  it  forms 
hxkt  a  secondary  consideration.  It  is  true,  as  we  have  already 
fitated,  much  has  been  done  and  is  doing  for  juvenile  education, 
but  why  not  provide  liberally  for  adult  education  also  ?  Should 
we  not  regret  that  in  such  a  city  as  Dublin  not  one  PabUc 
Educational  Institute  exists,  affording  advantages  to  the  3'oiing 
apprentice  or  grown  adult  adequate  to  their  wants,  "  Perhaps/* 
writes  Mann,  *Hhe  most  e&travagnnt  expenditnrc  of  funds 
and  efforts  in  erecting,  and  supporting,  and  improving  elemen* 
iary  schools,  would  have  bnt  small  effect  in  lengthening 
school  attendance,  in  comparison  with  that  which  would  result 
from  half  the  labour  and  expense  applied  to  bring  within  the 
reach  of  those  emerging  from  the  school,  the  means  of  crfti- 
vating  as  a  pleasure  intellectual  occupations,  which  in  school 
they  followed  as  a  task."  We  admit  that  there  are  many 
practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  satisfactory  success  of 
adult  education,  but  we  also  iusist  that  these  difficulties  can 
be  surmounted ;  and  farther  we  would  assert,  that  not  only  can 
these  difficulties  be  overcome,  but  most  satisfactory  resalts 
produced  if  proper  and  judicious  means  be  employed.  We 
^gain  repeat  what  we  have  already  stated,  that  little^  very  little 
indeed,  has  been  done  in  the  department  of  adult  or  continuous 
education  as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned.  The  obstacles  to  it 
are  few,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  are  many,  and 
the  necessity  for  it  too  evident  to  need  demonstration.  Appre- 
hension seems  to  have  been  felt  by  many  educationists,  not  as 
to  the  necessity  or  importance  of  the  education  of  the  laboring 
classes  of  Dublin,  but  as  to  the  impossibility  of  getting  these 
classes  to  attend,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  opportunities 
afforded  them  for  intellectual  improvement. 

Well,  every  great  undertaking  is  attended  with  proportional 
difficulties,  and  we  will  agree  with  tho;«e  entertaining  the  ap* 
prehensionou  this  point  so  far  as  to  admit,  that  we  have  many 
obstacles  to  surmount  before  we  can  succeed  in  bringing  about 
results  that  would  compensate  for  the  trouble  and  amount  of 
money  that  must  be  expended  in  the  task*  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  hold  the  education  of  the  working  poor  to  be  a  mat* 
ter  of  sufficient  importance  to  induce  us  to  make  a  trial;  and 
knowing  well  that  the  thing  is  praclicable  and  only  requires 
enterprise,  energy,  and  a  veil  orgaiii«ed  systeox  to  remove  the 
obstacles  in  the  way,  we  urge  the  untertaking,  and  in  doing 


fo  we  fed  we  ane  discharging  a  just  debt  vrhioh  «e  owe  to  tha 
udttstriooa  and  veil-disposed  claase^.of  Ix^and.    The  preaent 
sUteof  ibp  aociety  in  Dablin,  composed  ofibese  classes^  is 
favorable  and  auspicious ;  the  tendency  to  seek  for  knowledge 
miUhh  to  their  occupations  or  calliags  in  life  is  every  day 
iflcreasing,  and  we  declare,  no  matter  how  confined  tfaey  may  be 
bj  the  duties  of  such^  still  they  exhibit  a' desire  of  devoting  the 
little  leisure  at  their  disposal  to  the  acquisition  of  that  know- 
ledge which  they  believe  will  make  them  more  respectable  and 
mam  happy.      Opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  such 
boviedge  they  should  have,  and  from  no  matter  what  source 
the  support  of  oiganized  and  judiciously  managed  institutes 
sbould  come,  we  hold  it  to  be  a  duty  incumbent  upon  us  to 
provide  them.     We  should  provide  for  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
piqrsical  stamina  of  their  existence,  as  only  by  doiug  so  we  can 
purely  enable  them  to  hold  command — 

"  O'er  the  raind's  sea  in  calm  and  storm. 
O'er  the  heart's  sunshihe  and  its  fchowera, 
0*er  Passion's  momentft,  bright  and  warmi 
0'«r  Reason's  dark  cold  hours." 

The  necessity  of  providing  continuous  education  for  these 
Toung  persons,  who  may  have  already  received  an  eltmeiitary 
education  in  our  public  schools,  we  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
and  we  have  also  attempted  to  point  out  the*  importance  of 
providing  for  the  education  of  adults,  or  parents,  if  you  will.  In 
doingthis  we  have  not  omitted  tomentionthat  many  obstacles  are 
to  be  first  surmounted,  ere  we  can  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  our 
labor,  or  produce  among  these  classes  a  proper  estimate  of  the  value 
of  edocation.  The  axe  must  be  laid  to  the  root.  Years  rausLroIl 
on,  labor,  zeal,  and  energy  must  be  exercised,  disappointments 
must  serve  only  to  increase  the  labor,  and  invigorate  those 
employed  in  the  undertaking,  liberal  means  must  be  devoted  and 
the  labourer  be  paid  his  hire,  ere  tlie  working  classes  of  Ireland 
can  be  brought  to  think-  that  the  improvement  of  their  moral 
and  social  condition  is  an  object  of  solicitude  or  consideration 
to  those  whom  Providence  has  destined  to  be  their  governors 
'Therefore  it  is,"  speaks  Lord  Brougham  "that the  importance  ia 
incalculable,  of  improving  the  minds  of  the  parents  themselves 
bv  the  promotion  of  adult  education/'*     As  already  intimated, 

*  Speech  on  ^atlonai  Edncatioii,  House  of  Lords,  Jaly,  1854. 
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ereqijQg.achoob  cm  htmfjde^jp^plj  tbe^ant^'of  t  M9|ffido^ 
able  portion  of  theindluAtriQus  cl(^6fi^«  ;whf:^€d§ic^qa,ittA  hei» 
almost  ii  not  entixdy  ueglecioi^    But  there  avestill  r^qv^ied  . 
institutes  on  a  broader  basis,  for  tbe  inore  intellectual  >  mepharft 
of  this  body,  affording  greater  advantage  than  ceuld  he.  expect- 
ed  .  from    the    schools^  where   elem^tary  inatmctioa  onljr 
is  g\ven.      What  we  urge  ,aud  stuongly  recpromendi  in  the... 
IrisA  Metropolis  e^peciallj^  is  an  iastitnte  baviug  for  itStobjjBct 
the  continuance  of  that  edacatioui  of  which  the  feuivdation.bas  < 
be^n  already  laid  in  our  primary  sclioolSf  and  at  -the  sanie  tima 
afiordiug  an  apportunity  t«  the.  uneducated  bat  well  disposed..* 
aduU,to  oonHnence  thetask  wliiefa  should  Imvebeen  kan^d  in 

Jrouth.  We  \fawt  an  institute  purely  edacatiottal,  thoroaghly  ; 
iberal  and  truly  national.  This  is  the  class  of  Mechauics*. 
Institutes  i^hich, Ireland  needs  and  this  class  only ,  will  coa- « 
tribute  to  her  advancement. 

The  Irish  have  at  all  times  manifested  a  tact  for  Polemics, 
nor  ha?  this  ta$te  undergone  any  diminution  amojo^g  theo^a-^. 
atfve  classes  of  the  present  day.  Wily  politicians  conjtinue 
still  to  encourage  and  keep  among  them  this,  what  we  might 
term,  national  epidemife. '  Much  no  doubt  njust  be  dene  to 
abate  their  propensity  to  political  and  religious  discussions, 
We  .do  nob  look  to  stem  the  torrent  of  these  discus^ioas 
where  such.  discusaioHs  areneoessary,  we  know  that  cou^ovetsj 
leacfar  to  tiie  deveiopement  of  troth  in  all  inatten.  Yet  whaa 
we  see  the  classes  among  whom  th()se  discussions  aire  carried 
on,"  and  conscious  of  the  unhappy  feeling  they  engender  in  the 
hearts  of  ^hose  classes,  we  feel  it  but  jus^  to  Qfr^p\pf^:im^ 
means  tlnul  would  ttod  to  prevent  them,  andoontBhtitetcruiake 
ev«ry  laatin;  n6  matta- >i!?hat  his  ctt»^d  or  sect,  live  in  h«ftnbny 
an'd  Concord* \vith  his  felfoSv  man,  '  *,/-'.  '*^' 

Let  us  tlien.f  ndeavoi^r  to  do  this— let  usWve  mixed  cdjO^Uoa 
foi^the  «tduh]a«  well  as.  for  tb^  junian.  liet  thie.abef&er(b  fm  the 
sheep  as  well  as  the  kimbs^'  in  »  wbrd,  let  the  doors  of  knowledge 
be  thrown  open'to  iht  poor  nrtfeans  of  bur  country  of  evetf  ctass, 
of;  every  persuasion,— Xo  do  this,,  we  must  hav^  Mechanics* 
Institutca  coud<U4^ted  on  principles  free  from  seciariaQ  spirit 
am^'  ptrty  /tendency «  We  bavGi  ^}iodel  iN^ational  JSokoob,  why 
not  a  Model  National  Mechanics'  Institute  ?  W(^  see,  and  hear 
of,  the  success  of  ithefpr^Wiwh^re^fcth^y  have  be9^  estab- 
lished ;  we  areiCdnaeiouSiOt'  tlie^  g»njt|^ood  ftbeyjoe -effecting, 
but  we  de^loi^  that  meafis  -^te  tiot  t^en  to  inake  tBs  good 


of*  means  of  -contlftiicms  ediicatteh, '  Vcndert  tht  Natioiia! 
SyOm  in  I^and  incapaWfeof  ccmferting  .advantages  it  other- 
mestidexlend:  Tiie  importance  of  adttlt  education  is  beyond 
al^dooM, — its  necessify  nnquestionaUe.  The  most  enlightened 
give  it  tlieir  attent^n,  aid  in  its  formation,  and  come,  forward  to 
wfcocate  ilsr  canto: '  Among  the  resolutions  laid  before  the 
B6w  of  Lords  in  July,  1854,  by  Lord  Brougham,  when 
^(iftg  o*t  national  education,  is  the  folfowing : — 

''Tfaitthe indifference  which  has  been  found  amongst  the  parents  !a 
nsoypUees  to  ol)%aiD  education  for  their  children^  and  a  reltictanea 
to  fon^.tfac  lidvaitage  of  their  labour,  hr  widsrirawing  tbem  from 
ididdl,  if  maSnly  owing  to  the  ignorance  «f  the  paraotif  and  this  caa. 
be  best  remared  by  the  encoaragemeit^  of  a  ta&te  for  readipg,  hy  the 
riublishmerit  of  Mechanics*  Institutes,  Apprentices*  Libraries,  and 
BetdiBg  Boonia,  and  bj  the  abolition  of  all  taxes  apon  knowledge." 

Again,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  showing  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinuous edacation,  when  referring  to  those  who  have  just 
left  off  attending  oor  daily  schools  to  follow  their  various 
focations  in  life^  declares^-r- 

"OfteQn^  It  seems  to  m^  whep  we  see  or  are  brought  into  contael 
vith  SDj  number  of  young  persons^  be  it  the  work  people  in  a  lai;ge 
&ctorT  or  the  scholars  in  a  large  school,  or  anv  other  assemblage  of 
outfAlow  beings,  about  to  enter  on  the  great  theatre  of  human  lif«, 
tad  ibetd  ta'play  thefr  respecftiYe  parts,  we  find  oursetmes  dl^K»ed 
to  pan  beiyobd  the  present  hoar  and  the  petty  ioteresbi  which  may, 
imsiediately  engross  us,  tograout  from  ourselves,  and  enter  ii^to,, 
comninnicatioii  as  it  were  with  .the  quick-coming  fortunes  of  our 
mdes.  VTe  cannot  help  travelling  iq  thought  over  the  paints  that 
these  Wore  tia  'may  have  to  play  on  that  swelling  scene.  Do '  we'  see 
intfaemdlifrfMxseaierhig  agents  ef'^i  oar  mamfold  and.  wondrous 
BFiiish-r^^strf*.  >  T)ie^  skilfUl  inventors  of  new  Instruments  and 
mstbods—ltlie  Vigorous  colonizers  of  climes  stretching. ufider  other 
BDfaiBfJiar.  st^rs^— or  else  the  leaqers  in  unseemly  brawls  and  boif- 
terovrfeiielries^-tKS  dark  perpetrators  of  crime,  the  tenant^of  the 
feldtt'seel^ihe  candidates  fbr  the  banguian's  galloW*  ?  They  may' ' 
sow.teiEit  titfi  terxtntning  ^iiit  £rem  whi^.  tO  tako  one  of  thjOM 
£ver^g  paths.  My  attentioa  has  4>f  late  happiEfned,  to  be  munh,  , 
occupieoTwii]^  the  poe't  Gray,,  andtbeworda  or  his  most  beautiful 
ftaozas  come  almost  unbidden  to  my  lips,  hut  it  cai^  be  said  with  , 
liegeif  motiaf  truth  of  any  such  assemblage  of  human  beings  left 
vbol^  aueand-^r  .and  &ntended,'thai}  o£  aiiy  departed  tenants  ef  a 
village  ebiircli«>«rdr-^  >        .         *    . 

*  ^  Perchance  In  this  neglected  snot  is  lidd     ' 

Some  betft^once  pr^ant  with  oeies^/iSre* 
Pao^a  that  the  rod  of  empire  inight  haye  swayf^     . .  „    ' , 
^"    '   €h  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre.* 
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Amd  wh«t  ii»  tJM  obviournoridfromtheie  weU  knawv  lines?  What  but 
thi3, — that  give  the  requisite  opportunity,  ffive  the  sufficient  develope- 
ment,and  then  you  may  have  at  least  the  cnance  of  detecthig,  xmburf- 
ing,  these  latent  powers  and  hidden  exeel)«i)cies}  ef  bringing  ^in  to 
Uie  light  of  day»  of  catiing  then  into  xeai  and  beneficial  exerctBOb"' 

In  our  views  on  adult  as  well  as  continuous  edncation, 
our  readers  will  perceive  that  Tre  are  fully  supported  bj 
not  only  the  noblemen  just  mentioned,  but  oy  other  educa- 
tionists of  equally  high  authority.  Having  proved  the  necessity 
of  Mechanics*  Institutes,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few 
suggestions  on  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  condacted 
in  order  to  render  them  as  much  as  possible  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  laboring  and  well  disposed  classes.  By  these 
classes  we  mean  all  whose  oceupation  prevents  their  attending 
to  education  by  day,  and  who  are  anxious  to  devote  their  leisure 
hours  each  evening  to  its  acquirements. 

In  the  first  place,  we  bold  the  Institute  should  be 
educational  in  every  point  of  view,  and  no  person 
should  be  eb'gible  thereto  unless  he  become  a  member  of  one 
or  the  other  of  the  classes  opened  in  the  Institute.  Tins  will 
show  that  bis  object  is  mental  culture,  and  not  the  mere 
iiasnng  away  of  an  idle  hour  on  the  stairs  and  lobbies  of  the 
Duilding.  Secondly,  no  person  should  be  admitted  trho  is 
not  living  by  weekly  wages ;  of  course  apprentices  in  every  case 
isjiQuld  form  an  exception,  but  in  no  instance  should  employers 
be  admitted  unless  as  visitors.  This  suggestion  may  q)pear 
strange,  but  experience  justifies  us  in  urging  it.  It  is  evident, 
employers  would  be  above  receiving  instruction  in  the  same 
classes  as  those  in  which  the  poor  adult  or  apprentice  would 
be  found.  And  even  were  they  disposed  to  devote  their 
leisure  hours  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  there  are  many 
other  places  affording  the  advantages  of  doin^  so.  Again,  we 
hold  that  employers  should  not  be  i)ermitted  to^form  a 
committee  or  board,  to  govern  the  Institute,  nor  would  we 
have  members  of  the  working  classes  to  do  so  either.  In 
many  parts  of  England  we  believe  the  management  of 
Mechanics*  Institutes,  and  Public  Reading  Booms,  is  left  in 
Jihe  hands  of  the  working  man.  Now  we  would  be  glad  that 
this  could  be  done  in  Ireland,  but  in  our  opinion  it  is  so 

'    .      •  "  Meliora'*  11.  pages  3  A  4. 


mpietieabk  t^at  tiny  ellbrt  ma^  to  elect  it  w^dbe  in  ma* 
To  Ittve  a  Mechauics'  Institute  succeed  ia  Irelaiul,  men  of 
itJaeiiee  aod  Hgh  poaitiou  moat  take  tlie  reina  of  its  govern* 
neat  The  Itiah  deaerve  high  patronage^  and  onoe  procured 
tbej  do  all  tltey  can  to  anerit  its  contiDuance*  In  fact  we 
skwld  sei,  apart  a  Mechanics'  Institute  as  much  as  possible 
fbr  the  Working  Classes,  aud  we  believe,  this  can  best  be  done 
bf  csdading  all  parties  who  do  not  live  by  weekly  wages, 
sad  who  are  not  known  to  be  working  men  or  appreiUices* 
This  will  clearly  show  to  the  laboring  hands  that  the 
institute  is  for  their  benefit  only,  which  we  have  no  doubt 
would  be  most  powerful  in  inducing  them  to  attend* 

We  would  also  urge  that  weekly  payments  should  be  adopted ; 
our  reason  for  this  is, — to  the  working  man  or  poor  ap« 
prentice  a  few  shillings  are  not  at  all  times  availably 
while  a  few  pence  out  of  their  weekly  earnings  may  be  con* 
fenient  at  any  period.  By  shewing  the  operative  classes  that 
fou  are  consulting  their  interests  you  can  best  reckon  upon 
their  attendance  to  the  Institute.  Again^  we  would  suggest  that 
to  tlie  senior  classes  the  respect  that  men  should  always  have 
more  than  boys,  should  be  given;  and  this  will  attract  in  a  great 
measure  the  attendance  of  those  more  advanced  in  years.  Ia 
no  case>  if  it  can  be  possibly  avoided,  should  boys  be  allowed 
to  intermix  with  adults  while  receiving  instruction,  for  the  lat- 
ter always  manifest  the  greatest  unwillingness  to  assemble  with 
the  former  in  class  teaching.  In  fact,  this  has  been,  and 
must  continue  to  be  a  very  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  adult 
edocation. — ^We  would  thefefore  recommend  separate  anart- 
JDeuts,  or  class  or  schoot-rooms,  setting  one  aside  for  adults^ 
and  another  for  the  more  junior  pupils,  and  it  would  perhaps 
be  found  advisable  to  name  difTerent  times  to  admit  and  dismiss 
the  classes.  Indeed  such  an  arrangement  seems  to  us  very 
judicboa  and  one  which  if  carried  into  effect  would  be  attended 
vith  sat^faotory  results.  In  each  Mechanics'  Institute 
there  should  be  one  spacious  and  well  ventilated  room  which 
vould  answer  for  a  lecture  hall  or  for  any  other  purpose  con- 
nected with  the  institute^and  in  no  instance  should  it  be  devoted 
to  meetings  on  any  matter  not  bearing  uppn  the  business  of 
the  Institute. 

We  have  stated,  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  paper,  that  we 
did  qot  advocate  or  desire  to  see  opened  Institutes  solely  Fro- 
testent  0?  solely  Sonma  Catholic,  Nor  do  we  want  Institutes 
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whete  parij  {lolilics  and  jr^^i^mdiferenoea  W]j^mterfer9^^iiit]i 
theit  internal:  maDagemeoL-^o,  vbat  we  w^ui  to  se(^€stab» 
Inhedin Dubliii^  and  througbQUt the  counitjjUse,  Mecfaaiscs' 
liMtiAutea  haring  for  their  olqect^beimprQv^ineiitofth^^ifl&of 
<M»r  feUow  epeatuFev,  and  the  ekfatiou  of  tkeir  m^ral  and  neial 
obaneter.  To  effect  these  grand  and  laudable  objects,  all  miut 
agcee  that  polittear  and  everjf  thing  bordering  oo  religious  hosti^ 
Uey^  Innst  not  only  be  iK)t  t<rferatea  but  totaUj  e^laded.  These 
have  ever  ptoved  the  bane  Df  every  insiiiulioD  not  oalj  vk 
Iieland  but  thrcni^ioiit  the  Mrorld*    In  £4igla(nd  tbfi  most 
hanied  and  the  moat  pbitanthropic  do  nil  m  their  powttto 
prevent  their,  introduotioii  iato  any  educational  Institute  ^ 
tidilished  tO'dfivale  the  ohai^ter  pf   .tlie.  operative   lelafiso 
of  "their  coimtry,     Mr.    Disraeli,  ia   his.  address,  to     tbe 
members  of  tlie  Manchester  A4liense«iDj  in.  October,  ISii, 
attributes  the  decline  oC  tjiat  model  institute  which  ]l^at  a 
abort' tiflse  pervious  inras,  to  use  lua  o^nwordsi     '^i^  the.jisst 
stage  of  its  fortune^"'  to  the  seotman  feeling  that  pervaded 
its  management.     We  give  the  following  exicaot  froai  the 
address   of  the  Honorable  Qentleman^  who  uq  matter  how 
people  mdy  differ   from  him  on  other   points,    all  must 
aeknowled^e    to    be    a    most   zealous     advocata     for   the 
dtfiision  of  knowledge,  even  among  the  poorest  of   his  fellosr 
onatores  :•— 

**  1  woald  say  in  the  fif si  place,  « itfaoufc  Smpatlng  tha  slightot* 

be  mcit  4i^ 
I  tbem,  but 
lie  at  their 

door ;  still,  I'cannot  sbut  my  eyes  to  the  fact,  tbat,  in  the  oHg^n  of 
this  institution,  by  circumstances  not  foreseen,  and  which  certunlj 
were  not  Intended^  a  party,  a  limited  and  a  sectarian  feeling  in  some 
degree  pervaded  its  management  •  •  •  *  |f  here  are  some 
amongst  us  now,  I  know,  who  believe  that'  the  period  has  attired 
when  a  great  effort  must  be  made  to  emancipate'  this  country' :Arom 
the  dej^rafling  thraldom  of  faction — ^to  terminate,  if  possiMe,'  that 
sectarian  and  limited  view,  in  which  all  human  conduct  is  eilamiBed, 
observed  and  criticised — to  put  an  end  to  that  exclusiveness,  whkb, 
in  its  peculiar  spl^ere,  is  equally  deleterious  as  that  aristoeratical 
ezclusiveness  of  manners  itrbich  nas*  produced  so  itauch  eiril  *  sEnd,  as 
far  ^  I  oan  offer  an  opinion^  these  views  have  met  with  sympathy 
from  evrt*y  jiart  of  thf!  country:^*  *'*'     '         ^       ^  '» 

'  In  the  exclusion  of  Party  polltte,  and  seQtai)ati'{»meip1es 
frpm  even  Sducatiorfal'  Institute^  ^b  ate  fnlly  8D|iff6Ytba  by ' 
the  most Uarnedj  andthteuiost  \rise^but  to  fexblttHc^ttfei?  from 
an  institute  attended  b;^  i!h^  indu^tiribtis  eUti^esnee(te;i6>  dotibt, 


m^^ibt'Ml^t^  jitr{^t%M  pKilj  ipirit3|Md'&iclaai». feeing, 
ni^  ^  of   lidvd^eMg   1^  '  est^bh$hip6iit   of   MeobiRiite' 
kstitoteB  in  fbe  oounfty^  -  we 'oonsiiler  tne^  vonld  bs  mtMb 
nn^ig  in  out  duty   were  wc  not  io  giw  tken  oor  mos^ 
JIMiimir^^posiiloH.    Ifebnd  h^  soflbi^d  enobgb  dimj^ 
ftom  {XBtHrf  feeli^g^i  Mid  )tort]^  into)6miiee«-^ii6  is  mare  i^ 
MBnei^  pflnl]^0ed^&#l     S^Me  effort  should  be  made'tD 
ieoji[W§  tb^  CM^  bef df e  ii^e  «ad  expecfl;  tbe  effect  tq  com  p  m 
iiU9t  s^e*  ^-  #<^rMAg  ck»8i6  :^ilAdlir0liwd::t1le  .dt&ratn 
bet«^n't6i^»'trBe  kind  falto'il!it%rei^'  b^lwctta  dieirap]^^ 
and  r^  f^n«ts:    S^to  dd  tiiati  ire  milsr  ^vean  Oieai  from 
(tmotd  bthiti,.  gradually  bilt  e8ed^i^l]rj  wen  most . ^nt  ouc 
fo^the  soil  of  toit,  mbler  and  loftferoceupation'lotfaisikniuiiB 
bouts  than  toeldiig  afM' Information  that  tends  onbr  Io  fintec 
wifUto  his  breast^  te^rig^  ^  ^oUtieal  faatr«d  aad  i«bgi«]la 
iBsm^ij  towandd-  Itis  Mow  men,     in^fact^   udesa:  euatf 
ttataoa  b&  taken  ikYid'tlid 'gte«te#t  vigikmoe   ezeraeed  ia 
prevent  poKtieal  aild  rSligioasdiwscmaio&s  taking pIaoe:withm 
file  waits  of  tbe  Institution/  and  'fifrtbery^tke  ettnusiott'froDr 
among  those  to  whose 'Itande  iti  management  vonMibe  com* 
aritted,   any  person  or  persons  etinciiig  the  least  deaics  to 
adveeate  party  feeling,    tbe  d^ine  and  certaia  fall  «f  ike 
Institute  will   soon  become  manifest.      Should  we  ever  aw 
artabb'shed  for  the  working  class  of  BftUin  and  other  towns 
in  betand,  Mechanicy  Itidtitatee  sndi  as  thoM  whose  opontiig' 
»e  now  advocate,  we  would  say  tb  them,  in  the  words  of 
Profosor  Nicholl,— 

**  U\f  UQt  up  jour  Sopiety,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  church 
or  religio^A  politics  of  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  your  directions,  do 
miaik  of  jourselves  even  to  which  of  oiir  various  sects  or  churches 
bibeloagsj^  if  you  do»  I  prophesy  for  you,  without  the  slightest- mis*/ 
giYiWf  tjubt  this  Institutipn  will  have  no  protracted  existence.  There 
mBulM^^  palteriiig  or^ppl^balf  jsuxcerity  on  this  pointf  .  It  is  ea^jr 
to4M  ihi^tlie  cbjirph  witK  which  a  man  worships  ought  never  to  b^' ' 
&  r«a6ojpif5>^  .holding  him.  u^fit  to  sit  at  the  council  of  a  Socfety  ]f!ke 
jparvW  neither  o^ghl  it  to  he^a  |reiv»6n  why  he  shonld  be  there/'   ' 

It  IS  iinnecessary  to  dwell'any  l(^^ei:,oii'ilif^  impprtanc^of : 
^^'Hlft  'M!yi!??^S^  Jnatitnto  ^u-se^taria^,  9nci  free  fi-om  any 
f^tfiomicd*^  '^^^lioy  ^e.^^Vepf  thena^t^^ 
iieoteu»ecUa£:mib^  ; 

U  th(^  ij\i^tMi\on%.X^&gi^MQ»^i^3wK  wii|ieh  Vp  afe  enciea- ' 


mmriBg  ^  pcote>  iriU  beiallj  a^  tftptitrdi^  eatdbd  ottt  Inr 
,ikoe6  in  whom  the  poicer  t4>  aocomplifib  ii  mtjr  be  v«Bted«  If 
ihia  bedMe  tiereis  very  Uttletefeaf  fortbesooosss  otUethuM 
iBstittikts,  as  thej  w£l  then  aiid  then  only  as^ame  the  dMitactor 
of  estatiidinmiia  having  for  their  coandon  ^aitiekr— the 
Ikeraiy  and  scientific  eduontion  of  the  woiking  people^  Bui 
to  e&ot  thia  objee^  first  olasa  inMruetioti  must  be  (daced  wilhia 
their  reach,  and  first  dasa  teachers  mnat  be  had  to  impart  it. 

On  the  subjects  that  seem  to  us  best  calculated  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  thinking  paort  of  the  indttstrions  classea  in  Dnblio, 
and  the  large  towns  in  Ireland,  we  would  here  oSer  a  few  ob^et- 
vations— «The  instruction  given  in  Mechanics'  Institutes  needs 
to  be  of  a  more  advanced  character  tiian  that  given  in  tn 
Evening  School.  The  very  nature  oi  things  requires  tbis>  as 
haa  been  already  proved  in  a  prdoeding  part  of  this  paper. 
Indeed,  if  it  could  be  done,  we  wovdd  be  in  favor  of  aaviog 
tbff  class  of  instruction  in  the  former  such  as  would  be  required 
by  pupils  on  their  leaving  t^e  latter.  Thi^  perhaps,  would 
not  be  doing  justice  ti>  aU  parties,  nor  might  it  be  prudent  to 
intisodoce  such  an  arrangement, 

for  instance,  were  an  adult  to  present  himself  fer  adoussion 
to  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  he  woukl  feel  it  very  humiliating 
ii  he  were  told  that  he  should  first  graduate  in  an  evenii^ 
school,  as  he  did  not  possess  the  necessary  qualifioatiooa  for  a 
neniber.    Now  we  believe  this  plan  would  never  work,  anil 
tkerefisre  we  urge  the  establishment  of  institutions  that  will 
afford  an  opportunity  to  the  poor  adult  to  learn  to  read,  and 
at  the  same  time  afford  advantages  to  the  mure  advanced 
members  of  prosecuting  their  studies  in  those   branches  o( 
knowledge^  which  they  may  have  already  entered  upoif.     It  is 
clear,  then,  elementary  instniaion  must  be  afforded  in  such  an 
HMtitute,.  and  also  the  courses  of  instruction  of  a  much  higher 
character  must  be  taught. .    For  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to 
these  arrangements,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  advanced 
members  as  much  as  posBible  apart  from  thnse  learning  the 
rudiments  of  knowledge^  and  though  we  strongly  rocominend 
an  elementary  evening  school  to  be  attached  to  every  Mechanics' 
Institute,  in  no  case  we  think  should  any  pupil  ttader  sixteen 
years  of  age  be  admitted.to  either* 

The  course  of  instruction  taught  in  Mechanics'  Institutes 
should  more  or  less  depend  upon  the  dass  of  menaibeffs  attend- 
ing: foe  we  Imldi   unless   the  capacity    of   the     {fa^  be 


mpa^atet  x>f  ihp-kbjfcic^  'will^fidl.to  produce  die^imd  cfet; 
.^pk^  if  jfte  do  not  gsne'the  ineelMRric  i»r  ariissii  iim  kocmw 
hc^  tint  ifo  kumdf  wf%  is  most  requisite  for  him^  and  bet0 
daikited  to  lead  to  tiie  gnmteF  -devetopment  of  his  craft,  hef 
vi  sol  aiiend:  Krt>oi  oar  experienoe  of  those  of  tbe  eitiaeiMi 
4  Dabliii  fiving  bj  veeklj  wages^  ine  are  itidiiced  to  reeom- 
nend  t^e  fofiowing  eoursea  to  be  tatngbt  is  a  Mechantea' 
hatitute : — 

1st.  Connse.  Engliab  Gfamfiiar^  lagKflii  Ooisipoeitkmy  Geo* 
gnqihT,  Algebra,  Geometry,  (Practical  and  Tfaeotetieal)  and 
Measuralion. 

2ad.  Course.  French,  Latin,  Mechanics,  Chemiatty,  and 
Attrofioiny. 

It  mav  be  said  tliai  these  coitfseB  comprke  too  mimy  rab-* 
JKts,  anti  the  teaching  of  them  would  be  cartTing  the  edueation 
tl  the  million  too  far.  Well,  those  who  entertmn  this  opinion 
aiay  do  so,  but  for  our  part,  we  cannot  see  why  the  son  of  ibet 
neehanio  shoold  not  be  as  diigtble  to  receive  instractkm  in 
any  branch,  as  the  child  of  the  tawyer  or  surgeon.  Of  course, 
were  we  aware  that  the  former  was  destined  to  follow,  and 
se^er  rise  abo^  the  mere  mechanical  life  of  bis  father  or  graiidi^ 
fBtha*,  we  might  say,  tliat  to  teach  them  many  of  these  branches 
woold  be  oaeiess,  and  nerfaaps  ridienloas. 

But  this  we  do  not  know,  nor  is  it  necessaiy  we  should,  an 
onr  object  in  utgitig  the  opeiting  of  Mechnums'  Institntea  is 
to  elevate  and  not  depress,  to  encennige  and  not  dishearten,  tx» 
enlighten  and  not  to  keep  in  darkni^ss,  liie  woridng  amltitirdds 
of  our  comitry,  no  matter  what  th^ir  position,  no  matter  how 
low  their  birth.  To  e&tend  ti)e  bWssdng^  of  education  to  al^ 
In  diMeminntetbe  seed^  of  u^efol  knowledge' mnong  ail,  to  aid 
d  kt  acquiring  knowledge^  that  will  eiiaUe  them  to  advance 
tliemirfvea  in  the  worldj  and  toaffofd  them  licmorabb  «nd 
oseMemployBient  forthcririeiatifahoar^  are  tbeieeUnga  whkii 
actwate-ns  to  advoeate  so  warmfy,  the  fiirm«itk»  of  what  nmy 
be  justly  termed,  Mffchanics*  Iifstitutea  for  the  operative  clasara 
of  Iidand.  We  foity  agree  with  the  Ber.  Ihr*  Hook^  when  he 
says  that  '* we  demand  for  the  working  elasBCs,tbe  best  artade,'^ 
and  wecannot  see  why  it  oonld  not  be  proenred  tbriliem,  if  proper 
means  were  resorted  to.  A  great  ^Mntton  of  the  tinwof  the  work- 
ing dasees  who  have  attended  ouv  daily  schools^  was  devoted  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  iflBtn»MBta<^giaining  knowledge,  n&'^ 
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ther  than  that  of  Imowledge  itadf.  It  is  tbercfeie  dear,  thai 
if  no  facilities  be  offered  for  their  application  aftenratds,  we 
most  expect  the  mind  to  d^nerate ;  and  no  matter  hov  large 
may  be  the  nnmber  of  elementary  schools,  theinteUectoalpor* 
lion  of  the  laboring  body  must  remain  unedocated.  Being 
folly  aware  of  this,  we  have  ventared  to  recommend  an  Eng- 
lish coarse^  which  in  oar  opinion  appears  best  adapted  for  the 
class  of  persons  for  whose  benefit  Mechanics'  Institutes  m 
intended. 

Indeed^  were  we  advocates  for  having  the  poor  and  uneda- 
oated  man's  son  no  better  than  his  father^  or  the  kboier'sMn 
a  mere  laborer  too,  in  fact,  were  we  to  have  the  condition  of 
the  lower  classes  of  society  to  remain  stationary,  then  we 
Slight  put  greater  limits  to  the  coarse ;  or  were  we  to  en- 
teritin  the  same  opinion  held  by  Mr.  Cobbett  when  he  said, 
'^  It  was  highly  inmdicious  to  teach  the  poor  people  to  aspire 
to  anything  but  labour,"'^  we  should  oppose  the  diffunon 
of  knowledge  among  all  who  have  heen  born  poor,  and  keep  it 
in  a  storehouse  for  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
the  GuA  to  purchase  it.  Popular  education  is  too  far  la  ad- 
vance now,  and  its  friends  too  numerous  to  permit  this  system 
of  exclusion — we  say  with  Arclibishop  Whately — "  I  wonder 
not  much,  considering  what  human  nature  is,  that  some 
should  think  the  education  of  the  poor  an  evil:  I  do  wonder 
at  their  not  perceiving  it  to  be  inevilaUeJ* 

Before  closing  the  part  of  our  paper  relating  t«  the  class  of 
instruction  that  should  be  given  in  Mechanics*  Institutes,  a 
question  arises, — Should  the  course  of  Education  consist 
of  English  only  ?  We  can  in  great  truth  inform  our  readers 
that  we  have  given  this  matter  our  serious  consideration  for 
some  time,  and  we  might  say  for  years,  and  the  result  of  oar 
consideration  we  shall  now  lay  before  them ;  but  befcnre  doing  so 
we  wonld  have  them  to  hear  in  mind,  that  we  are  now  advocating 
the  cause  of  continuons  education,  for  those  who  have  already 
passed  through  elementary  schools,  as  well  as  the  edocaCion  of 
the  poor  adult,  which  may  have  been  more  sadly  neglected. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  most  appear  that  persons  wijl 
attend,  whose  vocations  in  life  must  widely  differ,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  form  the  working  portion  of  the  community.    Of 

--  -  III!  I  ■* 

.  *  Mr.  Cobbett^t  speech  on  Mr.  Roeback*s  motion  for  a  committee  to 
«Dq.iure  into  tiw  stale  of  Engiith  fidocalion. 
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^mtfii^^iwrdi}  i»ii&?;4%Ubfey..e»flpL;tiu^6&7  living  .by  ^tfaeir 

4bcdft-icB>«KpfSQt  taisbmt^.  ttt  cImIibj  aU-'  8bop*a»iatairtfl^  ill 
imiiDgm^'  OQii.d9>iwe.4VMrt  SBohi:  bul  vce  miut;  have  all  wodc* 
igjlfor  ilNeit  :W«a4>:JWfdbef8\  ()f/ jo^  olats  OT.athcs  :  tMa 
«|9^Ni;it»»l£di[9PBV'aai^  will  W  atiiifegaard  ngainsfc  penoils 

We  have  perhaps  wandered  too  much  from  the  resolfe  of  dnr 
Qmdettlip«^aritl«dtettQ  tiibi^^bujig'  of:  ingaages'  in.  these 
Jm^Mt9\ '  <  iiiitjLcd^jr  aonsidaiiig  aU  cironinattfieea^  v&  hans 
coqM  lo  ^  co^plipaionj  that  the  French  and  lotin  kngnagea 
^  kent  should  be:  taught ;  but  the  reader  will  nnderstand  Miat 
by  recommeiidii^g  time  particdar  languages,  we  are  not 
«iiden'ali|iii|g*olbet9w  Indeed  we  well  know  there  are  many 
yoiiiigu^iii.yeiy  hiimbleoirounistaiicea  in  life,  m^Ilo  would 
ihiakno  anvoi^nt  erf  time.. devoted  to  .the  pursuit  of  daasiefd 
ioarJedge  uMprp&^blj  spent  It  roust  be  remembered  that  we 
ttenptradeavonriugto  show  the  subjects  which  might  be  useful 
;iad4e9irable^  bu^  those  whioh  ace.  requisite  and  suitable  to  the 
vaad^pf.theqUs^  who  would  attend  lo  be  instructed  in  them. 
Weeim  bfst^asciibe'the  educatkai  tliai  we  would  bave  given, 
by«dng  the  wo^  ol  Thomas  Wyse,  who  writes"— 

*  **Tlte  tery  first  essentia!  of  ttie  education  for  which  we  are  con- 
tending is  Dot  its  eittsiit,  nor  its^  fttev«tlon,  nor  the  number  oT 
Ibi99(lie«ii9ed«  w>r  their  seesptiqg  importances  nor  their  faoiiity— 
thoo^  «U  (Ibs  b4Q, worth  ^fteixdio^  to^^^bat^  above  all  thiAg6»  ukd  ia 
all  tfings,  its  app/ioflii/f/y.**      .,  . 

It-'is*  Mir  diily '  to  provide  \for  the  educational  wants  of  all, 
bit  at  Ums  9um  time  we  ilioi^  'fint  aee  that  we  have  pupils, 
ar  all,  kia8t-4  pn4)abitity  of  havisfir.  tfaem,>  before  we  incur  the 
tapewtof<ef' pajuig  Maslersrto  teaohosulq^ts  that  are  net  in 
greNbdamanitnsrai^/the  blaava  likdy  to  attsml:  the  inatitotioiis 
«M> Hfifsvpj our Mlcbtion  aApneseni.  .This  it  is  whieb  maJces 
a»ma0VbeDd  Uiert^M^iiig  pf^  French  imd  Latin  LangiMgo 
<>ii(^»(ti|hisir  stectii^fr  ajKl^  wmso^  we  not  eooviuoed  of  the  im^ 
partaaci^4kiid.illegBeat^linaliQn  in^which  a  practical  knxsnrledge 
of  ihem  isiieib^  we  wouM'^be  inclined  to  coitfine'tbe  course  of 
edQcaUoA in.tiiese  In^titotea> . to  i!!daglish. subjects only«  Bat 
no.matlez.jrliat  may  ^  *b^  ^h?^n^'^''  ^-t^  infitruoti<m  given, 
we  should  pevGX  for^t  tliat  tliarpriMci^al  olucct;slu>Qkl  be  the 
"  scientific  caltivatlon^'  of.  th&ioittilj^'  tlie  Meolttniof  and  we 
18 
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would  urge  the  teaching  of  those  principles  o£  scieooe  most 
nearly  connected  with  the  occupation  of  the  pupil.  B;  doing 
this  we  are  not  preventing  other  members  from  availing  ibem- 
selves  of  any  advantages  that  these  Institutes  may  afford.  N0| 
we  would  saj  to  them^  embrace  every  opportunity  that  we  have 
c^ered  to  you  to  acquire  that  knowledge  suited  to  your  capacities 
and  inclination ;  and  we  would  adopt  the  sentiments  of  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  when  exhorting  the  junior  members  of  the 
Manchester  Athenseum  to  persevere,  and  addressing  them  in 
the  words  of  Johnson,  he  said  : — 


-Proceed,  illustrious  yonth. 


And  Virtue  guard  thee  to  the  throne  of  truth  I 
Let  all  thy  soul  indulge  the  generous  heat. 
Till  captive  science  yield  her  last  retreat ; 
Let  Beason  guide  thee  with  her  brightest  ray» 
And  pour  in  misty  Doubt  resistless  day. 

But  suppodng  that  we  offer  advantages  after  advantages, 
suppose  every  subject  that  possibly  could  be  mentioned  \?as 
taught   in   these  institutes,  of   what   avail  would  it  be  if 
proper  teachers  were  not  procured,  and  a  proper  teaching  system 
adopted.     A  system  may  be  good  we  will  grant,  but  it  does 
not  follow  tliat  a  teacher  acting  upon  it  must  be  the  same. 
*'  In  a  teaclicr  is  requisite  not  only  a  competent  knowledge  of 
his  subject,  but  an  aptness  to  teach,  which  can  only  be  acc]uired, 
generally  speaking,  by  those  who  make  teaching  their  sole  oc- 
cupation and  study/'     A  teacher  of  the  working  classes  should 
be  one  competent  to  adapt  his  instruction  to  the  position  which 
his  pupils  hold  or  are  likely  to  hold  in  life,  otherwise  let  him 
not  appear  upon  so  important  a  stage.     He  most  be  a  man  ot 
ability,  energy  and  morality,  having  his  heart  in  his  high  calling, 
and  not  one  who  looks  on  school-keeping  as  his  last  resource, 
after  having  evinced  his  incapacity  for  all  other  pursuits.    In 
fact  we  hold  that  there  could  not  be  a  calling  in  life  more  ea- 
titled  to  universal  respect  than  that  of  a  teacher,  if  honorably 
and  honestly  exercised.     "  There  are  few  things,"  speaks  the 
eminent  Professor  Nicholl,  *'  more  to  be  wished  than  that  some 
competent  pen  would  assume  the  important  task  of  critically 
examining  how  knowledge  ought  to  be  communicated  to  the 
various  minds  thirsting  for  it."     Again,  in  our  views  on  this 
all  important  point,  we  are  supported  by  the  learned  Professor 
Tyndall,wlio,  when  delivering  his  lecture  on  thestudy  of  Physic?, 
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at  AeBojal  InstitnKon  of  Onat  Brifcain,  tbos  speaks  of  the 
profession  of  a  Teacher  :— 

"If  there  be  one  profession  in  Engl&nd  of  paramount  importance 
Ibeliereit  to  be  that  of  the  Schoolmaster ;  and  if  there  be  a  posi- 
tion  where  selfishness  and  incompetence  do  most  serious  mischief,  hj 
lowering  the  moral  tone  and  exciting  contempt,  and  whera  reverence 
tad  notable  truthfulness  ought  to  be  the  feelings  evoked*  it  is  that 
of  the  governor  of  the  school.     When  a  man  of  enlarged  heart  and 
Bind  comes  among  bojrs — when  he  allows  his  being  to  stream  through 
them,  and  observes  the  operation  of  his  own  character  evidenced  in 
the  elevation  of  theirs — ^it  would  be  idle  to  talk  of  the  position  of 
sneli  a  man  being  honorable.     It  is  a  blessed  position.     The  roan  is 
a  Uetsing  to  bixnself  and  to  all  around  hira.      ••••••     • 

For  no  matter  what  means  of  culture  may  be  chosen,  whether  phy- 
iical  or  philological,  success  must  ever  mainly  depend  upon  the 
annouDt  of  life,  love  and  earnestnsss,  which  the  teacher  himself  brings 
▼ith  him  to  his  ▼ocation." 

Woidd  that  the  profession  was  as  jasUy  estimated  by  the 
Bute;  if  it  were,  we  should  not  see  many  an  Irish  teacher 
vho  would  have  been  a  credit  to  both  his  vocation  and  his 
coaotry,  coippelled  to  seek  the  outdoor  relief  of  the  pauper^ 
or  bmailiated  to  share  the  shelter  of  the  Workhouse  home. 
Bol  a  brighter  day  seems  now  to  promise  for  them ;  and  it  is 
with  mooh  pleasure  we  find  ourselves  in  a  position  to  state, 
that  eSective  means  have  been  latterly  taken,  bv  the  Irish 
CooEmissionerB  of  National  Education,  to  alleviate  their  distress 
by  uicreasing,  as  we  are  informed,  the  salaries  of  all  teachers 
of  National  Schools  in  proportion  to  Iheir  various  merits*  By 
dnr^dag  the  teacher  in  the  social  rank,  vou  elevate  liis  profes- 
fiOB  mo,  and  this  can  be  only  done  h^  giving  him  a  salary 
eiNBaensorate  with  the  importajace  of  his  vocation,  and  the 
dalies  he  ia  c&Qed  npon  to  discharge. 

We  will  DOW  proceed  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  what  must 
be  an  adjvBct  of  paramount  importance  to  every  Mechanics' 
In8titute--«a  Iiibraiy.  We  know  of  no  greater  boon  that 
eooU  be  couferred  upon  the  intellectual  poor,  than  placing 
vitlmi  their  reach  the  advantages  of  a  well  selected  library  ; 
nor  do  we  know  why  such  a  public  duty  should  have  been  so 
loqg  Of erlooked.  Here  may  the  poor  mechanic,  during  the 
iotervils  of  toil,  find  something  to  soothe  him,  ere  he  retires  to 
aeak  that  repose*- 

"When  Labor's  children  sleep, 
When  Joy  forgets  to  smile,  and  Care  to  weep/* 
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To  the  working  classes  there  oould  not  be  anything  of  greater 
importance  than  the  establishment  of  Free  Libraries ;  everj 
effort,  every  pains   should  be  taken   to   make  these  classes 
a  Beading  People.     It  is  an  object   well  worthy  our  atten- 
tion, and  one  which  if  accomplished  would  more  than  com- 
pensate for  any  amount  of  toil  employed  in  its  achievement. 
What  greater  pleasure,  let  us   ask,  could  there  be  to  those 
who  feel  an  interest  in  the  social  condition  of  the  poor  and 
fatigued  man  of  toil,  than  to  see  him,  at  the  close  of  each  day, 
take  his  seat  either  in  the  Public  Beading  Boom,  or  find  him 
surrounded  by  his  little  ones  on  a  winter  evening,  reading  some 
amusing  or  interesting  book  aloud  by  his  own  fireside.    Let 
us  not  be  told  that  the  poor  artizans  of  our  large  towns  cannot 
be  made  a  Beading  People.     Afford  them  the  advantages  of 
becoming  so,  and  no  doubt  their  love  of  reading  wiU  soon 
manifest  itself    The  love  of  reading  once  diffused  among  the 
operative  poor,itmust  necessarily  have  a  most  salutary  effect.  Its 
great  benefit  has  been  felt  in  England,  and  why  should  it  not 
be  in  Ireland,  if  opportunity  were  offered  ?     Lord  Brougham, 
in  his  able  speech  on  National  Education,  alluding  to  the 
Public  Beading  Booms  in  Carlisle,  says — "This  at  least  is 
quite  certain,  that  of  the  hundreds  who  belong  to  these  libraries 
and  reading  rooms,  none  have  even  been  suspected  of  joining  in 
any  corrupt  proceedings,  though  from  accidental  circumstancesa 
more  than  ordinarily  long  canvas  preceded  the  last  general 
election/' 

But  let  us  enquire  what  the  nature  of  the  books  should 
be  composing  a  library  calculated  to  suit  the  tastes 
of  the  working  portion  of  the  community  P  This  is  a 
matter  that  requires  to  be  dealt  with  very  cautiously, 
and  one  we  would  leave  to  be  handled  by  sjiecial 
authorities,  did  not  our  subject  demand  from  us  our  opimon 
on  so  important  a  point.  Now,  every  educationist  roustadmit 
that  the  more  entertaining  the  book,  the  greater  will  be  the 
demand  for  it.  We  are  now  writing,  not  of  a  library  suited 
to  the  Philosopher,  the  Lawyer,  the  Doctor,  or  the  Divine,  but 
a  library  suited  to  the  poor  working  man.  To  have  snch  a 
library,  you  must  first  consult  the  tastes  of  those  men  whose 
attendance  you  are  endeavouring  to  secure.  To  do  this  you 
must  move  among  them,  speak  with  them,  or  become  acquainted 
with  their  character  in  every  way  possible.  This,  we  assure 
our  readers,  we  have  endeavoured  to  do  for  many  years,  and 
from  our  experience  we  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
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tkt  to  have  the  working  classes  of  Ireland  a  reading  people, 

re  oust  first  begin  by  placing  within  their  reach  books  of  an 

uBQSDg  more  than  a  philosophic  nature.     Works  of  fiction 

will  be  eagerly  sought  for  and  greedily  read  by  the  people,  and 

sQch  trorks  must  be  provided  for  them  or  else  we  fail  in  the 

undertaking.     Now,  be  it  understood,  that  we  look  apon  the 

introduction  of  those  books  more  as  an  inducement  to  secure 

their  attendance,  than  as  sources  from  which  useful  knowledge 

^  to  be  derived.    But,  at  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied 

that  much  knowledge  is  to  be  derived  from  the  reading  of 

forb  of  the  better  class  of  fiction,  and  their  reading  is  often 

pmiiuctive  of  great  good.     In  our  views  on  this  point  we  are 

ihlly  supported  by  Sir  J.  P.  W.  Herschell,  no  mean  authority 

on  such  matters,  who  savs  : — 

"In  short,  you  will  find  that  in  the  higher  and  better  class  of 
worb  of  fiction  and  ims^»ination  duly  circulated,  jou  possess  all  yoa 
require  to  strike  your  grappling  iron  into  their  souls,  and  chain  them 
villing  followers  to  the  car  of  advancing  civilization. 

When  I  speak  of  works  of  iin{4^ination  and  fiction,  I  would  not 
bre  it  supposed  that  I  would  turn  loose  amon«^  the  class  of  readers 
to  whom  I  am  more  especially  referring,  a  whole  library  of  novels. 
The  novel,  in  its  best  form,  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
ogioes  of  civilisation  ever  invented."* 

Tbeae  are  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  education- 
ist! of  the  age;  no  mere  theorist,  but  one  practically  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  labouring  classes  of  his  country. 
Tlie  reason  for  dwelling  so  strongly  on  this  chiss  of  reading 
iS|  that  it  seems  really  the  mo:^t  powerful  agent  which  we 
coold  employ  to  gain  the  attention  of  those  whom  free  libraries 
are  caicalated  to  serve.  Of  course  we  would  not  wish  to  have 
a  hbrary,  opened  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes,  to  consist 
of  novels  only,  no  matter  how  good  or  how  high  their  charac- 
ter might  be ;  but  we  would  urge  their  circulation  on  no 
ni^ard  scale ;  for,  unless  we  amuse  in  some  way  the  mechanic 
after  the  weary  hours  of  toil,  we  fear  he  will  continue  to  seek 
amaaemeDl  elsewhere,  which  no  doubt  will  be  attended  with 
greater  danger  to  bis  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  than  the 
panual  of  a  novel  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  Goldsmith  or  a 
Scott.  We  must  have  recourse  to  light  literature  if  we  desire 
to  see  the  working  classes  a  reading  people,  or  to  offer  them 
inducements  sufficient  to  counteract  the  attractions  of  the  public 

'  '•  And  with  respect  of  fiction  too,  though  I  would  not  recommend  it 
M  giving  the  same  healthy  tone  and  nourishment  to  the  mind  as  other 
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house  or  dram  shop.  The  biographies  of  great  men  will  also  be 
read  with  remarkable  avidity  by  the  mechanic  or  the  artizan, 
particularly  if  the  names  of  such  men  be  familiar  to  him  :  con- 
sequently, we  would  recommend  the  introduction  of  books  of  this 
nature  into  a  Mechanics'  liibrary.  If,  to  the  classes  of  booksjust 
mentioned,  works  of  a  scientific  nature,  treatises  on  practical 
subjects,  the  leading  reviews,  selections  from  travels,  and  the 
works  of  the  eminent  poets  be  added,  we  shall  have  a  hbrary  that 
cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  an  object  of  the  greatest  interest 
by  every  well-disposed  member  of  the  working  poor. 

vYe  should  be  considered  as  having  made  a  great  omission  when 
referring  to  the  class  of  works  that  should  constitute  a  library,  a 
hbrary  for  the  working  classes,  were  we  to  neglect  offering 
some  allusion  to  the  introduction  of  News-papers.  Now  we  do 
not  deprecate  the  reading  of  news-papers,  nor  are  we  in  any  way 
opposed  to  such,  but  on  the  contrary  look  upon  their  reading  in 
a  most  favorable  light,  and  as  a  most  powerful  means  of 
instructing  man  in  the  history  of  his  age;  but  notwithstanding  all 
this,  we  fear  very  much  that  their  introduction  into  institutes, 
the  opening  of  which  we  are  now  advocating,  would  be  attended 
with  very  unsatisfactory  results.  No  doubt  there  are  many  who 
entertain  a  difierent  opinion  to  this,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  to  educate  and  unite  all  parties,  no  matter  what  their  creed 
or  religious  sects,  arc  the  motives  that  induce  us  to  take  up  the 
subject  of  the  present  paper  thus  earnestly.  To  insure 
success  in  such  an  undertaking,  we  certainly  think  that  the 
most  prudent  course  would  be  to  exclude  from  every  infiti- 
tute,  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Working  Classes,  all 
books  and  perodicals  having  a  political  or  sectarian  tendency. 
We  are  not  the  only  advocates  of  such  a  course.  Sir  Johu 
Herschell,  in  his  address  delivered  to  tlie  subscribers  of  the 
Windsor  and  Eton  Library,  thus  speaks;— 

"  The  caution  which  I  would  hold  out  is,  that  an  extreme 
scrupulousness  should  be  exercised,  with  reference  to  the  admission 
of  works  on  Politics  and  Legislation,  into  such  a  department.  In- 
deed I  should  strongly  advocate  their  exclusion  altogether.     •     •     • 


more  practical  pursuits,  yet  I  am  pleased  to  think,  especially  in  lata* 
times,  that  writers  of  fiction  have  treated  it  with  so  much  refinemenV 
and  60  much  enlargement  of  view,  that  lessons  may  be  derived  from  th^ 
best  pages  of  the  best  writers  of  fiction,  be  they  male  or  female,  6carc!e!^ 
inferior  to  what  can  be  derived  f^om  the  study  of  fact8.">-£or/  o/*  CSar* 
/i«/e'«  AddresM  at  the  Bradford  Mechanics*  JnUitutt. 
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WtihsU  Im  takinjf  on  oartelves  a  deep  reipoilsibUitjri  iii4  one  for 
vUchl  majr  co&itcieatiously,  for  mj  own  part,  saj  I  am  not  prepared* 
Ijaoy  step  which  may  tend  to  interfere  one  way  or  the  otner,  with 
tbe  ket  formation  of  public  opinion  on  such  subjects ;  nor  indeed 
cm  I  conceive  a  more  prooable  cause  of  disagreement  among 
0orRi?es,  which  is  of  all  things  the  most  to  be  deprecated^  than  the 
dixassioDs  which  mi^t  arise  on  this  point — ^the  only  way  to  keep 
cfaar  of  which  is  to  exclude  such  works  altogether." 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  safest  course  would  be  that 
recommended  here ;  in  fact  so  strongly  do  we  concur  with  this 
ahie  antbority^  that  weshonld  give  our  strenuous  opposition  te 
tkiotroduciion  of  works  of  this  nature.  But,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  it  is  not  from  any  jealousy  of  discussion,  or  out  of  any 
spirit  of  opposition,  that  we  recommend  the  non-iiitroduclion 
of  News-papers, — we  wish  to  prevent,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  an 
imtitate  intended  to  be  purely  educational,  from  becomiiig  the 
arena  of  political  discussions  and  party  manifestations.  We  do 
not  desire  men  who  join  a  Mechanics'  Institute  for  tlie  sake  of 
reading  News-papers — no,    those    are  the  very   men  that  a 
Mechanics'  Institute  would  do  better  without.  The  members  we 
seek  for  are  those  whose  object  is  the  acquirement  of  knowledge 
of  a  loftier  character  than  the  mere  perusal  of  a  news-paper  can 
bestow;  and  for  such  men,no  matter  how  humble  their  station  in 
life,  we  advocate  the  opening  of  Mechanics'  Institutes  and  Free 
Ubianes.     We  agice  with  the  Attorney  General  for  England, 
that  by  excluding  news-papers  from  these  institutes  we  are 
depriving  the  portion  of  the  Working  classes  who  would  join 
tbem,  "of  one  of  the  principal  attractions  to  be  found  in  Publie 
Hoases.'^  But  if  we  can  compensate  them  for  it  by  placing  in 
their  bands  works  of  equal  interest  and  of  greater  general  enter- 
tainment, we  contribute  to  their  social  happiness  and  intellec- 
iittl  improvement  much  more  durably  and  effectively ;  m  ith 
more  benefit  to  the  man,  himself,  and  with  greater  advantage 
to  the  commonwealth. 

Scotiand  is  an  example  worth  our  notice;  Institutes 
of  the  first  character  exist  in  many  parts  of  that  country,  and 
the  noblest  of  her  aristocracy  are  to  be  found  presiding  at 
the  raeetinga  of  their  members.  It. may  not  be  out  of  place 
here  to  give  the  following  extract  from  an  address,  delivered 
to  the  Members  of  the  Glasgow  AthensBum,  by  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  relative  to  newspaper  reading :— 

**  Now  the  first  advice  which  I  would  give  to  the  yoang  men  of 
Glasgow  would  be  thi%— not  to  spend  their  tiane  too  much — I  lay 
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rtreie  npon  tlw  wordB  '  tw»  much'-^not  to  tpend  their  time  too  mvdi 
in  mere  newspaper  reading.     I  ahould  have  given  this  adviect  at  «oj 
time,  and  upon  anj  occasion  on  which  t  might  have  appeared  before 
the  citizens  of  Glasgow  with  a  siroilnr  object  in  view  ;  but  I  have  a 
particular  desire  to  give  this  advice  upon  this  occasion,  because,  at 
a  late  meeting  of  a  similar  institution  in  the  city  of  Manchester^  a 
person  verj  eminent  in  the  political  world — I  mean  Mr.  Cobden— 
gave  a  directly  contrary  advice.     Mr.   Cobden  told  the  young  men 
of  Manchester,  if  I  recollect  his  words,  that  no  reading  could  be 
more  useful  than  that  of  newspapers.     Now,  with  all  respect  for 
Mr.  Cobden,  I  wholly  differ  from  such  a  sentiment.     I  do  not  wish 
to  undervalue  the  high  character  and  the  very  great  ability  of  the 
better  portion  of  the  British  Press.     In  that  character  we  are  all 
deeply  interested,  and  we  should  be  ungrateful  if  we  did  not  ac- 
knowledge that  that  character  does  stand  high.     I  will  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  there  are  articles  continually  appearing  in  the  daily  press 
which,  for  vigour  of  expression  and  for  grace  of  composition,  are  equal 
to  the  best  specimens  of  English  literature.    All  that  I  would  say 
is — and  I  again  repeat  it — do  not  spend  '  too  much'  of  your  time  in 
newspaper -reading  ;  and  I  give  that  advice  upon  this  ground,  that  the 
knowledge  which  you  acquire  from  newspapers  is  necessarily  more 
or  less  of  a  desultory  and  superficial  character.    I  would  say  then 
to  the  young  men  of  Qiasgow — if  you  wish  to  be  living  alwaya  in 
the  present — if  you  wish  to  have  dbe  din  of  ita  contentions  always 
in  your  ears,  and  the  flush  of  its  fleeting  interests  for  ever  on  your 
brow — above  all,  if  you  wish  to  have  your  opinions  ready  made  for 
you,  without  the  trouble  of  enquiry  and  without  the  discipline  of 
thought — then  I  eay  come  from  your  counting-houses,  and  spend  the 
few  hours  of  leisure  which  you  may  have  in  ezbaustiog  the  cobunns 
of  the  daily  press ;  but  if  your  ambition  be  a  noble  one — if  yoor  aim 
be  higher — you  will  often  find  yourselves  passing  from  the  door  of 
the  news-room  into  that  of  the  library — from  the  present  to  the  past — 
from  the  living  to  the  dead — to  commune  with  tnose  thoughts  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  whidbbave  been  raised  to  the  shelves 
of  the  lil»rary  by  the  common  consent  of  all  men,  because  they  do 
not  contain  mere  floating  information,  but  instruction  for  allgenera' 
tions  and  for  all  time." 

Frooi  tliis  extract  it  is  nmnifefft  that  the  Duke  enters 
taius  opinions  quite  at  variauce  with  those  of  Mr,  Cobden 
relative  to  newspaper  reading,  and  though  we  cannot  altogether 
coincide  Mrith  eithet  gentleman,  we  must  ad  mire  the  pfinciples 
of  the  f6!i4i€t:.  But,'iti8probuMe,  had  hi*  Grace  been  addressing 
ft  siinifer  as5cml)Jy  of  the  ycung'inen  at  Dublin,  lie  vrotdd  liave 
K'coirni^ilflrtl  the  6kckision  of  n^spapers  altogether*  '  Ou 
^*  *it  ^^"*  J.  ivii  iiothiiifif  further  to oteterve,  asit'willbefor 
muv  i^ke  tipthe matter t«  adoptorrejecttlie -sagger 

ifttjee  of  our  advocating the^bj^niiigoCM^e.. 


duanca'  lostiiates  is  to  afiTord  the  mechanio^  or  any  other 
toAing  mail  those  opportunities  of  mental  colture  and  harmless 
tmo5ementy  which  have  been  withheld  to  this  period  in  Irelandj 
especiallf  in  its  metropolis.  And  in  order  to  protect  the 
Institutes  from  the  monopoly  of  persons  in  easier  circumstanoesi 
we  have  recommended  that  none  bat  those  living  by  weekly 
wages  should  be  considered  admissible.  The  reason  we  assigned 
for  Ibisy  seems  to  as  a  very  palpable  one,  namely — that 
the  presence  of  employers  or  superiors  is  calculated  to  prevent 
the  attendance  of  the  operative  classes.  This  is  not  only  the 
ose  in  Ireland^  but  in  England  and  Scotland  also  :  Charles 
it,  writing  on  Free  Libraries,  states — 


"Tbitthemajoritj  of  Library  Insthates  in  England  comprise 
profSnnonal  men,  the  higher  shopkeepers  and  the  managers  of  large 
inni ;  that  the  clerk  aid  the  sbookeeper  will  not  so  where  they 
lures  chance  of  being  looked  coldly  on  by  their  employers  or  snpe- 
rion  in  seryice,  and  resort  to  Mechanics'  Institutes,  where  their 
presence  effectually  drives  oat  the  fostian  jacket." 

Mr  Knight  is  a  warm  advocate  for  Free  libraries,  and  his 
trgaoients  in  their  favor  show  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
his  subject,  and  a  consdonsness  of  the  great  good  they  must 
necessarily  effect  among  the  operative  classes  of  any  country. 
''There  ooald  be  nothing  easier,^'  writes  this  gentleman, 
''thaa  to  make  the  National  School  a  Free  Libmv  also/' 
We  consider  that  such  conld  be  very  easily  accomplished,  but 
not  more  so  than  to  make  the  Mechanics'  Institute  the  same. 

We  have  now  submitted  to  our  readers  our  views  on  Me* 
chaoics'  Institates  suited  to  meet  the  educational  wants  of  the 
vorking  elates  of  this  country,  and  though  we  regret  the 
tie  smallness  of  the  number:  we  must  not  deny  that  through- 
oQt  Ireland  there  are  to  be  found  a  "  happy  few.''  In  Clon- 
melf  for  instance^  there  is  an  Institute  of  which  its  supporters 
may  feel  justly  proad.  The  Evening  School  attached  to  this 
Imtitote,  we  understand,  is  in  connexion  with  the  Commis* 
lionefs  of  Irish  National  Education,  and  perhaps  in  Ireland 
there  is  not  another  school  of  a  like  diaracter  equal  to  it. 

The  influence  that  such  Institutes,  whose  opening  we  so 
strongly  urge,  woold  have  apon  the  operative  portion  of  societyi 
anoot  fail  to  strike  the  most  casual  observer.  "  Great  indeed/' 
My»tiie  jeamed  Sheriff  AUim»i>  ''are  the  results  to  public  and 
private  welfare  which  may  be  expected  from  the  spread  and 
success  of  saeii  io^titnitiona,  in  which  the  real  ii^asoret  of 
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ther  than  thattinnioirledge  itodf.  It  is  theMtoe  deaif,  that 
if  no  facilities  be  offered  for  their  appUcataon  afkervardsj  we 
must  expect  the  mind  to  degenerate ;  and  no  matter  hov  lai^ 
teay  be  the  number  of  dementary  sehools,  theintdlectoal  por- 
tion of  the  laboring  body  must  remain  unedoeated.  Beiiig 
folly  aware  of  this,  we  have  ventured  to  recommend  an  Eng- 
lish ooorsei  which  in  oar  opinion  appears  best  adapted  for  tte 
class  of  persons  for  whose  benefit  Mechanics'  Institotes  are 
intended. 

Indeed,  were  ve  advocates  for  having  the  poor  and  unedn- 
oated  man's  son  no  better  than  his  father,  or  the  hiboier's  son 
a  mere  laborer  too,  in  fact,  were  we  to  have  the  condition  of 
she  lower  classes  of  society  to  remain  stationary,  then  we 
might  put  greater  limits  to  the  course;  or  were  we  to  en- 
teitun  the  same  opinion  held  by  Mr.  Gobbett  when  he  said, 
''  It  was  highly  injadicious  to  teach  the  poor  people  to  aspire 
to  anything  but  labour,"'^  we  should  oppose  the  diffusion 
ef  knowledge  among  all  who  have  -been  born  poor,  and  keep  it 
in  a  storehouse  for  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
the  GuA  to  purchase  it.  Popular  education  is  too  far  in  ad- 
vance now,  and  its  friends  too  numerous  to  permit  this  system 
of  exclusion — wo  say  with  Archbishop  Whately — "  I  wonder 
not  much,  considering  what  human  nature  is,  that  some 
should  think  the  education  of  the  poor  an  evil:  I  do  wonder 
at  their  not  perceiving  it  to  be  inevitable^' 

Before  closing  the  part  of  our  paper  relating  to  the  class  of 
instruction  that  should  be  given  in  Mechanics*  Institutes,  a 
question  arises, — Should  tlie  course  of  Education  consist 
of  English  only  ?  We  can  in  great  truth  inform  oar  readers 
that  we  have  given  this  mattor  our  serious  consideration  for 
some  time,  and  we  might  say  for  years,  and  the  result  of  our 
conuderation  we  shall  now  lay  before  them  \  but  before  doing  so 
we  would  Imve  them  to  bear  in  mind,  that  we  are  now  advoc^i^ 
tiie  cause  of  continuous  education,  for  those  who  have  already 
passed  through  elementary  schools,  as  well  as  the  education  of 
the  ooor  adult,  which  may  have  been  more  sadly  neglected. 

Under  such  dreumstances  it  must  appear  that  persons  wi}! 
attend,  whose  vocations  in  life  must  widely  differ,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  form  the  working  portion  of  the  community.     Of 
■  -■—■—■     -  1  -  -    . .         -       - 

.  *  Mr.  Cobbeft^t  fpeech  on  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  for  s  committee  to 
iPtiurs  into  tbe  state  of  S&giuh  Iflduoalion. 
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to  fctKvenocc,  and  cneatd  in  hi3  bosom  a  spirit  of  emulation. 
The  plan  we  allude  to  is-^ibat  each  memDer  be  solicited  to 
bring  to  the  institute  a  specimen  of  the  craft  in  which  he  is 
engaged^  and  at  stated  intervals  that  those  specimens  should  be 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  competent  judges,  and  pre« 
miams  awarded  to  the  successful  competitors.  Good  results 
roold  certainly  arise  from  this  plan  if  once  carried  into  effect^ 
bat  in  no  case  should  any  specimen  be  exhibited  except  by  a 
member  of  the  institute.  Yiewed  in  any  light  it  will  be  seen 
tbat  these  institutes  would  be  calculated  to  improve  the  char* 
acter  of  the  working  classes,  and  conduce  to  their  social 
YflfieLre.  An  institute  such  as  this  we  earnestly  hope  to  sea 
opened  for  the  young  mechanics  and  artizans  of  Dublin.  But, 
ijistead  of  this,  what  have  we  P 

An  Institution  bearing  the  title  Mechanics^  a  title  which 
it  can  in  no  degree  of  justice  claim.  It  is  an  assembly  house 
for  the  middle  classes,  as  may  easily  be  discovered  by  any  person 
fisiting  the  Beading  Boom  attached  to  it.  The  visitor  will 
see  there  an  assemblage  of  men  of  middle  age,  filling  positions 
in  society  from  which  they  derive  incomes  of  some  hundreds 
a  jear,  while  he  is  struck  with  the  almost  entire  absence  of  the 
working  mechanic  or  youthful  apprentice.  We  admit  that 
holb  one  and  the  other  are  eligible  to  the  institute,  and  we 
also  admit  the  desirabihty  of  having  an  institute  open  to  all 
dasees;  but  we  see  the  almost  total  impossibility  of  having 
men  "  with  the  honorable  stain  of  labor  on  their  hands  and 
brows"  intermix  with  fashionably  attired  gentlemen  to  whom 
dail;  toil  is  only  known  by  name.  It  would  unquestionably 
be  a  great  advantage  to  have  the  employer  and  the  empbyed 
assemble  in  the  same  institute ;  in  fact,  this  is  a  system  we 
would  encourage,  still,  it  was  not  designed  by  the  originatora 
of  Mechanics'  Institutes.  No;  these  institutes  were  intended 
to  benefit  mechanics  or  men  depending  on  their  weekly  earnings, 
aod  such  only  should  be  eligible  thereto.  That  the  so  called 
Boblio  Mechanics'  Institute  is  not  an  educational  institute, 
all  acquainted  with  its  character  must  admit,  but  tliat  the  com-* 
mou  object  of  the  gentlemen  comprising  its  board  is  to  render 
it  so,  no  person  can  deny.  Yet  we  cannot  see  how  this  object 
on  be  accomplished  till  the  spirit  of  religious  hostility  and  party 
feehog  on  both  sides  shall  have  passed  away>  and  indeed  we  re- 
gret to  observe  that  such  has  pervaded,  and  continues  to  pervade 
itsioanagementatthepresent  moofieMt.  Much  ci^ditj  no  do^bt^ 
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is  due  fo  certain  wetl  m^aixingaiid  inflnential  genflemen  for  tbeir 
untiring  efforts  to  suppress  and  eradicate  from  the  institution 
those  agents  of  its  destruction,  and  which  if  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, will  render  it  inoTitaUe.  But  if  it  is  to  succeed  its 
success  "Ktfear  must  be  attributed  to  the  support  of  the  middle 
ranks,  who^  we  haye  just  grounds  to  beUeire*  are  ita  main 
supporters  at  present. 

The  classes  of  this  institute  are  at  tended  bj  persons 
who  should  be  made  to  seek  instruction  in  other  places 
more  suited  to  their  positions.  We  advert  to  this  feature 
of  its  management  because  we  are  aware  of  the  injustice 
done  to  the  children  of  medianics  or  workmen,  who  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  send  them  to  learn  the  subjects  taught  in 
many  of  the  classes.  But  if  the  Dublin  Mechanics'  Institute 
were  what  its  name  imports,  men  of  superior  circumstances 
and  high  positions  would  not  be  allowed  to  join  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  a  '*  cheap  read/'  and  that  their  children  might  be 
taught  accomplishments  at  a  '^  cheap  rate.''  To  certain  gentle- 
men connected  with  it  weaecurd-the  praise  that  is  justly  due  to 
them  for  the  active  and  zealous  part  they  have  taken  to  recon- 
cile its  members  on  more  than  one  occasion ;  yet  we  cannot 
but  observe,  and  at  the  aame  time  regret,  that  there  are  still 
connected  with  the  Institution  certain  individuals  who,  it  would 
appear,  glory  in  disseminating  discord  and  party  feeUng  among 
those  of  the  working  classes  who  attend  it.  It  is  a  subject  of 
regret,  as  we  have  already  observed,  that  such  an  Institute  should 
be  converted  at  times  into  an  arena  of  party  politics  and  reli- 
gious bigotry.  We  are  not  bow  censuring  any  section,  we  are 
merely  stating  what  we,  and  thousands  of  oth^s,  know  to  be 
the  shameful  fact.  We  know  that  the  Mechanics'  Institate  of 
Dublin  was  originated^  fostered  and  brought  to  a  high  position 
by  some  of  the  most  benevoleot  and  infiuentid  of  our  fellow 
citizens ;  that  its  board  was  composed  of^  and  its  affairs  con- 
ducted by  many  who  had  but  one  object  in  view, — the 
welfare  of  the  Mechanics.  But  unfortunately  these  g»it]e- 
men  allowed  some  turbulent,  disaffected  individuals  to  steal  in 
amongst  them,  who  in  the  end  drove  the  original  founders  out, 
and  made  the  Institute  designed  for  the  good  of  the  poor,  a 
scene  of  politics  and  party  s^Hrit,  a  forum  of  debate  for  half* 
fledged  orators,  instead  of  a  school  of  science  for  the  working 
man.  It  i»  unnecessary  for  us  to  state  how  rejoiced  we  siiail  be 
when  we  Jiear  of  harmony  and  good  will  existing  among  the 
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nembenof  tiibmstitotway  and  tfaatdasoo^  and  reKgioiiB 
lostilit/ shall  be  heard:  of  i»>  loare.  Ite  directon  ireH  know 
that  faeis  speak  more  forcibly,  than  speeehes,  however  doquent ; 
howmg  tins  it  wonld  be  perhaps  wise  to  prevent  many  of  those 
Toold-be  party  leaders  from  ddivarii^  addresses  eelcolaied  to 
emte  fll  and  envious  feelings  among  the  unwary  and  credoloos 
portion  of  the  members ;  far,  to  say  the  least  of  some  of 
the  meetings  that  have  lately  taken  place  in  this  institntMn, 
tky  weTe  any  tldng  but  credkable.  Let  ns  hope  that  we  shall 
Defer  witness  such  ai^in.  We  siudi  now  pass  from  it,  and 
in  doing  so,  wish  that  some  st^s  may  be  taken  to  entitle  it  to 
the  name  it  at  present  holds*  If  such  be  done  there  is  n6 
doubt  that  the  number  on  Hails  in  the  English  class  will  far 
aceed  tiiat  given  in  theDireetors'  fieport  for  last  year,  which 
ve  believe  was  teibtt-sbvkk. 

la  a  preceding  part  of  this  paper  we  stated  that  we  did  not 

desire  Institutions  devoted  solely  to  the  education  of  Protest 

tifits  or  fioman  Catholics,  hot  one  for  the  beneUt  of  all  classes, 

vfthoat  reference  to  any  creed  or  sect.    It  is  evident  tiiat  an 

iflstitate  like  tliis  would  be  really  National :  to  render  it  so  we 

voald  stronglyr  recommend  that  it  should*  be  placed  under  the 

Comoiisaioners  of  Irish  National  Education :  we  care  not  what 

maj  be  the  objections  urged  against  Uiis,  for  our  part  we  hold  it 

it  to  be  the  only  way  by  whie£  such  institutes  can  be  rendered 

toocessfol.  Experience  has  strengthened  us  in  this  view,  and 

Te  could,  if  space  permitted,  adduce  many  cogent  reasons  for 

entertaining  this  opinion.      Our  readers  well  know  that  the 

National  System  is  the  only  system  suited  to  Ireland,  and  this 

time  itself  has  sufiBciently  proved.     Could  the  Commissioners 

be  induced   to   give  the   matter  their    con^deration,    and 

open  for  the  working  classes  of.  Dublin  a  Model  National 

Mechanics'  Institute,  such  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe, 

there  is  no  doubt  it  would  be  attended  with  the  most  signal 

success,  if  committed  to  pr6])er  managers    and    Trained 

Teaeten.  With  die  Comraissioners  are  the  confidence  andweH 

visbesof  the  vastmajoratv  of  the  Irish  pe<^,»    These  they 

bare  jo^y  earned,  for  till  their  appointment  knowledge  was 

Bs  a  sealed   casket  j  to:  the'  IriA  poor,-  amd.  there  is  every 

reason  to  beKeve  it  woiddcontiiiQe  so  tiii  this  day,  did  not  the 

Legiaialufe'  extend  jts  pdweiful  arm  and  bnxat  the  seid.    There 

never  has  been  a  ^eatetr  botoebnferrediipon  any  country  than 

National  Education  lito  proved  to  Ireland,  and  it  affords  us 
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more  thau  ordiury  satisfaction  to  tee  sach  men  as  Sir  Joiii 
Pakington  come  forth  to  a^  a  similar  system  for  Ettgli]id« 
In  dosing  our  paper  we  would  lunre  our  reados  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  grounds  on  which  we  urge  the  ofiemng 
of  Meehanics'  Institutes  are  exactly  those  on  which  oor 
Viceroy,  the  Earl  uf  Carlisle,  ui^ed  their  encouragement 
and  support,  namely — ''to  raise  the  toiling  masses  of 
our  countrymen  above  the  range  of  sordid  cares  and  iov 
desires — to  enliven  the  weary  toil  and  drudgery  of  life 
with  the  ooantiess  graces  of  literature,  and  ike  sparkling  plaf 
of  fancy, — to  clothe  the  lessons  of  duty  and  of  prudence  ia 
the  most  instructive  as  well  as  the  most  inviting  forms^to 
throw  open  to  eyes,  dull  and  bleared  with  the  irksome  mono- 
tony of  their  daily  task*work,  the  rich  resources  and  bountiful 
prodigalities  of  nature, — to  dignify  the  present  with  the  lessons 
of  the  past  and  the  visions  of  the  future — to  make  the  artizans 
of  our  crowded  workshops,  and  the  inhabitants  of  our  most  se- 
questered villages,  alive  to  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  big 
universe  around  them,  and  amidst  all  the  startling  and  repeUing 
distinctions  of  our  country,  to  place  all  up(m  the  equal  domain 
of  intdlect  and  of  genius/' 


Aet.  IV,— odd  books. 

1.  Caialopie  of  the  ValnaUe^  Select^  and  DidinguUhed  Idb^ 
my  of  the  laie  JbAm  Smith  Pnrloiiff^  Eig.,  Q.C.,  and 
Bcneier  cf  the  HanarabU  Society  of  King9*  Inns,  Wkiek 
mU  be  Sold  by  Auction,  by  CkwfUe  Siarpe,  at  his  Literary 
Bale  Boom,  31,  Anglesea  Street^  on  Tuesday,  Mth  May, 
1846,  end  Ten  following  Bays,  Commencing  at  1  o'doci 
lack  Bay,  Dublin :  Printed  bj  Webb  and  Chapman. 
1846. 

£.  Cdalegtie  of  T%e  Valuable  Library  of  the  late  Frederi4:k 
William  Conway,  Esq,,  Comprising  Bare  and  Early 
English  and  Foreign  Theology;  Ecclesiastical  History 
aid  Antiquities ;  Illuminated  and  other  Manuscripts  of 
ike  XIII,  XIV,  and  XV  Centuries;  With  many  Very 
Fine  Specimens  of  Early  Printing  ;  Standard  Literature 
w  the  English,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  Languages; 
a  Noble  Collection  of  the  Oreck  and  Latin  Classics;  Works 
relating  to  Ireland  and  America  ;  the  Brama  ;  Bibliog- 
raphy;  Illustrated  Wdrks,  S^c,  Which  toill  be  Sold  by 
Auction,  by  H.  Lewis,  in  the  lAterary  Sale  SoomSf 
i\,  Anglesea  Street,  on  Tuesday^  M<xy  2SSth^  1854^  and 
Twenty 'Four  following  Bays.    Dablin,  1854. 

There  is  certainly  more  of  pain  than  pleasnre  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  eccentricities  of  genius.  We  do  not 
refer,  of  course,  to  that  abuse  of  natural  gifls,  and  their 
appUcation  to  the  cause  of  infidelity  or  indecency,  for  which 
some  writers  are  infamous;  of  that  obliquity  of  moral 
vision,  which  produced  the  Essays  of  a  Bolingbroke,  or 
of  a  Hume,  the  Pucelle  of  a  Voltaire,  and  the  Conies 
d  NoKvelles  of  a  LaFontaine,  but  of  an  idiosyncrasy  which 
leads  to  the  expenditure  of  superior  powers  on  subjects  of  a 
trifling,  absurd,  or  merely  curious  character. 

We  cannot  look  upon  these  memorials  of  misdirected 
isdoatry  and  talent  without  a  painful  calculation  of  what  the 
efforts  they  cost,  if  properly  applied,  could  have  done  for  litera- 
ture and  humanity.  As  if,  too,  the  labor  and  expenditure  of 
mind  bestowed  on  smch  works,  exhausted,  in  the  single  efibrt, 
the  entire  resources  of  the  writers^  these  authors^  though  in 
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their  folliei  and  abaarditie9  displaymg  gr^  pqv^rs,  ^i4)d 
superior  acauireroenta,  have,  iu  opfirly  eveqrinstajacejj^enwwtd 
content  with  such  reputf tioa  a^  the^  gained  ky  their  hizarre 
productions ;  and  have  sat  down  m  easy  idleness  for  the 
reat  of  their  existences.  Whether  this  inactivity  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  exhaustion  of  brain,  or  to  satisfied  ambition,  or 
whether  indeed  a  life-time  was  not  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  invention  and  completion  of  such  '^cariosities  of  literature/' 
whatever  be  the  cause^  the  result  is  much  to  be  deplored. 

The  eccentricities  of  which  we  are  about  to  write  have 
assumed  various  forms  of  developments  In  some  instances 
the  singularity  lies  in  the  subject^  in  others  in  thp  manner  in 
which  the  subject  is  treated,  and  iu  otlxers  again  in  a  laborious 
alliteration,  or  in  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  tvpe  upon  the 
page  into  various  shapes,  as  glasses,  crosses,  and  sofortb. 

Shape,  indeed,  appears  generally  to  have  been  an  in- 
genious device  to  attract  the  popular  eye,  and  to  supply  the 
place  of  merit  and  substance  in  the  matter,  with  singularilY 
in  the  form.  It  appears  to  have  been  practised  at  a  very  early 
period  in  hterary  annals ;  Simmias  of  Rhodes,  conjectured  by 
Vossius  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  I^aguS;,  wrote 
tluee  pieces  which  are  called  tiie  Wings,  the  Egg*. and  tl^ 
Axe,  the  verses  of  each  being  so  arranged  as  to  form  these 
respective  figures.*  It  is  probable  that  he  was  also  the 
author  of  Syrinx,  or  Pipe  of  Pan,  which  is  generally  ascribed 
to  Theocritus,  and  printed  in  the  editions  of  his  works*. The 
verses  of  which  this  poem  are  composed  are  so  arranged  as  to 
form  the  shape  of  a  shepherd's  pipe.  We  have  also  the  Altar, 
and  Organ,  Latin  poems  of  Publius  Optatianus  Porphyrins,  and 
in  more  modern  times  we  have  the  Urania  of  Balthazar  BoAiface» 
which  contains  26  printed  and  22  engraved  pages^  and  figQi« 
verses  resembling  a  Tower,  (turrisj  a  Shield,  (clypeus) , a  Pillar, 
(columna)  an  Hourglass,  (depsydra)  andother^.  Iii.the  poems 
of  Charles  Trancis  Panard,  called,  by  Marmbi\tel^  t]ie]^,reB- 
taine  of  Vaudeville,  are  to  be  found  several  of . these,  pji^rilitws. 
The  Glass,  and  the  Bottle,  and  the  liozenges,  each  zes^n^^liag 
one  of  those  articles,  are  amongst  the  number.f  . 

Still  more  laborious  wasthe  composition  of  those  poems^  H 
-they  deserve  the  name,   in  which  the  initial  of  each  word 

»  See  Spectator  (Chalmers'  Bditioi]»  London  i  1822)  Yol  I.  p.  284. 
t  For  the  glass  and  bottle,  eee  Iribb  QiriLaTBRLT  Rst0iw»  No.  SI* 
Vol  ni.  p.  630.    Art.  «  Fashion  in  Foetty  and  The  Foeta  of  Fashion.'* 
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lith  the  same  letter  wns  acmpuloUsly  observed.  The  Pugna 
PtffwrHm  of  Pfaisatit,  oras  he  is  generally  called  by  his  latinized 
Banc  Pboentius,  is  probably  the  best  known  of  these :  it  is 
ktenied  as  a  satire  on  the  clergy,  Plaisant  being  himself  a 
Doffiiaican  monk,  and  its  entire  merit  consists  in  every  word 
eoarmeDcing  with  a  P.'   Of  a  similar  character  is  the 
Canum  ctim  cattis 
certamen 
Carmine  compositum 
Currente  calamo 
Atictor  est  Henricns  Hardents-^   . 
It  begins  thus  : —    . 

Cattorum  canimns  certamina  clara  canumque 
Calliope  concede  chelyn ;  clariaeqne,  cameenae 
Condite  cum  cytharis  cefeo  condigno  cothuruo 
Carmina ;  certantes  canibns  committite  cattos 
Commemorate  cauam  casus  casu  que  cattorum 
Cumprimis  causas  certamina  cuncta  creftntur. 
The  letter  C  is  a  favorite  letter  for  this  purpose,  as  it  affords 
greater  facilities,  at  least  in  the  Latin  language.    We  find  ao- 
<^ngly  a  monk,  named  Hugbald,  addressing  a  poem  in  praise 
of  baldness  to  Clmries  the  Bald — commencing  thus  : — 
Carmina  clarisooae  calvis  cantate  camoenae 
Conere  condi^o  conabor  carmipe  calvos 
Contra  cirrosi  crines  confundere  colli. 
Uartinus  Hamconius,  a  somewhat  celebrated  writer  against 
the  Calvinists,  endeavoured  to  point  his  arguments  with  this 
Asyice,  and  produced  his  ''Certamen  catholicorum  cum  calvin- 
istis    contitiuo    caractere    C.    Conscriptum    per    Martinuni 
Hamcomuin    Lovanii   1612/^*    In    addition    there  is  the 
"Cbriatns  Crucifixus"  of  Pierius,  and  the   **  De  venatione 
tarmen  heroic»im"  of  Mameranus. 

Troly  has  Montaigne  smd  "  N^tre  esprit  est  un  outil 
vagabond,  dangereux,  et  t^m^raire,  il  est  mal  aise  dy  joindre 
I'ordre  et  la  mesmre.  C'est  uit  outrageux  glaive  a  son  poss- 
esseur  meme  que  Peeprit  k  qui  ne  sait  s'en  armer  ardonnment 
et  discrfetement." 

In  the  wild  and  irregular  excarsions  of  some  fancies,  no 
personage  or  subject  however  sacred  is  respected ;jio  speculation 
however  impious  orunprofitable  neglected;,  no  enquiry  however 
wcless  or  indecent  unpursried.  The  mysteries  of  religion ;  the 
zniraculous  dispensations  of  Providence;  the  secrets  and  wonders 
19 
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of  aattm,  and  ih^  formstioD  and  .exis^int^ ^imR Umself, 
become  in  turns»  instead  of  subj^at^  of  grave  afidhfttitibW- en- 
quiry, Uie  sports  of  eccentric  genius  or  bold  imiHfely^* 

It  is  difficult  to  glance  at,  without  a  shudder,  the  wild,TOv\Dgs 
of  a  Bourignon^  or  tlie  deliberate  licentiousaess  off  a-B^eriand 
or  Aretino;  but  we  can  gather  consolatioa  from -the  fcnotledge 
that  tliese,  and  such  like  productions,  are  daily  sinking  deeper 
into  that  total  oblivion  whose  merciful  waters  will  ev^ntuailly 
close  over  thorn  for  ever.  The  enquires  with  wluch  mew  of 
great  knowledge  have  frequently  occupied  their  ihooglits 
wiU,  on  the  other  hand,  frequently  pr^oke  a  smile*  The 
kind  of  fruit  which  tempted  our  first  parents ;  the  buf»l  plft<^ 
of  Adam  ;  his  height ;  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  to  these 
and  other  subjects  of  equal  inutility,  men  of  real  learning  and 
ability  have  devoted  great  time  and  labor. 

A  shoemaker  of  Amiens  publislied,  in  16 1 5i «  itaet  in  iHbidi, 
tracing  the  history  of  boots,  lie  asserted  that  Adam  was  the  first 
to  make  them  from  the  skins  of  beasts,  and  thai  he  learned 
the  art  from  God  himself. 

A  Member  of  the  Academy,  in  a  laborious  dissertation  on 
tbe  weights  and  measures  of  the  ancients,  favors  us  with  the 
following  clironological  Scale  of  the  various  heights  of  men 
since  the  creation. — ^Adam  123  feet  9  inches.  Eve  118  feet 
9J  inches,  Noah  103,  Abraham  27,  Moses  18,  Hercules  10, 
Alexander  10,  Julius  Cajsar  5.  He  sagely  adds,  that  if  Provi- 
dence had  not  been  pleased  to  suspend  this  progressive  decrease, 
men  would  now  be  no  bigger  than  the  au^allest  insect. 

In  the  seventeeth  century,  tiie  chevalier  Oausans  undertook 
to  explftin,  by  means  of  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  the  tnystery 
of  origiual  sin  and  of  the  Trinity,  He  announced  that  be  bad 
deposited  with  a  Notary  .300,000  frnncs,  to  be  paid-  over  to  any 

Eerson  who  should  succeed  in  refuting  his  reasoning. :  Among 
is  adversaries,  who  were  pretty  numerous,  was  a  young  woman 
who  tpoV  the  matter  very  scriomdy,  and  who,  foiling  to  convince 
the  chevalier  ibat  his  rqasoning  was  false,  sumoionedhim  before 
the  cHtjslet.  Ti^e  court  vefy  aeiisibly  deoliudd  4o  decide  the 
controversy,  but  considered  that  the  fortune  of  ii^n  Jioncst  man 
^houl^not  be  dissipated  for  awhimi;  the^uitwa^ebiviequeatljf 
dismissed. 

•  In  the  Hetrospective  Review  for  June,  1854,  will  be  found  printed, 
and  eztcuding  to  seTen  pages,  a  speculation  upon  the  occupation  of  God 
)>efore  the  Creation.  ' 
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0I»U8  fio^beck^  a  8«redidh  miysician  and  natural  pbOosopher, 
vbodiod  at  Upsal^  in  1740,  maintained,  in  his  natural  liistorj 
of  tbe  BiUe,  that  Scalvim,  with  which  the  Hebrews  were  fed 
k  the  desert,  were  neither  qaails  nor  locusts,  bat  herrings, 
''oeither  fish,  nor  fowl,  but  good  red  herring/' 

The  father  of  this  writer  was  the  author  of  a  learned  work, 
i&  which  he  assigns  the  locality  of  Paradise  to  Sweden. 
Tiw  book  is  more  remarkable  for  learning  than  for  judgment, 
and  is  entitled  "  Atlantica  sive  Manheim  vera  Japheti 
Pbfterionim  sedcs  ac  Patria,^'  in  4  folio  volumes.  As  a  compan- 
m  to  this  work  may  be  mentioned,  "  An  enquiry  into  the 
aatore  and  place  of  Hell,''  1714,  by  the  Bev.  Tobias  Swinden, 
an  Eoglsh  clergynuui,  who  endeavours  to  prove  therein  that 
tbe  son  is  that  ^lace  of  torments. 

DoctorEdmand  Dickinson,  an  English  Physician,  published, 
ial65S,  a  learned  work  entitled  '*  Delphi  Phosnicizantes,''  the 
abject  of  which  is  to  prove  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  the 
lioiy  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  and  all  that  related  to  the  oracle  of 
Delphos,  from  the  Scnptures.  In  Joshua,  Dr.  Dickinson  sees 
ApoOo;  in  KiiigOg,  Python  or  Typhon  the  Qianf,  (for,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Dickinson,  Typhon  is  but  an  anagram  of  Python). 
3Vphon,    in  Greek  means  burnt,    as   Og  does   in  Hebrew. 
Iiien  the  arrows   of  Apollo   are  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which 
peice  or  burn  up  Typhon,  or  Python ;  that  is  to  say  in  fine, 
that  on  a  very  hot  day,  Joshua  conquered  Og,  King  of  the 
Bishans. 

Gabriel  DeHenao,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  is  the  author  of  a  curious 
treatise  called  "  Empyreologia  sen  Philosophia  Christiana  de 
Empjieo  Coelo/'  In  this  he  undertakes  to  describe  the  delights 
of  niadis^  oiis  of  which  will  consist  of  playing  on  musical 
astrumeiita  like  those  in  use  on  earth* 

He  is,  however,  outdone  by  another  Jesuit,  Louis  Henri- 
qoes,  who  wrote  *'  Occupations  de  Saints  dans  le  Ciel/'  The 
paadise  of  this  good  man  reminds  one  of  that  of  Mahomet ; 
aeeonliDg  to  him  the  blessed  shall  delight  in  embracing  one 
aDother ;  in  bathing  in  delightful  baths,  in  which  they  shall 
swim  like  fishes;  they  shall  sing  more  melodiously  than 
aightbigalea,  aad  take  delight  in  balls,  masquerades^  and 
ballets. 

Aboat  the  year  1700,  John  Asgill,  an  English  Barrister, 
publi^d  a  work  entitled,  *^  An  Argument  to  prove  that 
accoidiog  to  the  Covenant  of  Eternal  Life,  revealed  in  tbe 
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Scriptures,  man  may  be  translated  from  hence  without  uassing 
through  Death,  altbough  the  Human  Nature  of  Christ  niinself 
could  not  thus  be  tmuslated  till  be  had  passed  tivrough  Death.*' 
The  publication  of  this  work  excited  so  much  indignation 
against  the  writer  tliat  he  was  expelled  from  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  after  having  held  his  seat  but  four  davs. 
lie  subsequently  obtained  a  seat  in  the  British  Parlianaeut, 
and  having  been  arrested  for  debt,  some  members  who  consi- 
dered themselves  disgraced  by  the  circumstance,  made  his 
book  an  excuse  for  expelling  him  a  second  time. 

Perhaps  as  strange  and  original  a  notion  as  ever  entered 
the  head  of  man,  was  that  started  by  John  Hardouiu,  a  learned 
French  Jesuit,  respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  writings  of 
the  ancients.     In  his  "  Chronologise  ex   numrais  antiquis, 
restitutae,  specimen  primum/'  2,  to.,  Paris,  1696,  he  suppoils 
the  hypothesis,  that  almost  all  the  writings  which  bear  the 
names  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  and  historians,  are  the 
spurious  productions  of  the  13th  century.     He  excepts,  how- 
ever. Homer,  Herodotus,  Cicero,  and  Pliny,  as  well  as  the 
satires  and  epistles  of  Ilorace  and  the  Georgics  of  "Virgil, 
but  contends  that  the  two  latter  are  allegorical  writers,  who 
had,  under  the  names  of  Lalage  and  JEneas,  represented  the    I 
Christian  religion  and  the  life  of  its  founder.     His  clerical 
superiors  thought  proper  to  call  upon  him  for  a  public  recan- 
tation of  his  errors,  and  they  proscribed  and  condemned  his 
book. 

An  idea  of  the  state  of  Medical  Science  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Second,  may  be  formed  from  a  perusal  of  the  "  Kosa  i 
Anglica"  of  John  of  Gateseten,  who  was  Physician  to  that  King. 
In  this  he  states  that  he  cured  one  of  the  Boyal  children  of 
the  Small  Pox  by  wrapping  him  in  scarlet  cloth,  and  hanging 
scarlet  curtains  round  the  bed.  The  work  abounds  with 
superstitious  absurdities,  and  yet  it  appears  that  the  aathor 
was  acquainted  with  the  process  of  rendering  salt  water  fresh 
by  distillation. 

If  the  contents  of  a  book  were  always  equal  to  the  title,  the 
"  Exaraen  de  ingenios  para  las  scienzias,"  of  John  Huarte, 
(known  as  the  "  Tryal  of  wits"  of  Carew  and  Bellamy)  would 
be  invaluable  to  parents  and  directors  of  youth.  It  professes 
to  be  "  An  examination  of  such  geniuses  as  are  bom  fit  for 
acquiring  the  science,  wherein  by  marvellous  and  useful  secrets, 
drawn  from  true  philosophy,  both  natural  and    ditine,  arc 
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iheffn  the  gifts  and  different  abilities  found  in  man,  and  for 
vhst  kind  of  stady  ttm  genios  of  evety  man  is  adapted^  in 
!odr  a  manner  that  wfaoe?er  shall  read  this  book  attentively 
vill  discover  the  properties  of  his  own  genias,  and  be  able  to 
make  choice  of  that  science  in  which  he  will  make  the  greatest 
improvement/'    To  render  the  value  of  his  work  inestimable 
tiie  aotbor  prescribes  the  formalities  to  be  observed  by  those 
vbo  wonld  wish  to  have  children  of  a  virtuous  turn  of  raind^ 
or  of  either  sex :  this,  howcrver,  is  but  the  theory  of  Aristotle. 
Hnarte  also  published,  as  authentic,  apretended  letter  of  Len- 
toiiis,  the  proconsul,  from  Jerusalem,  in  which  a  particular  de- 
scription is  given  of  the  person  of  our  Saviour.     Our  readers 
ii^ve  doubtless  frequently  seen  a  portrait  answering  the  descrip- 
tion given  in  this  letter,  and  with  the  letter  itself  appended,  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  shop  windows,  and  purchased  eagerly  by  old 
and  young.  We  have  often  thought  what  reception  any  attempt 
to  impeach  the  genuineness  of  the  inscription  would  meet  with 
fiotD  those  persons,  and  remembering  moreover  the  happiness 
rf  being  well  deceived,  have  forborne  the  task. 

Gaspar  Tagliacozzi,  immortalised  in  Hudibras  by  the  latin- 
ized name  of  TaUacotius,  was  an  Italian  surgeon,  born  at 
fiologna  in  1546 ;  he  applied  himself  chiefly  to  curing  wounds 
of  tiie  ears,  lips  and  nose,  and  pubUshed  a  curious  work  en- 
titled, "  De  cuKorum  chirurgia  per  insitionem  additis  cvtis 
tradDcis,  Instrumentorum  omnium  atque  deligatiorum  Iconibus 
et  tabuKs/'  lib  II.   fol.     Venice,  1697.     He  is  said  to  have 
practised  the  operation  in  question,  of  cutting  out  a  portion  of 
'kin  and  flesh  from  the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  applying  it  to 
the  raw  skin  of  the  face  over  the  place  of  the  nose,  and  keeping 
it  in  that  position  by  ligatures  till  the  parts  were  properly 
united.    The  piece  must  then  have  been  entirely  separated 
from  the  arm^   which  till  then  had  been  kept  in  contact  with 
the  face.    The  more  modern  plan  consists  of  dissecting  a  part 
of  the  integuments  of  the  forehead,  and  bringing  it  down  to 
the  proper  place,  where  it  is  oonfined  till  adhesion  takes  place.'^ 
The  study  of  medicine  is  suggestive  of  many  curious  and 
inleresting  enquiries ;  while  the  knowledge  which  it  imparts 
of  the  human  frame,  and  of  the  mysterious  connexion  of  soul 
^th  body,  produces  in  men  of  a   sober  and  contemplative 
tarn,  habits  of  deep  thoaght  and  rehgious  tendency ;  it  fre- 
qoenfly,  on  tfoe  other  hand,  is  the  cause  of  misleading  and  daz- 

•  See  post,  p*  300,  •*  Strange  Cure  for  a  Cut  Off  Nose," 
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sliB^  mn  of  8cq>ticftl  torn  of  roiodj  asd  of  lcaduig>tittm 
to  view  every  thing  wkh  material  ejes. 

This  is  w^l  illustrated  in  the  ease  of  Bernard  Gonoor^  an 
Irish  physician  born  in  the  county  Kerry  in  1666^  and  who 
obtained  the  appointoaeni  of  Physician  to  the  King  of  Poland^ 
His  extraordinary  work  is  entitled  '^  Evangelium  Medicii  vei 
Medicina  Mystioa  De  suspensis  natnrae  legibus  sive  Miniealis 
reliquisque  fv  rwg  ^Jp^lg  memoratis,  quae^  medicvnae  indagiiii 
sttbjid  possunt^  ubi  perpensis  prias  corporiint  natoca  sado  ct 
morboso  corporis  humani  statu,  nee  noii  inotus  legibns^  lenim 
status  super  naturam^  pneoipuaeqai  corpus  bumaaumetaniflMDi 
apectant,  juxta  medicinss  principia  explicantur.    A  Bernard 
Connor,  medicus  doctor  eregia  societate  Londinensi  eto.^  Loa- 
dini  suroptibtts  bibliopolarum  Bicfaardi  Wellington,  etc,  etc 
M  J)C.XC.VII.,  and   is  devoted  to  an  attenxpt  (o  prove  that 
certain  miracles  related  in  Scriptaie  can  be  traced  to  natonl 
causes.     It  is  curious  to  find  in  the  beginning  of  the  bodk  a 
permission  to  print  it,  granted  by  the  London  censors,  Thomas 
Millington,  Thomas  Burwel,  Richard  Torless,  William  Daves, 
and  Thomas  Gill.    Certainly  in  the  year  1697  Eio^land  bad  no 
great  reason  to  boast  of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

(yConnor  commences  his  book  with  a  mistake.  He  ex* 
presses  his  opinion  that  an  explanation  and  rrference  to 
natural  causes  of  those  miracles  relative  to  the  human  frame 
related  in  Scripture,  would  have  a  powerful  efTect  in  convertiug 
sceptics  and  deists,  by  reconciling  reason  with  the  doctrine  of 
miracles;  but  he  does  not  see  that,  on  the  contrary,  nelhing 
could  be  more  opposed  to  such  results  than  success  in  his  de- 
monstration, which  would  only  shew  that  miracka  are  not  iu 
fact  miracles.  The  work  is  nevertheless  leacnecl  and  tngeui- 
oas,  and  excited  about  the  time  of  its  appeanoee  considenble 
comment  and  discussion. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  no  small  surprise  to  many,  to  karo 
what  fruitful  source  of  contention,  the  question  of  the  exis* 
tence  of  witchcraft  formed  some  ^&0  years  ago,  and  perhaps 
more,  to  learn  that  those  who  denied  its  existence  were  greatlj 
in  the  minority,  and  were  looked  upon  as  impious  and  daiiog 
sceptics.  Meric  Casaubon  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitlod  ''A 
treatise  proving  spirits,  witches,  and  supernatural  opentions/' 
which  one  would  be  inclined  to  suppose,  w«s  intonded  by  him 
rather  as  a  compliment  to  the  opinwn  of  bis  pairon#  Jamci 
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ihelbstj  ibm  ai  ad  expression 'of  bw  own  opinions,  fiom  thd 
ktty  he  was  also  the  writer  ol  .^  A  treatise  conoeming  en- 
tiignsai,  as  it  is  an  effeet  of  nature/'  a  work  approved  by 
Sir  WilliBm  Tetni^e,  who  regarded  it  as  a  happy  attempt  to 
Meoflnl  &r  delnsioos  upon  natural  principles. 

One  of  tii6  latert  defenders  of  wiloheraft  was  Joseph  Gl&i>- 
nKp,  who  died  in  16^,  who  was  the  author  of  an  elaborate 
indcredulotis  work  entitled  "  Some  philosophical  considera* 
^  toQciiiagtbe  being  of  witches  and  witehcraft/'  It  ia 
alauut  inereiible,  that  the  same  man  who  produced  this  weak 
ioiamow  treatise,  should  at  the  time,  be  one  of  the  wannest 
(ysMiers  of  the  philosophy  of  Bacon,  against  that  of  Aris^ 
tolky  ilefendrd  by  Stubbe. 

John  Wieru:!i,  bom  in  the  Duchy  of  Brabiuit  in  1555,  and 

Pbvsciaa  Xq  tke  i>uke  of  Cleves,  mamtaincd  in  1ms  "  De  prc]«« 

tigib^t  incautfttionibus/' tliat  persons  aecased  of  witclicrafb 

Tffdiypochoudriaes;  andRegtnnld  Scott,  a  learned  Englishman 

ofibn  l£ih  oeotciry,  nndeitook  their  defence  in  the  work  wbich 

UHowkiiownas''jieott*sdiscoveryof  witchcraft/'*  provingtho 

coouaon  ofMmon  of  witches  contracting  with  devils,  spirits, 

£ufliiiars,  &C.9  to  be  but  imaginary  erroneous  conceptions  and 

rtoffdties^  with  a  treatise  on  the  nature  of  spirits,  devil<$,  &(5. 

lathe  preface  he  declares  that  his   views  are  ^'to   ))revent 

the  abasement  of  God's  glory,  the  rescue  of  the  gospel  from 

an  alliance  witli  such  peevish  trumpery,    and  to   advocate 

f^foor  and  christian  compassion  towards  the  poor  souls  accused 

of  riteberaft,  ratber  than-  rigour  and  extremity/' 

It  was  against  what  he  him^lf  calls  ^  the  damnable  opinion 
fd  VfkroB  Bad  Soott/'  that  King  James  the  First  wTote  bis 
''Deaiondogie/'  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1597. 

llbe  history  of  the  principal  attempts  which  liave  been  made 
at  imposture  in  literary  matters,  is  tolerably  well  known  to 
naoit  teadeis^  The  amount  of  genius,  industry,  and  ingenuity 
apended  in  the  ekboration  of  those  deceptions  is  indeed 
wonderfol,  and  makes  our  regret  for  their  ill  direction  propor- 
tio^aUy  gftater. 

The  Bowley  poems  of  Chatteiton ;  the  Shakspere  forgeries 
of  Iretaiidj  and  the  letss  decided  knpoiirion  of  Maepherson's 
Osmii  are  known  to  every  reader.  The  positive  injury  infiicted 
bylhe^,  atfdsaieii  as  these,  is  aftei^  all  ineoneiden^le^  and  the 
^iiigMam'  ^spiiei  m  lhosi»^  whose  Vanity  and  selr'^^teem 
vera  wonaded  bj  the  discovery  by  othe rs^  ol  impostures  which 
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had  escaped  theirownreseareh^Wft?'  the  difrf  agent  m  raising 
the  storm  of  rage  t^nd  obloquy  which '  o^^whelmed  the 
authore. 

The  unworthy  meafns  by  which,  abddt  the  year  1750,  a  Mr. 
William  Lauder  attempted  tb  detract  froiii  the  poetical  caniJr 
and  originality  of  Mitton,  give  however,  to  his  case,  a  very 
different  complexion.  Lauder  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and 
having  been  disappointed  in  obtaining  a  profes^r^hip  in  Edin- 
burgh removed  to  London,  and  begiin  his  career  as  author.  In 
the  year  1747,  he  publisheid,  in  Tke  Gmllemaii's  Madame,  an 
'*  Essay  on  Milton's  use  and  imitfition  of  the  modems,"  in 
which  he  attempted  to  prove  that  Milton  had  largely  borrowed 
from  some  modern  Latin  poets  in  the  compo:»ition  of  Paradii^ 
Lost. 

Several  answers  were  attempted  in  the  Magazine,  but  none 
of  them  succeeded  in  vindicating  tlie  character  of  the  Poet;  and 
Lauder,  encouraged  by  his  success,  )>roceeded  to  repuWish  his 
essayin  a  separateform.  In  thepreiate  tathis  essay  he  snys/'I 
have  ventured  to  publish  the  following  obsefrvations  on  Milton's 
imitation  of  the  Moderns,  having  ktely  fallen  oh  four  or  five 
modern  authors  in  Latin  ver$e,  whidi  1  hdve  reason  to  believe 
Milton  consulted  in  composing  his  *  Pairadise  Lost.^  The 
novelty  of  the  subject  will  entitle  me  to  tlie  favor  of  the  reader, 
since  1  in  no  way  intend  unjusUy- to  derogate  from  the  real 
merit  of  the  writer."  The  fest  ^wthor  WHuded  to  was  Jacobus 
Massenius.  He  >*ia9  prcfesfeof  of  Rhetoric  in  the  J^ts' 
College  at  Cologne,  about  1660/ and  he' wrbte^Sftrcotis" 
in  five  books,  ^'  which,"  said  Lauder,  ^i^  not  so  much 
a  complete  model  as  a  rough  draft  off  an  ej>kf  pb^m.  Milton 
follows  this  author  tolerably  closely  thitotigh  the  first  la o 
books.  In  it  Adam  i^nd  tXe  are  d^eribed  niider  the  single  name 
of  sarcotliea  or  human  nature,  wh(^  antagoiriet,  the  infernal 
serpent,  is cMled  Lucifer.  Theinfferual  council oi^Rfindemoniuui, 
Lucifer's  habits,  and  the  fights  of  the  angels,  aretoo  ebvious  not 
to  have  been  noticed.  Milton's  exordium  appears  to  h^ve  been 
almost  directly  taken  ftom  Mns^ehins  and  Ramsay.''*' 

The  charge  made  by  Lauder' against  Milton  amounted  in 
fact  to  this,  that  he  bad  borVOPR^ed  the  plan,  »nd  in  many  parts 
particular  j)assages  from  other  authors;  and  to  the  refotation 
of  this  cliarge,  soon  after  the  af^poaraoce  in  a  sep«WBte  form  of 
Lauder's  Ej^say,  Dr.  BoUglas,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbnr), 
applied  himseM  with  complete  success.     In  a  published  letter 
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todKEarl4>fBith,  Dr.  DoQglflus  showed  that  passages  which 
Ltdder  bad  cited  profesaedly  from  Hassenius,  Staphorstiuv, 
Kobmannns  and  others,  had  been  interpolated  into  these 
titboFi  by  Iiauder  himself^  from-  Alexander  Hog's  latin 
tmdation  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  Incredible  as  it  may 
mm,  it  even  appeared  that  Lauder  interpolated  Milton 
iiimielf,  and  qaoted  lines  from  Paradise  Lost  which  never 
owted  in  that  poem. 

Dr.  Douglas'  exposure  was  too  complete  to  permit  a 
struggle  aglainst  it.  Lander  confessed  his  imposirion,  and  as- 
ligned  as  its  origin  his  anxiety  to  enhance  the  merit  of  Dr. 
Aflihoi^  Johnstone,  (of  whose  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  in 
Utin  Verse  he  had  published  an  Edition,)  by  lessening  that 
of  Milton,  Pope  having,  in  his  criticisms  on  Johnstone^  con- 
trasted him  unfftvorably  with  Milton. 

6eo^  Psalmanazar's  history  of  the  Island  of  Formosa^ 
pbbhed  in  London^  in  1704,  succeeded  for  a  time  in  impos- 
ing upon  many.  The  real  name  of  this  person  is  not  known, 
he  was  of  French  extraction,  and  his  early  life  was  bv  no  means 
irreproachable.  OrigisMilly  he  liad  conceived  the  idea  of  pas- 
nag  himself  off  as  a  Japanese  convert  to  Christianity,  but  not 
fia&ig  this  scheme  successful,  he  determined  upon  assuming 
theeharaeter  of  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Formosa,  and  in- 
leaied  a  new  language  wnieh  he  called  Formosan. 

Meeting  with  a  clergyman  named  Innes,  who  was  chaplain 
U>an  officer  in  Flanders,  the  pair  entered  into  an  arrange* 
BMnt  to  visit  London,  and  Fsalmanasgar  having  joined,  at  Mr. 
lanes'  reqne^,  the  Established  Cfmrch,  was  presented  to  Dr. 
Conpton,  Dn  Gibson^  and  several  others  who  became  his  pa« 
trons.  He  jMLi  translated  the  church  catechism  into  For- 
mosan, and  published  his  account  of  the  Island,  with  engra- 
▼ia^  of  ships,  dwellings,  &c.,  and  so  far  was  the  public  mind 
deodved,  that  this  book  passed  rapidly  through  two  editions 
and  was  genm»lly  looked  upon  as  a  faithful  account  of  the 
Island  and  its  inhabitants*  The  invention  necessary  to  pro- 
dace  a  new  language^  and  the  amazing  tenacity  of  memory 
Inquired  to  make  his  various  and  numerous  conversations  in 
bis  nalive  language  condist^nt^  were,  surely,  designed  for 
better  tilings. 

We  havo  already  observed  upon  the  eccentricity  of  medical 
wrilera,  and  in^  truth  amongst  their  works  we  tind  the  most  re< 
markabls rumples  of  ingenious  folly ;  but }  et  a  foUy  so  interest- 
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ing  that  mt  f^fess  It  to  tnaAy  i  n^iee;  grate  -tfeati^  bf  otir 
owa  time.  Besides,  in  their  oldi  odd  bdokdy  -  we  tfacd  tb6 
gradual  rise  and  progrees  of  the  Boble  sdi?Qte  of  healing,  of 
Ui0  griiflt  ar i  of  Medietne. 

Surgery,  through  the  prohibitjott  of  the  chttrchy  wiis,  like 
xnoney-lendiug,  through  the  ph>hibitiou  of  receinng  interest, 
confined  solely,  in  its  higher  branches',  1  o  the  JeW&.  The  Jews 
w^e  pronounced  impious,  iind  medidnes  receiv^ed  thtou^ 
their  t^rescriptiona  deckired  aoeurised^  aiid  by  a  dea^^  of  the 
council  of  Lateran,  th^  physicians  were  dipected,  undei;  heavy 
pettaltiest  to  require  that  the  patients  should  i^eive  the  sacra- 
ments of  penance  and  the  eucharistj  before  medicine  could  be 
prescribed  for  them — thbs  it  was  supposHed  that  tlie  Jdrish 
physicians  wouM  be  readily  diseo?ered,  as  through  big^ry  they 
would  refuse  to  obey  this  direction,  llie  ^esctiptlbris  ircre 
curious,  but  amongst  the  most  strange  of  all  was  tbcit  eommonly 
known  as  the  Doetriiie  of  Signatune^-^thcft  is,  certain  herbs 
and  plants  were  presumed  useful  in  curing  those  pavts  of  the 
human  body  to  which  thqr  bore,  or  were,  fancied  to  bear,  a 
resemblance.  Capillary  herbs  were  good  in  di^ases  of  the 
hair.  Wallnuta  were  presumed  to  be .  a  sovereign  cujre  in  all 
diseases  of  the  head,  from  the  great  resemblance  between  then 
and  that  portion  of  the  human  frame — the  green  covering  of 
the  outer  husk,  represented  the  pericranium ;  and  salt  iiiiade  of 
the  husk  was  good  for  injuries  to  theoutside  of  the  head.  The 
soft  inner  shell  was  like  the  skull,  and  the  thirl  yellow  skin  was 
like  the  dura  and  the  pia  mater.  The  kernel  Was  SoKke  the 
brain  tliat  it  must  of  necessity  be  a  perfect  remedy  for  all 
diseases  or  injuries  of  that  organ.  William  Coles,  the  herbalist, 
writes,  that  the  "  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  good  to  cure  the  apoplexy, 
for  as4hat  diseiise  is  caused  by  the  dropping  of  humourainto  the 
jprincipal  ventrides  of  the  brain,  so  the  flowers  6f  this  lily  hang- 
ing on  the  plants  as  if  they  were  drops,  are  of  wonderful  nse 
herein."  Kidney  beatis,  from  cheir  perfect  resemblance  to  the 
kidneys,  wi^re  considered  of  great  service  in  all  urinary  diseases. 
The  yellow  and  purple  spots  uix)n  the  flowers  Bye-bright, 
resembling  the  mafks  upon  diseased  eyes^  the  flowers  were 
esteemed  most  eflScacious  in  curing  these  disordets.  Thisdcs 
and  Holly,  from  their  stinging  the  hand  which  touched  theaii 
wwe  believed  to  be  ufe^ul  in  cunng  the  priekinj^  paim  of 
pleurisy  i  and  tlie  Saxifrage,  from  tbe  manner  Of  i^  ^wth, 
was  fsteeme4  amost  powerful  dissolvent  bfithe^sidn^    And 
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igx^  of  vioegBr  m  whim  thcg^  had  been  boiled  waa.elM$ed 
IS  »iK»teffi<aebiu  reaped;  for  the  tMotb-4^         . 

But  tbe  i)octrine  of  Signatures  was  surpassed  in  it9  ab^ujrditj 

bjtbe  retosdies  Mid  ingiedieaU  {^escribed  for  tbe  cure  of  diseases 

feoenlij.-^iW  eoQSumptipn,  pitls  of  powdes  of  pearls  and 

whikmbej  were  prescribed;  for  this  diseas^  aud  also  fi>i 

iiop9,«ster  distilled  from  a  peck  of  garden  ^ails  apdft<|uart 

fif«iiraj  ronns  was  good>  and  eockwater  was  ako  reeoffimeMod^ 

ifid  WM  oade  from  the  water  in  winch  a  eock  that  had  been 

cb^ed,  beaten^  aiid  iducked  alive,  bad  been  hailed.    JPoar 

broken  bones,  ihe.  oil  of  swallows  was  prescribed;  titia  w»s 

fitt^  b7  pounding  twentj  live  swallows  in  a  mortar  s  a  grqr 

eel  with  a  while  bellj,  closed  in  an  earthen  pot,  and  biuied 

liirein  a  dunghill^  gave  forth  an  oil  which  was  good  for  the 

Iwiring;  bat  the  water  of  msn's  blood  was  the  most  famoiu 

ladupenaive  of  all  the  old  remedies,  and,  in  the  time  of  Qveeo 

Elizabeth,  was  ''  an  invention  whereof  some  princes  had  veij 

gnat  estimation.''    To  make  it — a  strong  man  of  a  warm 

latoie,  and  twentj-five  years  old,  was  to  be  selected  and  well 

dieted  for  a  month  with  meat,  spices  and  wine.;  when  the 

ifionth  had  elapsed,  veins  in  both  his  arms  were  to  be  opened  and 

as  much  blood  as  he  could  bear  taken  from  him.    One  handful 

of  salt  was  to  be  added  to  siiL  pounds  of  tlie  blood,  and  this 

was  to  be  seven  timea  distilledi  water  bei^g  eaektime  poured 

open  tbe  lesidanm.    This  was  to  be  taken  three  or  four  timee 

s  jesr,  in  doses  of  an  ounce  at  a  time — health  and  strength 

veie  supposed   to   be  transferable  bj^  means  of  this  mixture* 

Vsf  not  the  doctrine  pf  transfusion  have  its  origin  in  this 

ettttw? 

Tbe  practice  of  surgerj  was  still  more  curiou8< — It  was  neoes-* 
sary  that  a  dangerous  and  difficult  operation  for  the  stone 
sboold  be  performed  on  Louis  XXY.,  ^d  several  men  afflicted 
vith  a  hke  disease  w^e  carried  to  the  house  of  Louvois,  the 
Minister,  where  the  cUef  suigcpn  f  elix  operated  upon  Ihooi 
beforefagoHy  the  physician  of  the  King*  Most  of  those  iinetafed 
oa  died ;  and  that  the  King  mi^t  know  iiQt  hing  of  his  danger*  > 
008  omditiou,  or,  of  the  means  adopt^  tg  eosure  certainty  and 
safety  in  the  cure,,  ibqr  iiere  bnried  pii?ateljf^  aoid  by  mghli.  The 
operatkm was  peribrmed  sucoesffully  upon  tbe  king;  but  Felia 
wasaomuc&agitated»tbata  neryoustremo):, settled  upon  himfoi 
life,  and  in  ble^ing  a  £riend|  on  Uie  day  FMcci^e^iug  that  upon 
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which  the  kiq^had  been  sohappih  pur^rhe4isahledthe  patient 
irrepanibly.  Wh^n  Felip  de  Utre  weat  in  search  of  the 
Omeguaa  from  Veneauela,  ha  was  wounded  bj  a  spear,  thrust 
Uirough  the  ribs  just  beneath  the  right  aim.  A  Spaniard, 
who  was  ignorant  of  surgery,  undertook  to  cure  him,  and  De 
litre's  coat  of  mail  was  placed  upon  an  old  Indian  who  was 
mounted  on  a  horse ;  the  amateur  surgeon  then  drove  a  spear 
into  the  Indian's  body,  through  the  hole  in  the  armour,  and 
his  body  having  been  opened,  the  spear  being  still  kept  in  the 
wound,  it  was  discovered  that  Ihe  heart  was  uninjured — thus 
they  assumed  that  De  litre's  wound  was  not  mortal,  and  being 
treated  as  if  the  wound  were  an  ordinary  one,  he  recovered. 
When  Henry  II.  of  France  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  splinter 
from  a  spear,  in  tilting  with  Montgomerie,  which  entered  his 
visor  and  pierced  his  eye,  the  surgeons,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering the  probable  injuTy  done  to  the  Kmg,  cuik  off  the 
heads  of  four  criminals,  and  thrust  splinters  into  their  eyes, 
as  nearly  at  the  same  inclination  as  the  fatal  one  had  entered 
that  of  the  King.  Ambrose  Park's  chapter  on  poisons,  and  his 
"Strange  Cure  for  a  Cut  Off  Nose,  which  we  give  in  the 
words  of  bis  translator,  Johnson,  ere  remarkable : — 

<*  There  was  a  Burgeon  of  Italy,  of  late  years,  which  wonld 
restore  or  r^air  the  portion  of  the  Nose  that  was  out  away,  jJter 
this  manner.  He  first  scarified  the  callous  edges  of  the  maimed 
Nose  round  about,  as  is  uauall^  done  in  the  cure  of  Hair-lips ; 
he  then  made  a  gash  or  cavity  m  the  muscle  of  the  arm,  which  is 
called  biceps,  as  large  as  the  greatness  of  the  portion  of  tb«  Nose, 
which  was  cut  away,  did  reft|uir« ;  i^nd  int6  that  gash  or  cavity 
so  made,  he  would  put  that  part  of  the  Nose«o  wounded*  and  bind 
the  patient'js  head  to  his  arm,  as  if  it  were  to  a  post,  so  fast  that 
it  might  remain  firm,  stahle  and  immovable,  and  not  lean  or  bow 
any  way  ;  and  about  forty  days  after,  or  at  that  time  when  he 
judffed  the  flesh  of  the  Nose  was  perfectly  agglutinated  with  the 
flesh  of  the  arm,  he  cut  out  aimuoh  of  the  flesh  of  the  «rm>  eieavii^ 
:fa^ttn^  the  Nose,*  as  was  suflipient  to  supply  the  defect  of  that 
which  was  lost,  and  then  he  would  make  it  evep,  and  bring  it,  as 
by  lickings  to  the  fashion  and  form  of  a  Nose,  as  hear  as  iu*t  would 
permit ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  did  feed  his  patient  with  pana- 
does,  gellies,  and  all  such  things  as  were  easy  to  be  swallowed  and 
digested^'  fThe  flesh  that  is  takeu/out  of  the  arm  is  not  c^  the  like 
temperature  as  the  flesh,  of  the  Nose  is;  also  the  holes  of  the 
restore^  Nose  cannot  be  made  ias  they  were  before*'* 

Our  space  does  not  permit  u&  to  extend  the  fmbj^t  farther, 
we  have  bnt  glanced  at  it,;  to  pilrsue  it  fitlly  would  be  to 
fill  flome  volumes.     It  is  indeed  but  little  to  be  woudcred  at. 


thatviiten  sbotild  exhiilfcst  t&dKifivenlion  in  eea^^  of  tiovd 
iiaB  and  topic?,'  ^rfaen  nniking^an  ak^mpt  to  fit  theoMolv^ 
in  tte  mmdr  of  men,  and  in  the  ahnabof  literatufe.  The 
selection  of  a  strange  or  nnnsaal8Qbjeet^.or  a  peculiar  and  re- 
markabk  mode  of  treating  a  coramoa  one,  are  but  evidenee  of 
8  desire  to  be  remembered,  and  if  not  chaished  aa  a  genius, 
at  least  to  be  preserved  in  memory  as  a  curiosity. 

In  a  fhtttre  paper  we  shall  return  to  the  e^ynsideratiou  of 
this  subject,  and  at  greater  length. 


Aw.  V.--THE  ROMANCE  OP  LIFE :— THE  COUNT 
OP  MONTE  CRISTO. 

He  Count  of  Monte  CrUto,  By  Alexander  Dumas.   London': 
Cbapmiai  and  Hall.  1847.  • 

In  resuming  the  subject  ta  which  we  devoted  a  small  por- 
tion of  oar  laat  number^  weproeeed  to  Retail  the  Acts  upon 
wUch  the  principal  iocidoita  of  the  .veiy  entertaining  novd  of 
ilexandre  Pumas,  ushered  into  public  iiotioe  under  the  aris- 
tocratic title  of  **  The  Count  of  Monte  CmtoP  have  been 
iooaded,  and  we  feel  it  necessary  here  to  premise,  that  we  aije 
not  to  be  eonaideted  as  imputing  plagiarism^  or  a  deficiency  of 
imaginative  or  descriptive  ponsra*,  to  the  gifted  Frenchman 
who  has  won  for  himself  an  European  reputation,  second  per- 
haps only  to  that  transcendant  geuiosr  whose  romances  naye 
XDsde  us  familiar  with  tlie  diaracters  of  former  lyings,  the  habits 
cf  bye-gone  tlmes^  the  cfaivaIxoi»  honour  of  knight  or  noble, 
and  the  plain,  siniple,  natural,  feelings  of  man  in  bi^  bumUest 
phase — the  immortal  •  Scott.  "NVe  rather  .accord  the  ready 
meed  of  our  praise  to  Dumas,  for  the  ingenuity  with  which  he 
adapts  and  adapts  tranaaetii»BS  o£  recent  dat9.to  tbe.co»- 
stroelion  of  tdes' equally  interesting' as 'the  ckoioest  legends  of 
the  noddle  ages,  audio  which  their  grt^test  graces  are  im- 
parted by  the  drapery  of  his  imaginative  power.  He  com- 
mences the  novel  to  wfaich  we  feAor,  by  a  scene  in  ManeUles, 
in  which  the  anival  of  arshtp  lK>m  a  distant  viqrage.is  uatunUy 
described,  and  we  rvjoioe  wiAi  the  heto  of  the  tide  upon  has 
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relieved  in  bis  neotmitj,  and  his  inUmiiA  bridfi  vUM  mi 
won  to  naitfe  tiieiiuptiftl  daf ;  onvjr  Mid  Milioe  are  depicted  at 
iheir  balefnl  work,  Ine  ip^uotis  yovng  lailor  ii  inmved  in  a 
false  accnsation,  and  ooimgiMd  to  hopeless  oaptivitf  ts  a  state 
prisoner.  We  ore  soon  tntrodoeed  to  the  '^  small  cabinet  of 
the  Tnileries/'  and  Ixmis  the  XVIQ;  is  phoed  before  us  al* 
most  as  distinctly  as  the  lion-hearted  Bichard  appears  in 
Ivanhoe,  or  the  eraftj  and  cruel  Louis  :ih#  XL  in  Qaentin 
Darward.  The  first  of  the  restored  Bourbons  was  not  a  man 
calculated  to  win  attention  as  a  character ;  nrach  had  been  done 
for  him^  nothing  had  been  done  by  him^  he  was  cunning  but 
not  sagacious,  pedantic  but  not  learned,  confident  bat  not 
courageous,  fearful  but  not  cautious,  and  we  have  all  these 
points  fully  pourtrayed  by  Dumas,  in  his  description  of  the 
aeene  whion  termioated  by  the  announcement  of  Napoleon's 
return  from  Elba.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  farther  vith 
the  narrative,  we  notice  ks  early  pages  as  jnstifyiag  our  pre- 
vious reoiarks,  and  we  now  proceed  to  rive  the  real  story  on 
which  the  remainder  of  the  work  is  founcfed. 

There  lived  at  Paris  in  1807,  a  shoemaker*  of  the  descrip- 
ttoB  called  chsflttbev  masters,  named  Firamoois  PicaiMi,  be  was 
jroung,  tolerably  welMooking,  and  was  on  the  poiat  of  effedt- 
tng  a  matrimonial  union  with  an  agreeable,  lively  damsel,  «l|o 
possessed  a  Teiy  handsome  dowry.  Eult  of  the  exdlemeot 
consequent  on  his  expected  good  foitone,  and  arrayed  in  his 
best  attire,  he  betook  himself  to  a  caf^  kept  by  an  aequaintance  of 
his  own  rank  and  age,  but  who  was  more  wealthy  than  the  shoe- 
maker, and  was  remarkable  for  an  extraoidinaiy  jealousy  of  anj 
neighbour  who  appeared  to  be  thriving^  or  even  likely  to 
prosper. 

Mathieu  Loupian,  who  had  as  well  as  Pieaud,  been  korii  at 
Nismes,  kept  a  wc^  frequented  house  of  lefreshiMRt  near 
the  nlaoe  Sainto  Oppoftune.  Be  was  a  wiitowtg  having  two 
children,  and  three  persons  all  from  the  depaiimeul  of  Gard, 
were  peculiarly  intimate  with  him. 

*'  What  now/'  said  the  host»  ''  ch  1  Pioand,  but  you  are 
-stylish,  one  woildinfigiue  that  you  were  about  to  dauee  lai 
ireiiAas,'*  (a  pc^ular  otiUet  muoi  praetised  in  lower  Un- 
guedoe.) 

''  I  flfm^  on'  a  better  piojeet)  my  frieiid  Lampmi,  I  am  itboat 
tomairy."  - 


^  And  niHRU^  ki¥»  yw  9ek6tQi  4o  plaot  ^cmr  ktanfli," 
jblMcM  we  ^f  4h9  «oiitp»ny  tsmned  AUat.  . 

''Nol  the  t0OOAd  dangtittf  of  yoai  moiher^in^^liaw^  for  in 
Aitiwily  ihej  fmn^^  matters  9a  mwkmfdlj  tii»t  yoar 
tttkniiie  brefikiog  iliroDgh  yoar  b»t.-' 

Itl9qiu?ed  oqly  a  lobk  io  pereeive  a  iarge  rent  in  the  old 
H  h^  of  AUut^  so  tlie  httgb  was  on  Ihe  fide  of  the  don  of 
Criipiii. 

^  But  jesting  «>ari>"  ssdd  the  host,  '*  who  is  your  intofidcfd, 
Kcwd?''  :'      .      ^ 

'Tlia  damtel  d€  VigorooR/^ 

"M^gneriteUif  rieh?" 

'♦Tbo^Mie/'  ...... 

^    ^  But  ahe  ha»  ono  hundced  thouaand  franas/'  ex^aoed  Hie 
iftoaisbed'ho^t.  .        < 

*.*l  ^11  fay  h^F  lof  them  in  love  and  hapfyineas,  ao  friend 
I  iovita  yon  to  the  oareaHmy  whidii  is  to  be  pcrfermed  at 
Stiat  Len^  aad  to-  the  danee  which  we  are  to  hare  in  the 
efcni^i  it  ielo  bea  M  ck^mpHre  in  le$bosp$eta  de  Fenui, 
ne  aux  Ours,  at  M.  Latigoae^a,  the  fifth  hoose^  and  in  the 
gaid«tisiili(erere/' 

The  four  friends  eotild  aeafeely  reply  in  some  common-plaee 
phiaeea,  ao  nmoh  did  the  goad  fortone  df  tiietr  comrade  snr- 
piisetfaeBt* 

'^And  when  is  the  weddingf  asked  Lonpian. 

''NaKt-Tnaiday,  I  fihell  expect  yoa,  I-  am  now  going  iu  the 
Major  and  the  Cur^// 

He  d^oerted^  they-  looked  at  eaoh  other. 

"  What  a  Incky  rascal  r 
.  *'He  if  a  aoiBprer." 

'^  A  girl  ao  handsome  and  so  rich.** 
'  -«And  to  a'epbbtenf  '  -        /  - 

''A^il^^»fe:dayaA    1 
'-  '^l  will  wsagfkrlh^  i(  9ik/op  hia  progiaaa^''  said  Lonpt^in. 

fWhi^'ei^e'yqnreboetn:        ^    

"Oh,jastajoW.^ 
.     •^Bat'what?"     •'   V    ' 

?H  :ia  titk  ^flCeeUent  jokej  the  ^mmmms^tj  i^  jnet  coming 
hc^  I  ablU  mf  thet  Lao^aeti  Fieeiri  to  ^  im  ag^nt  tyf  the 
English ;  yon  nndeiatand,  he  will  be  summoned  and  examined, 
he/yiU  M  fnf^MMid'e^  lli^  at  kast  eight 

da]f%  the  maniage  wiU  have  to  wait." 
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''  Loupiao/'  said  ARni,  ''yoar's  it  a  dangerous  game,  yon  do 
not  know  Picaud  thoroughly,  he  is  capable,  if  he  fiuds  76a 
out,  of  a  fearful  revenge/' 

"  Bah  r*  cried  the  other,  "  ire  must  have  some  diversion  in 
oamival  time/* 

*^  Just  as  you  please,  bat  I  warn  you  that  I  take  no  psrt  in 
your  project,  every  one  to  his  taste.*' 

"  Oh  !*'  replied  the  proprietor  of  the  caf^,  *'  you  are  but  a 
dung-hill  cock/' 

"  I  am  an  honest  man,  you  are  jealous  and  envious  of  your 
neighbour,  I  shall  Uve  quietly,  you  will  come  to  a  bad  end- 
good  night/' 

As  soon  as  he  turned  on  his  heel,  the  trio  took  courage  to 
persevere  in  their  amusing  trick,  and  Loupian,  with  whom  it 
originated,  promised  his  two  friends  a  hearty  laugh.  The 
same  day,  the  commissary  to  whom  Loupian  whispered  his 
suspicions,  discharged  his  doty  as  a  vigilant  functionary,  and 
two  hours  had  not  elapsed  before  an  elaborate  report  was  laid 
before  his  superior,  and  ultimately  came  under  the  observation 
of  the  Due  de  Bovigo.  It  coincided  with  some  revelations 
which  he  had  received  touching  movements  in  la  Vendee. 
Beyond  all  doubt,  Picaud  was  an  ageut  between  the  south  and 
west,  his  trade  perhaps,  was  only  a  device,  and  he  was  likely 
to  be  a  gentleman  of  Languedoc,  in  short,  during  the  night  of 
Sunday,  the  unfortunate  Picaud  was  taken  from  his  apart- 
ment, with  such  mystery  that  no  one  saw  him  depart,  and  from 
that  day,  every  trace  of  him  was  totally  lost,  his  kindred  or 
friends  could  obtain  no  explanation  of  his  &te,  and  his  very 
existence  was  soon  forgotten. 

Time  elapses,  1814  arrives,  the  Imperial  government  faHs, 
and  from  the  castle  of  Fenestrelle  there  issues  about  the  15th 
April,  a  man  bent  down  by  suffering,  old  by  the  effect  of 
despair  rather  than  by  the  band  of  time.  In  seven  years  he 
appeared  to  have  lived  half  a  century,  no  one  would  hate 
recognized  him,  and  he  could  not  leoognise  himself  when  he 
first  looked  in  a  mirror  at  a  petty  inn  of  the  villt^  of 
Fenestrellfi* 

This  man  who,  in  his  prison,  answered  to  the  name  of  Joseph 
Lucher,  was  less  a  domestic  than  an  adopted  sou  of  a  rich 
Milanese  eoolesiastic.  The  latter,  indignant  at  the  total 
abandonment  of  him  by  his  r^tives,  determined  to  exclude 
them  from  any  participation  in  his  enormous  wealth,  consoli- 


ditoj  inib  poUic  aecuatk^  of  Hmiborghi  and  the  Bnnk  of 

Xiigiand.    He  bad  noroover ,  sold  extensive  doiD«iRs  to  an 

eiaited  persons^e  of  Italy,  and  realized  the  prodoce  through 

^  aguioy  of  a  rbAnbor  of  Amsterdafii^    who  remitted  the 

ifidends  to  his   order.     This  noble   Italian   died   the  4th 

iaaiurjr.l814>*  leaTiog  the  poor  Joseph  Lucher  sole  heir  to 

ibout  sefen  millions  of  fraocB  in  ready  money,  having  also 

conjded  to  bim  tfa^seoret  of  aecmcealed  treasure,  worth  twelve 

iiuodred  thousand  francs,   in  diamonds,   and  at  least  three 

nillioQs  in  coined  mouqr,   dacats,  florins,  doubloons,  louis, 

andguiiwas.      . 

Joseph  Lacher  freed  at  length,  hastened  to  Milan,  and 
Quiting  prudence  with  prcnnplitude^  in  a  siiort  time  acquired 
the  property  whicb  he  came  to  seek.  He  then  visited 
Amsterdam,  Hamburgh,,  and  London,  '  and  amassed  treaeares 
worthy  o(  Royal  qo&tb,  yielding  him  a  revenue  of  six  hundred 
thousand  fmikc^,  exclusive  of  his  diamonds  and  ooe  milUon 
nserved  /or  present  use.  His  peoperty  was  vested  in  the 
faiwU  of  England,  Holland,  and  Ernnce- 

Uaviiig  made  such  arrangements  he  set  out  for  Paris,  where 

tearrired  the  15th  February  1815,  eight  yeats  to  the  very 

da;  after  the  hapless  Picaud  had   disappeared.     He  should 

oov  be  about  tbirty-four  years  of  age.     Joseph  Lueher  was 

aitaeked  by  a  severe  illness  the  day  after  his  arrival,  and  being 

vUloutatteadence,evenof  ayalet,  lie  had  himself  conveyed  to  a 

aoison^  de  mnte.     At  the.^return  of  Napoleon,  lyncher  was 

$till  uAwelJ,  and  his  sickness  cpntinued  as  long  as  the  emperor 

moaiaed  in  France,  btit  as  sooa  as  the  second  restoration  ap< 

peared  finally  to  consolidate  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  the  inmate 

(^tbe  maii^  de  #a/»^  quitted  his  sick  bed  and  took  up  his 

nfldenoe  k  th^  qucurier  Stiinte  Opportune,  where  he  speedily 

acquired  some  interesting  information*. 

In  February  1807,  there  had  been  great  exdiiement  *in  the 
ueighbaurhoodi  coasequent  on  the  disappearance  of  a  young 
shoeioaker,  an  lionesl^  man  who  was  on  the  point  of  marriage 
with  a  very  weakby  .girl,  Some  hoax  /comoocted  by  threie 
friends  had  destroyed  his  briUiant  prospects,  the  pQprfelloir 
had  i;ithejr  fl^d  <Hr  been  offfried:gff.  No  one  kneii  what  had 
become  of  him.  His  intended  spent  two  years  in  deep  afflic- 
tion, but  then,  convinced  that  her  sorrow  was  unavailing,  she 
married  the  c(^ee>boQse  'keeper  Lo  apian,  who  by  such  an 
union  having  acquired  large  property,  possessed  the  most  magni*- 
20 
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ficent  and  best  frequented  house  amongst  thecaf^  of  Paris. 
Joseph  Lucher  received  this  informatiou  with  seeming  iq- 
difference,  he  just  ventured  an  inquiry  as  to  the  names  of  those 
whose  tricks  had  occasioned  the  misfortunes  of  Picaud — their 
names  had  been  forgotten. 

•'  Nevertheless/'  added  one  of  those  to  whom  the  inquiry 
was  addressed,  ''I  have  heard  one  Antoine  Allut  declare 
that  he  knew  the  parties  of  whom  we  are  speaking/' 

*'I  was  acquainted  with  a  man  named  AUui  in  Italy;  he 
was  from  Nismes." 

"  The  person  I  mean  is  also  a  native  of  that  place." 

''  This  Allut  lent  me  one  hundred  crowns  which  he  told  me 
to  repay  at  my  convenience  to  his  cousin  Antoine." 

'*  Well  you  may  remit  the  money  to  him  at  Nismes,  for  he 
has  retired  to  his  native  town." 

Next  day  a  post  chaise  preceded  by  a  courier  who  paid  like 
a  prince,  flew  rather  than  rolled  along  the  road  to  Lyons. 
From  Lyons  the  carriage  followed  the  course  of  the  Rhone  by 
the  Marseilles  road  which  it  quitted  at  the  bridge  of  St.  Esprit. 
There  an  Italian  abb^  alighted  for  the  first  time,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  journey. 

He  took  another  carriage  and  proceeded  to  Nismes,  to  the 
well  known  Hotel  du  Luxembourg.  He  at  once  instituted 
inquiries  as  to  Mhat  had  become  of  Antoine  Allut.  This 
name,  rather  common  in 'that  country,  is  borne  by  several 
families,  differing  in  rank,  fortune,  and  religion.  Some  time 
elapsed  before  the  individual  required  by  the  abb^  Baldini, 
was  discovered,  and  some  days  were  necessary  to  establish  an 
intimate  communication  with  Antoine  Allut.  But  these 
preliminaries  having  been  adjusted,  the  abb^  detailed  to  Allut, 
that  whilst  a  state  prisoner  in  the  castle  de  TOeuf,  in  Naples, 
he  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  worthy  friend,  whose 
death  in  1811,  had  caused  him  great  affliction. 

**  At  that  time,"  said  he,  '*  my  friend  was  a  man  of  thirty 
years,  he  expired  deploring  his  absence  from  his  native  land, 
but  pardoning  those  who  had  caused  his  misfortunes,  he  was  a 
native  of  Nismes,  named  Pierre  Picaud." 

Allut  uttered  a  cry,  the  abbe  regarded  him  with  an  aston- 
ished look. 

''You  knew  this  Picaud  yourself?"  he  said  to  Allut. 

"  He  was  one  of  my  best  friends — he  has  died  far  away- 
poor  fellow  !  but  have  vou  been  informed  of  the  cause  of  his 
arrest?" 
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"He  knew  it  not  himself,  and  so  he  has  repeatedly  sworn 

io  m  most  «)lemnly.'' 
Allat  sighed,  the  abb^  resumed  :— 

"Whilst  he  lived  one  idea  engrossed  his  mind,  he  nsed  to 
ay  that  he  would  resign  his  hope  of  Paradise  to  discover  the 
author  or  authors  of  his  arrest,  and  from  this  fixed  idea  he 
derifed  the  notion  of  making  a  singular  bequest.  But  mean* 
vbiie,  1  should  apprise  you  that,  in  his  prison,  Picaud  had 
rendered  some  valuable  service  to  an  Englishman,  who  was 
likewise  a  prisoner,  and  who  at  his  death,  bequeathed  to 
Picaad,  a  diamond  worth  at  least,  fifty  thousand  francs.*' 

*'He  was  a  lucky  fellow,"  cried  AUut,  "fifty  thousand 
francs  are  in  themselves  a  fortune." 

"When  Pierre  Picaud  found  himself  on  his  death  bed,  he 
had  roe  summoned,  and  told  me  that  his  end  would  be  happy 
if  I  would  promise  to  accomplish  his  intentions  ;  he  conjured 
me  to  make  that  promise,  and  I  replied,  that  I  would  swear  to 
obaenre  his  injunctions  in  the  full  confidence  that  he  would  re- 

3 aire  nothing  contrary  to  my  personal  honour  or  my  religious 
Qiies.    Oh  !  never,  replied  he,  hear  me  and  judge  for  yourself. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  names  of  those  by  whom  I 
have  been  immured  in  this  prison,  but  God  has  inspired  me  with 
the  conviction  that  one  of  my  fellow-townsmen,  Antoine  Allut, 
of  Nismes,  knew  those  by  whom  I. was  denounced.     Seek  for 
him,  as  soon  as  you  regain  your  Uberty,  and  on  my  behalf  give 
him  the  diamond  which  I  pjssess  from  the  bounty  of  Sir 
Herbert  Newton  ;  but  I  impose  one  condition,  that  in  receiv- 
ing the  gem  from  you,  he  shall  confide  to  you  the  names  of 
the  men  whom  I  regard  as  my  murderers.     When  he  shall 
have  communicated  that  information,  you  will  then  return  to 
Naples,  and  have  the  tale  of  their  calumny,  engraven  on  my 
tomb.    There  are  four  thousand  sequins  (about  two  thousand 
francs)  to  procure  admission  for  my  corpse  into  a  vault  set 
apart  for  that  purpose,  moreover,  here  are  sixteen  thousand 
sequins  more  to  defray  the  expenses  of  your  journey  to  Nismes. 
I  po^ess  these  sums  through  the  generosity  of  my  dear  mas- 
ter, Sir  Herbert  Newton.     Touched  with  compassion  for  his 
fate,  I  swore    to   execute    faithfully   his  injunctions.      He 
pU(^    the    diamond    in    my    hands  and   died    peacefully. 
Although  I  was  then  a  prisoner,  I  have  been  able  to  carry  out 
fiis  wishes.  His  body  rests  at  Naples,  in  the  church  of  the  Santo 
^l^irito,  and  as  soon  as  I  recovered  my  freedom  I  hastened  to 
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France^  to  acquit  myself  of  the  charge  I  had  underaken  from 
my  hapless  friend — here  I  am,  and  here  also  is  the  diamond." 

With  these  words  the  abb^  Baldini  raised  his  hand,  which 
on  the  middle  finger  displayed  the  solitary  but  superb  gem, 
whose  brilliancy  and  magnitude  fully  attested  its  value.  In 
estimating  it  at  fifty  tliousand  francs,  there  was  no  exaggeration, 
in  fact  the  stone  was  worth  double  that  sum.  Antoine  Allut 
gazed  on  it  with  rivetted  attention,  a  cold  perspiration  bedewed 
his  forehead,  his  mouth  was  fearfully  contracted,  and  the  tre- 
mor that  pervaded  his  entire  frame,  plainly  indicated  the  con- 
test which  in  his  heart  avarice  maintained  with  fear. 

At  this  moment  the  wife  of  Allut  entered  displaying  evident 
signs  of  recent  and  deep  mortification;  she  paced  rapidly 
across  the  apartment,  placed  herself  full  before  her  husband, 
who  was  all  absorbed  in  the  discourse  of  the  Italian  abbe  and 
began : 

"  Old  fellow,  the  sooner  you  take  yourself  and  me  from 
this  horrid  town  the  better,  your  brother  and  my  sister  v.  ill 
crush  us  with  their  assumption  of  superiority,  they  will  only 
notice  us  by  their  overbearing  insolence ;  learn,  that  within 
the  last  hour  they  have  received  twenty  thousand  francs,  sent 
by  the  public  diligence,  and  coming  to  them  as  sudden  and 
as  unexpected  as  if  the  money  iiad  fallen  from  the  sky." 

"  Twenty  thousand  francs  !"  repeated  Allut  in  astonishment, 
*'  and  from  whence  ?'^ 

"  *  Tis  an  extraordinary  story — your  brother,  about  ayear  ago, 
saved  from  drowning  a  Danish  gentleman  who  was  on  a  visit 
at  Avignon  with  the  count  de  Rantzau.  This  stranger  merelj 
thanked  him  and  departed,  but  now  comes  this  prodigio'ia 
present  all  in  beautiful  golden  louis  d'or  of  forty  francs  each. 
Won't  they  become  haughtier  than  ever  ?  Won't  they  trample 
on  us  now  ?  Your  younger  brother  !  My  younger  sister !  Oh ! 
beyond  all  doubt  I  shall  lose  my  senses." 

"  That  would  not  be  surprizing,  madame,  when  you  hear 
that  your  husband  refuses  a  legacy  of,  at  least,  fifty  thousand 
francs,  which  a  dying  friend  bequeathed  him,''  added  the  abbe. 

"  How  ?  he  refuses  fifty  thousand  francs  ?''  exclaimed  the 
wife,  raising  her  clenched  hand  and  directing  a  look  at  her 
husband  quite  in  unison  with  her  threatening  gesture. 

"  I  am  stating  the  legacy  at  its  least  value,"  replied  the  abbe 
placidly.  He  then  re-commenced  the  recital  which  he  had 
previously  made  to  Allut,  and  again  displayed  the  ring  which 
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nevotheless^  he  kept  on  his  finger.  Certainly  it  required 
more  firmness  than  belonged  to  the  character  of  Allut  to  resist 
sock  a  terrible  temptation ;  jealous  and  low-minded^  the  sudden 
fiGspaity  of  his  brother  appeared  an  actual  outrage  on  his 
porertj.  His  wife  at  once  betook  herself  to  a  neighbouring 
jeweller,  and  he  having  examined  the  gem,  ofi'ered  sixty-three 
thoQsand  francs  for  it,  provided  that  a  neat  farm  of  which  he 
ns  the  proprietor,  would  be  taken  in  part  payment  at  the 
doe  of  three  thousand  francs. 

The  AUuts  were  wild  with  joy,  the  woman  could  not  restrain 
kr  delight,  she  indulged  in  a  thousand  extravagant  demon- 
?trations.  Forthwith  Autoine  Allut  acknowledged  that  he 
hew  the  person?,  and  gave  their  names.  He  was  agitated 
vithaome  apprehension  of  future  evil,  but  encouraged  by  his 
»ife,  he  desired  the  abbe  to  write  down  Gervais  Chaubard, 
Goilliera  Solari,  and  lastly  Gilles  Loupian.  The  abb^  coolly 
entered  the  names  in  his  tablets,  handed  the  ring  to  Allut^  and 


The  ring  became  the  property  of  the  jeweller,  who  paid  the 
^fMiiated  price,  and  in  four  months  after  it  was  sold  to  a 
Torkish  merchant  for  102^000  francs.  Allut  inflamed  with 
Tiige,  assassinated  tlie  jeweller,  was  obliged  to  iiy,  and  was 
believed  to  have  escaped  to  Greece, 

An  elderly  lady  presented  herself  at  the  cafe  of  Loupian, 
and  asked  an  interview  with  the  proprietor ;  she  confided  to 
hitn,  that  her  family  were  indebted  for  some  special  services 
to  a  poor  man,  who  had  been  ruined  by  the  events  of 
iS]4,  bat  his  pride  revolted  against  the  acceptance  of  any 
direct  recompence,  his  only  wish  was  for  an  engagement  as  an 
assistant  in  a  respectable  establishment  where  he  would  be 
kindly  treated,  he  was  no  longer  you!ig,  his  age  was  about 
fifty,  and  if  M.  Jioupian  would  receive  him,  he  should  be  paid 
one  hundred  francs  a  month,  unknown  to  the  person  in  ques- 
tion. 

Loupian  agrees,  a  man  presents  himself,  homely,  and  poorly 
clad,  the  woman  of  the  house  attentively  surveys  him,  and 
thinks  she  has  seeti  some  person  resembling  him,  but  midst, 
other  cares  she  ceases  to  conjecture,  and  the  new  assistant  pur- 
sues his  avocations  without  further  question.  The  two 
XUmm  frequent  the  caf^ ;  one  day  one  of  them  fails  to  appear 
at  the  expected  hour,  they  joke  upon  his  absence,  but  next  day 
Ije  does  not  come,  Solari  promises  to  enquire  the  cause,  he 
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returns  in  great  consternation  to  the  cafe  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evenings  and  announces,  that  at  five  in  the  morning  o!  the 
])receding  day,  the  unfortunate  Chaubard  had  been  found 
poignarded  on  the  Pont  des  Arts,  the  weapon  had  been  left  in 
the  wound,  and  on  tlie  handle  was  inscribed  number  one. 

Numerous  conjectures  were  afloat,  but  conjectures  are  use- 
less, the  police  were  on  the  alert,  but  the  guiity  one  escaped 
all  their  efforts*  Some  time  afterwards,  a  valuable  greyhound 
belonging  to  the  master  of  the  cafe,  was  poisoned,  and  a  person 
declared  that  he  had  seen  one  of  the  customers  Uirowing  bis- 
cuits to  the  poor  brute ;  Loupian  instituted  a  lawsuit  against 
this  customer,  but  on  the  day  of  trial  his  witness  was  not 
to  be  found,  and  he  was  more  readily  mulcted  in  heavy  costs, 
when  it  appeared  that  the  defendant,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  mails,  was  in  Strasburgh  on  the  day  the  dog 
was  poisoned. 

Loupian,  by  his  first  marriage,  had  a  daughter,  she  had  now 
attained  her  sixteenth  year,  and  was  a  lovely  girl.  A  fine 
gentleman  saw  her,  became  deeply  enamoured,  and  lavished 
large  sums  to  gain  to  his  interest,  the  attendants  of  the  cafe 
and  the  waiting  maid  of  the  demoiselle.  He  represented  him- 
self as  a  marquis  and  a  millionaire,  she  was  too  confiding,  and 
had  to  acknowledge  her  imprudence.  Her  agonized  father 
expostulates  with  Monsieur  who  boasts  of  his  fortune,  displays 
-  a  pedigree,  shews  the  title-deeds  of  his  domains,  and 
agrees  to  marry  the  damsel,  Joy  now  reigns  in  Loupian*s 
family.  The  marriage  takes  place,  and  the  bridegroom,  who 
wishes  the  nuptials  to  be  splendid,  orders  a  repast  of  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  covers,  at  the  Cadran  Bleu 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  guests  arrive,  but  the  marquis 
does  not  appear,  a  note  from  him  announces  that  by  orders 
of  the  king,  he  is  obliged  to  attend  at  the  palace  on  an 
affair  of  importance,  he  requests  that  the  repast  may  proceed, 
and  promises  to  join  the  company  about  ten  o'clock.  The  bride 
is  grieved,  even  amidst  the  numerous  congratulations  offered 
on  her  distinguished  position.  Two  courses  are  over,  and  with 
the  dessert,  a  note  is  laid  on  the  plate  of  each  guest,  by  which 
they  are  informed,  that  Loupian's  daughter  is  the  bride  of  an 
escaped  convict,  and  that  he  has  fled  the  kingdom. 

Frightful  is  the  affliction  of  this  wretched  family,  the  atmos- 
phere of  their  misery  is  too  dark  for  them  to  see  from  whence 
such  deadly  blows  issue.     In  four  days  after,  having  betaken 
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tkffiselvcs  to  the  ooantry,  to  avoid  for  a  short  time  public 
dimttion,  they  receive  iutdligenoe  that  the  caf£  has  been 
bomt  dowB,  and  that  nothing  has  been  saved  from  the  con- 
%Btion,  which  was  taken  advantage  of  by  thieving  mis- 
ereantSf  to  plunder  and  carry  away  whatever  they  could  seize 
km  the  flames. 

Jx)Qpiaa  is  now  ruined^  he  has  no  property,  no  friends,  save 
0Qe*-the  old  attendant  Prosper,  still  remains,  he  is  content  to 
senre  even  without  wages,  and  to  share  the  scanty  bread  of  bis 
ifflpoTciished  master ;  hia  fidelity  is  admired  and  praised,  and 
Loupkn  manages  to  open  a  much  more  humble  establishment 
in  the  Sue  SL  Anioine.  Solari  visits  it  regularly,  and  in  a 
short  time,  on  bis  return  home,  is  seized  with  intense  pains,  a 
physician  is  called  who  declares  the  man  to  be  poisoned,  and 
spite  of  all  endeavours,  the  unfortunate  Solari  expires  in 
horrible  convulsions.  Twelve  hours  after,  when  according  to 
usage,  the  bier  is  exposed  in  the  entry  of  his  residence,  a  pa])er 
is  fouad  pinned  to   the  pall,   bearing  the  sinister    words 

KlTHBfU  TWO. 

Besides  the  daughter  whose  destinv  had  been  so  unpro[)i- 
tioQ9,  Loapian  had  a  son ;  tliis  lad  beset  by  bad  characters 
of  both  sexes,  struggled  a  while  against  bad  example  and 
continaed  temptation,  and  ended  by  giving  himself  up  to 
efil  pursuits.  One  night  his  comrades  proposed  a  lark, 
it  was  to  break  into  a  wine  store,  take  away  a  dozen  bottles, 
have  a  merry  night  with  the  prize,  and  pay  for  them 
next  morning.  Eugene  Loupian»  half-drunk,  clapped  his 
hands  at  this  fine  project.  But  at  the  moment  when  the 
door  was  forced  and  the  flasks  selected,  the  police,  apprized  by 
aoiae  secret  information,  were  on  the  spot,  Loupian  and  his 
associates  were  arrested  in  the  fact,  and  subsequently  con- 
victed of  the  robbery.  Boyal  clemency  saved  the  young 
man  from  the  galleys ;  notwithstanding  incredible  efforts  and 
application  of  money  in  high  quarters  to  arrest  the  hand 
of  mercy,  Loupian's  son  had  to  undergo  twenty  years  im- 
prisonment. 

This  catastrophe  completed  the  ruin  of  the  hapless  family ; 
the  handaome  and  rich  Marguerite  died  heart-broken  and 
childless.  Lonpian  and  his  daughter  remained  without  any 
resource,  then  the  honest  attendant  brought  forth  his  savings 
and  offered  them  to  the  young  woman,  but  on  the  most 
degrading  conditions.     In  the  hope  of  alleviating  her  father's 
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misery,  and  in  lier  own  destitution,  she  sank  into  the  debasing 
snare,  and  became  tlie  concubine  of  her  father's  servant. 

Loupian  hardly  existed,  liis  misfortunes  had  nearly  over- 
turned liis  mind.  One  evening  whilst  walking  in  a  dark 
alley  of  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  a  man  masked  presented 
himself  to  his  attention,  "Loupian,"  he  exclaimed,  *'do  you 
remember  1807?"  "  Wherefore  ?"—"  Do  you  recollect  the 
crime  you  perpetrated  at  that  period  ?  " — "  The  crime  I"  "  An 
infamous  contrivance  by  which  you  plunged  your  friend  Picaud 
into  a  dungeon ;  do  you  remember  that  ?" — "  Ah !  God  has 
punished  me  heavily  for  it.*'  "No,  but  Picaud  himself,  who  to 
accomplish  his  vengeance,  stabbed  Chaubard  on  iheponi  des 
Arts,  poisoned  Solari,  made  your  daughter  a  thiefs  wife,  and 
laid  the  trap  into  which  your  son  has  fallen  !  He  it  is  that 
has  caused  your  wife  to  die  of  a  broken-heart,  and  lowered 
your  daughter  to  a  life  of  disgrace.  Yes,  in  your  servant 
Prosper,  recognize  Picaud,  but  let  it  be  at  the  moment 
when  he  accomplishes  his  number  theee/^ 

A  dagger  stab,  home  to  the  heart,  followed  the  last  word  ; 
there  was  one  feeble  cry,  and  vengeance  was  complete;  but 
Picaud  almost  at  the  moujent,  fell  stunned  by  a  heavy  blow, 
and  only  recovt  red  liis  consciousness  of  life  to  find  himself 
gagged,  wrapped  up  and  bound,  and  rapidly  conveyed  from 
the  scene  where  his  last  revenge  had  been  consummated.  In 
whose  hands  was  he  ?  A  gendarme  would  not  have  taken 
such  precautions,  even  if  he  suspected  that  accomplices  were 
lurking  near,  a  call  would  have  sufficed  to  arouse  the  sen- 
tinels— was  it  a  robber  ?  If  so,  how  singular  his  proceedings  ! 
At  all  events,  Picaud  had  fallen  into  a  trap  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  he  dispatched  his  last  victim. 

In  about  half  an  hour  he  was  freed  from  the  large  mantle 
in  which  he  had  been  wrapped,  and  the  gag  was  removed, 
he  was  lying  on  a  sofa  bed,  the  air  was  damp  and  tliick, 
and  the  place  appeared  to  be  a  cave  belonging  in  all  appear- 
ance to  an  abandoned  quarry.  It  was  partly  furnished,  there 
w^as  a  Prussian  stove,  the  smoke  from  which  found  vcBt  in 
the  crevices  above,  a  kitchen  lump  afforded  a  murky  light, 
and  in  front  of  Picaud,  there  stopd  a,man>  with  folded  arms, 
and  gloomy  aspect. 

Tlie  obscurity  that  pervaded  the  place,  the  agitation  which 
Picaud  naturally  experienced,  and  the  change  which  ten 
}ears  of  misery  and  despair  can  effect  upon  the  human  fea- 
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torn,  prevented  the  assassin  of  Loapian  from  recognizing 
tieifldividual  who  appeared  before  hira  like  a  phantom,  he 
ntched  in  silence  for  a  word  explanatory  of  his  future  fate, 
ifldten  minotes  elapsed  without  either  of  the  men  breaking 
tlieairiiil  silence. 

"  Well  I  Picand,"  at  length  the  stranger  said,  "  what  name 

till  pu  bear  now  ?     Shall  it  be  that  which  you  received 

from  jour  father  ?     Shall  it  be  the  one  you  assumed  on  your 

rdea^e  from  Fenestrelle,  will  you  be  the  abb^  Baldini,  or  the 

cifi^waiter  Prosper?     Your  inventive  genius  perhaps,  will 

fumish  yon  with  a  fifth.     With  you  vengeance  has  been  a 

pisiime,  or  rather  a  i^ging  madness,  of  which  you  should 

iiave  had  a  horror  if  you  had  not  sold  your  soul  to  the  demon ; 

jott  have  sacrificed  the  last  ten  years  of  your  life  to  pursue 

three  wretches  whom  you  ought  to  have  spared,  you  have 

committed  horrible  crimes,  and  have  drawn  me  with  you  into 

the  abyss/' 

''You,  who  are  you  P" 

*  I  am  your   accomplice,  a  villain  who  for  your  accursed 
djamond  has  sold  the  lives  of  my  friends,  your  gold  was  deadly 
to  me,  the  avarice  kindled  by  you  in  my  bosom  has  never 
been  extinguished,  the  thirst  of  riches  rendered  me  furious 
and  guilty ;  I  slew  the  jeweller  who  deceived  me,  I  had  to  fly 
with  my  wife  who   died  in  exile,   and  I,  having  ventured  to 
return,  was  arrested,  tried,  condemned,  I  have  undergone  ex- 
posure and  branding,  I  have  dragged  the  ball ;  at  last  happeu- 
iiig  to  escape,  I  wished,  in  my  turn,  to  attack  and  punish  this 
abbi  Baldini  who  pursues  and  punishes  others  so  severely.      I 
flattened  ix)   Naples,  no   one  there  knew  him,  I   sought  the 
tomb  of  Picaud,  and  learned   that  Picaud  was  still   living ; 
bat  how  did  I  obtain  that  knowledge  ?    No  one,   not  even 
the  Pope,   shall    ever  wrest  that  secret  from  me.    Thence  1 
betake  myself  in   pursuit   of  this  pretended    dead  man,   but 
«hen  I  find  him,  two  assassinations  have  already  attested  his 
vengeance,   the   children  of  Loupian   have  been  ruined,  his 
hoase  burned,    his  property  destroyed  j — This  evening  I  had 
resolved  to   visit  the  wretched  man,  but  the  devil   was  still 
a  little  in  advance  of  me,  and  I  was  only  in  time  to  seize  his 
murderer.     But  now  I   have  yon,   I  can  repay  the  mischief 
)oa  have  done  to  myself,  and  prove  that  the  people  of  our 
country  have  strong  Iiands  as  well  as  good  memories — I  am 
Autoiue  Allut/' 
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Picand  answered  not,  strange  ideas  passed  through  liis 
mind ;  sustained  until  now  by  the  intoxicating  love  of  revenge, 
he  had  in  some  degree  forgotten  his  immense  fortune  and 
the  enjoyments  it  could  impart.  But  now  when  vengeance 
was  accomplished,  and  when  he  only  thought  of  living  amidst 
all  the  delights  that  riches  could  impart,  he  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  man  equally  implacable  as  he  had  proved 
himself.  These  reflections  passed  wildly  through  his  brain, 
and  he  gnawed  in  his  rage,  the  cords  with  which  his  limbs 
were  bound  ;  Allut  held  him  and  constrained  him  to  cease 
his  eflbrts. 

Then  he  thoujjht,  rich  as  I  am,  can  I  not  with  fair  promises 
and  with  a  considerable  sura  free  myself  from  this  enemy  ?  I 
have  given  more  than  100,000  francs  to  discover  the  names 
of  my  victims  ;  can  I  not  give  that,  or  even  twice  that,  to  escape 
the  present  peril  in  which  I  am  involved  ? 

Then  fear  and  avarice  combined  to  prevent  any  offer  to  his 
captor,  and  he  thought  that  by  feigning  poverty  he  would 
escape  for  perhaps,  a  few  crowns;  at  length  he  spoke — 

"Where  amir 

"  Tis  no  matter  where  you  are,  but  you  are  beyond  the  aid 
of  succour  or  mercy,  you  are  miue,  solely  mine,  the  slave  of 
my  will,  and  subject  even  to  my  caprice."  Picaud  smiled 
disdainfully.  Allut  tacitly  commented  on  his  disdain  bj 
tightening  the  rope  still  more,  and  then  he  proceeded  to  sup, 
but  oflered  not  a  morsel  to  Picaud. 

"  I  am  hungry/'  exclaimed  the  prisoner. 

"  How  much  will  you  pay  for  bread  and  water  if  I  give  it 
to  you?" 

"  I  have  no  money," 

"  You  have  sixteen  millions  of  francs  and  naore,"  replied 
Allut,  and  he  recapitulated  that  they  were  invested  in  the 
funds  of  England,  HoUfimd,  Italy,  and  Prance.^' 

Picaud  was  excessively  agitated— 

"  You  dream''  said  he. 

"  Well  then,  my  friend,  dream  that  you  eat." 

He  went  out,  left  Picaud  bound,  and  remained  absent  until 
seven  in  the  morning ;  when  he  returned  he  breakfasted ;  at 
the  sight  of  the  food  Picaud  became  ravenous,  "  give  me  some 
food,"  he  exclaimed, 

"  What  will  you  pay  for  bread  and  water  ?" 

"  Nothing." 
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"Well  then,  we  shall  see  who  will  be  weary  of  his  resolution 
first" 

He  departed  again  and  retunied  at  three  in  the  afternoon ; 
it  iras  liow  twenty-eight  hours  since  Ficaud  had  tasted  food, 
i»  implored  mercy  of  his  gaoler^  and  offered  twenty  sous  for 
cue  pound  of  bread. 

**  Listen/^  said  AUut,  "  I  shall  give  you  food  twice  a  day, 
anil  )ou  shall  pay  each  time  twenty-five  thousand  francs." 

Picaud  yelled,  writhed  himself  upon  his  bed ;  the  other 
mrmued  tranquil. 

"  I  have  spoken  the  last  word/'  said  he,  "  take  your  own 
time,  vou  had  no  mercy  on  my  friends,  you  shall  have  no  pity 
from  me.'' 

The  miserable  prisoner  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  and 
ilie  succeeding  night  in  bonds,  raging  with  famine  and  despair. 
His  physical  energies  were  gone,  he  became  convulsed,  and 
theu  Allut  perceived  that  liis  victim  and  his  future  hopes  were 
both  flying  from  his  power.  In  his  rage  he  tore  his  hair, 
stamped  and  cursed  his  own  folly,  but  perceiving  what  he 
considered  a  sneer  on  the  face  of  the  wretched  Picaud,  he 
grasped  a  knife — one  blow  and  all  was  ended ;  nothing  re- 
maioed  for  him  but  to  fly,  and  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
Eugkod. 

There,  having  fallen  sick  in  1828,  and  having  been  reclaimed 
to  a  sense  of  horror  at  his  past  offences,  he  made  a  confession 
to  a  French  Catholic  clergyman,  detailed  to  the  ecclesiastic  all 
tije  particulars  of  this  fearful  narrative,  and  signed  his  name 
to  each  page.  He  died  reconciled  to  God,  and  was  interred 
Kith  christian  rites,  and  by  his  desire,  after  his  death  the 

abbe  P forwarded  the  document  to  the  Parisian  Police 

accompanied  by  the  following  letter : — 

"MooaeiirlePrefet, 

I  have  had  the  gratification  of  restoring  to  feelings  of  contrition, 
t  man  fearfully  guilty.  It  was  his  opinion,  in  which  I  fully  con- 
enrred,  that  it  might  he  useful  to  communicate  to  you  the  details 
of  A  series  of  abominable  offences  of  which  he  has  been  at  once 
the  aeent  and  one  of  the  objects.  By  attending  to  the  directions 
funii«bed  in  the  annexed  statement,  the  subterranean  apartment 
^^y  be  discovered  in  which  the  remains  of  the  wretched  Ficaud 
l>e,  a  melancholy  victim  to  his  own  passions  and  unrelenting  revenge. 
Maj  God  forgive  him  ;  man  in  his  pride  usurps  the  prerogative 
^f  the  deity,  he  seeks  for  vengeance,  and  by  vengeance  he  is 
f^nished. 

Antoine  Allot  has  sought  in  vain  to  discover  where  and  how  the 
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funds  of  his  ▼ietim  wert  deposited  ;  no  r^stry,  title  or  documeut, 
or  sum  of  money*  ever  fell  into  his  hands  ;  inclosed  are  references  as 
to  two  lodgments  which  under  other  names*  Picaud  is  supposed  to 
have  had  in  Paris. 

Even  on  the  bed  of  death  Antoine  Allut  refused  to  inform  me  of 
the  means  whereby  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  proceedings 
stated  in  his  memoire,  or  bow  he  became  acquainted  with  the  crimes 
and  fortune  of  Picaud  ;  only  once*  about  an  hour  before  be  expired, 
he  said  to  me  '  Father,  the  faith  of  no  man  can  be  more  lively  than 
mine,  for  I  have  seen  and  heard  the  voice  of  a  soul  separated  from  the 
body  to  which  it  belonged.* 

There  was  at  that  time  no  indication  of  delirium  about  AUut ; 
he  had  just  pronounced  deliberately  his  profession  of  faith.  The 
men  of  this  age^  are  presumptuous,  to  them  incredulity  appears  a 
proof  of  wisdom.  The  ways  of  God  are  infinite,  to  his  dispensa- 
tions we  should  offer  submission*  and  to  his  goodness  adoration. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &&*' 

Before  we  advert  to  any  other  case,  as  forming  material  for 
the  construction  of  the  romance  before  us*  we  are  tempted 
into  finding  fault  with  one  of  it«  incidents,  which  appears 
most  unnatural*  and  therefore  most  improbable ;  we  refer  to 
the  scene  between  the  ruined  merchant  and  his  son,  in  which 
a  father  acknowledges  his  intentioti  to  commit  suicide,  and 
ultimately  persuades  his  son  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  crime,  nay, 
even  to  use  to  his  parent,  with  the  fatal  pistols  lying  before 
him,  prepared  for  the  catastrophe,  the  expression,  "  die  in 
peace,  my  father,  I  will  live ;"  this  is,  we  repeat,  unnatural  and 
improbable.  The  English  are  said  to  be  a  suicidal  people, 
amongst  whom,  a  November  day  produces  throat-cutting, 
pistoling,  and  poisoning ;  but  in  England*  was  there  ever  an 
instance  of  suicide  being  the  subject  of  consultation  between 
parent  and  child  ?  O  !  never,  nor  do  we  believe,  that  such 
could  appear  to  our  continental  neighbours,  more  consistent 
with  the  state  and  feelings  of  society  amongst  them,  than  it  is 
amongst  ourselves.  We  now  have  to  notice  the  character  of 
the  poisoner,  Madame  de  Villefort.  Many  of  our  readers 
would  suppose  that  she  has  bt  en  copied  from  the  Marchioness 
de  Brinvilliers,  or  that  some  of  the  revelations  of  La  Voisin, 
respecting  her  aristocratic  customers,  suggested  the  character 
to  Dumas.  We  conceive  however,  that  the  *'  family  poisoner'' 
is  a  reproduction  of  Madame  de  Vartelle,  whose  crimes  were 
consummated  about  the  year  1789,  and  respecting  whom  wc 
subjoin  the  followiug  facts : — 

Monsieur  de  M.  member  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  came 
one  day  in  great  mystery  to  speak  to  Monsieur  Herault,  the 
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lieDtrnffnl-general  of  poKce ;  the  oonversation  was  long  and 
animated,  tlie  acting  magistrate  took  notes,  put  them  into  a 
pait'colar  portfolio,  and  then  sent  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his 

office  to  escort  M.  de  M to  his  carriage,  as  the  etiquette 

rftbetiine  required. 

Wby  has  Monsieur  de  M.  gone  to  the  police  o£Bce  P  his 
iome  is  disturbed,  two  successive  attempts  to  poison  had  been 
made,  without  his  being  able  to  discover  their  origin,  when  a 
bold  step  of  the  culprit  obliged  him  to  see  at  once  to  it.  But 
to  make  the  subject  better  understood,  it  is  well  to  describe 
the  member  of  parliament  and  his  family. 

He  was  himself  about  sixty  years  of  age,  a  man  of  the  old 
stamp,  all  goodness  and  loyalty,  incorruptible  in  his  impor- 
tant functions ;  he  had  much  influence  in  the  high  courts 
where  the;  followed  strictly  his  advice.  Three  married  sons 
and  a  bishop,  who  was  the  eldest,  three  daughters,  like  their 
brothers,  bound  in  Hymen's  bands.  One  of  his  sisters^  the 
rieh  vidow  of  a  deceased  president,  and  a  brother  retired^  with 
the  rauk  and  pension  of  a  Lieutenant-colonel,  and  the  cross  of 
Saint  Louis.  He  lived  thus  in  his  immense  mansion  in  the 
Kite  det  franca  Bourgeois,  au  Marais.  His  tluree  sons  had 
tiieir  wives  with  them,  the  eldest  and  the  youngest  having 
och  a  boy,  the  second  only  daughters ;  these  little  girls  had 
filled  his  house  with  monkeys. 

Although  living  under  the  same  roof,  the  several  couples 
did  not  assemble  at  one  table ;  they  had  each  their  separate 
larder,  but  every  Sunday,  and  all  the  fete  days  of  the  month, 
tliey  gathered^  without  any  strangers,  round  their  common 
/ather,  the  mother  had  been  dead  for  many  years. 

One  morning  Monsieur  de  M.  was  in  his  study,  a  sealed  let- 
ter caught  his  eye,  he  opened  it,  it  ran  so : — "  Tremble, 
nnhappy  man  I  thoa  hast  ruined  me  by  influencing  thy  col- 
leagues ;  from  this  moment,  I  dedare  deadly  war  against  thee; 
thoa  and  thine  shall  perish  successively^  for  my  hatred  is  so 
great,  thy  destruction  alone  would  not  ^isiy  me ;  I  will  not 
'ign,  seek  my  name  among  thy  numerous  victims  :  it  will  be 
dilficult  to  distinguish  it  there.'' 

Hooaiettr  de  M.  despised  this  epistle,  he  asked  his  people 
in  vain  who  bad  brought  it,  no  one  knew  of  it ;  he  thought 
perhaps,  he  had  in  his  establishment,  an  accomplice  of  the 
aoknown ;  bat  who  among  his  servants,  the  men  of  his  con- 
fidence, grown  old  in  his  house  ? 
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Shortly  after  this  threatening  notice,  an  active  poison  was 
poured  into  the  copper  in  which  was  cooked  the  beef  to  make 
tlie  soups  and  stews.  A  poor  kitchen  maid,  wishing  shortly 
before  dinner  to  refresh  herself,  had  scarcely  swallowed  a 
few  mouth fuls  of  this  liquid,  when  she  felt  terrible  pains  in 
her  stomach  and  vital  parts  of  the  body.  Instant  assistance 
was  obtained  for  her.  Her  strength  of  constitution  and  youth 
wrestled  in  her  favor,  at  length  she  was  restored  to  life,  but 
for  a  long  time  she  was  only  able  to  linger  on  in  a  miserable 
state  of  existence. 

The  member  of  parliament  surprised  at  this  horrible  at- 
tempt, called  all  his  domestics  about  him,  spoke  to  them  lilce 
a  good  master ;  another  would  have  dismissed  them,  he  on  the 
contrary,  kept  them,  but  told  them,  that  a  secret  and  formidable 
enemy  had  swoni  his  ruin  and  that  of  his  family,  and  implored 
of  them  not  to  let  themselves  be  influenced  by  an  unknown, 
who  sooner  or  later  would  bring  them  to  the  gallows. 

Struck  as  it  were  with  a  thunderbolt  by  this  dismal 
disclosure,  the  comptroller,  the  steward,  butler,  cook,  gate- 
keeper, valet,  coachman,  and  the  porter,  even  to  the  waiting 
and  chambermaids,  fell  at  his  feet  in  exclaiming  against  it, 
vowed  him  fidelity  against  any  temptation ;  prayed,  sobbed,  and 
abused  the  wretch  who  had  compromised  them,  and  AI.  de 
M — —  saw  none  but  innocent  hearts  among  those  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded. 

From  that  day  the  caution  was  much  greater,  the  dwelling 
better  watched,  the  kitchens  especially  were  changed  into  a 
kind  of  fortress,  to  which  the  approach  was  very  difficult.  Yet 
so  much  vigilance  and  such  a  desire  to  preserve  their  esteemed 
master  could  not  prevent  the  eldest  son,  his  wife,  and 
two  of  their  children  dying  in  one  night  from  the  eflects 
of  a  deadly  poison  which  was  put  in  a  decanter  of  gooseberry 
water  of  which  they  had  all  drank  abundantly. 

The  young  woman  was  in  the  ninth  month  of  her  pregnancy. 
The  tortures  of  the  poison  hastened  her  delivery,  and  in  ex- 
piring, she  gave  life  to  a  male  infant,  which  the  physicians 
declared  might  live.  Notwithstanding  the  catastrophe  which 
had  hurried  its  birth,  this  awful  shock,  which  came  upon 
the  magistrate  with  such  force,  did  not  leave  him  thought  to 
oare  for  this  new  comer,  born  under  such  painful  circum- 
stances. The  wife  of  the  third  son,  of  whom  this  mis- 
fortune displayed  the  good  disposition,  taking  her  unfortunate 
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nepbew  in  her  araxa,  kissed  him  with  a  tenderness  which 

shovrd  maternal  feeting^  vowing  that  henceforth  he  should 

life  with  her  son,  of  whom  he  would  be  the  brother^  not  the 

cDQsin.    She  would  carefully  seek  a  nurse  for  him,  and  she 

{(mi  one  who  came  apropos  from  one  of  her  estates,  and 

lardlj  had  the  poor  little  creature  come  into  the  world,  at  the 

moment  when  its  own  parents  left  it  so  uuhappily»   than  he 

m  snatched  from  the  affections  of  his  grandfather,  and  sent 

from  Paris,  even  thirty  miles  away,  to  the  most  remote  part 

of  Berry. 

It  was  after  this  fresh  attempt,  unhappily  crowned  with  too 

much  success,  that  M,  de  M came  to  confide  his  griefs 

and  fears  to  the  Lieutenant-General  of  police.     M.  de  Herault 
interested  for  M.  de  M questioned  him  as  to  the  antece- 
dents of  his  life,  his  attachments,  his  affairs,  the  parties  who 
had  so/fered  by  his  judgments,  of  the  families  of  criminals 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Tournelle,  in   the  decisions  of 
vluchbehad  participated.    It  is  a  fact,  that  the  severity  of 
the  laws,  in  sacrificing  the  interests  of  individuals  to  the 
theories  of  justice,  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  all,  never  fails 
to  engender  animosities  which  late  or  early  manifes^t  themselves. 
However  worthy  a  magistrate  may  be,  a  slave  to  a  law  without 
mercy,  he  pays  then  for  the  evils  of  a  legislature  which  he  has 
not  power  to  abolish,  and  which  he  considers  as  supremely  just, 
because  his  education  and  his  convenience  keep  him  naturally 
apart  from  all  the  circumstances  against  which  the  laws  are 
specially  enacted.     His  Conscience  puts  itself  in  opposition  to 
him,  and  a  thousand  enemies  spring  up  around  him.  Montes- 
^oiea  was  thinking  undoubtedly  on  this  fatal  truth  when  he 
exclaimed,''  Political  bodies  are  infected  with  weakness, internal 
vice,  and  secret  and  hidden  venom.'' 

M.  de  M.  listened  to  the  questions  with  the  impatience  of  a 
man  who  had  nothing  to  accuse  himself  of.  His  conscience 
vas  80  pure,  his  suits  had  always  been  so  accordant  with 
the  strict  rules  of  justice,  that  he  could  see  no  enemy.  M. 
Herault  gave  him  but  little  hope,  for  he  himself  did  not  under- 
stand what  way  to  take  to  discover  the  truth.  Eight  days 
after  this  catastrophe  M.  de  Vartelle,    third    son  of  M.  de 

if- heard    new  figs   cried  in  the  street ;  he  opened  the 

window,  called  the  peasant  seller  of  the  fruit,  bought  it  and  had 
it  hoisted  to  his  apartment,  by  means  of  a  cord  which  they 
fastened  to  the  basket  in  which  these  spring  fruits  were  dis- 
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played.  Having  them  in  his  possession,  he  went  to  seek  his 
father  to  offer  him  some  of  them,  but  hearing  he  was  receiv- 
ing the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  he  returned,  ate  six  fig?,  and 
shortly  after  was  seized  with  horrible  convulsions.  At  the 
first  intimation  he  gave  of  this  accident,  they  ran  for  his  wife, 

she  was  at  mass ;  M.  de  M sent  to  seek  skilful  doctors. 

They  came,  detected  the  presence  of  a  poisonous  substance  in 
the  figs  ;  some  one  had  inserted  in  each,  several  grains  of 
arsenic  in  very  fine  powder.  The  unfortunate  man  hngered 
till  the  next  day,  when  he  breathed  his  last. 

Oh  I  at  this  time  the  inconsolable  father  had  need  of  all  his 
religion  not  to  blaspheme  Providence,  or  to  use  against  himself 
some  fatal  violence.  A  very  natural  terror  was  manifest  iu 
the  family.  Two  of  his  sons-in-law  declared  to  him  that  they 
wished  to  travel  for  some  time.  It  was  the  pretext  thej  made 
use  of  to  leave  this  ill-fated  house,  and  remove  from  it  their 
wives  and  children. 

Madame  d'Orgerel,  the  magistrate's  sister,  frightened  like 
her  nephews  and  nieces,  was  going  also  to  remove,  but  she  was 
dissuaded  from  it  by  the  eagerness  of  Madame  de  Vartelie,  the 
newly  made  widow,  who  weeping  very  much,  declared  that 
death  caused  her  less  fear  than  the  grief  of  leaving  the  grand- 
father of  her  cliildren.     All  Paris  admired  the  courage  of  this 

good  daughter-in-law,  supported  soon  by  the  Bishop  de 

her  brother-in-law,  the  eldest  son  as  I  have  said,  and  who  also 
instead  of  basely  abandoning  his  father,  had  hastened  from  his 
diocese  to  share  in  his  affliction. 

The  bishop  would  pass  a  month  with  his  family.  The  one 
and  twentieth  day  he  is  in  bed  with  a  rheumatic  fever.  He 
orders  a  drink  to  be  made  of  borage,  sweetmeats,  dried  figs 
and  conserve  of  roses.  His  aunt  and  sister-in-law  are  both  in 
his  room,  they  ring  the  bell,  sugar  is  required,  they  bring  a 
sugar  basin  of  Saxony  china,  the  drink  is  taken,  the  bishop 
has  more  of  it  several  times,  and  towards  evening  symptoms 
of  poisoning  manifest  themselves;  the  strength  of  the  poisoui^ 
not  so  great,  and  the  bishop  has  time,  ere  dying,  to  leave  all 
his  wealth  in  an  entail  to  the  eldest  son  of  Madame  de  Vartelie, 
in  case  the  orphan  child  of  the  eldest  son  died  before  him. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  state  of  the  family  of 

M ,  after  this   latest   loss,   the   despair  of  the  father,  the 

fright  of  the  sons-in-law  and  the  daughters,  the  indignation 
of  the  public,  the  surprise  of  the  authorities,   the  disappoint- 
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ment  of  the  police^  ftirioQs  at  not  been  able  to  come  at  this  on- 
kiBMni  pmscaer,  so  clever  and  so  exceedingly  villainons.  While 
natten  were  in  this  state  a  favorite  servant  of  the  second  son 
(ILde  Niore,  the  father  of  the  little  one  in  the  country,)  came 
in  one  morning  where  the  oounsellor  was,  and  throwing  him- 
self on  his  knees,  implored  him  to  hear  him  to  the  end  in 
what  he  was  going  to  say,  and  not  to  refuse  him  a  request. 

*'  Monsieur/'  continued  he,  "  on  the  eve  of  tlie  death  of 
^ur  third  son,  M.  de  Vartell,  I  felt  myself  shaken  with  force 
in  my  bed,  and  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  awoke 
vith  a  stort,  and  opened  my  eyes ;  what  was  my  horror  when 
I  aw  before  me,  my  good  master,  your  son,  M.  de  Niore,  he 
was  pale  and  sad,  he  made  me  a  sign  to  have  no  fear,  and  his 
action  did  not  lessen  my  terror,  when  he  told  me  I  should 
have  thought  of  saving  his  son.  'Ask  from  my  father, 
authority  to  fetch  away  afar  this  child,  that  my  father,  and  my 
father  only,  may  know  where  you  will  bring  him  to ;  without 
tins  he  will  die,  as  my  poor  brother  de  Yartelle  is  now 
djing/ 

"  Tl  ese  words  spoken,  the  vision  vanished,  I  fainted,  and 
when  1  came  to  my  self  the  sun  had  risen.  For  nothing  in 
the  world,  would  I  have  dared  to  make  such  a  revelation  to 
you,  quite  certain  you  would  regard  it  as  an  idle  fancy.  I 
was  silent, — In  two  days  after  your  fourth  son  expired.  I 
then  felt  remorse,  but  stiU  I  was  silent ;  again,  on  Tuesday 
kst,  and  my  lord  the  bishop  is  dead.  Yesterday,  Thursday, 
I  was  at  nightfall  in  the  servants'  hall,  where  they  had  lighted 
a  fire,  to  bake  sweetmeats  for  the  winter's  use.  Seated  in  an 
armchair  meditating,  I  thought  of  my  good  master,  when  I 
felt  him  move  against  me,  bend  down  to  my  ear  so  close  that 
his  eold  and  damp  breath  froze  me  with  horror.  '  Saint  Jean,' 
he  said  to  me,  '  thou  hast  not  then  loved  me' — '  Oh  but  yes, 
master'  I  replied,  '  very  much  and  even  still' — •  Well  then, 
why  wilt  thou  not  give  me  the  consolation  to  see  my  son,  my 
poor  Exapere,  escape  death?  Death  which  threatens  him  also, 
as  it  has  struck  my  brothers/ 

"  Some  person  entered,  I  heard  nothing  go  out,  but  the  voice 
was  aiient.  I  opened  my  eyes,  it  was  the  cook  who  came,  he 
said  to  me^ '  I  did  not  think  you  were  alone.  Saint  Jeaii,  it  is 
strange,  I  heard  some  one  speak' — ^  It  was  myself,  I  have  got 
that  bad  habit,'  I  thought  best  to  say,  not  to  let  him  suspect 
what  bad  happened  me.  I  ought  to  have  gone  to  seek  you, 
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Moiidieur^  but  again,  an  insane  timidity  hdd  me  back^  I  did 
not  believe  the  second  prediction,  it  is  realised ;  I  have  still 
waited  some  days,  but  the  fear  of  again  seeing  this  apparition 
and  of  course  hearing  another  misfortune  announced,  has  at 
length  determined  me  to  do  my  duty/' 

M  onsicur  de  M listened  seriously  to  this  strange  recital ; 

the  valet  asked   his  permission  to  make  himself  certain  bv  a 
sign,  or  otherwise,  of  the  identity  of  the  child,  then  to  carry 
him  off,  to  bring  him  to  some  remote  part  of  Italy  or  Germany,    . 
and  there  to  wait  with  him  for  better  times. 

The  magistrate,    notwithstanding    the  fervour  that  Saint 
Jean  threw  into  his  account,  could  not  bring  himself  to  take 
so  extraordinary  a  step,  and  put  off  for  several  days  a  definite 
answer.     He  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  man  of  mind  and  sense, 
and  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  Heaven,  for  his  sake, 
would  make  use  of  a  valet  as  an  agent,  when  a  direct  notice 
offered  no  greater  inconvenience  to  the  supernatural  powers, 
and  would  better  answer  their  purpose.     Besides,  not  having 
spoken  until  after  the  affair,   did  he  not  seek  to  acquire  an 
importance  by  a  vision,  which  would  make  him  the   preponde- 
rating influence  in  the  house,  or  was  he  not  struck  with  a  mad- 
ness, very  natural  after  so  many  misfortunes,  and  was  it  not 
still  more  delicate  to  give  the  charge  of  an  infant  to  an  insane 
person  ? 

Meanwhile  Madamed'Orgerel,  sister  of  the  counsellor,  comes, 
in  her  turn,  to  say  to  her  brother,  that  having  to  dread  a  vio- 
lent death  like  the  other  members  of  the  family,  she  wished 
not  to  be  taken  unawares,  and  to  dispose  before  hand  of  her 
great  wealth  ;  she  divided  in  equal  portions  between  Exup^re 
tlie  orphan,  and  the  young  Ambroise,  son  of  the  virtuous 
widow  of  M  de  Varielle,  as  being  the  only  males  of  the  name 
likely  to  perpetuate  the  race.  Each  of  these  two  children,  in 
case  one  died  first,  was  substitute<l  for  the  other.  This  de- 
termined the  common  grandfather  to  do  like  his  sister,  and 
after  having  arranged  the  fortunes  of  his  daughters,  he  left  all 
his  property  to  the  young  son  of  Niore,  with  remainder  to  lus 
first  cousin,  if  he  should  survive.  The^e  two  wills  were  confided 
to  the  interesting  widow,  who,  well  satisfied  with  the  rich 
share  that  Madame  d'Orgerel  gave  her  son,  and  the  magnificent 
chance  which  he  had  by  the  wills  of  the  bishop  and  M.  de 

M ,  swore  before  God,  that  she  would  be    the  tender, 

sincere,    and    devoted   mother,   of  the   unfortunate    orphan. 
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Two  or  three  wedcs  after  this  la$4  event,  it  might  be  midnight, 

ttdil.  de  M occupied  with  an  official  document,  which 

besiist  hasten,  sat  up  in  his  study,  when  some  one  knocked 

h^j  at  a  door  which  eommnnicated  with  the  interior  of 

ik  house.    The  domestics  did  not  make  use  of  it,  except 

for  the  morning  attendance,  or  in  extraordinary  cases ;  the 

tfagistnte  surprised  then,  that  any  one  came  to  him  that  way, 

rose  and  having  approached  it  asked  *'  who  was  there  ?"  He 

thaaofit  the  answer  was,  "  Saint  Jean,*'  but  he  had  hardly 

heard,  when  the  door  opened,  and  he  saw  this  man  come  in 

hsring  his  hair  on  end,  his  figure  disordered,  and  having  no 

other  ^rment  on  than  his  small  clothes,  his  stockings,  slippers^ 

and  shirt,  he  held  a  wax  candle  in  his  hand.    "  Ah  Monsieur,'* 

he  cried,  "  we  are  lost,  I  have  not  been  able  to  prevail  with 

jfoo,  and  the  death  of  your  sister  is  near/'     "  What  do  you 

say,  onfortonate  ?"  repUed  his  master,  much  alarmed.     "  This 

4at  I  have  just  heard.    We  were  late  in  the  common  hall. 

There  Itosette  (the  waiting  woman  of  Madame  d'Orgerel)  came 

toannonnoe  to  us  in  secret,  what  you  Monsieur  do  not  perhaps 

ret  know,  as  she  pretends." — *'  What  I  the  departure  of  her 

mistress  who  retires  to  her  chateau  in  Burgundy."    (M.  de 

M- —  was  itt  fact  ignorant  of  it).     "  This  set  us  to  chat,  so 

that  midnight  surprised    us.     We  had  taken  our  candles, 

here  I  was  going  up  the  little  stair-case  opposite,  when  at  the 

third  lobby,  though  I  had  my  figure  bent  to  see  the  steps,  I 

saw  my  light  grow  pale,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  body  stopped 

my  passage.     At  once  my  heart  beat  violently,   my  blood 

C(»gealed,  I  raised  my  head, —  it  was  my  master,  but  this  time 

imtated,  farious,  he  called  me  knave,  wretched,  wicked  valet, 

ill  disposed  to  the  house,  commanded  me  to  return  to  yon, 

and  to  disobey  you,  if  you  would  not  permit  me  to  save  the 

orphan  child.     He  struck  me  rudely  with  a  stick,  so  that  I 

was  obliged  to  have  my  arms  bandaged.     For  the  rest  he  said 

before  disappearing,   '  the  coming    death   of   my  aunt  will 

MTJounce  to  my  father  whether  I  be  a  false  prophet/  " 

M.  de  M still  more  astonished  at  this  revelation  than 

the  others^  because  it  was  accompanied  by  tokens  of  fact,  raised 
qaickly  (he  sleeves  of  the  servant,  and  with  horror  mingled 
vith  fright,  reoognbed  on  the  skhi  shocking  marks,  black, 
?elk)w,  and  livid,  indubitable  evidence  of  the  fatal  apparition. 
His  incredulity  received  a  strong  check,  still  lie  did  not  give 
up  at  once  from  a  remainuig  scruple  of  conscience ;  the  mar- 
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vellous  acts  more  on  us  in  grief.  He  remained  alarmed,  he 
reflected  and  dismissed  Saint  Jean,  advising  him  to  goto 
repose.  "  To-morrow/'  he  said  to  him,  "  at  eleven  o'clock,  on 
my  retam  from  the  court,  come  here  by  the  same  staircase,  I 
will  give  thee  ihy  instructions  and  thou  shall  set  out/' 

Accordingly  on  the  following  day  Saint  Jean,  famished 
wirli  letters  for  various  high  personages,  set  out  under  the 
pretence  of  quitting  the  service  and  returning  to  his  rustic 
home^  bur  really  authorized  to  carry  off  the  infant  to  the  raost 
remote  end  of  Basse  Bretagne. 

His  departure  astonished  all  the  household,  the  virtuous 
widow  more  than  any,  although  she  represented  to  her  kther 
that  this  man  could  not  be  very  trustworthy.  Two  days  after 
the  waiting  woman  of  Madame  d'Orgerel  went  out,  and  did 
not  return.  They  waited  for  her  until  late,  it  was  in  vain,  bat 
towards  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  dreadful  explosion, 

coming  from  the  adjoining  apartments  of  M.  de  M. and  his 

sister,  awoke  the  sleepers  and  made  the  others  hasten  to  the 
place  attacked.  The  effect  of  a  train  or  infernal  engine,  by 
God's  mercy  not  complete,  had  thrown  down  the  walls,  upset 
the  partitions,  started  the  floors,  and  broken  the  ceilings.  A 
double  attempt  hnd  threatened  the  life  of  the  magistrate  and 
Madame  d'Orgerel.  The  latter  had  perished,  but  as  they 
believed,  from  fright,  for  they  found  her  thrown  in  a  corner  of 
the  room  without  apparent  wound,  and  no  part  of  her  person 
showed  the  least  sign  of  violence.  M.  de  M — .  more  for- 
tunate, escaped  with  some  bruises.  In  a  stove  in  the  apart- 
ment of  Madame  de  Vartelle,  was  found  a  packet  containing 
some  powder,  balls,  combustibles,  metal,  and  broken  glass. 
Without  doubt  the  miscreant  had  not  had  time  to  set  tire  to 
it  likewise. 

Such  an  attempt  filled  all  Paris  with  horror,  and  put  the 
police  on  the  alert ;  the  waiting  woman  of  the  sister  not  being 
returned,  and  being  no  more  forthcoming,  notwithstanding  all 
the  searches  they  made,  it  was  concluded  that  among  the 

family  of  M she  bad  been  the  instrument  of  the  most 

abominable  vengeance. 

The  whole  court  and  city  came  to  visit  M.  de  M and  his 

daughter-in-law,  tliey  congratulated  them  on  ha\nng  escaped 
this  conspiracy.  Alas!  their  lot  was  sad,  this  father  deprived 
of  all  his  own,  isolated,  obhged  to  hide  his  rightful  heir,  dragged 
on  a  miserable  existence.     At  last,  he  waited  with  impatieucc 
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tur  netrs  from  bis  servant^  when  his  daaghter*iu-Iaw  eutering 
in  a  state  of  extreme  griefs  announoed  to  bim,  tbat  her  agent 
fTote  from  her  estate^  in  Berry,  that  an  uuknown  person  had 
cone  to  take  away  the  yoang  Exupere,  and  that  they  had 

vainly  followed  to  recover  him.  M.  de  M ,from  an  excess  of 

prodeDce  of  which  he  was  ashamed,  hesitated  at  first  to  con- 
Mt  to  his  daughter-in-law  the  part  he  had  taken  ia  this 
event,  the  faithful  valet  liad  demanded  of  bim^  in  the  name  of 
lie  Holy  Spirit,  this  discretion  towards  the  nearest  of  his  rela- 
tives, a  circumstance  I  have  not  mentioned,  but  which  I  now 
i^to  mind;  meanwhile^  ashamed  to  act  thus  to  a  woman 
so  virtooos,  so  devoted,  he  confided  to  her  all  that  was  past. 
Madame  de  Yartelle  received  with  delight  this  confidence,  she 
approved  this  excessive  precaution ;  then  she  observed  to  her 
father-in-law,  that  he  was  wrong  in  wishing  to  keep  to  him- 
self sach  a  secret ;  might  he  not  perish,  the  victim  of  their 
implacable  enemy  ?  then  the  heir  of  so  great  a  fortune  would 
ranaio  in  the   power  of  a  low  person.     The   daughters  of 
M.  de  M->^,  bis   sons-in-law,  would  they  not  be  justified  in 
CQQtesling  the  identity  of  a  child,  who  had  nothing  tu  recom- 
mend it  but  the  word  of  Saint  Jean  ?  The  magistrate  replied 
U)his  daughter-in-law,  that  she  was  right,  and  that  he  would 
go  instantly  and  take  as  his  confidant  in  this  affair,  his  brother, 
the  Lieatenant-colonel,  the  first  president  of  the  Parliament. 
"I  should  have  thought/'  replied  Madame  de  Yartelle,  ''to 
hare  merited  more  trust  on  tlie  part  of  my  father." 

"Mj  daughter,  your  sex  is  the  only  obstacle  to  this,  you 
know  that  in  law,  the  declaration  of  Monsieur  the  president, 
voold  have  altogether  more  weight  than  yours,  I  ought  to 
prevent  future  contests  as  you  have  ^  well  said." 

Madame  de  Yartelle  retired,  not  very  well  satisfied ;  the 
reasons  th»t  the  magistrate  gave  her,  were  too  sincere  for  her 
to  insist  longer.     One  evening  the  house  porter  came  to  warn 

M.  deM witli  mystery,  that  Saint  Jean  returned  home, 

a$ked  to  speok  with  him ;  the  magistrate  made  him  come  in, 
and  this  man  told  him,  that  he  could  find  no  better  place  to 
ccnceal  bis  charge  than  in  Paris  itself.  He  had  placed  him 
vith  one  of  his  sisters  living  in  good  air,  in  the  mountain  of 
Saifii Genevieve;  tiiere  he  himself  might  better  watch  over 
luiD,  tbau  9i  a  long  distance  out,  and  still  in  the  name  of  the 

Uoly  Spirit,  be  fcorbade  M.  de  M to  take  into  his  confi- 

deace  any  of  the  members  of  his  family.     Saint  Jean,  to  whom 
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his  master  dared  not  to  own  the  almost  total  revelation  just 
made  to  his  daughter-in-law,  returned  to  his  service.  Several 
weeks  passed,  when  one  morning,  this  domestic  made  his 

appearance,  when  M.  de  M was  rising,  but  pale,  and  his 

body  racked  with  creel  pains. 

"  In  the  name  of  God/'  he  cried,  *'  send  to  seek  Monsieur 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  Parliament,  M.  the  civil  Lieutenant 
and  the  Lieutenant-General  of  police,  I  have  to  make  before 
them  a  declaration  of  great  importance.  Hasten,  I  am  ra- 
pidly dying,  a  strong  antidote  suspends,  but  cannot  destroy 
the  horrible  venom  which  kills  me.'' 

These  words  astonished  M.  de  M ,  he  went  out  him- 

'  self,  whilst  his  brother  watched  by  Saint  Jean  at  the  request 
of  the  latter,  who  conjured  him  not  to  leave  him  alone  wit\i 
any  person,  no  matter  who  it  might  be.  Saint  Jean  asks 
"  where  is  Madame  de  Vartelle  ?** 

"  At  the  church"  they  say  to  him,  "  it  is  her  sacrament  day, 
she  communicates."  Saint  Jean  at  this  answer  had  twoorthiee 
bursts  of  sardonic  laughter.      The  magistrate,  too  anxious  to 
explain  the  mystery  that  surrounds  him,  brings  not  only  the 
high  persons   named,  but  also  Monsieur  le  President  and 
two  of  the  gentlemen  whom  he  had  found  with  the  Attoraey 
General.     It  is  before  this  grave  tribunal  that  Saint  Jean 
relates  the  follow  ing  facts.  Madame  d©  Vartelle,  who  hated  her 
husband,  wished  at  the  same  time  to  augment  her  fortune 
immensely,  and  to  become  a  widow,  in  order  to  get  married 
again  to  a  duke,    who  loved  her   in  secret,  but  who   still 
would  not  consent  to  be  united  to  lier,  unless  she  became 
exceedingly    rich.      To    accomplish  this  double  object  she 
should  manoeuvre  to  combine  in  her  son's  j)erson  all  the 
successions  of  his  progenitors,  and  to  rid  herself  of  her  hus- 
band.    In  consequence  she  applied  herself  to  the  study  of 
poisons,    and    first  of    all,    to  cast  off  the  suspicions  that 
might  be  thrown  on  the  interior  of  the  house,  she  got  written 
for  the  sum  of  five  lonis,    by  a  clerk  of  the   cemeleries  det 
Innoce7i8^   whom  Saint  Jean  named,  and   who  too  late  was 
brought  forward  and  confronted  with  the  culprit,  the  letter 

which  puzzled  M.  de  M so  much.      Then  having  gained 

over  Saint  Jean,  it  was  easy  for  them  both  to  dispose  in 
turn  of  all  their  victims.  It  was  she  who,  taking  advantage 
of  the  circumstance,  poisoned  the  figs  bought  by  ner  husband 
iu  the  time  the   former  took  to  go  to  his  father.      Then 
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kaviDg  the  house,  by  a  door  which  opened  into  a  neigh- 
bouring street^  she  had  gone  to  await  at  church  the  finale 
ufdiis  daring  act;  meanwhile,  the  more  the  crimes  increased 
in  this  faouse^  the  less  Saint  Jean  was  reconciled  to  it,  know- 
ing that  he  would  perish  if  he  accused  his  accomplice ;  and 
b^des  not  having  any  convicting  proof  to  show  against  her^ 
he  iiivented  the  story  of  the  apparition  of  his  former  master. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  strike  his  body  violently  with 

sticks  to  impose  on  M.  de  M .      He  knew  that  this 

abominable  woman,  having  at  her  disposal  the  first  heir  of 
this  family,  would  not  kill  him,  until  he  had  inherited  of  his 
rebtives  and  his  grandfather,  for  then  her  son,  after  him, 
would  be  found  the  only  representative  of  the  male  branches, 
but  hardly  would  so  much  wealth  be  come  to  hiui,  than  his 
mother  would  spoil  him  of  it  to  gather  it  to  herself :  now  in 
eSiecliog  the  disappearance  of  the  young  Exupere  de  Niore, 
Providence  caused  to  be  born  so  unfortunately  for  the  suc- 
cess of  her  infernal  conspiracies,    they  rendered  vain    and 

useless  the  murder  of  M.  de  M and  his  sister.   Madame 

de  Yartelle,  wishing  that  the  suspicions  of  the  daring  blow 
that  would  make  her  father-in-law  and  Madame  d'Orgerel 
perish  in  the  explosion  of  a  mine,  should  not  reach  her,  ar- 
nnged  this  crime  with  no  less  skill  that  the  others.  The 
onimppy  waiting  woman  of  Madame  d'Orgerel,  stupified  with 
opiam,  had  been  carried  from  her  bed  during  the  night,  by 
this  fury  herself,  and  thrown,  struck  by  several  blows  of  a 
da^r  to  the  heart,  into  a  subterranean  pit  opening  into  one 
of  the  cellars  of  the  house,  where  they  found  her.  She  ar- 
ranged then,  in  her  own  chamber,  the  artificial  mine  to  which 
she  set  no  light,  and  which  found  there,  made  it  to  be  thought 
she  was  to  have  perished  herself.  It  was  her  hand  set  fire 
to  the  apparatus,  the  result  of  which  caused  the  death  of 
Madame  d'Orgerel.  Saint  Jean  before  his  departure  knew 
nothing  of  this,  but  on  his  return,  this  female  parricide 
seeking  to  gain  him  anew,  bad  given  him  this  last  confidence. 
ilniaged  at  not  being  able  to  leam^  either  from  M.  de 

M ,  or  Saint  Jean,  where  the  child  was  hidden,  the  chief 

object  fur  her,  she  was  determined  to  be  rid  of  her  accomplice^ 
in  the  hope  that  with  him  would  be  lost  all  trace  of  her 
nephew,  or  at  least  that  the  possession  of  the  estate  might  be 
contested  with  the  child.  Saint  Jean,  who  distrusted  her,  no 
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longer  took  his  meals  in  the  house,  he  could  not  cooceivfrhow 
she  would  manage  to  make  him  take  poison. 

On  the  morning  of  this  day  he  found  that  he  was  dying. 
At  once  he  had  swallowed  a  strong  antidote,  not  powerful 
enough  to  save  him,  but  which  retarded  his  death,  so  that  it 
did  not  come  till  after  vengeance.  This  man  indicated  the 
places  where  they  would  find  the  remains  of  the  poisons  and 
diabolical  machines  which  Madame  de  Yartelle  had  used. 
He  named  the  druggists,  jews,  and  apotheeaties  who  had 
furnished  the  first  materials,  and  then  he  made  knownn^e 
they  would  seize  papers  which  would  folly  inlbrm  his 
auditors. 

Shortly  after  Saint  Jean's  death  drew  near  and  he  expired 
when  this  sacrilegious  woman  re-entefed  the  house  coauag 
from  the  Carmelites,  where  she  had  dared  to  go  to  camraunion. 
Arrested  unexpectedly,  brought  to  a  resiote  prison  under  an 
assumed  name,  she  could  not  survive  her  shame,  shebang 
herself  with  a  silk  pocket  handkerchief,  and  must  have  suffered 
frightful  agony  before  she  expired,  for  she  had  struggled 
violently  with  death,  as  the  numerous  bruises  which  covered 
her  body  proved. 

This  occurrence,  horrible  in  the  circumstances,  occupied  the 
police  very  much,  it  was  the  cause  of  an  increase  of  the 
prosecutions  and  inquiries  directed  against  the  poisoners  of 
both  sexes,  who  seemed  willing  to  revive  the  fatal  epochs  o( 
Brinvilliers  and  laVoisin.  The  attention  they  gave  to  this 
event  led  to  the  discovery  of  an  odious  conspiracy  against  the 
royal  family,  and  in  favor  of  the  house  of  Orleans. 

Before  the  reader  exclaims  against  this  accusation  so  often 
advanced  in  history,  and  which  is  looked  upon  so  willingly  as  a 
manceuvre  of  party  hatred,  he  should  reflect  on  these  sad  words 
of  M.  de  Sartines — 

"  When  a  murder,  when  a  poisoning  occurs,  the  shortest 
way,  with  an  efficient  police,  would  be  to  arrest  immediatelj 
all  the  relatives  of  the  victim.  The  calumnies,  the  quarrels, 
and  the  lawsuits  of  which  the  family  is  generally  or  secretly 
the  theatre,  show  sufficiently  by  the  scandal  of  their  evidence, 
that  it  is  to  this  source  one  must  go  to  enquire  into  the  causes 
of  mysterious  events  and  horrible  catastrophes.  The  family 
lives  among  us  under  the  protection  of  a  virtuous  name  which 
the  magistracy  tremble  to  suspect,  the  family  is  a  collection  of 
crimes,  a  storehouse  of  infamy.     The  hypocrisy  of  the  false 
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I  which  are  here  lavished^  surpass  our  utmost  imagiDa* 
tioD&  Thej  might  found  pathetic  romances  on  this  basis. 
hifamUf  of  twenty  per^onSy  the  police  ih&uld  place  forty 

We  bsTe  now  laid  before  oar  readers  the  principal  materials 

tIdcIi,  in  onr  opinion^  suggested  the  leading  incidents  of  the 

foant  of  Monte  Cristo.     In  our  narratives  we  have  perhaps, 

fo^o&ten  the  duties  of  the  critic,  but  our  readers  will  recollect 

tltttexpianation  rather  than  criticism  was  promised  when  the 

articles  on  the  "Bomance  of  Life'*  were  commenced.     We 

kre  derived  great  satisfaction  in  our  progress  through  the 

parterres  of  imagination  in  which  Dumas  has  cultivated  such 

cboioe  flowers,  and  it  is  oar  hope   that  our  readers  may  be 

plessed  vith  our  indication  of  the  seed  from  which  such  a 

splendid  crop  has  been  raised.    When  next  we  seek  to  occupy 

their  attention,  it  shall  be  in  reference  to  the  productions  of 

ooe  who  cither  as  a  novelist  or  historian  has  won  ample  laurels, 

tbehigfaly  gifted  J  ah  es.     We  forbear  quoting  the  peculiar 

somces  from  whenee  we  have  derived  the  details  of  this  article, 

y  pecoliar  reasons  which  at  a  future  period  may  cease  to 

exist. 

F.  T.  P. 


Art.  VI.— FITZPATEICK'S  LIFE    OF  LORD 
CLONCURRT. 

The  Life,  Times,  and  Cofemporaries  of  Lord  Chneurrj, 
embracing  the  period  from  177 b,  to  1853;  unii  a  eehedon 
from  hi:^  hitherto  unpublished  correspondence.  By  Williara 
John  Fitzpatrick,  Esq.,  M.R.D.S.     DubHn:  Duffy.  1855. 

Even  before  reading  tliia  book,  we  were  inclined  to  consider 
its  author  an  honest  Irishman.    Our  reason  for  this  favorable 
conjecture  was,  that  this  life  of  Lord  Gloncurry  was  abused  by 
all  parties.     Conservatives  tliink  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  a  leveller. 
Old  Ireland  cannot  pardon  him,  because  beeves  Young  Ireland 
credit  for  anything  under  heaven ;  and  Young  Ireland  pro- 
claims him  a  trimmer  who  has  done  injustice  to  the  best  men 
of  its  party.     We  have  ever  been  of  opinion,  that  a  really 
honest  and  sincere  man,  who  pins  the  salvation  of  his  country 
not  on  anj  particular  party,  and  sees  not  every  man  and  every 
measure  through  the  same  glass  as  his  political  leader:?,  but 
looks,  and  judges,  and  speaks  for  himself,  of  both  men  and 
measures,  will  for  many  a  year  to  come,  be  looked  upon  with 
distrust  by  all  parties,  and  offending  each  in  turn,  will  find 
himself  denounced  for  his  back-sliding,  without  getting  credit 
for  the  good  he  has  done,  or  even  for  the  services  he  may  have 
rendered  to  either  party  when  he  thought  their   objects  were 
useful.     Such  a  man  was  Lord  Cloncurry,  and  we  think  \u3 
biographer  has  brought  to  his  task  a  congenial   spirit.      We 
have  been  pleased  by  this  book,  we  think  that  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  care  have  been  spent  in  collecting  its  materials,  it  is 
written  in  an  agreeable  style,  and  for  these  reasons  we  shall 
not  criticize  the  book  with  a  severity  to  which  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
has  occasionally  left  himself  open.  Although  we  shall  leave  to 
others  the  ungracious  task,  for  which  it  is  said  critics  have  such 
a  fancy,  of  tearing  a  writer  to  pieces,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes 
to  the  fact,  that  there  are,  in  the  volume  before  us,  some  grave 
errors  of  taste,  which  we  are  sure  none  will  judge  more  seven  Ij 
than  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  himself,  when  he  shall  have  become  more 
experienced  as  a  writer  of  Biography  :  a  character  in  which 
we  hope  frequently  to  meet  him,  but  he  must  bear  in  miiul, 
that  the  age  of  tropes  and  metaphors  has  past.      Pine  writing 
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or  fine  speaking  is  dangerous  gronnd ;   the  subject  must 
admit  of  it ;  it  must  be  ventured  on  only  by  a  master^  and  even 
then,  sparingly^  if  perfect,  and    yet  beyond  the  dignity  of 
the  subject  or  occasion^  it  is  laughed  at ;  a  slip  is  ruin.     This 
l)ook  shews  that  its  writer  possesses  many  of  the  necessary  com- 
ponent qualities  of  a  bi<^raph^ — honesty  of  purpose  and  judg- 
sient,  a  spirit  of  patient  and  laborious  enquiry,  a  love  for  his 
\Kk,  atalent  for  writing  agreeably  and  seizing  interesting  points 
mhissobjects  :  with  a  little  more  care  in  his  arrangement,  and 
in  his  selection  of  correspondences,  and  afaithfuUy  preserved  vow 
igaiiisfc  every  figure  of  speech  known  to  the  elocution  book, 
le  should  welcome  this  gentleman  as  an  acquisition  to  our 
biographers,  and  await  with  anticipations  of  pleasure  and  iufor- 
nation  the  productions  of  his  pen. 

At  first  we  were  disposed  to  censure  the  introduction  into 

this  work  of  those  sanguinary  and  disgraceful  excesses,  by 

which  the  people  of  this  country  were  goaded  into  rebellion, 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  these  frightful   scenes :   they  are 

recorded  to  the  eternal  infamy  of  the  ministers  who  succeeded 

in  accomplishing  the  legislative  union  of  England  and  Ireland, 

and  their  more  wretched  tools.     It  struck  us  as  bad  taste  and 

bad  judgment,  and  especially  at  the  present  time,  to  drag 

again  before^ns  the  hideous  tragedy  of  *98.     On  consideration 

however,  we  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  enter  upon  this 

topic,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  Lord  Cloncurry :  the  writer  of 

tills  biography  must  have  thought,  and  in  our  opinion  he 

tijooght  correctly,  that  justice  to  his  subject  should  be  with 

him  a  primary  consideration.     In  this  view  he  was  right  in 

entering  on  these  details,  which  if  needlessly  introduced,  we 

should  be  the  first  to  censure.    Through  life,  and  not  alone 

with  his  own  class,  but  amongst  all  of  what  is  called  pure 

conservative  politics.  Lord  Cloncurry  was  looked  on   as  a 

rtbel,  a  man  who  if  he  saw  a  prospect  of  success,  would  have 

led  an  attack  on  throne  and  constitution.     His  intimacy  vnth 

many  of  the  leaders  in  the  insurrection  of  '98,  his  known 

hberal  opinions  and  opposition  to  that  union,  upon  which 

English  ministers  had  staked   the  integrity  of  the  British 

empire  and  sacrificed  their  own  characters,  his  ready  assistance 

both  with  money  and  kind  ofSces  to  attainted  men,  might 

lead  an  unprejudiced  mind  to  suspect  there  were  some  grounds 

for  this  calumny.     The  history  of  his  country,  during  the  few 

\ears  preceding  the  union  will,  however,  clear  away  this  foul 
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imputation*    Lord  Cloncurry  was  a  generous,  high-miDded 
man,  who  loved  his  country,  and  felt  for  her  distresses.    His 
sympathies  were  eidisted  for  a  suffering  people,  as  for  a  per- 
secuted individual,  and  though  be  could    not    approve  the 
ill-judged  and  violent  efforts  which  many  who  felt  with  him 
attempted,  when  they  had  failed,   and  languished  in  their 
dungeons,  until  summoned  to  the  scaffold,  for  having  loved 
their  country,   *'  not  wisely  but  too  well,'*  Cloncurry  was  not 
the  man   to   refuse   that  assistance  which   humanity  could 
not    deny    to    the    fallen.      Looking    back    ou  those  early 
scenes  of  Cloncurry's  life,  we  repeat  that  no  man  with  those 
feelings  of  sympathy  for   sorrow  and  suffering   which   the 
Divinity  has   planted  in    the   human   breast,  and  who  was 
not  deterred  by  an  unworthy  though  not  unreasonable  fear  of 
consequences,  or  blinded  by  the  heat  of  party  feeling,  would 
have  acted  otherwise ;  and  when  to  this  we  add  a  personal 
friendship  with  many  of  those  unfortunate  men  whose  talents 
and  personal  worth  endeared  them  to  all  who  knew  them,  and 
bear  in  mind  the  state  of  the  country  when,  as  Grattan  said, 
"  I  could  not  join  the  rebel — I  could  not  join  the  government 
— I  could  not  join  torture — I  could  not  join  half  hanging— I 
could  not  join  free  quarter — I  could  take  part  with  neither. 
I  was  therefore  absent  from  the  scene  where  I  could  not  be 
active   without   self-reproach,  nor  indifferent  with    safety,—'' 
remembering  this,  we  have  little  fear  for  the  verdict  which  pos- 
terity will  pronounce  upon  Cloncurry. 

Without  at  all  impeaching  the  title  of  the  Cloncurry  family 
to  trace  their  descent  from  Sir  Hugh  de  Lawless  of  Hoddesden, 
County  Hertford,  who  came  over  to  this  country  with  Henry 
the  Second  in  1172,  we  may  say  that  the  writer  leaves  a  very 
considerable  gap  in  the  liiie  to  be  filled  up,  and  that  with  the 
exception  of  similarity  of  names,  we  cannot  see  any  connection 
between  the  barefooted  boy.  Lord  Cloncorry's  grandfather, 
who  brought  his  brooms  for  sale  into  Dubhn,  and  the  chief- 
tains of  ancient  lineage  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  interest 
rather  to  the  immediate  family  of  Cloncurry,  and  that  limited 
number  of  the  community  who  cannot  appreciate  worth  unle^ 
in  one  of  an  ancient  family,  than  to  the  great  mass  of  readers. 

To  trace  the  gradual  advance  of  each  of  the  three  genera- 
tions of  this  family,  i$  very  interesting.  Robert  Lawless,  the 
grandfather  of  the  late  Lord  Cloncurry,  made  his  first  Tippear- 
anee  in  Dublin  leading  an  ass  with  a  load  of  heather  tied  into 
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brooiDSy  n^hich  he  had  made  up  in  the  adjaceut  oountyof 

WiddoVy  iu  which  he  had  been   bcmi   aud   reared.    Tlie  boj 

eoHtmned  his  broom-aelliDg  trade  for  some  time^  principally 

ID  the  hberties  of  Dublin,  and  amongst   his  customers  was 

a  woollen  draper  who  conducted  a  respectable  establishment 

in  High-street,  which  was  at  that  time  (\T'ZO),  one  of    the 

{vincipal  streets   of  the  city.    The    intelligence    of  the  boy 

attracted  the   draper's     attention,   and  an  offer  was  made 

to  take  him  as  a  messenger  and  assistant  in  the  shop,  which 

vas  gladly  accepted.     Kobert  Lawless    rose  steadily,   until 

\i  became    foreman    to    and    finally    a  partner    with    his 

mster.    After  his  old  employer's  death,  he  married  the  widow, 

ilio  was  of  a  highly  respectable  citizen  family.     Of  this  mar- 

liage,  Nicholas,  first    Lord    Cloncurry,    was  the  first  fruit. 

Sob^'s  worldly  affairs  throve  apace,  his  business  became  veiy 

extensive,  and  he  realized  so  considerable  a  fortune,  that  the 

close  of  his  life  was  spent  in  his  private  residence  in  Chancery- 

laae,  which  was  at  the  time  one  of  the  most  fashionable  localities 

in  Dubhn.     Before  he  died  the  old  man  was  gratified  by  the 

elev^on  of  his  son  to  a  baronetcy,  although  he  did  not  live 

to  see  him  a  peer.     Nicholas,  thanks  to  the  penal  laws  which 

then  and  for  many  a  dreary  year  afterwards  existed,  received  his 

education  abroad,  like  most  men  of  his  creed  ;  on  his  returrn  he 

turned  his   accomplishments    to  advantage,  by   gaining  the 

affections   of  a   Miss  Brown,  the   only  child  of  one  of  the 

wealthiest  merchants  in  Dubhn,  and  knowing  how  high  were 

the  expectaiions  of  her  father  in  marrying  the  young  lady,  he 

succeeded  in  inducing  her  to  elope  wjtii  him,  and  they  were 

Harried.     By  the  liberality  of  his  father,  Nicholas  had  been 

enabled  to   purchase  the  manor  of  Galleville,  near  Bouen, 

a  Catholic    being  at  that  time  incapable  of  purchasing  real 

property  in  this  country,  and  he  retired  thither  with  his  wife. 

After  the  lapse  of  about   five  years   from   their  marriage, 

doling  vhic^  they  were  childless,  a  daughter  was  born,  Mary, 

adkrwards  married  to  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune^  known  as 

''Jemsaiera  Whaley/'  after  her  came  Valentina,  afterwards 

Lady  Barton,  and  Charlotte,  ai'terwards  Lady  Dunsany ;  aud  on 

the  i9tliof  Aagost,  17  7S,  was  born  to  them  their  fourth  child, 

Vakfitine  second  Lord  Cloncurry,  the  subject  of  this  biography. 

After  the  birth  of  their  two  first  children,  Nicholas  and  his 

wife  rstamed  to  Boblin*     When  the  reconciliation  between 

old  Brown  and  his  daughter  and  soti-in*law  took  place  does 

not  appear^  but  that  such  took  place  was  evidenced,  much  more 
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satisfactorily  than  by  any  friendly  interoourse^  by  the  large  for- 
tune ^hich  Nicholas  Lawless  received  froaoi  the  old  man. 
Nicholas  was  a  dose  and  attentive  trader,  like  his  father,  and 
too  prudent  to  throw  up  the  establishment  in  High-street  when 
his  father  retired.  Accordingly  he  took  upon  himself  the 
management  of  the  business^  and  as  we  are  told  might 
be  seen  for  many  years  after  his  elevation  to  the  baronetcy^ 
at  the  several  country  fairs,  engaged  in  purchasing  wool  for 
the  purposes  of  manufacture  and  sale.  His  private  residence, 
however,  was  in  Merrion-square,  then  and  still  the  most 
fashionable  locality  in  Dublin. 

We  shall  not  pause  to  detail  by  what  gradual  steps  the  con* 
siderable  fortunes  which  he  inherited,  and  obtained  by  marriage, 
became  enormously  increased  by  the  care  and  diligence  of  a 
clever  man  of  busine^,  or  how  be  became  successively  a  banker, 
a  Protestant,  and  a  lauded  proprietor.  Neither  shall  we  enter 
upon  the  merits  of  the  scandal  that  Nicholas  became  a  Protes- 
tant, not  from  conviction  of  the  superiority  of  the  Protestant 
religion  over  that  of  £ome,  but  simply  to  enable  himself  to  be- 
come the  holder  of  landed  property,  and  to  advance  in  his  pro- 
gress towards  the  coronet.  Nicholas  went  into  Parliament,  be* 
came  one  of  the  supporters  of  government,  per  fas  et  nefaa,  and 
was  by  Pitt  created  successively  baronet  and  peer,  in  the  regular 
course  of  shameless  and  profligate  bribery,  by  which,  with  other 
still  moreguilty  practices,  the  Legislative  Union  between  England 
and  Ireland  was  effected.  We  cannot  take  onr  leave  of  His 
Lordship  without  giving  the  following  clever  lines,  referring  to 
his  original  trade  of  woollen  draper^  ascribed  to  Lady  Gafair, 
and  written  on  seeing  his  Lordship  laughing  immoderately  at 
a  pantomime  in  which  Sancio  Panza  was  being  tossed  by  the 
villagers  in  a  blanket : — 

"  Cloncunry  Cloncurry, 

Come  here  m  a  hurry, 

And  tell  why  you  laugh  at  the  squire  ; 

Now  altho*  he's  tossed  high, 

I  defy  you  deny. 

That  blankets  have  tossed  yourself  higher." 

Valentine  Lord  Cloncurry  was  born  at  his  father's 
residence  in  Merrion-square,  on  the  I9th  August,  1773.  At 
the  age  of  eight,  being  then  only  a  younger  son,  (liis  elder 
brother  Eobert  was  alive)  he  was  sent  to  school  to  Portarlingtoii 
in  the  Queen's  Couttty.  Prom  his  infancy  he  had  been 
delicate  and  ailing,  and  the  rough  treatment  which  was  then 
customary  to  inflict  on  young  boys  at  public  schools,  forced 
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his  faaaij  after  m  time  to  bring  him  home.    When  hift  health 

and  akeogfii  became  somewhat  restored,  principally  by^the 

nnceasiDg  care  and  nuiBiiig  of  bis  mother^  he  was  sent  to  a 

TeiT  fashioaable  school  near  Maretimo^  the  family  villa,  which 

WIS  piended  over  by  a  clergyman  named  Dr.  Burroughs  who 

BUj  be  tmiy  styled  an  eccentric  school-master  as  "  a  capon 

SDothered  in  oyster  sauce  presented  far  greater  attractions  to 

tJM  Bev.   pedagogue^   than  the  choicest  stanzas  of  Houser  or 

Eimiiides ;  and  the  rattle  of  roulette  or  the  tumult  of  the 

(ijee  box,  were  sounds  that  fell  far  more  joyfully  upon  his  ears 

dian  even  the  creditable  answers  of  his  own  pupils  at  the 

anal  seholastiG  examination  at  Prospect/^      Valentine  after 

lOQiimng  two  years  with  this  gentleman,  was  removed  to 

tk   King's  School  in    Chester,  where    he  resided    chiefly 

«ikh  Bishop  Cleaver.    That  prelate  having  been  appointed 

principal  of  Brazennose  College,  Oxford,   wished   the  Hon. 

Vaie&tine  Lawless,  for  whom  it  seems  he  entertained  a  great 

bie&ddiip,  to  enter  himself  at  that  university  ;  with  a  national 

pride,  however,  as  rare  as  creditable,  the  young  man  gave  the 

preferenee  to  the  university  of  his  own  country,  and  accordingly 

aicred  himself  as  a  student  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in 

1790,  and  after  three  years  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  regret,  that  the  biographer  has  not 

made  more  extended  inquiries  as  to  the  college  career  of  Lord 

Qoncurry.     One  might  expect  fr<xn  the  length  at  which  some 

iaddents  are  entered  on  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  possessed  the 

necessary  industry,  and  surely  inquiry  into  this  subject  would 

throw  some   light  on  that  important  era  in  a  man's  life,  in 

vhich    he   forms  connexions  and  acquires  opinions   which 

loaterially  influence  his  entire  career.     We  find,  however,  that 

Valentine  Lawless  was  a  member  of  the  College  Debating 

Society,  which   the  bigotry,  and   intolerance  of  everything 

national,  of  Dr.  Elrington  and  the  other  Fellows,  could  not 

suffer  to  exist  within  the  walls  of  the  university.     In  1792  he 

was  on  the  continent  for  some  time,  and  remained  a  few  months 

at  Nenfchatel,  where    he  was  a  good  deal  thrown  into  the 

society  of  officers  of  the  Irish  Brigade  in  the  service  of  France. 

The  national  tendencies  and  liberal  opinons  of  Lord  Cloncurry 

must  have  been  strengthened  considerably  by  his  intercourse 

vith  those   brave  and  distinguished  men,  whom  a  misguided 

Legislature   bad  driven    to  seek    fame  and  fortune  in  the 

ranks  of  a  foreign  service.     After  s|)euding  some  time  at 
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Lausanne^  and  yisiting  the  principal  places  of  interest,  on  the 
Rhine,  he  returned  to  his  own  country  to  enter  upon  scenes  ir 
which  every  man  who  took  an  honest  part,  in  resisting  th( 
encroachments  of  Pitt  upon  the  liberties  of  Ireland,  wai 
destined  to  be  victimized  if  not  ruined  for  his  independence 

The  condition  of  the  Irish  people,  when  the  Honorabli 
Mr.  Lawless  returned  to  his  native  country,  was  most  deplo 
rable.  The  rudeness  with  which  the  humble  petitions  of  thi 
great  masses  to  be  admitted  to  an  equality  of  civil  and  religion 
rights  with  their  fellow  subjects,  were  rejected,  the  apparen 
fruitlessness  of  their  just  remonstrances,  the  recall  of  ever 
governor  who  was  disposed  to  act  with  fairness  or  liberality 
had  driven  the  people  almost  to  a  state  of  frenzy.  The  Frenc 
Revolution,  which  produced  such  marked  effects  on  most  conr 
tries,  elevated,  especially,  the  hopes  of  the  popular  party  i 
Ireland.  The  society  of  United  Irishmen,  of  whose  origin? 
intentions  and  objects  so  little  is  known,  had  been  formed,  an 
was  receiving  immense  additions  to  its  ranks,  though  man 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  higher  classes  held  aloof,  hopin 
beyond  all  hope  for  a  consideration  of  their  claims,  and  fearin 
to  afford  a  pretext  for  the  denial  of  concessions.  When  to  a 
these  is  added,  that  the  underhand  means  of  driving  the  pec 
pie  to  open  in:*urrection  employed  by  the  government  were  8 
work,  and  that  rebellion,  which  as  a  modern  statesman,*  wh 
t'.iking  no  part  in  those  scenes,  could  refer  to  them  withon 
passion  or  prejudice,  writes,  "  was  wickedly  provoked,  rashi 
begun,  and  cruelly  crushed,"  was  in  progress,  it  will  be  diflBcu 
to  realize  the  popular  excitement,  or  the  troublous  conditio 
of  the  times. 

One  of  Mr.  Lawless*  first  acts  on  his  return  was  to  join  tt 
society  of  United  Irishmen.  As  this  step  constitutes  th 
chief  portion  of  the  evidence  against  Lord  Cloncurry,  to  cot 
vict  him  as  a  traitor  and  a  rebel,  it  will  be  necessary  to  offer 
few  observations  on  the  formation  and  objects  of  this  society 
which,  legitimate  in  its  inception,  was  ultimately  used,  whe 
all  hopes  of  legitimate  redress  were  despaired  of,  to  effect  iY 
subversion  of  British  rule,  and  to  wrest  by  force  of  arm 
rights  which  were  refused  to  constitutional  agitation. 

The  society  was  formed  by  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  and  a  fe 
other  young  men  of  respectability,  and  of  very  considerab 

*  Lord  J.  KusscU,  Preface  to  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Moore,  page  18.  vol. 
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Ulents,  iaibe  October  of  17&L  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 

wdri  jMsition  of  its  eady  raembersy  from  the  fact  that  twelre 

ofthecitixeiis  of  Belfast^  where  the  society  was   originated, 

subscribed  a  sum  of  ££50  each,  (in  all  £3000,)  to  porcbase  a 

paper  fT^  NorUem  SiarJ   for   the    promolgation  of  their 

opinioft^:     The  society  spread  rapidly,  and,  after  some  tinw^ 

their  paper  had  an  immense  circulatioiu  The  watch-word^  of  the 

society  wcie — '*  Emancipation — Eeform — We  ask  no  more  and 

viil  have  ao  less/^  Dr.  M'Nevin,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  axul 

Arthur  O'Conaor^  men  whose  integrity  and  honor   arc  un* 

AuUied)  however  we  may  deplore  tlie  rashness  of  their  couduct, 

iiave  tetd  hs  that  its  views  were  purely  and  in  good  faith,  what 

the  test  of  the  society  avowed,  and  that  test,  which  was  offered 

to  every  niember,  was  as  follows :— "  I  promise  to  aid  in 

pmoting  a  anion  of  friendship  between  Irishmen  of  all  reli- 

^XMu  per«ttasions^  and  to  forward  a  fall,  fair  and  adequate 

representation  of  thepeople  in  Parliament/'  Such  wasthe  society 

fiiUed  by  Clojicurry^  when  it  began  to  abandon  its  original 

f^^irpase,  and   to  essay   unlawful  objects,  for  joining  which, 

bo  isadi  opprobrium  has  been  cast  upon  him. 

In  the  latter  end  of  1795  Lawless  went  to  London,  entered 
the  Middle  Temple  as  a  law  student,  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward reiiided  bj  turns  in  leither  capitul.    It  was,  as  we  are 
told,  upon  tlie  ocaasiou  of   this    visit  to  London  that  Mr. 
Linje^s  renewed  an  acquaintance  which   he  had  formed   at 
Neufchatel  in  *92»  with  a  Mr.  John  Macuamara,  who  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  under  straj>f)er  political  agents,  who  were 
made  ase  of  by  ininister3in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  one  of  whose 
iiuties  seemed  to  be  keeping  a  good  table  where  their  chiefs 
occasionaJly  condescended  to  appear  as  guests.     Macnamara 
pivited  Toung  Lawless  to  a  dinner,  at  which,  amongst   other 
comimny^  wa3  no  less  a  personage  than  The  Eight  Honorable 
Wiliianj  Ktt,  Prime  Hiuiater  of  England.     It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  either  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  Lawless,  or 
frQ;n  the  flow  of  wine  in  which  the  great  man  indulged  pretty 
freely,  the  projected  union  between  England  and  Ireland  was 
broached.     Be  that  a9  it  may,  many  weeks  did  not  pass  over 
before  Lawless  .  gave  vent  to  his  honest  indignatioii  at  the 
project,  and  hastened  to  point  out  the  ruinous  consequences 
to  his  country  of  subh  a  connection.     Tiiis,  his  first  essay  in 
pamphleteering,  was   entitled,    TlioughU    on    the    Projected 
Uniojij  and  had  an  immense  success.     The  sale  of  copies  was 
22 
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extremely  rapid^  and  Mr.  Under  Secretary  Cooke  thought  il 
so  worthy  of  his  notice  as  to  devote  fifty  pages  of  a  coantei 
paper  to  neutralize  its  effect.  From  this  day  Lawless  was  i 
marked  man^  and  such  was  the  jealous  fear  entertained  of  an] 
accession  to  the  popular  ranks^  especially  of  men  of  rank  o 
position^  and  sncb  the  anxiety  to  crush  the  offender,  that  fron 
that  lime  forward  Mr.  Lawless  was  continually  dogged  b; 
spies,  to  whom  was  confided  the  special  task  of  supervisiuj 
his  every  movement ;  when  and  where  he  went  and  with  whom 
who  visited  him,  and  in  fact  in  every  movement,  from  hi 
rising  to  his  lying  down,  his  every  act  was  noted.  Yet  we  fim 
that  the  man  who  was  thus  dogged  had  written  notliing  moi 
objectionable  than  such  passages  as  this — "  I  would,  therefore 
earnestly  recommend  every  Irishman  to  put  aside  religiov 
distinctions :  but  I  would  particularly  conjure  all  those  who  s 
present,  in  city,  county,  or  borough,  enjoy  the  shadow  ( 
elective  franchise,  to  instruct  their  representatives  to  oppos 
with  all  their  might  so  disastrous  and  degrading  a  measure  s 
an  union.  This  will  be  the  only  effectual  way  to  save  th 
country,  and  to  counteract  the  designs  of  the  British  Minister 
for  every  freeman  should  know  that  the  Parliament  is  only 
delegation  of  the  people*  The  people  speaking  thus  to  the 
representatives  cannot  fail  to  be  obeyed ;  for  no  Parliamei 
that  sought  its  election  from  the  people  can  cease  to  obey  tl 
voice,  the  uncorrupted  voice  of  its  electors/'  This  is  not  tl: 
language  of  a  rebel ;  never  was  a  more  coustitutional  mode  < 
redress  pointed  out  than  this,  and  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  thi 
this  sensible  and  temperate  advice  was  not  that  of  an  experiei 
ced  poUtician,  whose  sensibilities  have  been  blunted  by  tl 
harsh  realities  of  life,  but  of  a  very  young  and  enthusiastic  mai 
who  felt  that  his  country's  liberties  and  interests  were  threaten 
ed  by  unscrupulous  and  powerful  men. 

The  jealousy  with  which  Lawless  was  regarded  by  goverj 
ment,  on  account  of  the  pamphlet  which  he  had  dared  to  wri 
against  the  union,  was  inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch,  by  tl 
part  which  he  took  in  the  defence  of  CCoigly,  the  Bomn 
Catholic  Clergyman,  who  was  arrested  and  tried,  with  Arthi 
O'Connor,  for  high  treason,  at  a  special  commission  held  i 
Maidstone  in  179S.  Government  had  marked  Lawless  as  a 
objectionable  person,  to  be  disposed  of  and  punished  for  his  ii 
dependence  when  he  wrote  his  Anietmon  pamphlet,  but  tl: 
part  he  took  in  O'Coigly's  affair,  and  the  company  with  whic 
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in  associated  in  Farmrars  Inn,  olMued  tlieiB  to  look  upon  him 
IS  poskif elj  dai^roiis«     (yCoiglj  was  the  son  of  a  respectable 
fiumo,  of  the  yeoman  class,  and  was  intended  for  the  church. 
Their  ill  fortune  had  located  his  family  in  Armagh,  the  very 
hot  bed  of  Ortngeism,    and   the  O'Cotglys    presented    an 
excellent  mark    upon   which   that  party  could   wreak    their 
ktred   of    the    rdUgion    of   the    fao^ily.      A    number  of 
Ptep-of*Day    boysi,    an    organised   banditti   of    orangemen, 
atticked  the  old  man's  house,  broke  open  the  doors,  smashed 
the  furniture  to  pieces,  and  then  burned  them,  and  dragged  the 
old  man  and  bis  wife  out  after  sacking  the  house.  The  aged 
woman  sank  lifeless  with  terror  before  the  ruffians,  who   with 
mvskets  pointed  at  her  hosband^s  head,  commanded  him  to 
aifvre  the  errors  of  fiomanism.  Their  threats  were  in^ectual, 
yet  thej  spared  the  old  man^s  life,rand  retired  from  the  scene  of 
iemt^tm.     In  vain  were  aU  attempts  to  bring  the  offenders 
to  justice.    It  is  wcU  known  thai  the   magistracy  of  the 
n)Qntj  were  all  of  the  opposite  religion.     Education  and  intet 
ligence  had  not  done  for  the  Protestant  Ghentry  of  tliat  day, 
v'oat  it  has  accomplished  for  most  of  those  of  the  present. 
Party  sprit  prevailed  over  every  thing,  and  a  complaint  by  a 
Catholic,  especially  if  against  an  orangeman  or  a  protestant, 
then  jtyoonynaous  terms,  wonld  be  scouted  by  tie  minUiers 
f'putiee.    These  cruelties  and  outrages,  for  which  there  was 
fifitkr  redress    for  the    injured    nor    punishment    for   the 
offenders,  rankled  m  the  mind  of  young  (yCoigly  who   could 
kave»  it  may  be  presumed,  but  little  attachment  to  a  constitu- 
tion or  laws  which  left  unprotected  a  class  whose  only  offence 
ns,  that  they  belonged  to  a  particular  religion. 

The  (yCoigly  fao^y  was  broken  up,  and  the  young  clergy- 
Bua  who  was  distinguished  equally  for  the  propriety  of  his  life 
mi  the  amiability  of  his  character,  took  refuge  in  flight  from 
i  country  where  he  was  exposed  to  such  outrage :  we  are 
left  in  considerable  donbt  as  to  his  movements  between 
the  occasion  of  the  wrecking  of  his  father's  house,  and  his 
arrest ;  it  is  enough  that  in  passing  through  London  for  the 
last  time,  on  his  way  to  France,  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  Lawless,  who  with  that  liberaUty  and  kind- 
ans  wbich  characterised  iiis  entire  life,  when  be  heard  the 
sad  story  of  OCoigly's  early  days,  and  that  he  was  at  the  time 
in  considerable  distress  for  want  of  money,  not  alone  assisted 
him  with  his  purse,  but  invited  him  to  liis  table.     We  know  not 
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how  far  O'Coiglv  was  animated  with  treasonable  intents^  and  w< 
may  safely  state,  that  no  overt  act  of  his  was  in  evidence,  anc 
that  if  he  is  to  be  judged  according  to  the  rule  of  British  \a^ 
which  says,  that  every  man  is  to  be  considered  innocent  unti 
his  guiit  is  established,  O'Coigly  was  an  innocent  man,  but  bi 
tliat  as  it  may,  Lawless  knew  nothing  of  his  secret  purposes 
if  such  there  were.  O'Coigly  was  arrested  at  Margate,  ii 
company  with  Arthur  O'Connor,  as  they  were  proceeding  t( 
take  shipping  for  the  French  coast.  After  he  had  been  arrested 
destitute  as  he  was  of  friends,  he  wrote  to  Lawless,  who  ha< 
before  showed  him  so  much  kindness,  for  pecuniary  aid  ;  hi 
appeal  was  not  in  vain.  Lawless  was  not  like  the  masi 
ready  to  associate  guilt  with  a  mere  accusation,  and  he  we 
knew  the  efforts  which  would  be  made  to  put  out  of  the  wa 
an  obnoxious  person  ;  he  responded  to  O'Coigly's  appea 
sent  him  a  small  sum,  (he  was  then  depending  on  the  allo^ 
ance  made  him  by  his  father)  engaged  an  attorney  to  conduc 
O'Coigly's  defence,  and  to  secure  his  services,  guarantee 
that  he  should  be  paid. 

No  man  who  reflects  for  a  moment  on  this  passage  of  Lior 
Cloncurry's  Life,  we  care  not  what  or  how  violent  may  be  h 
political  tendencies,  can  look  with  other  than  admiration  upc 
his  conduct  in  the  matter.  This  unfortunate  clergyman  wi 
innocent,  as  far  as  Cloncurry  knew,  he  was  just  the  person  to  l 
seized  on,  and  made  an  example  of  by  government,  who  cou] 
console  themselves  with  the  thought,  that  if  he  were  not  guil 
of  high  treason,  he  was  a  disaffected  dangerous  kind  of  persoi 
there  was  little  doubt  but  that  a  conviction  could  be  procure 
and  the  jury  could  not  go  very  far  wrong,  as  if  he  had  n 
actually  been  guilty  of  the  offence  laid  to  his  charge,  it  w; 
likely  he  would  before  long  engage  himself  in  some  treasonab 
matters.  He  was  without  money,  without  friends.  0'Conn< 
who  had  a  large  bar  retained  for  his  own  defence,  threw  hi 
completely  aside ;  previous  and  subsequent  acts  of  ll 
government  shewed  the  danger  of  assisting  an  accused  perso 
and  to  render  assistance  to  a  man  in  his  situation,  was  n 
alone  dictated  by  humanity,  but  deserving  of  the  biglic 
admiration  for  the  intrepidity  which  it  exhibited. 

(yConnor,  O'Coigly  and  three  others  who  were,  as  it  w 
alleged,  connected  with  the  deputation  to  France,  were  trie 
and  O'Coigly  alone  convicted.  Every  attempt  to  persua 
as  well  as  to  terrify  him  into  making  disclosures  was  essayc 
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bat  in  Tain ;  CCoigly  either  had  nothing  to  tell,  or  would  not 
betiB?  whatever  secrets  had  been  confided  to  him,  though  his 
li/e  might  be  purchased  by  actual  or  feigned  discoveries. 
Wore  passing  from  this  incident  in  Lord  Cloncurr/s  Life, 
vi  shall  introduce  the  opinion  of  Lord  Holland,  as  to  the 
ijnocence  of  this  priest,  for  defending  whom  Lord  Cloncurry 
tiered  80  much  both  in  character  and  person. 

'*  O'Coiglj  was  condemned  on  false  and  contradictory  evidence. 
1  do  not  ineaD  to  aver,  as  Lord  Thurlow  assured  me  he  did  to  Judge 
Boiler,  vho  tried  him,  that,  '  if  ever  a  poor  man  was  murdered  it  was 
^'^kf>  ^tt^  simply  to  allude  to  a  circumstance  which  in  the 
<as«  o?a  common  felon  would  probably  have  saved  his  life.  The 
Bow-street  Officer,  who  swore  to  finding  the  fatal  paper  in  his 
pocket-book,  and  remarked  in  court  the  folding:  of  the  paper  as 
fttteig  t&at  pocket-book,  had  sworn  before  the  Privy  Council  that 
^  tame  paper  was  found  loose  in  O'Coigly's  great  coat,  and  I  think 
had  added  that  he  himself  had  put  it  into  the  pocket  hook.  An  attorney 
'i^the  name  of  Foul kb,gave  me  this  information,  and  I  went  with  it  to 
Mr.  Wickham,  then,  I  think,  under  secretary,  who  assured  me  that 
li^acircaoistance  should  be  carefully  and  cautiously  investigated  be- 
^  the  execution.  But  the  order  had  gone  down,  and  while  we  were 
conrersing,  the  sentence  was  probably  executed." 

Let  those  who  are  so  destitute  of  humanity  as  to  blame 
I^rd  Qoncurry  for  assisting  to  defend  this  unfortunate  clergy- 
mao,  should  bear  in  mind  that  when  a  prisoner  who  is  indicted 
for  a  capital  offence,  is  from  |)overty  unable  to  procure  legal 
assistance,  the  court  will  assign  counsel  for  his  defence, 
ind  that  such  is  now  the  well  settled  practice,  at  least  in  this 
comtrj. 

About  this  time  itwas  usual  for  a  number  of  young  Irishmen, 
i»bo,Hkeall  not  interested  in  the  continuance  of  abuses,were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  condition  of  their  country,  to  assemble  in  a  kind 
of  dub-room  in  J?*urnival*s  Inn,  where  the  most  violent  of  the 
liberal  papers^  The  PrcBs,  was  taken  in.      Many  English  men 
<>f  the  same  way  of  thinking,  occasionally  attended  to  hear  the 
file  news  and  discass  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  movement 
party.  As  most  of  these  men  were  naturally  obnoxious  to  govern- 
^^nt,  a  close  espionage  was  maintained  over  the  frequenters  of 
this  room,  in  which,  though  on  the  surface  it  appeared  its  habi- 
tces  merely  came  to  pass  away  an  hour  in  chat,  there  was  reason 
to  believe  there  was  many  a  serious  and  dangerous  project 
broached,   Mr.  Lawless  was   one  of  this  knot,  and  possessing 
many  sentiments  in  common  with  his  company,  and  as  wit  and 
vine  were  discussed  as  freely  as  politics,  there  can  be  no 
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reason  for  disbelieving  Lord  Cloncurry,  when  lie  told 
friends  that  of  the  more  serious  basiness  transacted  hei 
knew  nought,  and  that  he  dropped  in  there  so  frequent 
the  evenings  after  a  dinner  party  or  leaving  the  theatr 
young  men  of  the  present  day  resort  to  their  clubs. 

In  the  meantime  affairs  were  coming  to  a  crisis  in  Irel 
The  insurrection,  of  the  progress  of  which  government  was 
instructed,  began  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1798.  Infoj 
though  the  Castle  officials  were  of  the'  appointed  time  foi 
rising  to  which  they  had  led  the  people,  their  own  ere 
would  have  destroyed  them,  had  it  not  been  for  the  wret 
blundering  of  the  few  leaders  who  were  left  at  large, 
population  of  three  counties  were  in  arms,  Kildare,  Wicl 
and  Dublin ;  and  such  was  the  wide  spread  feeling  of  intole 
suffering  amongst  the  peasantry,  that  were  it  not  for 
own  fatuity,  and  the  utter  worthlessness  and  incapacity  c 
great  body  of  their  leaders,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
would  have  been  the  result.  The  details  of  that  wretchec 
break  we  shall  not  enter  on.  Ministers  were  panic  stricken 
were  especially  fearful  lest  any  man  of  rank  or  intellect  si 
join  the  insurgents.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  i 
human  probability  would  have  brought  the  popular  str 
to  a  successful  issue,  was  gone.  The  bare  possibility  o 
Lawless  taking  part  in  the  movement  caused  them  to 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  on  the  31st  May,  the  Hone 
Valentine  Lawless  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  high  in 
Mr.  Secretary  Wickham  took  it  upon  himself  to  state 
letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh  informing  him  of  several  ai 
that  "  There  are  some  papers  found  in  Mr.  Lawless'  poss< 
that  tend  directly  to  shew  his  connexion  with  some  < 
roost  desperate  of  the  republican  party  here,  as  well  as 
those  who  are  in  habitual  communication  with  the  Y 
agents  at  Hamburgh/'  and  earlier  in  the  same  let! 
appears  as  well  from  the  secret  information,  etc.  etc.^  tlie 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  two  gentlemen  recomm 
to  Mr.  Cooke,  that  all  these  persons  were  more  or  less  ( 
implicated  in  the  memorable  conspiracy  in  Ireland.  No 
first  accusation  and  the  last  are  equally  destitute  of  truth, 
only  treasonable  documents  found  on  Mr.  Lawless  or  com 
with  him,  were  a  visiting  card  of  Arthur  O'Connor's 
short  note  from  O'Coigly,  totally  uuconnected  with 
public  affairs  or  private  intrigues,  and  most  likely  an  aoce[ 
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of  adioner  invitation.     We  have  Lord  Gloacurry's  word  for  the 
troth  of  this  last  statement.  The  course^  however^  adopted  by  go- 
rernment  with  Mr.  Lawless  established  the  falsity  of  the  two 
charge?.    If  they  were  true  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
ooDncting  one  against  whom  appearances  and  associations  were 
90  strong ;  and  Pitt,  who  feared  not  to  strike  down  a  Fits- 
genid,  and  blushed  not  in  attempting  to  strip  the  orphan 
diildren  of  the  rebel  chief  of  their  patrimony,  who  afterwards, 
at  a  time  when  vengeance  and  not  precaution  must  have  been 
his  object,  subjected  Lord  Cloncurry  to  a  long  and  cruel  im- 
prisonment, Pitt  was  not  the  man  to  have  spared  Lawless, 
either  for  his  rank  or  his  connections,  if  he  could  have  proved 
tbese  charges  which  Mr.  ^Secretary  Wickham  so  flippantly 
j&akes  in  the  above  letter. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  arrest,    Mr.    Lawless    was 
coQdncted  before  the  Privy  Council  for  examination.  Amongst 
the  Councillors  present  were  the  Lord  Chancellor  Lough- 
borough, afterwards  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
and  William  Pitt.     Indignant  at  the  treatment  which  he  had 
recdvcd,  Mr.  Lawless  declined  answering  any  questions  or 
giving  any  satisfaction  to  his  interrogators.     He  was  remand- 
ed, and  although  an  intimation  was  made  to  him  that  he 
would  be  liberated  on  bail,   he  with    more    hauteur    than 
prudence  declined   the  offer,  replying  that  he  was  imprisoned 
vithoat  anj  reasonable  cause,  and  that  he  would  not  even 
bj  impHcation  afford  grounds  for  justifying  the  arbitrary  con- 
duct of  the  government,  or  giving  a  color  to  their  suspicions. 
The  attempt  to  extort  information  from  him  was   repeated 
several  times,  but  all  without  effect,  and  when  it  was  found 
that  they  coald  make  nothing  of   him  he   was  discharged, 
Mr.  Beeves,  one  of  the  Bow-street  magistracy,  who  was  a 
fiiend  of  his,  becoming  bail  for  his  appearance,  without,  how- 
ever, the  concurrence  or  approbation  of  Mr.  Lawless.     When 
he  was  informed  that  he  was  at  liberty,  Mr.  Lawless  hastened 
to  aoticipate  any  insinuations  which  might  be  offered,  that  his 
silence  was  that  of  conscious  guilt,   and  that  he  was   afraid 
of  betra]ring  himself.     He  at  once  stated  to  the  Chancellor, 
candidly  and  fully,  everything  within  his  knowledge ;  his  con- 
science was  free  of  offence,  and  his  statements  consequently 
tended  neither  to  criminate  himself  nor  any  other  person. 
He  admitted  having  been  a  member  of  the  society  of  United 
Irishmen,  before  tlmt  body  had  rendered  themselves  offensive 
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to  the  law,  that  he  liad  furnished  money  to  O'Goiglj,  ai 
the  nature  of  his  relations  with  him  and  his  connexion  wii 
the  society  of  Furnival's  Inn.  The  matter  terminated  1 
Lord  Loughborough  assuring  him  that  he  was  to  be  con! 
dered  incautious  rather  than  criminal,  and  advising  him 
be  more  careful  for  the  future.  In  tiiese  remarks,  both  tl 
Duke  of  Portland  and  Pitt  who  were  preseiit  concurre 
We  are  thus  enabled  to  fasten  upon  the  ministers  by  h 
own  confession,  the  odium  of  having  imprisoned  an  unoffem 
ing  man  of  whose  innocence  he  was  fully  conscious. 

Although  only  three  weeks  in  confinement,  Mr.  I^awless 
health  had  been  somewhat  impaired,  and  upon  his  releas 
he  set  out  on  an  equestrian  tour  through  England.  Among 
the  other  scenes  of  interest  or  gaiety  visited  by  him  w; 
Scarborough,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  fashionable  wat€ 
ing  ])laces  in  England.  Here  he  met  for  the  first  tini 
Miss  Ryal,  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  Irish  banker.  Tl 
Jady  was  possessed  of  considerable  charms,  both  of  mind  at 
person,  and  intimacy  soon  ripened  into  a  feeling  of  warm 
attachment.  He  paid  his  addresses  to  the  lady,  was  aceepte 
and  as  far  as  her  family  was  concerned  everything  necessa 
for  their  union  was  satisfactorily  arranged.  Mr.  Lawles 
however,  had  considerable  difliculty  in  obtaining  his  fathei 
consent  to  the  match.  After  a  lengthy  and  protract( 
correspondence,  and  the  interference  of  several  friends 
favor  of  Mr.  Lawless's  views,  an  unwilling  consent  w 
obtained  from  his  Lordship,  on  the  condition  of  Lawie 
keeping  his  terms  and  being  called  to  the  bar.  It  was  n< 
however,  until  early  in  the  summer  of  1799,  that  Loi 
Cloncurry  consented  to  his  son's  marriage,  and  the  period 
which  all  obstacles  were  to  be  at  an  end  was  approaching,  wh« 
an  event  beyond  all  human  expectation  interfered  to  blast  h 
hopes — he  was  arrested  on  the  14th  of  April,  1799,  on  a  wa 
rant  issued  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  committed  to  ti 
tower,  where  he  was  detained  for  two  years. 

The  rebellion  in  Ireland  had  been  crushed  with  a  sanguiaa 
ferocity,  such  only  as  we  read  of  in  the  darker  ages, 
great  obstacle  to  the  prime  object  of  Pitt's  ambition,  *'  Tl 
Union/'  had  been  removed— the  public  spirit  had  be< 
crushed ;  and  there  being  nothing  to  fear  from  popular  manife 
tations,  there  remained  but  one  thing  further  necessary  to  aecu 
•mnjorilies  in  the  two  houses  of  the  Irish  Parliament*    Tl 
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ihamdess  bribery,  the  traffic  in  places,  peiitdons  and  titles,  by 
vhich  this  vas  effected,  are  too  notorious  to  require   a   single 
line  of  detail.    The  only  wonder  is,  that  in  an  age  when  poll- 
tical  corruption  was  so  rife,  and  when  opinions  upon  this  sub- 
ject vere  so  much  less  strict  than  tliose  of  our  day,  such  extensive 
incasores  of  demoralization  were  found  necessary,  and  that  ao 
ouQj  resisted  every  temptation.     There  were  a  few  who, 
13  ministers  feared,  could  neither  be  bribed  nor  intimidated,  and 
of  these    was    Lawless.     His  influence  and  example  might 
materially  assist  the  national  party ;  no  precaution  to  insure 
success  was  to  be  sp^ired,  and  a  paltry  and  disgraceful  spite 
/or  his  opposition  to  the  minister's  favourite  ]Toject  was  to  be 
gratified.     Lawless  was  consequently  arrested,  and  his  impri- 
soumeot  was  embittered  by  a  refusal  of  comforts  and  neces- 
nries,  which  displayed  a  petty   malignity,  wliich  is  almost 
incredible.     Few  men  have  passed  througn  such  an  ordeal  as 
Lawless  during  his  imprisonment,  fewer  still,  without  becoming 
misanthropes  or  maniaci?.  Heir  to  a  peerage  and  noble  fortune, 
reared  in  luxury,  he  found  himself  immured  without  the  means 
of  seeking   refuge  from  sorrow  either  in  society  or  books; 
lie  bad    not    even    the    means   of   communicating    freely 
Tith   his   friends    or   family.    The   effect    of  his  imprison* 
ment   on   his    betrothed  wife    was    fatal.       She    saw   that 
e^ery    entreaty    for    his    liberation  was    in   vain,  that  his 
health,  always  delicate,  was  breaking — the   blow   was   too 
heavy — she  languished  for  a  short  time,  and  died  of  a  broken 
heart.     His  father  used  every  exertion  to  procure  his  release 
in  vain ;  his  prayers  were  met,  either  by  an  offensive  neglect, 
orau  equally  cruel  official  reply,  which  meant   npthing^  and 
the  declining  old  man  was  hurried  to  his  grave,  by  the  cruelty 
inflicted  on  his  son, and  the  indignity  with  which  he  was  treated. 
Valentine  Lawless  succeeded  to  liis  title  and   property, 'a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  again  was  rslief  solicited,  but  still  in 
vain.    His  extensive  property  was  going  to  ruin,  and  but  for 
the  energy  of  his  noble  sister,  Charlotte,  his  affairs  would  have 
been  involved  in  inextricable  confusion.     At  length  in  Feb* 
roary,  1801,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act,  which  had 
empowered  ministers  to  detain  him  in   custody,   expired.   It 
was  found  impossible  to  obtain  its  renewal,  and  consequently 
on  the  3rd  of  March,  ISOl,  Lord  Cloncurry,  on  giving  per- 
sonal bul  to  the  amount  of  £5,000,  and  two  sureties  in 
£2,000  each,  was  liberated.  Bank  and  fortune  were  his,but  what 
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elasticity  of  mind  tnnst  he  not  have  possessed^  to  recover  bio 
sachas  had  been  inflicted  on  him.  Enfeebled  in  frame^andbroli 
in  sphrit,  his  property  wasted,  his  country  snnk  in  wretchedn 
and  degradation,  chaffing  beneath  the  sense  of  a  cruel  wroi 
for  which  he  could  obtain  no  redress,  his  fair  fame  tarnish 
his  father  passed  away  without  one  word  of  adieu,  his  protni 
M-ife,  the  woman  he  loved,  lost  in  the  prime  of  her  yo 
and  beauty,  crushed  with  care  and  sorrow,  sunk  into 
early  grave — thus  he  came  forth  from  his  prison.  His  sufferi 
had  no  other  effect  upon  him  than  to  confirm  that  sympa 
for  the  distressed,  to  expand  that  generosity  with  whicl 
had  been  so  especially  endowed. 

Thus  terminated  his  lordship's  unhappy  career  in 
political  world.  His  long  and  useful  after  life,  dev( 
to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  station,  has  passed  in 
even  tenor  of  almost  private  station  ;  he  never  emerged  froin 
retirement,  save  when  some  project  for  developing  the 
sources  of  the  country,  or  improving  the  condition  of  her  ] 
pie  was  broached ;  however,  until  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  i 
freed  from  the  degrading  restrictions  to  which  their  relij 
exposed  them.  Lord  Cloncurry  was  ever  their  advocate, 
influence  was  generally  exercised  rather  by  representations 
interference  in  his  individual  capacity,  than  by  taking  an  ai 
part  in  public  agitations.  One  event  only  occurred  to 
bitter  the  happiness  of  his  home :  his  first  wife,  to  whoi 
had  ever  been  an  indulgent  and  considerate  husband,  I 
victim  to  the  arts  of  a  man  who  availed  himself  of  his  intii 
with  the  family,  and  of  the  hospitality  of  Lord  Cloncurr 
destroy  his  friend's  domestic  happiness,  and  such  was 
cold-blooded  profligacy  of  the  villain,  that  it  is  ere 
reported  he  had  wagered  a  large  sum  on  the  so 
of  his  intrigue.  He  succeeded,  and  such  was  the  ui 
pecting  nature  of  Lord  Cloncurry,  that  it  was  not  unti 
wife,  in  aii  agony  of  repentance  at  having  betrayed  a 
and  coiifiding  husband,  revealed  her  infamy  to  him,  thi 
became  aware  of  his  dishonor.  It  is  said,  we  know  not 
what  accuracy,  that  Lord  Cloncurry,  such  was  the  tende 
of  his  disposition,  would,  were  it  not  for  the  interfereii 
his  friends,  have  again  received  his  wife,  who  fell  by  a  mc 
tary  weakness,  before  the  carefully  planned,  and  delibei 
executed  artifices  of  her  seducer.  -  We  cate  not  to  ent 
the  discussion  of  the  question,  as  to  whether  it  would  have 
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mere  £itiiity  to  haTe  taken  to  his  anus  again  a  faithless  wife, 
or  whether,  bearing  in  mind  her  love  for  him,  the  temptation 
and  iirts  to  which  she  had  been  exposed,  her  confession  and 
vqienUnce,  he  would  not  have  acted  the  part  of  a  christian 
man,  to  have  restored  to  her  place  the  mother  of  his  children* 
Lord  Cloncnm,  acting  still  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  deter* 
mined  to  punish  the  paramour  by  the  only  means  of  reaching  so 
heutkss  arufBan — ^dirongh  that  fortune  which  he  had  made  use 
of  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his  wretched  passions.     An 
action  was  acoordingly  brought,  and  damages,  perhaps  the 
lai^t  ever  given  by  a  jury,  were  assessed  at  ££0,000.    Time, 
vfaieh  effects  such  mighty  changes,  healed  the  wounds  inflicted 
on  Lord  Cloncnrry's  heart.     A  divorce  had  been   obtained 
sbortly  after  the  trial,  and  the  marriage  dissolved  by  an  act  of 
Parliament.     Lady  Gloncurry  returned  to  England,  wliere  she 
continued  afterwards  to  reside,  under  her  maiden  name,  (Miss 
Morgan,)  until,  by  the  death  of  an  uncle,  she  received  a  con- 
lidaable  addition  to  her  fortune,  soon  after  which,  she  mar* 
ried  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church.     His  lordship 
espcmsed  in   second  marriage,  a  widow,  Mrs.  Emily  Leeson, 
mother  of  the  present  Earl  of  Miltown,  by  whom  he  had  issue 
the  present  Lord  Qoneurry,  and  a  large    family,  Valentine, 
hm  ddest  son,  (being  by  his  first  wife,)  having  died  in  1825. 
The  long  and  useful  after  career  of  Lord  Cloocurry,  devoid 
though  it  may  be  of  that  interest  attaching  to  the  stormy 
period  of  his  early  life,  is  weU  worthy  of  perusal.    The  business 
of  his  existence  seemed  to  be,  to  support  every  government  and 
every  ruler  disposed  to  act  honestly  and  fairly  by  this  country ; 
to  unite   men   of  every  sect  who   loved   Ireland ;  to  soften 
the  acerbities  of  religious  and  political  party  spirit;  to  ameli- 
orate the  condition  of  the  people ;  to  educate  the  rising  gener- 
ation ;  to  protect  the  poor  man ;  to  administer  the  duties  of  the 
magistrate,  the  peasant's  judge,  with  conscientious  impartiality; 
to  relieve  want  and  misery ;  to  screen  the  weak  from  oppression 
and  bring  the  offending  to  justice.     His  chanty  was  muniOcent 
as  it  was  unostentatious.     He  used  his  rank  and  his  wealth, 
not  for  the  purposes  of  display,  not  as  a  means  of  obtniu- 
ing  and  wielding  power  and  patronage,  not  for  self-aggran- 
dizement,  but  as  one  to  whom  they  had  been  entrusted  as  a 
steward  to  shield  the  lowly  and  relieve  the  poverty-stricken. 
His  contributions  to  public  charities  were  private,  and  they 
were  generally  conveyed  with  an  intimation  that  the  name  of 
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the  donor  was  not  to  be  made  pablio.     No  tale  of  woe  reachi 
his  ears  that  he  did  not  unsolicited  hasten  to  relieve. 

Though  we  have  written  his  political  life  teiroinated  early,  \ 
were  hardly  correct  in  the  statement ;  certainly  his  public  li 
did  not.  His  attention,  however,  was  rather  devoted  to  soci 
reforms  than  to  national  questions;  bat  to  enter  on  the 
details,  .which  would  occupy  an  immense  space,  is  beyoi 
our  purpose ,  the  reader  will  find  the  history  ably,  zealous 
and  honestly  recorded  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 

After  an  illness  of  a  few  days  Lord  Cloncurry  expired  on  t 
28th  of  October,  1858.  Full  of  years  and  honours  he  pass 
awa}'  to  render  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  and  reap  t 
rewards  of  his  good  deeds.  Happy  would  it  be  for  the  couni 
if  we  possessed  many  like  him,  and  none  who  knew  him 
read  the  narrative  of  his  life,  but  will  feel  the  correctness 
the  sculptor's  taste,  when  he  placed  the  figure  of  Hiben 
beside  the  bust  of  Cloncurry,  resting  an  arm  on  his  sliould 
as  would  a  mother  in  embracing  a  dutiful  and  loving  cbi 
conscious  of  his  afitsctioii  and  proud  of  his  protecting  manho 
Let  those  to  whom  God  has  given  wealth  and  power  study 
Life  of  Cloncurry  and  follow  his  example,  if  they  desire,  wl 
the  last  debt  is  to  be  paid,  to  sink  into  an  honored  gra 
confiding  in  their  own  rectitude  when  about  to  stand  bef 
the  Eternal  Judge,  with  the  regrets  of  good  men  and  the  tc 
of  a  nation,  bequeathing  to  their  family  the  proud  inhentai 
of  a  revered  name. 


A£T.  VIL— THE  MILITIA  AND  THE  LINE. 

J.  AeU  \htk  and  16M  ridoria,  Ckapierh^:  11  th  Victoria, 
Chapters,  13,  16, 107,  amdotiers  being  the  Acte  of  Par* 
liament,  Regulating  tke  present  Militia  Metabliekment 
of  tke  United  Kingdame. 

f.  War  Office  Circulars  of  March,  1855.  Being  those  Relat' 
ing  to  The  Militia. 

Siartiing  aud  terrible  as  have  been  the  incideuis  of  the 
Crimean  Expedition,  they  have  as  yet  but  barely  awakened 
tLe  Eiigjish  public  mind  to  the  fact  that  we  are  in  a  state 
of  war.    The  long,  long  peace — ^tbe  many  instances  in  which 
tiie  gathering  of  storm  clouds  in    the  political  atmosphere 
dissipated  aud   passed   away    without   explosion — the  huge 
self-contentment  which  England's  commercial  prosperity^  and 
tlie  adulation  it  won  for    her,   from  foreign  -  visitants   and 
writers,  had  tended  to  foster  and  augment — all  have  contri- 
buted to  lull   her  people  iuto  a  false  security^  and  to  render 
it  difficult  for  them  fully  to  realize  even  now  the  fact,  that 
their  triumphs  of  peace  are  interrupted,  and  that  hard  blows, 
aud  stern  and  bloody^  and  widewasting  contention  in  arms 
are  displacing^  and  replacing,  the  pacific  strivings  and  gain* 
fui  and  accumulating  enterprises  of  trade. 

When  this  lias  been  and  is  the  case — as  any  one  with  the 
most  ordinary  opportunities  of  knowing  the  Enghsh  mind 
will  at  once  admit  it  to  be — there  is  no  longer  much  room  to 
wooder  at  the  defects  and  blunders  so  notoriously  and 
lamentably  noanifested  in  our  military  arrangements.  It  was 
bat  natural  that  a  state  of  things  so  entirely  unexpected  and 
nadreamt  of,  should  not  have  been  prepared  for ;  and  that 
01}  the  contrary,  even  the  ordinary  military  establishment  of 
t!ie  country  should  have  become  the  object  of  cavil  and  at- 
tack, by  reason  of  its  apparent  want  of  necessity  aud  indis- 
putable expense. 

We  shall  not  stop  here  to  enquire  and  determine  to  what 
degree  that  kind  of  dilettante  republicanism,  so  often  notice- 
able in  the  sayings  and  doing  of  the  potential  middle  classes 
of  England  lias  contributed  to  stimulate  the  attacks  in  ques- 
tion, and  to  render  them,  partially  indeed,  but  still  only  too 
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extensively  successful.  As  it  would  not  altogether  be  very 
consistent  with  the  reforming  professions  and  reclamations  of 
these  classes,  to  seek  to  lay  holu  for  their  owr  use  and  benefit 
of  the  patronage  afforded  by  military  expenditure,  the  next 
best  thing  in  their  opinion,  was  to  deprive  the  aristocracy  of 
it ;  and  to  this  object  trhen  every  effort  has  been  sedulouslj 
and  constantly  directed.  The  platitudes  about  the  uncon- 
stitutionality of  a  standing  army — the  more  plausible,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  reasonable,  diatribes  against  the  system  oi 
promotion  as  existing ;  the  furbishing  up,  and  where  thought 
required,  the  exaggerating  of  every  case  of  alleged,  or  proved 
misconduct  of  military  authorities — these  and  other  such 
auxiliary  means  have  been  industriously  and  perseveringlj 
employed ;  and  the  result  of  the  whole  has  been,  that  res 
trictions  and  reductions  have  from  time  to  time  been  carried 
in  Parliament,  which  have  undeniably  and  with  deplorable 
effectiveness,  operated  to  diminish  the  efficiency  of  our  army^ 
and  thereby  not  very  indirectly  to  occasion  much  of  the  lieavj 
disasters  we  have  had  to  lament. 

There  were  many  warnifigs  of  this.  Experienced  Officersj 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  frequently  labored  to  impress  upon 
the  public  mind  the  danger  of  so  ill-advised  an  economy ; 
and  foretold,  what  has  been  unhappily  proved  in  the  mosi 
overwhelming  manner  by  the  events  of  the  last  twelvemonths 
that  the  comparatively  paltry  savings  and  clippings  of  tht 
thirty  or  forty  years  of  peace  would  be  found  not  only  to  hav< 
a  most  injurious  and  crip^ng  effect  on  onr  fir^t  efforts  ir 
our  next  war,  but  would  then  necessitate  a  new  aiic 
immediate  expenditure,  far  outbalancitig  in  money  amount,  U 
say  nothing  of  other  considerations,  the  aggregate  of  tlu 
long  series  of  reductions. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  ur- 
gently  remonstrated  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords 
against  the  general  impolicy  of  tliese  progressive  redactions 
and  forcibly  pointed  out  the  particular  hardships  they  inflictec 
upon  the  army ;  in  depriving  it  of  adequate  reliefs  in  th( 
tour  of  colonial  duty,  and  altogether  so  weakening  it,  thai 
to  use  his  own  strong  expression,  England  had  altogetW  nc 
more  men  in  arms  than  barely  sufficed  to  supply  the  sentries 
oT(  post  throughout  her  wide  dominions. 

All  idea  of  a  reserve  force  was  long  abandoned  and  forgotten 
It  really  seemed  as  if  the  ruling  powers  of  the  British  £mpir< 
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expecled  and  believed  that  either  the  peace  of  Europe,  or  the 
lives  and  vigor  of  their  existing  nnmber  of  soldiers  woald 
be  perpetoaL  Even  the  occasional  "  little  wars''  in  Indian  or 
Caffre  territory  no  further  disturbed  their  quietism  than  to 
cause  a  few  scanty  additions  to  be  made  to  the  battalions 
sctoally  employed  at  the  scene  of  conflict ;  and  where  the 
casualties  of  service  did  not  suffice  ere  the  end  of  these  "  little 
wars,"  to  nullify  the  additions  so  made,  a  positive  redaction 
to  the  previous  sCatu  quo  was  sure  to  follow. 

When  such  was  the  manner  in  which  the  regular  army  was 
treated,  the  most  uninformed  person  in  military  affairs  will 
readily  have  surmised  that  the  old  constitutional  force  of  the 
Goantiy,  the  militia,  were  very  early  put  out  of  question 
altogether:  such  was  the  haste  with  which  its  services  were 
sought  to  be  dispensed  with,  that  some  regiments  were 
diamibodied  and  disbanded,almo8t  before  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
had  reached  the  scene  of  his  first  exile,  the  Island  of  Elba,  in 
the  year  18l4i.  But  no  partial  concession  upon  this  point 
vas  of  avail  to  stay  the  hasty  hands  of  the  economists  or 
constitutionaliats,  as  they  assumed  to  be,  of  the  day ;  and 
aoeordiogly,  the  winter  of  ISI^n-ISIS  was  marked  by  several 
dbrts  on  their  part  to  compel  the  then  government  to  get 
nd  of  the  militia  at  once.  The  celebrated  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly 
capped  the  dimax  of  these  efforts  on  the  28th  of  Pebruary, 
1H16,  acascdy  more  than  a  month  before  it  was  announced  to 
the  same  House  of  Commons  that  the  dogs  of  war  were  let 
slip  again,  on  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  and  his 
laading  in  France.     Sir  Samners  motion  was  as  follows : — 

^  Thai  nine  months  having  now  elapsed  since  the  definitive 
treafy  of  peace  with  France  was  signed ;  and  this  country 
having  during  the  whole  of  that  period  been  at  peace  not  only 
vith  Franee^  but  with  every  power  in  Europe;  and  no  cause 
whatever  having  existed  or  existing  now,  for  apprehending 
iavaakiB  by  a  foreign  enemy,  or  any  insonrectiim  or  rebelhtoo 
within  the  realm,  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  true  intent 
sod  meaning  of  the  Act  of  42  Geo.  3^  o.  90,  to  continue  any 
part  of  the  militia  force  of  this  oountry  still  embodied.'''!^ 

The  arguments  with  which  he  supported  his  motion  may  be 
tboi  aommarily  ftated.  Fiist,  the  absence  of  Foreign  War, 
(that  with  the  United  States  being  oonsidered  on  the  eve.  of 
aettluBent) — and  similar  absence  of  domestic  disturbanees  or 

•  Bantard,  Vol.  29,  pTlO^.  1815. 
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insurpectiou.  Secondly,  the  severe  sacrifices  which  service  in 
the  ranks  of  the  militia  imposed  upon  the  lower  orders,  in 
tlieir  separation  from  their  homes  and  families,— their  nece?- 
sarj  total  abandonment  of  all  civil  occupations  and  habit", 
their  deprivation  of  civil  rights  and  subjection  to  military  law. 
Thirdly,  that  nfilher  the  Constitution,  nor  the  Act  of  Edward 
tlie  Third,  which  firj*t  gave  organization  to  the  militia,  con- 
ferred ujmn  the  sovereign  any  power  to  call  for  the  personal 
services  of  the  subject,  excepting  in  the  cases  of  actuiil  irtvasion 
of  the  realm,  or  of  rebellion ;  and  that  the  Act  of  4-2nd 
of  George  the  3rd,  chapter  90,  (quoted  in  the  terms  of  his 
motion)  recognized  the  royal  authority  fro  that  extent  only, 
and  expressly  under  tlic  specified  limitations.  Finally,  he 
appealed  to  all  precedent  to  justify  the  proposition  he  had 
made.  ' 

Tlie  answer  to  him  from  the  ministeriiil  side  of  the  House 
comprehended  the  following  obsehhtlon^  :^ —  *'    '  " 

First,  that  the  war  with  America  was  not  ehtirelj"  atitt'ttid ; 
and  that  even  if  it  were,  the  state  of  Ihifopfe  Was  not  yet^^o 
settled  down  as  to  warrant  a  diminution  of  the  mitrfary  force 
of  Great  Britain  ;  especially  considering  thaft  a  porljdn  <5f  her 
regular  army  has,  according  to  the  arrangements  between 
the  allied  powers,  to  remain  for  a  tim^  in  France  as'  ati  i^riiiy 
of  occui>ation.  Secondly,  that  thfe  Acts  ref^rr^fd  to.  While 
providing  specially  fw*  the  levying  of  the  miMtia  force,  were 
silent  as  to  the  manner  and  time  of  its  di^embddiment ;  and 
that  a  discretion  on  those  poinrs  was  therefore  fr6  be  inferred 
as  being  left  to  the  government  of  the  day.  I'hftrtly,  Ihat 
there  were  precedents,  as  in  176t)  and  17^1,"  when  the  militia 
were  retained  inarms  although  all  danger  of  in  vask»ri*^%fK] 
ceased;  in  1805  when  the  situation  of  afniirsiharlMid'^^lt^ 
their  being  called  out  rto  longei^  existed,  and  ill  l*W'*heB 
the  French  army  w«P  tot^ly  ruined  in  the ' Russisiti'e^frtpmgn 
and  therefore  the  danger  of  invasion  dOrfd'nblbngpf^'lfe^slMC 
to  eltist.  ■    .     ,  l:  .,-.  'q<ff:w  -  -*iit  \r 

The  best  comment  upon  this  debate,  i^i^byaiinj^  *rilifi§ 
attention  to  the  fact  before  iitlttded  to,  tfefatln^^^lWrfn  si: 
wtAs  after  it  the  country  was  again  plunged  ii^toihe 'W)iter  b 
war.  It  is  truelhe  latter  wte  brief ;  but^  only  by  tipWttl^'  b 
the  promptitude  with' which  £ngliind  whs  en6blM-Uir~4«a 
her  part  by  the  dispatdi  of  troo^w  to  Belgium.  Birth  th< 
militia  been  disbanded,  it  would  have  been  utterly  imj^^s^bL 
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for  ber  to  have  dispensed  with  the  presence  of  her  regular 
arm;— the  battle  of  Waterloo  would  not  have  occurred — 
the  Prussians  would  have  been  beaten  in  detail — the  junction 
uf  the  Russians  and  Au8tria.ns  prevented^  and  the  whole 
&oe  and  destinies  of  Europe  woiild  have  been  changed^  and 
certainly  to  the  disadvantage  and  heavy  detriment  of  Great 
Britain. 

No  warning  however^  was  taken  from  this  narrow  escape,  as 
we  have  already  remarked^  and  shall  presently  have  to  shew 
more  in  detail.  Meantime  it  cannot  be  out  of  place  here  to 
gire  a  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  the  militia  force  of 
these  countries^  in  illustration  of  the  statements  and  arguments 
to  which  we  have  been  idludin^^  and  several  of  which  are 
banning  to  re-appear,  in  the  reports  and  speeches^  nud  in 
the  leading  article  columns  of  newspapers,  in  our  own  day. 

We  are  not  about  to  waste  time  with  a  dissertation  on  the 
early  military  systems  established  in  EngUnd  by  the  Danes, 
Saxons,  and  ^[ormans.  It  is  sufficient  io  say,  that  most 
aathorities  are  now  agreed,  in  considering  the  ancient ''  Fyrd^' 
of  the  Saxons  as  the  first  foundation  of  our  army.  According 
to  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  iu  his  JRUe  and  Progreu  of  tie 
EuglUl  ComnumweaUh,  this  ''  Fyrd"  seems  to  have  been  a 
general  levy  in  arms^  of  all  classes  of  subjects,  in  the  field,  under 
penalties  proportioned  to  the  rank  and  fortune  of  each.  This 
sj^em  was  modified  and  regulated  in  some  of  its  parts  by 
Alfred  the  Great,  and  King  lEklward  the  Confessor.  The 
Norman  conquest  superadded  Uie  institution  of  a  feudal  army, 
furnished  by  the  tenants  of  Knights'  fees :  which  really  had 
some  of  the  features  of  the  modern  system  of  a  standing  army, 
inasmuch  as  many  of  those  composing  the  array  remained  for 
loi^  periods  toffether  in  arms,  and  received  a  money  remune- 
ration, or  regular  pay.  But  the  old  Saxon  "  Fyrd"  was  not 
the  less  carefully  kept  up  with  its  limited  and  periodical  terms 
of  service,  and  its  annual  ''  exhibitions  of  arms"  of  the  nature 
of  the  **  wappenschaw,''  so  graphically  described  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  his  admirable  Old  Mortahiy. 

Attempts,  happily  unsuccessful,  were  made  from  time  to 
time  in  the  long  interval .  of  centuries  from  the  Norman 
Conquest  down  to  tlie  Bevolution  of  1688,  to  destroy  the 
separated  and  independent  character  of  this  '^Fyrd"  or 
**  militia"  force,  and  blend  it  with  the  regularly  hired  and  paid 
forces  of  the  crown.  But  the  stubborn  constitutional  spirit 
2S 
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of  England  steadily  reristed  and  lepeUed  these  attempts,  and 
carefully  embodied  provisions  against  them  in  various  acts  of 
Parliament.  Thas  we  have  the  statute  Ist  Edward  3,  c.  5, 
which  declares  that  ^  The  King  wills,  that  na  man  shall 
henceforth  be  charged  to  arm  himsdf  otherwise  than  was  wont 
in  the  tiroes  of  his  progenitors.  Kings  of  England ;  and  that 
no  man  be  compelled  to  go  out  of  his  shire  bat  where  necessity 
requireth  and  sudden  coming  of  strange  enemies  into  the 
realm ;  and  that  it  shall  be  done  as  hath  been  used  in  times 
past,  for  the  defence  of  the  realm.** 

In  the  same  year  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  second  statute  of 
that  year,  chapter  16,  was  avowedly  passed  for  the  relief  of 
individuals  who, ''  at  the  suggestion  of  false  and  evil  counsel- 
lors and  by  duress/*  had  been  prevailed  on  to  come  under 
burdensome  obligations  to  perform  mflitary  duties. 

Several  years  later,  in  1S51,  the  fifth  sl^tute  of  the  25th  ol 
Edward  the  Third,  chapter  eight,  enacted  ''that  no  man  shall 
be  constrained  to  find  men  of  arms,  hobelers,  nor  archen 
other  than  those  who  hold  by  such  services,  if  it  be  not  b] 
common  assent  and  grant  made  in  Parliament." 

In  the  5th  year  of  Henry  the  Fourth  a  statute,  limited,  b; 
defining  more  clearly  than  oefore  was  the  case,  the  ppwers  as 
sumed  by  the  ''Commissioners  of  Array,"  whom  the  Crow 
had  from  time  to  time  appointed  with  a  view  of  enlarging  i| 
military  authority  by  gradual  encroachments  on  the  old  muiti 
system.  This  statute  assumed,  as  a  necessary  preUmmarj, 
foreign  invasion,  and  then  went  on  to  authorize  the  Commii 
sioners  of  Array  under  such  circumstances,  to  array  and  trai 
all  men  at  arms ; — to  cause  all  able-bodied  men  to  arm  then 
selves  according  to  their  substance — to  amerce  those  unable  i 
bear  arms  in  what  might  be  judged  a  moniey-equivaleut  fi 
armed  service,  and  finally  to  require  persons  so  armed  i 
attend  on  the  sea-shore,  or  elsewhere,  in  the  case  of  daugc 
The  long  contest  between  prerogarive  and  constitutujii 
law  in  these  matters,  came  to  a  head  in  the  reign  of  Charl 
the  First.  His  father,  James  the  First,  had  by  statutes 
the  1st  and  21st  years  of  his  reign  repealed  the  old  «rf 
commonly  called  the  Statutes  of  Armour,  namely,  the  i 
Henry  the  Second  and  the  13  Edward  the  First,  chapter  ri 
modified  and  confirmed  by  the  4th  and  5th  Philip  and  Mai 
chapter  two,  which  obliged  every  man  to  keep  a  certa 
supply  of  the  arms  in  use  at  the  periods  respectively  of  t 
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Enactments  in  qtiesttion.    Bat  throng  ^ome  inadvertence  the 

irpeal  of  these  acts  also  indoded  the  rep^  of  the  power 

vtich  thej  declared  to  be  in  the  monarch  of  these  realms  to 

command  the  military  array  of  the  country.    And  on  some  of 

those  powers  being  used  Dy  Charled  tKfe  rirst  in  the  issue  of 

eommisstions  of  lieutenancy  and  otherwise,  the  Long  Parliament 

eagerly  raised  and  maintained  the  argument,  that  those  powers 

bad  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  the  command  of  the  militia  could 

onl;  be  rightfully  assumed  and  exercised  by  the  King,  with 

the  consent  and  permission  of  Parliament.    On  this  among 

other  weighty  constitutional  points,  the  bloody  issue  of  the 

Civil  War  was  joined. 

Serjeant  Stephen,  ill  his  Jfeto  Commeniatxe%  on,  ike  Laws 
ifEn^nd,  Sd  Edition,  185S,  p.  570,  thus  epitomizes  the 
resumption  by  the  Crown  of  the  position  from  which  it  was 
forced  in  the  wild  ttopest  that  overwhelmed  its  holder  in 
1649,  and  flung  the  crown  itself  down  in  the  dust  for  years, 
OD Jer  the  feet  of  an  ambitious  and  successful  soldier, 

"Soon  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  when 
the  military  tenures  were  abolished,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
aseertain  the  power  of  the  militia,  to  'recbgni2e  the  sole  right 
of  the  Crown  to  govern  and  command  them,  and  to  put  the 
vbole  itito  n  fnore  regular  method  of  militanr  subordination  ; 
and  the  order  iti  which  the  militia  novr  stailas  by  law  is  prin- 
cipally built  upon  the  statutes  which  '^ere  then  enacted-     It 
is  tnie  the  two  last  of  them  are  repeated  ;  (13  and  14  Car.  2, 
c  8,  aAd  15  Car.  2,  c.  4)  but  matiy  6f  thfeir  provisions  are 
re-enacted  with  the  addition  of  som^  new  i^egulalions  by  the 
present  militia  laws ;  the  general  scheme  of  vmich  is  to  disci- 
pline att  stated  periods  for  the  internal  defence  of  the  country, 
t  certain  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  county,  chosen 
cither  by  volantary  enlistment  or  by  lot  for  five  years,  and 
officeredf  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  deputy  lieutenants  and 
other  persons  with  a  certain  qualification  in  point  of  property, 
nnder  a  conrarission  fh)m  the  Crown." 

The  words  of  the  statutes  of  Charles  the  Second  were — 
"Hiat  the  sole  supreme  government,  command  and  disposition 
of  (be  rnlKtid,  and  of  all  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  of  all 
fort^  and  places  of  strength  is,  and  by  the  laws  of  England 
ever  was,  the  undoubted  right  of  His  Majesty  and  his  Hpyal 
Predecewors-'* 
These  Acts  then  went  on  to  provide  for  the  levying  of  the 
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militia  by  the  Lieutenants  and  Deputies  of  Counties^  and  t 
system  they  established,  or  re-established  and  defined,  fon 
the  main  groundwork  of  the  Militia  System  of  the  present  di 
In  its  details,  however,  it  has  been  considerably  modifi( 
altered  and  amended  by  nearly  fifty  subsequent  acts,  of  whi 
about  twenty  date  from  the  reign  of  our  present  gracic 
Sovereign. 

Not  to  weary  the  reader  with  details,  technical  or  otherwi 
it  is  sufiicent,  as  regards  the  existing  position  of  the  law, 
state  what  follows. 

By  the  Act  15th  and  16th  Victoria,  chapter  50,  section 
Her  Majesty  is  empowered,  by  advice  of  her  Privy  Conn 
to  raise  and  keep  up  in  England  and  Wales  a  force  of  eigl 
thousand  privates  of  militia ;  which  in  the  event  of  invasi 
or  imminent  danger  thereof,  she  may  increase  to  the  num 
of  120,000 — the  enrolment  to  be  voluntary :  but  reserv; 
the  power  of  resorting  to  the  Ballot 

By  the  17th  Victoria,  chap.  13,  she  has  been  empowered 
call  out  and  embody  the  militia  of  the  three  countries,  wh 
ever  a  state  of  war  exists,   without  reference  to  the 
conditions   of  the  danger   of  foreign  invasion   or  dome 
rebellion. 

By  the  17th  Victoria,  chapter  16,  she  received  powers 
cause  to^  be  raised  and  embodied  10,000  privates  in  Scotia 
to  serve  as  the  militia  of  that  kingdom. 

By  the  17th  Victoria,  chapter  107,  a  similar  power  is  gi 
to  raise  30,000  privates  to  serve  as  a  similar  force  for  Irela 
And  the  four  Acts  we  have  mentioned  provide  for  the  en 
ment  of  these  forces  by  voluntary  enlistment,  leaving  untoi 
ed,  however,  the  power  of  resorting  to  the  old  plan  of 
ballot,  in  case  of  necessity. 

In  the  short  Session  of  December  last,  another  Act 

Eassed,  enabling  Her  Majesty  to  accept  the  service! 
lilitia  Regiments  volunteering  to  serve  out  of  the  conn 
in  any  of  her  Majesty's  Colonial  Possessions  and  Dependen 
abroad. 

Under  these  Acts  the  following  Eegiments  are  on  the  Mi 
List,  according  to  the  latest  returns  that  are  accessible  to 


lat  Regiment  of  Militia,  designated  the  Srd 

West  York  (Light  Infantary). 
2nd.  Huntingdonshire  Rifles. 
8rd.  The  Ist  and  2nd  Durham  Inflmtry,  and 

the  Durham  Artillery. 
4th.  Rutlandahire  Rifles  (not  embodied). 


5th.  The  Regiment  designated  as  th 

West  York  Regtmenu 
6th.  The  1st  and  Snd  Royal  Chasldre. 
7tb.  The  Royal  Berkshire. 
8th.  The  Royal  North  Lincoln  Regime 
9th.  The  Royal  Conberland. 
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IKllliWert  SoffbUL 

Uth.  Iba  ted  Rojal  Suirej. 
WLIuCTork. 

ttk.  Socth  Harapdiire;  alio,  HAinp«tare 
ArtiUerr,  and  Hants  (Isle  of  Wlsbt) 
AttiUefx. 
141^  The  East  Esaex. 
UU.  Tbe  Dema  Aztillerj. 
1«:j.  The  1st  Somenntshlre. 
174.  Bonl  W\e9tnMr1and  U^t  Iniantry. 


Light  Ix&bntry. 
itEasex 


IM.  Tlw  West  Eawx, 

MIL  lat  BofBl  SwroT^ 

niL  3Dd  West  York  Begiment 

39lid.  Hortli  YotkRUtt. 

2Jd  Bc^al^SoathGkmoesterLightln&ntiT. 

UtiL  Royal  Caermartben  Rifles. 

2tth.  SoDtti  Deren. 

S62i.  The  Leiceater  Regiment. 

8tt.  Tbe  Nortlrasibertaod  Ugbt  lafiuitiT ; 

also  tha  Northomberland  Artillery. 

The    latter     Regiment,    bowerer, 

doea  not  appear  to  bave  been  as  yet 

embodied,  or  called  oat. 
KA.  Tbe  Bojal  Pembrokeshire  Artillery. 
Hr^  Tbe  Royal  Sooth  Lincoln  Regiment. 
lUh.  Ibe  Hertterdshire  Regtanent. 
Slsu  Royal  Brecknock  Rifles. 
89Dd.  Royal  Flintshire, 
ttd.  Bayal  WiftsUre. 
Mch.  SdlbRc  Artmery. 
Utk.  Ibe  Bogral  teeks,  or  the  King's  Own. 
ddtk  Tbe  1st  and  2nd  Warwickshire  Regi- 

nUL  Tbe  West  Kent  Light  Iniknttr. 

SSth.  Tbe  Dake  of  Cornwall's  Rangers ; 
also,  tbe  Ind  Cornwall  Rifle  Begi- 
ment  (not  yet  embodied). 

aailL  Tba  Ut  or  Weat  Norfolk. 

IM.  Tbe  avd,  or  East  Norfoik;  also,  the 
Sorfclk  ArtlDeiy. 

4isL  The  lat*  or  East  Devon. 

Aid.  Tbe  Dorset  Regiment 

Art.  Tba  Soirtk  Hauls  (not  embodied). 

44«k  Royal  Glamorganshire  Light  Inikntry. 

4Mh.  lat  Rofal  Lancashire,  or  Duke  of 
Xancaster's  Own ;  alao^  the  4th  and 
ftlh  Royal  LMMsster,  and  the  Royal 
LaDoaahire Artillery.  A6ih  and  7th 
have  recently  b<:en  added  and 
cartiodled,  but  wttiiont  tiie  deslgna- 
tion  of  **  Royal."  The  Snd  and  3rd 
Royal  I^mcaabire  are  numbered 
kwrar  ^owiiL 

vOl  stiju  Deublf^tthlre  Rinea. 

iTth.  The  fieooad  Someraetshire  Regiment 

tfsh.  Tba  Kertbamptonsblre. 

ttib.  Ibe  East  Kent;  also,  tbe  Kent 
ArtlDery. 

Mb.  RoTal  Radnorshtro  Rlflos. 

SUt  OxiiiMdahire. 

ttad.  The  Herefordshire. 

Mil  Roysl  Sossex  Iteht  Infimtiy. 

Mtk  Tbe  Shropshire  Regiment. 

sn.  loyal  Waatmmsler  Ifiddlfioek  Regl- 
ment 

MCh.  Royal  CanwYoo. 

S7th.  Royal  MontgomeryBhlre.  | 

Mb.  MawdtnaRoyal lliddleaex. 

Htb.  Nottingham  or  Boyal  Sherwood 
Fensters. 

«nh.  Royal  Jfetbmeth  Rifles. 

list  Royal  Aaglcoaa  Light  Infantry. 


aSnd .  Derby  Reiglment  * 

63rd   Isle  of  Wight  Light  Inftntry. 

64th.  Royal  Cardigan  Rifles. 

66th.  Royal  East  Middlesex. 

66th.  King's  Own  Staffordshire. 

67th.  Worcester. 

68th.  Cambridgeshire. 

69tb.  Royal  North  Gloneestarshire. 

70tlL  Coanty  Carlow  Regiment. 

71st.  Conaty  Fermanagh  Regiment. 

73nd.  Kirkcudbright  Light  Infantry. 

78rd.  Berwick,  Ac,  Regiment 

74th.  Royal  Lanarkshliw. 

75th.  Armagh  County. 

76th.  InremesB,  Ac^  Regiment 

77th.  Royal  North  Down  County. 

78th.  Fifeshlre  Regiment 

79th.  Antrim  Queen  s  Own  Royal  Rifles. 

80th.  Royal  Tyrone. 

81  St  Domftiea,  Ac,  Regiment 

82nd  County  Mayo  (South). 

88rd.  Or  2nd  Tower  Hamlets*  Regiment 

84th.  Tipperaiy,  or  Duke  of    Clarence's. 

85th.  Prince    of  Wales'  Royal    Longford. 

86th.  Royal  Perth. 

87th«  South  Cork  Regiment  Light  Infantrv. 

88th.  KUdare  Regiment 

89th.  Aberdeenshire. 

90th.  Stirlingshire,  Ac  ,  Regiment 

9Lit.  Galway  Regiment 

92nd.  Wicklow  Regiment. 

93rd.  Roscommon  Regiment 

94th   Clare  Regiment 

96th.  Londonderry  Regtanent  of  Artillery. 

96th.  Ross  and  Caithness  Regiment. 

97th   King's  Own  Light  Infiuitry  (Middle- 
sex). 

98th.  King's  County  Regiment. 

99th.  Wezford  County. 

100th.  Royal  Dublin  City  Regiment 

101st  Oavan  Light  Infbntry. 

102nd.  Prince  of  Wales'  Donegal  County. 

103rd.  Uraerlck  City 

104th.  Queen's  County  Regiment 

105th  Forfar,  Ac,  Kegimeiit 

106th.  Royal  London. 

107th.  Kerry  County. 

108th.  Louth  County. 

109th.  Dublin  County. 

110th.  City  of  Cork. 

lUtb.  Leitrim. 

112tJi.  South  Down. 

113th.  2nd  Duka  of  LanossteifB  Own. 

114tb.  Westmeath  liegiment 

116th.  Prtnee  Regent's  Royal  Ayrshire. 

116th.  Royal  North  Cork  Rifles. 

117tb-  Argyle  Regiment 

118th.  Koyal  Cornwall  and  Devon  Miners 

Light  Infantry. 
119th.  Royal  Heath. 
120th.  North  Mayo. 
121st  Monaghan. 
122nd. 

123rd.  Koyal  Limerick  County. 
134th.  Sllgo  Regiment 
125th.  3rd  Royal  Umcashire. 
126th.  Edinburgh. 
127th.  Kilkenny. 
I28th.  Waterford  Artillery. 
129th.  Renfrew. 
130th. 
(Besldts  the  Channel  Uiina.i  Militia ) 
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The  strength  or  numerical  total  of  each  of  the  Begimentsou 
the  foregoing  list,  we  have  not  at  present  the  means  of  stating, 
save  with  regard  to  so  few  of  them,  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  observe  upon  the  subject. 

Any  person  who  looks  over  the  army  Ust  will  see  that 
many  Begiments  of  the  line  bear  the  same,  what  we  may  caU 
County i  defignatwns  as  many  of  the  Militia  Begiments,  and  in 
some  few  cases,  the  numbers  on  the  Boll  are  the  same.  Thus 
the  Northamptonshire  Militia  are  numbered  as  the  48th,  on 
the  Militia  Boll,  and  the  48th  Begiment  of  the  line  is  entitled, 
"  the  48th,  or  Northaraj)tonshire  Begiment  of  Foot/'  In  the 
majority  of  cases^  however,  the  numbering  is  different,  while 
the  names  are  siinilar ;  the  fact  is,  that  the  line  Kegioaents 
with  local  designations,  were  originally  raised  in  the  localities 
whose  titles  they  bear,  and  the  difference  or  coincidence  of 
numbers  between  them  and  certain  Militia  B^ments  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  accidental. 

From  a  work  entitled  The  Royal  MilUia  and  Ttmanrf 
Cavalry  Anny  LUt.  By  Arthur  Lleighy  Esq.,  late  lieuknant 
in  Her  Majesty* %  seventy-seventh  Regiment  of  the  line^  nov 
Comet  in  the  Uxbridge  Regiment  of  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  ve 
take  the  following  record  of  events,  affecting  and  connected 
with  the  militia  during  the  French  war,  as  also,  on  one  occa- 
sion, some  13  years  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
same.  As  that  force,  from  the  tremendous  dimensions  the  pre- 
sent war  is  beginning  to  assume,  and  the  precariousness  that 
always  attends  alliances,  amid  the  casualties  and  changes 
of  a  European  struggle,  is  likely  to  become  of  very  considerable 
importance  ere  long,  in  the  minds  of  the  most  superficial  ob< 
server  of  current  events;  what  follows  may,  if  not  at  tne  moment, 
yet  before  many  months,  prove  of  immediate  interest  and 
relevancy,  and  is,  at  any  rate,  very  pertinent  to  our  subject:— 

Summary  of  the  general  orders  issued  from  the  Horse  Guards,  frooo 
1793  to  1816,  with  reference  to  the  Militia— Services  of  the  R^ 
ments  of  Militia,  and  volunteering  to  the  Line  during  the  war- 
Votes  of  thanks  from  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  I8tf 
and  1814 — War  oflSce  circular,  1st  December,  J  845— ditto,  Homi 
office — Militias  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 


The  general  orders  issued  from  the  Horse  Guards  from  time  t< 
time,  have  contained  various  provisions  for  the  eouipment  and  dis 
cipline  of  the  Militia,     In  i7d3,  the  officers  of  Militia  were  orderei 
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toproride  themselYes  with  Camp  Equipage — 1793 :  Qeneral  order, 
gnotbg  certain  allowance  of  baggage  and  forage  iponej  to  officers 
of  Mffitia,  at  the  following  rate :—  a  Colonel,  baggage  and  forage 
mooej  £36  per  aDnum — ^Lieutenant  Colonel*  £S0 — Mi^or  £2fr^ 
Ctftm,  XsSo.    Forage  [allowance   for  officers'  horses  when  en- 
caoped—  a  Colonel,  9  horses-^Iiieutenant  Colonel*  7 — Mijor»  5^^ 
Oapiam,  3— Captain  Lieutenant,  2.    A  circular,  dated.  War  office, 
I8Uv  September,   1798,  respecting  paj :— paj  for  Serjeant  Major 
i&d  Qoartermastrr  Serjeant,  la.  od.— -Serjeant,  Is. — Corporal  and 
Dnmuner,  6d. — ^PriTate,  8d.    Total  of  a  Private's  pay  and  peon* 
BvjaBoirances : — Paj,  £9  2s.  6d' par  annum — Bread,  £2  5s.  7  d. 
for  Decessaries,    £1   58.4^ — total,  i^l2  ISs.  6d.     1795— Several 
men  of  the  Oxford  Begimeut  of  Militia  were  tried  by  Court  Mar- 
tU,  for  mudny,  and  found  gnilty — two  were  executed — one  received 
I50a  lashes— one,  lOOO-^ne,  £00  lashes.     A  general  order  was 
iMed  this  year,  p^mitting  the  men  of  the  Militia  to  assist  the  far- 
mers to  thresh  thie  corn,  as  also,  several  orders  to  regulate  the  price 
of  bread,  meat,  and  necessaries.     179d— -A  general  order  was  issued, 
orderiog  the  Militia  while  embodied,  to  be  subjected  to  the  articles 
of  war,  Courts  Martial,  &c.,  the  same  as  in  the  B^ular  Forces. 
Qeoenl  order — ^Tbe  names  of  officers  and  Corp  of  Militii^  published 
by  War  office  authority.    General  order— '<  No  resignation  will  be 
aeeepted  at  this  critical  time."  1797 — A  general  order  for  returns  to 
be  made  of  the  accommodations  and  prices  of  proYisions  at  the  various 
qurtcrsy  for  the  use  of  the  Militia,  to  be  sent  to  the  War  office, 
together  with  a  description  of  the  Boads,  Bridges,  Ferries,  &c. 
1797— General  order  ^*— The  MDitia  to  be  increased  bv  a  supple* 
flKDtsry  Battalion,  to  1,000  rank  and  file — general  order,  relative 
to  tbe  baflgage  and  marches  of  the  army :  a  very  important  order, 
^«wing  how  an  enemy  should  be  attacked,  and  prevented  from 
andiag  the  country,  &e.     1798,   Feb*— .General  order;— A  sup- 
pfeaentary  MiMtia  to  be  embodied  and  added  to  the  Regiments  of 
JfiKria    QcBeral  order,  April,  1798 : — The  supplementary  Militia- 
meaareto  have  the  option  of  enlisting  into  the  Line  ;  the  Officers  to 
Qse  their  influence  with  the  men  to  induce  them  to  enter  the  Line  ; 
tlKjare  to  receive  for  so  doing,  7  guineas  bounty.    The  men  to 
SCTve  daring  the  war,  and  6  months  after  the  conclusion  of  a  general 
peace,  sad  net  ta  be  liable  to  serve  out  of  Europe.    Several  general 
orden  between  April  and  October,  respecting  the  embodiment  of 
the  Rupplenieiitary  Militias  with  the  Militia  Regiments,  augmen- 
tstisnaand  destribution  of  the  Officers,  &c.      1807— At  a  general 
Govt  Martial— one  more  senteoeed  to  receive  500  lashes,  for  being 
absent  from  June,  1806,  to  April,  1807-     1809— General  order : — 
The  men  of  the  local  Militias  net  to  be  tampered  with  to  enlist  into 
tfe  Fiiae    La  one  Regiment  this  year,  3,800  Iiashes  were  inflicted  ;  no 
other  ponishmenl  awarded  but  corporad  punishment.    1810 — Gene- 
ral order :—- Men  of  those  Militia  Regiments  that  have  not  completed 
their  quota  of  Tolunteers  to  the  regular  army,  are  at  liberty  to  enlist 
into  ^le  1st  Royals,  or  any  other  Regiment  they  may  desire.     1811, 
Jaly  9th— Genera]  order— Empowering  Lieutenants,   or    Deputy 
laeutenanta  of  Counties,  Colonels,  &c.,  of  Militia,  to  raise  volunteers 
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by  lieatofdrum,  for  the  Militia  RegiuienU  of  their  respectWe  couii-.^ 
tie«.  iai2r— Gkner&l  order— Hor*e  OiiardU,  M^rch  25th,  slate*:— 
That  on  no  prttence  whattjver  is  n  Regimentnl  Coiirt  Martial  U> 
award  more  thar  300  lashei,  1 8i:i— G  eneral  order  z~ — OfliMri,  Non- 
comoiisaioned  Oftieers,  imd  Privates,  aUow^jd  to  vdunteer  inlp  R^- 
ments  of  the  Line,  for  ttie  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  war^with 
every  lOOineD,  t  Captain,  Lieutenant,  and  Eusiffn^  will h^ transfmeJ 
from  the  Militia  in£o  the  Line.  VoliMiteers  to  tbe  Line  will  receive  * 
bounty  of  16  guin*iaa  for  unlimited  a«rvice»  and  12  for  a  HmUed 
period.  '      . 

Ssftvicit  of  Regiments  of  Militia,  and  Vuluntetring  to  thft  Liiia 
duWng  the  tVar.  '  ';-- 

During  the  above  years  lar^^e  numbers  of  ipeH  volnntcored  vtUy, 
the  Line  from  the  Atilitia.  Ainuiiji^j^t  other  Regiments  aonJjpicuoB* 
for  their  gallant  devotedness,  we  find  the  Otlu  or  Roval  Cheshire 
Kegiment,  sent  to  the  Line  up  to  1613,  15BB  men.  The  iTth,  <^r 
Royal  Westmoreland  Regimunt^  vt-ry  largely  vohiirteered  ifito  tiie 
Line,  and  formed  part  of  the  :lr  J  Provincial  Battalion  df  M^liti*, 
commanded  by  Sir  Watkyn  Wynn.  Bart.,  which  landed  at  Bflttr- 
deaux,  and  formed  part  of'thu  alviiiioti  of  the  DuU*  of  Wellitigtcytt"* 
army  commanded  by  Sir  St*pklon  Cutton  Qnd  Lord  Comli*rniete» 
The  21st,  or  West  York  Regiment,  gave  1800  men  to  the  Liti^  dur, 
iiig  the  war.  The  25th^  or  South  1  >L:von  Regiment,  served  in  Irdiflo 
with  great  distinction  durinj^  tbe  Rebellion,  as  also  th*^  2^ht  or 
Leicester  Regijuent.  The  2&tb,  or  K0)iU  Pembrote&hire  Begtmehl. 
This  iRegiinent  volunteered  to  go  wiili  General  Moore,  and  he  em- 


ing  the  war  1 119  to  the  Linu,  the  greater  part  of  whom  joitied  tb 
43rd  Light  Infantry  ;  83  moro  men  volante&red  for  service  in  ttt« 
Peninsula,  in  the,  Second  iProvi^itinal  Battalion  of  Militia,  matiftg 
a  total  of  1202  men  to  tj^e  )Uiiie,  by  more  than  twice  it^  esiihiiilj- 
ment,  which  was  521  mep. 

The  35th,  or  ^oyal  Buoks  King's  Own  Regiment,  volunteered  »a 
1798  with  the  Marquis  of  Buckinj^^h am  to  serve  in  Ireland  duncg 
the  Rebellion,  i  This  B^iment  is  Maid  to  have  been  the  first  En^Hl^ 
Regjment  of  MiUUa  tliat  lamlod  in  Irelaiia.  In  17D9  the  Regluient 
volunteered  40,6  jaafen  tp  ih^Lhie,  ineluJiiig  aerjeiiiita,  corporals  iti*] 
privates,  with  th|B  regulated  proportion  of  uffioers,  all  of  wi?- 
joined  the  4th,  or  JCing's.Oivn  Regiment.  Tbe  Regiment  :ifti 
wards  furnished  yearly^  chh  ih  tg  the  14 th  Foot,  its  full  qin'ti  . 
men  during  the  war^  In  IkjS  the  Regiment  volunteered  to  s:  l 
in  Spain.  Tlie  first  JProvii>iuual  Battiilion  of  Militia  which  lan*l  i 
at  Bordeaux  was,  formed  chiefly  of  men  of  the  Royal  Buclts  JCingi 
Own  Regiment,  w^e  were  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  BucJtmg^hsiui 
and  Ohandos.  Tlie  36tb,  or  Warwleks^hire  Regitnent,  served  \i 
Irelam}  during  the  Rebellion.  The  42nd,  or  Dorset  Regiment,  iiW 
Ojf  this  Kegiment  48  officers  with  their  j^uota  of  n^^m-eommii^iomJ 
officwrj?  and  men,  voIunteenJ   to   the  Line  fluring  the  i^^Ir.    Th< 
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46t}i,  or  Rojal  Denbighshire  Re|^ment^  in  1813  ▼olanteered  into  the 
3rd  Provisional  Battalion  of  Militia,  and  served  with  the  Duke  of 
Yfei/iogton'3  army  in  the  South  of  France. 

Th»  48tb,  or  Northamptonshire  Regiment,  was  of  great  service 
dariMf  the  Lord  George  Gordon  riots.  The  58th,  or  Bojal  West 
^'ddl^ex  Re^roent,  volunteered  for  service  in  France  in  1814. 
Tbe  6l8t,  or  Koyal  Anglesea  Begiment,  volunteered  in  a  body  for 
fore^  service  in  1813.  The  62ndj  or  Derby  Regiment,  a  part  of 
tbe  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  served  in  France 
mthf«3rd  Provisional  Battalion  of  Militia  in  18)4.  Tbe  64tb,  or 
£<rpid  GardiMi  Rifles,  opposed  the  landing  of  the  French  at  Fish« 
gotfd,  22nd  Feb.,  1797.  The  85th,  or  Royal  Longford  Regiment, 
ei^gsgod  the  French  troops  at  Castlebar,  Aug.    27,  1798.     The 


vhich  ended  in  the  total  dispersion  of  the  Insurgent  force.  The 
8(hb,  or  Aberdeenshire  Regiment,  furnished  during  the  war  647 
Tolvmteers  to  Regiments  of  the  Line.  The  92nd,  or  Wicklow  Re- 
giment, served  during  the  Irish  Rebellion,  and  on  June  24,  1798, 
retook  the  town  of  Castlecomer  from  the  rebels.  On  the  26th  of 
the  same  month  this  Regiment  attacked  4000  rebels  near  Kilcomney 
Hn],kiUe4  nearly  1000,  and  took  14  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  large 
quantity  of  stores.  The  95th,  or  Londonderry  Regiment,  served 
doHog  tbe  frisk  Rebellion,,  and  was  engaged  with  the  rebels  at  Gorev, 
Arklow,  New  Rosa,  Folk's  Mill.  Blackmore  Hill  and  Vinegar  Hill; 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  the  entire  Regiment  volunteered  for 
foreign  service.  The  98th,  or  King's  Countv  Regiment,  distin- 
fi^uished  itself  durii^  the  Irish  Rebellion,  and  foueht  at  Vinegar 
Hill:  afterwards  a  wing  of  this  Regiment  successfiiUy  defended  the 
towD  of  Newtownbarrv. 

Tbe  lOOtbj  or  Roval  Dublin  Citv  Regiment,  served  at  the  battle 
of  Tloegar  Hill,  and  in  the  Irish  Rebellion.  The  102nd.  or  Prince 
of  Wales'  Don^al  Regiment,  served  in  the  Irish  Rebellion,  engaged^ 
the  rebels  at.  Three  Rocks,  County  Wexford,  May,  1798;  at  New 
Boss,  June  5,  and  at  Vinegar  Hill.  The  Regiment  was  also  engaged 
>t  EnoU^rthy  ;  two  Serjeants  were  presented  with  commissions  in 
the  Line  for  tneir  bravery  at  Ross.  The  103rd,  or  Limerick  City 
Regiment,  greatly  distinguished  itself  by  successfully  opposing  the 
entry  of  3ie  IVench  troops  on  the  5th  Sep.,  1798,  into  STigo : 
the  Begiment  lost  27  killed  and  40  wounded;  the  colonel,  tbe 
cwiain  «^d  one  Lieutenimt  wounded,  one  lieutenant  and  one  ensign 
Inued  j  the  French  and  rebels  about  double  that  number  of  casual- 
ties.  This  lU^giment  has  also  had  the  distinguished  honor  of  seeing 
SD  offieer  la  the  corpa  become  afterwards  one  of  the  first  genercds 
i&  the  Britisti  army  •  fgr  Lord  Gough  commenced  his  military  career 
as  so  Ensign  in  ihe  Limerick  City  Regiment  of  Militia. 

The  106th,  or  Royal  London  Regiment,  performed  very  valuable 
services  in  the  suppression  of  the  Riots,  1780.  The  1 15th,  or  Royal 
Ayrshire  Regiment,  unanimously  volunteered  in  August,  1808,  to 
wnre  with  the  regular  army  in  Spain.     During  the  period  this  Re- 
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giaent  wa»  emliodied  it  gave  1  i  officers  and  694  man  as  voluntetTi 
to  the  Liuer  The  109th,  or  Dublin  Coanty  Ei^nnent,  dlstio^iihed 
itoelf  yetj  much  at  the  battle  of  New  Rom  in  Irelaocl^  &a~d  citlipr 
enff»ffei|ient6  with  the  rebels,  lu  colouelj  Lord  MouDtjoTf  wju 
kiuedy  while  endeavoring  humanely  to  parley  wixh  the  rebeb,  wk 
were  ezaaperated  at  the  bearer  of  a  Aa^  of  truce  fi^om  tbem  bkrio^ 
been  shot  by  tlie  7€!om&ni7<  The  l2Bl\  or  Water  ford  Begimenl, 
seryed  in  Ireland  with  great  gallantry  during  the  EfibelUon  of  IT^j 
and  gaTe  several  hundred  men  as  volanteera  to  the  Line. 

To  sum  up  the  eminent  ^rvices  of  the  militiaj  we  use  the  wordi 
of  a;  writer  in  a  military  journal,  Tile  SfiHik  Army  ZHspakh  sm 
West-end  Courier. 

.'And  for  their  deeds  and  conduct  in  modem  ttmeSj  our  hthvr 
have  told  ijs  howj  during  "the  Gordon  riots  io  1780,  when  th(^ 
who  should  have  protected  the  state  and  common  wealth,  he^it^t^  i' 
and  kyoked  coolty  on,  the  Surrey  Militia  cleared  with  the  bajonct  i  u 
citj  and  bridge.s,  and  rolling  back  the  flood  of  anarchy  and  lehelliui: 
saved  the  Metropolis  of  the  Empire  from  pillage  and  5re. 

Still  later  the  County  Regiments  did  good  st^rvice  in  IrelanJ,  stk 
during  the  Pen  insular  War,  thej  not  otily  p^ormed  GtxrfiK^ 
dutVf  but  sent  such  a  constant  sup{»}v  of  tram^d  r£>croiU  to.  «aj 
gaUant  army  abroad  as  enaJbled  the  Great  Duke  to  aohicnre  lu 
matchless  victories. — To  this  last  fact  the  late  Lord  Munster  bsa 
borne  testimony,  by  recording  that  at  Talavera>  an  immense  Dropor< 
tion  of  the  arnay  had  been  drafted  from  the  militia  so  recently,  tbal 
thiey  still  wore  the  unijfbrm  and  knapsacks  of  their  various  Count; 
Regimrata* ' 

Many  can  recollect  the  Stafibrd(King  George's  Favourites)  thi 
Lancaster,  the  East  Middlesex,  (whose  proud  boast  it  was  that  the; 
of  all  the  r€^^ents,  always  had  most  men  on  paradle  and  fewest  ii 
hospital,)  the  West  Middlesex,  the  York— -Imf  why  particularite 
whore  all  did  their  duty,  all  were  efficient,  English,  Scotch,  id( 
Iriih,  as  proved,  by  the  Duke  of  York's  order  to  &emj  before  the; 
wore  disbanded. 

Votes  of  Thanks,  for  the  services  of'the  nulitia  during  the  Con 
tihental  war — The  House  of  Lords  met  on  the  6th  of  April,  18(>2 
and  passed  the  following  Vote  of  Thanks  :i—    ' 

liiulitia — Resolved  nemine  dissentiente,  that  the  thanks  ofthi 
House  be  given  to  the  officers  of  the  several  corns  of  militia,  wbicl 
have  been  embodied  in  Great  Britain  and  Irelana  during  tbe  ccori 
of  the  war,  for  the  seasonable  and  ineritorlous  sertices  the;  ban 
rendered  to  their  king  and  country.  •   i 

Resolved,  nemine  dissentiente,  that  ibis  Hotae  doth  h%bt; 
approve  of  and  acknowledge  the  services  of  tJNe  non-don >nitbJ!iioaLEf< 
officers  and  men  of  the  several  corps  of  militia,  which  have  ht& 
einbodied  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  conrjie  of  tti 
war ;  and  that  the  same  be  commtinxcAted  to  theth,  by  the  oom 
mandiog  officers  of  the  several  corpse  who  are  desired  to  thank  thn 
for  their  meritorioua  conduct. 

Ordered — that  the  Lord  Chiincellor  do  signify  thesaid  Resolution 
by  letter^  to  the  colonel  or  comnvM^^ing  omeer  of  each  respectiv 
corps. 
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h  )%U,  •  iiBtfbr  YOte  of  tfaaote  to  tiie  mitttift  was  Mtoptod  bjr 
the  HoQM  of  Lordii  neimne  dissentiente, 

TbeHoiiM  of  Commons'  on  the  6th  of  April  180%  passed  a  vota 
of  tbaks  to  the  militia,  fbr  *  the  seasoaahle  and  meritorioiiB  tervf  oo 
mdend  to  their  Hug  and  ematttf^.' 

lhilk#Maf  Jnhr^  the  Commans  paasad  aaothar  voie  ofthaaka 
Utb  «il|ti»~«  embodied  in  Great  Britain  and  Irelattd  duriog  the 
vir  for  their  sernoea/ 

And  haviag  tkua  aeveral  timoa  leecNrded  ita  approbation  of, 

and  made  its  aekDowIadgmmta  to  ike  imlitib  of  the  eoontrjr^ 

the  House  of  Oommons  proceeded  the  moment  tiie  irtir  wa$ 

orer,  to  get  rid  of  that  force  aa  feat  aa  posaible,  and  sever 

rested  oatil  the  eSbrt  waa  so  completely  auoeeaaful  that  when 

Ae  panic  of  an  invasnon  eaane  overEiiglaad  a  few  vaaraago  on 

(k  aeeeanon  of  a  Bonaparte  to  the  head  of  the  guver nmenl 

of  France^  it  was  found  necessary  to  set  about  ve-constrttcting 

ik  militia  altogether,  from  the  very  foundations,  iiothing  oS 

JiiemainiBg  bat  a  fiew  old  poiay,  oof plant  veteraas,  dling 

AsoMlves  seijeaiitB,  some  sexageaanan  aubalteniay  who  had 

rvtaiiied  their  antiquated  red-coats  to   wear  at   leveea  and 

lirariDg-iooms,  and  a  few  gentlemen  of  higher  nominal  rdnl^^ 

vIk)  having  been  bom  aiaoe  their  fei^m^Bta  were  disambodied, 

had  ncTer  even  got  as  far  as  the  balance  aiep,  and  knew  veiy 

ftrless  of  military  matters  than  they  did  of  quarter  sessions 

laVi  and  the  business  of  a  grand  juryman. 

Xbee^  were  some  omissions  and  mistakes  in  details  of  the 

nevd  we  have  tianacribed  just  t|ow,  which  we  have^  ao  fac 

tt  Aie  means  of  doing  so  were  attainable,  endeavcMired  to 

supply  and  eorrect  in  the  proper  place.    It  is  mnch  to   be 

desued,  thaJt  the  task  of  collecting  a  fuUer  and  more  entirely 

accurate  record  of  the  kind  were  taken  up  by  some  properly 

qualified  peison,  having  ieisvre  and  oppoftnaitiea    for  the 

task.     The  oldef  officers,  and    the  adjiitanta  of  the  regi-^ 

meats  embodied,  would  no  doubt  readily  furnish  what  infor* 

mtion  might  be  in  their  possession;  and  we  imagine  there 

coukl  be  very  little  difficulty  in  finding  in  every  corps  some 

offieer  or  offieevs  having  its  honor  sufficiently  at  heart  to 

impd  him  or  them  to  use  their  county  influence  in  procuring 

vbatever  miglit  be  wanting  from  hi&  or  their  county  records^^ 

to  oomdbte  the  record  in  eaeh  case.  • 

The  little  historical  sketch  which  we  have  given  insertioii 
to,  is  sufficient  however  to  prove,  that'  during  the  course  of 
the  war,  not  only  did  the  militia  of  the  three  kingdoms  per- 
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form  good  iervice  at  hotne^  but  thnt  of  their  own  good  wiU 
and  consent,  several  regiments  of  them  became  almost  ns 
much  ^' mobilisS,^*  to  use  the  Frendi  miliUrj  terra,  as  the 
regiments  of  the  line.  There  is  no.  doubt  that  the  ^me  wUI 
occur  again,  should,  as  nnhappilj  is  only  too  probable,  the 
present  war  endure  for  any  time.  Already  not  less  i\\m 
twenty  or  thirty  regiments,  English  anri  Irf^^Ii,  have  ?otan- 
teered  for  foreign,  i.e.  colonial  service,  and  one  of  thenij  the 
6th  Lancashire,  has  actually  arrived  at  its  destinDtion— tk 
Island  of  Malta.  Two  or  three  otters  are  on  the  ]»omt  of 
embarkation,  and  one  ot  two  more  who  volunteered  earlr, 
would  certainly  have  left  England  ere  this,  but  for  the  vm 
untoward  results  of  the  discussiona  in  Parliament  at  tk  cotu^ 
^encement  of  this  session  in  reference  to  militia  enlistments 
The  flaw  that  was  then  discovered  in  the  engagementB  under 
#hich  the  men  in  the  Bnglish  regiments,  tirit  embodied  ««d 
called  out,  had  taken  service,  has  been  most  extensively  rfi-^ 
astrous  to  the,  at  least  present,  efficiency  of  a  great  niigibef 
of  those  regiments.  The  nature  of  this  Ikw  will  U  V  i 
explained  to  our  readers  by  the  fi^llowing  letters,  addresaed 
to  officers  commanding  Militia  Begimenta  by  Itord  Panmure, 
tiie  present  Secretary  for  War,  in  the  mouth  of  March  bst  :— 

<<  War  DepartmgHt,  2%rd  MartK,  1655. 
•■  StR — A  case  havine  been  submitted  to  the  Law  OflR^ers  of  tin 
Cr6wti,  to  ascertain  whether  militia  meni  enrolled  imder  the  l^h 
and  letb  Victoria,  Cap.  5<h  ca»  be  required  io  serve  beyoad  fift/- 
six  day*  with  a  regiment  embodied  imder  the  17th  Yictoiiat  Cap. 
13  :  I  nave  the  honor  to  acquaint  you,  that  it  is  the  opiojlon  of  those 
officers  that  the  men  can  be  so  required  to  serve,  &c.,  ^c. 

Signed,  Benjamin  Hawes^  lTnd«r  Seerettry/ 

This  uncompromising  lopkiug  epistle,  however,  was  jjuicklj 
followed  by  anpther,  wCch  very  poorly  disguises  the  admi^ion 
of  a  heavy  blunder,  nnder  the  thin^  ^e^  of  a  consid^ate  and 
magn^ni,mDUs  coi^cessign : — 

(Second  Circular.)]  • 

^*Srii— I  infbrmed  fou,  in  my  circular  <>f  the a3rd  bisi.,  t*»t m 
ixmht  existed  as  to4he  leg»l  obUKW^ons  of  all  mea  ia  the  rank^ 
the  embodied  xniiitia  to  (complete,  tlpLeir  term  of  service  under 
act  of  1854,  although  they  may  have  been  enrolled  under  b^  pre^  i'  - 
act  of  parliament.  Still,  an  impression  appears  to  eiist  In  v\:f^ 
regiments,  that  a  different  expectatioo  was  held  out  to  the  militu 
men  at  the   period  of  th^  passing  of  that  a!et,  i  hold  it  to  be  o: 
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CHVotkl  iinpdrtaiiee  to  ketitofiith  irit}»  the  sdldier  in  dil  jqmm,  as  aft 

tends  to  confirm  his  oonfideAce  in  those  by  "whom  he  is  emplo^ed^ 

aadracoDcilei  him  to  a  cheerful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  hU  profes- 

1100 ;  sQd  th^efore,  although  I  cannot  repognise .  anj  claim  or  right 

on  the  nsrt  of  any  man  in  your  regiment,  enrolled  previously  to  the 

fSdi  or  May  1854|  to  a  release  f^om  his  engagement,   I  have  to 

Mfe  that  you  will  cause  all  such  men  to  be  r^4ittested  for  tha 

coapletioii  of  their  five  years'  engagementt  with  an  offer  of  aa 

additiooal  and  immediate  oounty  of  twenty  shillings  to  all  such  as 

shall  consent  to  such  re-attestation.    All    men  who  refuse  to  be 

it-sftested,  may  on  the  completion  of  their  term  of  servioe  offifty- 

dx  Uj9,  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  respective  homes  on  leave 

ofabieoce;  but  they  wiU  be  required  to  attend  the  regiment  for 

ikj'Sax  days  in  every  year«  until  the  expiration  of  their  originid 

ngagement.    Yon  are  farther  authorised  to  discharge  altogether 

iQT  msrried  mdn  (with  large  families)  so  enrolled,  whose  presence 

Baj  be  essentiaOy  required  as  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 

SMh  iuiilies.    Inider  the  above  act  of  grace  there  will,  I  hate 

Ktioa  to  believe,  ^om  the  excellent  spirit  hitherto  shown  by  the 

militia,  in  coming:  forward,  not  only  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 

but  in  volunteering  for  foreign  service,  be  but  few  men  who  would 

vfjfato  discontinue  their  embodied  service. — I  have  the  honour  to 

he.  Sir,  your  meat  obedient  servant.  Pa rh oat. 

-To  the  Officer  commanding— ^-^Begiment  of  Militia.  ** 

The  vulgar  proverb  says,  '^  a  blot  is  not  a  Wot  till  it  is 
Ml"— and  the  government  and  their  law  officers  took  care 
to  be  ffloat  pradeatly  fiileut  upon  their  blunder,  antil  what 
tbey  doabUeas  cqnaideiisci  .  ver;  intcusiye  and  importunate 
''vRterpellatknis^^  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament  called 
their  attentioii;  and  that  <rf  all  parties  intereatedi  to  it ;  certainly 
those  ''interpellations*'  were  most  inconvenient  and  trouble^ 
some,  and  the  results  of  the  step  to  which  they  compelled 
the  military  aathorities  hftve  been  little  short  of  very  disas- 
tioos.  But  at  the  same  time,  for  the  very  reason  assigned 
by  the  Secretary  for  War  himself  in  his  Second  Circular  iust 
quoted,  it  was^  after  all^^  really  the  most  prudent  as  weQ  as 
most  equitable  course  to  acknowledge  (at  least  practically)^ 
the  mistake;  and  to  add  the  most  conclusive  argument  for 
this  acknowledgment^ .  it  had  become  in  truth  a  matter  of 
neeesrity  in  order  to  av^d  greater  evils.  The  militia  soldier 
of  l^%  had  karned  from  these  parliamentary  di9Guasions, 
only  a  jittle  earlier,  what  he  woald  have  been  sure  to  find 
out  hifit,  that  |ie  was  wrongfully  detained. beyond  the  tmnuid 
%-«x  days;  and  luivipg^,.oi),qe  tiu3'befei;v-taught 


And  venerate  himself  as  (ajree}  man. 
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he  naturaUy  Enough  songht.to  assert  his  newly  found  rig 
hy  the  only  mosiis  €fpeB  to  hin^  amatinoas  combination  w 
such  of  bis  Miaw  loldkn  as  were  ia  the  sane  category 
himself.  A  few  ill-jadged  attempts  to  put  him  dowfi  by 
stroug  hand  of  military  authority  went  near  to  have  had  tn 
bloody  oousequences,  and  government  thereupon  wisely  g; 
up  the  contest,  ariid  beat  the  retreat  we  have  n<»tioed« 

We  are  entirely  convinced  that  we  very  much  unden 
the  actual  diminution  thus  caused  in  tire  MiUtik  force  of  Gi 
Britain,  in  stating  it  at  firom  25  to  80,000  men !  And  fli 
be  it  recollected,  are  trained  soldiers— men,  for  the  ^m 
parti  a  year  or  more  under  arms,  and  quite  at  efficient  air  i\\ 
of  the  Kegim^nts  of  the  Line.  The  Garrison  of  Dublin  ^k 
in  which  there  are  three  English  B^^ents  of  ^Militia,  lod 
one  week  one  thousand  men  out  of  the  2,40  D  com] 
ing  those  Regiments,  and  the  Somersetshire  Militia, 
(Harrison  at  Cork,  lost  more  than  half  their  number!  Of 
three  English  Begiments  just  mentioned,  as  forming  pat 
the  Dublin  Garrison,  namely,  the  Northamptonshire^  the 
"West  York  Eegiment,  and  the  Cainbridgeshire,  the  two ; 
were  on  the  roster  for  CJolonial  Service,  having  voluiil€< 
under  the  Act  of  December  last  for  that  purpose,  1 1  nTnr 
a  delay,  unaccountable  in  itself,  save  inasmuch  as  it  is  { 
sistent  with  the  series  of  delays  and  blunders  that  have  mnr 
our  whole  military  government  since  the  war  began, 
prevented  the  re-attestation  in  the  West  York  Kegiroent, 
to  some  extent  in  the  Northamptonshire,  of  the  men  volant 
ing  for  foreign  service,  and  the  postponement  of  this  m^ 
required  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  Act  of  December, 
the  men  who  had  not  yet  been  re-attest^,  as  they  were  bel 
simply  under  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1852,  and  therf 
free  to  withdraw  their  offer  of  volunteering  for  tlie  Med 
ranean,  and  to  return  at  once  to  their  own  homes,  amt  i 
remain  undisturbed  except  for  the  comparatively  tritiinghab 
under  that  Act,  of  fifty-six  days  service  next  year. 

In  the  Northamptonshire  Regiment,  however^  the  fe-&t 
raent  had  not  been  nearly  so  much  delayed  asiu  the  other, 
consequently  it  had  embraced  a  very  much  larger  pro 
tion  of  that  Corps,  which  in  consequence  has  not  be^n 

f  rived  of  its  efficiency,  and  has  now  actually  got  the  toi\U 
lymouth,   to  await  there  the  final  order  for   embark  ai 
But  in  the  8rd  West  York  Hegiment,  the  Colon  iul  voluni 
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i^  has  GOme  to  nought^^the  men  being  still  free  from  the 
aore  stdngeiil  engagemcDt  of  the  re'^atteatation,  and  having 
at  ooee  elected  to  avail  tbemaelves  of  the  nearly  absolute  re- 
lease from  all  military  service  wlach  the  discovery  we  have 
bem  discossiiig  has  given  them. 

The  history  of  ike  war,  so  fxr  as  it  has  as  yet  gone,  has 
already  come  to  be  Indeed  upon  as  little  other  than  a  continued 
gwette  of  blwders  of  varions  macraittide  and  extent  of  dis- 
aster. Of  eonrse^  ^nly  the  larger  and  more  strikingly  important 
of  di09e  bltmders  come  to  the  knowledge,  or  can  receive  the 
BoUee  of  the  general  PabEd.  But  those  who  have  the  means 
aad  take  the  trouble  to  enquire  into  the  minor  parts  of  our 
present  ttiSitaiy  administration,  will  find  a  deplorable  consist- 
eiuy  of  UmGidering  earned  out  to  tfa^  last  and  least.  Amongst 
the  uista&oes  of  this  consisteney,  one  has  direct  reference  to 
tiie  verf  matter  we  have  just  been  dealing  with— the  sudden 
redaotion  of  the  strength  of  the  English  Militia  Regiments, 
nnder  th^  operation  of  the  15th  and  16th  Ticloria^  c.  60,  as 
BOW  eonstnied. 

What  would  be  the  course  that  would  seem  likeliest  to  the 

reader  to  mitigate,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  to  remedy,  the 

evildias  occasioned?  would  it  not  appear,  that  the  best  and 

oniy  course  would  be  to  ofler  the  men  something  of  a  real 

inducement  to  re^enlistj  and  remain  with  their  Regiments ; 

e^edeJXj  when  these  Regiments  must  be  made  up  again, 

somehow^  to  their  original  strength  ?  Pive  pounds  is  the  amount 

of  bounty  promised  by  the  War  Office  Authorities  to  the 

rawest  zecruit  that  offers  himself  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Militia. 

The  tiaaned  soldiers  (as  for  the  most  part  they  deserve  to  be 

called)  who  have  got  their  discharge  under  the  Act  of  1862, 

toml^  aro  worth- more  than  theraw^  olamey^  stupid  boy,  just 

taken  *ftom  the  plougb-stilts,  at  from  idling  or  worse  in  the 

back  lanes  of  a  iown«    Aocbcdin^,  the  reader  may  suppose 

that  tbose  Boldiera  have  been  dt  mty  |tite  offei^eid  the  same  sum 

to  re-enlist ;  and  our  query  at  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph, 

will  •  donbdes^'  ^^  answered^ .  t6  the  effeet  that  a  laiger  sum 

than  the  £6  must  be  held  outito  induce  the  trained  men  to 

remasou     And  tliis  will  appear  •even  still  more  advisable  and 

necessary  vilien  it  ia  tdc^n  into  eonsideratioQ,  that  the  men  in 

qoestion  hove  in  mfauTinstanees'  be^  recruited  in  manufiac^ 

turing  towns  in  lEbgpaik^ 'where  tlney  had  previously  been 

eaxmng  at  their  traded,  ouie  pound  or  thirty  shillings  a  week. 
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Yet  to  these  men,  the  onlj  offer  made  has  been  of  the  magu 
ficent  sum  of  one  found  sterling. 

We  do  not  write  from  guess,  or  surmise,  or  report.  ^ 
assert  from  facts  that  have  come  under  our  own  cogoizanc 
and  that  are  knowt^  and  can  be  attested  bj  many.  ^ 
know  the  answers  made  by  the  men — by  many  even  of  thos 
who  as  being  officers'  servants,  or  otherwise,  were  better  treat 
and  more  privileged  than  their  comrades,  and  who  we 
particularly  argued  with,  and  specially  ask^  to  stay.  Th 
reasonably — most  reasonably  replied,  that  they  were  worth 
least  as  much  as  country  bumpkins  just  caught,  and  con 
easilv  make  far  more  than  the  amount  of  the  bounty  in  priva 
employment,  long  before  their  next  legitimate  period  of  fift 
six  days  annual  service  should  come  round  again.  Of  coui 
the  superior  officers  of  the  Begiments,  thus  unfortunate 
circumstanced,  represented  all  these  matters  at  the  War  Offi( 
and  urged  the  wisdom  of  securing,  by  an  adequate  bounty,  t 
trained  men,  before  they  should  become  entirely  dispersed  ai 
lost  to  the  service  in  the  ranks  of  civil  life  again.  But  the  c 
traordinary  blindness,  or  proneness  to  fall  into  and  remain  obs 
nntely  in  stupid  error,  with  which  the  managers  of  our  Milits 
affairs  seem  so  afflicted,  exerted  its  evil  influence  in  this  critii 
case  as  in  so  many  others — the  one  pound  offer  was  persisted 
and  all  but  unanimously  refused,  the  men  demanded  and  receiv 
their  discharges — they  have  all  ere  this  reached  iheir  hom 
and  not  only  has  the  Militia  force  been  deprived  of  th 
personal  services,  but  it  has  had  actually  to  undergo  th 
active  enmity ;  numbers  of  them  being  known  to  have  exer 
themselves  to  dissuade  the  youth  of  their  respective  neighbo 
hoods  from  entering  the  ranks  from  which  they  themsel 
had  thus  unexpectedly  escaped. 

Previous  to  this  ''  untoward  event,*'  and  indeed  subsequcB 
too,  there  have  been,  as  before  intimated,  other  occasions 
diminution,  regular  and  legitimate  in  their  character,  h 
Militia  Begiment  in  its  turn  is  expected,  or  rather  required^ 
furnish  a  certain  annual  quota  of  volunteers  for  the  Line ;  si 
annual  quota,  at  present  fixed  at  one  fourth  of  the  wh 
strength  of  privates  in  such  Begiment,  to  be  the  minimum,  i 
by  no  means  to  preclude  volunteering  to  a  larger  amoai 
provided  only  that  the  surplus  volunteering,  as  we  may  call 
shall  take  place  with  the  consent,  and  not  otherwise,  of 
Militia  Colonels.    The  debates  in  the  early  part  of  the  pres 
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i«8Mi  of  PiniiiliMiit;(4iinwiiibh'«e  MfeiaHndediJiar^liafviDg 
bronglit  out  the  defect  in*  the  ^nthiued  engagemeat'of  tie 
militia  men  of  1S58,  Jreport  observ^ions  and  remarks  cxtrotnely 
pertinent^  not  only  to  oar  subject  (federally,  but  to  the  parti- 
ealar  p»rt  of  it  with  which  we  have  at  pireaeii1»  to^deal. 

hok  Jfmvnnrey  Ministcf  ioi  War,  baring  '(cm  the  ^Oth  of 
Febroaiy)  spoken  of  some  "  coercive  measures''  medifeatod  by 
i««,  iiY'  ordir  to-  seotiffe  '^  a  proper  sopulr  of  men  from  tbe 
v»rion»  MiiTtia'lt^mcntstotiieliiie/'  th^Eari  of  Malmcrfrary 
cipreased  alarm  at  ihe  pbraa^  and  deprecated  ^he  ttaoti^.^t 
all  events  to  thm  rAeB^utesioTihb  putspose  ackipted  is  .the  last 
vir.  '  He  sffid,  we  quotes ^on  fiaaB6ard/.fii9t  vc^ame  df  tho 
pfrseiit  Sewion,  page  161tJ  :^-y  .♦ 

**  Yo\tr  Lordships  must  reoolkcft  thafc  not  v^y  loi^  ago^  a»  wi^  viixie 
donogUfe  la5t  war,  recruitisff  ,$eige£^nta  were  sent  out  to  enlist  mi- 
litia men  for  the  Regiments  of  the  LinQ. '  The  coBsef^ucMue  of  this 
»>ii5,  t^t  all  the  mlliiia  regiments  fbr  a  weelc  at  ttn  cTajs,  while  these 
rwraitiiig'  serjeunts  w«re  at  thfe  'different  gar hisoA'a,  ♦t^ero'  fn  a  state 
of  completei  disen^aoriiatloQ.  '  Th}8>  for  etavplet  was  .the  oa3«  at 
Pflvf smooth,  where  it  wa»  r«^ly  no  light  mattur^  la  an  arsenal  of 
sach  iniportaacev  that  four  or  five  regiments  of  militia  should  he  so 
cofflpUteU  beyond  the  control  of  their  olScers  as  the  men  stationed 
lo  the  town  Were,  while?  the  army  rewriting  officers  stere  tempting 
thefti  to  enter  the  Line/' 

hi  the  same  debate  Earl  Grey  said  (page  1621)  :-^ 

"  I  ^fler  from  the  aobl&.£Hrl  who  has.  jast  .aa^  duwo,  (th^  Earl 
ttf  MiJmefbiirv}  in  tbinlciG^.thattiie  militia,  is  the  proper  nursery  for 
the  acmj.  The  originalint^ntion  ip  the  establislnnont  of  the  mi- 
litia  was  not  that  of  making  it  a  nur^er^'  tor  the  army,  bat  a  totally 
diitinct  force — a  force  for  natiwial  (lefer)ce.  1.  think  you  have  made 
a  greiTiniflrtalce  ij^  d<^part!ag  fnom  tbat  InD^nttoR*  It  ie  now  neither 
Uwam'tor  ttse  other.  ^i-U  is  a  mere  nursery,  for  tjbe  iirmy^  how 
can  you  expect  colonels,  and  oth^r  officer^  of  the  militia,  to  ^ake  any 
iyeraf  $n  dis^p^lmipig  their  men^  when  directly  they  hfcve  made  them 
dScfefit,  their  ti^ti  ^rr  to  be  drafted  itt to  the  regular  army  ?'.  It  is 

;'j^!|iUwi)^^^  ftjage  1,627)  :— 

"ife.^it^)f%Qneorrfd  wi^h  bw  jh>^^:  friend  <LordQ;rey)  with 
resjpofil  jtc>^^:i»JHrion»  affect  wh^    S^vould^h^, produced  upon  the 


hotiz^fidt  itM\Mt9^iS!^iviam%%^  ik9  freo  wUI nnd  desire  of  each 
iwrn,  whHher.that  fa^n  were  a  a  privwte,  a  subaltern,  a  capttiiu,  or 
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He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  jp^yemment  would  comider  well  be- 
fore  they  called  on  the  officers  of  the  militia  to  enforce  Tolanteeriog, 
if  he  might  so  speak,  among  the  men  of  their  respective  regiments. 
He  said,  to  '  enforce'  volunteering,  because  what  was  termed  '  volun- 
teering* was,  when  managed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  anything  bat  real 
volunteering." 

Lord  Panmure  replied  (page  1629)  : — 

*<  When  he  had  stated  that  other  steps  must  be  taken  to  obtaiD  th 
quota  of  volunteers  from  militia  regiments  for  foreign  service,  whicl 
had  not  yet  furnished  them,  he  did  not  mean  that  in  any  sense  tVve 
should  coerce  the  militia — all  he  meant  was,  that  there  should  be  n 
time  lost  in  volunteering,  so  that  the  quota  of  each  might  be  ascei 
t»ned.  He  thought  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  that  e^ery  tm 
should  understand  for  what  service  he  was  volunteering,  and  tb 
his  volunteering  should  in  no  wav  be  compulsory,  but  should  be  i 
entirely  free  and  spontaneous  offer  on  his  own  part,  to  perforn 
duty  which  was  distinctly  and  properly  explained  to  him.  But 
fully  agreed  that  it  was  not  for  the  credit  of  the  service,  the  practi 
of  sending  down  recruiting  Serjeants,  and  keeping  militia  regimei 
in  a  state  of  disorganization  for  a  period  of  a  week  or  ten  da 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  that  was  left  around  the  matter,  and  ^ 
not  consistent  with  the  efficiency  of  Her  Majesty's  service ;  a 
therefore,  when  he  had  spoken  of  taking  a  more  stringent  step, 
order  to  obtain  the  due  quota  from  each  regiment,  he  merelj  ^ 
posed  that  a  person  of  the  rank  of  Field  Officer  should  go  down 
communicate  with  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Regiment,  to 
certain  why  the  quota  had  not  been  furnished,  and  to  see  that 
men  had  fair  opportunities  for  volunteering  afforded  them.** 

Having  chanced  to  witness  some  scenes  of  "  volunieen 
among  Militia  Begiments,  since  the  foregoing  opinions 
official  declarations  were  expressed  in  Parliament,  we  shall  \ 
proceed  to  describe  what  takes  place  on  sach  occasions,  an 
permitted  to  take  place,  notwithstanding  the  official  anooui 
ments  just  recorded. 

The  civiHan  reader  may  require  to  be  informed  that  there 
ordinarily  three  regimental  Parades  each  day,  in  the  Milit 
well  as  in  the  Line  :  the  regimental  system  in  this  formei 
deed  being  exactly  copied  from  that  in  the  latter.  The  8e< 
of  these  Parades,  at  half-past  ten  or  eleven  as  the  case  ma; 
in  the  forenoon,  is  usually  known  and  designated  by  the 
"Commanding  Officer's  Parade"' — being  the  chief  ooci 
during  the  day  when  that  dignified  functionary,  whether 
colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  or  major,  is  visibly  by,  and  in  ^ 
he,  himself,  sees  the  bulk  of  the  Regiment. 

A   very   admirable,   practical,    and   instructive    articl 
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tmei^9  Magazine  of  the  present  month,  the  month  of  May, 
—one  evidently  written  not  only  by  a  **  soldier**  but  a  soldier 
of  kigh  capacity  and  experienee,  contains  an  account  of 
whst  has  been  called  in  rarliament  the  '' excellent  fiegi- 
ffiental  system*'  of  the  British  arday,  and  describes  these 
Pandea  in  graphic  detail.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  a 
domption  of  them  in  general ;  but  referring  the  reader  for 
that  information  to  the  pages  of  the  magazine  mentioned^ 
confine  ourselves  to  the  occurrences  connected  with  volun- 
teering. 

It  is  then  the ''  Commanding  Officef^i  Parade*^  but  that  sun 
of  the  Begimental  firmament  is  not  showing  out.  The  officers 
indeed  are  there;  but  in  the  first  place  we  remark  that, 
eontrary  to  usage  at  this  parade,  they  are  without  their  swords 
and  the  men  without  their  arms.  The  usual  inspection  and. 
"proring'*  of  the  respective  companies  is  also  omitted,  for  we 
cannot  call  the  hasty  opening,  running  through,  and  closing 
of  the  ranks,  which  has  just  been  made  in  the  most  random 
and  soperficial  manner  by  their  captains,  a  regular  '*  inspec- 
tion," and  certainly  no  "proving" — ^i,e.  putting  the  men 
through  their  facings,  wheelings,  and  company  formations,  has 
taken  place  at  all.  The  officers  are  now  lounging  about  in 
little  groups,  evidently  in  no  very  satisfied  mood,  while  the 
men,  ^standing  easy,"  are  talking  and  laughing  unrestrainedly, 
greatly  to  the  manifest  disgust  of  their  grim  looking  Serjeants, 
who,  however,  seem  to  be  under  a  kind  of  unwonted  dure£, 
which  prevents  their  giving  the  disorderly  fellows  ''  a  piece  of 
their  minds''  in  common  phrase  and  fashion. 

Soddenly  that  man  of  all  work,  the  adjutant,  attended  by 
his  familiar,  the  serjeant-major,  emerges  from  the  largest  group 
ofofiicers,  and  the  column  is  called  to  '' attention  I"  The 
officers  do  not  fall  in,  however,  but  remain  listlessly  gazing, 
while  the  color-serjeants,  at  a  fresh  command  from  the  adju- 
tant, march  their  respective  divisions  up  and  form  square, 
facing  the  men  inwards.  The  adjutant  meantime  accompanied 
not  only  by  the  seijeant-major,  but  by  an  officer  in  the  undress 
of  another  Begiment,  have  got  into  the  centre  of  the  square, 
and  when  the  men  are  steady,  the  former  announces  that  the 

Grade  is  for  '*  volunteering,"  as  they  were  warned  some  days 
fore — that  the  stranger  is  an  officer  deputed  by  the  general 
commanding  in  the  district,  to  attend  and  receive  volunteers 
— that  such  and  such  Regiments  (with  possibly  a  neat  little 
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encomium  on  each  of  the  latter,  especially  if  the  orator's  own 
old  Regiment  be  amongst  them)  are  open  for  the  men's  choice, 
and  that  such  and  such  Bounty  will  be  given.  The  square  is 
then  broken  into  column  again,  and  the  men  disposed  tc 
volunteer  are  invited  to  "  fall  out''  from  their  respective 
divisions^  and  go  over  to  where  a  small  knot  of  Line-serjeants, 
whom  we  have  not  observed  before,  are  standing,  and — 

"  Hushed  in  grim  repose,  expect  their  soldier  prey  !" 

From  that  hour,  until  tlie  week  (or  ten  days  as  it  mosi 
usually  is  where  the  volunteering  is  slack)  be  past,  the  Regi 
ment  is  no  longer  a  Ilegiment,  but  a  disorderly  and  often  s 
drunken  mob.  No  Parades  or  bat  the  name  of  them,  uon< 
of  the  regular  and  careful  inspections  of  the  men's  rooms  anc 
their  persons — as  no  oflBcer  will  choose  or  indeed  be  expectec 
to  run  the  chance  of  getting  into  collision  with  men  half  o 
wholly  intoxicated,  and  even  if  sober  likely  to  be  insolent  fron 
the  knowledge   that  they  can  escape  the   consequences  bj 

volunteering the  awful  tribunal  of  the  "  Orderly  Room' 

a  mere  sham — almost  any  "  crime"  short  of  murder,  beinj 
pretty  sure  to  be  passed  over  with  only  a  reprimand,  solemi 
and  severe  indeed,  but  to  the  reckless  soldier  a  matter  of  jes 
and  mock.  Even  that  "  unpardonable  sin"  in  militarj 
theology,  of  drunkenness  on  guard,  (regimental  guard  o 
course,  for  garrison  duty  there  is  none,J  is  somehow  or  otbe: 
condoned  in  the  case  of  a  ''  good  man,"  or  even  iu  th< 
aggravated  case  of  a  non-commissioned  Officer,  the  regimen ta 
authorities  not  wishing  to  risk  the  loss,  especially  of  the  latter 
who  are  very  much  indeed  in  demand  iu  the  market^  am 
whom  tlie  Regiment  cannot  aH'ord  to  part  with.  Meantime 
the  money  supplies  for  all  this  drunkenness  come,  in  som< 
cases,  from  the  extremely  injudicious  paying  just  at  this  tim< 
of  some  of  the  many  '*  instalments"  into  which  the  men': 
original  bounty  has  been  divided,  and  as  the  volunteering 
goes  on  the  means  are  increased,  by  the  amount  of  new  bounti 
given  to  the  volunteers  (with  two  or  three  days  "  leave 
to  enable  them  to  spend  it,j  from  the  Regiment  of  the  Lin( 
to  which  they  have  offered  themselves.  No  restriction  is  pui 
upon  the  return  provisionally  of  these  men  to  their  old  quarters 
during  the  penod  that  their  **  leave"  from  their  new  Regimenti 
endures,  and  they  accordingly  come  and  go  amongst  their  ok 
comrades  at  will  and  pleasure,  giving  the  example  and  the 
means  to  get  drunk. 
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AVhat  is  the  result  of  all  this  ?  Need  we  point  out  (o 
the  reader  what^  no  matter  how  little  acquainted  with 
miHtarj  matters,  must  be  so  clearly  perceptible  to  him? 
The  young  volunteer  is  initiated  into  Her  Majesty's  Service 
vith  drunkenness ;  he  perceives  that  the  crime  on  which  he 
has  been  occasionably  lectured  in  the  Orderly  Boom  must  on 
certain  occasions  be  winked  at — that  the  system  adopted^  and 
sanctioned^  and  enforced  by  the  superior  authorities  renders 
noil  and  void  all  the  efforts  hitherto  of  the  Commanding 
0£Bcer,  however  zealous  and  anxious  for  the  right  training  in  . 
every  way  of  his  men,  and  he  therefore,  if  he  happens  to  think 
ahoQt  it,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lecturing  he  has 
received  is  all  humbug,  or,  without  taking  the  trouble  of 
thinking  at  all,  yields  to  the  examples  and  all  but  irresistible 
temptation  before  him,  and  becomes  a  reckless  drinker  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  1 

Can  it  be  woiidcred  at  when  such  things  are  known  to 
occur  and  to  be  occurring  every  day  around  us,  if  the  British 
Army  remain  obnoxious  to  the  charge  brouglit  against  it,  by 
no  foreigner,  nor  enemy,  but  by  military  writers  from  its  own 
ranks,  of  being  deeply  stained  with  drunkenness.  Would  not 
the  wonder  rather  be  if  matters  were  otherwise,  under  such 
circumstances,  or  if  there  were  not  all  the  heavy  disadvantage- 
ousness  of  comparison  whicli  there  actually  is  for  us,  between 
the  non-commissioned  officers  of  our  service  and  those  of  the 
Continental  Armies.  Such  a  thing  as  a  drunken  and  disorderly 
non-commissioned  officer  is  scarcely  known,  and  whenever 
known  is  not  an  instant  tolerated  in  the  French,  the  Austrian, 
and  the  Prussian  Services.  While  in  ours,  unfortunately,  the 
name  of  offenders  in  this  guise  is  Legion,  and  the  very  designa- 
tion of  "old  soldier''  whether  non-commissioned  officer  or 
private,  is  taken  as  ioaplying  among  its  attributes  a  tendency  to 
immoderate  indulgence  in  liquor. 

How  this  deplorable  state  of  things  in  its  general  aspect 
and  bearing  is  to  be  remedied,  is  an  enquiry  far  too  large  and 
wide  to  be  taken  up  by  us  at  this  stage  of  the  present  paper, 
where  it  is  merely  an  incidental  discussion  :  in  a  future  number 
of  the  Eevikw  we  propose  to  consider  that  subject  with  the 
^ngleness  and  entirety  of  attention  which  its  grave  importance 
most  certainly  demands.  Meantime  we  proceed  to  treat  of  the 
Militia  as  the  proper   topic   of  this  paper,  and,  as  we  have 
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hitherto  done,  shall  refer  to  matters  relating  to  the  genen 
coDdition  of  the  British  soldier  only  where  such  matters  ai 
of  relevance  and  necessity  to  our  subject. 

Having  alluded  to  the  bearing  of  the  Officers  of  a  Militi 
Eegiment  when  the  latter  is  in  the  throes  of  *'  volunteering, 
it  is  but  justice  to  those  gentlemen  to  state^  that  on  sue 
occasions,  as  on  all  others  of  duty  in  what  is  to  most  of  thei 
an  entirely  new  profession,  they  do  their  duty,  however  the 
may  feel.  It  is  true  that  for  the  most  part,  and  as  a  genen 
rule,  they  have  taken  pride  in  their  men,  and  readily  accepte 
and  voluntarily  added  to  the  trouble  of  caring  them  in  thei 
!Rooms  and  on  Parades.  It  is  true  that  it  is  most  discouragin 
to  see  their  best  men  now  tempted  away  from  them,  and  thei 
worst  men  encouraged  in  licence ;  and  that  the  restraints  ( 
military  subordination  and  routine  of  duty  to  which  they  then 
selves  have  so  willingly  submitted,  and  continue  to  confora 
press  with  more  irksomeness  than  they  have  known  befon 
when  all  around  is  disorder  and  disorganization.  Still  thoa 
gentlemen  have  punctually  obeyed  even  to  the  letter  of  th 
rather  hard  injunctions  they  have  received,  and  not  onl 
scrupulously  abstained  from  dissuading  the  "  volunteers/*  hi 
where  necessary  have,  sorely  against  the  will  but  not  the  Ici 
decidedly,  exhorted  to  it. 

There  is  one  matter  affecting  Militia  officers  in  genera 
which  IS  assuredly  deserving  the  attention  of  the  heads  c 
the  Military  Department,  and  that  of  the  Legislature,  if  ne^ 
and  further  legislation  for  the  Militia  be  required  to  arraug 
it.  We  refer  to  the  chances  of  promotion  for  those  Officer 
It  is  true  that  they  have  not  paid  for  their  commii 
sions,  and  that  even  if  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  serv 
for  a  more  extended  period*  they  are  exempt  from  the  kin 
of  JTanderinff'/eW'hfe,  which  officers  of  the  Begular  army  hav 
to  lead  in  compulsory  service  in  turn  iiieach  of  our  widel 
scattered  foreign  dependencies^  healthy  and  unhealthy  alib 
Militia  officers  are  exempt  too  from  the  hardships  and  peril 
of  war,  unless  it  come  to  our  doors  by  invasion.  But  in  & 
the  circumstances  of  separation  from  civil  pursuits  and  habits 
subjection  to  the  absolutism,  and  to  the  often  severely  inooi] 
venient  restraints  of  military  authority,  discipline  and  dutj 
and  to  other  incidents  of  a  soldier's  life^  there  is  no  differeno 
between  them  and  their  brethren  of  the  Line. 
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If  they  have  not  to  pay  for  their  commissions,  neither  are 
iky  to  expect  the  benefit  of  half-pay  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  service.  If  they  are  not  compelled  to  accept  colonial 
service,  they  are  yet  invited,  and  in  a  manner  expected  so  to 
do,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  last  December,  author- 
izing Her  Majesty  to  "  accept/'  i.e.,  to  invite — tlie  volunteer- 
ing  of  Militia  Begimeuts  to  serve  out  of  these  kingdoms ;  and 
even  when  their  service  is  restricted  to  these  kingdoms,  the 
change  of  place,  the  absence  from  home,  the  dull  and  often- 
times severe  routine  of  garrison  duty,  and  the  still  worse 
condition  of  being  quartered  in  a  remote,  out  of  the  way 
district,  are  matters  which,  when  we  consider  that  these  gen- 
tlemen were  civilians  up  to  a  few  months  ago,  and  formed  and 
accustomed  to  all  the  unrestrainedneas  of  will  and  entire 
liberty  of  personal  disposition  and  action,  incidental  to  that 
state  of  life,  at  least  in  the  class  from  which  MiUtia  officers 
are  taken,  undeniably  entitle  them  to  favorable  attention, 
when  claiming  as  they  do,  that  the  small  and  restricted  scope 
of  promotion  alone  open  to  them,  namely  that  within  their 
own  regiments,  shall  not  be  narrowed,  or  invaded,  by  the 
filling  up  of  chance  vacancies  from  outside. 

In  many  regiments,  we  are  glad  to  have  to  admit,  that  the 
Jjords  Paramount,  the  County  Lieutenants,  allow  the  promo- 
tion to  go  thus^  (as  it  is  phrased)  in  the 'regiment.  But 
cases  have  also  come  to  our  knowledge,  where  the  contrary 
principle  has  been  acted  upon,  and  a  wanton  slight  and  injury 
been  thereby  inflicted  upon  gentlemen  deserving  of  better 
treatment  upon  every  ground.  The  consequence  of  this 
practice,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  has  been  most  injurious ;  as 
every  high  spirited  man  so  passed  over  immediately  resigns 
his  commission,  and  none  remain,  or  in  the  junior  ranks 
consent  to  join  the  regiment,  save  those  who  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  submit  to  indignity,  and  who  thereby  really 
disqualify  themselves  for  the  honorable  position  of  an 
officer. 

Having  stated  so  much  onbehalf  of  the  officersof  our  Militia 
force,  we  hasten  to  return  to  matters  affecting  the  condition 
and  welfare  of  the  privates  of  the  same.  The  chief  of  these 
matters^  which  we  wish  to  deal  with  at  present,  is  the  pay- 
ment of  the  ''  Bounty''  promised  to  the  men,  to  induce  them 
to  enter  the  corps.  That  bounty  at  present  amounts,  per  man, 
to  five  ponnds,being  an  increase  of  one  pound,  since  the  Militia 
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erobodiineiit  first  began  in  1852  ;  and  its  amount,  according  to 
all  precedent,  is  likely  to  be  further  increased  ere  long.  How- 
ever, the  amount  is  not  at  present  the  question,  but  the 
manner  of  paying  it. 

In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  volunteer  reads 
the  placard,  or  advertisement,  of  this  bounty,  jQ&t  as  every 
civilian  does,  nairely,  as  promising  the  sum  nainetl  to  h& 
given  in  hand  at  the  moment  of  enlistment.  The  parents  or 
family  of  the  warlike  youth  have  also  so  read  it,  and  have 
thereby  been  much  \\^rmed  in  their  support  of  his  intention^ 
or  at  any  rate  been  much  softened  in  oppositicis  (if  opposed 
they  be)  to  it;  as  they  doubtless  have  conceived  a  liope  that 
he  will  hand  over  to  them  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  ot 
the  bounty  when  received.  To  the  credit  of  tlir  yimth  of  the 
country  let  it  be  recorded  that  io/ar  as  any  o^podiniity  koM 
been  given  or  allowed  iov  testing  their  dispositions  iji  X\ih 
regard,  they  have  for  the  major  part,  acted  as  their  relatives 
expected.  The  same  strength  of  family  affection  which  has 
been  so  very  largely  and  beautifully  shown  by  the  astonishing 
stream  of  remittances  from  young  Irisli  Emigrants  in  America 
back  to  their  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  at  home,  is 
being  frequently  exhibited  also  by  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  young  Militia  soldiers  when  they  get  instalments  of  their 
bounty,  or  have*  by  chance  any  small  arrears  of  their  dailj 
pay  due  to  them.  Every  officer  commanding  a  company  in 
our  Militia  Regiments  is,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  familiar  with 
the  request  of  the  poor  lads  under  his  charge,  "  we  want  to 
send  the  money  home.  Sir,  and  we'll  leave  it  in  the  Serjeant's 
(i.e.  tlie  pay-serjeaut's)  hands  to  send,  if  you'll  let  us.*' 

Unfortunately  the  opportunity  of  doing  service  to  their 
families  is  very  limited  itideed,  owing  to  the  over-prudent 
regulations  controlling  the  issue  of  the  bounty  money,  not 
more  than  one  pound,  at  the  utmost,  is  allowed  to  be  given  at 
once,  and  even  this  sum  is  the  maximum  instalment.  The 
remaining  in^tahnents  are  much  less;  and  coming  as  they  do 
at  long  intervals,  they  appear  so  insignificant  that  the  young 
soldier  gradually  getting  iiiitiatcd  in  and  accustomed  to  dis- 
sipated habits,  easily  yields  to  the  temptation  of  the  moment, 
and  spoiius  the  pittance  in  drink. 

Another  evil  consequence  of  this  restricted  system  of  issue 
must  be  especially  noted.  Almost  universally  the  idea  spreads 
amongst  the  young  militia  men  that  they  have  been  cozened 
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ind  deceived.    They  enlisted  they  say  for  the  £5  bounty,  and 
ought  not  to  be  put  off  wiih  these  driblets,  but  should  have  got 
the  whole  amount  in  hand,  as  the  advertisements  and  the 
fair  words  of  the  parties  who  brought  them  up  to  volunteer, 
had  led  them  to  expect.    It  is  -not  pertinent  to  our  present 
subject  to  discuss  how  far  these  impressions  are  shared  by 
soldiers  of  the  line,  in  reference  to  the  similar  doling  out  of 
the  bounty  offered  to  them  on  enlistment ;  and  on  that  point 
re  will  limit  ourselves  in  the  present  paper  to  observing  that 
those  impressions  are  shared — but  to  what  extent  must  be 
jnalter  for  future  examination  and  statement.     It  is  enough 
for  our  purpose  now  to  assert,  (and  herein  as  on  other  points 
te  freely  challenge  contradiction  and  denial  if  they  be  possi- 
ble,) (hat   the  impressions  in  cpiestion  are  nearli/  universal 
among  the  militia  volunteers,  and  a  further  and  ultimate  evil 
is  that  the  discontent  thus  engendered  becomes  known  out- 
side the  force,  and  contributes  strongly  to  disincline  the  young 
portion  of  the  male  population  from  offering  themselves  co 
be  Chrolled. 

It  may  be  asked,  as  we  have  been  asked  in  private,  do  we 
propose  to  give  the  young  recruit  so  large  a  sum  as  five  pounds 
all  at  once  to  be  spent  in  drink?  The  answer  is  plain  and 
prompt,  and  hitherto  we  have  found  it  conclusive.  Granting 
ihat  the  recruit  would  waste  in  reckless  dissipation  the  money 
io  paid,  there  would  be  but  the  one  outbreak,  and  no  periodical 
occurrences  of  the  kind  as  now  take  place  under  the  instal- 
menl  srstem.  But  we  have  only  momentarily  conceded  the 
point  for  the  sake  of  argument.  The  probability — all  the 
probabiUties  and  the  experience  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  is  the 
other  way.  The  recruit  would,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
hand  over  the  whole  sum,  or  the  whole  with  some  very  trifling 
deduction,  to  his  parents  or  family,  and  so  benefit  them,  and 
by  thus  obviating  the  chances  or  opportunities  of  many  future 
temptations^  materially  benefit  himself. 

Another  point  requiring  attention,  is  what  we  may  call,  in 
order  to  be  generally  understood,  the  militia  soldier's  outfit — 
or  what  is,  in  a  military  parlance,  known  as  his  *'  Kit'*  In 
the  Hne  this  outfit  is,  except  in  particular  cases,  supplied  to  the 
Joldier  at  his  own  cost — that  is  to  say,  by  deductions  from 
his  pay ;  and  these  deductions,  together  with  the  dilatory  and 
dribbhng  instalment  method  of  paying  him  his  bounty,  are 
grievances  which  he  feels  all  the  heavier  by  reason  of  his  hav- 
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ing  been  quite  uuprepared  for^  and  unaware  of  them  till  afle 
the  fatal  moment  when  he  gave  up  his  liberty.  It  is  lilt] 
known  we  fear,  and  at  any  rate  not  properly  considered  v 
high  places,  how  deeply  and  how  long  these  apparently  sma 
matters  rankle  in  his  breast.  In  the  militia  the  "Kit''  i 
supplied  by  government  free  of  expense  to  the  volunteer— aft* 
all  no  more  than  a  very  proper  arrangement^  but  intended  { 
a  great  boon.  Unluckily  the  militia  man,  like  the  soldie 
thinks  he  ought  to  be  provided,  as  a  defender  of  the  8ut 
at  the'  State's  expense,  with  everything  belonging  to  \m  out&i 
and  therefore  he  by  no  means  appreciates  tlie  boon,  and  cerUiD 
the  nature  and  extent  of  it  are  not  exactly  such  as  to  impr^ 
him  with  any  very  strong  notions  of  gratitude,  when  he  b 
comes  aware  that  it  is  a  gift.  The  material  of  the  clotlui 
supplied  to  him  is  of  the  very  worst  description — the  cloth  beii 
little  better  in  texture  or  strength  than  baize,  and  hecomii 
almost  immediately  discolored  and  thereby,  or  from  its  fragilii 
compelling  him  to  pay  for  a  new  jacket  coatee,  or  trousc 
ordered  for  him  without  his  being  consulted  or  allowed 
opinion. 

The  make-up  of  the  clothing  is  quite  as  bad  as  the  textu 
Almost  universally  the  seams  are  so  carelessly  sewn,  that  tl 
open  very  soon,  and  the  readier  as  each  and  all  of  the  garmei 
supplied  are  sure  to  be  *'  tight  fits,''  even  for  the  half-starv 
rawboned  recruit ;  much  less  for  the  same  lad  when  six 
eight  weeks  of  good  food  have  begun  to  develop  his  form. 

If  it  be  a  right  principle — as  in  our  opinion  it  most  i 
doubtedly  is,  that  the  government  should  furnish  the  sold 
whether  militia  man  or  regular,  with  his  outfit  free  of  expe 
to  him,  it  surely  ought  to  be  fully  and  properly  carried 
by  giving  him  good  material  and  clothes  that  will  fit.  1 
not  only  are  these  last  two  matters  unattended  to^  or  deU 
rately  neglected  in  the  ^* giJV^  clothing — but  they  are  ol 
equally  so  in  reference  to  that  subsequently  supplied  at 
soldier^s  own  cost. 

The  blunders  and  breakdowns  in  our  military  (and  dml) 
partments  in  all  matters  relative  to  the  Crimean  expedit 
have  acquired  too  great  and  afi3icting  a  notoriety  to  rendei 
anxious  to  dwell  on  them,  even  if  properly  belonging  to 
subject.  But  we  regret  to  have  to  state,  that  even  dowi 
the  smallest  minutiss  of  mihtary  affairs  at  home,  the  s 
astonishing  system,  or  no  system,  of  blundering  and  botcl 
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exists.   Hie  Hflitia  of  this  Kingdom  were^  for  the  modt  part« 
ordered  to  be  embodied  in  December^  1854,  and  during  the  last 
three  or  fonr  months  the  force  has  been  in  all  the  throes  and 
troaUes  of  organization  anddrilling.  It  will  be  remembered  how 
sererea  season  has  been  experienced  during  the  period  mention- 
ed—a season  auoh  as  Ireumd  has  not  known  for  manr  jears, 
and  onlj  within  the  memory  of  that  respectable  individual  the 
"  oldest  inhabitant/'    Th^  raw  recruits^  half  starved  boys  jast 
mght,  were  kept  (very  properly  and  necessarily)  hard  at  drill 
daring  that  time,  unless  when  snow  or  heavy  rain  was  actually 
falliiiff,  and  the  Begimental  Guards  were  of  conrse  duly 
provided.   Throughout  the  greater  part,  and  certainly  throuj^- 
(Rit  the  worst  part  of  this  period,  the  young  volunteers  were 
kept  shivering  in  their  first  issue  of  wretched  fatigue  jackets, 
OB  night  duty  aa  well  as  on  day,  and  this  when,  according  to 
a  generally  received  rumor,  their  stouter  clothing  and  great 
coats  were  in  many  cases  actually  in  Uovernment  stores — 
mewkere  in  Ireland. 

A  similar  story  is  told  about  their  arms,  and  one  Colonel  of 
so  Irish  Militia  Megimeut  stated,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  bis  men  were  monntiug  guard  and  actually 
endeavoring  to  leani  the  rudiments  of  the  mannal  and  platoon 
exercise  wiUi  sticks  I 

No  blame  whatever  is  to  be  attached  to  the  commanding 
offioe»,  adjutants,  quartermasters,  &c.  of  these  Segiments  for 
the  dday.  One  and  all,  those  officers  have  displayed  the  most 
Aiarked  zeal  and  anxiety  to  forward  the  efficiency  and  promote 
the  veil-being  of  theur  Corps  :  the  fault  attaches  to  some  of 
the  Gvil  Departments  of  Goverament,  those  departments 
filled  by  men  whose  appointments  are  only  the  anomalies  of 
destiny,  reminding  one  of  that  standard  of  qualification  for 
place  indicated  by  Beaumarchais  when  he  wrote — *^  II  fallut 
un  calcnlateor,  ce  fut  nn  danseur  qui  Tobtint    .' 

lo  oar  enumeration  of  the  Militia  Begiments  of  the  Unite^ 
Kingdom,  we  have  not  referred  to  what  is  called  the  Militi* 
Force  of  the  Channel  Islands,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  &c..  The 
reason  of  the  omission  was  simply,  that  although  called  by  a 
QiniUr  name,  it  is  in  fact  and  constitution  very  dissimilar.  It 
is  in  troth  a  species  of ''National  Guard,**  not  unlike,  in  its 
fondamental  Drovisions  at  least,  to  that  very  troublesome,  very 
inefficient  and  altogether  delnsive  force  so  named,  which  first 
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took  its  ill-omened  origin  in  France,  and  was  at  varions  perio 
copied  in  other  countries,  but  happily  without  pennanenc« 
any.  In  nothing  has  the  present  ruler  of  France,  t 
Emperor  Napoleon  the  Third,  shewn  more  shrewdness  ai 
right  judgment  than  in  getting  rid,  as  he  has  in  all  but  t 
name,  of  this  Praetorian  Cohort  of  the  Mob,  as  the  Natioi 
Guard  might  well  have  been  called. 

In  the  Channel  Islands  every  male,  from  the  age  of  sixte 
to  that  of  fifty  is,  with  certain  reasonable  exceptions,  in  a(l( 
tion  to  the  natural  and  obvious  ones  of  deformity,  or  oil 
physical  unfitness,  compellable  to  serve,  when  called  upon, 
the  National  Guard.  The  duty  is  not  heavy — being  only  i 
five  days  in  the  year,  a  period  of  "  exercise"  within  which 
may  well  be  imagined  they  can  learn  very  little  of  the  dut 
of  soldiers.  The  conscription,  for  such  it  is,  embraces, 
already  intimated,  every  class  of  society ;  and  as  all  canr 
be  officers,  it  follows  of  course  that  a  very  large  proporti( 
not  only  of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  but  of  the  privati 
are  persons  of  gentle  birth. 

This  circumstance  was  brought  under  the  public  notice 
England  rather  markedly,  in  the  year  1841  or  thereabou 
when  a  Mr.  Guerin,  a  Captain  in  the  Channel  Islands' Milit 
was  reported  to  have  been  regularly  broken  by  a  species 
Court  Martial,  and  in  fact  reduced  to  the  ranis,  or  to  use  t 
delicate  circumlocution  of  the  finding  of  the  Court,  "  dismiss 
the  service  without  prejudice  to  the  claims"  it  had  on  hira 
any  otAer  capacity  than  officer  I  His  offence  was  not,  a 
never  has  been,  very  distinctly  specified ;  for  the  allegati 
that  he  had  forgotten,  or  compromised  his  rank,  by  associati 
with  the  privates,  appears  to  have  been  triumphantly  met 
citing  the  cases,  of  two  of  his  superior  officers,  who  had 
him  the  example  by  attending  at  a  kind  of  regimental  banqi 
held  by  the  men — a  circumstance  not  really  derogatory,  a 
very  large  number  of  the  latter  were,  as  before  mentions 
gentlemen  by  birth  and  civil  position — some  his  equals,  a 
a  few  even  his  superiors  in  social  rank. 

Tiie  "  Channel  Islands"  MiHtia  cannot  be  called  upon 
serve  out  of  their  own  Islands,  save  in  the  not  very  proba 
emergency  of  Her  Majesty's  personal  safety  becoming  impe 
led ;  in  which  case  the  force  in  question  can  be  summoiud 
England,  and  no  doubt  would  come  eagerly  and  gallantly 
the  rescue ! 
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The  followiDg  is  the  aocoont  of  this  foroe,  aa  it  appears 
in  Hard  Army  List  for  May,  1855  : — 


"BiTilJcnerlllUtto.'* 

SoyiIJ«r«^/  Artillery. 

hn.  Or  Nortb-Wesi  Ueglment  (In&titrjr). 

.*Kd.  Or  Korth  Reg^meat  ■  Do. 

3fl  (^  East  Regimmt  Do. 

i:L  Or  Soath  Hegiment  Do. 

S:.  Helier  Battalion  Do. 

^  Or  Sontb-Wett  Regiment      Do. 

-  Koyil  GueiMey  MUltla." 

Boral  Goemser  ArtiUeiy. 

lit.  QrfitftKegliiieiitafLi^tlnfiHftftfy. 


tod.  Or  Mortb  Regiment  of  U^t  Inftatrr* 
8rd.  Or  Sontii  Resimcnt  of  Do. 

4th.  Or  West  Regiment  of  Do. 

•«  Royal  Alderaey." 
Royal  Aldemey  Artillery. 
Do.        Do.     Infantry. 
"  Royal  flark." 

One  A^Iutant-Qeneral  of  HUitU. 
Two  Inspectors  of  Do 

Two  Militia  AideHle-cftmps  to  the  Qneen, 
and  nine  aide-de-campa  local. 


In  the  article  in  Fraae/a  Magazine  for  May,  to  which  we 
ha^re  before  alluded,  as  well  as  in  The  Edinburgh  Review 
of  April,  and  some  other  of  the  periodicals,  we  find  remarks 
on  the  general  condition  of  the  soldier  whether  of  the 
Lioeor  Militia,  to  short  extracts  from  which  we  would 
briefly  call  the  reader's  attention,  together  with  some  comments 
of  our  own. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  of  April  last  has  the  following 
paragraphs,  at  pages  544? — 546 — 547  : — 

"  The  internal  economy  of  a  Begiment  is  very  far  indeed  from 
vhat  it  ought  to  be.  The  officer  holds  no  intercourse  at  all  with 
the  private  except  on  points  of  dut)',  and  these  are  so  managed  that 
tfcej  lead  to  no  familiar  acquaintance  even  vrith  character.  An 
officer — a  Captain  at  all  events — can  generally  tell  which  of  his  men 
is  a  drankard  or  otherwise  guilty  of  irregularities  ;  but  which  of 
tbem  is  prndent,  which  reckless,  which  truthful,  which  a  deceiver, 
vhich  is  far-sighted,  handy  at  a  pinch,  or  the  reverse,  he  knows  no 
more  than  if  there  were  no  bond  of  union  between  them.  How, 
indeed,  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  He  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  sapplj  of  the  men's  wants,  and  has  therefore  no  means  of  judging 
of  their  capabilities  to  make  a  little  go  a  great  way.  The  clothes 
which  the  government  supplies  they  put  on,  and  continue  to  wear 
for  the  reeulated  season  ;  while  their  bread  and  meat,  supplied  by 
cootrsct,  they  carry  off  and  prepare  for  consumption  in  fixed  cooking 
pUeeft,  after  a  iixed  method.  Whatever  instruction  thej  receive  is 
from  non-commissioned  officers.  All  that  relates  to  drill  comes  to 
them  from  the  adjutant  and  the  serjeant  major  through  drill  corpo* 
rali.  All  that  they  are  taught  in  the  manner  of  cleaning  and  taking 
care  of  their  arms  and  accoutrements  they  are  taught  under  the 
Serjeants  of  rooms  by  their  comrades.  •  •  ♦ 

The  private's  labours  in  time  of  peace  may  be  light,  but  his  whole 
existence  is  one  of  order  and  routine.  His  barrack-room  may  be 
veather-tight,  but  it  cuts  him  off  from  the  most  remote  chance  of 
priTacy.  It  is  truly  a  comfortless  domicile— particularly  in  winter, 
at  which  season  a  scanty  allowance  of  fuel,  and  still  scantier  supply 
of  candles,  often  force  htm  against  the  dictates  of  his  better  judg- 
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nent,  to  «eek  for  light  and  warmth  in  the  Up-room  of  a  pul 
house.  •  ^  •  •  •  .         •  \ 

We  do  not  attempt  to  instruct  our  soldiers  in  the  art  of  bivou 
ing,  fire-making  or  cooking.  In  the  best  managed  of  our  rpgime 
we  believe  that  the  men  of  each  companj  take  it  h^  turns  to  dr 
their  own  food  and  that  of  their  comrades.  In  regiments  not 
best  each  companj  has  its  settled  cooks,  whom  it  woald  be  coi 
dered  injudicious  to  change.  But,  after  all»  Buch  cooks  lenrti 
thing  more  than  how  to  season  a  mess  of  broth  with  salt,  and  to  1 
quantities  of  meat  and  potatoes  in  fixed  copper s^  with  gaad  coal  f\ 
arranged  under  them.  Take  these  men  into  the  open  fieldsT  i 
give  them  only  their  mess  tins  and  such  sticks  as  thty  can  pti 
and  you  will  find  them  helpless  as  children.  Their  meat  will  \ 
bably  be  broiled  on  the  ends  of  their  ramrods,  and  their  v^et^l 
(if  any  happen  to  be  issued  to  them)  either  half  bolLed  or  blackt 
among  the  embers. 

As  to  hutting  themselves^  few  indeed  of  the  lads  whom  we 
shipping  off  by  scores  to  the  Crimea  ever  heard  that  such  a  proi 
might  be  necessary.  They  certainly  would  not  know,  wpre  t 
carried  to  the  edge  of  a  wood  on  landing,  to  what  ui^es  |>ol{;a 
twigs  are  to  be  turned,  or  how  excellent  cookitsjif  pUc^  may  be 
ranged  out  of  a  few  large  stones  and  turfs  hatidify  put  together. 

Wo  pains  are  taken  to  instruct  them  in  the  use  of  pickaxe 
shovel,  and  the  tools  issued  to  them  when  they  take  the  field  ti^ 
the  worst  description.  We  teach  them  to  handle  their  armst  afl 
throw  themselves  at  the  word  of  command  into  ail  manner  of 
mations ;  but  the  art  of  intrenching  a  position  which  is  to  be 
fended,  or  of  making  approaches  to  the  attack  of  a  place  wlu< 
too  strong  to  be  carriea  at  a  rush, — that  forms  no  part  of 
regimental  system,  nor  consequently  is  it  made  ttiown  in  aiiv  wi 
the  soldiers.  •••••» 

The  French  soldier,  on  joining,  is  as  carefully  taught  hoi 
make  soup  and  bake  bread  as  to  handle  his  arms' ;  indeed  ^^ 
weeks  are  devoted  to  the  most  useful  preparation  for  life  ia 
field." 

After  these  passages  tlie  writer  goes  on  to  f|UDte  a  Fi^ 
author  on  the  different  state  of  the  allied  armies  be 
Sebaatopol,  and  the  points  of  superiority  of  the  French  i 
mental  system  over  ours.  We  can  insert  but  two  sentence 
this  quotation,  which,  however,  will  be  sufficient  to  slio^ 
bearing  and  value : — 

"Une  armee  franfaise,  on  le  voit,  porta  en  elte  tons  lent 
metiers  ;  partout  die  peut  $e  mffire  h  die  mem^^  elle  est  toutt  ti 
vilisationl  Le  syst^me  administratif,  militaire  et  indusitriel, 
compagnies  d*ouvriers,  toute  cette  organisation  en  un  tpor.  wm 
h  Varnue  atiglaise  ;  et  ses  soldats  si  intrepides  au  roiubat  u'lmi 
la  meme  aptitude  que  les  notres  pour  les  difiTurens  travnui  < 
guerre — surtout  pour  ceux  d'un  si^ge." 
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Out  space  will  not  allow  us  to  give  tbc  extracts  we  had  in- 

tended  from  Frosts  Magazine  for  May ;  and  indeed  the  whole 

article  so  hang?  together,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  extract 

a  part  without  doing  injustice  to  the  evidently  able  and  fullv 

competent  writer.     The  description  of  a  day  in  Barracks,  with 

the  various  circumstances  and  occurrences  that  illustrate  what 

be  desires  to  display — the  present  Begimental  system  in  its 

general,  in   its  particular,  and  individual  action — is   one  of 

the  best  papers  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  amply 

gives  the  civilian  reader  the  means  of  forming  a  sound  opinion 

upon  matters  which  heretofore  have  been  to  him  a  sealed  book. 

Thoe  are  exceptions  doubtless,  partially  or  entirely,  in  several 

regiments  of  the  service,  to  the  state  of  things  he  describes, 

bat  still  no  man  really  conversant  with  our  existing  ^'Eegimen- 

taJ  System**  will  deny  that  the  picture  on  the  whole  is  correct ; 

and  that  the  system  is  prone  to  be  marked  by  such  incidents,  and 

defects  or  evils  as  the  writer  points  out,  that  it  has  no  inherent 

power  of  stopping  or  remedying  them,  or  in  any  great  degree 

diminishing  their  number. 

Old  customs  are  proverbially,  and  as  we  all  know  at  one 
time  or  other,  or  many  times  in  our  individual  and  personal 
experience,  very  hard  of  alteration,  or  relinquishment.    It 
nay  therefore  and  doubtless  will  be  a  heavy  task  to  make 
changes  for  the  better,  as  re^rds  the  matters  we  are  consider- 
ing, in  the  long  established  Line  Eegiments,  with  their  corps 
of  officers^   and  the  bulk  of  their  men  trained  up  and  inured 
to  the  regimental  system  as  it  is.    But  why  not  take  advantage 
of  the  prime  opportunity  for  experiment  afforded   by  the 
embodiment,  even  yet  not  near  completed,  of  the  Militia- Army 
of  the  United  Kingdom  ?  The  great  bulk  of  the  Begiments  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  quite  newly  come  together,  and  as  to 
the  minority  who  have  been  a  year  or  more  under  arms,  and 
permanent!  V  embodied,  the  time  they  have  so  been  is  not  long 
enough  to  have  rendered  their  habits  very  strong  aud  fixed. 
Let  then  a  new  system,  comprehending  remedies  in  more  or 
less  degree  for  each  and  all  of  the  defects  and  evils  so  com- 
plained of  in  the  publications  we  have  been  alluding  to,  and 
otherwise  brought  before  the  public   notice  within   the  last 
stirring  twelvemonth,  be  forthwith  promulgated  by  competent 
authority ;  aud  let  the  Militia  force  be  at  once  called  upon  to 
adopt  and  put  it  in  practice.   Their  example,  and  the  successive 
dranghts  which,  as  the  war  goes  on  will  undoubtedly  and 
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constantly  be  made  from  their  muster  roll  to  the  Line  (unde 
the  volunteering  system,)  will  speedily  enough  introduce  iiit 
the  latter  force  whatever  shall  have  thus  been  tested  an 
shown  to  be  improvements  in  the  real  sense  of  the  tern;  an 
as  the  transfer  of  Officers  of  a  higher  grade  than  that  of  Eiisigr 
(to  which  grade  at  the  present  early  period  of  the  war  tli 
granting  of  riine-Commissions  on  the  volunteering  of  a  certai 
proportion  of  Militia  Privates  with  each  OflScer,  is  Umitec 
will  ere  long,  according  to  the  precedent  of  all  former  war 
begin  to  take  place  on  the  more  extended  volunteering  ot  the 
men;  the  Ijine  Regiments  will  get  Officers  amongst  the 
well  trained  and  broken  into  the  new  system,  and  thereto 
capable  of  working  it  in  the  likeliest  manner  to  ensure  i 
final  success  and  adoption. 

But  what  should  that  new  system  be?  First,  with  regard 
the  soldier — beginning  with  him  just  after  he  has  entered  t 
Militia,  and  before  an  opportunity  has  come  for  him 
volunteer  into  the  Line,  if  he  be  so  inclined.  What  shou 
be  done  with  him  and  for  him  that  is  not  done,  asks  soi 
veteran  laudator  temporis  actiy  and  how  is  time  to  be  foa 
to  attempt  to  do  more,  if  more  ought  to  be  attempted  ? 
long  question,  but  easily  answered  when  its  three  divisic 
are  quietly  examined  and  dealt  with,  seriatim. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  bin 
Every  thing  siiould  be  done  wUU  him  that  is  done  with  I 
French  soldier.  He  should  be  made  to  learn  all  the  lil 
handicrafts  that  enable  the  latter  to  minister  not  only  to 
own  wants  and  little  comforts  on  service,  but  to  those  of 
comrades,  and  with  which,  as  stated  in  the  article  we  b; 
quoted  from  The  Edinburgh  Review^  the  British  soldiei 
present  is  so  totally  unacquainted.  Next,  what  should 
done  for  him  ?  Simply  not  half  so  much  as  is  done  at  prese 
There  is  too  much  done  for  the  private — he  is  not  tau 
enough,  or  scarcely  at  all,  to  look  to  and  use  his  own  resoun 
to  have  depeudance  upon  himself.  He  has  his  good,  ( 
lightsome  lodging  provided  for  him — his  bed  and  bed-cloth 
supplied,  of  a  description  far  better  than  in  most  cases 
soldier  was  accustomed  to  while  yet  in  civil  life.  He  1 
as  we  have  shown,  his  meals  and  his  cooking  provi; 
The  Pay  Sergeant  of  his  Company  sees  that  his  tloihing  i: 
regular,  and  if  defective  sends  him  to  the  tailor's  shop  of 
regiment,    where   all   repairs,  great  or   little,    arc  done 
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Eim.  The  clmnge  and  washing  of  his  linen  are  similarij 
looked  after  without  any  trouble  on  his  part,  and  even 
the  caWog  of  his  hair  is  a  matter  arranged  for  him  by 
others,  he  having  nothing  to  do  about  it,  save  to  go,  when 
orimdf  io  the  party  appointed  for  the  purpose  and  submit 
bimself  to  the  operation. 

What  he  does  for  liimself  is  merely  to  keep  his  person,  clothes, 
annsand  accoutrements  clean  and  in  good  order,  and  to  make  up 
his  bed  and  fold  neatly  his  bed  clothes.  Beyond  these  items  he 
is  in  every  other  point  as  dependant  and  as  cared  for  as  a  child ; 
and  we  may  almost  carry  the  comparison  so  far  as  to  state  that 
k  is  all  hut pul  to  bed  at  night  like  a  child,  the  non-commission- 
ed officers  of  the  rooms  regularly  seeing  the  men  in  their  beds, 
and  reporting  them  so,  and  the  lights  out,  to  the  Orderly  Officer 
vho  goes  his  round  at  night  to  ascertain  those,  amongst  other 
&ct8  important  to  discipline  and  order. 

How  is  time  to  be  found  for  the  soldier  to  accomplish  more 
than  he  does  ?  is  the  third  question  of  the  veteran  regimental 
officer  we  are  supposing.  The  answer  is,  that  necessity,  and  the 
example  of  a  few  experienced  handy  comrades,  carefully  inter- 
opened  for  the  purpose  among  the  raw  recruits,   will  soon 
teach  him  ;  none  of  his  ordinary  drills  or  parades  need  be 
dispensed  with,   nor  any  casual  or  periodical  duty  to  which 
he  is  liable.     But  let  him  find  that  if  he  will  not  choose  to 
ibink  and  act  for  himself  a  little  more  than  he  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  he  will  have  to  go  without  much  of  the  com- 
forts and  some    of  the  necessaries  of  his  Ufe,  and  we  shall 
apeedilv  see  him  endeavoring  to  pick  up  the  Uttle  useful  arts 
<rf  cooking,  mending  his  clothes  and  apparel,  constructing 
afaelter  for  himself  against  weather,  or  against  the  enemy,  as 
the  case  may  be.     The  **  Camps  of  Instruction'*  just  about  to 
he  opened  in  England  and  Ireland  respectively,  on  Aldershot 
Heath  in  the  former  country,  and  on  the  great  plateau  of  the 
pana^h  in  the   other,  will  jgive  admirable  opportunities  for 
ioaogarating  the  new  experiment  of  which  we  write,  if  they  be 
properly  made  use  of.      But  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that 
Doleas  the  military  authorities  who  prescribe,  and  who  are  to 
oontrol  and  direct  the  course  of  proceedings  at  these  camps 
be  wdl-dispoaed  to,  and  active  in  making  the  experiment  in 
question,  the  grand  opportunity  presented  by  the  assembling 
and  maintenance  for  the  summer  and  autumn  of  these  camps, 
vill,  like  that  at  Chobham,  and  pretty  nearly  from  the  same 
lb 
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obvious  cause^  turn  out  to  be  mere  military  spectades,  devo 
of  any  permanent  good  or  value  whatever. 

It  is  rumoured,  but  without  any  very  evident  foundatio 

that  these  Camps  are  to  be  maintained  for  a  considerable  tin 

In  such  case  the  ouportunities  for  improving  our  milita 

system  might  no  doubt  be  much  increas^ ;  but  as  the  peri 

for  the  stay  of  individual  Begiments  in  those  camps  is  alrea 

announced  to  be  limited  to  one  month,  at  least  at  a  time, 

is   more  than  probable  that  those  opportunities  will  in  f^ 

be  seriously  contracted,  if  not  altogether  nullified.  We 

not  propose   that  Begiments   should   be  detained  there  o 

hour  longer  than  the  requirements  of  service  elsewhere,  or  I 

appearance  of  disease  amongst  them,  would  warrant ;  but 

say,  why  confine  the  instruction  to  the  Camp  ? — ^why  i 

follow  the  soldier  with  it  back  to  his  barracks,  or  other  qu 

ters  where  he  may  be  sent  for  the  winter  months,  and  contii 

with  him  tkere  the  experiment  begun  in  the  former  local 

Hutting,  camp-cooking,and  other  such  mysteries,can  be  tau| 

by  Companies,  as  well  as  by  Battalions  and  Brigades ;  and  o 

post  duty,  night  surprises,  &c.,  can  be  practised  upon  a  so 

scale  as  well  as  upon  a  large.     In  most  Barracks,  at  leas^ 

those  built  outside  towns,  there  are  spaces  that  could 

appropriated  to  the  temporary  encampment  of  two  or  tl 

Companies,  without  interfering  with  the  mere  parade  groui 

and  where  such  a  convenience  does  not  exist,  it  is  very  selc 

that  waste  ground,  or  even  a  suitable  field,  could  not  be 

in  the  neighbourhood  on  moderate  hire  for  the  purpose  w 

tioned.     Through   these  little  camps   we   would  pass 

companies  of  our  Begiments  in  succession,  just  as  it  is  inten 

to  pass  Begiments  themselves  in  succession  through  the  Ca 

of  Aldershott  and  of  the  Curragh  of  Kildare — each  Comp 

in  the  one  case,  like  each  Begiment  in  the  other,  spendii 

month  at  a  time  in  these  temporary  quarters ;  and  practi 

all  the  expedients,  and  made  liable  to  all  the  inddenti 

troops  in  actual  campaigning. 

Not  pausing  in  the  present  paper,  and  at  its  present  s 
to  deveiope  this  suggestion,  which  many  of  our  rea 
are  doubtless  modt  capable  of  following  out  for  themselves 
of  much  improving  upon  it,  we  content  ourselves  with  ha 
indicated  and  discussed  it,  and  pass  on  to  the  branch  ol 
original  subject  with  which  we  purpose  to  conclude. 
A  "  Field  officer  of  Artillery  of  Militia,"  (as  in  the  dcdica 
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ofUsIitUe  work  dedicated  to  theLieutenantOeneralof  the  Ord- 
nanoe,SirHu?hDalt7inpleRo89,  he  correctly  styles  himself,) 
Lienienant  Colooel  Robert  Alexander  Shafto  Adair,  command- 
ing the  Suffolk  Militia  Artillery,  and  one  of  the  representatives 
for  Cafflbridge,  has  recently  published  a  short  treatise,  at  this 
moment  before  us,  entitled,  1^  Militia  of  lie  United 
Kii^dam^  mth  SuggeHione  for  ike  Permanent  Organization 
of  ike  Force.  It  is  with  a  brief  consideration  of  this  Httle 
treatise  that  we  propose  to  terminate  this  paper. 

The  title  is  a  little  ambitious,  and  not  quite  borne  out  by 
the  chapter  of  contents — the  scope  of  the  work  having  on  the 
whole  much  more  to  do  with  the  artillery  division  of  the 
militia  force  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  with  that  particular 
portion  of  it  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  gallant 
officer  himself,  than  with  the  militia  corps  in  ceneral.  Still 
there  is  much  matter  of  general  import  and  value,  and 
Colonel  Adair  is  at  all  events  entitled  to  high  credit  for  the 
zeal,  labor  and  intelligence  which  he  has  evidently  brought  to 
his  task ;  and  has  proved  himself  abundantly  worthy  the 
rather  important  position  he  has  been  called  upon  to  assume. 
The  following  extracts  will  give  a  sufBcient  outline  of  his 
plans  and  proposals  : — 

"  Tbe  nacleus  of  supply  to  the  current  waste  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Line,  exists  in  the  practice  which  partially  ohtains  of  recmiting  for 
Bc^tments  in  the  county  to  which  they  nominally  belong,  or  in 
which  they  were  originally  raised.  Make  this  theory  practicallj  a 
facty  and  dbe  consequence  would  be  that  men  would  commence  their 
militarj  lives  by  passing  through  the  Militia  ranks,  and  would  pro- 
ceed thence  to  join  their  previous  comrades  in  the  regiment  of  the 
coontj.  The  Limited  Enlistment  Act  would  enable  them  to  pass 
the  period  of  their  military  service  in  a  regiment  where  the  faces  of 
their  comrades  were  not  unfamiliar  ;  and  they  would  proceed  thither 
when  their  constitutions  were  formed,  and  themselves  orepared 
rsQghlj  for  a  soldier's  life.  At  the  end  of  their  period  or  service 
they  would  return  to  their  county  with  still  unbroken  strength, 
having  consummated  the  orderly  and  sober  military  existence,  to 
vhich  the  J  originaly  gave  themselves  deliberately,  by  joining  the 
Pensioner  Force  at  an  age  seldom  likely  to  exceed  from  thirty  to 
thirty.five  jears.  It  would  appear  also,  that  the  facility  of  raising 
men  woald  be  much  increased  oy  transferring  the  recruiting  estab- 
Ushment  to  the  Adjutants  and  permanent  Sta^  of  Militia  regiments, 
thus  restoring  a  large  number  of  non-commissioned  officers  and 
soldiers  to  duty  with  their  respective  regiments,  and  effecting  a 
saving  in  both  ways  in  the  public  expenditure.  And  when  the  pos- 
sible demand  for  an  intelligent  solaiery  is  considered ;  and  that  it 
must  needs  be  of  such  a  composition  as  to  compensate  smallness 
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of  numbers  hy  excellence ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  also,  thatom 
laree  portion  of  the  recruiting  ground  has  been  laid  bare  by  famine 
and  emigration,  abundant  reason  appears  for  systematizing  the  pro 
cess  by  which  the  materials  of  our  armies  may  be  regularly  obtained 

And  in  raising  these  recriments  of  Militia,  the  proportion  shouk 
he  considered  that  the  Mihtia  force  bears  to  the  labourers,  at  weekV 
wages,  principally  low  priced,  of  the  community  at  large.  And  thi 
question  then  arises ;  assuming  that  the  Militia  regiments  on  ai 
average  are,  in  ordinary  times,  embodied  for  two  months  in  the  year 
whether  the  labour  market  is  injuriously  affected  by  a  diminution  o 
the  Militia  service,  that  special  trainmg  should  be  given  to  th 
different  regiments,  reference  being  had  to  the  special  industris 
pursuits  of  the  district  from  which  they  are  drawn.  For  example 
the  Yorkshire  regiments  may  be  considered  to  be  the  type  of  th 
agricultural  portion  of  the  Militia  force.  The  Lancashire  regiment 
represent  a  population  endowed  with  the  mixed  character  of  agri 
culturist  and  or  artizan.  The  mining  districts  might  furnish  thei 
contingent  of  men  adapted  to  the  more  scientific  operations  of  Fiel 
Service ;  while  the  levies  of  the  coast  would  contribute  a  cootinget 
of  men  skilled  in  the  management  of  boats,  and  useful  for  the  trui 
port  of  bodies  of  troops  across  estuaries  and  rivers,  and  moi 
especially  fitted  for  the  Artillery  duties,  which  the  nature  of  th 
locality  most  obnoxious  to  invasion  would  indicate.  And  it  is  thu 
in  a  reasonable  application  of  the  special  qualities  of  each  regimen 
in  combination  with  such  as  are  common  to  the  whole  body  of  tl 
service,  that  that  great  amount  of  efficiency  would  be  found,  whic 
the  country  has  a  right  to  expect. 

To  the  Militia  of  Scotland,  and  of  Ireland,  a  similar  classificatic 
may  be  applied. 

But  it  is  not  contemplated  to  limit  the  re-organization  of  tl 
Militia  force  to  these  special  applications.  If  the  preuiises  \ 
accurately  stated,  then,  on  reasonable  induction,  the  time  has  arrive 
at  which  the  Militia  should  be  dealt  with  as  a  substantive  force  i 
permanent  employment,  destined  to  contribute  on  all  emergencies  i 
the  security  of  the  country,  in  the  manner  in  which,  as  we  have  see: 
the  Prussian  Landwehr  on  the  field  of  Lutzen,  aveng^  the  disastei 
of  Jena. 

The  history  of  the  awakening  spirit  of  Germany ;  and  the  value* 
the  Landwehr  and  Landsturm  are  well  detailed  by  the  historic 
Alison. 

In  Prussia,  as  contrasted  with  Spain,  '  The  national  enthusias 
was  not  suffered  to  evaporate  in  detached  efforts,  or  ill -direct! 
expeditions.  Previous  preparation,  prophetic  wisdom,  had  prepare 
the  fit  channels  for  national  fervour.**  " 

The  Prussian  military  system,  to  which  Colonel  Adair  thi 
seems  to  incline^  is  a  good  deal  complained  of  for  the  perioi 
ical,  systematic,  and  ultimately  very  injurious  interruptions 
gives  to  the  industry  of  the  country.  In  the  first  place, the  yoaii 

•  p  p.  32-35. 
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Frossian,  when  he  has  just  reached  the  age  for  enteriug  on  the 
id  basiness  of  life^  and  acqninng  habits  of  application  in  the 
dViI  callings  profession,  or  basiness  which  offers  the  fairest 
promise  to  his  energies,  is  suddenly  called  away  by  the  inex- 
orable and  undiscriminating  conscription,  and  forced  to  serve 
three  years  in  the  regular  army — ^to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  common  soldier.     When  he  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
sixj  he  is  discharged  from  the  standing  army  indeed,  but  only 
to  be  enrolled  for  six  years  in  the  "  Ersier  Aufgeboth^'  or 
first  army  of  reserve — subject  to  twenty-eight  days  annual 
military  training  and  service,  at  the  very  best  period  of  the 
jear  for  agricultural  employment.  At  the  age  of  thirty-two  he 
is  again  transferred,  and   takes  his  place  in   the  ^*  Zweiten 
Au/gehoth"  which  performs  garrison  duties  in  times  of  need  : 
and  after  the  age  of  forty-nine  he  makes  yet  another  move, 
when  be  is  finally  enrolled,  for  the  remainder  of  the  time  that 
he  has  any  fitness  for  military  service,  in  the  "  Landniurm,*'  or 
LevT  ea  Masse^  in  case  of  an  invasion. 

ouch  a  system,  found  very  injurious  and  oppressive  in 
Prossia,  where  there  is  far  less  extent  and  complication  of 
iodostry  and  commerce  than  in  Great  Britain,  would  cause  a 
Berolation  if  attempted  to  be  established  in  the  latter.  But 
there  is  no  fear  that  any  minister  of  this  realm  would  so  far 
stultify  himself  as  a  statesman  as  to  propose  anything  so 
unsuitable,  and  in  fact  impracticable. 

One  more  extract  from  Colonel  Adair  and  we  shall  have 
given  him  space  enough : — 

**It  basbeeD  assamed  that  the  natural  lines  of  defence  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  based  on  the  river  system.  These  rivers  may  generally 
he  considered,  although  of  no  great  volume  or  depth,  as  difficult  of 
passage  for  stores  and  artillery.  The  moist  nature  of  the  climate 
^eepsthem  full,  and  the  slight  mclination  of  the  plains  through  which 
tbey  flow,  render  them  easily  convertible  to  the  purposes  of  inun- 
•Jation,  And  on  reference  to  the  map  of  England,  it  will  be  seen 
tbitthe  water-courses  divide  the  surface  of  the  country  into  districts 
of  races  homogeneous  and  of  similar  iodustrial  habits  ;  a  fact  not 
witbout  its  significaDce. 

It  is  therefore  proposed  to  form  the  fluvial  basins,  into  which 
England  is  naturally  divided,  into  Militia  districts,  and  the  respective 
<^ntingents  into  Militia  Brigades.  And  in  the  internal  composition 
of  each  regiment,  analogous  arrangements  may  be  made  by  distri- 
buting the  county  from  which  each  regiment  recruits  its  strength,into 
s^arate  sub-districts  under  the  superintendence  of  the  officers  of  the 
corps  who  would  be  thus  responsible  to  the  Commanding  Officer  for 
ao  accurate  knowledge  of  the  military  capabilities  of  their  sub^ 
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distrfcts,  as  he>  in  his  turn,  to  the  General  Officer  commanding  t 
Brigade,  in  respect  of  the  country  placed  under  his  regimental  8ap< 
intendence.  For  it  is  not  too  much  to  require  from  the  Comman 
ing  Officer  of  each  Militia  Regiment,  that  he  should  be  thorougl 
acquainted  with  the  military  circumstances  of  the  district  in  whi 
his  Regiment  is  raised.  •••»••• 

"  The  country  being  thus  divided  into  Militia  districts,  ea 
having  a  separate  organization,  which  is,  however,  capable  of  cquj 
nation  with  the  general  body  of  the  Militia  force.  To  each  is  assign 
its  defensive  system,  based  upon  local  circumstanci^s.  Its  po^t^ 
intrenchment,  whether  in  the  open  country  or  in  the  fortified  towi 
are  determined  beforehand,  and  prepared  for  the  reception  of  troo 
On  the  advance  of  an  enemy,  the  stores  of  the  country  ^ill  be  wii 
drawn,  and  received  into  the  larger  of  the  intrenched  poshio 
together  with  such  of  the  nqn-combatants,  as  mav  jiot  hav'^  1 
opportunity  of  a  more  distant  flight.  The  superior  military  author 
of  the  district  will  have  moved  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  Coui 
to  summon  the  Deputy-Lieutenants,  as  constituting  the  military  si 
of  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  On  their  assembling,  thev  will  be  furni&l 
with  detailed  plans  of  the  points  on  which  intrenchments  are  to 
thrown  up,  and  of  the  works  required.  They  will  be  instructed 
procure  the  assistance  of  such  a  number  of  the  labourers  of  i 
country  as  may  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  at  the  rate  of  forty  n 
per  day  of  twelve  hours,  for  each  field  work  capable  of  cover! 
three  funs.  The  towns,  on  their  part,  would  furnish  continge 
for  military  labour  on  the  intrenchments  with  which  it  is  propoj 
to  cover  the  buildings.  It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  lab< 
power  of  any  given  district,  with  what  rapidity  the  sur&ce  of  i 
country  can  be  covered  with  these  earthworks,  formidable  from  th 
number  and  intricacy,  and  sufficiently  perfect  for  their  purpo 
The  intrenched  posts  of  the  first  class  would  be,  probably,  th 
which  are  already  the  head  quarters  of  regiments,  or  which,  £r 
their  importance,  or  military  advantage  of  position,  deserve 
special  defence.  The  larger  villages  would  form  a  second  line 
resistance,  and  the  whole  system  would  be  completed  b^  earth- wo 
covering  the  passes  of  the  rivers,  whether  at  ford  or  bridge,  or  i 
difficult  points  of  the  country.  These  suggestions  necessarily  inff 
war  of  intrenchment  and  of  position.*  " 

For  IrelaDd  and  Scotland,  Colonel  Adair  proposes  a  sii 
lar  system  and  organization,  and  for  the  three  countries 
large  increase  of  artillery  corps  amongst  the  militia, 
appends  to  bis  treatise  two  maps,  one  of  all  England, 
divided  into  the  militia  districts  which  he  suggests ;  and  1 
other  of  his  own  county  of  Suffolk,  made  out,  naturally, 
more  detail. 

We  have  not  space  for  comment,  and  must  content  oursel 
with  recommending  the  work  to  general  perusal,  at  least 
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those  in  whom  the  startUng  circumstances  of  the  present  war 
ha?e  awoke  a  proper  and  creditable  interest  abolit  the  means 
of  sustaining  it  with  honor  and  valid  effect;  we  trust  we  have 
done  our  part  towards  supplying  such  readers  with  the  means 
of  jadging  for  themselves  of  the  present  state  of  that  impor* 
tant  portion  of  our  national  defences,  the  militia,  and  the 
measures  to  be  adopted  to  make  it  more  generally  available, 
and  secure  its  full  efiBciency. 

At  this  moment  indeed  the  chief,  and  almost  the  only  use 
of  the  militia,  in  the  eyes  of  the  indifferent  and  superficial 
observer  is,  to  supply  men  by  periodical  volunteering  to 
the  line.  But  every  man  who  looks  beneath  the  surface 
of  things,  and  meditates  upon  the  state  of  Europe,  will 
easily  foresee  that  events  might  very  speedily  and  suddenly 
arise,  when  the  present  war  would  lose  its  merely  offensive 
character,  and  assume  to  some  degree  at  least  that  of  a 
defensive  struggle.  Prussia  is  not  with  us — is  in  fact 
against  us,  at  least  passively,  and  only  waits  some  disaster 
to  our  arms  to  throw  away  the  thin  veil  now  covering 
(not  her  purposes,  for  her  king  is  too  feeble  to  have  a 
purpose) — but  her  tendencies,  and  to  become  actively  hostile. 
Austria,  crippled  in  monetary  resources  by  the  result  of  the 
red  republican  revolts  of  1848,  with  her  SOO  miles  of  frontier 
exposed  defenceless  to  the  quarter  of  a  million  of  soldiers, 
whom  Bussia  has  posted  along  it,  and  with  Prussia  and  all 
Northern  Germany,  as  well  as  revolutionary  Italy  threatening 
her  in  other  directions,  is  unable  yet  to  come  to  our  assistance. 
France,  our  single  powerful  aUy,  is  but  the  impersonation  of 
one  most  remarkable  man — the  present  Emperor — and  were 
his  life  cut  short  by  one  of  the  innumerable  accidents  or  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,  her  suicidal  factions  would  paralyze  her 
action,  if  even  they  did  not  find  a  common  though  temporary 
ground  of  agreement  in  turning  her  arms  against  '*  la  perfide 
Albion."  The  real  value  of  tlw  militia  would  then  be  known, 
and  the  Militia  would  be  found,  ready  and  willing,  nobly  to 
do  its  duty. 


Art.  VIII.— SHEIL, 

1.  Memoirs  cf  the  Right  Honourable  Rkkard  Lahr  BkeiL 
By  W.  Torrens  M'CuUagh.     Loudon  :  Colburu,  1855, 

2.  Sketches,  Legal  and  Political,  by  ihc  lute  Jiighi  Honourahh 
Richard  Lalor  Sheil.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  M-  W, 
Savage, Esq.     London:  Colburn,  1855. 

It  is  mournful  to  see  the  last  of  an  uiicieiit  bouse ;  to  thiuls 

of  the  hopes  and  destinies  that  sleep  for  ever  more  in  tb< 

family  vault ;  to  know  that  the  career  of  adveiiturej  n^isbap 

success,  ruin,  and  retrieval  that  have  filled  a  thousand  yeajn 

with  their  memories,  delighting  and  jiainirig  us  even  yet,  havi 

at  length  reached  the  term  of  all  ambition  and  all  exis=tenD 

and  that  what  kings,  parliaments  and  bcad&men,  ibe  bloo< 

that  has  been  spilled  by  the  axe  or  corrupted  by  the  law— 

what  the  fall  of  dynasties  and  uprooting  of  religions  had  sul 

fercd  to  continue,  has  fallen  away  and  mouldered  of  itseil 

It  is  sad  to  witness  the  decay  and  extinction  of  an  old  ttatiot] 

ality,  whether  crushed  by  the  heel  of  violrnce  or  wasted  in  tb 

embrace  of  corruption  ;  and  it  is  aim 05=  t  equally  sorrowful  t 

see.  iiie  character  of  a  nation  die  out,  tliough  its  geograpli 

survive— ^to  look  in  vain  for  anything  that  gave  it  individualii 

or  procured  it  interest,  and  to  find  thai  the  old  genius  of  tl 

people,  with  its  archetypal  excellencies  and  anomalous  defect 

is  without  a  home  on  the  Earth.    AVitli  a  somewhat  simil 

feeling  of  melancholy,  we  turn  to  the  volumes  before  us — 

memorial  of  the  life  and  death  of  Richard  Sheil^  one  who   f< 

all  that  appears  upon  the  surface  of  society,  was  the  last 

Lish  orators^-the  last  of  Irish  draniatistii,  and  perliap  tJ 

last  specimen  of  what  the  Irish  bar  was  once.    It  was  re^rv< 

for  him  to  close  the  brilliant  series  of  orators  and  statcsme 

who  preserved    and  transmitted  so  taitlifully    t!ie   peeuli 

features  of  the  national  intellect,  embellished  but  not  change 

who  were  purely  Irish  without  being  purely  ridiculous,  a] 

whose  works  are  not  only  the  pride  of  their  particular counti 

but  the  classics  of  the  tongue.     Were  we  less  disposed  to  se 

complacency  in  Ireland   than  is  commonly   believed,   it 

impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that  were  it  not  for  Irelat] 
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the  Empire  would  have  no  one  orator  to  take  his  place  beside 
the  great  of  antiquity,   or  to  match  in  later  tiroes  with 
Uinhe^u,  Berrjer  or   Montalembert.    It  is  a  strange  and 
seemingl;  unaccountable  circumstance,  that  England  proper, 
the  narse  of  statesmen  and  patriots,  the  theatre  of  struggles 
as  exciting  as  ever  put  men'a  blood  into  commotion,  with  every 
condition  of  existence  favourable  to  the  growth  of  oratory,  and 
with  splendid  trophies  from  every  field  of  literature,  should  be 
indebted  to  a  country  so  singularly  miserable  as  Ireland  for  all 
ier  orators,  for  Burke,  Grattan,  Sheridan,  Plunkett  and  Sheil. 
It  is  not  through  inadvertence  or  disrespect  we  pass  over 
O'Connell — He  resembled  La  Bridaine — xXo  one  can  rightly 
understand  his  reputation  that  did  not  hear  his  voice  and 
Tatch  bis  eye — but  amongst  those  whose  oratory  was  of  more 
sobstancial  make,  Sheil  appears  to  have  been  the  last  represen- 
tative of  the  Irish  school ;  and  with  all  its  faults,  those  of 
Sbeil  included,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  it  has  ceased  to 
exist,  and  that   Irish  oratory  is  only  too  respectable  when  it 
does  not  sink  Jbelow  the  dead  level  of  English  mediocrity  or 
break  in  froth  upon  English  impassibility.    The  House  of 
Commons,  as  constituted  at  any  time  for  the  last  forty  years, 
is  cajpridous.  not  fastidious,  and  the  countenance  it  gave  to 
Sbeii  was  the  result,  not  of  interest  or  feeling,  but  of  curiosity. 
He  was  regarded  in  that  assembly  as  a  kind  of  oratorical 
pjrotechnist,  not  in  the  best  sense  which  would  make  him  an 
fftist  of  words  that  bum,''  but  rather  as  a  brilliant  and  kit- 
terlj  a  bannless  exhibitor  of  rockets,  wheels  and  bouquets, 
vbicii  though  bright  and  many-coloured,  were   but  squibs 
after  all. 

We  cannot  but  think  Shell  was  by  no  means  what  he  might 
b&Te  been.  It  would  take  us  over  a  very  wide  field  to  specu- 
^  at  large  upon  the  secret  of  his  failure  so  far  as  that 
tulore  extends,  and  in  linking  him  on  to  the  series  of  great 
names  to  which  his  unquestiouably  belongs,  we  are  wilhng  to 
forget  his  short  comings  in  their  merits  and  his  own,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that  he  was  capable  of 
oiaeh  greater  things  than  he  accomplished,  and  ought  to  have 
filled  a  far  greater  space  in  the  eye  of  the  public  than  he 
3ctoallr  did.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  quite  realised 
bis  position,  and  though  his  individual  efforts  were  so  carefully 
elaborated,  every  thing  was  made  up  for  parliammtary  effect 
rather  than  enduring  fame.    Unlike  Burke,  he  spoke  for  a 
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success^  and  lived  but  upon  cheers — his  speeclies  resembl 

those  moving  panoramas  so  popular  of  late,  which  musti 

seen  by  gas  light  and  set  off  by  orchestral  Rccompanimef 

He  required  to  have  taken  a  middle  course  between  C7Conne! 

and  his  own.     The  sincerity  and  heartiness  which  a  vigoro 

though  not  violent  participation  in  the  struggles  immediate 

subsequent  to  Emancipation  must  have  given  to  his  oratoj 

were  greatly  wanting  to  him.    There  was  nothing  to  gi 

strength  to  his  vehemence  or  heat  to  his  lustre.     Right 

wrong,  there  existed  an  ahnost  universal  persuasion  that  Sfi 

was  not  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  we  think  his  own  condi 

rather  encouraged  the  belief.     He  made  bis  election  of  Dffi< 

life  too  early.     He  forgot  that  he  had  not  been  rocked  2 

dandled  into  statesmanship,  and  that  he  should  fare  bar 

with  those  who  had  been,  unless  he  made  them  feel  that  l! 

overlooked  him  at  their  jwril.     Unfortunately  he  was  safi^ 

to  remain  a  convenience  of  the  minister^  to  take  some  trifl 

advancement,  just  sufRcient  to  save  the  principle  that  a  Eot 

Catholic  m^ht  be  promoted,  and  instead  of  being  a  re 

of  honour,  to  fill  a  place  amongst  the  broken  tea-things  wi 

kept  for  show.     The  fact  is  (to  use  his  own  expression)  he 

been  too  long  used  to  the  yoke,  and  never  recovered  his  ] 

pendicular;  he  continued  to  slouch   and    stoop  when 

pressure  was  removed ;  his  ambition  did  not  teach  him  1 

whatever  was  nakedly  possible  might  be  converted  into  rea 

and  that  within  certain  limits  he  ought  to  have  the  choic 

his  position. 

;  It  will  be  perceived  we  take  the  very  lowest  gromid, 

'  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  would  have  been  the  most  jui 

'  ous  oourse  for  one  who  had  regard  to  !iis  own  chamcter 

'  interest     We  are  quite  willing  to  believe  with  Mr,  M'Cul 

i  that  Sheil  took  higher  ground  himself,  and  that  with  bo  ui 

;f  regard  to  personal  interest,  he  had  aft  attacliment  to  his  j 

'  •  as  romantic  as  it  was  ill  requited,  and  innocently  cotincctei 

if  welfare  of  his  country  with  the  aggrandisement  of  Ins  frit 

|l  What  is  most  to  be  complained  of  in  Sheil  was  an  exce 

{I  humihty,  an  ignorance  of  his  own  value^  or  an  over  estS 

!  of  the  difiiculties  in  his  path.     Indeed  tlie  modesty  of  his 

^  tensions,  or  rather  of  the  pretensions  which  he  put  forwai 

behalf  of  Koman  Catholics  generally ,  in  his  "  Effects  of  E  m 

pation,'' wall  aecout  sufBoiently  for  the  nell  disciplined  qiiiG 

/  with  which  he  took  up  any  subalteni  position  assigned  to 
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Tins  was  not  quite  judicioQA— what  Shell  wanted  in  weight 

k  ODghi  to  have  made  up  in  activity ;  he  ought  not  to  have 

iep^  so  completely  out  of  contact  with  this  country^  he  should 

k?e  condeflcended  to  ascertain  the  play  of  its  pulse  with  his 

own  k)Qch }  bat  he  withdrew  to  a  different  atmosphere^  and 

looldog  through  a  strange  medium  it  is  not  surprising  if  his 

disoenifflent  was  less  faithful  than  it  might  have  been.    In 

soch  an  assembly  as  the  British  Parliament,  notwithstanding 

m  boast  of  public  opinion  and  public  virtue^  no  man  can 

Rich  the  levd  of  his  own  intellectual  eminence^  or  secure  a 

field  for  the  exercise  of  his  political  abilities,  unless,  not  having 

been  bom  great,  he  has  learned  to  make  himself  feared.     It 

vas  not  admiration  of  his  eminent  qualities,  nor  yet  their 

pofertj  in  what  are  called  natural  leaders,  that  compelled  the 

protectionists  to  submit  to  the  hardship  of  Mr.  Disraeli.    They 

aoeept  him,  not  so  much  because  they  cannot  do  without  him, 

bat  because  he  could  afford  to  do  without  them,  and  on  much 

the  same  principle  as  a  prudent  solicitor  will  often  retain 

eoonsel,  less  to  secure  his  services  than  to  escape  his  opposition. 

Had  Sheil  been  equally  discerning,  had  he  heea  as  expert  a 

iaciimn  as  he  was  an  accomplished  speaker,  his  place  in  the 

administration  and  his  pedestal  in  history  should  have  been  far 

diflerent  from  what  one  was  and  the  other  is. 

There  have  appeared  two  works  in  connection  with  his  name, 
bj  authors  sufficiently  well  known  to  the  public,  the  Memoir* 
by  Mr.  M'CuUagh,  and  the  Sketches,  Legul  and  Hietoricsl, 
SheiTs  own  production,  for  whose  appearance  in  their  present 
form  the  public  in  both  countries  should  feel  greatly  indebted 
to  Mr.  Savage.     In  both  works  we  have  a  picture  of  times 
ve  had  almoat  said  happily  gone  by,  but  unless  we  mistake 
the  symptoms  of  the  public  mind,  it  is  to  be  feared  we  should 
be  premature  in  saying  so.    At  all  events  the  great  actors  in 
those  scenes,  the  men  who  breathed  their  spirit  into  the  passions 
of  the  period,  have  passed  from  the  earth.    Siieil  was  second 
to  (yC^nell  only,  and  in  the  estimate  he  has  given  of  the  char- 
acters of  his  confederates,  but  especially  of  his  leader,  he  is  in 
no  one  instance  ungenerous  or  disparaging,  and  though  more 
than  once  in  opposition  to  the  latter,  he  maintained  the  strug- 
gle without  bitterness,  and  seemed  to  have  remembered  it 
without  rancour;  the  homage  he  rendered  to  O'Connell  was 
uniform,  ungrudging,  and  must  have  been  disinterested ;  be 
never  allowed  himself  to  sneer  when  a  sneer  could  have  been 
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well  paid,  end  bis  ealogy  was  warroest  when  the  ear  it  co 
have  gratified  was  closed  for  ever,  and  the  support  it  mi 
have  conciliated  lav  scattered  add  demoralized. 

Mr.  M'Cullagh  has  done  his  own  part  well,  and  though 
interest  may  have  been  allowed  to  languish  occasionally 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  author  had  no  choice  of  mai 
ials  and  no  scope  for  imagination.  The  serenity,  not  to 
the  sluggishness,  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  Sheil  chos< 
reside  after  he  entered  Parliament,  though  he  hardly  co 
have  been  said  to  climb  what  he  himself  calls  the  fro 
summits  of  society,  was  yet  suffident  to  deprive  the  lai 
portion  of  his  life  of  the  dramatic  interest  that  attached  to 
earlier  movements.  In  truth  it  is  greatly  to  be  doubte 
any  of  his  efforts  in  Parliament,  even  those  which  have  b 
entirely  successful,  at  all  equalled  his  early  oratory ;  and  I 
doubt  is  by  no  means  confined  to  ourselves.  After  all  it  is 
no  means  unnatural  that  a  reader  should  follow  with  m 
lively  sympathy  struggles  so  animated  and  so  various,  as  th 
which  preceded  the  great  measure  of  '29,  than  the  less  ex 
ing  because  less  truthftil  contests  in  Parliament,  wfa 
honourable  gentlemen,  like  ancient  Pistol  on  the  brid 
'*  speak  as  brave  words  as  ever  were  uttered,'*  and  do 
dishonorable  acts.  There  is  no  intention  assuredly  on  < 
part  to  connect  the  name  of  Sheil  with  any  of  these  dish 
orable  acts.  On  the  contrary,  we  feel  bound  to  express  ( 
own  opinion,  that  his  reputation,  unlike  that  of  some  othi 
has  come  not  only  undamaged  but  rather  mended,  from 
hands  of  a  friendly  biographer.  And  here  precisely  we 
reminded  of  an  episode  in  his  parliamentary  life  which  we  1 
marked  for  extract.  It  bears  upon  those  dishonest  transacti( 
that  are  more  often  imputed  than  brought  home  to  put 
men,  whose  existence  is  felt  rather  than  seen,  which 
matters  of  notoriety  though  seldom  of  proof,  and  from 
imputation  of  which  Sheil  would  seem  to  have  been  sufficien 
vindicated  by  the  proceedings  detailed  in  the  passage  we  que 
which  include  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
Commons,  appointed  to  investigate  the  charge^  and  She 
speech  in  reference  to  the  report : — 

**  Your  Committee,  in  entering  on  the  delicate  and  embarrass 
duty  imposed  upon  them,  ascertained  from  Mr.  Hill,  that  though 
could  not  admit  the  entire  accuracyof  the  above  paragraph  as  a  rep 
of  what  he  had  publicly  spoken  at  Hull,  he  nevertheless  recolleciec 
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btepobfiely  cbarged  an  Irish  Member  of  Parliament  with  oonduot 
nmilar  in  substance  to  that  which  the  paragraph  descrihea.  The 
Irish  Member  so  alluded  to  was  llichard  Lalor  Shell,  Esa.^  Member 
of  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Tipperarj  ;  and  Mr.  Hill  stated  the 
chrge  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  to  have  been  substantially  as 
follows: — 

'Thst  Mr.  Sheil  made  communications  respecting  the  Irish 
Coercion  Bill  to  persons  connected  with  the  Government  and  others, 
vith  the  intention  thereby  of  promoting  the  passing  of  the  Coercion 
BOl,  and  haying  a  direct  tendency  to  produce  that  effect,  whilst  his 
speeches  and  votes  in  the  House  were  directed  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Coercioa  Bill.' 

'Snch  was  the  substance  of  the  allegation  into  which  your  com- 
OBittee  proceeded  to  enquire.  Two  witnesses  were  called  before 
them  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hill,  and  others  were  about  to  be 
examined,  when  Mr.  Hill  himself,  finding  the  testimony  already  heard 
verj  different  from  what  he  had  expected,  freely  and  spontaneously 
Bade  the  following  communication  to  the  Committee : — 

'That be  had  come  to  the  conviction  that  his  charge  against  Mr, 
Sheil  of  having  directly  or  indirectly  communicated,  or  intended  to 
commimicate,  to  the  Government,  any  private  opinions  in  opposition 
to  those  which  he  expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  no  foun- 
dation in  fact ;  that  such  a  charge  was  not  merely  incapable  of  for- 
mal proof,  but  was,  in  his  present  sincere  hulief,  totally  and  absolutely 
Qofonnded ;  that  he  had  originally  been  induced  to  make  mention  of 
it  in  a  hasty  and  anpjremeditated  speech,  under  a  firm  persuasion 
that  he  had  received  it  on  undeniable  evidence  ;  but  that  being  now 
satisfied  of  the  mistake  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  convinced  that 
the  charge  was  wholly  untrue,  he  came  forward  to  express  his  deep 
^  noiSgned  sorrow  for  having  ever  contributed  to  give  it  cirou* 
lation.'  Mr.  Hill  added,  '  that  if  there  were  any  way  consistent 
»ith  honour  by  which  he  could  make  reparation  to  Mr.  Sheil^  he 
should  deem  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  heal  the  wound  which  his 
erroneous  statement  had  inflicted.* 

*  It  is  with  the  highest  gratification  that  your  Committee  find  them- 
selres  enabled  thojts  to  exonerate  an  accused  Member  of  Parliaiaent 
^^  imputations  alike  painful  and  undeserved.  The  voluntary 
aroval  of  an  erroneous  statement  on  the'  part  of  Mr.  Hill,  puts  it 
Mw  in  their  power  to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion,  and  to  close  the 
present  inquiry.  Neither  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
Conmrittee  deposed  to  anv  facts  oaloulated  to  bear  out  the  allegation 
^g»nst  Mr.  Sheil,  nor  dia  their  testimony  go  to  impeach  his  character 
*ad  honour  in  any  way,  or  as  to  any  matter  whatever.  The  Com- 
oittee  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  their  deliberate  conviction 
that  the  innocence  of  Mr.  Shell,  in  respect  of  the  whole  matter  of 
complaint  referred  to  their  investigation,  is  entire  and  unquestionable. 
'  I  onr  committee  feel  bound  at  the  same  time  to  express  their  full 
<:oofidence  in  Mr.  Hill's  declaration,  that  the  statement  impeaching 
Mr.  Sheirs  character  was  made  by  him  at  Hull,  under  a  sincere, 
though  mistaken  persuasion  of  its  accuracy.  They  derive  this  con- 
fidence as  well  from  the  tone  of  generous  regret  which  characterized 
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his  communication  at  the  close  of^  thdr  proceeding^p  as  from 
candid  admissions,  and  the  evident  anzt etj  to  avoid  al\  exAggera 
and  mis.statements>  which  thej  have  obat'rved  tbrflug-hout  his  t( 
monv>  as  he  delivered  it  in  theip  presence/  Upon  the  reading  of 
report  there  were  loud  cries  for  Lord  Al  thorp,  who  said,  that 
man  rejoiced  more  at  its  contents  than  he  did*  He  wa$  called  u 
to  state  what  his  opinion  was,  now  that  he  had  heard  the  repor 
the  Committee.  As  to  the  facts  to  which  the  report  referred 
had  no  scruple  at  all  in  saying  that  he  was  satisfied  with  \U  He 
since  he  last  addressed  the  House,  made  inquiries  respecting 
information  given  him  on  the  subject,  and  he  was  then  prepared  to 
if  the  honoraole  and  learned  member  for  Tipperary  asserted  divtiri' 
that  he  had  not  done  what  he  had  stated  him  to  have  done,  thai 
believed  his  assertion.  He  was  in  this  positiati.  He  had  cer 
information  given  him  on  the  authority  of  gentlemen  on  whose  vi 
city  he  entirely  relied.  They  mieht  have  been  mistaken  in  w 
they  stated  to  him.  But  if  the  lionourable  and  learned  mem 
would  then  come  forward  and  say  that  it  ^a^  untrue  that  he 
ever  used  language  in  private,  different  from  that  which  be  had  b 
in  public  on  the  Coercion  Bill,  he  would  jiLPt  on  It  saj  that 
entirelv  believed  him,  but  he  would  also  apologise  to  him  for  the  J 
guage  he  had  used.  ^ 

Mr.  Shell  rose  amidst  loud  cries  of  *  bear'  from  all  parts  of 
House,  which  were  succeeded  by  profound  isileDce.  After  a  at 
pause  he  said — 

*  I  stood  before  this  House  a  few  nights  ago,  with  no  other  ) 
tainment  than  the  consciousness  of  my  innocence  ^  I  now  stand  bei 
it  with  that  innocence  announced,  in  the  clearest  and  most  un€N 
vocal  language,  bv  a  Committee  composed  of  men  themselves  mh 
all  suspicion,  to  the  world.  I  do  feel  my  hbart  swell  within  mt 
this  instant,  and  almost  impede  my  utterance.  Justice  has  b 
done  me.  It  has  been  done  not  only  by  my  judges  but  by 
accuser — he  preferred  his  charges  in  the  Hou^e,  he  reiterated  ti 
before  the  Committee,  and  having  gone  into  his  evidence  and  Iki^ 
he  then  offered  me  the  only  reparation  in  his  power ;  and  wit 
frankness  of  contrition  which  mitigates  the  wrong  he  did  me,  he  e^ 
forward  and  announced  that  not  only  could  be  not  prove  his  char 
but  that  he  believed  it  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  foundation*  T 
gentleman  having  made  this  acknowledgment^  then  turned*  \ 
addressing  himself  to  me,  in  the  tone  and  with  the  aspect  of  d 
emotion,  asked  me  to  forgive  him.  I  had,  I  own,  much  to  forgt^ 
he  had  wounded  me  to  my  heart's  core;  he  had  injured  me,  i 
given  affony  to  mine ;  he  had  committed  a  havoc  of  the  feetinfr 
those  wno  are  dearer  to  me  than  my  life,  and  to  whom  mj  hoaou 
more  precious  than  my  existence.  He  had  furnised  to  the  Secret 
for  the  Colonies  the  occasion  of  addressing  me  in  the  langiia^  -, 
with  the  gesture  of  solemn  admonition,  and  of  pointing  out  the  re^i 
of  an  inquiry,  in  the  tone  of  prophetic  warning.  1  had  indeed  mi 
to  forgive,  but  I  forgive  him.  .  .  We  hare  heard  mi 
denunciation  from  ministers  respecting  the  disclosures  of  priv 
discourse,  and  yet  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  thm  re^ 
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KDtatire  of  the  GoTemmenty  who  entertains  fuch  a  horror  of  a  practice 
detested  bj  all  honourable  men^  is  the  very  first  to  make  reference  to 
the  babble  of  clubs,  to  declare  his  belief  of  information  to  which  he 
gntnitously  attaches  an  injurious  importance,  and  to  announce  that 
be  would  not  giro  up  his  author,  but  would  take  upon  himself  the 
responsibility.     This  defiance  having  been  given,  the  House  inter- 
posed  ;  no  resource  was  left  me  but  to  protest  that  I  never  expressed 
myself  in   favour  of  the  Coercion  Bill,  and  to  demand  inquiry. 
I  msbted  on  it.     The  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  out  of  regard  no 
doubt  for  mv  reputation,  pointed  out  the  probable  results.    His 
snggestiona  had  no  other  effect  Uian  to  confirm  me  in  my  purpose, 
and  to  make  me  call  more  loudly  for  trial ;  that  trial  has  proceeded, 
mj  private  conversation  at  a  Club-house  has  been  given  in  evidence, 
aim  the  Committee  have  declared  me  innocent  of  every  charge  which 
has  been  preferred  against  me.    Did  I  shrink  from  the  ordeal  ?    Did    . 
I  resort  to  chicane  ?    Did  I  make  mv  honour  a  matter  of  casuistry 
aod  special  pleading?    No  Sir ;  I  invited,  I  demanded  investigation ; 
and  my  private  conversation  at  the  Athenaeum  Club  having  been 
detaifed — a  conversation  after  dinner,  never  recollected  even  by  the 
asirator  for  eight  months— the  accuser  declared  that  his  charge  was 
totally  destitute  of  foundation,  and  the  Committee  at  once  resolved 
on  my  unqualified  acquittal.  One  of  the  informants  of  the  noble  lord 
was  produced — why   were  they  not  all  brought  forward?      My 
aeeusers  were  welcome  to  have  got  together  every  loose  phrase,  every 
easnal  and  giddv  expression,  uttered  in  the  moments  of  thought- 
iessness  and  exhilaration ;  they  were  welcome  to  have  selected  and 
collected  every  sentence  uttered  by  me  in  convivial  gatherings,  and 
to  have  raked  and  gathered  the  sweepings  of  Club-houses,  in  order 
to  hare  made  up  a  mass  of  solid  testimony,  and  to  have  cast  it  into 
the  balamce  against  me.     They  were  welcome  to  have  put  me  through 
an  ordeal — ^such  as  not  one  of  the  ministers  themselves  could  en« 
counter.     Which  of  you  all  would  dare  to  stand  the  test?     Which 
of  you  all  would  have  the  veil  of  his  privacy  rent  to  pieces,  and  all 
kis'tliovighta  uttered  in  the  familiarity  of  common  life  (uvulged  ?  But 
they  were  welcome  to  have  got  togetner  all  the  whisperers  and  eave^ 
droppers  of  all  their  clubs  against  me  ;  I  should  have  defied  them. 
I  was  prepared  with  proof  to  be  given  bv  my  most  intimate  and  coo^ 
fideutial  friends,  the  men  with  whom  I  have  lived  on  terms  of  fami- 
fiaritj  amd  of  trust  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  the  companions  of  my 
early  li/e,  who  know  me  as  I  do  myself  and  to  whom  mv  thoughts 
and  feelings  are  almost  as  well  known  as  their  own.     I  should  have 
been  prepared  with  their  evidence,  and  have  established  that  wher- 
ever the  Coercion  Bill  was  glanced  at,  I  condemned  it  in  terms  of 
unmiti^ted  detestation.     1  denounced  it  as  a  violation  of  every  one 
of  those  principles  of  liberty  of  which  the  Whigs  were  once  the 
devoted    bat  not  unalterable  champions,     I  did  not  once,  but  one 
hundred,  times  express  my  horror  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  in 
parts  of  the  north  of  Ireland.    I  did  say  that  to  put  ruffianism  down, 
something^  ouffht  to  done  ;  I  referred  to  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
Coramittee  which  sat  in  1832,  in  the  Queen's  County,  and  which 
was  composed  of  men  of  all  parties ;  but  never,  I  repeat  with  an 
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emphasis  into  which  heart  and  soul  are  thrown  ;  nt^ver  did  f  exprt 
myself  favourable  to  a  Bill  which  I  reprobated  in  this  Hou^e,  *'hi 
I  denounced  elsewhere  in  terms  of  equally  vehement  censure  ;  aod 
in  place  of  standing  here  1  were  lying  on  my  death-bed  and  aho 
to  appear  in  the  presence  of  mv  God,  1  should  aot  dread,  with  t 
utterance  of  these  words,  if  they  wtre  to  be  my  last,  to  appe 
before  him.' 

We  have  been  considerably  embarrassed  in  our  choice 
extracts,  and  if  our  space  permitted  we  stiould  gladly  set  o 
of  his  early  triumphs  in  juxta  position  with  one  of  his  pari: 
men tary  efforts,  even  the  most  successful ;  and  we  think  t 
comparison  would  be  in  favour  of  the  view  we  have  adopt< 
For  this  purpose  we  should  have,  perlmp?,  selected  the  addr< 
upon  the  deputation  to  England,  as  a  specimen  of  bis  youth 
eloquence;  and  side  by  side  with  it,  bis  famous  speech 
answer  to  Lord  Lyndhurst's  equally  celebrated  and  admitt^t 
uuiortunate  proclamation,  of  the  threefold  alit-nagc  of  I 
Irish.  Not  being  able,  however,  to  give  both,  our  clio 
has  at  length  fixed  upon  the  latter,  bec^juse  wc  find  it  mt 
prominently  and  at  large  in  Mr.  M'CuUagh's  book,  u 
accordingly  we  quote : — 

•*At  last  our  enfranchisement  wa^  won  by  our  own  energy  s 
determination  ;  and  when  it  was  in  progress  we  received  ass u ran 
that,  in  every  respect,  we  should  be  placed  on  a  footing  witti  i 
fellow-citizens ;  and  it  was  more  espt-cjaH  v  announced  to  us,  that, 
corporations  and  all  offices  connected  wfch  them,  we  ijhould  be 
once  admissable.  Pending  this  engagement,  a  bill  h  parsed  for 
reform  of  the  corporations  of  this  couutry*  and  in  every  import 
municipal  locality  in  England,  councillors  are  selected  by  the  pec 
as  their  representatives.  This  important  Uieasure  having  beeci  i 
ried  here,  the  Irish  people  claim  an  extension  of  the  same  advantag 
and  ground  their  title  on  the  Union,  on  Emancipattonp  nn  Refb 
and  on  the  ffreat  principle  of  perfect  equalitj  between  the  two  co 
tries,  on  which  the  security  or  one  country  and  the  prosperity  aft 
must  depend.  This  demand  on  the  part  of  Ireland  h  rejected  ; 
that  which  to  England  no  one  was  bold  enough  to  deny,  from  ! 
land  you  are  determined,  and  you  announce  tt,  to  withhold,  la 
justice  ?  You  will  say  that  it  i»,  and  1  should  be  surprised  if  you 
not  say  so.  I  should  be  surprised  indeed,  if  while  you  are  doiii| 
wrong,  you  did  not  profess  your  solicitude  to  do  us  justice.  Pi 
the  day  on  which  Strongbow  set  his  foot  upon  the  shore  of  It-is|j 
Englishmen  were  never  wanting  in  prute&tations  of  their  deep  aos; 
to  do  us  justice : — even  Strafford  the  deserter  of  the  people's  caujs 
the  renegade  Wentworth,  who  gave  evidence  in  Ireland  of  the  &^ 
of  instinctive  tyranny  which  predominated  in  his  character — « 
Strafford  while  be  trampled  upon  our  rights^  and  trod  upon 
heart  of  the  country,  protested  his  solicitude  lo  do  justice  to  Irela 
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Wb«t  nmrvel  U  it  then  that  jrentlemeD  opposite  should  deal  in  such 
vehement  protestations  ?      There  is  "however   one   man   of  great 
ibilities,  not  a  member  of  this  House^  but  whose  talents  and  whose 
boldoeas  have  placed  him  in  the  topmost  place  in  his  party — who 
disdaining  all  imposture,  and  thinking  it  the  best  course  to  appeal 
direcdj  to  the  religious  and  national  antipathies  of  the  people  of  this 
coantrjr — abandoning  all  reserve,  and  flinging  off  the  slender  veil  bj 
rhicb  his  political  associates  affect  to  cover,  although  the/  cannot 
Kide  their  motives — distinctly  and  audaciously  tells  the  Irish  people 
that  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  same   privileges  as  Englishmen  ; 
and  pronounces  them  in  every  way  particular  which  could  enter  his 
minute  renumeration  of  the  circumstances  by  which  fellow-citizenship 
is  created,  in  race^  ideratity,  and  religion»  to  be  alieuA-^to  be  aliens  in 
nce—to  be  aliens  in  country^r^  to  be  aliens  in  religion.    Aliena  ! 
good  God!  was  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
ud  did  he  not  start  up  and  excljum  'Hold  I  I  have  seen  the  aliens  do 
their  daty  ?'    The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  not  a  man  of  an  excitable 
temperament.     His  tnind  is  of  a  cast  too  martial  to  be  easily  moved ; 
bat  ootiritlutaadiiig  his  habitual  inflexibility,  I  cannot  help  thinkioj^ 
tiut  irfaen  he  heard  bis  Boman  Catholic  countrymen  (for  we  are  his 
coontrjmen)  designated  by  a  phrase  as  offensive  as  the  abundant 
Tocabnlary  of  his  eloquent  confederate  could  supply — ^T  cannot  help 
thinking  that  be  ought  to  have  recollected  the  many  fields  of  fleht 
ID  which  we  have  been  contribntors  to  his  renown,    '  T)m  battles, 
lieges,  fortunes,  that  he  has  passed,*  ought  to  have  eome  back  upon 
bizn.    He  ou^ht  to  have  remembered  that  from  tbe  earliest  achieve- 
ments in  whicn  he  displayed  that  military  genius  which  has  placed  him 
foremost  in  the  annaJs  of  modem  warfare,  down  to  that  last  and 
nrpassing  combat  which  has  made  his  name  imperishable — ^fW)m 
AstMje  to  Waterloo — ^the  Irish  soldiers,  with  whom  your  armies  are 
filled,  were  the  inseparable  auxiliaries  to  the  glory  with  which  his 
unparalleled  successes  have  been  crowned.     Whose  were  the  arms 
that  drove  your   bayonets  at  Vimiera  through  the  phalanxes  thait 
never  reeled  in  the  shock  of  war  before  ?     Wha*  desperate  valour 
climbed  the  steeps  and  filled  the  moats  at  Badajos  ?  All  his  victories 
.^touJd  have  rusned  and  crowded  back  upon  his  memory — Vimiera, 
Badajos,    Salamanca,    Albuera,   Toulouse,    and    last  of   all,   the 

greatest Tell  me,  for  you  were  there — T  appeal  to  the  gallant 

soldier  before  me  (Sir  Henry  Hardinge)— from  whose  opinions  I 
differ,  but  who  bears,  I  know,  a  generous  heart  in  an  intrepid 
breast ; — ^tell  mej  for  you  must  needs  remember— on  that  day  when 
the  destinies  of  mankind  were  trembling  in  the  balance — while  death 
fell  in  showers — when  the  artillery  of  France  was  levelled  with  the 
precision  of  the  most  deadly  science-rwhen  her  legions,  incited  by 
the  voice  and  inspired  by  the  example  of  their  mighty  leader,  rushed 
again  and  again  to  the  onset—  tell  me,  if  for  an  instant,  when  to 
hesitate  for  an  instant  was  to  be  lost,  the  ^aliens'  blenched  ?  And 
when  at  leneth  the  moment  for  the  last  and  decisive  movement  had 
arrived,  and  the  valour  which  had  so  long  been  wisely  clWeked  was  at 
Uit  let  loose — when,  with  words  fattiiltar  but  intaortal,  the  Great 
Captain  commanded  the  great  assault^teli  me  tf  Oatheiic  Ireland 
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with  less  heroic  valour  than  the  natives  of  this  your  own  elori* 
country,  precipitated  herself  upon  the  foe  ?  The  blood  of  EngU 
Scotland,  and  of  Ireland,  flowed  in  the  same  stream,  and  drencl 
the  same  field.  When  the  chill  morning  dawned,  their  dead  laj  c 
and  stark  together ; — in  the  same  deep  pit  their  bodies  were  dep 
ted — the  green  com  of  spring  is  now  breaking  from  their  comming 
dust — the  dew  falls  from  heaven  upon  their  union  in  the  gn 
Partakers  in  every  peril — ^in  the  glory  shall  we  not  be  permitte( 
participate ;  and  shall  we  be  told,  as  a  reouital,  that  we  are  estran 
from  the  noble  country  for  whose  salvation  our  life-blood  ' 
poured  out  ?" 

The  volumes  give  us  an  agreeable  pictilre  of  Shell's  scli 
days,  for  which  the  author  found  most  of  his  materials 
Shell's  "  Eecollectlons  of  the  Jesuits,'*  published  in  the  1 
Monthly  and  forming  part  of  the  Legal  and  Polit 
Sketches,  edited  by  Mr.  Savage.  He  also  drew  upon 
recollections  of  some  of  Shell's  schoolfellows,  Mr.  Justice  1 
in  particular,  and  has  on  the  whole  succeeded  in  making 
portion  of  the  work  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  ent 
ohell,  like  many  other  successful  Irishmen,  bad  to  stni^ 
with  adversity  in  London  His  dramatic  efforts  and  tl 
success,  which  was  far  from  contemptible  even  as  a  mo 
speculation,  were  more  characteristic  of  the  times  than  of 
man.  There  was  then  a  demand  for  dramatic  Uterai 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  supply.  The  decay  of 
higher  order  of  dramatic  literature  is  one  of  the  feature 
the  age ;  whether  from  a  defect  of  intellectual  or  of  histrii 
ability  it  is  not  our  business  to  Inquire  now.  One  thing 
certain,  that  perhaps  the  noblest  department  of  poetrj 
without  a  living  and  working  representative  in  (he  laDgui 
There  were,  however,  two  other  pursuits,  both  rather  inci 
patible  with  his  dramatic  tastes,  pressing  themselves  upon 
young  author.  Law  and  Politics,  and  to  both  of  these  he  £ 
his  full  attention.  His  practice  at  the  bar  was  more  t 
respectable,  and  the  silk  gown  was  not  as  some  imagij 
bribe  for  political  services.  It  is  indisputable  too  that  ( 
committed  to  the  movement  for  emancipation,  he  embarke 
it  with  a  zeal  and  unreserve  which  we  have  ventured  to  af 
it  would  always  have  been  desirable  for  him  to  keep  in  act 
He  has  given  a  modest  account  of  himself  and  his  service 
some  of  the  papers  in  the  New  Monthly  ;  and  his  atteiidi 
at  the  Penenden  Heath  meeting,  shews  how  thoroughly  he 
imbued  with  the  chivalry  of  the  movement,  and  how  littl( 
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calcokted  danger  or  trouble.  HJb  part  in  the  memorable 
dare  election  was  only  less  conspicnons  than  that  of  (yConnell ; 
and  a«  we  have  an  account  of  it  in  his  own  words^  we  shall 
borroir  a  specimen  of  his  eloquence  on  that  occasion^  from  the 
Sietehes,  Legal  and  HiitorieaL  :— 

*'  Bat  whj  should  I  have  recourse  to  illustration  which  maj  be 
iccoanted  fantastical,  in  order  to  elucidate  what  is  in  itself  so  plain 
ud  obrious  ?  Protestant  gentlemen,  who  do  me  the  honour  to  listen 
to  me,  look,  I  pra^  jou,  a  Tittle  dispassionately  at  the  real  causes  of 
tbe  events  which  have  taken  place  amongst  jou.  I  beg  of  you  to 
pat  aside  your  angrj  feelings  lor  an  instant,  and  believe  me  that  I 
am  far  from  thinking  that  you  have  no  ^ood  ground  for  resentment. 
It  most  be  most  painful  to  the  proprietors  of  this  County  to  be 
stripped  in  an  instant  of  all  their  innuence ;  to  be  left  destitute  of 
all  sort  of  sway  over  their  dependents^  and  to  see  a  few  demag(^ues 
ud  priests  usurping  their  natural  authority.  This  feeling  of  re- 
swtmeot  m^st  be  aggravated  by  the  consciousness  that  they  have 
not  deserved  such  a  return  from  their  tenants ;  and  as  I  know  Sir 
Edwsrd  O'Brien  to  be  a  truly  benevolent  landlord,  I  can  well  con- 
ceive that  tbe  apparent  ingratitude  with  which  he  was  treated,  has 
added  to  the  pain  which  every  landlord  must  experience ;  and  I  own 
tAat  1  was  not  surprised  to  see  tears  bursting  from  his  eyes,  while 
his  hee  was  infl&med  with  the  emotions  to  which  it  was  not  in  human 
nature  that  he  should  not  give  way. 

Bat  let  Sir  Edward  O'Brien^  and  his  fellow  proprietors,  who  are 
gltfaered  about  him,  recollect  that  the  facility  and  promptitude  with 
vkich  the  peasantry  have  thrown  off  their  aUeffiance,  are  owing  not 
so  mach  to  anj  want  of  just  moral  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
ai  to  the  operation  of  causes  for  which  the  people  are  not  to  blame. 
In  DO  other  country,  except  in  this,  would  such  a  revolution  have 
been  effected.  Wherefore? — Because  in  no  other  country  are  the 
people  divided  bj  law  from  their  superiors,  and  cast  into  the  hands 
of  a  aet  of  men,  who  are  supplied  with  the  means  of  national  excite- 
neot  by  the  system  of  Qovernment  under  which  we  live.  Surely 
no  man  can  believe  that  such  an  anomalous  body  as  the  Catholic 
AaMxaation  could  exists  excepting  in  a  community  which  had  been 
Alioated  from  the  State  b^  the  State  itself.  The  discontent  and 
tbe  reaentmeot  of  seven  millions  of  the  population  have  generated 
that  domestic  government  which  swavs  through  the  force  pf  nublic 
opioion,  and  uses  the  national  passions  as  the  instruments  for  the 
execution  of  its  will.  From  that  body  there  has  now  been  issuing, 
for  many  years,  a  eontinuous  supply  of  exciting  matter,  which  has 
overflowed  the  nation's  mind.  The  lava  has  covered  and  inundated 
the  whole  country,  and  is  still  flowing,  and  will  continue  to  flow 
irom  its  volcanic  source.  But,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  Association  is 
but  tbe  crater  in  which  the  fiery  matter  finds  a  vent,  while  its  foun- 
tain is  in  the  depth  of  the  law  itself.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible, 
if  all  mea  were  placed  upon  equality  of  citizenship,  and  there  were 
oo  exasperating  distinctions  amongst  us,  to  create  any  artificial 
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causes  of  discontent.  Let  men  declaim  for  a  century,  with  far  hie 
powers  than  any  Catholic  agitator  is  endowed  with,  and  if  they  h 
no  real  ground  of  public  firievance  to  rest  upon,  their  harang 
will  be  empty  sound  and  idle  air.  But  when  what  they  tell  the  [ 
pie  is  true — when  they  are  sustained  by  substantial  facts,  then  eff 
are  produced,  of  which  what  has  taken  place  at  this  election  is  < 
an  example.  The  whole  body  of  the  people  being  grievously 
flamed  and  rendered  susceptible,  the  moment  any  accident  sucl 
this  election,  occurs,  all  the  popular  passions  start  simultaneoi 
up,  and  bear  down  every  obstacle  before  them.  Do  not,  theref< 
be  surprised  that  the  peasantry  should  thus  at  once  throw  off  tl 
allegiance  to  you,  when  they  are  under  the  operation  of  emoti 
which  it  would  be  wonderful  if  they  could  resist.  The  feeling 
which  they  are  now  actuated  would  make  them  not  only  vote  asa 
their  landlords,  but  would  make  them  rush  into  the  field,  scale 
batteries  of  a  fortress,  and  mount  the  breach  ;  and,  gentlemen,  [ 
me  now  leave  to  ask  you,  whether,  after  a  due  reflection  upon 
motives  by  which  your  vassals  (for  so  they  are  accounted)  are 
verned,  you  will  be  disposed  to  exercise  any  measure  of  severit; 
their  regard. 

I  hear  it  said,  that  before  many  days  go  by,  there  will  be  m 
tears  shed  in  the  hovels  of  your  slaves,  and  that  you  will  take  a 
rible  vengeance  of  their  treason.  I  trust  in  Goa  that  you  will  i 
when  your  own  passions  have  subsided,  and  your  blood  nas  had  t 
to  cool,  persevere  in  such  a  cruel,  and  let  me  add,  such  an  ^nju 
fiable  determination.  Consider,  gentlemen,  whether  a  great  all 
ance  should  not  be  made  for  the  offence  which  they  have  commit 
If  they  are,  as  you  say  they  are,  under  the  influence  of  fanatici 
I  would  say  to  you,  that  such  an  influence  affords  many  circumstai 
of  extenuation,  and  that  you  should  forgive  them,  '  for  they  kc 
not  what  they  do.*  They  have  followed  their  priests  to  the  hustir 
and  they  would  follow  them  to  the  scaffold.  But  you  will  i 
wherefore  should  they  prefer  their  priests  to  their  landlords,  j 
have  purer  reverence  for  the  altars  of  their  religion,  than  for 
counter  on  which  you  calculate  your  rents  ?  Ah,  gentlemen,  c 
sider  a  little  the  relation  in  whicn  the  priest  stands  towards  the  j 
sant.  Let  us  put  the  priest  into  one  scale,  and  the  landlord  i 
the  other,  and  let  us  see  which  should  preponderate.  I  will  t 
an  excellent  landlord  and  an  excellent  priest.  The  landlord  si 
be  Sir  Edward  O'Brien,  and  the  priest  shall  be  Mr  Murphy  of  < 
rofin.  Who  is  Sir  Edward  O'Brien  ?  A  gentleman  who  has  a  gr 
fortune,  who  lives  in  a  splendid  mansion,  and  who,  from  the  windc 
of  a  palace,  looks  upon  possessions  almost  as  wide  as  those  which 
ancestors  beheld  from  the  summit  of  their  feudal  towers.  His 
nants  pay  him  their  rent  twice  a-year,  and  they  have  their  land  a 
moderate  rate.     So  much  for  the  landlord. 

I  come  now  to  Father  Murphy  of  Corofin.     Where  does  he 
side  ?     In  an  humble  abode,  situate  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  t 
in  the  midst  of  dreariness  and  waste.     He  dwells  in  the  midst  of 
parishioners,  and  is  their  benefactor,  their  friend,  their  father, 
is  not  only  in  the  actual  ministry  of  the  sacraments  of  religion  ti 
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he  studs  as  an  object  of  affectionate  reverence  among  them.  I  saw 
him,  indeed,  at  his  altar^  sorroiinded  by  thousands,  and  felt  myself 
the  influence  of  his  contagious  and  enthusiastic  devotion.  He  ad^ 
dressed  the  people  in  the  midst  of  a  rude  edifice,  and  in  a  language 
which  I  did  not  understand  ;  but  I  could  perceive  what  a  command 
he  has  over  the  minds  of  hb  devoted  followers.  But  it  is  not  merely 
as  the  celebrator  of  the  rites  of  Divine  Worship  that  he  is  dear  to 
his  ilock ;  he  is  their  companion,  the  mitigator  of  their  calamitien, 
the  soother  of  their  afflictions,  the  trustee  of  their  hearts,  the  re- 
positorv  of  their  secrets,  the  guardian  of  their  interests,  and  the 
jeadnel  of  their  death-beds.  A  peasant  is  dying — in  the  midst  of 
the  winters  night,  a  knock  is  heard  at  the  door  of  the  priest,  and  he 
is  told  that  his  parishioner  requires  his  spiritual  assistance — the  wind 
is  howling,  the  snow  descends  upon  the  hills,  and  the  rain  and  storm 
beat  againt  his  face  ;  yet  he  goes  forth,  hurries  to  the  hovel  of  the 
expiring  wretch,  and  taking  his  station  beside  the  mass  of  pestilence 
of  which  the  bed  of  straw  is  composed,  bends  to  receive  the  last 
vbtsper  which  unloads  the  heart  of  its  guilt,  though  the  lips  of  the 
siooer  should  be  tainted  with  disease,  and  he  should  exhale  mortality 
in  his  breath. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  not  the  language  of  artificial  declamation— this 
is  not  the  mere  extravagance  of  rhetorical  phrase.  This,  every 
word  of  this,  is  the  truth— the  notorious,  palpable,  and  unquestion. 
shie  truth.  You  know  it,  every  one  of  you  know  it  to  be  true ; 
ud  now  let  me  ask  you  can  you  wonder  for  a  moment  that  the  peo- 
pie  should  be  attached  to  their  clergy,  and  should  follow  their  ordi^ 
nasees  asif  they  were  the  injunctions  of  Ood  ?  Gentlemen,  forgive 
oe,  if  I  venture  to  supplicate,  on  behalf  of  your  poor  tenants,  for 
OKrcy  to  them.  Pardon  them,  in  the  name  of  that  God  who  will 
forgive  you  your  offences  in  the  same  measure  of  compassion  which 
;<ni  will  show  to  the  trespasses  of  others.  Do  not,  in  the  name  of 
that  Heaven  before  whom  every  one  of  us,  whether  landlord,  priest, 
or  tenant,  must  at  last  appear— do  not  prosecute  these  poor  people : 
^'t  throw  thdr  children  out  upon  the  public  road — don't  send 
them  forth  to  starve,  to  shiver,  and  to  die.  For  God's  sake,  Mr. 
f  it^gerald,  and  for  your  own  sake,  and  as  you  are  a  gentleman  and 
a  man  of  honour*  interpose  your  influence  with  your  friends,  and 
redeem  your  pledge.  1  address  myself  personally  to  you.  On  the 
to  day  of  the  election  you  declared  that  you  wonld  deprecate  all 
persecution  by  the  landlords,  and  that  you  were  the  last  to  wish  that 
hanh  and  vindictive  measures  should  be  employed.  I  believe  you — 
ud  now  I  call  upon  you  to  redeem  that  pledge  of  mercy,  to  'fulfill 
that  noble  engagement,  to  perform  that  ^reat  moral  promise.  You 
will  cover  yourself  with  honour  by  so  doing,  in  the  same  way  that 
jon  will  share  in  the  ignominy  that  will  attend  upon  any  expedients 
of  rigour.  Before  you  leave  this  country  to  assume  your  high  func- 
tions, employ  yourself  diligently  in  this  work  of  benevolence,  and 
enjoin  your  friends  with  that  eloquence  of  which  you  are  the  master, 
to  refrun  from  cruelty,  and  not  to  oppress  their  tenants. 

Tell  them,  sir,  that  instead  of  busying  themselves  in  the  worthle<(s 
occupation  of  revenge,  it  is  much  fltter  that  they  should  take  the 
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political  condition  of  their  countrj  into  tlieir  deep  eoniiderati 
Tell  them  that  they  should  address  thems4.^1ves  to  the  Lcgislatu 
and  implore  a  remedy  for  these  frightful  evib.  Tell  them  to  * 
upon  the  men,  in  whose  hands  the  destiny  of  this  great  empire 
placed,  to  adopt  a  system  of  conciliatioD  iLnd  of  peace,  and  to  ap 
to  Ireland  the  great  canon  of  political  monilitjt  "nhich  Has  been 
powerfully  expressed  by  the  poet — *pacis  imponere  mortmj'  C 
manners,  our  habits,  our  laws  must  be  chang^ed.  The  evil  is  ta 
plucked  out  at  the  root.  The  cancer  must  be  cut  otat  of 
breast  of  the  country.  Let  it  not  be  imagmeil  that  any  measure 
disfranchisement,  that  any  additional  penalty,  wiJt  nfford  a  reme 
Things  have  been  permitted  to  advance  to  a  beiglit  frotu  which  t1 
cannot  be  driven  back. 

Protestants,  awake  to  a  sense  of  your  conditinn.  Look  roi 
you.  What  have  you  seen  during  this  elect  ioti  ?  Enough  to  iM\ 
you  feel  that  this  is  not  mere  local  excitation,  but  that  seven  n 
lions  of  Irish  people  are  completely  arrayed  and  organised,  T 
which  you  behold  in  Clare,  you  would  beliold,  under  similar  ciroi 
stances,  in  every  county  in  the  kingdom.  Did  you  mark  our  dii 
pline,  our  subordination,  our  good  onler,  and  that  propfa^ 
tranquillity  which  is  far  more  terrible  than  any  ordiDary  fitc*r 
You  have  seen  sixty  thousand  men  under  our  command,  and  nc 
hand  was  raised,  and  not  a  forbidden  word  was  uttered  \n  t 
amazmg  multitude.  You  have  beheld  an  eianiple  uf  our  powej 
the  almost  miraculous  sobriety  of  the  people.  Their  lips  hare  : 
touched  that  infuriating  beverage  to  which  they  are  io  much  attach 
and  their  habitual  propensity  vanished  at  nur  command.  W! 
think  you  of  all  this  ?  Is  it  meet  and  wise  to  leave  us  armed  w 
such  a  dominion  ?  Trust  us  not  with  it ;  strip  us  of  this  app&lii 
despotism  ;  annihilate  us  by  concession  ;  eKtingui^h  us  with  peao 
disarray  us  by  equality  ;  instead  of  angry  slaves,  make  us  con  teat 
citizens  ;  if  you  do  not,  tremble  for  the  result'' 

The  Catholic  Association  was  a  marvellous  body  and  marrc 
0U8  was  the  genius  that  formed  and  fashioned  and  kepi 
together.  There  never  was  a  poKtical  body  so  fitly  r^p 
senting  the  country  on  behalf  of  which  it  professed  to  a 
While  disclaiming  a  representative  character  or  delegat 
functions  of  any  kind,  in  compliance  with  a  very  strings 
law;  and  comprising  the  whole  nation  in  theory  though 
substance  it  was  a  Dublin  Committee;  the  whole  country  obe^ 
it  punctually  and  uncomplainingly,  far  the  simple  reason  tl 
it  did  in  reality  represent  the  country  ;  and  that  the  latter  c 
really  consider  itself  bound  in  conscience  by  the  decisions  of  t 
central  body.  But  for  all  that  we  are  not  to  forget  of  wl 
materials  that  body  was  composed,  what  diversity  of  tern  pn 
what  repugnant  counsels,  what  antagonistic  elements  of  eve 
kind  it  unavoidably  embraced,  and  how  t^U'ecLually  O'Couni 
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iept  them  in  harmouious  action  by  the  exercise  of  a  vigorous 
and  despotic  repression  which  he  had  nevertheless  the  art  to 
disgaise  as  liberty,  and  make  amiable  as  such.  He  had  to 
deal  with  a  people  that  had  often  been  unanimous  but  never 
hannonions ;  whose  individuals,  unless  under  pressure  of  the 
severest  description,  exhibited  repulsion  the  moment  they  were 
broQgbt  into  contact ;  whose  history  is  a  homily  upon  the  evils 
of  division,  and  who  if  left  to  themselves  would  certainly  never 
have  united.  And  yet  for  forty  years  by  the  bare  force  of  his 
will,  without  any  outward  appliance  of  power,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  that  association  or  some  of  its  offshoots,  he 
ruled  that  people  with  the  simplicity,  the  unity,  and  the 
dispatch  of  absolute  authority,  wielded  it  as  a  single  wea^ 
pon,  achieved  with  it  victories  of  the  most  unlikely  kind, 
and  but  that  the  famine,  his  own  decline  and  death  supervened, 
was  on  the  eve  of  victories  more  astonishing  yet ;  for  had  the 
revolution  of  1848  found  O'Connell  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
influence,  and  the  Irish  people  in  the  robustness  of  its  strength, 
the  multitude  of  its  numbers  and  the  compactness  of  its 
o^oization  such  as  he  had  lately  ruled  it;  we  should  have  seen 
the  legislative  union  substantially  if  not  formally  repealed,  or 
ebe  changes  in  the  constitution  and  government  of  Ireland  so 
radical  and  organic  as  the  wildest  speculation  could  not 
dream  of  now. 

The  Catholic  Association  was  the  model  of  every  political  asso- 
ciation that  followed  or  in  aU  probability  that  is  destined  to  fol- 
low in  these  countries ;  but  the  failure  of  the  most  powerful  of 
them  all,  tbe  Bepeal  Association,  and  of  the  abortive  swarms  that 
succeeded  it,  is  a  proof  that  however  excellent  the  instrument, 
it  required  the  master's  hand  to  deal  with  it.  The  bow  of 
Ulysses  was  stubborn  and  unmanageable  to  the  stoutest  of  the 
pretenders,  and  events  have  proved  that  the  combined  and 
harmonious  action  of  the  Irish  people  depended  on  their 
leader,  for  no  association,  however  small  or  sectional,  has  been 
fthle  to  keep  together  in  its  integrity  for  six  months  since 
(yConneU's  death.  In  the  working  of  that  mighty  engine,  the 
Association  as  it  is  emphatically  called,  Sheil,  we  have  already 
observed,  held  the  second  place.  Mr.  M'Cullagh  therefore,  it 
seems  to  us,  might  with  advantage  have  gone  more  at  large 
into  the  history  of  that  body,  for  its  history  is  inseparably 
connected  with  that  of  Sheil,  and  we  think  too  that  had  he 
made  more  copious  extracts  from  his  speeches  previous  to 
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1829,  tlie  effect  would  have  been  more  strikhig  and  Ih 
interest  more  sustained;  but  everything  considered  we  bav 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  Mr.  M'Cullogh's  labours.  He  ha 
written  in  a  friendly  sjjirit  the  his  tor)"  cf  one  who  took 
foremost  part  in  a  struggle  tlmt  was  national  iu  the  best  sens 
of  the  word,  and  who  belonged  to  literature  no  less  than  t 
Ireland.  He  has  succeeded  to  a  great  extent  iu  vindicatiuj 
his  memory  not  so  much  from  direct  imputation,  (acompara 
lively  easy  task)  but  from  the  obscure  and  impalpable  liostih  t 
of  what  are  called  impressions,  that  offer  nothing  to  grappl 
with,  and  are  consequtintly  almost  invincible.  He  has  caugli 
the  features  of  a  peculiar  and  interesting  epoch,  he  has  give 
them  permanence,  and  set  before  us  a  career  which  we  shoul 
not  wish  to  see  emulated  generally,  but  iu  vvhicti  there  i 
something  to  imitate,  much  to  admire,  a  great  deal  to  excuse 
and  many  an  instructive  lesson.  He  has  written  faitlifullj 
moderately,  and  with  animation.  The  work  has  been  general! 
saccessful  in  England,  and  we  wish  it  could  be  said,  that  mme^ 
the  principles  for  which  the  distinguished  subject  of  thebiogri 
phy  contended  were  still  as  vigorous  and  popular  as  ibrmerlj 
but  we  fear  it  is  not  ?o. 

Prom  causes,  or  alleged  cause*",  into  which  it  is  not  on 
province  nor  our  wish  to  enter,  the  principles  of  ratioin 
liberty,  whether  civil  or  religious,  seera  to  have  lost  groniid  i 
England.  Unless  it  be  looked  to  in  time,  the  main  straggi 
will  be  not  between  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  but  bet  wee 
obstructives  and  levellers  ;  between  those  who  resist  all  rcfon 
and  those  who  are  the  enemies  of  any  rule ;  and  as  to  religiou 
liberty,  the  various  acceptations  of  the  word  as  supplied  froc 
public  meetings  and  parliamentary  debates,  will  inevitably  b 
the  death  of  future  scholiasts,  when  English  becomes  a  learner 
tongue;  and  Mr*  Macaulay's  Traveller  from  New  Zealani 
takes  his  stand  upon  the  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge 
to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St,  Paul*s. 

Meanwhile,  according  to  our  view  of  Sheilas  life  and  times 
they  should  be  a  warning  to  men  of  genius,  who  cither  througt 
modesty  or  faintheartedness,  contract  the  horizon  of  thdi 
ambition,  bartering  future  greatness  for  small  hut  early  advance- 
ment,  and  satii^fied  with  the  *Ai^«»  n  ^jia^p  ti,  when  a  littl* 
longanimity  might  elevate  them  to  eminence,  the  asceni 
to  which  is  alwavs  less  steep  than  it  appears*  How  many 
intended  for  different  things,  fascinated  by  the  glitter  of  a 
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showj  appointment^  or  charmed  by  the  distance  that  lends 
enchantment  to  a  third  rate  embassy,  give  up  their  own  future, 
mi  perhaps  a  future  still  more  important.     The  obvious  duty 
of  those  who  have  at  heart  peace  and  civilization  properly  un- 
derstood, is  not  to  film  the  sores  of  the  commonwealth,  but  to 
eot  deeply  and  cautiously ;  not  to  compromise  their  principles, 
iotjiot  to  exaggerate  them ;  not  to  let  their  ambition  overleap 
itself,  bat  stiO  less  to  qualify  and  dwarf  it;  above  all  things, 
rten  reasonably  conscious  of  worth,  and  Qualified  by  services 
to  resent  snbaltem  advancement  as  more  odious  than  exclusion, 
and  condescending  patronage  as  the  most  intolerable  variety 
of  indolence — to  have  faith  in  the  triumph  of  right,  but  not 
to  set  faith  above  works,*  and  whatever  they  may  win  by  con- 
oe^ioD,  never  to  look  upon  any  thing  as  quite  secure  that 
tiej  have  not  been  able  to  enforce.     Ii  there  were  somewhat 
of  this  spirit  in  all  parties,  we  should  have  better  hope  for  the 
country.     It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  in    Ireland,  where 
pabiic  opinion  never  perhaps  had  a  secure  footing ;  but  we 
have  at  least  this  consolation  in  reading  Sheil's  memoirs,  that 
vhatever  be  the  faults  of  the  Irish  people,  and  they  are  many  ; 
whatever  be  their  follies,  and  they  are  not  to  be  denied ;  the 
country  that  is  susceptible  of  so  perfect  an  organization,  and 
so  uniform  an  action  as  were  communicated  to  it  by  O'Connell 
and  Sheil,  will  alwavs  be  capable  of  great  things  under  great 
ffleo.    Bat  it  would  be  a  fat^  mistake  to  trust  to  the  turning 
op  of  a  great  man.     Ireland  must  for  years  to  come,  and 
probably  always,  be  more  under  the  dominion  of  personal 
infiuence  than  other  portions  of  the  Empire,  and  while  a  heavy 
responsibility  is  thus  thrown  upon  those  whoever  they  may 
be  &om  whom  that  influence  emanates,  and  particularly  upon 
her  governors ;  it  will  be  all  the  more  necessary  for  those  who 
are  conscious  of  worth,  to  cultivate  in  themselves  the  qualities 
of  self-respect  and  self-reliance,   that   will  enable  them  to 
aercise,  with  dignity  and  effect,  whatever  influence  they  may 
derive  from  high  position  or  commanding  talents.    The  man 
that  can  save  us  from  our  own  conteuipt  will  be  a  great 
deliverer;  for  people  seldom  are  wrong  when  they  despise 
themselves,  and  they  cannot  earn  their  own  respect  without 
commanding  that  of  others. 
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mriy-Tkird  Bqmt  <f  the  Intpecton- General  m  the  Gem 
State  of  the  Prisene  of  Ireland,  185  k  JVUh  Appendi 
Preseirted  to  Both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  Command 
Her  Majesty.    Dublin :  Thorn  and  Sons,  1855. 

I  am  of  opinion^  writes  one  who  was  intimately  aeqnaii] 
with  his  subject,  and  who  to  great  experience  added  the  eirn 
ness  of  a  Christian  and  thethoughtfulness  of  a  pliilosopl 
"  That  most  effectually  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  impris 
ment,  and  that  at  the  least  cost  to  the  country,  and  with 
nearest  approach  to  justice  in  the  apportionment  of  the  c 
it  is  requisite  that  the  whole  power  and  duty  of  providing 
regulating  prisons  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Govenimeiit 
Of  the  wisdom  and  truth  of  this  opinion  expressed  by 
Frederic  Hill  no  more  patent  proof  could  be  afforiJed  t 
that  furnished  by  the  able,  careful,  and  elaborate  Rtport  be 
us.      Wherever  good  can  be  traced  it  springs  from  Gov< 
ment  intervention ;  where  blunderings  and  errors  produce  e^ 
all  have  their   origin  in  those  fruitful  sources  of  mischif 
Grand  Jury  stupidity  and  the  incapacity  of  local  maDagem 

Commencing  with  that  important  topic,  the  numbei 
criminals  in  all  Prisons  on  certain  days  in  each  year,  and  io\ 
the  period  of  five  years,  from  January  1st,  1850,  to  Jam 
1st,  1855,  we  find  a  gradual  bat  steady  decrease.  Thm 
January  1850,  the  numbers  were  10,967;  whilst  in  Jam 
1855,niey  had  declined  to  5,080,  being  a  decrease,  in  the  la 
year,  of  675  from  the  year  1864  and  from  the  year  1850 
5,887. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  abstract,  distributed! 
Provinces,  of  the  Committals  during  the  years  1853  and  IS 
with  the  sexes  : — 


*  See  "  Crime,  its  Amount,  Causes,  and  Remedies.**  Bj  Frtd 
HiU,  Banri8ter*at-Law,  Late  Inspector  of  Prisons.  I^mdou :  £f  ur 
1853,  p.  868. 
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**  1858. 

1854 

Malea. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Ulrter, 

• 

.    6,096 

3,185 

5,531 

2,966 

Muster.     . 

, 

.  15,601 

8,091 

13,041 

7,055 

LdBster,     . 

• 

.  17,694 

17^77 

14.270 

15,063* 

Goimiiiglit^ 

• 
• 

.    3,571 

1^24 

2,350 

1,169 

Total, 

.  4M92 

30,527 

34,192 

26,253 

6roM  Total 

.      .   73,029 

60,445' 

Beferring  to  this  table,  tlie  Inspectors-Gteneral  remark  : — 

*'  The  relfttire  proportion  of  females  in  the  foregoing  tabls^  w« 
r^t  to  state,  has  advanced  to  43*4  per  cent ;  that  of  1853  having 
b«en  ooljr  41-8 ,  an  advance,  which  ia  the  mere  to  be  lamented 
becanae,  m  the  majoritv  of  our  Qaok  the  departmeat  assigned  to  pvi- 
iooen  of  this  sex  rarely  contains  one  third  of  the  «itire  accomm<Mia* 
tioD.  We  have  frequently  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  local 
tnthorities  the  policy  of  combating  this  evil,  and  ire  cannot  venture 
to  entertain  hopea  of  any  amelioration,  until  fitting  preivisioa  for 
cuTjiDg  out  stringent  diaciplifie  shall  be  furnished*" 

Another  error  in  local  management  is  that  glaring  one  which 
^^^  to  the  prisoner  a  better  description  of  food  than  that 
foTflished  by  the  Union  Workhouse ;  and  thus  young  paupers 
are  led  to  prefer  the  Gbol  to  the  Poor  House  as  an  asylum — 
tke  aliairance  in  the  Oaols  exceeding  that  of  the  Poor  nouses, 
by  3  oz.  of  meal  and  2  oz.  of  bread  daily. 

With  these  inducements  to  select  the  Gaol  as  a  home,  it 
can  harcHy  sarprize  one  that  re-comrnottab  should  swell  the 
Ktnras.  Bat  the  evil  does  not  end  here.  There  is  little 
effort  made  to  introduce  Separation,  Industrial  Training,  or 
School  Teaching.  We  first  insert  ^e  observations  of  the 
iispectofs-Greneral : — 

**Oar  gaols  at  present  comprise  4,762  shigle  cells,  409  other 
^h  and  476  rooms  famished  with  heds  ;  the  two  latter,  as  their 
Bme  implies,  being  allocated  ezelttsivefy  to  '  associated'  imprison- 
oient  Of  the  single  cells,  however,  there  are  but  d,32S  of  the 
foregoii^  size,  or  which  contain  in  the  aggregate  the  same  number 
of  cubic  feet,  the  remainder  being  of  lesser  capacity.  Again,  of 
the  409  doable  cells,  there  are  77  capable  of  subaivisiou  into  two  or 
more,  whose  space  would  be  eqoirralent  to  the  above  measurement. 
Some  ad^tioiud  accommodation,  though  to  an  inconsiderable  extent, 
^ght,  doubtless,  be  farther  obtained  by  the  conversion  of  the  day 

*  These  flguree  include  the  Ci^  of  Dublin  committals-  ■  -via  t^<- 
To  Bichmond  Bridewell— lliales     -       7,267     \  y^'mK 
To Qrang^orman-Jremales  -      10,488    f  '''''^- 
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rooms  into  similar  cells,  inasmuch  as  under  the  separate  system  s« 
rooms  would  no  longer  be  required  ;  the  congregation  of  prison 
being  especially  forbidden,  so  that  the  total  of  cells  applicable 
the  establishment  of  the  separate  system  would,  probably,  on 
most  favorable  oakulation*  ^1  short  of  4,000.  In  stating  the  ab< 
number  of  single  cells  to  be  appHcahte  to  the  j^eparate  system, 
must  not  be  understood  to  convev  that  the  whole  of  thetu,  or  t 
even  the  majority,  are  now  prepared,  or  about  to  be  prei»ared 
ejecting  this  desirable  object,  the  actual  amount  of 'tieparati 
being  very  limited.  In  our  reports  upon  the  several  gaols  we  h. 
adopted  a  species  of  classification  for  ascert^lnLng  the  gradsitions 
the  system,  which  we  divide  into  '  oomplete/  *  partial/  and  'appr 
iinative.' 

By  'complete*  we  understand  the  maintenance  of  it  through 
all  the  crimmal  classes  in  its  integrity,  according  to  the  prescrrpti 
of  the  8rd  and  4th  Vic,  chap  44  ;  by  'partial/  the  estaT>lfshmen( 
it  under  similar  regulation  in  oup  or  more  aeotions^ ;  the  remain 
of  the  gaol  being  administered  on  the  plan  of  '  atnociation^'  suhj 
of  course  to  the  classification  directed  by  the  old  •  Prisons'  A* 
and  by  'approximative'  we  signitV  that  eVerj  effort  h  made  to  f 
vent  intermixture,  and  undue  communication,  such  as  keeping  e 
prisoner  apart  not  only  at  night  in  a.  single  cell,  but  during  me 
and  at  the  periods  allocated  to  punitive  and  induiitrial  labour, 
attachhlg  separate  compartments  to  the  tread-wheel,  and  Hy  € 
siU'iioting  stalls  in  the  yards,  worii.sbikps,  laundries,  and  lavatork^ 

'  Complete  separation'  is  in  opLr^ition,  or  about  to  be  tuimediai 
enforced,  in  the  annexed  gaols  only,  vu. : — those  of  the  coutities 
Antrim,  Armagh,  Kilkenny,  and  Louth. 

*  Partial  separation*  is  carried  out  in  those  of  Citrlow,  Do' 
King's,  Roscommon,  Sligo,  Tyrone,  and  ^Vestmeath, 

'  Approximate  separation'  in  those  of  Clare,  Cork,  (Coontyj 
City),  Dublin  City  (at  Richmomi  Bridewell  and  Grangegorw 
Penitentiary),  Fermanagh,  Kildar©  (at  Naa^i),  Limerick  Coui 
Londonderry,  Tipperary  (at  Cloinnel),  Wexford,  and  Wicklow  ; 
that  of  the  forty- two  gaols  under  our  insipection,  there  are  no  1 
than  nineteen  which  are  wholly  without  any  modification*  of  1 
paramount  principle  of  disciplint^. 

Productive  employment  and  instruction  in  trades  are  carried 
with  systematic  activity  in  the  ^aols  of  Antrim,  Armagh,  Ch 
Cork  (County),  Dublin  City  (at  Rirbraond  Bridewell),  Kerry,  Kin^ 
Limerick,  Queen's,  Tipperary  (North  Hiding,  at  Neuagh),  t 
Tyrone, 

They  are  also  maintained  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  prisoi^K 
Carlow,  Dublin  County,  Dublin  City  (Grangegorman).  Cork  (Cil 
Down,  Fermanagh,  Leitrim,  Tipperarv  (South  Riding,  at  Clonm< 
Waterford  (County),  Westmeatb,  and' Wexford. 

Lastly,  a  certain  amount  of  induatrial  labour,  although  incfii 
derable,  is  found  in  the  gaols  of  Cavan,  Gaiway  (County),  Kild^ 
(at  Athy),  Londonderry,  Longford,  Louth,  Mavo,  Meatb,Mpn*^h. 
Sligo,  Waterford  (City),  and  Wicklow  j  but  i^  the  remainder  it  < 
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Mtreely  be  said  to  exiit,  at  least  to  sncli  a  decree  as  to  produce  re- 
mraeratiTe  resnltst  or  to  provide  prisooers  with  the  means  of  earn- 
ing their  bread  upon  their  discharge." 

In  addition^  the  Inspectors-Oeneral  add  that  theie  is— 

"k  want  of  care  and  conscientiousness  generally  ezhihited  in  the 
appointment  of  turnkeys ;  no  regard  being  paid  to  the  selection  of 
persons  who  have  been  trained  in  handicnSts,  or  who  are  at  leaal 
possessed  of  an  aptitude  for  teaching  the  rudiments  of  such  as  are 
ttsil^  learned,  and  are  of  ready  applicability — tailoring  and  shoe- 
mkmg,  for  instance — even  if  no  further  proficiency  should  be  ac- 
<iaired  than  is  necessary  for  mending  and  repairing.  In  some  counties 
the  i%b  Sheriils  have,  with  laudable  liberality  and  a  sense  of  public 
<iQtj,  placed  the  nomination  of  such  officers  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Boards  of  Superintendence ;  but  in  the  majority  the  exercise  of 
iBere  ravoaritism^  without  any  consideration  of  fitness,  prevuU  to 
»ach  an  extent  as  to  render  it  essential  to  the  well-being  of  prisons 
tW  this  patronage  should  be  transferred  by  the  legislature  to  the 
^j  charged  with  and  responsible  for  the  due  administration." 

Pitiable,  however,  as  these  facts  may  be,  they  are  exceeded, 
in  the  absurdity  of  mismanagement,  by  the  details  of  the  pro- 
rlMons  for  school  teaching.  It  appears  that  the  trained 
teachers  are,  in  many  cases,  *'  not  selected  solely  for  educaliotta! 
pirposes,  but  are  compelled  to  fulfil  also  the  duties  of  discipline 
officers ;  and  thus  little  difference  exists  generally  as  to  iutel- 
ledual  fitness  between  the  two  classes  of  instructors — namely, 
tonikeys,  who  are  moderately  qualified  to  teach,  and  such 
Jchoolmasters  as  are  ready  to  undertake,  at  low  salaries,  the 
cnstody  and  supervision  of  prisoners." 

Any  of  our  readers  who  know  what  the  duty  of  a  schoolmas- 
ter is  ;  any  who  can  undo^tand  that  for  all  purposes  of  reforma- 
tion the  schoolmaster  is  only  second,  if  not  fully  equal,  to  the 
Chaplain,  will  know  how  to  value  the  system  of  teaching  carried 
out  in  these  gaols:  but  to  add  to  the  record  of  the  other  absurdi- 
tiesof  this  absurd  method  of  management,  the  luspectors-Qene- 
fal  state,  "in  the  report  upon  one  of  our  county  gaols,  for  the  past 
}esr,  it  is  noticed  with  reprobation,  that  an  assistant  matron,  in 
the  female  department,  had  been  advertised  for,  to  perform  the 
anomalous  duties  of  ichaolmU^ress  and  iuperinlendent  of  lu- 

The  section  of  the  BepoH,  referring  to  this  subject  of  educa- 
ttoa,  recommends,  we  are  rqoiced  to  find,  that  for  secular 
instruction  all  the  Prison  Schools  should  be  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  National  Board,  and  that  in  addition  to 
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t)ie   occBsional  exaTninations    to    be  held    by   the  Nation 
Inspectors,  the  Chaplains  should  he  boond,  from  time  to  Urn 
at  unexpected  periods,  to  test  tlie  accuracy  of  the  records 
advancement ;  this  course  is  already  enforced  by  bye-kws 
aomc  of  the  best  ndministered  prisons.^ 

In  thus  couderssing  the  facts,  recorded  by  the  Inspectors 
the  general  condition  of  our  gaols,  we  have  placed  before  t 
reader  some  of  the  proofs  on  which  we  rely  in  support  of  o 
assertion,  that  Ireland  requires  most  urgently  the  spec 
establishment  of  Eeformatory  Schools  for  juvenile  offeode 
If  our  gaols  are  unauited  for  adultf ,  they  are  surdy  unsuit 
for  juveniles  j  the  turnkey  who,  in  theatrical  phrase,  "  double 
the  part  with  that  of  schoolmaster, — and  the  female  superinteK 
cnt  of  lunatics  who  devotes  her  unemployed  hours  to  scht 
teachings  are  little  calculated  to  win  and  train  the  "  City  Km 
to  virtue;  to  watch  every  sign  of  awakened  nature;  to  catch  m 
note  every  phase  of  disposition  amongst  the  iscrviDUALEt 
young  offenders ;  ''  to  snatch/'  asChanning  said,  *' every  ch 
from  perdition,  and  awaken  in  him  the  spirit  and  energy  o 
plan  "  to  consider  each  young  pris<»ner  as  a  child  who  1: 
been  mis-reared,  not  as  a  criminal  who  has  out-raged  soctet 
^uch  officers  cannot  acliieve  these  great  thingSj  and  the  legis 
ture  which  permits  their  appointment  belongs  to  that  class 
well  described  by  M,  Demetz  when  he  wrote,  "  VI  est  * 
fiystemes  qui  ne  realisent  rieu,  mais  c'est  parce  qu'ils  imagini 
V  impossible." 


*  Amidat  all  the  vexing  blundera,  there  is  one  Table  la  the  Ref 
to  which  we  can  look  with  satisfaction  ;  it  is  that  which  shows  the  nt 
beraa^tid  iexca  committed  duriog  the  jr^ri- 1353  and  1854;  it  i^ 
follows; —  ' 

Malest    Female. 
5,013 
7,312 
14,097 

m 


iPetty  Larceny,  Ac.  (Summary), 

Under  He  venue  Ijiwa,  , 
Under  Poor  Law  Act,  .  .  1,643 
By  Courts-  Man  i  al  and  Deserters,  1 82 
Under  Vagrant  Act,  ,  .  7,031 
J  drunkards,  ^  .  ,  6,614 
XunatLcs  under  the  Act  for  In- 
sanity,              ^            ,           ,  335 


3,022 

4,539 

8,902 

IM 

475 


7,653 
5,350 

232 


1854. 

Males. 
4/250 
5J34 
11,554 
271 
1,084 
236 

5,823 

343 


Fema 

2,Stl 
4J4 

9 
2B 


6,02 
4,65 

KB 


iJ  knuil     Total  mguM*     .  4t,4^;£     30,527      S4.I92      ^.35; 
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We  knov  thi^  the  question  of  jufeofle  fefcnnatioii  is,  as  yet, 
itxj  imperfiee%  nndentood  in  Irdfloid;  and  many  Teiy  wortfaf 
people  consider  that  the  gaol  is  a  proper  place  for  yoang 
D&nder?;  and  tiiat  the  eatalmahttient  of  a  Beforaiatory  is  bat  the 
daj  dream  of  a  philanthropist.  Tet  the  qnestfon  is  one  of  too 
great  and  deep  importance  to  be  tiioa  evaded,  and  with  the 
&ei8  appeanng  in  the  report  before  as,  and  considering  the 
mgent  appeal  for  some  better  system  of  javenile  mauagement, 
^  that  of  the  common  gaol,  made  by  the  Inspectors,  wo 
uedieved  from  erery  anxiety  as  to  the  opinions  on  this 
gsestioo  bald  by  these  whose  duties  make  them  best  acquainted 
vkh  all  the  defects  of  onr  present  arrangameivts,  and  of  the 
eeone  adopted  in  the  casee  of  juvenile  criminals. 

Daring  i^e  year  1854,  the  nnmbers,  ages^  and  sexes  of 

tbose  oommitted  and  convicted,  whose  ages  did  not  exceed 

sxteen  years,  were  as  foUowa :  ten.  years,  and  under,  677 

oiles,  Sl^7  females :  aaxteen  years,  and  above  ten^  7,517  males, 

4  Hi  females ;  giving  a  total,  for  the  year,  of  8,104  males, 

tnd  2,592  fsmales,  or  a  grand  total  of  10,786  persons  com- 

fiiitei^  whoaeages  did  not  exceed  16  yean.    These  tottda, 

»«vafed  witii  the  oomaosttals  of  1858^  show  a  decrease  of 

V^i}   but  the  followiBg  table  of  recommittals  is  nftoiat 

iapertant,  as  it  ptoveathat  although  the  positive  number  of 

comuials  may  decnase,  yet,  that  with  a  very  lai|^  number; 

inprnenment  in  ordinary  gaola  has  had  no  eSeot  m  (Peeking 

crime : — 


) 


10  Yean  and 
vndar. 


16  Tean  and 
above  10. 


Total 


lUles.   Fexnalea. 


Total 


Female* 
1864. 


Groaa 


jTvtoaiaqiriaoQed 
tThrettiaieaao. 


I1i«anea  <Iol    and 


8 


To«al 


droaaTDtelpMaleBand 


79 


39 
0 

i 


679 
8S7 
IM 

S6» 


7S 


1,4M 


r. 

17a 

94 
109 


718 
856 
171 


901 
108 
68 

'     140 


914 
869 
999 


499 


MS9 


609 


«,« 


This  table  shows  a  decrease  of  recommittals,  as  comparec 
wi&  185S,  of  only  181 ;  and,  when  considered,  in  conjanction 
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with  the  following  table  of  sentences  passed,  in  1853  s 
1854,  on  young  criminals  whose  ages  did  not  exceed 
years,  we  are  enabled  to  comprehend  the  folly,  and  unw 
economy  which  incite  justices,  or  judgesj  to  inflict  &h 
sentences  of  imprisonment  on  offenders  of  this  class,  s 
age:— 


QratiTottJ 
Female*. 

GnMToty 

MHlAlftDd 

Feiiulo^ 

One  Month            .        -        - 
Poartci*n  Days 

Seven  Days             .         .         , 
Forty-eight  Hours 
Twenty -four  Hours 
Unlinaited                _         -         - 

Total          -        - 

3,043 
3,834 

516 

276 

539 

2,440 

Mid 

1,205 

S7& 

254 

34 

10,088 

7,640 

What  could  the  vast  majority  of  these  children,  commif 
for  a  month  or  fourteen  days  doj  but  return  to  their  haunti 
vice  when  released  from  the  gaolj  to  be  again  brought  bel 
the  magistrate  and  again  committed  to  the  gaolePs  custc 
The  Poor  Law  Union  Officers  are  not  bound,  as  they  sho 
be,  to  exercise  a  surveillance  over  these  little  outcasts  i  paw 
they  have  none,  or  worse  than  none,  and  thus  from  yeai 
year  they  grow  in  sin,  till  vice  swells  into  crime,  and  a 
repeated  committals  and  prosecutions,  for  which  the  coui 
pays,  they  are  finally  quartered  upon  the  nation,  as  Coiit 
at  Penal  Labor. 

We  do  not  exaggerate  in  thus  declaring  against  si 
imprisonments ;  we  can  expect  no  reformation  under  the 
and  their  necessary  consequence,  when  passed  in  a  come 
gaol,  is  recommiital.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  whilst 
yoong  oflender  is  looked  upon  but  as  a  strayed  animal,  < 
whilst  the  prit^on  is  considered  but  as  a  poand  in  which  b 
locked  for  safe-keeping.  That  recommittals  should  result  fi 
such  a  system  as  this  none  can  feel  surprized  who  considef 
import  of  the  following  table  of  the  cotiditian,  as  to  parenti 
of  juveniles  not  over  sixteen  years  of  age  committed  dnriisg 
years  1853  and  1854  ;— 
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10  Tean  tad 

uder. 

16y«an«iid 

abore  10. 

TotelKalea 

and 

F^nalas. 

To|alMale« 

and 

Femalen 

K. 

r. 

M. 

r. 

1864. 

1853. 

WiUKNit  Parents 
Abiadoiiedb7Fto«nto 
AlMconded  from  Pa- 
rent     -       -       - 
'  Without  FaUier 
rithout  Mother 
Step-ChUdrta    - 
BkfitfaiMta       .       . 

189 

80 

9 

86 

58 
10 
10 

S9 
S 
6 

141 
18 
8 
9 

2,869 
400 
429 

1.898 
899 
288 
67 

617 
68 

109 

697 

967 

46 

21 

8,264 
490 
663 

2.202 

1,237 

296 

97 

1,909 
461 
426 

793 
260 
118 

Qna  Total,  Mftles 
tadFenalM   - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8,129 

«,m 

Beferring  to  this  table,  and  to  that  already  given  showing 
ibe  Dumber  of  recommittals,  the  results,  the  Inspectors-General 
add  most  trulj,  "  would  indeed  furnish  grounds  for  grave 
anxiety,  if  we  did  not  see  in  them  irrefragable  arguments  for 
the  iDtenrention  of  the  State,  which,  we  trust,  will  not  long  be 
irithheld,  in  behalf  of  those  who  are  thus  bereft  of  natural 
protection,  or  have  become  from  other  causes  destitute  of 
necessary  care  and  supervision/* 

Truly  may  the  officers  of  government  write  thus ;  strongly 
«e  they  bound  to  do  so  when  they  find,  and  reported  so  long 
ago  as  1850, — iu  the  *'Kichmond.  Temale  Penitentiary,  at 
Graogegorman,  that  ^Ae  almost  incredible  total  of  2,178 
tommUtals  fotu  represented  by  only  26  individtuils,  one  having 
itn imprisoned  no  less  than  121  times" 

Beferring  to  these  facts  iind  figures^  the  Inspectors-General 
add;— 

''In  our  Report  for  1852,  while  analyzing  the  i^tornp  of  juTenile 
^ftoden,  we  pointed  o%t  the  atriking  &ct,  that  on  a  comparuBon  of 
^  aeoond  class  of  ages,  namely,  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years, 
with  the  first,  which  emhraces  those  at  and  under  sixteen  years,  the 
former  exceeds  the  latter  bj  Dearly  three  times  the  amount ;  so 
oertani  it  the  progreis  of  corruption,  and  so  rapid  the  expansion  of 
t^  spring  of  crifoe  iato  a  wider  and  stronger  stream  of  depravity. 
Accordii^,  however,  to  the  laws  now  in  operation,  this  total, 
eooaistiDg  as  it  does  of  a  multiplication  of  the  same  figures,  is  as 
costly  as  if  it  were  composed  of  units,  each  standing  for  a  separate 
t^eiinqnent,  there  behig  obvionriy  no  difTerenee  either  in  the  expendi- 
ture or  the  requhrenlenta  of  a  gaol,  whether  one  of  its  ceils  be 
^^Qpied  by  tern  individnaliy  cansecuHvelyp  or  by  one  recommitted  ten 
time$,  provided  that  the  sum  of  such  several  and  respective 
imprisonments  embraces  the  same  period  of  time. 
27 
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We  conceive  it  theD  to  be  a  matter  of  fair  and  sound  calculati 
that  if  in  the  noviciate  effective  means  were  taken  to  repress 
guilty  tendencies^  the  second  category  alluded  to  before,  whic 
itself,  it  must  be  further  remembered,  contains  the  germ  of  v 
numerous  delinquencies,  and  of  far  dec>p4^r  wickedneast  would 
diminished,  if  not  totally  effaced.  Such  me^^n^  would  be  a^ordei. 
reformatory  institutions,  brought  to  bear  upon  tho^  it' bo  t 
already  entered  the  primary  category  ;  but  assure dlyj  public  t] 
and  interest  demand  that  they  should  not  h^  suffered  to  enter  it  at 
and  that  they  should  be  arrested  at  th@  fir^t  step  iu  tli^  dov^aw 
path  of  destruction.  To  this  great  social  object  rRcrged  schc 
preventive  establishments,  and  refuges  are  directed^  but,  altbo 
the  opinion  is  larffely  entertained  among  tha:3  0  who  liave  ejthlbit^ 
praiseworthy  zeal,  and  who  have  taken  a  prominent  posiiion  in 
reformatory  movement  that  private  beneficence  should  be  Icflaln 
entirely  free  in  its  action,  a  certain  amount  of  control  and  guid^ 
appears  to  be  called  for,  in  order  to  produce  an  uniftinn 
simultaneous  co-operation  towards  the  common  end;  and  we  tr 
therefore,  that  the  assistance  of  thestaft;  may  be  accorded  forth v 
in  support  of  the  effoits  to  be  made  on  the  part  of  lorai  bodiei 
combmations  of  individuals.  If,  then,  tbfse  views  be  corri^ct, 
these  results  may  be  justly  anticipated,  wv  are  entitled,  netting  aj 
for  the  moment  all  higher  considerations,  to  ai^^rt  that  ou 
ground  of  economy  alone,  a  rreat  arid  lasting  benefit  would  aet 
from  the  adoption  of  suoh  an  alteration ;  because,  against  the  orig 
outlay  must  be  set  off  not  only  the  sum  which  would  be  requir^J 
stated  above,  for  enlarging  our  gaols,  in  accordance  with  the  prej 
measure  of  sentences,  but  the  ultima  to  saving  to  be  effinrted 
preserving  the  incalculable  amount  of  property  annually  de^trti 
or  rendered  valueless  by  the  criminal  ola^esj  and  in  reducing 
immense  machinery  of  police,  judical  proce^^,  and  punishment  fc 
at  home  and  abroad,  which  is  now  nectasarUy  maintained,*' 

After  an  analysis  of  the  acts  relating  to  the  pmiishtncnt 
Juveniles,  particularly  of  the  English  I'outl^ni  0 fender^  ^ 
and  referring  to  that  statute,  the  Report  \%  couiiimed  i\\ 
and  we  beg  the  earnest  attention  of  tlie  reader  to  the  import 
and  wise  suggestions  contained  in  the  paesage  which 
extract : — 

«  The  principles  laid  down  in  the  latter  statute  would  appear  ti 
in  harmony  with  the  views  which  have  been  gatberlng  strength 
some  years  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  m  nmnv  count 
on  the  Continent  where  this  vital  qt^estion  has  attracted  public 
tention  ;  and  we  should  therefore  eariu  stlv  deisire  to  see  them  pi 
tically  applied  to  institutions  of  a  similar  character  in  this  couu 
without  binding  ourselves  to  an  entire  concurrence  in  some  of 
collateral  conditions-*~sucb,  for  instance,  as  the  proviso  thvl 
youthful  offender  shall  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Act  who  a 
not  have  undergone  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  at  least  f&iLn 
days,  although  it  is  unaccompanied  by  any  requirement  th^  * 
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tm^risoament  should  be  earried  oat  ia  siriet  separation,  an  omission 
wbifb,  we  submit*  iDvolves  the  danver  of  exposure  to  contaminatioD, 
few  of  our  gaols  being  furnished  with  sufficient  accommodation  and 
appliances  for  maintaining  in  its  integrity  this  indispensable  sjstem 
of  treatment  in  such  circumstances ;  for  we  hold  that  mere  confine- 
meat  in  a  prison,  in  which  the  opportunities  of  intercourse  and 
eommaoication  are  strictly  guarded  against,  would  not  affix  the 
st^a  of  debasement  and  corruption,  which,  in  the  public  mind  are 
inseparable  from  the  common  association  of  offenders  of  different 
ages  and  grades  of  criminality.  On  the  other  hand,  we  would  fur- 
ther remark  that,  although  the  clauses  fastening  responsibility  upon 
the  parents  and  step-parents  of  youthful  delinquents,  and  charge- 
alNlitj  for  their  maintenance  would  be  found  in  this  country  to  be 
almost  a  dead  letter,  in  consequence  of  the  wide*spread  poverty 
pre?silin^  among  the  classes  from  which  our  gaols  derive  their 
iBmates,  it  seems  highly  desirable  to  retain  them  for  application  to 
to  the  few  cases  in  which  they  would  be  available. 

This  doctrine,  however,  of  vicarious  amenability,  which  has  been 
recognised  in  our  constitution  since  the  reig^  of  Alfred,  miffht  as  was 
soggested  by  several  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  Select 
Committee  referred  to  in  a  former  page,  be  rendered  practically 
eomprehensive  by  fixing  the  pecuniary  liability  upon  the  localities, 
whether  parishes,  poor  law  unions,  baronies,  or  other  territorial 
detiominations ;  for,  although  it  would  be  more  desirable  that  the 
latter  should  be  of  such  a  limited  extent  as  to  enable  those  subject  to 
the  mulct  to  see  and  to  feel  that  their  exertions  individually  and  col- 
lectirely  could  be  brought  to  bear  with  effect  upon  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  occupants  of  the  taxable  area,  yet  it  would  be  of  great 
hnportance.  both  in  point  of  economy  and  of  facility  in  working,  if 
the  existing  loctd  divisions  and  machinery  already  in  action  could  be 
adopted. 

We  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  offer  these  observations  upon  the 
presumption  that  at  no  distant  period,  legislation  of  a  similar  tendency 
upon  this  most  important  element  of  social  amelioration,  will  be  ex- 
tended to  this  kingdom,  inasmuch,  as  during  the  last  session  of 
ParUament,  a  sum  of  no  less  than  £10,000  towards  the  establishment 
ofaJuvenOe  Reformatory  in  Ireland,  was  voted  in  the  Annual 
Estimates,  which,  unless  it  be  determined  to  limit  its  advantages 
exclusively  to  those  under  sentence  of  transportation  and  penal  servi- 
tude, would  be  nugatory  if  statutable  powers  were  not  obtained  for 
coBfigning  offerders  of  tender  age  to  such  institutions,  and  for 
regulating  the  terms  of  their  admission,  detention  and  discharge." 

With  these  evidences  before  us,  with  the  acknowledgeraents 
of  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  Reformatories,  made 
by  the  Officers  of  Government,  recorded  in  the  very  Reports 
printed  bj  authority  of  the  State,  it  becomes  a  fair  and  open 
question — What  species  of  Beformatory  Schools  are  most 
adapted  to  Ireland;  how  can  they  be  established  so  as  to 
secure  public  confidence,  and  their  ultimate  success  ? 
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These  are  grave  queries,  comprisiug  most  momentous  socia 
problems ;  and  problems  too  which  can  only  be  resolved  afte 
earnest  discussion  by  men  whose  duties  or  whose  profession 
make  them  fully  acquainted  with  the  whole  bearings  of  thi 
important  question.  We  have,  however,  been  favored  with 
copy  of  a  draft  bill,  for  the  establishiiu  rjt  of  It-efunnalont 
in  Ireland,  which  appears  to  us  eminently  calculated  t 
meet  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  and  ^  e  presume  it  i 
drawn  up  by  persons  who  are  acquainted  wiLh  the  difBcultie 
of  the  question,  as  all  the  details  seem  wtW  conisiJered,  an 
carefully  embodied.  We  shall  here  insert  the  provisions  c 
this  Bill,  premising  that,  in  form,  it  is  but  a  rcctjrd  of  th 
principles  which  should  be  adopted  in  framing;  .my  Ecfonnator 
Bill  intended  to  be  useful  in  its  results,  and  &jatisfactorj  i 
its  working,  in  Ireland.     The  sections  are  as  follows  ;— 

'*  A    BILL   FOR    THE    BETTER   CARE    AND   REFORSf  ATIUN   Of    f  0C7TBFt] 
MALE    OFFENDERS     IN    IRELAND. 

Whereas,  Juvenile  Crime  prevailing  to  a  ccmUderable  extent  i 
Ireland,  and  frequent  re-committals  occuring,  owmg  to  the  inappl 
cability  of  the  ordinary  discipline  of  Qaols  to  reform  Youn 
Offenders,  it  is  deemed  expedient  that  Reformatory  Iniitituttoas  fc 
established  in  Ireland:  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Ej 
cellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Cuijiieiit  of  the  Lor*: 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  prt*st.mt  Fartlatnet 
assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  a^  fullows  r 

I.  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  LieuteitADt,  c 
other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland,  to  eretrt  building 
or  to  purchase  buildings  already  erected^  suitable  for  the  purposi 
of  Reformatories  (said  ouildings  to  be  situaJed  in  such  localities  j 
may  seem  most  suitable  and  necessary)  with  sin^h  portions  of  lac 
attached  to  each  as  may  be  deemed  requiske :  and  it  shall  and  mi 
be  lawful  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  other  Chief  Governor  4 
Governors  of  Ireland,  to  order  and  direct  the  cjitWe  cost  of  erectjc 
or  purchasing  said  buildings,  and  of  purthasiing  said  land,  tQ  I 
advanced  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  ( 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  such  person  or  peri^onii  as  ^hall  \ 
nominated  and  appointed  to  receive  same  by  thu  Lord  Lieutenan 
or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ircliind;  and  one  b« 
the  amount  so  advanced  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  shall  ber«pj»i< 
within  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty  years  from  the  time  when  i\ 
Reformatory  Institution  for  which  the  said  stutns  shall  have  been  m 
vanced,  shall  be  completed  and  reported  ready  for  oceupation  by  th^  Ii 
spector,  to  be  nominated  and  appointed  for  that  purpuae  by  the  Lor 
Lieutenant,  or  other  Chief  Governor  orGoveruord  of  Ireland  And  tl 
iiaid  sums  so  advanced  shall  be  divided  into  twenty-eight  equal  part 
which  shall  be  repaid  in  twenty-eight  equal  annual  payments,  il 
first  annual  payment  to  be  made  after  the  coinpletion  of'the  twenty 
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fourth  month  from  the  time  at  which  the  Report  of  the  Inspec* 
tor  u  aforesaid  shall  hear  date,  and  shall  be  chargeable  upon 
the  counties  from  which  Tdung  Offenders  shall  have  been  sent 
to  such  Reformatory,  and  shall,  at  the  Assizes  next  ensuing, 
be  Presented  for  by  the  Grand  Juries  of  the  respective  coun- 
ties from  which  such  Young  Offenders  shall  have  been  sent  to 
8Qch  Reformatory^  and  the  Snperintendent  of  such  Institution  shall 
cause  lists  to  be  kept  of  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  Young 
Offenders  committed  to  such  Reformatory,  with  the  dates  of  the 
Committals,  and  a  proportional  part  of  the  said  monies  to  be 
Mnually  repaid  to  the  Consolidated  Fund  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
eharged  against  the  rates  of  said  County,  whence  such  young 
Offenders  shall  have  been  committed  to  said  Reformatory,  and  same 
shall  be  presented  for  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  said  County  at  the 
Assizes  next  ensuing,  and  the  amount  shall  be  paid  to  said  Super- 
intendent as  aforesaid." 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  by  this  first  section,  all  hope  of 
the  success  of  the  voluntary  principle  in  Ireland,  in  support- 
ing Reformatories,  is  abandoned ;  and  we  think  wisely  ;  for  if 
rich  England  permits  the  closure  of  Strettou-oii-Dunsmore, 
after  its  thirty  years  of  admitted  usefulness;  if  it  permits  the 
all  but  bankruptcy  of  Mr.  Nash's  Institution ;  if  it  throws 
Sahley  and  Hardwicke  for  their  main  support  upon  the  pri- 
vate fortune  of  Mr.  Adderley  and  Mr.  Baker,  surely  poor 
Ireland  cannot  be  considered  capable  of  keeping  open,  by 
means  of  voluntary  contribution,  the  number  of  Eeformatories 
capable  of  receiving  our  Juvenile  Criminals. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  are  founded  upon  the  tjiird 
and  fourth  sections  of  the  firs^t  and  second,  G.  IV.  c.  33., 
known  as  the  Irish  Lunatic  Asylums  Act,  but  all  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  are  so  intimately  bound  up  with  those  of 
the  fourth,  that  we  defer  further  observations  upon  them, 
until  we  shall  discuss  those  of  the  latter  section. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  second  section,  which  is  as  follows : — 

"II.  The  Reformatories  shall  be  set  apart  for  the  exclusive 
reception  of  the  Professors  of  the  Protestant  or  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Religions  respectively  ;  and  all  Offenders  committed  to  a 
Reformatory  shall  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  religious 
persuasion  as  that  professed  by  their  parents ;  and  in  all  case»  in 
which  the  religion  of  the  parent  is  unknown,  the  young  person  com- 
mitted shall  be  considered  as  belonging  to  that  religious  persuasion 
of  which  he  professes  himself  a  follower." 

The  provisions  of  this  section,  it  must  be  admitted  by  all 
who  know  the  state  of  religious  feeling  in  Ireland,  are  strictly 
requisite  in  any  such  Bill  as  that  before  us,  if  it  be  intended 
to  secure  public  confidence  for  the  measure.     But  indeed  the 
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authority  of  Mettray  is  in  favor  of  the  principle  herein  contatm 
floraan  Catholics  form  aslar^^'^i  n  proportion  of  the  great  body 
criminals,  compared  witli  IVotestantSj  in  Ireland  as  in  FraB 
for  the  simple  reason,  that  those  of  the  former  religion  are  id 
exposed  to  temptation,  and  aro  the  vast  majority  of  the  popiilati' 
Besides,  if  further  proof  of  tlie  necessity  for  this  rule  and  of 
good  sense  were  needed,  it  is  furnished  by  oar  csfeemed  frie 
Mr.  Eecorder  Hall,  who,  in  his  admirable  Lecture  on  Mettr 
informs  us — "all  the  colonists  at  Mettray  ore  Ec>man  Cathol 
but  this  is  only  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  mixing  child 
of  different  persuasions.  M.  le  Comte  dc  Gasparin, 
president  of  the  Society,  is  himself  a  Protestant ;  children 
that  faith  are  sent  to  a  Protestant  colony  at  Saiiite  Foy/' 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  section,  that  it  is  in  direct  cont 
version  of  the  principles  of  the  Irish  System  of  Natio 
Education :  none  admire  that  system  more  earnestly  tl 
ourselves,  and  did  we  consider  the  objection  founded  in  tru 
we  would  at  once  oppose  the  section  as  being  a  check  uj 
the  progression  and  full  developement  of  the  great^t  le| 
lative  boon  ever  conferred  upon  Ireland.  But  it  is 
opposed  to  it.  By  the  National  System  religion  is  made 
companion  of  literature  and  science ;  it  is  combined  with 
system,  so  that  those  who  have  never  fallen  into  crime  i 
learn  that  the  avoidance  of  crime  and  the  love  of  virtue  are 
greatest  duties  of  life ;  but  in  the  Reformatory  School  all  h 
fallen  into  crime,  and  most  require  to  be  tanght  what  virtue 
In  the  National  School  the  knowledge,  and  tlie  aceepfanci 
God^s  law,  are  taken  as  admitted  rules  of  conduct;  in 
Heformatory  School  the  ignorance  of  this  law,  or  knowledge 
it  warped  from  its  true  jmsition,  as  the  rule  of  duty,  musi 
considered  as  the  great  difRculty  to  be  encountered ;  ye 
this  same  school  religion  nitist  be  mnde  the  be  all  and 
end  all  of  every  hope  of  reformation, — it  must  be  the  leve 
raise  the  **  Home  Heathen"  to  the  knowledge  of  his  merm 
omnipotent  Father. 

As  to  the  absurdity  of  objecting  that  this  section  wc 
encourage  and  acknowledge  llie  teaching  of  what  some  n 
meaning  but  thoughtless  people  call  "  Popery,"  the  objeci 
is  simply  ridiculous.  Ireland  is,  in  numbers^  a  Eoman  Cath 
country;  the  vast  mass  of  its  criminal  population  rousi 
necessity  be  of  that  religion,  or  they  must  have  learned^ 
so  mucli  of  it  as  to  make  them  totally  incapable  of  be 
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reformed  through  the  mediam  of  any  other  faith.  It  should 
iso  be  borne  in  mind,  that  for  a  long  series  of  years  paid 
Soman  CatboHc  Chaplains  have  been  appointed  to  all  our 
PrisQnSj  and  in  the  justice  of  this  arrangement  for  Ireland^ 
our  good  friend  and  fellow  countryman^  the  Aev.  Henry 
Eingsmill,  the  excellent  Chaplai)i  of  Fentonville  Prison,  agrees, 
eren  irkilst  contending  most  vigorously,  in  his  letter  addres* 
sed,  on  the  appointment  of  a  Koman  Catholic  Chaplain  to 
PeotonviUe  Prison,  to  Lord  Palmerston,  against  the  adoption 
of  the  same  principle  in  England. 

Other  considerations  may  be  urged  in  support  of  this  section, 
i'irs^  if  young  offenders  of  different  creeds  are  sent  to  the 
same  fieformatory,  the  system  will  entail  a  double  set  of 
Chaplains,  possibly  a  double  staff  of  officers  for  each  Institution. 
Second,  by  combining  the  two  religions  in  Protestant  and 
GfUholic  "  families"  within  the  same  Reformatory,  we  shall 
expose  the  In^ititution  to  all  those  disheartening,  embarrassing, 
and  unseemly  sectarian  squabbles,  which  at  present  disgrace 
the  administration  of  our  Poor  Houses.     Third,  the  combin- 
aiion  of  religions  will  lead  to  frequent  distubance  of  arrange- 
ments upon  Eoman  Catholic  holidays  and  fasting  days,  Pourth, 
the  combination  will  produce  distrust  amongst  the  people  in 
Ireknd,  who  are  bnt  too  apt  to  consider  that  all  combination 
ia  such  Institutions  as  Prisons  and  Reformatories  is  designed 
Itx  the  porpoae  of  affording  facilities  for  proselytism.    Pifth, 
and  most  important  of  all,  if  it  be  admitted,  as  it  must  be,  that 
religion  ia  the  great  means  of  Juvenile  Reformation,  it  becomes 
at  oBce  evident  that  owing  to  the  great,  wide,  and  important 
differences,  between  the  externals  of  the  two  religions,  the 
professors  of  them  never  can  be  placed  together  in  Reforma- 
tories, if  the  peculiar  means  of  Reformation  afforded  by  each 
iuth  are  to  be  employed  effectively,  and,  at  the  same  time 
inoffensively,  to  those  of  the  opposite  creed. 

We  are  not  unsupported,  in  these  opinions  here  expressed 
opon  this  second  section,  by  the  perfect  judgement  of  those  in 
iiiagland  who  are  best  able  to  write  with  authority  and 
weight  of  knowledge  upon  this  important  topic.  Referring 
to  the  system  of  separation,  as  contemplated  by  the  second 
section,  one  of  the  oldest,  most  able,  and  most  clear-judging 
advocates  of  the  Reformatory  principle  in  England  thus  writes 
to  ns»  replying  to  a  query  adobressed  by  us  to  him,  in  request- 
ing bis  opinion  of  the  section  : — 
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*'  I  dij  nut  look  upon  the  arrangtjraent,  as  &  boon  to  tbe  profesJ 
of  cither  creed,  hut  aa  a  boon  to  the  state.  The  state  ji  Mp«nd 
money  to  reform  young  offt-ndera — the  religion  of  those  oflieaiS 
may  be  nmde  a  potent  erigijie  for  advancing  the  object.  On 
other  hmitiJ,  &  r  dig  ion  which  they  have  been  taufjht  to  feaf  «ud  k 
and  the  iiiore  contact  with  w}iich  T*ill  dismiite  them  from  those  uftl 
own  commiitiiou,  will  retard  the  reformatory  progress ^  m^it^ 
aiding  itj  and  will  prove  an  evil  instead  of  a  Heeding. 

I  I>erfecHy  agre«  with  yon  that  the  two  moit^B  of  faith  «re 
disjiniilar  wnd  repugnaet  to  each  other  hi  their  eternal  deiaoai 
tiona  that  they  ouffht  tobe  kept  widely  apart.  la  the  g««l  Pi-i 
of  the  Muruteat  Florence,  I  ohserveJ  an  arrangeitoent  of  altir^ 
^ich  tht^  prisonera  could  at  all  timt^  of  the  Jay  fle^  the  vmm^ 
blffnis  of  thar  worehip  before  tliwn,  and  I  have  no  <Jotibt  that  tt 
been  found,  bj  eij>^Hence,  an  effect  was  prodnced  on  the  minds  of 
prraonera  by  this  religious  apparatds.  Ittit  alj  that  h  <)ppojie4td 
feelings  of  Protestant.'?,  and  wonld  assuredly  produc^  no  ialu 
effect  on  prisoners  of  that  faith.  '         i 

Why  then  i-bould  the  Prt^testant  be  subjeoted  to  the  com 
sight  of  ^vhat  would  be  likely  to  give  him  a  r^cofiing  turn,  the  I 
pCTnieioua  direction  in  which  his  mind  could  move  ;  or  on  theci 
hand,  why  i^huuid  the  Roman  Catholic  be  deprived.of  tbatwhickj 
be  a  aource  of  con  sob  t  ion  to  him  in  his  misery/' 
J-Tli^Tiiird  Section  of  Uie  BiR  is  us  follows  : — 

'*^nr.  Whenever,  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  any  person  m 
the  Ag<  of  Fonrteen  years  shall  he  couTscted  of  any  tarcenyi  or 
other  ipore  <icriqU5  Offence  than  Larceny,  either  upon  an  lodictm 
or  on  Sumnuiry  Conviction  hefori^  any  Judge,  or  any  Police  Me 
trate  of  Dublin^  or  other  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  or  befure  Tw 
more  Justices  of  tht?  Ttaee,  then  and  in  every  such  rose  it  &h^\ 
lawful  for  41  ny  Jutl-Je,  Police  Magi.^trate  of  Dnblijr,  SUpetnl 
jMagistratL%  or  any  1  wo  or  more  Ju^tic^s  of  tln»  Peace,  before wl 
su(  h  Ofllndt r  i^ball  be  convicted,  in  iidditlon  to  the  Sentence,  (if  j 
then  and  there  pasaeii  aJ5  a  pnniifliment  for  hh  OflVnce,  to  fii 
auch  Oflbnder  to  be  ^ent,  at  the  Eifjiratiou  of  hi*  SenU«e<y  (ii  i 
to  a  Ut'formatory  an(|  to  be  there  detained  for  a  period  not  lesa  t 
twoyearsi  and  not  lisceedin^  five  years;  but  the  Lord  Lieutei 
of  Irelaiitl  mny,  at  any  time,  ordur  iiuch  OflFtjnder  to  be  dischargi 

Prdvldethilways»  that  in  all  cases  in  which  any  Young  Oflei 
ahall  he  sehtetaetd  to  imprisonment  previous  to  eommiltal  t 
Reforinatory,  ^uch  imprisonment  shtll  be  pa.^Hed  in  Separate  eon] 
iiieuf,  in  e«lb  which  Hhall  have  been  duly  certjiied  by  the  Iirspe?- 
CiL'tit^ral  of  prisons,  according  to  the  provisions  and  requireiueat 
theSrd^^n.l  4th  Vic,  Cap.  M."    .,    ^  ;..  ,«,♦  U»ill4*oi . 
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the  prorisiona  of  this  section  are,  in  great  part^  formed 
on  the  second  section  of  the  17th  and  18th  Vic.  c.  86. 
he  English  Juveniles  Offenders'  Act.)  It  was,  however, 
thought  necessary,  considering  the  vast  number  of  committals, 
that  some  minimum  offence  shonld  be  specified,  otherwise  the 
Mmnatories  would  be  swamped  and  overwhelmed  bj  vagrants 
(not  thai  the  advocates  of  the  Bill  are  ignorant;of  the  fact, 
that  vagrancy  is  incipient  crime,  but  they  felt  that  until  a 
lellJesigiied  aod  strincent  vagrant  law  shall  be  enforced  in 
Iidaod,  vagrants  must  be  excluded  from  the  Jteformatories.) 
Ths  maximttm  age  of  the  young  offenders,  it  will  be  perceived, 
is  filed  Bi  fourteen  years,  this  we  presume  was  adopted  as 
being  in  conforiuity  with  the  English  Act :  but  beiug  anxious 
to  learn  the  precise  nomb^  of.  young  offenders  of  the  class 
contempUted^  in  Prison  on  a  certain  day,  that  thus  some  data 
might  be  counted  upon  in  estimating  the  probable  accommo- 
dation which  might  be  required,  we  endeavour  to  procure  the 
necessary  returns,  and  througti  the  attention  of  Captain 
Harvey,  one  of  the  Inspectors-General  of  Prisons  in  Ireland, 
n  obtained  the  following  important  and  valuable  table  : — 

JuvenUt  in  ChioU  in  Inland^  fur  Lqroeny  and  Mgher  CmM9»  oa 
2Ut  vf  April 


l4)iBart*admi«er. 

l5aii41«ywnL 

FftOVlNOE& 

Males. 

FemAlw. 

MaIm. 

FeoAlei. 

Ulfttfr 

Lemster 

ConDaoght 

Monster      ... 

30 
42 
25 
68 

5 

8 

1 

15 

28 

66 

20 

137 

10 

23 

5 

21 

Total 

165 

29 

251 

59 

194 

810 

504 


Jrom  this  table  it  will  be  perceived  that  if  at  this  moment 
Befonnatoriea  were  opened  ia  Ireland,  we  should  only  require 
aeeoBimodation  for  165  young  offenders,  this  being  the  number 
of  males,  fourteen  years  of  age  and  under,  confined  for  larceny 


m- 


i.nu 


IRISH  ^^^^wyt  mmKi»M* 


"I  do  not  look  upon  tbe  arrangement,  ma »  boon  to  the profej^ 
of  either  creetlj  liut  bs  a  boon  to  tbe  stjite.  The  state  U  expend 
money  to  reform  young  otfundere — the  religion  of  those  offend 
may  be  made  a  potjcnt  engine  for  advancing  the  object  On 
otfjerhaud,  a  religioii  which  they  have  been  taught  to  fear  aadhs 
aod  tl^e  mora  contact  with  which  will  disuxiite  tliem  from  those  af  it 
own  com^iliQieD,  vviU  retard  the  reformatory  progresfij  imtead 
aidipg  it,jiud  will  prove  an  eiil  inetead  t^a  bieBSfing. 

Ip^fectjy  agree  with  you.  that  the  two  modisa  of  faith  we 
dispiinikr  Wid  r^pugoaut  to  each  other  in  their  eternal  deiuonsi 
tiona  tbjrt  tfiey  ooj^ht  to  be  kept  widely  apart.  In  ttie  great  Pri 
ofithe.k^urate  at  Florence,  r  observed  an  arrangement  of  akiri 
wkftob  the  priAojst*rs  coulJ  at  all  timeii  of  the  day  see  the  vRrioua 
Wctiis  of  thtir  wors^lnp  before  tliem,  and  1  bkve  no  flcubt  that  it 
b^eti-fdutid,  by  i^.tperieiitv^  an  eflToH  vt^s  prodtrced  on  thertimds  of 
prisoners* biy  this  rt^ligious  apparatus.  Bm  aU  thai  is  opposed  t^ 
feeHngs  of  I^rotestants,  and  wqqM  assuredly  produce  no  mTuI 
effect  on  prisoners  of  Uiat  faith. 

^  ^^ly  then  i^hould  the  Prote^^tant  be  subjected  to  the  e<m* 

sight  of  what   would  be   Ifkely  to  give*  him  a  .scoffing  turn,  thee 

pfernidoiis  direction  b  which  bis  mind  could  move  ;  or  on  the  ol 

hand,  why  shtjidd  the  Roman  Catholic  be  deprived  of  that  wHdu 

be  a  spurce  of  consolation  to  him  in  his  misery/* 

i-Tha-T^rtl  Section  of  the  Bill  is  as  follows  ;—*:iTaHi 

. '^  III.  Whenevrr,   after  tht^  pas^ng  of  this  Act,  any  person  un 

the^^g*  of  Fomit-c?ii  years  shall  be  convicted  of  any  Larceny,  or 

other  ip ore  scriooi^  Offence  than  Larceny,  either  upon  an  Indictm 

ot"  on  '^umiiiiiiy   C'fmvictlon  before  any  Judge,  or  any  Police  Mi 

tratet)f  Dubliiv  or  nthcr  Stipendiary  'Magistrate,  or  before  Tw( 

n^ore  Justice.'*  of  the  Peace,  thtn  and  in  every  siich  cost?  it  ihaJ 

lawful'for  any  Jtirl^e,   Polke  Maj,'btrate  of  Hublin,    Stipt-nd; 

Magi^rate,  or  aiiy  1  wn  or  more  Jus tifjes  of  the  Peace,  b^orewl 

such  Offender  shjll  be  eonvlcted,  in  addition  to  the  Sentence,  (if  3 

then  and  there  passed   as  a  punishment  for  his   Offence,  to  dii 

such  Offender  to  be  sent,  at  the  Expiraijou  of  l)i«-S«nt«»n«o,  {Vf  a 

to  a  Reformatory  and  to  be  there  detained  for  a  period  not  less  t 

two  years>  and  uoi  oxeoeding  five  years;  but  the  Lord  Lleutei] 

of  Irehind  may,  m  unv  tiirie,  order  j^uch  Offender  to  be  discharge 

Provided  alvviLvs,  tliat  in   all  eases  in  which  any  Young  Offen 

shall    be   senfcuecd   to    impri.Honmcnt    previous  to   committal  t: 

Wtfiormatory,  i^ucb  imprisonment  shall  be  passed  in  Separate conf 

raeni;,  i»  celJa  wiucb  HhaH  have  been  duly  certified  by  the   Inapeei 

General  of  prii^ojiaj  according  |p  thi?|HftirJ»i(mB.aiid  nauk^memt 

the  Srcl  and4th  Vic,  Cap.  4^V  ,,   ^  ^  ^  ^^,,  ^^Zi.o:    - 
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The  prorisions  of  this  seciioa  are,  in  great  parf^  formed 
on  the  second  section  of  the  17th  and  18th  Vic.  c.  86. 
he  English  Juveniles  Offenders'  Act.)  It  was,  however, 
thoQght  necessary,  considering  the  vast  number  of  committals, 
that  some  minimum  offence  should  be  specified,  otherwise  the 
Mmnatories  would  be  swamj^ed  and  overwhelmed  bj  vagrants 
(sot  thai  the  advoeates  of  the  B3I  are  ignorant^ of  the  fact, 
tkt  vagrancy  is  indpietit  ^me,  but  they  felt  that  until  a 
weQ-desigiied  and  stringent  vagrant  law  shall  be  enforeed  in 
IniaDd,  Tagraats  must  oe  excluded  from  the  JReformatories.) 
Tbe  maiimum  age  of  the  young  offenders,  it  will  be  perceived, 
is  fixed  bA  fourteen  years,  this  we  presume  was  adopted  as 
beiog  in  conformity  with  the  English  Act :  but  beiug  anxious 
to  learn  the  precise  numbejr  inf.  young  offenders  of  the  class 
omtemplated^  in  Prison  on  a.certain  day,  that  thus  some  data 
might  be  counted  upon  in  estimating  the  probable  aecommo* 
dation  which  might  be  required,  we  endeavour  to  procure  the 
necessary  returns,  and  through  the  attention  of  Captain 
Harvey,  one  of  the  Inspectors-General  of  Prisons  in  Irelaod^ 
ire  obtained  the  following  important  and  valuable  table  :^- 

JuHmleM  in   Oaols  in  Inland^  fur  Laurceny  and  higher  Crimesp  <m 
2Utvf  April 


' 

14  Ttert  Md  uuder. 

U  uid  H  ymn. 

t              fboviNGeS. 

liales. 

Females. 

Halw. 

FemtlM. 

Fitter 
Lemster 
Connaagfat 
'    Maoater       -        -        - 

30 
42 
25 

68 

5 

8 

1 

15 

28 

66 

20 

137 

10 

23 

5 

21 

1 

Total 

165 

20 

251 

59 

194 

aio 

504 


Ifrom  this  table  it  will  be  perceived  that  if  at  this  moment 
Beformatoriea  were  opened  ia  Ireland,  we  should  only  require 
aeeooimodation  for  165  young  offenders,  this  being  the  number 
of  males,  fourteen  years  of  age  and  under,  confined  for  larceny 
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and  <rther  more  serious  offences }  and  if  We  illow  committals 
the  like  amount  each  year  dndng  the  Bei.t  five  jears,  we  shoa 

at  the  coucbsioQ  of  that  period,  require  accommodation  i 
H%b;  however,  if  iwe  subtract  from  thi^  number  those  lit< 
to  receive  stcntcnces  of  two  years,  we  may  reduce  the  accoinm 
da* ion  required  %i  tlie  entl  of  five  years,  to  tlint  capable- 
receiving  about  five  hundred  offenders.  The  provi.^o  a* 
separate  confinement  is  an  improvement  upon  the  Englist  A 
and  ia  too  reasonable  to  require  observation,  !•>  n\ 

The  fourth  section  is  as  foliowa  :-^.j,  r  ,.. 

"IV,  Whenev(jr»  under  the  pro vU ion*  of '^rs  kct,  any  You 
Off4.*n(ler  shall  be  committed  to  a  Reformatairj^  the  cost  of  liia  stipp 
therein,  and  of  ill  other  charges,  shall  be  bofhe  by  the  Consplidaj 
Fund  ;  arvd  half  the  amount  »o  adv&uced  ty  the  stid  Fund  shall 
repaid  to  it  annually  by  PreseQtment  af  this  Oraml  Jury  af  t 
CouDtVj  in  which  fiuch  Young  Offender  sliall  hnve  been  con  vie  ti 
from  trie  rates  of  the  said  county:  but  nil  pnym€»ut^  made  to  the  sj 
Consolidated  Fund  by  any  courtty  for  the  niaintenauce  of  n) 
Young  Otfender  as  af<iresaid#  sshall  be  considered  as  a  Loan  from  i 
iaid  Uounty  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Electoral  Diviaion  of  the  P*j 
Law  Union,  on  which  such  Young  Offfuder  would  have  been  eharj 
able  as  a  Piiuper,  and  mav  be  recovered  by  the  Treasurer  of  s: 
County,  from  the  said  ^oor  Law  Union/  bv  an  action  for  Mon 
Lent,  before  the  Assistant  Bar Hster  of  the  Oounty  in  whieh  $i 
Eteetoral  Divii>ion  ahall  be  situated. 

Provided  always,  that  the  said  Poor  Law  Unmn»  or  Electo: 
Civision  of  the  Siaid  Poor  Law  Union,  shall  be  entitled  to  reco^ 
from  the  Parent Sj  step  Parents  or  Guardians  of  such  Yoti 
Offender,  all  sums  paid  to  the  said  county  for  the  maintenance 
ijaid  Offender  in  said  Heforraatory,  if  they  shall  be  of  abilitv  to  rej 
gueii  iums  at  the  period  of  the  c<>mmittal  of  such  Young  6ffpnde 
and  for  the  recovery  of  same  shall  have  all  the  remedies  provided 
the  second  section  of  an  act  passed  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  years 
her  Majesty,  entitulcd,  An  Act  tf}  viahe  PTOvixtonfor  the  Puniihm 
of  Vagrants  and  Persons  qffkndtfig  against  the  Laws  in  Jbrcefor  \ 
MelieJ  nf  the  Destitute  Poor  in  Irchmd :  And  if  atanj  time  duri 
the  detention  of  such  Young  Offender  in  FUch  Beformatory  1 
parent.  Step  Parent  or  Guardian  of  such  Offender  shall  becom© 
ability  to  repay  the  whole  or  part  of  such  sums,  then  the  Ouardli 
of  the  Poor  of  said  Union  final  I  b  a  entitled  to  &ue  for  and  reeoi 
aame,  as  aforesaid.'^ 

in  our  opinion  this  section j  formed  upon  (he  provisioiis 
ihe  44 til  section  of  the  1st  and  iuA  Yic>>  c.  56,  the  %nd  secti 
'Ofthe  10th  and  11th  Yie»*  c«  S4  (Irish  Poor  Law  Acts}, 
'the  6  til  section  of  theiTth  and  18  Vic,^  c,  86  (the  Engli 
"Youthful  OiTcndera'  Act),  and  on  Uie  5th  section  of  tlie  1 7 


and  18ih  Tic.,  e.  74  (the  Scotch  Rafbmatorf  flehoob  Act») 
is  most  eioellent^  reasKmsble,  and  tteeetsarj.  The  ooimt^  is 
chrgied  in  ilie  firai  insUnee  .with  kalf  the  cost^  bot  wilti  a^ 
remedf  o? «r  agnmt  th&  filedoral  Dimioti  7  Ihe  fof  naeramnge^ 
meot  is  convenient,  the  latler  is  jtiet^'becattae^  if  tfaeyDiniff 
oK^nder  be  ft  a  pataper^  it  is  dtiy  fair  thai  fte  Efeotoml 
Dfrifiioit  lo  wbioh  he  tnajr  belong,  vtA  which  neglected  tia 
duly  of  iapaiiiiiig  him  in  the  Workhooae,  or  of  aaring  him 
from  crimei  by  checking  hia  Tagratit  ihaftntay  ahwiM  anpport 
him  when  his  vagrancj  dittU  faaTS  inddehim  it  criminal. 
'Hijs  ii  the  principle  ^f  the  Scotch  Act ;  this  is  the  principle 
contended  for  most  abljr  in  the  April  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
ienm  ;  this  is  the  principle  urged  apon  the  Lcgislatuire  by  Uie 
Isspeotors-Oeneral  of  Priaom  in  the  laai  paregmpba  of  \kmkt 
Eeport  above  qnoted :  it  is  the  principle  well  expressed  by  Mr. 
Carleton  TofnelU  in  his  Beport  on  ratochial  Union  Schools, 
sod  quotedj  with  approbation,  by  Lieutenant«CoL  Jebb,  in 
its  m,  Beport  on  Convict  Prisona  in  England,  ia  the  foUow^ 
ing  passage : — 

''  Goardians  are  not  always  so  open  io  considerations  of  ultimate 
ss  of  immediate  economy ;  and  many  a  pauper  who  now,  before  hia 


<K^thj  costs  his  pabTinu  itiu#.  \n'  ^wr««  ui^nb  Jicivc  Aivcu  wibuuub  reiirif 

bd  A  different  education,  represented  perhaps  by  the  additional 
expense  of  a  single  pound,  been  bestowed  upon  hire  in  his  youth. 
This  is  strictly  retriDuti?e  justice;  and  I  think  it  would  be  good 
policT  to  increase  its  efEectj  and  would  g^ve  a  prodigious  stimulus  to 
the  dlffasion  of  education,  U  the  expense  of  every  criminal,  while  in 
prisoo,  were  reimbursed  to  the  comitry  by  the  parish  in  which  he  had 
&  settlement.  What  a  stir  would  be  created  in  any  parish  by  the 
Kcapt  of  a  demand  from  the  Secretary  of  Slate  for  the  Home 
l^epartment  for  60Z.  for  the  support  of  two  criminals  durioff  the  past 
Tear!  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  lorcallty  where  they  had  been 
hrongbt  up  would  be  immediately  investigated,  perhaps  some  wretch- 
»i  hovels,  before  unregarded,  made  known,  and  means  taken  to 
educate  and  civitize  famuiea  that  ha4  brpught  such  grievous  taxation 
on  the  parish.  The  eapense  of  keeping  criminals,  as  of  pauoere^ 
most  be  bproe  somewhere  |  and  it  seems  more  just  that  it  shoula  faQ 
on  those  pariflhes  whose  neglect  ban  probably  caused  the  crime  than 
QQ  the  general  purse." 

It  will  be  observed,  that  whilst  the  Electoral  Division  is 
beid  responsible,  the  great  principle  of  Parental  Besponsibility 
is  not  forgotten ;  and  provision  is  inade  to  meet  even  the 
case  of  a  parent  nnablc  td  ^ay  at  the  period  of  committal 
but  becoming  of  ability  to  do  so  previous  to  the  liberation 
of  his  child  ;  in  vrhich  evettt  he  ia  bound  to  pay  not  alone 
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tliie  future  co»t  of  niaintennnce,  biitklsb^"^all 'ktreara  of 
expenses  prenously  iucurreil. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  if  this  Bill  become  law,  nol 
prind|ile  of  tliis  section  shall  be  omitf^d^  or  weakened  m  t 
It  will  teach  Poor  Law  Guardians  that  they  cannot 
the  duty  cast  upon  them  of  providing  for  the  proper  ca 
the  young  pauper,  and  it  will  show  to  parents  that  they 
not  escape  with  impunity^  if  they  neglect  to  watch  ove 
oondtiot  of  their  children.  It  places  no  extra  burthen  o 
Union,  which  should  support  the  young  criminal  as  a  pa 
and  it  justly  relieves  the  county  of  his  support  in  gaol 

The  fifth  section  is  framed  upon  the  fourth  section  c 
Jovenile  Offenders*  Act,  and  provides  for  the  puiushme 
absconding  or  refractory  juveniles. 

"The  sixth  section  is  formed  upon  the  third  sections 
Seotcfa  Beformntory  Act,  and  provides  that  persona  aidii 
attempting  to  aid,  in  the  escape  of  abscoodini^  juveniles 
be  <;otnmitted  for  three  naouths,  with  hard  labor,  to  the 
mou  gaol  of  the  county^  on  default  of  payment  of  a  p« 
not  exceeding  five  pounds* 

The  seventh  section  is  one  of  very  great  important 
its 'provision  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  They  i 
efficient  and  worthy  officers  for  the  Ee  form  a  tones,  and 
afford  a  complete  check  to  that  favoritism  which  has  l 
those  mi«ohievotia  and  corrupt  nominations  so  justly  i 
bated  hf  the  Irispectors-Genera!  in  their  Eeport "  al 
quoted.     The  section  is  as  follows  ; — 

"VII;  All  the  Et'formatonea  of  Ireland  shall  be  mspect^d 
Inspector  or  Inspectors,  to  be  nomtuated  iind  appointed  hv  ih 
lubntdnaAt,  or  other  Ghiof  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ir'ekn 
all  Supeuin  ten  "loots,  Chaplains  and  other  Officers  of  such  Instit 
shyjl  be  Appointed  and  lie  moved  by  the  Lor^  Lietiteaant  iw 
said  ;  and  every  such  iippointmentthall  he  prohiitionary  only** 
during  a  period  of  six  munthsj  and  ihfUl  not  be  or  bucome  ^ 
uMil  the  said  Inspector  or  Inapectors  shall  have  certified  iu  n 
under  their  hands  that  tlie  person  no  nominated  is  a  fit,  propt 
eflBcient  person  lo  be  appointed  to  the  office,  the  duties  of  w^ti 
shill  have  been  discharging  Ln  pursuance  of  &ucb  prubat 
appointment, 

Frovided  alwava  that  all  Officers  of  si^eh  Refarmatortes 
pr6fess  the  Kellj^ion  of  tbase  Young  Offeaderi  for  ivha$3  r*o 
the  Institution  shall  he  especially  set  upai-t,  a^  by  the  *econd  S 
of  this  Act  provided/* 

The  concludiiig  sections^  eight  and  nine,  are  these : — 


III.  All  legal  j>rocee4wg8  t^n  hf  iqfij  B^mstovj  nhtfl  be* 
id  on  In  tlie  Dsine  of  Its  l^periDtenaent,  and  all  monies  paid  to 
ich  Institution  shall  be  paid  to  the  credit  of  Sis  Superintendent 
I  benefit  '  ' 

.  All  rulee  for  the  Manaf^eBient  ef  R^fofnMLtdries  ftftallbe! 
I  up  bj  persoQs  to  be  nominated  ai^  appointed  bj  the  Lord 
enant  of  Ireland,  and  shall  be  approvea  by  the .  said  Lord' 
roant  of  Ireland,  befbre  adoption  into  anj  Keformatorj, 
ition.   ••-■■••.      I  '.'.'''.  - 

t  are  fally  aware  that  to.  (lie  passing  ^  thifl  BkU  iin 
«  objected,  that  It  ponteiippla^e^i^  uew  demand  »poxi  the! 
)lidated  Tand ;  and  doubtless  ;li  does  bo,  bat  in  the 
1  the  drain  upoU  that  Fund  vill  be  lessened  by  the  rery 
ce  here  claimed;  because,  tlirough  th^  estabiebipmit  of 
!Qatories,  the  increase  of  crime  must  be  cheeked,  and 
laeDtly  the  ai^punt  of  accomanodation  required  in  our 
ct  Prisons  must  decreasq  j  a^  with  <  tlp.t  diecrease  of 
will  come  a  proportionate  de^grjei^s^  of  epi;pejiditur&-r^for 
ist  be  remembered  th^  the  Consolidated  Fund  b^ral 
tire  cost  of  the  support  of  all  cdmioals,  seuiene^  ton 
Labor.  Bj  the  reformation  of  the  50 a^g  offender. 
uniry  will  be  relieved  froqj  t^ie  cost  of  ^peated  ,cian- 
is  j  from  the  exp,en3e  of  his ,  prison  support ;  Irom  lite 
his  corrupting  exfimple,  and  from  the'  Joss  which  bib 
of  plundering  iufiict  or^  the  community^  These  art) 
e  trorldly  considerations  an(^  arguments  ,supporti|2g  this 
re,  but  a  holy,  and  gravq>  .^d  paramount  argumeiiyt 
n  the  eternal  wisdom  of  the  Eedeemer's  warning— ^'Ia-> 
ii  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did 

to  me/'   ■''■''_"//  '■  '   -^       ■  \  ■    ■ 

are  not,  howeveri  without  the  means  of  calculating,^: 
imaLely,  the  cost* .  tn  the  year  l&dd, .  one  of  the  In- 
-s-General  of  Prisons,  Mr«    James  Corry  Gonnellan, 
amined  before  the  Committee  of  t^e  House  of  Com- 
or  Criminal  and  Destitute  Chitdren,  and  he  gav(&  the. 
ng  important  evidence  on  .this  point  ; — 

fe  taken  ss  a  fair  basis  two  df  tiie  county  gaols  of  Ireland,  in 
I  find  that  the  daily  average  bf  prisoners  was  about  this  noin- 
the  year  1851.  In  the  county jof  Qalway  gaol  the  daily  aveir- 
theyear  ISSU  was  404.  sTnd  in /the  gaol  of  i^eQa^h,in  the 
Riding  of  Tipperary,  there  were  exactly  400.  It  is  very  re- 
»le  that  the  total  cost  of  >  each  ^riiion^  (we  have  no  power  of 
lishing  the  cost  of  juveniles  as  the  never  keep  the  account  in 
^though  it  might  be  done  in  future)  h  M.  i^i  lOd.  pcriiead 
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ia  Galwaj,  &tid  ^6.  14*,  4tf.  per  head  in  Nenftgh,  The  i 
thu  stA^T  of  oflficera  m  Galwa^  ii  h£1,130,  afid  Iti  NenAgh  ^ 
difference  is  created  by  thy  hJgher  salarita  gf  the  i^ovtrnof 
in  spec  tor  In  Galwav*  It  must  be  recollected  that  this 
evf»rvthing,  except  tbo  interest  of  money  which  the  ga 
btiihling,  I  pr^iume  th&t  growing  bojs  emploj^ed  in  ^ 
lahouT  and  worked  hard  would  t&qtiire  a  more  generous 
our  prison  diet*  which  i*  brought  ^^  low  as  is  compatible  w 
r  thmlc  alsovoo  would  require,  if  the  reforuiatorj  e*t; 
were  carried'out  on  the  prlnctp!e  of  Mettray,  a  larger  sta 
!it»  at  the  two  gaob  I  hsLva  namM ;  I  would  therefore  gl 
0Acb  of  the  400  boys,  which  would  amount  to  ^Sj200«  I 
the  coat  of  tba  building  ;  and  here  I  am  sure  that  1  bai 
most  extravagant  estimate!  for  building  b  verjf  cheap  in  I 
have  put  it  at  ill 0^000,  but  I  really  feel  great  certain 
state  that  the  aum  of  £6,000  would  'be  suffident  for  thi 
which  n€CBftarilv  w6uld  be  very  pkin  and  simple.  We  wi 
£10,000,  and  the  interest  of  that  amount^  at  four  per  os 
bejt400 

4194.  Mr.  AffderUi/.']  Including  the  purchase  of  the  alt 
a  rent  lur  the  land  j  1  tiihe  200  atTes,  at  £1  per  Hcrcj  jf2( 

4 195.  Mr,  J,  BalL]  Do  you  include  the  rent  ill  the  aw 
per  head?^«No, 

4 lite,  Mr,  Fiizroy,}  You  include  nothing  but  diet  in  tl 

inclut^e  everything  in  the  £H  per  annum,  wTiich  represent 

^  part  of  the  total  cspenditure.     I  will  give  £200  for  coi 

,  ao  AS  to  uiake  a  round  turn  of  ^4|000*     If  we  take  the  lal 

^  J^yi,  for  50  weeks,  striking  ojf  two  weekis  for  interruption 

.   and  illness  I  I  put  the  worth  of  tlieir  Ubour  at  Gd.  per  daj 

1  week.     1  apprehend  tlmt,  in  the  first  iu^stancej  it  would  n 

tbit  amount  ^  but  that  after  the  institution  had  beeu  a  ye 

r  tioQi  we  might  safely  cal^ulat^  upon  that  amount.   At  51 

pfAfess  to  give  ^  pt^r  annum  a«  representing  the   eam 

boys.     Thi^^er  by  loy  calculatiun.  Mould  amount  to  i 

that  there  would  be  a  balance  of  ^1,000  as  b^musI  the 

ch«.rgeablfj  upon  the  State.     I  conceive  that   the  estim 

builaiug  i^  at  leasit  iC4,000   too  highi  and  that  JEI40i 

c^nt,)migbt  conj^equently  b$  deducted  from  the  £1,000.^ 

These  calcuktions  are  important,  as  thej  ^how  tl 
requisite  to  carry  otit  fully  the  Refonnatory  pritic 
Goverrnneiit  interpoaee ;  but,  b?  the  Bill  before  mi 
,  and  size  of  the  Eeforinalories  is  left  to  the  discrct 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  it  is  probable  that,  even  al 
the  increased  cost  of  all  materials  and  of  kboFj  tl 
accommodation  retjiiired^  duriTig  the  next  five  year 

'''  "  llr.  Senior,  the  Poor  Law  Commitsioner,  wns  examinet 
(same  Committee,  and  agt^eed  in  all  all  cssentisis  with  rHi 
made  by  Mr.  Connellsu  ;  see  the  evidence  of  both  i^entlenH 
in  laiaa  Qu^arsBLT  HaviaWj  Vol.  IV.  No.  I6«  pp.  120il4 
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Kbt '  ex€e«diiig  ihat*  ^fMumtod  *bj  Mr, 
Swgl0  BeformlAoty. 

he  sjstein  adopted  $f  Hardwicke,  by  Mr. 
mI  as  aa  experira^ot,  the  oupeiise  pf  m^n- 
>e  ledooed ;  and  another  adanifable  syalem 
■torn  the  Glaegow  Hpiise  of  Eefoge,  an  mf- 
re  inserted  at  page  fifteen  of  our  Record  lA 
umber  of  Uiia  abvikw.  But  a^s  the  Hard- 
nnded  and  supported  bj  tiro  Gloooettershire 
ici  so  well  known^  ire  eball  hen?  eondenae^ 
9  little  publications  of  these  ^ntlemen^  ah 

institution ;  but  we  advise  au  who  feel  an 
Beformatorj  ScIioqI  question^  to  procure  a 
sfocmatDry  Sebopla,  By  T.  Barwick  Lbyd 
fid  at* the  Meeting  of  the  Britisb  Association 
;pt.  26th  1854'';  meanwhilei  we  beg  aiten- 
lowing  extracfa  from  the  pamphlets  to  which 
eferredi-^   .  .      / 

52,  we  commepoed  with  three  boTS  from  a  distant 

All  bad  been  fVeqnentlt  prevlottsiy  convicted ;  nil 
th;  none  of  them  coilla  bat) die  a  Made.  From 
Ided  another  and  aooiiber,  ^  we  Aitma  that  we  bad 
mceoyer  tho^e  already  in  hand;  bcrt  a^  we  w^e 
ii*  ilicrease  woald  ^e,  we  cotild  only  for  the  .first 
b  ^dltivation  of  one  acre,  tjbe  produce  of  which  of 
{  Httl^  in  tlie  dfiaiautioh  of  our  eipense.  Last 
though  seyert^of  our  boys  Were  scarcely  ttp'to 
stttred  on  six  acres.  Our  land— an  extreinely  stiff 
la^'n^V^r  been  eren  deeply  plbug^ed-s-was  hard  for 
ysf  id  diff,  lAuch  harder,  of  ccruriie,  tban  \t  is  likely 
W  cm/iilx  k*res  were  wel!  worked,  and  otir  ct^ops 
goM  tesrfiteotry  td  the  effects  of  spade  huslj^dfy. 
en tcti^cres  *    "    *     "^  *       '     ^      '   ^*  * 


rea  in  hkndx  abd  probably  ^bonH  bave 
^0*^." 'Kext  year'  wie  hopeio  increase  it 


.^piur,fPR«^l  ^^,the»jQ0U5M;jr.  wa^  lih^ally  an- 


i(5e^  ^r  buildings^  which  now  consist  of  a  cottage 
i^{tS^  tank  bf  lemg  names,  we . prefer  the  term 
Ml  ttf  whonr Aata««bU^tt'  Is  given  in  ckarge;-«<.to  tiiat 
b)  aikd'  bii  iimtf.i  We  hwe  two  roorato  tf«r  ^he 
I'wv^y^scl^l  pf^i1i,ai|4  had  foom.to  twionty 
^carpenter's  shop^i  pigsties  for  at  present  sixteen 
ree  ifoWs,  and"  we  ai;^e  commencing  s^  more  pig- 
But,  jsKottlJuiy  ^ne  cpme  io  visit  us^  they  -must 
rama  of  buildings  of  a  higlx  class  pf  architecture, 
the pailiiF#  theschoolmaster*  aad  the  b«ys»  are  of 
iheapast  st^Ie  of  lahottrei^^cotti^;ea ;  the  carpenter's 
d  cowhouses,  and  the  future  barn,  are  built  by  the 


fit 
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bailiff  and  the  boys  of  the  refuse  alabs  of  the  Baw-miUw,  pitch«d 
gether  as  they  can.  They  answer  the  required  purpose  m  shelteri 
the  cows,  pigs,  &c.  and  we  wish  not  to  have  more.  We  f««l  m 
strongly  that  thoueh  it  is  of  great  iinj>ortance  that  chlldreu  v 
have  erred  should  have  an  opportunity  of  recovering  themselvt:*, 
feel  equally  that  it  would  be  a  fiital  injustice  that  tho^  children  ^ 
have  unhappily  fallen  into  siUt  should  be  placed  into  a  position  wh 
those  who  have  been  honest  cannot  attain  to,  and  we  think  our^ei 
fortunate  in  having  found  a  bailiff  who  appear!^  to  agree  with  ujtt 
converting  unfortunate  boys  into  good  labourers  is  of  more  istp 
tance  than  the  exciting  the  admiration  of  a  casual  visitor. 

The  whole  of  our  buildings  cost  about  £250t  and  they  are  offti 
a  construction  that  should  the  school  be  given  up,  they  would  !s« 
any  time  convertible  into  labourers*  cottagefi,  which  would  bring 
good  an  interest  as  labourers*  cottages  usually  command. 

The  other  expenses,  including  furniture,  masters*  salaries^  tsi 
tenance,  clothing,  and  in  fact,  ecer^  cost  for  18  months,  amounti 
about  i^400  ;  but  on  going  over  the  stock  with  a  valuer,  whose  st 
honesty  I  can  depend  upoOi  the  3  cows  and  16  pigs  were  vdneij 
selling  price  at  i  36.  188.  ;  the  crops  then  on  tfie  groundj  bes 
what  nad  been  consumed,  at  <l77  ;  aud  furniture  and  sunrtriei 
if57*  3s.  6d. ;  making  a  total  stock  in  hand  of  i!l7l^  Is-  *^'^'  l 
thereby  reducing  the  cost  to  £230  for  the  18  months,  ora  HtileB 
than  £1 1  per  head  total  expense  for  the  1 2  months,  Tbis.  i^e  *ll 
appears  high  at  first  sight,  but  i^hcn  we  consider  that  it  mclud» 
expenses  of  the  inexperience  and  consequent  alterations  of  our 
start,  and  also  that  m  our  first  year  we  cropped  only  one  acre* 
in  our  second  year  only  six,  and  that  some  labour  »nd  time  hai  1 
expended  in  building  our  sheds,  deep  digging  (for  the  first  tiin^) 
land,  draining  some  part  of  it  (all  ilone  hy  the  baililf  and  tbe  ^ 
and  in  generally  preparing  our  land  and  ouri^elves  for  future  bb 
we  may  hope  for  tne  future  our  expenses  will  be  materisll] 
minished. 

Annexed  is  the  balance-sheet  for  the  two  years ;  the  mint 
making  up  any  deficiency  in  the  subscriptions^— there  it  a  very  i 
balance  left  in  hand. 

iL 

n 


Dr. 


Salary 47 

Food 229 

Clothing 59 

Furniture — inelad* 

ing  Work  done  by 

the   Garuenter   at 

Hardwicke  Court, 

estimated  at  £3...     69  r  7     3| 

Sundries  —  includ- 
ing Fuel,  Light, 
Washing,  &c 109  19     9i 

Farm  —  including, 
value  of  manure  ta- 
ken to,  labour,  &c.  142  IT     8| 

Balance  in  hand 1   12     8 

ji660    Q     3^ 


pa.  £. 

jSubscriptioni..^..  112 
Paid  for  boys....  20 
Committee     and 

Managers 509 

Farm  Produce...       9 


£660    0 


r^ 
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kg  room  for  twenty  boys  allows  only  a  space  of  about 
L,  for  each,  leavings  a  narrow  passage  down  the  centre 
ttle  more  than  just  room  for  their  hammocks,  on 
s  a  straw.-stuffed  bed,  a  pair  of  sheets,  a  blanket,  and 

ind  day  room  will  only  just  accommodate  the  same 
he  only  other  buildings  (except  the  wooden  cattle 
ted  by  the  bailiff  and  boys)  are  a  cottage  for  the 
amily,  two  small  rooms  for  the  master,  all  communi- 

day  room  and  dormitory  of  the  boys,  a  small  dairy, 
lis  alluded  to  before. 

consists  of  skim-milk,  bread,  (about  ten  ounces  at 
rhich  it  forms  the  main  part)  vegetables,  rice,  cheese, 
mall  quantities  three  times  a  week  (about  four  oun- 
a  each  boy,)  and  occasionally  about  half-a-pint  of 
and  a  Httle  tea  and  butter  on  Sundays, 
dress  is  a  suit  of  cord,  the  jacket  replaced  on  work. 

short  smock  of  duck,  worn  over  the  sleeve  waiit- 

work,  except  during  the  darkest  mouths  of  winter, 
ber  shorter,  begins  at  half-past  six,  half  an  hour 
for  rising,  making  beds,  &c.,  and  ends  at  &ve,  two 
arter  being  deducted  for  meals  and  morning  prayers, 
ployment  is  digging  (for  which  the  spade  is  found 
ugh  not  so  easy  as  the  fork,  the  most  thoroughly 
sment),  and  other  ordinary  agricultural  labour. 
)ys  are  employed  in  feeding,  &c.,  the  three  cows  and 
work  about  the  house,  assisting  in  the  cooking  or 
One  who  knew  a  little  of  that  trade  before  he  came, 
employed  as  a  tailor  ;  and  all  are  taught,  as  far  as 
Ucing  of  common  rough  baskets,  and  knitting  com* 
stockings.  ' 

l^e  those  who  are  inclined  to  work  well,  and  to  secure 
onduct,  a  scale  of  rewards  has  been  adopted  (on  the 
it  the  Philanthropic  Society's  Farm  School,  at  Bed 
leding,  in  the  highest  instance,  sixpence  a  week,  and 
luctions  for  infraction  of  any  of  the   School  rules :  ^  t  J 

earned  being  put  to  the  boys'credit,  or  paid  in  goods^  g  * 

uxuries  at  meals.     The  degree  of  their  diligence  is  *  *  .^  i 

the  bailiff,  as  it  has  been  found   difficult,  as  yet,  to  f  •  '•;  j 

^cient  system  of  piece-working,  owing  partly  to  the  \  "'j 

sing  their  tools  shown  when  they  first  come,  .  J 

i  amount  of  work  which  they  are  capable  of  perform-  '  ^"j 

« a  return  of  lands  cropped  in  the  last  two  years,  from  '  ' 

852.     It  should  be  first  remarked  that,  at  that  period,  ;  ' 

kcre  of  the  whole  quantity  had  ever  been  dug  at  all ;  >  »  *  i 

fblue  clay,  had  never  been  even   deeply  ploughed,  \  I      | 

foul ;  and  that  autumn,  from  its  excessive  wetness,  ■ 

ly  unfavourable  for  working  anv  land  at  all.  In  that 
le  number  of  boys  in  the  School  varied  from  nine  to  j 

their  help  the  bailiff  put  in  and  harvested  the  follow-  '   iS  ' 


I 
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Beans 1 

Wheat    1 

Cabbage 0 

Swedes     )     q 

Parsnips  i 

Potatoes  &  Turnips  0 
Mangold  Wurzel       0 
Leaving  Fallow  )      ^ 
dug  over         J 


0     I 
3     91 
3  37 

0  15 

2  28 

2  124 

3  17 


6    0    0 


Produd«  *,.,..,».     25  Bufihekt. 

„        *-.-     22S0  Plants. 

4^  Tons. 

-      \ 
u 
rf 

^— ^—  '•      ,11  'n;i.Mir'>    . 

In  tbe  present  seaso&t  Bjnce  Michaelmas,  1859^  tfa sediment  nui 
ber  has  been  about  fifteen;  with  t.li€ir  h^lp  he  has  or  wUl  bt  al 
to  crop  with —  ,. 

Wheat p.„...f»«t;,p*«,,r    2    S  37^ 

Beans  •••. « ...o     3    0    0 

Swedes     .« 1     0    0 

Potatoes  ....*,. ,.„    0    0  37 

Cabbages .—..-,.*,„     0    3    0 

Mangold  Wurzel    »•■.».* 0    3  17 

Italian  Bje  Orass  .....*« 0     1  37 

Leaving  Fallow       0     3  31^ 

besides  having  drained  a  considerable  quantit/  at  a  deptb  of  fo 
feet.  ii 

4  This  system  of  training  fita  the  bo^s,  aa  it  is  mttitidedf  toi^ 
for  useful  labourers  on  a  farm,  ThU  is  what  the  fDanog^^ra  m 
hope  to  make  of  them,  their  design  bein^  to  bind  thi^m  to  crt^A 
farmers  for  a  term  of  years,  receiving  them  back  into  the  Sciic 
if  they  do  not  give  satisfiiction  upon  trial.  They  are  generally 
to  go  out,  if  present  experience?  can  be  relied  on*  at  the  end 
eighteen  months  or  two  year^.  In  a  few  instances  at  tiiat  time^  i 
perhaps  earlier,  they  might  be  sufely  allowed  to  return  to  tbi 
friends,  who,  though  they  Imd  abandoned  them  before,  ore  fioio 
times  willing  and  ready  to  receive  aod  provide  for  them,  when  ih 
see  the  change  which  a  residence  tn  the  Beiiool  has  worked  upi 
them.  But  in  generat  this  neem^  unadvi^&ble  i  and  the  pow 
which  the  managers  insist  upon  having  of  disposing  entirely  of  li 
boys,  even  to  the  point  offending  them  if  necessary  to  the  C<jloni 
(as  they  at  first  contemplated t  beforo  labour  became  so  valuable  ; 
it  is  now)  operates,  even  if  not  carried  into  efTect,  as  a  very  salulai 
check  on  the  desire  both  of  parents  and  children  for  admisaioQ  la 
the  School." 

''The  quantity  of  land  required  we  6nd  to  be  about  half  an  acre  ( 
stiff  clay)  to  a  boy,  but  after  it  baa  been  well  dug  for  some  year* 
will  become  lighter,  and  they  can  do  more. 

Our  staff  consists  of  Mr*  Bengough  and  myaelf  as  managers.  I 
lives  12  miles  from  the  school  ;  1  about  one/  He  comes  and  spem 
a  few  days  with  me  now  and  then  (aliis  i  very  rarely),     I,   when 
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rr  two  to  spare  (yerj  rarely  also),  go  over  and  look  at 
img,  and  Imve  a  chat  with  one  or  another.  I  should 
levote  on  an  average  four  hours  a  week  to  looking  on 

Soch  are  our  arduous  lahours. 
is  a  farmer  used  to  superintending  workpeople,  who 
the  boys  as  a  warder  would  do>  according  to  strict 
ifoviatioB  from  which  he  is  liable  to  be  complained  of 
Magistrates,  exacting  a  certain  amount  of  work,  and 
ft  certain  amount  of  K>od ;  but  he  treats  them  exactly 
has  taught  him  to  treat  his  own  workpeople,  or  his 
exacting  what  labour  he  sees  that  eacn  can  do,  and 
1  what  food  he  finds  to  be  necessary  to  keep  him  in 
condition.  We  certaioiy  are  fortunate  in  our  bailiff. 
I  gentle  manner,  with  undeniable  firmness.  He  will 
s  his  opinion,  which  is  usually  worth  haying ;  but 
obey  our  orders ;  and,  above  all,  his  heart  is  in  it. 
of  the  ease  of  our  success  is  perhaps  to  be  attributed 
so  good  a  bailiff.  But  in  these  days,  when  farming 
ied  on  without  a  large  capital,  there  is  many  a  man  to 
good  plain  education,  good  practical  knowledge,  and 
mt  with  too  small  a  capital  to  farm, 
rson  is  the  schoolmaster,  and  this  I  confess  is  a  difficult 
We  can  find  mmy  schoolmasters  who  will  take  the 
k1  of  a  school,  and  will  cram  their  pupib,  so  as  to  gain 
n  of  the  most  fastidious  examiner.  But  to  find  a  man 
for  two  hours  and  a  half  per  day — so  short  a  time  that 
be  able  to  make  them  great  scholars,  fit  to  make  a 
»  can  in  fact  believe  and  feel  that  the  converting  the 
f  into  goo4  Christians  is  as  useAil  and  as  honourable 
as  that  of  g^vine  ploughboys  a  correct  knowledge  of 
'  the  antarctic  circle ;  who  has  in  fact  not  merely  a 
t  a  good  heart,  and  ikat  heart  in  this  work,  is  as  yet  a 
I  to  findi  Still  I  believe  that  ere  long  the  demand  will 
y.  Many  a  lad  in  oar  training  schools  is  unable  to 
exarainadOB  required,  and  not  obtaining  a  certificate 
trmng,  is  diequallfled  for  taking  charge  of  a  national 
many  of  these  may  have  courage,  coolness,  discipline, 
the  right  place,  and  though  they  have  failed  in  their 
yet,  m  such  a  line  as  ours,  they  may  possibly  make 
,  not  less  honoured  men  than  others  who  have  taken  a 
ificate. 

to  the  bailiff  and  schoolmaster  we  have  also  lately 
'er  at  Is.  per  week  above  labourer's  wages,  to  work 
id  one  of  the  gangs.  He  in  all  probability  will  in  fact 
g,  as  he  will  earn  his  wages  on  the  land,  and  with  36 
fence  round  them  two  snperintendants  are  scarcely 

nets  are  BK>6t  useful^  as  they  show  what  the  cost 
B  made,  and  the  concluding  observations,  refer- 
School-master,  are  of  the  very  chiefest  importance, 
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and  should  be  tept  constantly  in  mind  bj  all  who  nu 
Ireland,  hereafter  have  the  guidance  of  Reformatory  It 
tions.  The  Chaplain  and  tlie  School-master  are  tie  o 
of  Reformatories ;  they  make  or  nmr  the  success  o 
whole  system ;  and  where  men  posses^sing  the  great  and 
qualities,  so  truthfully  and  earnestly  indicated  by  Mr.  Bak 
secured  as  chapliins  or  as  snhoo  Urn  asters,  they  should  I 
pected  as  men  whose  callings,  high  though  they  be,  are  ye 
dered  worthy  still  greater  esteem  by  the  possession  of  all 
qualities  which  constitut^^  perfection  in  the  respective  avocj 
In  fixing  the  payment  of  such  men  they  should  be  ] 
upon  not  as  officers  of  a  Reformatory,  but  as  benefad' 
the  commonwealth  ;  as  men  who  save  money  for  the  Stall 
taking  a  higher  range  of  thought^  save  souls  for  hea 
awakening  in  each  "City  Arab"  and  '*  Home  Heathen'^ 
energy  and  spii'it  of  a  man/' 

Thus  we  have  placed  before  our  readers  Ihe  whole 
ings  of  this  question  of  Eeformatory  Schools  for  Ir 
it  is  for  our  Parhameittaiy  rejiresentatives  to  say  whet! 
shall  have  them— to  the  salvation  of  our  young  erimin 
whether  we  shall  have  them  not,  to  the  increase  of  crir 
to  the  increase  of  taxation. 

If  the  reader  doubt  this  assertion,  we  refer  him  to 
12  and  13  of  the  present  Quarterly  Kecord,  and  he  w 
the  admirable  and  eloquent  speech  of  Mr,  Recorder 
discover  the  true  wisdom  and  economy  of  Beformatory 
ing,  proved  and  explained  with  Mr*  I  lilies  usmJ  powe 
persuasiveness  of  thought  Cul  argument. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  entreat  the  framers  of  any  K 
atoiy  Schools'  Act  for  Ireland^  to  keep  ever  before  tht 
principle  of  separation  iu  religion,  embodied  in  the  ; 
section  of  the  Bill  we  have  bei:n  diseub^iiig:  they  i^ill 
if  enlightened  and  well  informed  advocates  of  the  Re 
tory  principle — they  will  do  so  if  tliey  mean  to  be 
towards  the  country,  and  toward.s  those  who  have  so  ki 
worked  out  the  principle  in  England.  It  is  no  interl 
with  the  noble  system  of  A'ationai  Education  for  Irelan 
we  think  so,  nay,  if  we  did  not  ^ttoWj  the  contrary  to 
fact,  we  would  contend  with  all  our  p^>wer  against  the  ad 
of  this  section,  in  supp^ut  of  which  we  are  now  so  earni 

We  have  written  that  the  artruments  founded  t 
economy  of  the  system  are  all  in  favor  of  Reformatorj 
blishments  ;    but  since  we  commenced  the  writiDg  i 
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!  received  a  reprint  of  a  very  admirable  letter, 
r.  Joseph  Sadler,  formerly  Chief  Constable  of 
1  printed  in  The  Stockport  Advertiser,  of  April 
and  which  makes  the  matter  clear.  Addressing 
r.  Sadler  writes  : — 

le  supporting  the  projected  establishment  for  juvenile 
Kire,  you  adduce  several  good  and  plausible  ran  sons 
nd,  amongst  other  grounds,  jou  urge  economy.  And 
Qsideration,  on  the  present  occasion,  I  shall  confine 
say  it  (the  measure)  'must  approve  itself  to  the  heart 
ing  of  every  Christian  and  thoughtful  individual;  or 
to  those  wno  wish  to  lighten  the  national   burthens, 

a  startling  faot^-^that  criminal  prosecutions  have 
y  from  £800  to  £2,000  a  year.'  Now,  if  I  am  cor- 
ig  that  thi:»  startling  fact  has  reference  to  the  cofrt  of 
tre  in  this  country,  for  one  year — which,  1  think,  is 
-permit  me  to  inform  your  readers  that  the  sum  you\ 
b  below  the  mark.  Indeed,  I  was  doubting  whether 
(print ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  the  following  items 
>tter  idea  than  your  own  of  what  the  real  cost  to  this 
illy,  connected  with  criminal  proceedings,  police,  &c. 
mioal  Procedure  in  Cheshire  for  the  Year  ending 

September  29thj  1854.  £        s.    d. 

Assizes 3,013    4     3 

Ds 8,990  14    5 

itnesses 840    4     6 

of  the  Court,  &G  233     6    4 

M^,  arraigning  prisoners,  &c 82    4     0 

nent's  Salary  10  15     0 

Juvenile  Glanders   61     5     6 

ndersto  Gaol 030     6     7 

Castle,  same  year  ..« ,. 5,931     7     2^ 

so  of  Correction  13,134     3  U 

?rent  parts  of  the  County  •..       1,937     7     6 

abulary  Rate    7,237    3     6} 

in  Boroughs  and  Towns  within  theN 

ading  the  city  of  Cbester,  Birken-  f 

)ort,  Macclesfield,  Congleton,  and  >  7,237    3    6J 

irill  be  quite  as  much  (it  is  assumed)  V 

iiture  on  the  Cheshire  Constabulary-^ 

£49,639  6  3i 
iiu  of  £49,639  Gs.  3^d.  was  expended,  within  the 
tr  alone,  during  the  year  ending  the  29th  September 
al  prosecutions,  gaols,  and  other  bodies  and  officials 
the  criminal  procedure  of  the  various  Courts  within 
7  opinion  is,  that  this  amount  does  not  exceed  the 
penditure,  for  the  same  purposes,  during  many  years 
iQiy  of  Chester ;  nor,  with  the  present  system,  is  it 
Lest  any  doubt  should  be  entertained,  by  yourself 
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or  any  uf  vour  ri^aders  as  to  the  correctness  of  these  calculation 
fig^uref,  I  here  hand  you  doc  umentg  sn&  v  ouch  era »  which  not  only 
nhh  every  t>aniciilHr  item  making  up  thi»  vast  arrajj  but  are  on 
authority  m  you  wiil  at  anc«  perceive  prores,  beyond  all  doubt, 
veracity,  and  their  own  authenticity." 

This  h  the  evidence  of  one  intimateljp  acquainted  with 
subject  before  us,  and  to  the  weight  of  his  evidence  notl 
cun  be  added* 

Wuch  as  ire  desire  to  see  this  Bill,  which  we  have  I 
considcnnj^j  enacted  ;  nnd  highly  as  we  esteem  the  good  & 
of  il3  provisions,  and  their  adaptability  to  supt>ress  juvf 
crime,  yet  we  consider  tliat  the  roeasure  must  lose  half 
effect  if  it  be  not  backed  and  i>erfected  bj  tlie  esteasion 
Ireland,  of  a  rigid  Lodging  House  Act^  and  one  which  mos 
rigoroudy  and  tinceann^ltf  carried  out  by  the  i>olice*  f 
the  first  Report  of  the  Directors  of  C-onvict  Prisons  in  Indi 
now  before  u?,  it  appears  that  our  young  offenders  pass  I 
the  Lodging  House  to  the  Gaol^  from  the  Gaol  to  the  Lod| 
House,  and  after  a  series  of  these  changes  in  Gorki  Dul 
Belfast  and  Limerick,  the  "  Citj  Arabs*'  are  cast  for  sup] 
during  four  jcars  penal  servitude,  upon  the  ConsoliJ 
Fund  * 

•  Tliia  reference,  in  the  Report  of  the  Difectora  of  Conriet  Fri 
to  the  necessity  for  a  Lodging  House  Act,  reminds  ur  of  the  unpl« 
fact  that  the  Model  Lodiruig  IToases  e8tnblished  in  Dublin  hnTenoE 
so  extensively  used  by  tiie  working  ch\B9^  as  was  liopetl  by  thefonTi 
In  Englund  it  la  otherwise,  niid  ittitongst  the  phiLoiithTopic  moTDmci 
the  day  one  of  the  mm%  remarkable  is  the  eitabnehmentj  in  Ihe  ri 
of  Charlton  MarebalL,  near  Blandfordi  Doreetshire,  of  a  Club  H< 
intended  chiefly,  but  not  citcluBivelj,  for  laborers  nnd  artisan s, 
building  con^kCd  of  two  iiou$u>i  in  height  one  atory  ^bove  tti«  gr 
Jloor  :  a  portion  of  one  house  is  set  naide  for  n  bakc-^houae  and  e 
which  will  be  useful  to,  though  independent  of  the  eluK  Exclnsi 
the  shopT  and  other  ofHires,  tlie  buildings  comprise  a  silting  room,  tv 
feet  two  by  forty-two ;  a  rending  and  writing  room,  eighteen  fei 
fourteen  ;  a  hall  Ibr  refros!imeut>  talking,  and  n^ading,  twenty- 
feet  two  by  twenty,  and  ftixtecn  feet  six  high.  The  Promote 
thia  nor  el  club  is  a  giantlenniii  well  ncqnninted  with  the  want*  and  w 
of  tlie  laboring  and  artizan  classes — Thonuis  Horlock  Biiatanl,  Esq*, 
lie  thua  describes  his  plan  to  u^ : 

The  idea  of  such  a  Club-house  sugg-ested  itself  to  its  Promi 
from  his  attention  having  been  drawn  to  the  littlo  benefit  whieh 
accrued,  from  Meehnnioa*  Institute?*,  to  Labourers,  or  even  lo 
chanics  *  atid  from  his  attributing  this  ill-auccesi  to  the  drcumi^t 
that,  in  these  inisti  tut  ions,  intellectual  reoreation  bna  be*;ii  made 
ioh  object,  without  any  consideration  of  the  question,  whether 
physical  comfort  of  the  members  has  previously  been  provided  ft 

ThiB  led  him  to  confiider  wbat  were  the  real   wants  of  the  1 
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rise  course  be  continned;  if ure  permit  the  low 
e  keeper  to  become  the  constant  corrupter  of 

3  itiduistrioiiA  blasses,  and  bow,  in  supplying  these,  the 
gbt  be  taken  morally  to  elevate  their  habits,  tastes, 
wnmk  be  allowed  that  their  first  want  is  an  increase  of 
rt» — indeed  of  all  that  is  included  in  the  comfortable 
r,  warmth,  food,  light,  conversation,  and  sympathy, — 
these  essentials  are  duly  provided  for,  it  is  of  littl^  use 
Bses  in  question  {nte11e(^tual  re<)reation.  Only  a  small 
lbrti8iiDJa^d.b7'<ihe  rtiml  libdnrers  in  their  own 
,  yatta%i  in  pnelaiaaU  roomi  aKd.with  a  scanty  iirei  all 
'y  fojC.coQUngt  QT  for  the  care  of  the  children^  must  be 
public-housei  with  its  cheerful  fire^  its  jovial  talk,  and 
IS  therefore  resorted  to  by  those  adults  who  have 
ObUin' credit,  ivhilst  tfae  tads  and'  bo^s,  without  either, 
leietieaa  inakes  them  a  trouble  in  their  parents'  homes, 
le  bUckaouth'a  fire,  or  in4^%®  in  conduct  not  always 

uring  class  then  some  Common  itoME  is  necessary, 
I  this  not  be  of  the  club-house  kind  ?  The  rich  find 
^to  clnb  togeiheryfor  the  purpose  of  snjpplying  thein- 
i£orta  andeonvenieiiQes  whioh  their  individual  xoeaiMi 
rd,  and  why  should  not  the  poor  do  the  same  ? 
er  believes  that,  with  proper  adaptation  to  circum^ 
Labourbr's  Club  is  capable  of  being  successfully 
d  tie  has  therefore  undertaken  the  erection  of  the 
rented  above,  where  he  proposes  to  submit  the  project 
sperime^t.  He  entertains  the  belief  that  there  are 
olassy  who,,  having  the.eheiee  presented  to  them,  do 
tional  and  moral  course  to  one  of  ao  opposite  chart 
«liee  for  the  success  bf  the  Glub  on  the  plan  of  pro^ 
irst  prineiple,  the  meaiui' of  increasing  the  phyiical 
Membersy  under  the  douditiotif  however,  of  draovoue 
then  supplying,  as  a  subservient  Measure,  a  resource 
actual  recreation. 

provement  is  an  object  with,  and  the  risk  of  the  neces. 
)ome  by,  the  Promoter,  he  deems  it  allowable,  in 
/lub,  to  make  the  following  conditions— vi7<.,  that 
uct  shall  be  strictly  enforced ;  that  no  intos^icating 
lacco  shall  be  supplied  or  introduced,  nor  smoking 
hat  CKoalemeaihers  shall  be  admitted;  and  he  pro^ 
Club-house  shall  be  shut  on  Suadavs  from  Ten  o'clock 
'  until'  Fire  iu.  the  aiftemooA.  With  these  exceptions, 
MdmiUur  in  principle  to  those  in  London,  the  gt-and 
;  in  the  amount  of  the  Bubscriptions,  and  the  things 
le  entrance^money  is  proposed  to  be  Sixpence,  and  the 
rhree^Uel^ence  per  Wtek  for  MsAes,  and  One  Penny 
Pentsdes;  Tie  things  proivided  to  be  tea,  eoffee,  sugar, 
utterv '  oie«ee<  ^tnut,  oun^  inscnits,  and  effervescent 
BstUy  cdcoa,  chocolate,  soup,  and  cold  meat,— ^all  at 
exceeding  their  cost,  to  pay  for  fuel  and  service, — 
>ne  weekly  London,  and  one  provincial  newspaper,  a 
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tlie  yoliivg  oi^ilderj  wfe  dJiFi/ in  T(»flS!Qii,  t)nly  cxpcd  an  h 
ctcmb  ot  crime,  a  perpetually  s^vTelhng  amniijit  of  tai 
alion.  Our  rr^Mfers  uve  .inflrej  fmni  llie  Fcriea  of  papei 
on  social  and  morol  (^(lestions  nlready  printed  iu  th 
JidviEWj  how  flisgnier fully  and  bow  eai^lessly  thft  Lpgii 
htme  pGrmit.«5  the  existence  of  liKlging  Itous^s,  rmtorioos  i 
the  hatmtH  of  tiic  thief,  the  proBLituie,  and  tlie  j  cmiig  offoi 
tier,  kmm^t  thid  tcirtible  u^glcct  mnny  voices  hmt  hm 
raifsed  i  llenry  Mnyhe^^  Mr;  Clay,  Frerkric  Hitl,  MnBecoi^i 
Hill,  MJpsCrtVpQutVr,  Mr*  KiDgsmill,  aH  hnv©  been  i^anifisti 
exposing  the  mischit^f  spriugin^^  from  tb^^e  ^hJ  plots  of  vu 
nwd  orime  ;  and  ogiiirr,  we  n*peat  onr  trast  that  any  Refonn 
lory  Act  extc*nde^l  to  Ireland  f^Kail  be  acooni|>anicJ  by 
strinf*imt  stalnte^  reG^ulaiing  common  lodging  liouseft^  ai 
we  trmt  to6,  that  the  police  aulliaiitio^  will  take  care  that  i 
provj<iioMS  are  neither  nrgl^jcted  nor  ^li^dUed  with  impnwtj. 
lf\*c  have  written  at  too  great  length  u[k>u  tlie  subjects 
thu  paper,  (he  reader  uill  pardon  us :  the  C|iiestioiis  befo 
u»'a?e  of  paramount  impoftnuce,  und  by  the  Bill,  the  proi 
f^icvnu  of  which  we  hrite  anwly^ed  and  explained,  great  bene 
i?  offered  lo  the  counhyl  Wtiethcr  we  bring  to  its  consklei 
tioia  tbe  sordid  thouL^hts  of  one  who  remembers  only  that 
decji'ca&CB  taxation  in  its  reifnilts,  or  whether  we  contempli 
iti«  tlH*l'nohle!?(>irit,  imbuing  live  true  heart  of  Mary  Ca(^ 
terj  wben  s^he  lo  eloqnenlly  wrote,  in  one  of  her  iuvBluil 
bdi)k4  ■*'  C'htislian  awn  and'  Christ  inn  women  must  becO[ 
tint  ftrt;li<?r«  and  mothers  of  thes^  moral  orphans,  Tliey  nuj 
restore  them  to  the  true  cftmHtion*   of  childhood,   give  th* 

few  peria^ic'^hj  aji'l  j&ome;  books  and^  niApa^  There  ar^,  koweir 
reojigns  for  exjK'etinff  that  soii^e  fritnds  qf  the  project  will  add  iiei 
pap^L^s  aiiJ  pci'ioilkul:*  of  not  v^r^v  glil  date^  cuid  books  jintl  utl 
aum;t(i^  ur,iiiteUet:tui»,l  recreation* 

In  order  to  extend  thw  adyapta^ea  *if  th*i  Club,  aadgiva  it  a  but: 
chance  uf^ucccii^  an^uii^i^t  a  ^tn^n  population,  it  h  propo^d  to  adi 
pei*tfuiiR  fiif  onf  duj,  on  payment  of  a  ptsunv,  bat  withoai  giving  tb 
any  right  to  iiiteritrtj  lu  tbo  Club  concerns. 

It  is  intertill t(i  thiit  fht;  Club  ^bad,  «v«ntuall^\  be  governed  by  rxil 
and  its  s  nan  age  n  lent  cnirustfd  to  a  Ijnmioittee  of  the  Metiibers  ;  I 
at  Hrist,  whiiu  ascertsiiniTi^  what  is  neccsi^tirv — wlml  can  be  sCBtiim 
and  v^'hnt  prolmbiliry  th^re  h  of  ^^ueee^s^the  Promoter  propofp* 
conduct  it  proviaiotKilljj  with  the  iiid  of  a  tJom mitten  and  a  Miiiiig 

It  13  uJfcO  contemplated,  with  tbe  consent  of  the  Members,  at  o 
trim  timefl  of  the  d:iy,  to  use  the  tteading"-?oistn  for  school  purjjfli 
and  i\u\it  occasional Jy,  infortnation  of  an  iui^trtictive  and  anmsr 
kind  shali  be  comtuuiucatt'd  in  the  shape  of  short  Jectures, 
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thev  souls  io  good  and  huly  influyettces,  if  need 
\em,  bill  vith-a  lovkig  severity^  and  so,  under 
I,  xestore  tlbem  to  sodety^  preiiared  to  fill  well 
a  it,  and  to  pass  honourably  throogh  this  life> 
g  to  attain  to  a  better  '/**  vrb^ber  we  think  of 
bene,  or  oi  ovown  and  of  our  brol^hers'  souk 
must^  from  faots  aad  figures^  or  from  grace  aad 
tby,  accept  tbia  Bill^  or  some  other  framed  upon 
aa  an  aet  of,  the  L^latare  most  useful  and 
IjT'  neeea^ary  fet  the  re^uiretnenta  of  this  oountiy. 
^icttlar  time,  oae  ?ery  important  circnmatanoe 
d|ieeuliafly  well  situated  to  derive  the  fullest 
plete  benefiii  from  tiie  extension  of  a  £eforma* 
ibilst  the  Government  Inspectors  of  Frisons^ 
tors  of  Convict  Prisonsj  are  exposing,  earnestly 
deiiscts  ill  eiur  system  of  management  of  young 
wbikt  the  adroicates  of  the  Aeformatory  prin- 
mvounAg  to 'Obtain  the  aid  of  the  Legialalure 
the  child  '^Home  Heathen/'  the  noMemaD, 
by  hia  effoita  to  amehoratethe  condition  of  the 
koagst.a  band  of  high-bora  pbilanthropi^ta,  who 
s.  Queen  in  this  Kiugdom>*  has  evinced  his  ap^ 
the  .  Befoimatory  principle^ .  by  accepting  the 
of  the  Society  for  the  Befonnation  of  Juvenile 
the  East  and  North  Bidings  of  Yorkshire,  and 
Kingston  upon  .Hill|.,e(stabUsbed  the  12th  of 
ich  taki^.fi^  i^  object  ^lis  noble  design^  tbua 
le  of  the  (resolutions  of  its  Promoters  -.r-^ 
all  be  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  Society  to 
antages  of  an  Industrial  Keformatory  School  for 
have  falleti  or  appear  likely  to  fall  into  a  criminal 
such  children  to  be  there  religiously  and  morally 
ited  to  labour,  and  to  receive  such  intellectual  cuu 
ited  to  their  condition  of  life/* 

3  Society  has  received  subscriptions  amounting 
:  0 ;  of  which  sum  £866  :  7  i  0  are  donations, 
0  annual  subscriptions. 

)t  write  further  on  this  subject — if  the  Earl  of 

lOrd  Lieutenant  of  Yorkshire^  approve  the  estab- 

Eeformatory  in  his  county,  surely  the  Earl  of 

lile  DeUof^ueiktai  Their  Oondition  and  Treatment.'*  B7 
,  liondon :  Cash.  1853,  p.  7*  This  book  is  worth  a 
Sdgeworth's  **  windbags/* 
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Carlisle,  the  Ix>nl  IjieLitenaiit  of  Irebndj  will  approve^  and 
him  to  approve  is  to  advocate  alrejiuoHsj j,  the  eit&blishtne 
Reformatories  in  the  Kingdom   of  which  he  is  tiie  Vici 
aiid  with  tho  wants  of  wbidi^  from  old  association  he 
well  acquainted. 

The  firaft  lines  of  this  jiaper  were  an  extract  from  Mr.  Pre< 
Hiir«  book,in  tt  hicli  the  statement  that  b}'  goverfiment  man 
ment  of  PrigonSj  reformation  and  cheapueaa  are  best  seci 
is  recorded  ;  and  if  further  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  s: 
ment,  than  that  alreadj  offered  wet€  needed,  it  ia  more  tlian 
nished  bj  a  very  admirable  document  just  now  placed  in 
hands — TA&  Annual  Report  of  ikt  Birecion  of  Go^rmi 
Primm  in  Irdand*  The  framers  of  Ibis  Jitporl^  Capi 
Crofton,  Knight,  and  John  Lentaigne,  Esq.,  though  appt 
ed  to  the  office  of  Directors,  so  recently  as  the  a59tb  of 
November,  have  in  this,  their  first  official  Repori^  given 
fullest  evidence  of  their  own  earnestness  in  the  cner^ 
discliarge  of  their  daliesj  and  of  the  \risdom  of  Mr,  H 
opinion. 

When  these  geiitlemeu  commenced  their  inspection  ia 
cember,  1854,  they  found  the  accommodation  for  convictj 
Government  Prisons,  suitable  for  onlj  S/SilO,  although 
numbers  confined  in  these  Prisons  amomited  to  5^4 ;^T,* 


•  Tlie  Directors  add  t— **  Arranfemcnti  are,  howover,    in    prc^ 
which  will  remedj  thia  orercrowding.  i 

Males.    Pemalc0.     T 
H umber  in  cnstody  cm  the  lat  Janua^,  1&55,  3,097  530         ^ 

AoconimodftUon  on  Ut  January,  18^,        .      2,860  SSO  I 

CotjprT¥  Am»  CiTT  Gaols. 

lialcs.    Femalei^    1 
number  in  custody  on  Ut  Janimry,  1855,    .        144         361 

The  accoiniiicKljitioii  for  f urn  ale   cunvicta  haa  Bitice  been  iome^ 
incteftjodi  and  ifl  now  lufflcicnt  for  460. 

Ho.  OF  CoNTlCTi  Stb^TSNClED  TO 

TaANiroaTATiON,  Fewai.  SB*vi*fiii»a, 


10  ycari, 
15  ycArs, 
Lift*, 


10 


10  years, 
iiife. 


TuUl,       ,  .41  Total 

'^'^i&  ^  Grosa  Total  of  Conrict»  la  Ii:ebiul,  ^^S^^ 


c   . 
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thus  aHaftted,  and  vriibotti  hope  of  being 
awaj  tiw  ooBf  icis  to  n  penal  aeltlemeni,  the 
ideavotired  to  enlarge  the  accoaamodation,  and 
Haficationt  u)  attempt  reforaiation.  Bj  an  offir 
ioD^  from  the  Superintendent's  Offiee  in  Weat 
mmi  that,  <iwiBgio>4he  want-  of  i^8tett  in  onr 
e  600  eonvidia  aent  out  in  the  ahipa  "  Eobert 
loabe  Douba^/^  aeemed  incapable  of  compre* 
re  cf  moml  agencies ;  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
lena^  and  jel^teUatioe,  aa  ineana  to  estnoate 
4he'4onBe«eBoe8  df  their  fovmer  errora^  aad 
!Dt  deelate^-^'^coercion  appears  to  be  the  only 
pablfi  of  appreciating.'^  lu  a  word,  the/  were 
Id^  byreaeon  of  their  orioiea;  th^  were  unfit 
Aomj  by  leaaon  of  prison  mianianagetteat  at 
lieae  ebeotsfllaneea,  and  knowing  that  from 
ingemetitthie  chief  mischief  apringa^avd  know- 
aendiog  sack  Coimets  Aroqi.  our  Oaols  to  oat 
retarded  the  advancement  of  our  dependenoiesi 
eing  oft  that  daaa  of  eAeiala  so  dear  ta  the 
icform  AasoeiatidA,  aod  whose^qttalities-aro 
i  hi  the  motto-^Bight.  Men  in  the  Aight 
^juiij  abonib  Ibeir  ^«iorX  M  nefoni^  and  we  sb^U 
date^  in  their  own  words,^  some  particulars  of 
ed : — 

ing  which  prevaota  onr  MKctiqg  en  a  colonj  oim* 
9t  be«Ei-a«l^ao^j|o.  apraper  oourse  of  prison 
lodet  dor  hring^ng  forward  prisoners  for  discnafve 
IMtis^  Zio^mBB  aakBnglMdi    W«  ceosi<M9 

'esn  250  ooDTicts  have  been  sent  to  Bermiida. 


rked. 

Dateofnalii^ 

Whence.              To. 

V, 

1854 
l2th  April 

Queenstown, 

Bermada. 

Emphjfwtent  of  C&Mvict$, 
ir  been  eospk^ed  on  the  JPnbUe  Works,  at  Spike 
M,  or  at  Trades  in  the  other  prisons."* 
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such  "  Ticket  of  Lieenoe"  ta  be  n  Jiort  of  piarant^  to  the  co 
iiityt  that  in  cQDiiOijueiioe  of  ft  prisoner  hnviTig  been  siubjeclt 
proper  course  of  prJM>a  iliiiciphne  and  reformatory  treatment 
considered  a  fit  subject  to  be  received  and  emplojed  by  those  o 
ihe  prlsoih 

Such  reformatory  course  not  bavin^^  hitherto  been  porstaedi 
eout)tryr  we  have  nr^l  felt  ourselves  juiiti£ed  in  recomtn^ndin 
isiiue  of  tickets  of  llcencii. 

On  comiaenciiig  our  dutiesi  we  fatiml  the  moat  preasmg  evil 
remedied  ^-aSj  the  indiscriminate  association  of  the  vouog  irith 
more  advaaceJ  in  years  and  erime  ;  instead,  there/ore,  of  aw 
the  completion  of  the  Juvenile  IVoal  Reformatury  Prison,  (a.  p 
probabljj  of  eighteen  monthja  or  two  years),  we  i m met i lately  s^' 
all  the  male  cunvicb  under  Rev  hi  teen  year*  of  mi^,  and  pJaced 
at  Mountjoy  and  Philipatown  Frinonfl,  In  the  former  there  s 
parate  slet^pijig  cells,  and  conveaient  accommodation  for  work 
asaociation  durin^^  the  day*  We  have  every  reason  to  b&  fa\ 
tlsfied  wUb  ihe  results  as  erinced  by  tbd  conduct  smd  iodutpju 
priMineTfi  iocatcii  here.  In  the  latter  there  were  facilities  fiir  ^ 
ating  the  juvenile*,  from  the  adulti*  ;  but  similar  advnntagiefi  to 
posiitfiiHiid  by  Mountjoy  were  not  here  presented,  and  the  effect 
not  iH'en  so  favourable  ;  however  we  hope  that  greiat  improi^ 
will  result  from  arrangements  which  we  are  now  enabled  to  e^ 
cau&ef|uetice  of  the  barrack  (situated  within  the  walli  of  the  p 
having  bci«n  recently  trausfifrred  to  the  eonvict  department,  a 
wliieh  the  priiiouer*  wiU  be  placed  under  more  etfective  snpori 

Taking  into  consideration  the  ineificient  state  of  the  educa 
departmental  of  the  Convict  Dejiotv*  and  the  importance  which  ^ 
be  attached  to  them  in  thi^  couulry,  where  the  causea  of  cHu 
principally  ignorance  and  destitution,  we  have  felt  it  our  di 
rtjcommeiid  that  ail  the  Government  Prison  School  a  should  be  \ 
under  the  inspection  of  the  National  Board  of  Education.  \^ 
much  indebted  to  the  Right  Hon,  Alexander  MacdonnelU  the 
dent  Uommifijiioner,  and  P.  J»  Keenon,  Esq<«  for  having  bei 
ineAoa  of  securing  the  serviceii  of  two  gentlemeuj  as  Head  fii 
masCerSi  for  Mountjoy  and  Philip&towa  Prisons.  For  lite  £ 
we  have  selected  Mr,  M^Oauran,  late  master  of  the  Andrean 
Day  School,  in  Cuniht^rlaod-street,  who  ha^  bar!  great  experiej 
truiiditg  as  vvtdl  an  ieuchiufft  amongst  a  class  of  persons  from 
the  crluiiualis  may  h^*  expected  to  uuianate,* 

For  thi3  latter  w«  h^vu  ch lison  Mr.  Bonighy,  (late  mast«r  of 
Union  School),  who  has  a  well  earned  reputation,  and  possesaei 
lidcationii  we  have  thoujfht  it  alUimportant  to  rrquire*  Our 
tlon  \&  to  train  uur  diD'erant  maslcri^  from  time  to  tiuie^  under 
gentleinen>  ami  thus  ensure  a  uniformity  of  syntena  throughoi 
GovtTnnicoi  Pibon  SchooU.  We  trust,  therefore,  the  expei 
they  have  luid  will  exercise  a  beneficial  iuflueoce  through  the  dif 
convict  establishments. 

*  See  two  admlmble  iUportf,  by  thiii  geutlcnifm,  on  the  Ai 
School,  and  printcfl  in  'Turn  Irish  Quabtbii^v  Ekvikw,  Vol 
No    14,  p.  1^37-    No.  Itj.  p,  424.— Ed. 
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•  to  increase  the  influence  which  we  trnst  theife 

ise  over  the  con?icts  under  their  care,  we  thought 

he  GoTernnient  to  allow  them  to  visit  the  different 

torj  establishments  in  England,  and  practically 

;s  with  the  systems  adopted  therein,  thus  giving  J 

tv  of  forming  opinions  on  a  broad  basis,  which  I 

» 'more  efficient  for  the  reformation  and  training  I 

Permission  to  carry  out  this  recommendation  was  I 

y  Lord  St.  Germans»  and  we  have  reason  to  be-  j 

ll  be  -most  advantageoos  to  the  service.  • 

it  necessary  to  call  for  special  reports  on  the  cha^  | 

ties  of  the  different  officers  of  the  prisons,  with  j 

hose  who  are  not  qualified  for  so  important  a  po-  J 

to  add  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  recommend  r 

reral  warders  for  drunkenness,  a  crime  that  cannot  I 

L  instant  in  a  prison  where  a  good  moral  example  ,■ 

[>Be  of  the  principal  elements  of  reformation, 
roured  to  assimilate  the  treatment  of  the  Irish 

possible  to  those  of  England — t.^.,  immediately  ! 

e  male  adults  will  be  subjected  to  separate  impris-  • 

ay,  Dublin,  for  a  maximum  period  of  nine  months,  l' 

be  enabled  to  recommend  that  an  average  shorter 

'ecognized.     Before  undergoing  this  stage  of  im-  ! 

ire  medically  inspected,  and  owing  to  the  diseased 
ts  of  thi*  country,  we  regret  to  say  the  rejections 
►'e  are  in  hopes,  however,  and  are  disposed  to  be- 
larance  of  one  of  our  Board,  well  conversant  with 
that  we  may  in  most  cases  be  able  to  carry  out 
9  term  by  judicious  treatment  on  the  part  of  the 

Mountjoy.  The  high  character  and  professional 
'.  Bynd  enable  us  to  place  every  confidence  in  his 

I  the  arrangenients  that  existed  in  this  prison  be. 
s  formed,  and,  as  we  believe,  with  beneficial  effect. 
5  department  was  then  carried  on,  as  we  consider, 
f  the  deterring  and  reformatory  character  of  a 
^at  expense  for  a  special  purpose,  the   principal  ' 

was  to  introduce  religious  impressions  into  the 
ricts,  through  the  influence  of  their  Chaplains,  '  \ 

be  devoted  to  them,  and  who  consider  that  the 
)r  these  influences  is  the  reflection  engendered  in 
i  of  the  mind  being  busily  and  pleasantly  occupied 
ployment  of  manufacturers.  Education  in  this 
ly  fitted  field  for  it)  will,  we  trust,  from  recent 
>re  alluded  to,  operate  as  an  essential  element  in 

these  important  reforms  the  Diiectors  have  dis- 
;he  officers  of  prisons  unfit  for  their  posts  ;  and 
an  be  appointed  until  they  shall  have  passed  a 
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pix  months'  probfitioti,  during  whfeb  Vf^^  Tnonthly  rcf 
of  their  conaact  are  required ;  and  whilst  the  conditioj 
the  ofEcera  is  rendered  more  cguifortablej  the  hope  of  ailvii 
nieut  is  kept  alive,  and  good  conduct  secured,  bj  a  systei 
promotion  and  reward. 

In  addition  to  the  cljissification  of  prisoners,  they,  the  pri 
crs,  are  induced  to  exert  their  own  reason  and  self  reliance 
system  of  gratuities  and  monthly  badges,  as  the  reward  of  in 
try  and  general  good  conduct*  A  strict  system  of  disci pli 
enforced  ;  a  careful  record  of  conduct  is  kept ;  and  ench 
knows  that  upon  himself  alone  depends  his  position  on 
dassificatiou  roll.^ 

When  these  improvements  in  the  system  of  prison  man 
ment  shall  be  somewhat  more  fully  developed,  the  Diret 
hope  that  convict  labor  will  more  than  repay  the  cost  of  coi 
inainteiiaiice-     They,  in  their  li^jpoH,  add  ;— 

We  do  not  consider  the  profit  which  may  accrue  from  the  la 
of  tho  convicts  to  he  the  first  or  most  important  object,  stf i 
doubtless,  is  vor?  desirable  that  fio  larjarc  an  Amount  of  labour  sh 
not  ba  niTsapplied  or  lost  to  the  country.  We  are  of  opmion 
emplojm«nt  may  be  obtained  which  wrU  not  onlj  prove  bencfici 
the  country,  but  which  may  be  made  instrumental  both  to  i 
moral  improvement  and  industrial  training. 

There  cannot,  we  think,  be  much  diffictilty  in  finding  sui' 
works  for  the  employment  of  convicts ;  but  we  do  not  feel  tfc 
falls   within  our  province  either  to  select  or  to  recommend 

r       '~~  ^  ' 

*  ThiB  admirable  sTBtem  li  not  to  &ay  of  realisatiofi  ai  one  n 
suppose.  We  were  ramer  startled,  some  ihorC  time  slncei  by  a  state 
maue  to  u«  by  II  gentlemiin  connected  with  a  large  Irish  Gorem 
Prison.  lie  had,  iu  the  discharge  of  hU  duty,  told  the  awembled 
foocrs,  that  bjr  good  conduct  and  industry  they  could  shorten  thci 
riod  of  imijrisonment,  and  that  upon  themselves  only  depended 
long  or  exhort  coiiflnemeiii.  That  the  Chaplain,  School masler, 
Gov'emor  would  report  u|)on  their  canduct,  atid  tiiat  upon  Ihe  sm 
bad  marks  uppended  tio  their  nuDifis  would  their  future  condition  dof 
lAter  in  the  day  the  gentleman  htid  oec&Hign  to  enter  the  cell  of  u: 
the  pt-isooers,  aiddreased  by  him  in  Ihe  manung,  who  thuj,  afUi' '. 
introiluetory  remark,  aaid  to  him , — *'  hegor,  sir,  Ihat^s a purty  story 
tould  UB  about  ghort'nm  the  time  if  we  pUsed  the  llasther  and 
ChaplalD,  and  the  Governor  \  but  faii  It's  too  good  to  be  thrue,  and  1 
isn't  one  of  the  prcH^ners  b'lifves  it/*  Upon  further  questioning 
informant  found  tliiit  this  iucrcduhiy  was  general,  and  arose  from  tht 
of  the  prisoners  hiivini^  frequently,  in  other  gaoU,  seen  bod,  but  cnti 
and  carelo^ly  watched  convict*,  discharged  with  good  mark^^ whilst  b 
diiijKjacd  and  tjetter  conductc<l,  but  less  cunning  prisoners  were*  thn 
the  incapttcity  and  mismanagement  of  the  prison  ofllclali,  neftii 
^Vhat  a  comnientury  upon  the  past  system  of  prison  discipline  in  Itah 
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oe  in  particular.  We  consider  that  our  duty  restricts 
t  the  description  of  works  on  which  convict  labour 
V  employed.  Their  maintenance  falling  on  the 
y,  great  care  should,  of  course,  be  taken  that  the 
convicts  are  employed  should  be  of  national  impor- 
ifined  to  any  mere  local  benefit  or  advantage, 
on  of  breakwaters  and  harbours  of  refuge  has  of 
3d  a  good  deal  of  public  attention,  such  works  are 

in  various  parts  of  England,  viz:  at  Holyhead, 
I  also  at  Jersey.  At  Portland  convicts  have  been 
le  years  past  with  most  satisfactory  results,  both 
he  work  performed  by  them*  and  also  as  to  their 
jnt  and  industrial  training.  The  want  of  similar 
mntry  is  much  felt,  as  is  shown  by  the  number 
annually  occur,  especially  along  the  whole  eastern 
structions  on  this  coast  would,  undoubtedly,  prove 
ban  national  importance^  and  would  also  confer 
a  benefit,  while  at  the  same  time  they  present 
ges  for  the  employment  of  convicts  who   would  be 

of  satisfactorily  executing  them  unaided  by  other 
msidered  desirable,  free  labour   also  may,  without 
discipline  of  the  prison,  be  partially  u^ed. 
)n  of  certain  waste  lands  and  estuaries  and  also  the 

fortlHcationsy  present  suitable  employment  for 
ountry.   . 

;o  erect  temporary,  or  rather  moveable  prison 
iite  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  any  public  work, 
determined  to  execute  by  means  of  convict  labour, 
etion  thereof,  to  remove  the  buildings  to  any  other 

jomposed  of  several  parts  capable  of  being  erected 
or  separately ;  each  of  such  parts  will  afford 
or  about  250  convicts,  and  be  so  constructed  that 
e  of  them  may  be  removed  without  in  any  way 
remainder  of  the  prison.  It  will  thus  be  easy  at 
ide  for  an  increase  or  diminution  in  the  number  of 
t  may  be  necessary  to  employ  on  the  works.  They 
jrnally  of  iron  lined  in  such  manner  as  will  provide 
ition  and  the  maintenance  of  a  uniform  temperature 
uil dings  may  be  made  and  erected  within  two 
date  of  an  order  being  given ;  and  may  be  taken 
jcted  by    the   convicts    themselves   under  proper 

Ttion  of  such  a  moveable  prison  is  in  the  course  of 
he  walls  of  Philipstown  Depot,  where  an  increased 
ixmodation  is  required,  and  where  there  will  be 
icuted  on  which  a  small  number  of  able-bodied 
imployed  temporarily  with  advantj]^e  to  the  service. 
t  it  desirable  to  erect  a  small  portion  of  one  of  these 

in  the  first  instance,  in  order  that  we  should  be 
selves  of  any  improvement  which  may  be  suggested 

and  arrangements  previous  to  carrying  out  this 
scale. 
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results  have  been  wrought  out  into 


To  the  important  point  of  iudiistrial  training  the  Di 
have,  with  the  most  praiseworthy  aiid  euh|]jhteiied  poli 
voted  their  earliest  attention;  and  if  this  Hepori  cont.ii 
passage  evincing  greuter  knowledge  of  their  ddties  \\ 
.  following,  it,  alone,  wtmld  prove  how  eminently  qua! 
discharge  those  duties  Lhe§e  gentlemen  artv  andho^m 
it  is  that  the  officers  of  government  should  be  nerjiiaiu 
alone  with  the  results  of  system ^^  bat  likewi^  with  the  1 
whence  these 
earnest^  noble  hetirts  ;^ — 

**  It  appearji  to  ua  beyoud  all  question,  that  by  such  nl#£ 
have  been  In  operatiun  for  some  years  inEngliandt  and  which 
'  being  introduced  intri  the  CoDvicrt  sorvice  in  thia  countrVi  ihi 
ing  reiulli  are  clearly  to  bo  attained,  viz — The  appJleatia 
labour  of  iible-bodied  convicts  to  the  production  of  works  of 
ent  utilitj  and  prolit  to  the  country — a  coojiiderable  retoni 
outlay  and  eipease  incurred  in  the  iui4iutajn:uice  of  c<>ntfiei?, 
from  the  value  of  th«  work  actually  performed  by  tbn 
establishment  of  hah  its  of  steady  industry>  andf  in  most 
'  determt nation  to  lead  An  honest  lifei  aud  a  deHiro  to  obtaio  m 
able  poiiition  in  society. 

We  believ©  these  result*  to  have  been  fully  prodncftd  of  h 
in  England,  and  we  do  not  see  that  any  gr^-^atcT  diffl^iil 
prei^entL^d  to  their  attjiinment  in  this^  country;  on  th«  COCiti 
cbiiracter  of  the  I  rish  convict  is  in  very  many  eas«a  k^a-i 
<  depraved,  their  crimes  having  been  produced,  in  som^  m«ii 
'tstrcmc  diiitrcBs  and  the  \vjiitt  of  industrial  emptojmenf  ^1 
tborefgre^  greater  gruuud  tu  ho|>e  for  a  speif^ly  and  ooai|}tttsii 
>  tlon* 

These  objects  b«inff,  a^^  we  bope^  obtained  by  the  rtf« 

,  system  adopted  towardJs  ih^  convict  durinijr  bl^  det^ntioii^^il 

to  offer  hin^   fadhties   for  m2Cu ring  a  re^spectuhle  soeiai  poij 

"flifording  him  tiie  op|iuriuintY  loexm^cis^ethehabits  of  indasta 

he  hM  acquired,  and  con^rm  the  reformation  e£Eeot«d  in  bii 

Mr. 

T     That  it  \n  necessary   to  nffurd  j^ncb  facilities  tath^c^ 
rth^fir  release  arises  from  the  fijct  now  heinji  proved  by  daUy  eji| 
.that   persons  are   generally   inoat    unwilling  to  employ  ibe« 
>convict  having  been   for  a  lengthened   period  withdrftwii  tVoi 
r  tercoufse  with   the  woHd  finds  hiraseffj  on  his  rel^fiicv  ft 
returns  to  his   former  bud    conipam<jna  (too    oft«n  the  only 
wiiiifig  to  receivt;  him),  in  an  inoUted  position,  without  fri^ndf 
on  hU  own  resuurcifii,  ^ud  deprived  of  nil  mean»  of  etensii 
in^iuatry  bj  which  alone  he  can  obtain  an  hontf^t  livdihowl* 
^  iwit   therefore  bt!  3   nriittor  of  jnucb  surprise  if  an  ludividua 
sueh   ci  re  urn  Atanoej4,  should   be  drawn   back  to  bi^  old  ba 
thu,i  falling  again  amon*jf  his*  former  associates  by  degret^  i 
oHjifinal  habits  and  career  of  uriuie» 

We  deem  it  t^  be  the  duty  of  all  tvho  desire  the  refi^rmatio 
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to  olhriate'  tMs  resalt~^tt«  mach  to  b«  regrr^tted, 
■  OMiqMRed  to  JMittiit^  tenAi  in  *  great  Dwauireto 
nadft  and  llM«a49  propoted  1^  ibe  prcMiil  oi>B?irt 

enivd  thai  difficulties  ma^j  offer  to  th«  adoption  of 
the  system  already  pursued ;  at  the  same  time  the 
in  the  dimhiotilm  of  crime  idid  the  saving  of  ezpeoee 
tMHrte^*  which  irottld  uonue  therefiretn,  oMit  he 
iiat  thei^rm^  c«^Tict,  if  oj^riunities  oiFer  •f 
honest  livelihoodf  will  not  often  agam  be  found  an 
Ay  is  a  fact  now  receiving  daily  demonstration  at  Mr. 
Mry  inetitaHoa  in  Oreeit  Smith^s^eet,  Westminster, 
aiiding  IJhe  severe  system  of  nrohation  enforced, 
to  eeci^  ^m  the  criminal  clateee  are  found  to 
M  ibr  affiniselon  In  moch  larger  namhers  than  can 

warvhsg  of  sedont  oonsideratHm,  whether  means 
i  for  fvovldlng  the  oouTlct  with  labour  on  hH  dis- 
methodl  ef  aceomplisbing  this  end  present  thetti* 
«  t»  OS  peasible  thai  they  might  be  employed^  im 
frm  iA<Kihit%  in  the  oeastmcttoo  of  harbours  of 
I  extension  of  public  works  generally.  It  mi^ht  be 
iin  dofemm^nt  oonfraets,  that  a  smo/f  portion  of 
M  employed  by  the  persons  aooepting  soeh  oontraet 
■«d,  be  taken  it^mL  among  the  cIms  of  released 
BDplo?ed  0*  task  work»  th«B  protecting  the  contrae- 
Iblofosst  attd  affording  an  opportunity  of  pronng 
idnals  to  emlOTOd  are  good  and  faidtBtrioiM  work* 
MMd  would  by  decrees  £»eweiiod  ibr  their  amalga* 
eommunityf  whicn  great  difficulty  appears  to  be 
g  barrier  to  the  complete  success  or  the  reibrmatotry 
pursued  \  m  should  it  be  found  impossible  to  induoe 
imloy  difohiB^ied  oonviots  among  other  labourers, 
i^ojed  on  works  conneeted  with  the  undertakings 
^famgrfOB%  and  dressiujr  stone,  oonstroethig  and  re- 
f  and  unplements ;  in  nkct,  generally,  as  carpenters, 
lto.j  under  the  superintendence  of  an  overseer 
\  Qovemment ;  the  work  so  performed  to  be  taleen 
>  at  n^ttBlien  to  be  agreed  upon.  The  number  of 
tta  to  be  emnloyed  at  any  particutar  locality  would 
lUted  aecording  to  the  nature,  and  prop<»tioned  to 
works  to  be  performed. 

tfiods  by  which  the  Goverment  might  complete  what 
wdU  eommenoed  suggest  themselves,  but  which  it 
ordinary  liadtB  of  a  report  of  this  nature  to  detail, 
we  elate  it  ae  our  conviotion  (proved  to  be  justly 
looees  which  has  attended  the  labours  of  Mr.  Nash, 
Balferd»  and  others)  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 

It  of  tids  Institution,  See  laien  QuAannLT  Rbtxbw, 
,  p.  377- 
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crtnnrfji,  whett  thu^i  te^ttd^  will  jFtcive  themadves  steady 
t  Hot  IP  Wfti-ktTj^Ti,  men  of  ^cwd  and  honest  cliaracter,  ana  i 
ffieittiiev«  nf  the  efmimunity.  We  art*  satisfied  it  on!?  req 
l-eformerl  condition  to  lie  general]  v  kno\^n  and  understood  h 
^he  ]>rejudic&  at  present  I'jcTstin^  togain^t  employing  them  ni 
lal^rtfiTrrp,  and  thus  enal^lins^  them  honestly  to  earn  their 
UTifl  ohtftin  n  re^^pectahlfl  RK'ial  position, 

Mnre  iif»ed  notpWc?  thinki  Ive  advanced  to  shoir  the  necm 
tRTiiin^  work  for  the  reformed  convict  on  hk  releasej  i 

■  J?erfe<»t  a  system  which,  ns  far  afi  it  g  lists,  bas  1>een  aft  aid 
limonnt  of  imeeeas  sufficient  to  authorize  the  helief,  that 
pletedt  it  "nil*  fn!ly  rweomplish  th^smost  sdrioiis  and  diffieu 
v»/.,  the  c*niripli*te  and  pt?riTiuuynt  reformation  of  the  mf 
Thf*  <faT  oonnot  he  far  distant  when  colonists  wj!I  app 
ial*oup  and  servipes  of  meni  who  after  a  long  course  of 
harp   heen   tested  in  reformatory  prineiplea  equallj,  at 

'  >*iththe  lOHRs  tbey  now  Hssist  in  eniigrating* 

We  cannot  wondef  thnt  colonists  should  have  felt  dh 
f^reive  th?  criminal  ctsases  after  the  ejcperieiice  they  have 

.  di^chatE^Ml  amongrst  them,  ai  was  the  case  sorn^  years  si 
pn»ion  discipline  and  reformatory  treatment  had  esercisei 
some  intlueTire  on  them  ;  hiit  theste  very  diflTerettt  clrcumBta 
tie  tsf>  g\iide  by  which  ttijtwljEre  others  who  have  been  suhje* 
treat  men t,  'whosve  offencv  h»s  been  expiated,  and  who  ev 

•  vrduotfiry  act  of  ettirgration  a  de-Hire  to  separate  themtelv 
4e^iciiitiomt  and  future  temptatioOB* 

^jii    We  believe  tliis  di»tii>ction    will  soon  he  mad©  by  th 

■  j^enerally  ;  l*nt  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  weJl  that  phiJ 
and  other*  iihould  auhu   both  in  thitt  country  and  the 
promotiriji  *f»  destrahle  a,  result." 

Tntlin  first  extrnrt,  pveu  from  ihislie^iori,  tbeCom 
refer  to  the  proposed  loujulalioB  of  a  Beformatory  fc 
CoTivictp,     AVe  unilerstflud  that  tliis  building  h  to 
on  the  Ci)minon*i  of  husk,  and  we  anticipaf e  from  its 
nwMf  if  1^'*^  rtcrcs  of  liind  be  attached,  tJie  most  s 
reMili^,     Every  epecies  of  cm  ploy  merit   can    be  the 
and    being    iu  tlie    immrdiate    neiglibocrhood    of 
the  exf  rci.^e^  with  mnsts  and  eails,  as   reoommende 
l^pcordcr  Hill  for  ndoption  in  training  those  boys  in 
a  pallor's  lifej  can   be  carried  out  on   the   proper 
The  Directors  write  :— 

**  Theereciion  of  a  Juvenile  Penal  Reformatory  Friftoci  1 
Will.  wi%  tnij^t,  enable  us^  by  a  Judicious  use  of  the  4^\ 
refot-m.Htory  agents  we  shall  hiive  at  our  dbposiil,  to  ob' 
vrhieh  will  he  Matlhfactory  to  the  community  at  large.     % 

^^'•"^t^  >tr.  Kecwder  HaU*ii  obicnfatimii  or  tlui  C4«irciB«  o1 

puM,  Ap{K.'ndtx  to  the  liecord. 
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dable  interest  taken  at  the  present  time  respecting 
nuvenilps  as  well  as  to  the  gre»t  efforts  mtAe  by 
Kuviduals  and  societies  both  in  England  and  on  the 
stablish  such  a  system  of  training  as  will  condnce  to 
of  the  criminal, '  We  highly  appreciate  such  efforts^ 
lany  instances  have  been  fMrodactiTe  of  the  most 
ts ;  we  observe  that  the  secret,  if  we  may  so  torm  it, 
3s  has  been  through  individualizinf  cases,  and  by  tb^e 
earnest,  zealotts  persons,  who  wul  alone  carry-  out 
system  in  its  integrilT,  of  which  we  maintain  the 
'idualization,  We  feef  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  tbe 
ts  of  sach  treatment  if  pursued  nore  in  tbe  Oovem- 
lan  has  ever  yet  be^n  the  ease.  When  we  oon8i4er 
breral  boys  at  the  tender  ages  of  twelve  and  thirteen 
to  four  years  penal  servitude  for  stealing  potatoes, 
%  we  bave  endeavoured  to  sift,  the  majority  of  whom 
,  no  home,  excepting  the  low  lodging-  houseSy  wbose 
nt  these  children  forth  to  commit  the  crimes  for 
now  suffering,  we  feel  that  this  same  reformatory 
d  out  as  described  with  the  best  results  by  different 
St  exercise  a  large  and  important  infliienoe  on  any 
in  the  new  Penid  Reformatory  Prison  for  juvenile 

out,  however,  will  involve  tbe  procuring  individuals 
Ufications  for  the  office  of  superintending  the  young, 
ssible  to  place  them  in  the  establishment.  It  is  true 
>e  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  such  persons,  but  it  is  not 
ne ;  we  shall  be  enabled  to  select  some,  and  we  have 
kining  others  whose  characters  and  dispositions  may 
isider  such  a  course  advisable.  The  schoolmasters 
ted  to  Mountjoy  and  Pbilipstown  will  be  of  ^eat 
in  promoting  thia.  As,  however,  from  the  varieties 
Miiined  in  a  large  oonvict  depot,  a  more  penal  treat- 
rccsaary  for  many,  the  construction  of  the  building 
ture  to  assist  the  objects  we  have  in  view.  £raploj- 
1  and  at  trades,  on  the  prosecution  of  which  we  are 
:e  even  a  greats  value  in  this  country  than  in 
ivrd  constant  occupation,  and  inculcate  those  habits 
h  will  materially  aid  the  cause  of  reformation.** 

&trat;t  is,  in  oar  mind,  conolusive  in  support  of 
I  in  advocating  a  fieformatory  School  JBill  for 
$  Legislatare  erects  a  lieformatory  for  the  recep- 
lug  convict,  because  it  is  desirable  that  lie  should 
> peculiar  training,  apart  from  the  adult  convict, 
ne  principle  applies  to  the  young  offender  who 
nk  so  low  in  guilt  as  to  require  that  a  sentence 
or  transportation,  be  recorded  against  him.    If 

431,  for  the  account  of  the  Hardwicke  Farm  School. 
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this  infeienoe  be  not  rapporied  by  «U  the  iothoril 
question^  then  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  sobjei 
itself  into  this  tbsoidity — Reformatory  tniniog  is 
for  every  criminal,  but  it  shall  only  be  extended  to  hii 
•hall  have  been^  at  the  cost  of  the  conunonity,  ooou 
recommitted  so  often  to  the  common  gaol,  that  be  si 
wearied  Justice,  at  len^h  degraded  to  the  convict  § 
We  regret  that^  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  pei 
quarter  at  which  we  received  this  e^celleot  Hepori 
been  unable  to  write  of  many  important  matten  a 
it.  However,  its  chief  topics'  are  now  before  the  i 
if  the  question  of  prison  discipliue,  in  all  its  vm 
interest  him,  he  will  read  the  Report  itself  with 
and  advantage. 
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Fo.  XIX.— 8EPTEMBEB,  1855. 


-TENNYSON  AND  HIS  "MAUD/' 

Hher  Poems.  By  Alfred  Tennyson,  D.C.L., 
lie.     London:   Moxon.     1855. 

enty  years  ago  Effingham  Wilson  published  a 
ms  for  a  young  man  then  in  College :  he  was 
the  son  of  a  clergyman  down  in  the  country ; 
e  name  of  Alfred  Tennyson.  It  was  an  odd 
^nius,  thought,  new  coined  words,  and  those 
itics  known  as  esthetic  ideas.  With  great, 
ies  it  combined  the  deepest  and  truest  spirit 
'itics  praised  and  abased;  lectured  and  sug- 
page  "flooring''  the  poet,  in  the  next  "back- 
ell  to  the  public ;  but  in  all  phases  of  criticism 
genius,  even   whilst  regretting  his   wayward 

olume  appeared  in  the  jear  1882,  and  this  was 
ny  of  the  characteristics  of  the  earlier  publi- 
le  working  of  a  mind,  striving  to  achieve  a 
ras  evident;  and  again  the  critics  blamed,  and 
^tted,  and  all  but  spoiled  the  poet, 
issed  on,  and  the  mind  of  the  young  student 
e  years,  in  force  and*  strength.  All  these  years 
esy,  and  in  studying  the  fair  proportions  of  his 
to  know  how  stilted,  how  cold,  how  artificial 
ings  with  which,  in  his  early  days  of  poetic 
lad  decked  her  shrine. 

F thought;  of  study;  of  whole-heart  devotion 
must  produce  results  marked  and  patent,  even 
less  gifted  than  Alfred  Tennyson ;  and  when, 

-NO.  XIX.  81 
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in  1842,  Moxon,  that  poet-publisher  for  poets,  issu 
volumes  of  Poems,  now  in  the  hands  of  all  \  the  autl 
seemed  to  have  acquired  the  strength  and  sustaini 
which  make  the  poem  immortal,  and  the  poet  a 
The  books  showed  that  the  poetic  wild-oats  of  jou< 
were  sown ;  Th€  Lady  of  Shaloit  was  gravely  dre 
Lotus-Eaters  was  touched  and  re- touched,  and  w 
more  rich  in  its  dreamy  loveliness  for  the  change 
Miller's  Baughter,  the  charming  Miller's  Daughter, 
mother  was  introduced,  but  these  following  verses  wei 
and  we  think  not  justly  : — 


**  Remember  yon  the  clear  moonlight 
That  whitened  all  the  eastern  ridge. 
When  o'er  the  water  dancing  white, 
I  stapp'd  upon  the  old  mill-bridge  ? 
I  heard  you  whisper  fhrai  above, 
A  lute-toned  whUper,  I  am  here  I 
I  murmur'd,  speak  araiin,  my  love, ' 
The  stream  is  loud :  I  cannot  hear ! 


I  heard,  as  I  hare  seem*d  to ! 
When  all  the  under  air  was  i 
The  low  voice  of  the  glad  nei 
Call  to  the  freshly-flowered  1 
I  heard,  as  I  have  often  hear 
The  nightingale  in  leafy  woo 
Call  to  its  mate  when  nothin 
To  left  or  right,  but  falling  i 


But  though  the  poet's  mind  was  there  in  all  the  g 
power  and  magic  charms,  yet  still  the  besetting  fault 
oddity  of  fancy  was  present,  and  none  could  say,  *' 
is  a  great  poet :"  it  was  not  that  he  •'  nodded,"  he 
snored,  and  in  his  slumbers  strange  contortions  an< 
half  amused,  half  disgusted,  the  astonished,  wonderii 
ing  reader. 

The  Princess  came  next;  then.  In  Memoriam, 
we  have  Maud,  and  other  Poems, — would  we  had  i 
this  latter. 

What  is  the  true  characteristic  of  genuine  po< 
power  of  reaching,  exciting,  and  enthralling  every  he 
is  the  characteristic  of  Maud?  Maudhn  sem 
words  meaning  nothing  worth  remembering ;  and  a 
tale  of  love  and  blood,  to  be  discovered  after  close 
ious  application  to  the  text,  omitting  the  various 
gaps  of  passionate  prose  run  mad  which  intervene. 

But  what  is  Jtfaiw?  /  Is  it  a  medley?  a  drama 
We  confess  we  do  not  know  what  to  caU  it ;  and  as 
bursts  of  passion,  they  are  precisely  such  as  Sim 
might,  in  his  bloody-minded  moments,  have  addressi 
Miggs.  It  is  not  a  poem  worthy  the  author  of  tl 
Daughter,  of  Locksley  Hall,  of  Oriana,  or  of  the  ot 
site  pieces  that  have  rendered  Tennyson  the  poet  of 
Beaders  have  paused  in  wonder  at  many  a  weak  and 


Tennyson  and  his  ''maud/ 


'■  Princess  and  in  Li  ilemoriam,  but  if  this  Maud, 
K)em  contained  in  this  volume,  is  to  be  consi- 
atest  specimen  of  the  Laureate's  best  style,  read- 
ly  discover  that  the  fancy  and  imagery  of  Alex- 
and  the  wild  pathos,  the  deep-hearted  poetry  of 
f,  are  truer,  and  nobler,  and-  worthier  sources  of 
ration,  than  the  weak  affectatious  which  disfigure 
before  us. 

msisted  jn  exciting  horror ;  if  it  were  allowable 
I  reader  by  a  series  of  disjointed  episodes ;  if  a  poet 
his  reputation  by  the  occasional  introduction  of 
ninding  one  of  his  higher  productions  in  earlier 
►itious  days,  one  might  consider  Ma^^d  a  third- 
on;  but,as  these  things  are  not  allowable,  j\Liad 
d  upon  gently,  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasant  hours 
given  us  in  times  of  truer  inspimtion. 
the  reader,  what  is  Maud,  and  what  is  the  story  ? 
'  opens  with  blood,  thus  :— 

be  dreadful  hollow  behind  the  little  wood, 
in  the  field  above  are  dabbled  with  blood-red  heath, 
1-ribb  d  ledges  drip  with  a  gllent  horror  of  blood, 
bo  there,  whatever  is  aslc'd  her,  answers '  Death.* 

re  in  the  ghastlY  pit  long  since  a  body  was  fonnd, 
>  bad  given  me  life— 0  fatlierl  0  God!  was  it  well?-^ 
d,  and  flattened,  and  crush'd,  and  dint«d  into  the  ground : 
at  lies  the  roclL  that  fuU  with  hhn  when  he  fell, 

introduction  we  have  some  lines  in  the  true 
tyle,  abusing  this  our  age  :  then,  with  a  recollec- 
Hassell,  and  the  Adulteration  of  Food  Comrnit- 
thus  writes,  and  one  can  fancy  that  he  is  versify- 
reports  of  the  cheap  Sunday  papers:  — 

Ittlng  under  her  olive,  and  slurring  the  days  gone  by, 

he  poor  arc  hovelVd  and  hustled  together,  each  sex,  ]\\»  swine, 

mly  the  ledger  lires,  and  when  only  not  all  men  lie; 

a  her  rineyard— yes !— but  a  company  forges  the  wine. 

t  vitriol  madness  flushes  up  in  the  mfOan's  head, 
fllthy  by-lane  rings  to  the  yell  of  the  trampled  wife, 
ihalk  and  alum  and  plaster  are  sold  to  the  poor  for  bread, 
s  spirit  of  murder  works  in  the  very  means  of  life. 

»p  must  lie  down  arm'd,  for  the  villainous  centre-bits 
n  the  waliefal  ear  in  the  hush  of  the  moonless  nights, 
mother  is  cheating  the  sick  of  a  few  last  gasps,  as  he  sits 
le  a  polson'd  poison  behind  his  crimson  lights. 

\  Hammonite  mother  kiUs  her  babe  for  a  burial  fee, 
nonr-liammon  grins  on  a  pile  of  children's  Itones,         • 
ace  or  war  ?  better,  war !  loud  war  by  land  and  by  sea, 
ith  a  thousand  tettl  es,  and  shaking  a  hundred  thrones. 
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For  I  trust  if  an  enemy*!  fleet  came  yonder  round  tnr  ilie  hiU, 
And  the  mahlng  battle-bolt  lang  from  the  three-decker  out  of  tl 
That  the  8moothfSM^ed  snubDoeed  rogue  would  leai)  tnm  his  cou 
And  strike,  if  he  could,  were  it  bat  with  his  cheatinf  ^aniwind. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  times,  Tennysou^  vs 
rhyme,  but  no  reason,  thus  abruptly  introduces  Man 

There  are  workmen  np  at  the  Hall  t  they  are  oominK  bark  from 
The  dark  old  placo  will  be  gilt  by  the  touch  or  a  mlMioiMiiire  : 
I  have  heard,  I  know  not  whence,  of  the  lingular  bc.inty  of  Maq 
i  play'd  with  the  girl  when  a  child;  she  promised  theti la  bt  Dal 

Hand  with  her  renturons  climbings  and  tumbles  und  chUdlah  ei 
Maud  the  delight  of  the  rlUagc,  the  ringing  Joy  of  the  HaM, 
Maud  with  her  sweet  purse-mouth  when  my  ftther  dongli^  the 
Maud  the  beloved  of  my  mother,  the  moon-fitced  dArUng  of  a2l,- 

What  is  she  now  ?    My  dreams  are  bad.    She  may  tiring  me  a  c 
No,  there  ia  fatter  game  on  the  moor ;  she  will  let  mc  jiJunc. 
Thanks,  for  the  fiend  best  knows  whether  woman  pr  man  !«  the 
I  will  bury  myself  in  my  books,  and  the  Devil  muy  pipa  lo  hu  ci 

At  length  Maud  arrives  at  the  village^  and  the  he 
"  round  the  corner  '*  along  with  all  the  bumpkinsj  c 
,^^_  glimpse  of  her  "  sensitive  nose,''  aud  going  home 

4^1  poura  out  his  feelings : — 

Long  have  I  sigh*d  for  a  calm :  God  grant  I  may  ftnd  It  at  last  I 
It  will  never  be  broken  by  Maud,  she  has  neither  MToar  tior  ul 
But  a  cold  and  clear-cut  face,  as  I  found  when  her  csrrlnfe  past, 
Perfectly  beautiful:  let  it  be  granted  her:  where  la  th«  fuuk  7 
All  that  I  saw  (for  her  eyes  were  downcast,  not  to  be  «een) 
Faultily  faulllesa,  icily  regular,  splendidly  null. 
Dead  perfection,  no  more;  nothing  more,  if  it  had  not  been 
For  a  chance  of  travel,  a  paleness,  an  hour's  defect  uf  tlie  rosai 
Or  an  underlip,  you  may  call  it  a  little  too  ripe,  too  full, 
Or  the  least  litUe  delicate  aquiline  curve  in  a  sentitlTe  nose, 
From  which  I  escaped  heart-free,  with  the  least  liiili;  touch  of  i 

The  "  sensitive  nose  '^  appears  to  have  acted  upon  t 
of  the  lover  with  an  "  Unfortunate  Miss  Bailey^  Gile 
gins,  and  Ghost  of  a  Grim  Scrag  of  Mutton^  combine' 
and  Tennyson,  thus,  not  forgetting  his  never  failing  " 
describes  his  restless  condition  :— 

Cold  and  dear- cut  &ce,  why  come  you  so  cruelly  meek. 
Breaking  a  alnmber  in  which  all  spleenful  folly  waa  dnown*^ 
Pale  with  the  golden  beam  of  an  eyelash  dead  on  the  cheeky 
Passionless,  pale,  cold  face,  star-sweet  on  a  gloom  profouad  i 
Womanlike,  taking  revenge  too  deep  for  a  transient  wrong 
Done  but  in  thought  to  your  beauty,  and  ever  as  pale  u  before 
Growing  and  fsding  and  growing  upon  me  without  a  mnn^ 
Luminous,  gtmlike,  ghostlike,  deathlike,  half  the  nLght  Jong 
Growing  and  fkding  and  growhag,  till  I  could  bear  It  no  mtite. 
Bat  arose,  and  all  by  myself  in  my  own  daik  gardeji  graond. 
listening  now  to  the  tide  in  its  broad  flung  ship-wrcckEng  rtsar. 
Now  to  the  scream  ctf  a  madden'd  beach  dragged  down  b>  the  wkt 
Walk'd  in  a  wintry  wind  by  a  ghastly  glimmer,  and  found 
The  shining  daflbdil  dead,  and  Orion  low  in  his  grsTB. 

He  meets  Maud  ** as  she  rode  by  on  the  moor;"  she 
with  pride  at  his  salutation,  and  having  told  himself  t 
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e  fawn/'  and  "all  unmeet  for  a  wife,**  that  she 

J  about  at  her  will/^  he  adds,  prettily — 

it  fed  on  the  roses,  and  lain  in  the  lilies  of  life." 

ler  bear  in  mind  that  these  lines  above  quoted 
en  of  Alfred  Tennyson  :  the  man  of  all  others 
doms  from  whom  one  might  expect  taste  and 
0  could  believe  that  the  writer  of  The  MillcT^a 
able  to  indite  this  nonsense.  We  have  heard 
?d  thoughtful  and  philosophic,  like  Wordsworth ; 
Jeridge ;  pathetic,  yet  strong,  as  Crabbe.  Bat 
ardsworth,  or  Coleridge,  or  Crabbe  ? 
ther appears  to  have  excited  the  lover's  anger;, 


*'  That  dandy-degpot,  he, 
That  jewell'd  mass  of  millinery. 
That  oU'd  and  currd  Assjrrian  Ball, 
Smelling  of  mask  and  of  insolence. 
Her  hrother." 

found  trespassing  by  the  brother,  and  angry  at 
►vered,  he  thus  describes  him,  and  he  reminds 
of  Charles  Lamb — we  paint  our  enemies  so 
that  no  body  knows  them.  There  is  a  curious 
istetrics  and  physiology  suggested  towards  the 
tract,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  Maud  is  "  only 
er  mother.'' 


d  hy  ooe  that  I  •corn, 
lake  mo  fret  ? 
1  to  bo  borne  ? 
bate  me  yet. 
vext  witb  his  pride  1 
»Mlng  bis  lands ; 
1  a  little  aside ; 
in  spite  of  spite, 
I  comeliness,  red  and 

Itiiink,be8tands; 
n*d  tbe  live  air  sick, 
mce  Jewel-thick 
breast  and  bis  hands. 

Dgentle,  nnfUr, 
tben  and  there 
ip  of  fellowship; 
was  hamming  an  air, 
li  a  riding  whip 
glottsy  boot, 
imelioos  lip, 
I  bead  to  foot 


Why  sits  be  here  in  his  father's  chair? 
That  old  man  never  comes  to  his  place : 
Shall  I  believe  him  ashamed  to  be  seen  ? 
For  only  once,  in  the  village  street, 
Last  year,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  ftoe, 
A  gray  old  wolf  and  a  lean. 
Scarcely,  now,  would  I  call  bim  a  cheat; 
For  then,  perhaps,  as  a  child  of  deceit, 
She  might  by  a  true  descent  be  untroe ; 
And  Maud  is  as  true  as  Maud  is  sweet: 
Tbo*  I  fiwcy  her  sweetness  only  due 
To  the  sweeter  blood  by  the  other  side; 
Her  mother  has  been  a  thing  complete, 
However  she  came  to  be  so  allied. 
And  fsir  without,  faithful  within, 
Maud  to  him  is  nothing  akin  : 
Some  peculiar  mystic  grace 
Made  her  only  the  child  of  her  motb«r, 
And  heap'd  the  whole  inherited  sin 
On  that  hoge  scapegoat  of  the  race, 
All,  all  upon  tbe  brother. 


I  lonely  moor  he  sees  his  mistress  ride,  and  by 
rotber  and  a 


*'  new  made  lord,  splendour  plucks 

TIm  slavish  bat  fh>m  tbe  Tillagtr's  bead.** 
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It  seems  that  this  new  made  lord  was  the  grands 
owner',  of  coal  mines,  who  had  lately  died. 


**  Gone  to  »  blacker  pit,  for  whom 
Grimy  nakedncM  dragging  his  trucks 
And  laying  his  trams  in  a  poLson'd  gloom. 
Wrought,  till  he  crept  from  a  gutted  mine, 
lluter  of  half  a  servile  shire."  ' 


The  maiden,  however,  is  not  to  be  won  by  the  "  i 
lord ; "  she  loves  Tennyson,  or  Tapperiit,  or  whai 
reader  pleases  to  call  him,  and  thus  he  sings  ;  and  s 
prettily  too ;  the  lines  in  italics,  in  the  sixth  sta 
as  Tennyson's  verses  often  are,  like,  too  like,  Herricl 


Birds  in  the  high  Hall-garden 

When  twilight  wa«  falling, 
Maud,  Maud,  Maud,  Maud, 
«    They  were  cr}-ing  and  calling. 

Where  was  Maud  ?  in  our  wood ; 

And  I,  who  else,  was  with  her, 
Gathering  woodland  lilies. 

Myriads  blow  together. 

Birds  in  our  wood  sang 

Hinging  thro'  the  valliea, 

Maud  is  here,  here,  here 
In  among  the  lilies. 

I  kiss'd  her  slender  hand, 

She  took  the  kiss  sedately ; 

Maud  is  not  seventeen. 

But  she  is  tall  and  stately. 


I  to  cry  out  on  pride 

Who  have  won  her  fnrou 

0  Maud  were  sure  of  Heaven 

If  lowliness  could  save  h< 

1  know  the  way  she  went 

Home  with  her  maiden  \ 

For  hrr/eet  have  Untch'd  the  i 

And  Ir/t  the  dairies  rwj/. 

Birds  in  the  high  HaU-gardei 
Were  cr}'ing  and  calling 

Where  is  Maud,  Maud.  Maud 
One  is  come  to  woo  her. 

Look,  a  horse  at  the  door. 
And  little  King  Cliarles 

Go  buck,  my  lord,  across  the 
You  are  not  her  darling 


We  do  not  admire  this  "  little  King  Cliarles  is  sna 
darling  ;"  it  jars  upon  the  ear,  and  reminds  u 
Lover's  Mollj/  Baton,  aud 

**  The  wicked  watch-dog  near  is  nuLrtin\ 
He  takes  me  for  a  thief  you  see. 

For  he  knows  I'd  steal  you  Molly  darlin* 
An*  thin  thransported  I  should  be." 

A  grand  political  dinner, 
A  dinner  and  then  a  dance,'' 
are  to  be  given  to  '*  the  men  of  many  acres,"  and  ' 
and  marriage  makers,*'  by  the  brother  oiMaud,  his  it 
now  dead ;  but  Tapperiit  will  not  go,  not  being  as 
tells  us,  but  he  does  not  mind  it,  bless  you  ;  he  prefe 
about  MamVs  "  rose-garden,'*  knowing  that  she  w: 
him — "  Love  among  the  roses — '*  when  she  has  got 
company.  Here,  however,  we  have  a  bit  of  the  real 
poetry,  with  not  the  least  touch  of  poor  Sim  Tappe 
following  beautiful  lines  are  an  invocation  to  Maitd, 
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to  her  lover  in  the  "  rose  garden,"  and  there  is  a 
tenderness  about  them  almost  sufficient  to  re- 
locking. 


**  Oll'd  and  curVd  Assyrian  Bull, 
Smelling  of  mask  and  of  insolence," 


have  already  referred.   The  lines  are  as  follow  : — 


rden,  Maud, 
bat,  night,  has  flown, 
rd«n,  Maud, 
the  gate  almie ; 
'  gpic«s  are  wafted  abroad, 
t  of  the  roses  blown. 

oming  moves, 

St  of  Love  is  on  high. 

It  in  the  light  that  she 

affodil  sl^y, 

ht  of  the  sun  riie  loves, 

I  light,  and  to  die. 

;  roses  heard 

lin,  bassoon ; 

»uiement  Jessamine  stirr'd 

's  dancing  in  tune  ; 

nrith  the  waking  bird, 

'ith  the  setting  moon. 

There  is  bnt  one 

he  has  heart  to  be  gay. 

icers  leave  her  alone  ? 

of  dance  and  play.* 

ittlngmoon  are  gone, 

he  rising  day ; 

tnd  loud  on  the  stone 

:1  echoes  away. 

•The  brief  night  goes 
.  revel  and  wine, 
r,  what  sighs  are  those, 
irill  never  be  thine  ? 
le,*  so  I  sware  to  the  rose, 
I  ever,  mine.' 

3  rose  went  into  my  blood, 
clash 'din  the  hall; 
luiden  lake  I  stood, 
}ur  rivulet  fall 
the  meadow  and  on  to 

it  is  dearer  than  all ; 


From  the  meadow  yoor  walks  have  left  so 
sweet 

Tliat  whenever  a  March-wind  sighs 
He  sets  the  Jewel-print  of  yoor  feet 

In  violets  blue  as  your  eyes^ 
To  the  woody  hollows  in  which  we  meet 

And  the  valleys  of  Paradise. 

The  slender  acacia  would  not  shake 

One  long  mllk-bloom  on  the  tree ; 
The  white  lake  blossom  fell  into  the  lake. 

As  the  pimpernel  doxed  on  the  lea ; 
But  the  rose  was  awake  all  night  for  your 
sake. 

Knowing  your  promise  to  me  ; 
The  lilies  and  roses  were  all  awake. 

They  slgh'd  for  the  dawn  and  thee. 

Queen  rose  of  the  rosebud  garden  of  girls, 
Come  hither,  the  dances  are  done. 

In  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls. 
Queen  Hly  and  rose  in  one ; 

Shine  out,  little  head,  sunning  over  with 
curls. 
To  the  flowers,  and  be  their  sun. 

There  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 
She  is  coming,  my  dove,  my  dear ; 

She  is  coming,  my  life,  my  fate; 
The  red  rose  cricH, '  She  is  near,  she  is  near  ;* 

And  the  white  rose  weeps,  *  She  is  late  ;' 
The  larkspur  listens,  '  1  hear,  I  hear  ;* 

And  the  lily  whispers, '  I  wait.* 

She  is  coming,  my  own,  my  sweet ; 

Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread. 
My  heart  would  hear  her  and  beat. 

Were  it  earth  in  an  earthy  bed ; 
My  dust  would  hear  her  and  beat. 

Had  I  lain  for  a  century  dead  ; 
Would  start  and  tremble  under  her  feet. 

And  blossom  in  purple  and  red. 


DCS  forth  to  meet  her  lover  :  her  brother  and  the 
lord"  surprise  them,  and  the  tale  of  sorrow  and 
!  told :— 

ault  was  mine,  the  iault  was  mine — 

am  1  sitting  here  so  stnnn'd  and  still. 

Ling  the  harmless  wild-flower  on  the  hill  ?^ 

this  gnUty  hand!— 

there  rises  ever  a  passionate  cry 

t  nndemeath  in  tlie  darkening  land— 

Lis  it,  that  has  been  done? 

im  of  Eden  bright  over  earth  and  sky,. 

ires  of  Uell  brake  out  of  thy  rising  sun. 

Ires  of  UeU  and  of  Hate; 

he,  sweet  soul,  had  hardly  spoken  a  word, 
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When  her  ttrother  ran  in  bis  rage  to  tlie  gatc^ 

He  came  with  the  habe-fiftced  lord ; 

Heap'd  on  her  terms  of  disgrace. 

And  while  she  wept,  and  I  strove  to  be  cool. 

He  fiercely  gave  me  the  lie. 

Till  I  with  as  fierce  an  anger  spoke* 

And  he  struck  me,  madman,  over  the  fkoe, 

Struck  me  before  the  languid  fool. 

Who  was  gaping  and  grinning  by : 

Struck  for  himself  an  evil  stroke ; 

Wrought  for  his  house  an  irredeemable  woe ; 

For  fh>nt  to  front  in  an  hoar  we  stood. 

And  a  million  horrible  bellowing  echoes  broke 

From  thered-ribbM  hollow  behind  the  wood. 

And  thunder'd  up  into  Heaven  tiie  ChristlMi  ood«, 

That  must  have  life  for  a  blow. 

Ever  and  ever  afresh  they  seem'd  to  grow. 

Was  it  he  lay  there  with  a  fading  eye  ? 

•  The  fault  was  mine,*  he  whisper'd,  'fiy  I ' 

Then  glided  out  of  the  Joyous  wood 

The  ghastly  Wraith  of  one  that  I  know ; 

And  there  rang  un  a  sudden  a  passionate  cry, 

A  cry  for  a  brother's  blood : 

It  will  ring  in  my  heart  and  my  eara.  till  I  die,  tiU  I  d)«. 

Is  it  gone  ?  my  pnlses  beat — 

What  was  it  ?  a  lying  trick  of  the  brain  t 

Yet  I  thought  I  saw  her  stand, 

A  shadow  there  at  my  feet. 

High  over  the  shadowy  land. 

It  ts  gone :  and  the  heavens  fall  in  a  gentle  rain, 

When  they  should  burst  and  drown  with  deluging  itunaa 

The  feeble  vassals  of  wine  and  anger  and  lust. 

The  little  hearts  that  know  not  how  to  forgive : 

Arise,  my  God,  and  strike,  for  we  hold  Thee  Just, 

Strike  dead  the  whole  weak  race  of  venemous  wortna, 

That  sting  each  other  here  in  the  dust; 

We  are  not  worthy  to  live. 

Far  away  to  foreign  lands  flies  the  lover,  and  never  mo 
in  life  knows  he  rest  or  joj.  Backed  in  conscieucti  j  h 
all  hopeless,  life  objectless ;  nothing  in  the  future  save  despa 
nothing  in  the  present  except  bitter  memoriea  of  tlie  wol 
past;  and  yet  amidst  all  his  griefs,  above  every  sorrow  ris 
the  image  of  his  love^  and  thus  he  tells  us  o[  his  hopes  ai 
fears : — 


0  that  'twere  possible 

After  long  grief  and  pain 

To  find  the  arms  of  my  true  love 

Round  me  once  again  ! 

When  I  wairwont  to  meet  her 
In  the  silent  woody  places 
Of  the  Und  that  gave  me  birth, 
We  stood  tranced  in  long  embraces 
Mlxt  with  kisses  sweeter  sweeter 
Than  any  thing  on  earth. 

A  shadow  flits  before  me,  ^ 

Not  thou,  but  like  to  theo ; 

Ah  Christ,  that  it  were  possible 

For  one  short  hour  to  see 

The  souls  we  loved,  that  they  might  tell  ns 

What  and  where  they  be. 


It  leads  me  fbrth  at  evening 

It  lightly  winds  and  itetxla 

In  a  cold  white  robe  Ijcfore  mc. 

When  all  my  spirit  rt'elfl 

At  the  shouts,  the  k^gui^s  of  lights^ 

And  the  roaring  of  tlie  whevlSL 

Half  the  night  I  waste  In  ugbs. 
Half  in  dreams  I  sorrtfur  nfier 
The  delight  of  early  fklei ; 
In  a  wakefni  doze  I  iH>iTt)w 
For  the  hand,  the  lii;>^  the  eyo^ 
For  the  meeting  of  trip  mnrrow, 
The  delight  of  happy  IsLLghter, 
The  delight  of  low  rci>iitfjL 

Tls  a  morning  pure  and  sw»t. 
And  a  dewy  splendoar  folk 
On  the  little  flower  that  dinga 
To  the  turreU  and  the  wiOtp  ; 
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sadow, 

ringa; 

leet; 

ftdow, 

set 

ihadow 

logs. 

old. 
5  bead, 
ender  eje  ? 
Bdden  a 


ron'd; 
I  city, 
Is  fled: 
.  iMhold, 
hout  pitj, 
id 
old. 


le  i  _ 

e  of  pain, 
about, 

boat 

paikll, 

cboka 

wide; 

sdbaU 

imoka 


Tbro'  tbe  bnbbob  of  tba  markal 

I  steal,  a  wasted  ftame. 

It  crosses  bere,  it  crosses  tbere, 

Tbro'  all  tbat  crowd  confbsed  and  lo«d 

The  shadow  still  tbe  same ; 

And  on  my  heavy  eyelids 

My  anguish  hangs  like  shame. 

Alas  fbr  her  that  met  me, 

That  heard  me  softly  call, 

Came  glimmering  thro*  the  laurela 

At  the  quiet  erenfkll, 

In  the  garden  by  the  turrets 

Of  the  old  manorial  halL 

Would  the  happy  spirit  descend. 
From  the  realms  of  light  and  song, 
In  the  chamber  or  the  street, 
As  she  looks  among  tbe  blest, 
Should  I  fSear  to  greet  my  IHead 
Or  to  say, '  forgive  tbe  wrong,* 
Or  to  asik  her, '  take  me,  sweet. 
To  the  regions  of  thy  rest  7* 

But  tbe  broad  light  glares  and  beati^ 
And  the  shadow  fliu  and  fleeta 
And  will  not  let  me  be ; 
And  I  loathe  the  squares  and  streets. 
And  the  faces  that  one  meets, 
Hearts  with  no  lore  for  me : 
Always  I  long  to  creep 
Into  some  still  cavern  deep. 
There  to  weep,  and  weep,  and  weep 
My  whole  soul  out  to  thee. 


oriions  of  this  poem  worthy  praise  or  censure 
don  is  rank  nonsense ;  containing  references 
the  day,  from  the  Peace  party  to  the  army 
i* 

ems  in  the  volume  are  TAe  Brook,  an  Idyl : 
short  of  those  true  Idyls,  Dora,  and  The 
filer  !  Indeed  nothing  more  clearly  shows 
and  short  coming  of  this  book  than  the  Idyl 
it  has  none ;  and  the  poetry  is  of  the  most 
der.  There  are,  however,  some  pretty  lines 
the  verses,  and  supposed  to  be  a  Song  of  the 
\  here  insert,  placing  the  detached  lines  to- 


soot  and  hem, 

ay 

theflBm, 
sUey. 

lown, 

I  ridges, 
le  town, 
Ibridgea. 

I I  flow 
Dg  river, 

IIMBBMJie, 


I  chatter  over  stony  wars. 

In  little  sharps  and  trebles, 

I  babble  Into  eddving  bays, 
I  babble  on  the  pebhlea. 

With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fn/i 
By  many  a  field  and  ftUlow, 

And  many  a  fsiry  foreland  set 
With  willow-weed  and  mallow. 

I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 
To  Join  tiie  brimming  river. 

For  men  may  oome  and  men  may  gei, 
Bat  I  go  OB  for  ever. 
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I  wind  about,  And  in  »      out. 
With  here  a  blossom  saUing. 

And  here  and  tliere  a  lusty  trout. 
And  here  and  there  a  grayling. 

And  here  and  there  a  foamy  flalce 

Upon  me,  as  I  travel 
With  many  a  silvery  waterbreak 

Above  the  golden  gravel, 

And  draw  them  all  along,  and  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

I  steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots, 
I  slide  by  hazel  covers ; 


I  I  move  the  sweet  forget-me-nots 
That  grow  for  happy  loTers. 

I  slip,  I  slide.  I  gloom,  I  glance. 
Among  my  skimming  swalloi 

I  make  the  netted  sunbeam  dano 
Against  nly  sandy  shallowi. 

I  murmur  under  moon  and  start 

In  brambly  wildernesses; 
I  linger  by  my  sihingly  bars ; 
I  I  loiter  round  my  cresses ; 

j  And  OQt  again  I  enrve  and  flow 
To  Join  the  brimming  river, 
j   For  men  may  come  and  men  ms 
'  But  I  go  on  for  ever. 


The  Ode  m  The  Death  of  tlie  Duke  of  Wellhgl 
reader  has  long  since  condemned,  and  The  Leiten  is  \ 
ferior;  the  same  observations  apply  to  The  Will 
Daisy ^  however,  is  very  beautiful,  and  is  as  follows : — 


THE  DAISY. 

WBITTEW  AT  EDIKBUKGH. 

O  love,  what  hours  were  thine  and  mine. 
In  lands  of  palm  and  southern  pine ; 

In  lands  of  palm,  of  orange-blossom. 
Of  olive,  aloe,  and  maize  aud  vine. 

Mhat  Roman  strength  Turb'm  show'd 
In  ruin,  by  the  mountain  road ; 

How  like  a  gem,  beneath,  the  city 
Of  little  Monaco,  basking,  glow'd. 

How  richly  down  the  rocky  dell 
Tlie  torrent  vineyard  streaming  fell 

To  meet  the  sun  and  sunny  waters. 
That  only  heaved  with  a  summer  swell. 

What  slender  campanili  grew 

By  bays,  the  peacock's  neck  in  hue ; 

Where,  here  and  there,  on  sandy  beaches 
A  milky-bcird  amarylUs  blew. 

How  youiig  Columbus  seem'd  to  rove, 
Yet  present  in  his  natal  grove. 

Now  watching  high  on  mountain  cornice. 
And  steering,  now,  from  a  purple  cove, 

Now  pacing  mute  by  ocean's  rim ; 
Till,  in  a  narrow  street  and  dim, 

I  stay'd  the  wheels  at  Cogoletto, 
And  drank,  and  loyally  drank  to  him. 

Nor  knew  we  well  what  pleased  us  most, 
Not  the  clipt  palm  of  which  they  boast ; 

But  distant  colour,  happy  hamlet, 
A  moulder'd  citadel  on  the  coast, 

Or  tower,  or  high  hill-convent,  seen 
A  light  »mld  its  olives  green ; 

Or  olive-hoary  cape  in  ocean ; 
Or  rosy  blossom  in  hot  ravine. 

Where  oleanders  flush'd  the  bed 
Of  silent  torrents,  gravel-spread ; 

And,  crossing,  oft  we  saw  the  glisten 
Of  ice,  fiy  off  on  a  mountain  head. 


I  We  loved  that  hall,  tho' white  ai 

Those  niched  shapes  of  noble  in< 

A  princely  people's  awfal  prin 

j  The  grave,  severe  Genovese  of  o 

I  At  Florence  too  what  golden  hoi 
I  In  those  long  galleries,  were  oai 
I  What  drives  about  the  frc»h  C 
I  Or  walks  in  Boboll'i  ducal  bowe 

;  In  bright  vignettes,  and  each  co 

Of  tower  or  duomo,  sunny-swe* 

Or  p&iace,  how  the  city  glittei 

Thro'  cypress  avenues,  at  our  fe 

But  when  we  crest  the  Lombaic 
Remember  what  a  plague  of  rail 
Of  rain  at  Reggiu,  at  Parma ; 
At  Lodi,  rain,  Piaceuxa,  rain. 

And  stem  and  sad  (so  rare  the  i 

Of  sunlight)  look'd  the  Lomban 

Porch-pUlars  on  the  lion  restl 

And  sombre,  old,  colonnaded  au 

0  Milan,  0  the  chanting  quires, 
The  giant  windows'  blazon'd  fir 

The  height,  the  qpace,  the 
glory ! 
A  mount  of  marble,  a  hundred  t 

1  climb'd  the  roofs  at  lircak  of  d 
Sun-smitten  Alps  befbre  me  lay 

I  stood  among  the  silent  st»u 
And  statued  piuniiclea,  mute  as 

How  faintly-flush'd,  how  phanU 

Was  Monte  Rosa,  banging  there 

A  thousand  shadowy-pendllJ 

And  snowy  dells  in  a  golden  air 

Remember  how  we  came  at  last 

ToCorao;  shower  and  stonn  a© 

Had  blown  the  lake  beyond  h 

And  all  was  fl«uded  -,  aud  liow  « 
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light  wia  gray, 

Lstic  meaaure 
le  way, 

iiaic,kept, 

>t 

w  the  castle 

BTherc  we  slept ; 

tch*d  awake 
igbt  shake, 
ing  o'er  a  terrace 
leJake. 

or  last  adieu, 
gen  drew, 
le  highest  sammit 
i  it  yoD. 

to  me^ 

[o  DO  longer 
ond  the  sea ; 


So  dear  a  life  your  arms  enfold 
Whose  crying  is  a  cry  for  goid : 

Yet  here  to-night  in  this  djirk  city, 
When  ill  and  weary,  alone  and  cold, 

I  found,  tho*  cmsh'd  to  hard  and  dry. 
This  norseling  of  another  sky 

StiU  In  the  lltUe  book  you  lent  me. 
And  where  yon  tenderly  hiid  it  by : 

And  I  forgot  the  clouded  Forth, 

The  gloom  that  saddens  Heaven  and  Earth, 

The  bitter  east,  the  misty  summer 
And  gray  metropolis  of  the  North. 

Perchance,  to  Inll  the  throbs  of  pain, 
Perchance,  to  charm  a  racant  brain. 

Perchance,  to  dream  you  stUl  beside  me» 
My  fancy  fled  to  the  South  again. 

ither  poem  in  this  Yolume  to  which  we  shall 
gh  it  has  been  printed  and  re-printed,  yet, 
may  ever  be  able  to  refer  to  it,  we  here  insert 
come  it  may  be  a  household  ballad,  like  one 
lan  metrical  tales  sung  aronnd  the  fire, 

iris  are  weaving  baskets,  and  the  boys  are 

noble  lines,  not,  indeed,  possessing  the  fire  of 
?  Bailie,  yet  high  in  thought  and  thrilling  iu 


GET  BRIGADE. 

i  league, 

ard. 

>eath 

Ired. 

iptain's  cry ; 

I  why, 

reply, 

1  die, 

path 

Lred. 

hem, 

STO, 

hem 

dcr'd; 

i  and  shell, 

IweU; 

th, 

[ell, 

lred. 

I  air, 
there, 


Chardng  an  army,  while 
All  the  world  wonder'd  : 

Plunged  in  the  battery-smoke 

Fiercely  the  line  they  broke ; 

Strong  was  the  sabre-stroke : 

Making  an  army  reel 
Sh^en  and  sunder'd. 

Then  they  rode  back,  but  not, 
Mot  the  six  hundred. 


Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them. 
Cannon  behind  them 

Volley'd  and  thundered ; 
Storm'd  at  with  shot  and  sheU, 
They  that  had  struck  so  well 
Rode  thro'  the  Jaws  of  Death, 
Half  a  league  back  again. 
Up  from  the  mouth  of  Hell, 
All  that  was  left  of  them. 

Left  of  six  hondred. 


Honoar  the  brave  and  bold  I 
Long  shall  the  tale  be  told. 
Yea,  when  our  babos  are  old- 
How  they  rode  onward. 
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There  are  four  classes  of  poets, — those  who,  as  Alexai 
Smith  sings,  in  their  first  essays 

''fling  a  poem,  like  a  comet,  out," 

to  witch  the  world  with  wondrous  forms  of  grace,  of  bea 
and  of  love ;  but  youth  with  its  golden  dreams,  its  sunny 
visions,  and  its  glorious,  baseless,  fancies  passes  away,  and  n 
more,  as  Gerald  Massey  tells  us,  does  the  poet  feel, 

"  that  to  singing  was  given 
The  magic  to  build  rainbow-stairways  to  heaven  f" 

Others -there  are  whose  genius  shines  in  zenith  glory  \ 
when  the  first  flash  of  youth   is  past,  and  ^when  \\\% 
are  sown,   aud   when  first  publication,  with  all  its  r:\' 
of  spasmodic  passion  are  forgotten  :  and^  saddest  of  ^\\, 
there  are  who,  as  has  been  well  observed  by  one  wh' 
known  much  sorrow,  and  who  has,  amidst  many  cares, 
alive,  and  bright,  the  fire  of  poetry,  "  are  songful  in  y 
like  the  nightingales  in   spring,  who    soon  cease    to 
because  they  have  to  build  nests,  rear  their  young,  and 
vide  for  them  :  and  so  the  songs  grow  silent, — the  heart 
of  cares,  and  the  dreamer  has  no  time  to  dream." 

But  to  none  of  these  classes  of  poets  does  Alfred  Ten 
belong.  His  first  publication  was  successful,  his  secon 
equally  so,  his  third  and  revised  edition  of  these  two  first 
was  eminently  fortunate,  and  even  The  Princess  has 
admirers,  whilst  In  Memoriam  is  admitted  by  those  wlio 
like  ourselves,  read  it  thoroughly,  to  contain  many  pa 
worthy  the  fame  of  the  author  in  his  most  golden  aud 
ing  hours  of  inspiration. 

But  here,  in  Maud,  there  is  nothing,aQd  thi^  want  of  s 
is  rendered  the  more  striking  by  the  fact,  that  the  auth 
not  bound  to  make  a  fame,  or  to  strengtheji  a  failing  repui 
he  was  only  required  to  write  up  to  the  mark  of  his  1 
poems.  Doubtless  when  fame  is  made,  when  reputat 
8ecured,and  when  the  voice  of  the  world  rings  Port  as  ihi 
of  its  idol  is  proclaimed,  the  idol  may  become  careles 
may  sing  only  because  the  song  is  expected.  But  tJiis  is  t 
versemonger,  not  a  poet.  This  is  to  be  a  laureate  of  tl 
true  poetiaster  breed,  not  a  poet  with  mind  gleaming  ou 
humanity,  aud  sliining  itself,  as  Tennyson  dt^scribed  it 
in  earlier  times  he  sung,  in  liia  own  lines,  entitled  JJie 
Mind:-^ 
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sar  and  bright  it  should  be  ever, 

ring  like  a  crystal  river : 

;ht  as  light,  and  clear  as  wind/' 

sd  not  write,  save  in  those  happy  moments, 
is 

ight  as  light,  and  clear  as  wind/' 

a  needy  man  ;  he  is  not  forced,  as  poor  John 
himself  to  be,  "  to  teaze  the  brain  as  wool- 
ool,  to  keep  the  fire  in  and  the  spit  turning ;" 
blication  of  a  poem  such  as  Maud,  disfigured 
ihes  of  the  early  efforts,  and  redeemed  by  none 
f  later  times,  is  more  than  unfortunate-— it  is 
ne  and  position  of  the  author, 
meath  himself  is  best  observed  by  comparing 
md  various  other  passages,  with  parallel  por- 
ion's  earlier  works.  Tben  it  is  we  miss  the 
of  Locisley  Hall;  the  tenderness  of  TA^ 
T  ;  the  beauty  of  Dora  ;  the  Poetry  of  The 
^hter,  and  of  The  Talking  Oak ;  the  magic 
Ihe  Arabian  Nights  ;  the  dreary  dreamings  of 
II  the  many  exquisite  charms  that  make  the 
tes  of  all  the  young,  and  of  many  who  are  far 
life.  By  these  comparisons  the  reader  will 
}rt  coming  of  the  poet,  and  thus  will  he  learn 
\  makes  the  Poet,  in  the  prologue  to  Faust, 


;  hand  of  art  to  fling 

o'er  the  accustom'd  string; 

wander,  yet  to  bend 

1  to  the  harmonious  end  : 

task  our  ripened  age  imposes, 

S8  our  day  more  glorious  ere  it  closes." 

rould  comprehend  how  weakly  Tennyson  has 
nt  volume,  we  have  but  to  read  his  lines  to 
Maurice  and  then  compare  them  with  those  in- 
le  Reverend  Gentleman  by  Gerald  Massey: — 


Kresaoploy, 
>  jtnv  bojr  : 
loninwlntar 


MASSET. 

Oodblen  yon,  Brare  One,  in  oor  dearth. 
Your  life  shall  leare  a  trailing  glorr ; 

And  round  the  poor  Man's  homely  hearth 
We  proudly  tell  your  suffering's  story. 
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AH  S«vloiit-«oiil«  hare  Mciiflo 
With  noaght  bnt  noble  ftith 

And  ere  the  world  b*th  crown' 
The  men  to  death  hath  borm 


For,  being  of  that  hosMfc  few. 
Who  giTe  the  Fiend  himself  his  dne, 

Shoald  eighty-thousand  oollege-coonclls 
Thunder  *  Anathema^'  friend,  at  you; 

Should  all  our  churchmen  foam  in  spite 
At  /on,  so  carefU  of  the  right, 
^  1  et  one  lay-hearth  would  give  yon  well- 
come 
(Take  it  and  come)  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ; 

Where,  £sr  firom  noise  and  smoke  of  town, 
I  watoh  the  twilight  falling  brown 

All  round  a  carek'8s-order*d  garden 
Close  to  the  ridge  of  a  noble  down. 

YnuMl  hare  no  scandal  while  yon  dine, 
But  honest  talk  and  wholesome  wine, 

And  only  hear  the  magp4e  gossip 
Crarrulous  under  a  roof  of  pine: 

For  grores  of  pine  on  either  hand. 
To  break  the  blast  of  winter,  stand ; 

And  further  on,  the  hoary  Channel 
Tumbles  a  breaker  on  chalk  and  sand; 

Where,  if  below  the  milky  steep 
Some  ship  of  battk  slowlv  creep, 
•  And  on  thro'  aones  of  light  and  shad(^ 
Glimmer  away  to  the  lonely  deep. 

We  might  discnss  the  Northern  sin 
Whleh  made  a  selfish  war  begin  ; 
.  Dispute  the  claims,  arrange  the  chanoee; 
Emperor,  Ottoman,  which  shall  win  : 

Or  whether  war's  avenging  rod 
Shall  lash  all  Europe  Into  blood ; 

Till  you  should  turn  to  dearer  matters, 
Pear  to  the  man  that  is  dear  to  God ; 

now  l>e8t  to  help  the  slender  stnrc. 
How  mend  the  dwellings,  of  the  )>oor ; 

How  gain  in  life,  as  life  advances, 
Valour  and  charity  more  and  more. 

Come,  Maurice,  come :  the  lawn  as  yet 
Is  hoar  with  rime,  or  spongy -wet ; 
But   when   the   wreuth   of  March  has 
hlossom'd, 
Crocus,  anemone,  violet, 

Or  later,  pay  one  visit  here. 

For  those  are  few  we  hold  as  dear; 

Nor  pay  bnt  one,  but  come  for  many, 
Many  and  many  a  happy  ywr. 

Januarpf  1654 

If  the  early  style  of  Tennyson  was  morked  by 
efforts  after  originality,  this  book  before* us  show*s  thi 
in  politics,  but  in  poetry,  may  men  become  mare  in 
spite  of  experience,  Elizabethan  EogiiBh  will  liot 
Elizabethan  poet,  and  men  such  as  tiie  Laureate  i 
alone  the  language  but  the  poetry  of  the  natiouj  I 
strainings  to  become  forcible  by  quaintuess  when 
themselves  inane  through  lack  of  iiiveiitiou^  tedioit 


The  Savage  brqlie  the  ^ui  ih 
1  hp  hcA veni  ni^arer,  sslt^i  U 

Etpd  io  the  Uigota  w^konw  n 
Tbat  makes  tmr  viaton  itirr 


Thcy  lay  th*ir  CoTUCT-stone*  I 
Dc*p  WfjitiT*,  who  uft-balM  I 

On  Ei»rili*a  oM  hfSiij  thflr  Tt 
Tljat  crowns  witb  e?ofy  Hire 


And  meekly  still  the  Martyti 
To  ki-ep  with  Vnin  lUeli  asli 

Ami  HtUl  they  walk  iheflrewl 
Xot  duwu  to  worship  CdsM 


In  flerlest  forge  of  niartvnloii 
Tbelr  swords  nf  niu  mi 
brifihtca  I 

Tejir-hatbed,  from  flercwt  (bf 
Their  llv«,"i,  heroic-temper'^ 


Anrl  heart^trinp*  streetntft  mt 
Whf:n  w^t  by  StitferliKf'i  ( 

And  ihra'  soiil-ahadoirfl  starri 
Tlie  glr^rlet  on  Goda  brave  1 


Tiike  hmrt !  tha"  *own  in  ten 
Mu  seed  ttijirs  qtiick  »ll 
pert«t(t, 

Tbft"  dmpi  in  barren  hyfwaji 
Someglorfouj  flower  ijrnft 


Tttkti  b«aft  ^  the  mde  iliut  di 

SiTflrs  ft  ncw-ljiihtifd  sphere 

And  ¥»  in^n  fvf  fijilendi^uf  ttuiV 
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ity^or  bald  and  disjointed^'throngh  wantof  part 
r  condensation.  Aimless  as  Maud  is,  weak  in 
x)tal  want  of  plot  proves  the  poet  for  the  moment 
nrould  have  been  improved  if  Dryden  and  Pope 
known  to  Tennjson  as  are  Herrick^  and  the 
ned  the  demi-godsof  Charles  Lamb'sadmiration, 
e  regretted  that  Dryden  and  Pope  are  neglected 
riters  of  poetry^  and,  in  truth,  our  rising  gene- 
eaders  know  the  poetry  of  the  epoch  of  Dryden 
reputation*  Doubtless  Byron's  opinion  of  Pope, 
is  letters,  may  have  induced  many  to  read  some 
dt  if  these  works  were  better  known,  if  thought 
Brt«d  diction  were  admired  by  the  readersi 
T  verse  writers  who  now  flaunt  gaily  along  the 

would  be  cast  aside,  or  trampled  into  dusty 
nned  by  the  true  judgment  of  a  puUie,  with 
great  schools  of  thorough  poetry, 
nt,  Henry  Taylor,  a  ripe  and  sound  writer,  and 
oet,  writes  thus : — 

es  I  think  that  a  poet  should  feed  cliiefly  (not  of 
ly)  on  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  movement  of  that  literature,  both  in  verse 
len  calls  Hhat  other  harmony,' are^  in  my  appre- 
e  fitted  than  the  literature  which  has  followed 
r  the  training  of  the  mind  to  poetry.  There- 
>ublic  nor  reaiding  populace  in  that  age.  The 
se  for  that,  but  the  written  style  of  the  age 
Fhe  writers  were  few  and  intellectual ;  and  they 
elves  to  learned,  or,  at  least,  to  studious  and 
The  structure  of  their  language  is  in  itself  an 
ley  counted  upon  another  frame  of  mind  and 

and  speed  in  reading,  from  that  which  can 
to  bv  the  writers  of  these  days.  Their  books 
i  to  be  snatched  up,  run  throagh»  talked  over 
and  their  diction,  therefore,  was  not  such  as 
laste  aud  impatience,  making  everything  so. 
ho  ran  or  flew:  might  read.  Eather  it  was  so 
to  detain  the  reader  over  what  was  pregnant 
nd  compel  him  to  th^t  brooding  and  prolific 
nind,  by  which,  if  he  had  wings,  they  might 
le  more  genial  and  profitable  employment  than, 
like  an  ostrich  through  a  d^ert.    And  henoo^ 
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those  chai^aqteristics  of  diction  by  which  these  writ 
made  more  fit  than  those  who  have  followed  them  to  tr 
ear  and  utterance  of  a  poet.  For  if  we  look  at  the  lo 
pended  sentences  of  those  days^  with  all  their  coiivoluti 
intertextures — the  many  parts  waiting  for  the  uUiumte 
ness — we  shall  perceive  that  without  distinctive  mc 
and  rythmical  significance  of  a  very  liigk  order^  it  w 
impossible  that  they  could  be  etistained  in  any  sort  o 
ness.  One  of  these  writer's  sentences  is  often  in  it^lt 
of  art^  having  its  strophes  and  antiatrophes,  it^  winding  i 
and  recalls^  by  which  the  reader,  though  conscious  o 
voices  and  running  divisions  of  thought,  is  not  howei 
initted  to  dissociate  them  from  their  mutual  concert  ; 
pendency >  but  required,  on  the  contrary,  to  give  them  ( 
into  his  mind,  opening  it  wide  enougii  for  the  purpose 
com^pacled  and  harmonious  fabric.  Sentences  thus  ela 
constructed,  and  complex  though  musical,  are  not  e 
remiss  reader,  but  they  are  clear  and  delightful  to  ai 
reader.  Sentence.^,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  are  di 
in  these  times  by  the  reading  coniQioiialLy,  and  wri 
those  who  aspire  to  be  their  representatives  in  the  rep 
letters,  lie  under  little  obligation  to  address  tliemselvc 
ear  of  the  mind.  Sense  is  to  be  taken  in  by  so  little  ai 
that  it  matters  not  greatly  what  sound  goes  wild  it 
all  events,  one  movement  and  one  tune,  which  all  tl 
understands,  is  as  much  as  our  sentence  can  make  roc 
our  reader  will  take  time  for ;  nnd  ns  matter  and  si 
ever  re-act  upon  each  other,  I  fear  there  is  a  teiidenc 
popular  writers  to  stop  short  of  tliat  sort  of  matter  1 
brief  bright  sentences  are  not  appropriate  and  alUs 
However  this  be,  the  finer  melodirs  of  language  will  a 
found  in  those  compositions  whieh  deal  with  luany  cc 
tions  at  once — some  principal,  some  subordinatej  soni 
tional,  some  gradational,  some  oppugnaut ;  and  deal  w 
oompositely,  by  blending  whilst  they  distinguish. 
much  am  1  persuaded  of  the  connection  between  true 
tual  harmony  of  language  and  this  kind  of  compositioi 
would  rather  seek  for  it  in  an  act  of  Parliament — if  any 
matter  of  legislation  be  in  hand — timn  in  the  produ' 
our  popular  writers,  however  lively  and  forcible,  Ai 
Parliament,  in  such  subject-matter,  is  studiously  wrii 
expects  to  be  diligently  read^  and  it  general)/  cumpri:: 
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e  multiplex  charadter  which  has  beeii.d<^scribed. 
t  writing,  therefore,  to  which  some  species  of 
ement  is  indispensable,  as  any  one  will  find  who 
[raft  a  difiicolt  and  comprehensive  enactment^ 
ion  of  all  the  words  which  speak  to  the  eair  only 
Iqous  to  the  sense, 
be  misunderstood  as  presuming  to  find  fault 

indiscriminately  with  our  modern  manner  of 
lay  be  adapted  to  its  age  and  its  purposes ; 
!S,  as  bearing  directly  upon  living  multitudes, 
I  and  momentousness  of  tbeir  own.  All  that  it 
ko  aver  is,  that  the  purpose  which  it  will  noi 

of  training  the  ear  of  a  poet  to  rythmical  me^ 
iiow  little  it  lends  itself  to  any  high  order  of 
fo»,  may  be  judged  by  the  dreary  results  of  every 
is  made  to  apply  it  to  purposes  of  a  ooguate 

prayers,  for  example,  and  spiritual  exercises, 
lodem  ccMnpositions  of  this  kind  with  the  Ian- 
itiurgy — a  language  which,  though  for  the  most 
ejaculatoiT  and  not  demanding  to  be  rythmic 
imderstood,  partakes,  nevertheless,  in  the  high- 
the  mufiioal  expifessiveuess  which  pervaded  the 
I  the  time.  Listen  to  it  in  all  its  varieties  of 
nee,  sudden  or  sustained^— -now  bdding  on  in 
'hi  BOW  sinkii^  in  a  soft  contrition,  and  anon 
joyfulness  of  kith — confession,  absikution,  ex- 
io  its  appropriate  music,  and  these  again  con- 
e  steady  statements  of  tiie  doxdiogies ; — ^Let  us 
»  this  laagoage,  which  is  one  effusion  of  celestial 
I  compare  with  it  the  flat  and  uninspired  tones 
movements  of  those  compounds  of  petition  and 
om  their  length  and  multifariousness  pecutiarly 
hmic  support)  which  are  to  be  found  in  modem 

rrayors  for  the  use  of  families.  I  think  the 
constrain  us  to  acknowledge  that  short  sen- 
:  succession^  however  clear  in  construction  and 
Eimar,  if  they  have  no  rythmic  impulse — though 
well  deliver  themselves  of  what  the  writer  thinks 
iQ  fail  ta  bear  in  upon  the  mind  any  adequate 
what  he  /eeU — hisnopes  and  fears,  his  joy,  his 
compunction,  his  anguish  and  tribulation ;  or, 
aurance  that  he  had  not  merely  framed  a  docu- 
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ment  of  piety,  in  which  he  had  carefully  set  down  whs 
was  most  proper  to  be  said  on  the  mornings  and  eveninj 
each  day.  These  compositions  have  been,  by  an  iliasi 
soldier,  designated  '  fancy  prayers/  and  this  epithet  mi 
suitable  to  them  in  so  far  as  they  make  no  account  of  autl 
and  prescription ;  but  neither  to  the  fancy  nor  to  the  m 
tion  do  they  appeal  through  any  utterance  Mkich  can  i 
the  ear/'* 

We  have  inserted  these  observations  of  tlie  author  of  j 
Van  Artevelde^  at  length,  as  they  may,  perlmps^  induce  ^ 
our  readers  to  consider  the  topics  discussed  ;  and  in  thus 
ing  and  considering  they  will  learn  the  secrtt  of  m 
poetic  failure  in  our  days. 

We  ha,ve  not  written  of  Maud  without  much  dcba 
close  attention ;  we   not  only  reprobate  the  poem  as  i 
unworthy  Alfred  Tennyson,  but  we  also  censure  it  for  i 
bable  effect  upon  the  taste  of  those  who  are  ihe  admire: 
followers  of  the  school  of  modem  verse  writers  wlio 
their  style  upon  that  of  the  Laureate.    Doubtless  the 
slip-slop  and  of  Delia  Crusca  was  pitiable,  the  age  of  '*  \ 
magem    Byronic  passion,  and  turn  down  colJiirs  was  Q 
but  neither  was  so  objectionable  as  that  style  winch  mayi 
in  this  age,  from  a  succession  of  publications  such  as 
That  the  Laureate  can  produce  better  and  more  worthy 
none  will  doubt,  none  would  willingly  doubt ;  amUiis  d 
of  readers  would  regret  the  decadence  of  his  genius^  aa  i 

mark  the  traces  of  decay  and  time  upon  the  face  of  oue 

in  youth  and  primal  freshness. 

Let  this  Maud  be  the  last  of  failures,  or  of  books 

because  a  certain  time  may  have  elapsed  from  the  suoo 

publication:    let  the  singer  be  silent  till  the  spirit  ol 

be  upon  him,  and  then,  even  though,  as  Tennyson  t 

tells  us,  the 

"  Youth  was  full  of  fooUsh  noise/' 

yet  a  nobler  time  will  come  for  the  poet,  and   amidst  a 

immortal  band  who  have  been  the  glory  of  our  langua? 

author  of  Maud  will  live  for  ever,  and  his  reputatiouT: 

of  one 

'^  Who  wears  his  manhood  hale  and  green/' 


*  See  '*  Notes  from  Lifo,  in  Six  Essays," 
Murray,  1848,  p.  170. 


By  Henry  Taylor.    L 
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lind  adorer  of  the  Tenuysonian  muae  may  ex- 
%d  is  an  allegory ;  an  allegory  of  what  ?  of  the 
b  the  worse,  because  in  this  case  it  is  so  unlike  an 
>  requires  some  such  explanation  as  that  furnish- 
painter,  who,  intending  to  draw  a  cock,  painted 
[dike  the  chanticleer,  that  he  was  forced  to  write 
ft  cock/'  If  it  be  an  allegory,who  isMaudf  Is  she 
a  sensitive  nose;"  "only  the  child  of  her  rao- 
jland  and  France  the  lover  with  ''a  waxen  face," 
th  that  is  ever  agape?"  Is  Bussia  the  ''big  bro- 
oiled  and  curled  Assyrian  Bull  P"  II  Maud  be  an 

mistake,  wild,  aimless,  and  false  as  the  first 
f  Hall,  which,  though  the  poem  is  of  our  own 
tells  the  comrades  of  the  jilted  suitor  to  "  sound 
horn,"  when  they  want  him.  In  truth  Maud 
ry,  it  is  only  a  wild,  carelessly  written  poem, 
and  fury,"  but  too  often  "signifying  nothing." 
le  poetry  which  Alfred  Tennyson  should  pre- 
I  prime  of  existence ;  living  as  he  pleases ;  with 
^ear  to-day  lest  to-morrow  may  bring  its  galling 
did  poverty — thus  placed  in  hfe,  with  the  great 
nd  of  the  human  heart,  with  all  their  phases  of 
»  and  ever  changing,  yet  ever  living  passion — 
tten  this  Maud  ?  He  who  has  been  tender ; 
L08 ;  so  fierce  in  the  energetic  expression  of 

feeling;  he  who  was  himself  so  earnest  a 
ne  a  painter  of  material  nature,  making  her 
seantiful  by  the  hues  of  his  own  bright,  sunny 
md  the  poem  for  him  to  write  ?  Heaven  knows, 

are  few,  and  are  only  attainable  after  the  dust 
\  arena  have  been  endured  :  but,  if  the  prizes  of 
e  thus  difficult  to  secure,  surely  the  Poet's 
a  age,  the  most  doubtful  in  attainment  of  all : 
I  he,  who  has  borne  it  honorably  away,  be  care- 
?  of  its  ever  sparkling  sheen,  or  forget  th^at  if  it 
[st  the  great  poets  of  the  past, — those  "  Lights 
1  demi-gods  of  fame,"  it  shines  not  at  all. 
I  it  that  Moxon  has  sold  S,000,  or  5,000,  copies 
ion  of  Maud:  3,000,  or  5,000  people  who 
d  Tennyson  as  a  Poet  have  been  forced,  by 
n  himself,  to  suspend  their  judgment,  and  to 
may  be,  after  all,  but  a  verse-spinning,  prose-in- 
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verting,  phrase-monger.  What  Moxon  ma;  dell,  or 
sell,  is  no  longer  the  question  :  he  cannot  sell  futar 
of  Alfred  Tennyson,  if  they  be  not  far  superior  in  com| 
in  fancy,  and  in  thought  to  Maitd  ;  and  such  a  poen 
world  now  demands  the  Laureate  oan  never  more  wril 
he  keep  before  his  mind  the  philosophy  of  Word 
thoughty  and  can  cry,  addressing  Poetry, 

''Be  tnnte  who  will,  who  ca 
Yet  will  I  praise  thee  with  impassion' d  voice ! 
Me  didst  thoa  constitute  a  pnest  of  thine 
In  such  a  temple  as  we  now  behold, 
Eear'd  for  thy  presence ;  therefore  am  I  bourn 
To  worship,  here  and  every  where." 

If  this  be  his  spirit,  Tennvson  can  once  more  clain 
by  hundreds  of  thousaads ;  but  if  the  maudlin  Ma^ti 
repeated,  few  will  ''  vex  the  poet's  mind''  by  criticis] 
few  will  read  the  poetaster's  vereea^ 


Art.  II.— JOHN  BANIM. 


PAET  VI. 
ILLNESS.      LKrrERS.      DISPUTES   WITH  PUB- 

[posmoN  OF ''the  smuggler/'  and  op  "thb 

a/'  WRITES  DRAMATIC  PIECES  FOR  THOMAS 
[IE  DEATH  FETCH,  OR  THE  STUDENT  OF  GOTTIN- 
SSENTED  AT  THE  ENOIJSH  OPERA  HOUSE  : 
)F  "the  times"  ON  ITS  PLOT.  LETTERS. 
LNIM's  MOTHER:  BEAUTIFUL  TRAITS  OF  HER 
HN.  LETTERS,  DEATH  OF  OLD  MRS.  BANIM. 
NDNESS  of  FRIENDS  IN  BOULOGNE.  TROUBLES 
IP.    DISPUTES  WITH,  AND  LOSSES  BY,  PUBLISH- 

FOR  THE  "  ANNUALS."  LETTERS.  ILL  HEALTH 
ElY  EMBAKRASSMENTS.  A  SON  BORN.  SICK  OF 
;  A  RELAPSE.  PUBLICATION  OF  "  THE  CHAUNT 
LEEA."  PUBLICATION  OF  "THE  MAYOR  OF 
^D  OF  MISS  martin's  *'  CANVASSING,"  IN  NEW 
TALES   BY   THE    o'haRA   FAMILY."        LETTERS. 

BANIM  TO  LONDON.  DEBT  AND  EMBARRASS- 
CTING  LETTER.  APPEAL  ON  BANIM's  BEHALF 
rATOR,"  AND  BY  STERLING,  "THE  THUNDERER," 
iS."  LETTER  FROM  BANIM  TO  "THE  TIMES." 
DUBLIN,  CORK,  KILKENNY,  AND  LIMERICK,  IN 
.  REPORT  OF  THE  DUBLIN  MEETING:  MORRISON's 
GIVEN  FREE  OF  CHARGE  FOR  THE  MEETING  : 
lYOR  PRESIDES  :  SHEIL's  SPEECH  :  THE  RESO- 
I  NAMES  OF  SUBSCRIBERS  AND  COMMITTEE. 
OOU  OPENED  AT  MORRISON's  HOTEL  :  P.  COS- 
SAMUEL  LOVER  APPOINTED  HONORARY  SECRE- 
BBRALITY    OF    THE    LATE    SIR    ROBERT    PEEL. 

SON  BORN.  REMOVAL  TO  PARIS.  LETTERS. 
HE  COLOSSAL  ELEPHANT  ON  THE  SITE  OF  THE 
LL  HEALTH ;  COPY  OF  OPINION  ON  HIS  CASE 
lND  ENGLISH  SURGEONS.  VIOLENT  REMEDIES: 
?PY  RESULT.  LETTERS.  ANXIETY  TO  RETURN  TO 
THE  JOURNEY  FROM  PARIS  TO  BOULOGNE  ; 
FHE  WAY  :  LINES, — "  THE  CALL  FROM  HOME." 

[ope  and  I  shall  ever  become  intimate  again  in 
lept  on  the  pilgrimage  to  the  next,  is  very 
te  Bobert  Southey  to  Henry  Taylor,  when  grief 
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and  sickness  were  upon  him ;  so  it  was  now  with  poor 
Baniro,  praying,  amidst  strange  scenes  and  ways  of  life 
Trench  home,  that  he,  and  Hope,  might  once  again  "b 
intimate/'  Like  Southey,  he  never  ceased  or  paused 
labor;  it  was  a  sweet  labor  which  duty  sanctified,  anc 
hoping  against  hope,  and  working  desjjite  physical  pa: 
first  months  of  residence  in  Boulogne  were  pns^'ed,  Xr\i 
months  of  suffering  were  these  I  Months  in  irvhick  tlie 
past  of  life,  with  all  its  griefs  and  joys ;  with  all  its  as^pii 
and  longings — come  to  fruition  or  to  failure— s itemed  bul 
dreams  of  a  fevered  sleep,  and  nothing  was, but  the  presei 
its  woes,  nothing  to  be,  but  a  future  at  wliose  entrance  fi 
sickness,  and  want,  and  disappointment.  When  hope  i 
brightest,  when  fame  and  fortune  were  about  to  bk 
sickness  prostrates  him,  and,  in  all  the  bitterness  of  bittei 
he  felt  the  truth  of  Tennyson's  thought,  and  knew 

"  That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  ha 
things/' 

111  health  was  not,  however^  the  only  misfortune  dai 
his  life  at  this  period.  He  had,  whilst  rD&iding  at  East 
commenced  the  composition  of  a  novel  entitled  TAe  Su 
In  this  work  he  entered  upon  new  scenes  of  iife^  ^1  t 
racters  being  English,  the  action  being  placed  in  the  neii 
hood  of  Eastbourne;  and  the  scenery  being  described  £ 
landscape  around  his  residence.  The  manuscript  of  tli 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  publislier  in  the  mi 
December,  1829,  and  the  book  was  to  have  appeared 
the  following  year ;  but  Banim  was  sick  and  helpless  in  ] 
disputes  as  to  terms  arose  between  author  and  pul 
wearying  and  violent  letters  passed  between  them ;  no  | 
as  to  final  terms  was  made,  and  so^  for  a  time,  the  raattei 

He  was  not,  amidst  all  these  troubles,  idle }  but  it 
as  if  Providence  had  ordered  that  all  his  efforts  to  1 
name  before  the  reading  jiortiou  of  the  nation  sho 
Whilst  the  disputes  relating  to  Tke  Smuggler  coi 
Banim  wrote  another  tale,  entitled  T/ie  Dwarf  Sride, 
publisher  in  whose  hands  it  was  placed  for  publication, 
bankrupt  before  the  printing  had  been  commencedj 
efforts  to  discover  the  manuscript  amongst  his  papf 
vain. 

Thus,  twice  baffled  in  the  pursuit  of  fame,  and  in  nei 
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lis  own  fault,  (and  how  he  felt  this  forced  absence 
I  before  the  public  the  reader  knows^ — he  feared 
tfds  oblivion)  there  was  yet  a  deeper  source  of 
I  which  neither  money  nor  facile  publishers 
his  mother  was  dying — dying,  and  her  own 
eir  away,  and  never  more  in  life  was  she  to  see 
been  ill  during  all  the  year  1829,  and  at 
lent  of  1830,  she  was  only  able  to  move, 
from  her  bed  chamber  to  a  little  sitting  room 
!  loved  to  linger  in  this  latter  room,  as  in  it 
i ;  here  he  had  sketched  for  her  a  portrait  of 
lOw  hung  upon  the  wall,  and  was  so  placed  that 
fbject  on  which  her  eye  could  rest  on  entering 

And,  in  this  humble  room,  daily  there  might 
ne  of  the  most  touching  scenes  that  the  fancy 
oving  slowly  from  her  bed  chamber,  the  mo- 

a  chair  placed  before  John's  portrait;  she 
upon  it^  lost  in  thoughts — in  those  thoughts 
1  so  truly  called    "  bitter  sweet," — then  she 

as  if  in  deep  communion  with  God,  and 
m  the  picture,  she  '^blessed  herself,"  and 
'  morning  prayer,  during  which  she  never 
from  the  portrait ;  and  as  she  prayed,  tears 

face;  thus,  she  looked,  and  prayed,  and  wept, 
that  exquisite  reflection  of  Cowper — 

vhile  the  wings  of  Fancy  still  are  free, 
:an  view  this  mimic  show  of  thee, 
IS  but  half  succeeded  in  his  theft — 
removed,  thy  pow'r  to  soothe  me  left." 

closing  months  of  her  life,  Mrs.  Banim  was 
her  bed,  and  then  the  portrait  was  placed  in 
re  she  could  look  upon  it  constantly.  John 
3r  once  more,  but  his  health  was  not  sufficient 
D  bear  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  he  wrote 
allows : — 

''Boulogne,  May  Znd^  1830. 
el, 

paralysed  man,  walking  with  much  difficulty. 

and  cautiously,  assisted  by  a  stick,  and  any 
inn  charitable  enough  to  aid  me.  It  is  not  to 
rouble  that  I  thus  describe  myself,  I  only  tell 
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you  to  prepare  you  at  home  for  the  change.  I  look  well, 
my  spirit  is  yet  uncrippled.  Go  to  my  mother's  bed-sic 
soon  as  you  receive  this^  and  say  what  you  can  for  me 
think  she  need  not  know  that  I  am  so  lame.'' 

In  the  month  of  June,  1830,  just  seven  weeks  afte 
date  of  this  letter,  old  Mrs.  Banim  died,  and  the  annoi 
ment  of  her  death  came  with  a  crushing  effect  upoi 
already  weakened  energies  of  her  son — a  son  who  might 
truly  proclaim  himself,  *'tender  and  only  beloved  in  ihesig 
my  mother."  He  declared  that  he  had  never  before  k 
sorrow,  and  was  quite  unmanned  and  prostrated  by  the  c 
of  calamities  which  had  gathered  around  and  burst  upon 
in  his  time  of  sorest  and  mo^t  pressing  need  ;  and  in  a  p 
ysm  of  grief  and  disappointment,  he  thus  wrote  to  Michaei 

"  Boulogne,  July  A^th,  18! 
My  dear  Brother, 

Tou  will  naturally  ask  yourself,  '  Why  has  not  John 
ten  ?'  My  dear  Michael,  I  could  not,  and  I  have  no  explan 
only,  I  could  not.  And  now  I  have  not  a  single  word  i 
purpose  to  say,  although  after  a  fortnight's  silence,  I  do 
The  blow  has  not  yet  left  me  master  of  myself.  A  blc 
deed  it  was.  Your  letter  was  suddenly  thrust  into  my 
and  the  color  of  the  wax  told  me,  at  a  glance,  that  my  n 
had  left  me.  I  fell  to  the  ground,  without  having  open 
I  anticipated  the  contents.  You  tell  me  to  be  tranqui 
is  in  vain.  I  never  felt  anguish  before.  Yet  it  is  true 
the  certainty  of  the  spiritudised  lot  of  our  mother,  is  a 
consolation ;  so  also  is  the  certainty  that  she  died  in  the 
of  those  she  loved  and  who  loved  her. 

Not  a  very  long  time  shall  elapse,  if  I  live,  till  we  m 
Kilkenny.  My  wanderings,  with  God's  leave,  mus 
there/' 

Time  healed  this  wound ;  with  some  slight  return  of 
his  spirits  revived.  The  quarrel  with  the  publisher  c 
Smuggler  was  arranged,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  book  \ 
appear  early  in  the  year  1832 ;  employment  as  a  contr 
to  the  Annuals  and  Magazines  was  obtained,  and  now  a: 
Thomas  Arnold  was  ready  to  accept  Banim's  little  pie< 
the  English  Opera  House. 

These  pieces  were  light  and  ephemeral,  and,  though  j 
ally  successful,  were  not  of  a  character  to  secure  a 
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stock  plays  of  the  theatre.  One,  however,  en- 
eaiA  Fetch,  or  The  Student  of  Gottingen,  was  very 
It  was  an  adaptation  of  The  Fetches,  in  the  first 
e9  by  the  O'Hara  Family,  and  The  Times  thus 
jpon  it.  We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that 
res  would  now  appear  out  of  place,  schooled  as 
1,  by  the  diablerie  and  double-shuffling  of  The 
others.    The  critique  is  as  follows : — 

ramatic  resurrection  of  the  story  of  '  The  Fetches,* 

found  in  the  '  Tales  of  the  O'Hara  Family,'  and  has 
ed  to  the  stage  by  Mr.  Banim,  the  author  of  those 
iering  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  through  the  me* 
matic  entertainment,  to  impress  the  minds  of  an  au- 
lose  supernatural  imaginings,  which  each  individual 
n  while  reading  a  volume  ot  the  mysterious  and  won- 
ink  Mr.  Banim  has  manifested  considerable  adroitness 
s  novel  to  the  stage.  We  think,  at  the  same  time, 
ties  might  have  been  much  better  employed.  The 
\i  the  idea  of  such  absurd  phantasies  as  fetches  and 
69  and   wizards— is  not  merely  ridiculous,  but  it  is 

There  was  scarcely  a  child  (and  we  observed  many 
last  night  witnessed  the  *  fetch*  or  double  of  the  Gottin- 
d  his  mistress,  and  who  recollects  the  wild  glare  of  Miss 
atnity  itself,  much  less  childhood,  would  nave  marked 
lot  tremble  and  shudder  when  the  servant  withdraws 

the  resting-place  of  the  infant.  Such  scenes  cannot 
>uth  ;  and,  leaving  the  skill  of  the  actor  out  of  the 
now  not  how  they  can  give  pleasure  to  age.  This 
^tensibly  instituted  as  a  sort  of  stay  and  support  to 
iglish  opera ;'  and  we  feel  convinced  that  one  well- 
sh  opera,  upon  the  model  of  the  old  school — that 
described  by  General  Burgoyne,  in  his  preface  to  his 

work,  'The  Lord  of  the  Manor,'  would  do  more 
proprietor  of  this  theatre,  and  bring  more  money  to 
ban  '  a  wilderness  of  Franhensteins  and  Fetches/  "  • 

mce  derived  from  his  pay  as  a  play-wright  and 
itributor  was  not,  as  the  reader  may  readily  un- 
GQcient  to  support  him  in  his  illness ;  and  thus 
[its  became  more  involved.  During  the  greater 
ear  1830,  and  duriug  the  whole  of  1831,  his 
yh  few,  were  entirely  occupied  by  complaints  of 
3  and  of  his  poverty.     A  son  was  born  to  him  iu 

til  Fetch"  was  performed  in  Boulogne,  during  Banim's 
:  it  was  translated  into  French  by  a  friend  ;  during  the 
'  the  piece  all  children  were  removed  from  the  theatre. 
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1831^  aud  here  he  found,  mingled  with  his  gladness  at 
event,  a  new  sorrow  for  his  wants ;  but  still,  as  his  < 
smiled,  he  hoped  that  Heaven  would  smile  with  it,  and 
hopeful  he  toiled  onward  until  the  commencement  of  the 
1832,  when  he  wrote  these  few  brave,  pitiable  lines  t 
brother : — 

''Boulogne,  January  %^ik,  183 
My  dear  Michael, 

My  legs  are  quite  gone,  and  1  suH'er  agony  in  tb&fsti 
yet  I  try  to  work  for  all  that/'  \\v^y\ 

Michael,  upon  receipt  of  these  line?,  wrote  to  him,  i 
information  as  to  his  position  in  regard  of  money  matteri 
this  short  note  was  the  reply  : — 

''Boulogne,  Ftlruafy  ^bii,  l%\ 
My  dear  Michael, 

Yes,  it  is  bat  too  true,  I  atn  embarrassed,  more  so  t 
ever  expected  to  be.  By  what  means  ?  By  extravBgi 
My  receipts,  and  my  living  since  the  day  I  left  Englatid,  ^ 
contradict  that.  By  castle  building  ?  No, — '  Tub  Visit 
OF  God.'*' 

Whilst  thus  aflBicted  he  could  atill  serve  Michadj  i 
this  same  time  in  which  these  letters  were  written,  h 
reading  and  correcting  Michaera  tale,  Tie  Gho%i  ffutdt 
his  Family,  and  The  Mayor  o/  Ifindgap.  The  former  w 
we  have  already  shown,  founded  upon  a  dramatic  skeia 
nished  by  John  Banim,  and  wa^  published  in  The  Litr^ 
Romance,  edited  by  Leitch  Bitchie ;  the  latter  appeared 
third  series  of  Tales  by  the  O'Ifara  Famiiy,  to  which 
Martin  contributed  her  admirable  slory  of  Irish  life,  Canvi 

In  this  year  (1832)  the  cholera  was  epidemic  in  Bou 
and  Banim  was  attacked  by  it.  Weak  and  worn  thaE| 
know  him  to  have  been,  he  atroggled  through  it,  and  ft 
relapsed,  and  after  a  fearful  struf^gle  lie  survived  the  i 
attack.  Weak  and  shattered  m  body  for  ever,  weak  and 
tered  for  a  time  in  mind,  this  noble-hearted  man^  who  I 
long  fought  against  sorrow,  and  pain,  and  disappointmeni 
wrote  to  a  Dublin  friend,  then  a  political  and  literary  1 
and  now  discharging  the  duties  of  an  important  and  oi 
post :— 
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"  November  28M,  1832. 
enerous  letter  to  me  on  a  former  occasion  is 
nent  to  address  you  now  upon,  literally,  the 
life  or  death. 

ng  whom  were  my  physicians,  have  kindly 
such  application  as  the  present  on  their  own 
are  certain  avowals  which  I  prefer  making  in 

last  the  honor  of  writing  to  you,  I  was  engaged 
from  which  I  had  been  promised  results  suffi- 
lish  my  independence ;  one  a  novel,  the  *  Dwarf 
er  a  drama,  the  '  Conscript's  Sister/  When 
irly  completed,  my  publisher,  Mr.  Cochrane, 

became  a  bankrupt,  and  legal  advice  induced 

and  begin  three  other  volumes ;  of  these  I 
me  tale  in  two  volumes),  and  was  proceeding 
volume,  when  I  took  the  cholera  and  had  a 
onsequent  loss  of  time  and  increased  expense 

dispose  of  these  two  volumes.  No  regular 
would  treat  for  less  than  three  volumes,  and  I 
^ose  to  Mr.  Leitch  Richie,  for  his  forthcoming 
nance,'  the  tale  in  question  at  a  very  low  rate  : 
'Conscript's  SisteP  ran  at  the  English  Opera 
the  close  of  the  season ;  but  owing  to  the  ne- 
manager  brought  me  nothing.  I  then  set  to 
hings,  until  struck  down  in  such  a  manner  that 
isers  int^dicted  mental  exertion  for  some  time, 
OSS  of  life,  (I  refer  to  their  certificates,)  though 
J  hopes,  that  if  allowed  rest,  freedom  from 
[lange  of  climate,  I  should  rally  and  be  able  to 
alady  which  now  so  sorely  afflicts  me  has  been 
!  the  last  ten  years,  ever  since  I  was  23 — fl  am 
;he  result  of  too  much  labour.  In  truth,  of 
ity  known  volumes  I  have  written,  and  of  treble 
of  matter  in  periodicals,  within  the  ten  years 
three  pages  have  been  penned  free  of  bodily 
I  at  last  ends  in  depriving  me  (temporarily,  my 

s^hould  this  application  succeed)  of  the  use  of 
Ijrains. 

e  circumstances,  with  their  inevitable  conse- 
nly  watit  of  present  and  future  funds,  but  heavy 
d  through  sheer  necessity,  my  literary  friends. 
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French  and  English,  advise  me  to  solicit  temporary  aid  ( 
those  favored  individuals  of  my  country  who  are  Known 
you  are)  for  literary  eminence,  or  as  admirers  and  patron 
literature,  and  to  whom,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  pleased 
to  afford  the  means  (without  inconveniencing  themselves 
saving  for  Iiis  family  the  life  of  a  man  who  is  considered 
perhaps,  too  partial  friends,  to  have  some  daims  on  nati 
sympathy  and  protection.  The  grounds  assumed  by  t 
friends  to  justify  so  flattering  an  ex[>ectation  are  m  follow: 

The  circulation  of  my  books  throu^^h  the  United  Kiiigtl 
their  re-printing  in  America ;  Uieir  having  been  trauslnteJ 
French  and  German;  and  their  uniform  political  teud< 
viz.,  the  formation  of  a  good  and  ntl'cctionate  tVtliiig  bet 
England  and  Ireland.  In  my  own  name  I  add,  that  uut 
hand  of  Heaven  visited  me,  I  am  consscious  of  having  [> 
from  early  youth  a  life  of  industry,  alvvoyts  with  a  view  i 
dependence,  For  instance,  (and  I  quote  facts  easily  i 
tainable)  that  at  seventeen  I  obtained  the  first  prize  a 
first  draughtsman  in  the  Dubhn  Acadumy  of  Arts;  ll 
nineteen  I  wrote  into  wide  circulation  a  Whi^  Journal 
Leimter  Journal)  in  my  native  city  of  Kilkenny  ;  at  tw 
one  I  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  a  general  meeting  ( 
artists  of  Ireland,  for  my  advocacy  with  the  Irish  Goven 
of  their  demands  for  an  incorporated  academy,  which 
now  possess  ;  *  that  at  twenty-two  I  produced  a  succ 
tragedy,  Daynon  and  Pythias,  at  Covent-garden ;  tl 
twenty-iive  I  was  known,  at  least  as  a  national  novehst, 
though  of  an  humble  order,  to  European  literature;  ant 
since  that  period,  I  have  written  twenty  successful  nove' 
five  successful  dramas.  And  I  trust  most  respectfullj 
you  will  not  consider  this  mere  idle  boast,  but  rather  as  a 
of  my  deep  and  conscientious  anxiety  to  show  that  no  ha 
want  of  tlie  pride  of  independence  forces  me  now  before 

My  friends  suggest  to  me  to  add,  that  they  consiilt 
called  on  to  make  known  my  position,  in  order  to  afibiJ 
affluent  protectors  of  literature  the  opportunity  of  savin 
from  death  in  poverty,  from  the  misfortune  of  not  \ 
known  in  time  how  much  might  have  been  accoraph^lu 
my  family  and  myself  by  a  prompt  appeal  to  their  genen 

It  becomes  necessary  to  explain  within  what  time  my  i 
necessities  require  eflectual  relief.     During  the  two  yeai 

•  See  Ibish  Quartkrly  Review,  Vol.  IV,  No.  15.  p.p.  525 
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trnst,  unmerited  disappointment,  I  am  in  debt 
[  mnst  settle  before  Christmas,  or  in  my  present 
.h,  go  to  prison.  A  further  sum  will  be  required 
:  hence,  and  living  two  years  in  a  more  favourable 
jT  step  increasing  the  expense  of  a  helpless  invalid ; 
T  sum  would  not  be  absolutely  necessary  till  early 
before  which  time  I  am  not  advised  to  leave 
For  immediate  necessities  Mrs.  Banim  would  now 
rcept  a  part  of  the  first-named  sum,  as  she  leaves 
t  a  franc  iu  the  house,  and  borrowing  the  money 
ley.  And  now,  sir,  in  conclusion,  if  I  have  not 
cribed  my  melancholy  feelings  on  this  occasion, 
f  expressed  my  sense  of  the  venr  great  trouble  to 
)se  you  by  this  application,  believe  me  it  is  not 
of  understanding  my  own  position,  or  of  duly 
}ors.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

John  Banim/' 
mind  and  body,  "  weary  and  worn/'  he  seemed 
exertion;  and  yet,  amid  his  own  terrible  sufferings, 
is  very  period,  written  the  following  lines,  which 
nonths  afterwards,  pubhshed  by  Cochrane  &  Co., 
place,  London : — 


F  THE  CHOLERA. 

Ume  and  sabjeets, 

(vvtliy  East, 

KTd  1  am  coining 

uidafeul— 

n til  challenged, 

tiilljr  landa  to  roam ! — 

'ch'd  to  iroo  me, 

ledmeliomel 


of  Russia, 
t*  the  more, 
e  songbt  them, 
i  Baltic  shores 
and  he  found  them  I- 
id  with  them  too  7 
ler-tyrant, 
kfthanyou? 

rire  him 

0  wliag  North  ! 
'sT  i  imotc  hjmt 
L  now  1  ninlt«  1 
kill  lor  f  ri-e^om, 
wan  with  Might ! 

;ftto, 

guards  around, 

1  teuA  of  thonaanda, 
the  ground ; 

eacapeme — 
tigitill, 

watch  can  bar  me, 
rork  my  will ! 


He  knows  that  I  can  pass  them. 

As  they  whisper  there  of  me. 
And  at  midnight  deep  be  with  him 

In  his  chamber,  lonelily— 
And  o'er  his  slumbers  beoiding 

My  dark  and  spasmy  fkce. 
Breathe  out  the  breath  wtxkh  maketh 

A  pest-house  of  the  place — 

And  with  my  spume-lips  kiss  him— 

And  with  my  shaking  hand 
Press  down  hia  heart,  and  press  it, 

Till  its  throb  is  at  a  stand- 
Low  laughing,  while  an  horror 

His  despot  eye-ball  dims— 
My  knarled  aims  twined  round  him. 

And  my  cramp'd  and  knotty  limbs ! 

Kings  I— tell  me  my  commission. 

As  from  land  to  land  1  go. 
And  the  time,  and  place,  and  season. 

For  me  my  strength  to  show  ? 
Am  I  here  and  there,  so  near  ye. 

To  watch  ye,  erery  one. 
For  Justloe,  and  for  Judgment, 

And  the  changes  drawing  on ! 

With  the  shadow  of  my  eornlng, 

Why  do  I  shadow  o'er 
The  Spree's  thrice-regal  waters. 

The  imperial  Danube's  roar  ? 
Cro¥rn'd  rulers  of  the  rirers ! 

In  your  hearts  my  question  scan  I 
Ho,  hoi  I  bida  an  answer! 

For  mercy  if  I  can. 
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Not  yet  appear  vnj  ftjot-priuta 

On  the  ocean-kingdom's  strand— 
Kot  yet  my  flend-wlng's  rustle 

Is  beard  in  GalUa's  land  ;— 
All  ye  onshackled  people ! 

Hold  bravely  wliat  ye'rc  ^on— 
With  Freedom  exorcise  me, 

Until  my  race  be  run ! 
Ho !  on  a  land  more  Western 

Observing  her  I've  stood— 
Mnst  /  disarm  the  cravens 

Who  are  kept  to  spill  her  blood— 
And  save  that  man  a  vengeance 

Who  is  brooding  o'er  the  doom 
Of  his  unborn  infknts  batoher'd 

E'en  through  its  mother's  womb? 

Earth .'  tell  me  my  commission, 

As  fipom  land  to  land  I  go, 
And  the  time,  and  place,  and  season, 

For  me  my  strength  to  show ! 
Mankind!  declare  the  limit 

Of  my  stay  and  scope  with  yon ! 
Come— prophecy  the  ending 

Of  the  work  I  have  to  do ! 
Te  cannot !  ye  are  cringing, 

All  Earth,  to  measure  M« ! 
As  if  ye  were,  already, 

Tlie  worms  ye  soon  may  be— 
Surfttce  of  meanest  reptiles 

The  only  living  things 
Left  on  a  world.  In  eclipse 

By  the  spreading  of  my  wings ! 
Te  cannot — and  ye  dare  not ! 

From  the  monarch  6n  his  throne, 
And  the  statesman  in  his  closet, 

To  the  wretch  of  skin  and  bone 
Who  begs  the  crumb  which  keepeth 

A  spark  of  life  in  him— 
Each  thlnketh  of  the  glaring 

Of  my  pest-eyes,  film'd  and  dim ! 

And  tha  monarch,  sideways  glant^ 

Upon  the  costly  thing 
Which  must  give  a  pageant  prooklsa 

Tliat  he  surely  is  a  King, 
Thrills  at  the  sickening  notion 

Of  WHO  may  be  a  prey 
To  my  caresses,  loathsome. 

Ere  his  ooronatton  day  I 

And  the  statesman,  oalcukting 

The  hosts  he  would  send  out, 
Throws  down  his  pen,  tad  idly 

Stares  round  him  in  cold  doubt. 
As  the  icy  thought  doth  seist  him 

Of  WHO  their  might  may  stem— 
Tea,  and  who  may  be  the  wise-one 

To  nuJie  up  the  leas  of  them  t         ' 

Be  hears  tliem  onward  teamplag 

To  the  tramp  of  other  foet— 
He  hears  the  hostile  shouting 

Of  the  armtea  ara.they  meet^ 
Hush !— at  one  side  and  the  other, 

They  are  silent— and  they  stop  — 
An  unseen  hand  hath  touch'd  them ! 

Down  their  weapons  drop  1 

And  they  reel  about  like  drunkards, 

Or  infants  in  their  play. 
And  they^  fall,  convulsed  and  bloated. 

And  blind  to  the  bright  day— 


An^l  in  lieapi  th,L-y  iUr  an4  strufgl 

Until  lit  Iftst  ulllic 
I>eiid,  by  the  nol^Ici  rlrer 

\^'hich  luae«}m£ly  nroi  by  i 
Kuf ra  !  ttmJfl  1  not  do  It, 

WhiX  tbe  CD  ward  ttiadawf  fortb 
Earth  n  puny  hc^st^c  ttini  wlthpr 

To  ilidw  them  their  own  vartlll 
While  brntlier  ciUJi  to  bn>tb&, 

A  gill*  f*'r  brother*!  Wood- 
To  eoiifcuwid  them  tlriere,  fcogsther- 

Hurrah  were  itnol  jpHjdf 
WAi3  ran  tell  me  tnf  csemmUidQitl, 

Aii  from  land  v*  lan^  1  ga. 
Aticl  tht:  ttme,  and  pliuw,  and  wmr 

For  me  my  might  to  show  V 
Mnnkli;*! :  ili-cltti«  the  limit 

tjf  my  niay  bchI  scoije  witJi  you  I 
CiiTnc  vr'^l>l^^-*>  tljetiitliliig 
Of  trie  work  1  have  to  du ! 
A  vrrjttii»«.  vngne  ancf  fritrfiiL, 

Whwe  fill  fill  PT  I  may  bo  I 
Ha  ]  i^oocl  and  iruK  bt4vev«rit 

Ftji  yc  now  your  pyesciti  mBf 
Man  s  heart,  Li  It  not  httrdien'dl. 

Anil  prouii  cx<:«cdlogly  t 
And  am  1  omitj^  to  chiuMsn 
For  hoaata  and  bl*spbemy  ! 

To  chaatcn,  by  Destr^jjlng! 

To  iimra  not  I  till  a  few. 
Alone,  t*  left  Hi  tremlillag^ 

turtli  a  people  to  renew. 
Ami  to  cry—*'  llicpc  i*  ft  Godhead 

"  And  tnjin  hlw  anger  bmrcdj 
''  And  tu  raise  a  tAtas  Ui  (mr  Hiin^ 

"  We,  ]OH«rl>Mmei)  Are  *«,ved ! ' 

Her  sajjta  wbu  belicvfl  not ! 

r II to  you nji? Ives  ye  ssav, 
Tliat  in  deallu  and'tn  caTniptleQ, 

}^timi  the  wurht  huve  paasdawi 
IJo-  XlMi'tUnm.  strane«  aitd  liul 

And  tltv  roteingfl  ufttiat  past 
Oare  ye  yoar  worda  ami  wbdom- 

And  ye  an  t^ut  her  last — 

I    Am  I  com  lug.  am  1  comlnf, 

To  ti'hangc  U  o'er  a.galnt 
I    Anrl  ahapi:  hef  new  posieWn 
I       Fr<^Tn  [  tie  loath  notne  wtvck  gf  i 
'    FKtlfuophv  eon  dole  yo 
L       For  the  Lite  hsrstilf  pfodalmt, 
I    Dlel  liot '  and  le^re  behind  ye 
KolIilDgl  not  even  oatuesl 

Earth's  iaBtftn  jili !  her  w|«  osn 

Who  ic'otr,  or  dcubt,  ur  ttmtt,^ 
Y6  have  roftd  her  akltSf  and  totd 

A  Uestroy  er  drawi*  tb  tiMT  I 
Le  1  the  prupbeta  of  that  ruUi 

l>o  prophesy  ibe  day 
Wlieu  thti  err&nt  t^^ror  rcafajetb 

To  blaxe  Mr  tieart  away  I 

How  uy  ye  ?  am  t  wltti  ye, 

As  a  frtciidi  for  such  an  hmi  ^ 
When  agony,  and  inadnesst 
And  n^|£ht  isbo  tbaU  hate  pd^ 
<    To  touch,  fur  God,  in  season^ 
I        Your  calloDmeu  an  A  JEiide, 

Aiid  5 Lye,  and  submit  ye 
I       To  what  ye  ma^  abidf  ! 
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ftfrtatic! 
le! 

^ewHhlier, 
cen,  gfHM ! 


Inwk— 
^    *.. 

jot 

leave  to  be, 
^  voicti 
rl 
frantic! 

Mil 

dflfliigOcil 

krs  doth — 

mfomidinf, 

Bfbotli! 

the  ihoitic! 
X  bead! 
lie  spareCh 
iMid! 
Laten! 
or  Teina 
dare 
rpUlna! 
e  plaoea 
Mine  In, 

rtir 


Toar  honea  and  your  cattle 
Break  looae,  and  Idck,  and  gore, 

And  your  booaehold  dogs  do  bite  ye, 
Upon  the  hooaebold  floor! 

And  In  crowda  jre  go  together- 
All  re  I  may  have  spared— 

The  king,  uncrowned— the  captain 
Ungirded— not  onsear'd— 

Tlie  mean  and  ragged  cripple— 
The  foolish  and  the  wise— 

The  strong  man,  and  the  weak  one 
Who  did  nerer  urin  a  prlre— 

And  Beaaty— ah  I  proud  Beaofty— 

How  is  it  she  appears 
Abroad,  witboot  her  gior  robes, 

And  the  Jewels  in  her  ears? 
And  mores  she  now  so  graceAil 

As  when  she  used  to  greet 
Hie  tinkling,  which  was  timing 

The  bound  of  her  small  feet  f 

Look  up  I  the  growing  honor 

Half  covers  o'er  your  jky  1 
And  near  is  no  soft  aaore 

To  refreah  the  scorching  eye  I 
And  look  abroad !  your  moontaios 

Do  more  and  work  in  spasms, 
And  your  hoar  seas  are  uplifted, 

And  their  beds  are  yawning  chasms ! 
With  lolling  tongues  ye  hoaraely 

Cry  out,  and  curae  or  pray— 
Kneel  down  1  kneel  down  I  and  wlady 

Dream  on  of  such  a  day  !— 
And  what  though  I  should  smite  ye 

Before  it  comes  so  near— 
Ho !  were  it  not  in  mercy. 

To  make  ye  lore  or  fear  !— 


ame  iu  which  this  CAaunt  appears^  was  entitled 
JAolera.  Smg^  for  Ireland ;  and  purported  to 
ithore  of '  The  O'Hara  Tales/  'The  Smuggler/ 
gst  the  ''  Songs  for  Ireland^'  are  the  following, 
n  a  short  introduction,  stated  to  be  an  attempt 
jish  peasant  some  songs  which  he  might  sing 
%nd  improvement.  The  first  song  is  of  the 
^ellinglon,  and  referring  to  it,  an  old  friend  of 
diatingui^ed  as  a  man  of  genius,  and  as  an 
3  us ;  "I  can  never  forget,  that  one  summer's 
Banim  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Windgap 
Bfith  him  and  poor  Gerald  Oriffin  in  Banim  s 
»king  out  on  his  smiling  garden,  and  we  asked 
us  a  song.  He  commenced  Baoim's  lines  on 
^dlington,  and  at  first  John  seemed  careless, 
ig  went  on,  he  recognised  his  own  lines,  and 
0  start  up  and  catch  Griffin's  hand,  all  he  could 
waved  his  handkerchief  over  his  head,  and  as 
in  his  eves,  he  said — '  I  did  not  think  I  had 
^ses  half  so  goo^/  " 
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90SQ* 


Am— ^'  The  ialtf^  tajif  imii^jf  b^fon 


He  Mild  thtkt  bfl  web  imt  ottr  brothm'— 

Thii  TijDQgrvl  I  bt  fluid  what  we  kiHsw— 
No,  ErlD  1  Diu  dtar  Iftland-motht^rr 

lie  ne'er  hud  bin  bl-ick  bUnjd  from  yoal 
Abii  whnt  thgiigh  the  mMk  cf  yotiT  boiom 

irft^y  vlpji-  «t]d  he^UU  to  kJA  v^elna— 
II f  n  at  but  a  foul  fctreljEn  bhusum, 

UEuti  El  hi  titer  tii  paisan  our  plAinft! 

lie  said  that  the  sword  had  er.jiJrtTcd  ta— 

That  fttiJl  at  Ita  polr^t  we  nm^t  fciie«l^ 
Thu  Ibr!— thnii^UDrt47Ti  it  t»ni\'tfil  \is^ 

We  crowM  U  with  lutrdler  ittcl : 
Thijt  w|tiuiA9  hU  Ritbardf  -  out  vaisnl ! 

Ilia  Ka.«eit3t— *fhnsc  pTutnt?!  wptroil  down 
UIa  WIIIj  I— whose  |rtrtTlt?M  jiwcit^iL  t«9Hl 

Wd  ttiruiftlt  d  nL  Utiierle  tuwu  ! 

III. 
Ko  *  falwhood  and  tnwl  wer?  our  evlU, 

While  forcij  not  a  ft?ttor  amid  twitio— 
Cmn**  N*rUiQioi]f-H;mtie  Koriaana^^ooiti^ 

W**  tfitve  them  our  SpMth  i|  ta  Iht  etOlWl 
And  tfoiicti'  au:iiii  he  wouKl  try  us, 

111  I  he  mkuic  uf  triitiip«t  and  drum^ 
And  OD  trnjior  aiuonf  114  ar  nlg^li  119 

Lcl   hitn  coioe,    the  Hrlgind!    let  him 
coniu! 


Or. 


THE  BEOONCIUATIONf 
Ala-"  fily  Fatntkr 


Thk  old  miLii  be  hneU  at  the  altar. 

Hi*  CTieroif  i  hand  m  tahe. 
And  nt  Afst  hU  weak  v^cts  did  ftilCf, 

And  hij  fKltle  HtiiH  Hid  diake; 
For  hE«  rtnljf  hrare  boy^  hii  ijlorjr, 

Hiid  bf^en  ^trf ioh4!N\  at  ihe  aUtnani 
A  coti'*^  ull  «o  bsi^ipLrd  aud  frorv^ 

By  llie  hdud  whid:i  be  UjOh  iiiiul  it 
tt. 
And  3omi  th«  cihl  m^n  iio[»l;  i^talihtg 

A  nd  Tnu^  which  lina  Hot  gnu*  ^. 
From  undnr  hu  browa  eiuiw  briaklQif 

l-p  inUj  hU  pri*^*ny'»*tB — 
A  111  I  THiw  ld«  Ihnlia  *i'rt'  nnt  ihaWnt!. 

But  bU  ^leitrb'd  hu^ilsi  biAbaMini  *: 
And  he  loiird  a  llorcu  wlah  to  bcta^ 

lEeveugfl  fur  tlic  Uxjr  Lie  Itrati 

IIL 

But  th«  old  maa  lie  tlwn  gtHM^t  1 
him, 

And  thought  of  tho  |d*c*  lie  wjn  h 
And  thoughi  of  tlio  promrM  wbifh 
hint. 

And  tUonf^ht  th*l  rPTpngB  *ti*  »!!V 
And  ihcTi,  tryfiit;  tears.  fUte  a  ntuaui 

■'  Vour  hajiLl : '  beaaid— *'ajre,  tkai 
And  1  dg  forgive  yon^  (ufmima 

!<  or  iiic  !iiikQ  of' our  blt^dliig  htful  - 


Tiie  two  following  pieces  are  illustrative  of  Bauim's  ict 
feuliii^r  of  lrimnp!i"iri  the  ^ucce^^s  of  O'Coiiiu^irs  effort 
secure  Catfiulic  emaiiciijatioij,  m\d  of  his  conieiiipt  of 
species  of  propaguiidism  in  religion  wliich  is  now,  in  Ire! 
known  as  *'son|>erism/'  The'liumor  of  tlic  latter,  altln 
broad,  is  to  be  judged  by  tlie  standard,  doim  to  which  it 
written,  namely,  a  isemi-religioas,  semi^political  street  ballai 


*  Should  ibe  rondEfr  ohuoH.'  to  wicct  nf\f 
subject  t0  whom.  In  182^,  thtM  llnpa  were 
a4ilrosAed,  be  I3  teqneatL'il  to  rei,>j]li;ct  that, 
slncD  the  pa.^ini;  era  gt^At  incrasure,  unml- 
tutti*  has  wholly  i'tr^icod  frutn  the  liiiufla 
aud  bearta  of  Irialitncn  the  huaUJlty  whlcJj 
they  bad  pirvloualy  fcU  towards  a  gr^ttt 
pCTifina|;c-  Of  course  the  ver^t^  do  not  at 
u1  api^ly  at  present :  thcjr  iniiy,  however, 
■tand  aa  a  irue  n-cord  of  fbnner  IWIln^ 
now^-almud  ituwn  hv-  aJudkVous  conciUk- 
tiou. 

t  mcbnrd  n. :  he  tnnde  Ibe  first  atteinpt 
at  a  n?Kiilarciinqui>4t  of  Ireland  iu  the  flf'M, 
and  'Cludt^  U\t  cainp«il^  agnJnit  yaiiuji^ 
ArtkuT  Mar  Htnrcttui  &Kumnah^  by  con- 
tenting that  the  .^cttlcrB  of  the  polis  ahguld 
pay  an  anniml  tritiuti!  tor  twiXing  in  tU^ 
country. 

$  In  the  county  of  We^furd  L»  n  yhiei: 
called  *•  tbe  ]>&»  of  plumc^v'*  from  the  grent 
akughlcr  of  lu»9«:i  svmy  which  took  plitce 
in  il:  aSu^t  th1aov«'nt,  wo  flud  hi  in  writkiK 
to  l^antaiidf  tlut  uf  H^HKi  veteran  trooiift, 


with  whom  ho  bad  come  ^  Ireland, 
a  prumjae  t»  <:»ni].Lii;r  U  (br  tJluJ^ 
luul  but  about  4,i>tM)  rQiiidioln^:  a 
end*  bia  curloua  letter  (after  dee 
tho  ti^iwiitfbilltj  of  qneUiiLf  ^  1 
t^ncnijeN  In  tbn  Aoldji  by  advisUtg  Oi 
of  axtuftniuation^  hf  deatmytuf 
cattle  and  arrngglon,  miAt  wHi 
Dldldren.  wbkh  U«>iwt-idy  ctirM 
iffoci;  but  of  which  It  waa  Klu 
iuGct  Hwor  who  reaped  Ihc  advantafe' 

f  Wllbatn  £1L,  who  wnheatrabyi 
and  diiiiriidAed  ^rrlaon*  at  UiDBrk 
comprlk-d  to  rsiLw  the  ale£e. 

Ii  The  furmidnbio  w«j&iioii  doaeri^ 
Silencer,  a  blow  frotii  whk'h— deal*  I 
imn  ta  m«icH  -1W4,  in  hU  tlnaa*  t*  1 
a.  rider  lu  twfi  balri»ii  from  thfi  akhU 
ei^dle! 

Y  Tho  fh£t«  of  theae  roraea  o«fiim 
little  iiicKiiitaln<otuipel,  la  Ibe  com 
Clare,  at  the  time  whc<a  effotti  were 
to  put  an  end  to  the  factlon-flgbtinf 
iTiabi 


Jt>H{C  9A^qc. 
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£S  ELECTION. 
t  Dogme  Wmitrr* 

L 
Ennis  town, 
rious  battle, 
t  (Ud  there  go  down, 
n  Fftttle ; 
ngth  «nd  ooarage,  too, 

0  the  rout,  boyv— 
bloat  aad  tnie, 

is  «p«ak  oat,  boys. 

u. 
ley  msed  to  say 
iakenoflght,boya» 
id  ckor  our  vay — 
boagUt  them  right,  boys; 
fere  both  astray, 
•found  guides,  boys, 
ore  fouflht  that  day— 
9  figlit^  besides,  buys. 

m. 
hey  used  to  say 
\  frieae  coats,  boys, 
Teech  "  Hurra!" 
their  rotes,  boys ; 
land's  prectoBS  tears, 
,  did  drop,  boys, 
IS  ttiirear 'd  throogb  years, 
them  st<q>,  boys. 

*r  what  r  hey  11  say 
Lafcfi  tJicy  net,  UfiySj 
that  wtiU  wun  duy, 
nu  tnort  wd3  be,  hoys— 
a  Enaiifiil  ^jart^ 
juntry  1x3  Lti,  iKkj-ji— 
ay  wrap  u  manmi  heirl^ 
cioLb,  boyi  \ 

Jley  used  to  wy, 
m^hX  to  tiilnit,  boyit, 
ech'd  our  Toteiawaff 
or  the  drinks  Tjoya  \ 
EUD  Ciuoe  Ntronij  tiiat  day, 
roh'd  lifi  up,  boyj, 
»TB  thtra  their  laf ,  't 

1  Bupt  boys  1 

irt  were  ttcre.  tJiat  day, 
for  all  oar  thrtnta^  ^y^ 
«  we  tum'd  iwoy^ 
-with  our  votes,  boyi ; 
\p§^  both  red  oitd  blut^ 
umoni    tbey  drew  ocat^ 

t  we  bet  them,  too, 
trtsto  cbeer,  boj^ ! 


tit  worth  looking  at ! 
feathers  tall,  boys, 
)  kin  poor  Pat, 
Board,  aud  all,  boys— 


And  then  to  see  bow  ona  strong  thought, 

And  one  good  bhuit  of  breath,  boys. 
To  nothing  all  their  grandeur  brought— 

These  sons  of  Are  aad  death,  boys ! 
nil. 
Ay .'  as  that  parting  olieer  we  cheer'd 

To  send  thetn  to  their  beds,  boya, 
And  as  their  open  files  we  clear'd 

With  Dan  abore  oar  beads,  boys— 
Who  then  was  strong  'i  The  sojer  grand, 

A  hireling  for  hia  pay,  boys. 
Or  we,  the  tillers  of  God's  land, 

Unarm'd,  bat  fines,  that  day,  boys  I 

IX. 

A  glorious  battle,  fought  and  won. 

By  heads  and  hearts— not  hands,  boys-« 
Yet  worth  the  whole  that  we  have  done 

With  all  our  nightly  bands,  boys— 
And  it  has  sliown  us  there's  more  strength 

In  Union,  wise  and  cool,  boys. 
Than  In  a  pike,  a  mile  In  length. 

And  a  gUmt  that's  a  fool,  boys. 

X. 

Ould  Shamust  fought  another  flght 

On  the  first  day  of  July,  boys. 
And  kU  field  show'd  another  sight, 

When  ftom  It  he  did  fly,  boys— 
For  there  lay  Ireland's  loyal  youth. 

Too  stiff  to  run  away,  boys, 
And,  what  was  worse— to  tell  God's  trnth— 

Ould  Shamns  lost  the  day,  boys. 

XI. 

But,  **  July  the  first,''  it  comes  about 

Again,  and  'tis  our  own,  boys .' 
Without  a  drop  of  blood,  without 

One  widow's  sigh  or  groan,  boys  .* 
So,  hurra !  hurra !  and  let  us  pray 

For  all  onr  fixture  fights,  boys. 
Bloodless,  though  bould,  like  this,  to-day, 

For  all  our  fiitore  rights,  boys. 


THE  HEW  REFOBMATION. 

Aut-**rM,Ady(mA«ar 

What  roaring  ekter 
Wmt  Aatf  Mt  PoflMy's  Wedding,  O' 


Oh,  did  you  hear 

What  roaring  cheer, 
What  brave  new  coats  and  breeches,  O, 

And  new  shoes,  too. 

For  all  of  you. 
Whose  ould  brognes  wanted  stitches,  O, 

Were  ready  got. 

When  that  they  thought 
The  popish  of  this  nation,  O, 

To  dress,  and  do. 

And  feed  into 
Their  grand  new  Reformation,  0? 

Diddberadoo ! 

Hubbebubboo ! 
Their  grand  new  Reformation,  0 ! 

That,  in  a  shake. 

They  swore  would  make 
Its  own  of  our  poor  nation,  0 ! 


Orange  soog  goes  to  this  I 
Lines  are— > 
ret,  in  Old  Bridge  town, 

glorious  battle—"  I 


t  Equivalent     to    **quit    scores    with 
them"— used  on    a  remarkable   occasioB 
during  the  Clare  Election. 
%  James  IL 
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Ttielr  cause  to  pnp^ 

The  prmty-crop 
That  year  fiill  d  In  ould  Erin,  O; 

And  hungry  bowU, 

WW  whidy  bow'la, 
And  dads  apast  all  wearin\  0, 

To  Caran  went, 

And  home  were  sent 
Well  eoated  and  soft  hearted,  O, 

Who,  all  the  way, 

To  the  Saints  did  say— 
••  Och !  it's  we  that  are  conrarted,  0  I 

With  your  diddheradoo : 

And  your  habbabubboo ! 
And  your  grand  new  Reformation,  0 .' 

That,  in  a  shake. 

Its  own  win  make 
Of  oar  poor  bastely  nation,  O  !** 

III. 

A  nate  young  crop 

Meantime  did  pop 
Up  through  ould  Erin,  gratis,  0— 

Which,  when  they  fbund. 

The  raps  tum'd  round 
Again*  wid  the  new  praties,  0— 

Saying—**  As  line  saints. 

And  Protestants, 
W«  et  your  good  mate  dinners,  Q^ 

But  the  praty-food 

Mnst  now  be  chew*d 
By  common  popish  sinners,  0 ' 

Diddheradoo! 

Httbbabttbbool 
Tour  grand  new  Beformation.  0 ! 

That,  in  a  shake, 

Ye  swore  would  mi&e 
Its  own  of  Ireland*s  nation,  0  T 

IV. 

The  saints  grew  cross 

At  their  dead  loss. 
And  at  meh popish  tndson,  O, 

And,  day  by  day, 

rm  loth  to  say. 
For  th0  same  they  got  Bore  laiaoo,  O; 

Some  convarts  fell, 

Through  Isar  of  hell. 
Back  to  the  ould  persuasion,  0— 

Some  did  demand 

Too  much  in  haad 
To  work  out  their  salvation,  0 ; 

Dlddhendoo! 

Hubbabubboo  I 
The  grand  newReformation,  0 ! 

Sure,  in  a  shake, 

Ita  own 'twill  Make 
Of  our  benighted  nation,  0 1 


Tom  Hews  did  crave. 

His  sowl  to  save, 
A  pair  of  shoes  so  dainty,  0~* 

For  th*  RMniah  rognei 

Alone  wear  brogues, 
And  the  shoes  are  nate  and  sainty,  0  ;— 

And  the  saints  said  **  Yea." 

But  nerertheleat, 
Wid  the  brogues  they  thought  to  blind 

•<No,**sJysT^Hews, 
"  You  promised— shoes*'— 
And  he  left  the  brOfoes  behind  him,  0  ;— 


••Diddhcndeol 

And  hubbabubboo 
Tour  grand  naw  Retormstio 
Is  this  the  way 
Ye  think  to  pay 
The  oonvarta  of  the  natton,^ 
n. 

In  cburch.  you  kno 
¥mm  h»it,belDw, 

(And  fftlth,  1  like  Ihclr  notl 
Til*  islDti  DOutrtiTf 
To  bttfp  aUvB 

The  iranQth  of  ilselr  detotU 
And,  to  be  sxa^ 

ThEy'TE  hol*«  piada  In  oold 
Thronplli  wlilch  the 
Gomes  up,  corapLa* 

And  you  nerer  *<?e  t  he  firtn 
nWdhcrwlM  ^ 
And  liubbatiituboo 

Yoni  grand  new  Refpnnstl 
And  Jouck  and  Hpc 
To  the  fln  orgeat  en 

That'i  prich.'4l  in  pjuldy'j  ti 

vn. 

Not  kn owing  thi% 
PoorBrtdgvtTWisi 

Bent  on  her  recaatation,-0, 
Stood  over  the  hdh 
TiU  she  thought  tt 

Of  red-hot  hell  her  station, 
And  her  petQcoat 
Did  puff  and  float, 

By  the  halt  fweli'd  Uke  a  1 
Thoa  Breedge  ran 
Wid  her  morther- 

And  swore  'twas  the  divvV 
**  Diddheradoo! 
Hubbabubboo ! 

Is  this  your  Befomatton.  < 
Och !  here  I'm  faai 
Ye^hastety  pMk, 

To  tl^  ould  lUth  of  the  na) 


Ould  blind  Moll  R 
Her  sale  tashow. 

Of  a  Friday  et  thefar  bacon, 
And  the  spare  rib 
Stuckinher  maw 

The  first  oHe  Out  had  takei 
Then  sore  she  hat 
And  loudly  call'd 

On  the  saints  above  for  xnai 
Crying  In  her  race 
As  she  quit  the  pi 

*  Och,  where  are  you,  fisth 
UUakM! 
And  my  curse  on ; 

For  one  grand  Befonnatiai 
That  i^ftkes  oa  aU 
Toar  fflrrle*s  ma* 

Of  a  FHA^y,  in  tMt  nsHoa, 

^^ 

These  things,  and 
The  saints  made  ■ 

Until  at  last  'twas  tould  'ei 
That  not  a  rap 
They  did  entnp. 

But  to  the  prieet  had  soul* 


JOHN 

BANIM. 

viitluit. 

ABd,Ba]riih6.**M7lx>r<l, 

ti 

Upon  my  word, 

mbrts. 

Is  not  ao  near 

Aa  we  did  bear. 

Maa^Ol 

For  thia  benighted  nation.  0, 
So,  till  It  eomes. 

Kd^rm&tioB.  0, 

Let's  sare  o«r  cmmbt 

For  the  next  new  Refoimatlon,  0 ! 

Ike, 

8o,Ullal«o! 

oald]iuk» 

And  wirrasthroo ! 

iUon,9f 

Their  grand  new  Reformation,  0, 

That  now  most  take 

aUx'd 
daxM 

Some  time  to  make 

Its  own  of  Ireland's  nation,  0 ! 

O- 

49J 


this  leiigth,  inserted  these  verses,  as  manj  of 
«  come  before  the  reader;  the  little  book  in 
ear  being  xu>v  one  of  those  found  only  in  the 
lies  of  the  '^  lots''  of  literary  sale  rooms, 
f  the  attadCB  of  cholera  on  Banim*s  health, 
id  lamentably,  evident.  He  found  himself 
ntinued  exertion  ;  and  at  a  time  too  when  the 
a  was  most  needed ;  for,  at  the  close  of  1832 
Eks  born  to  him ;  but  life  they  told  him  could 
red  by  a  total  cessation  from  all  occupation. 
I  sentence,  and,  much  perplexed,  he  thus,  an< 
ote  to  Michael  :— 

''Boulogne,  Deeember  30, 1838, 
isible  for  me  to  go  on.  For  the  last  six  montha 
ban  of  the  physicians,  not  to  work,  at  the  risk 
16  ban  continues  for  a  year.  In  fact  the  cholera 
lat  the  partial  paralysis  of  my  limbs  extended, 
irith  my  head.  Idleness  has  made  me  better, 
ne  hopes  of  health,  and  continuation  of  life,  if  I 
(id  gomg  about,  in  hired  vehicles,  and  soforth. 
to  end  r 

weeks  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  Mrs.  Banim 
I,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  payment  of 
I  had  been  given  in  part  payment  of  the  copy- 
muggler  by  the  publisher :  and  she  took  this 
caUiiig  upon  some  of  Banim's  literary  friends, 
tow  oouBtlymeu,  and  represented  to  them  her 
e  in  health  and  fortune.  All  aided  her,  by 
aitar  before  the  public,  but  her  best  and  most 
5  was  the  editor  of  The  Tim09i  1>^  whom  Garlyle 
i  "  The  Thunderer,"  the  father  of  John  Sterling. 
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The  Sterlings,  father  aud  son,  bad,  during  Banim's 
in  London,  been  kind  to  him ;  yoang  Sterling  li 
have  seen,  taken  him  down  on  a  visit  to  Cambridge 
shown  him  its  ^'  lions/'  and  introduced  him  at  Tl 
Old  Mrs.  Sterling  had  stood  as  Godmother,  witl 
Banim,  for  John's  first  child,  Mary ;  and  now,  ei 
month  of  January,  1833,  Mr.  Sterling  crowned  hi 
by  wriling,  in  The  litnes^  a  brilliant  and  truthful 
behalf  of  his  sick  and  suffering  friend.  The  app< 
been  at  once  supported  by  The  Spectator,  Banim  thus 
his  gratitude  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  Tk 

'*  Sir, — Accept  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for 
exertions  made  by  The  Times,  and  since,  by  the 
London  Press.  Through  you,  sir,  I  request  your  1 
labourers  to  receive  my  cordial  thanks,  and  perha 
allow  me  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  i 
on  another  subject. 

In  a  very  beautiful  article  on  my  affairs,  which  1 
extracted  in  The  Courier  of  the  Hth  from  The  Spec 
is  one  little  phrase  reflecting  on  the  character  of  t 
which  I  at  present  reside,  the  only  one  penned  by 
ous  though  unknown  advocate  that  did  not  gi' 
sincerest  gratification;  for  I  am  bound  to  dech 
every — ^the  most  delicate — sense  in  which  the  \ 
hospitality  can  apply,  I  have  experienced  it  in  Bou 
French  as  well  as  English ;  that  here  I  found  : 
kindest,  the  truest,  in  adversity — In  a  word,  sir, 
my  necessary  departure  from  Boulogne  will  be  tc 
deep  regret  and  affliction,  and  I  pray  you  to  allow 
these  true  sentiments  of  my  heart. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obliged  obedie 

John  Ba 

Boulogne-sur-mer,  Jani 

These  appeals  excited  the  humanity  and  generoa 
distinguished  persons.  Liberal  sums  were  fo 
Banim,  through  Dr.  Bowriug,  from  the  late  Ear 
through  Mr.  Ashburnham,  from  that  never-tirii 
the  strugghng  man  of  genius,  the  late  Sir  Bobert 

Ireland  was  not  on  this  occasion  inactive.  M 
neglect  the  memory  of  our  great  dead ;  of  thos 
Thought  who 
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US  £rom  the  page  in  which  they  breathe/' 
generally  williag  to  assist  the  needy  literary 
tires  aid  in  misfortunes  which  have  came  upon 
his  own  faults  nbr  by  bis  own  vices.  After 
of  iBanim^s  letter  to  Th^  Hmes,  a  subscription 
th  opened ^n  Dviblrn^  and  in  Clonmel^  and  the 
during  the  first  day  in  Dublin,  were  these  : — 
,  £2;  F.  B.  H.,  £2;  Sichard  Barrett,  £1 ; 
on,  £1 ;  Charles  :  Meara,  £1 ;  Samuel  Lover, 
«{  TAe  Nmidansi  £1 ;  T.  W.,  6s. 
Ireat  B>o(»n  was  offered,  free  of  charge,  for  the 
ing  a  public  meeliug  in  aid  of  the  Banim  Fund, 
iiijrwaa  accord  ijigl}'  heldj  on  the  3  Ist  of  January, 
■d  Mayor,  Aklenuan  Archer,  presiding.  The 
^port  of  the  speecht's  made  and  the  resolutions 
other  particubrs  of  this  interesting  event : — 

IIPTION   TOR    THE    AUTHOR  OF    "  TALES    BY 
THK   o'bARA    FAMILy." 

ire  was  a  meeting  of  the  friends  and  admirers  of 
author  of «  The  Nowlans,'  and  other  Irish  novels, 

8  Taviem,  Dawson-street.  The  attendance  upon 
most  fespeotable^  and  comprised  men  of  all  sects, 

issions.     Amongst  those  present,  we  noticed  tho 

>  High  SberifT,  (Captain  Lynar;)  Richard  Sheil, 

•gati  John  O'Connell,  Esq. ;  J.  W.  Calcraft,  Esq.  ; 
;  Thomas  J.  Mulvany,  Esq. ;  Charles  Meara,  Esq. ; 

!• ;   J.  dimming,  Esq. ;  F.  VV.   Wakeman,  Esq. ; 

). ;  P.  Cortisi  Esq. 

ht  Hon.  the  LORD  MAYOR  in  the  chair. 

^.  Costelioe,  Esqrs.,  were  requested  to  aa|  as  secre- 

tad  from  Mr.  Howell,  regretting  that  he  was  unable 
elosing  one  pound  as  his  subscription. 
P. ,  taoved  the  first  resolution.  The  resolution  con- 
t  of  two  facts  which  stood  in  a  melancholy  antithesis 
t  asserted  the  great  eminence  of  Mr.  Banim  as  an 
'eflected  so  much  honor  upon  his  country,  and  the 
to  wbieh  that  dittiagnished  gentleman  had  been 
uoy  fault  of  his  own,  out  by  a  viutation  ttf  which 
verity  w^re  equally  exposed.  Read  a  work  of  Mr. 
I  will  see  him  in  imagination  placed  on  the  summits 
ok  to  the  mournM  realities,  and  you  will  behold 
a  bed'ibf  pain,  in  loneliness  and  in  sorrow,  and 
r  solace  than  that  which  is  deriyed  from  the  con- 
is  misfortunes  have  been  the  result  of  long  continued 
of  any  violation  of  those  rules  of  prudence,  to  the 
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infringement  of  which  men  of  great  fthilities  are  erron 
posed  to  be  habitually  prone.  That  Mr.  Banim  was  a  i 
and  surpassing  talents  was  beyond  dispute.  His  works  \ 
with  that  fidelity  to  nature  which  placed  him  at  the 
writers  of  fiction  of  our  time. — Pathos»  derived  from 
and  most  natural  sources — ^the  faculty  of  imparting  a  mo 
terest  to  scenes  which  in  ordinary  life  are  attended  with 
rudeness  and  vulgarity,  which  at  first  view  woald  se^n 
them  unfit  for  the  excitement  of  that  species  of  emotlo 
the  great  end  of  the  writers  of  romance  to  produce^! 
nion  over  the  imagination  of  his  readers,  by  which  hi 
events  of  his  narrative  with  such  a  vividness  before  thei 
almost  appear  to  belong  to  their  own  ezistenoe,  snd  to 
by  themselves — a  great  mastery  of  the  picturesque^-a  fi 
of  diction,  glowing  and  illummated  with  brilliant  tho 
are  among  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Banim's  works, 
won  the  suffrages  of  every  man,  whose  opinion  b  of 
these  countries.  The  public,  by  far  the  best  critic,  ba 
upon  them  which  time  will  not  break.  There  is  not 
hears  me— there  are  few  individuals  in  this  great  city 
read,  I  might  be  justified  in  saying,  who  have  not  wept  t 
mirable  delineations  by  Mr.  J5anim  of  those  strange 
which  arise  in  this  island  of  ours,  which  is  so  full  fit 
materials  of  merriment  and  of  woe,  of  weeping  and  of  I 
which  it  requires  a  mind  with  such  a  krtowledge  of  mirtl 
as  Mr.  Banim  possesses,  to  describe.  He  is  not  inferio 
province  to  Walter  Scott,  and  if  his  writings  have  not 
high  and  lucrative  a  celebrity,  it  was  perhaps  to  be  asi 
having  chosen  Ireland  (to  use  a  professional  phrase)  f 
The  English  reader  did  not  understand  Ireland^  and  wi 
lified  to  estimate  the  truth  of  that  likehess  whose  ongir 
witnessed  ;  but  it  was  incumbent  on  every  man  who  lov 
every  roan  who  had  the  least  sentimetit  of  iitcrarv  \ 
come  forward  and  raise  a  mati,  still  young,  and  cap: 
great  things,  from  the  calamitous  posture  in  which  t 
years  had  placed  him.  Let  Ireland,  his  own  country 
In  England,  through  the  means  of  the  great  journal  o 
the  Times,  a  knowledge  of  his  misfortunes  had  been  cii 
effect,  he  (Mr.  Sheil)  thought,  would  be  most  servici 
Banim.    But  Ireland  had  a  double  office  to  parform- 

fentleman  who  had  done  her  honor  from  his  di^icultiej 
icate  her  own  character  in  rescuing  one  of  those  w 
accounted  among  her  chief  ornaments,  from  that  ruin 
was  deeply,  but  not  irretrievably  plunged.  Let  hii 
the  couch  on  which  he  is  laid  ;  let  him  feel  how  much 
ciated ;  let  him  drink  of  that  best  of  all  restoring  draii  j 
to  be  found  in  the  consciousness  of  a  profound  syin 
those  whose  kindly  opinion  is  of  the  best  value.  Let  J 
himself,  '^my  country,  from  which  I  am  far  away,  has  i 
me.*'  The  thought  will  be  a  salubrious  one.  It  will  be 
and  confidence,  and  hope.  His  pen  will  fly  agaija  to 
which  despair  had  almost  palsied,  and  he  will  live  to  ad 
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ibntions  to  those  iiMutterpieeea  from  whi<^h  we  have 
ih  pleasure,  but  man;^  pages  of  which  were  written  in 
none  but  those  familiar  with  the  calamities  of  litera- 
ciate.    (Loud  cheers.) 

feconded  the  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Shell.  The 
ied  unanimously. 

n  proposing  the  second  resolution,  said,  that  it  would 
ttempt  pronouncing  a  panegyric  upon  the  great  merits 
;  these  had  been  already  touched  upon  by  a  masterly 
tleman  who  preceded  him.  It  would  not  be  required 
further  praise  upon  Mr.  Banim,  than  by  referrmg  to 
aim's  novelB,  or  tales,  for  ihej  sufficiently  indicated 
ition,  and  his  wonderfully  descriptive  powers.  (Hear,) 
a  mentioned  his  fbrst  meeting  with  Blr.  Banim,  as  he 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Banim  reminding 
f  r.  W.)  had  been  the  medium  of  bestowing  upon  him 
of  his  drawings.  The  conseouence  of  that  acquaint- 
iving  to  Mr.  Banim  letters  of  introduction  to  literary 
ion,  not  one  of  whom  did  not  afterwards  thank  him 
lis  making  them  acquainted  with  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
ars.)  Mr.  Banim*s  career  to  prosperity  was  stopped 
I,  and  his  afflictions  were  increased  by  the  failure  of 
whom  he  was  engaged.  When  Irishmen  saw  how 
ving  was  treated  by  the  people  of  New  York— when 
ery  part  of  the  world  made  tributary  to  the  genius  of 
W.)  was  sure  that  the  claims  of  Mr.  Banim  upon 
would  not  be  disregarded.  (Oheers.) 
John  O'Oonnell  seconded  the  resolution  proposed  by 
he  resolution  passed  unanimously, 
solution  was  proposed  'by  Mr.  Norton,  and  seconded 

iftated  that  there  were  many  gentlemen,  who  were,  in 
'  this  beine  the  last  day  of  term,  unable  to  attend 
had  promised  him  to  gite  moft  substantial  proofs  of 
fer  Mr.  Banim. 

r.  Ghroves,  in  proposing  a  resolution,  expressed  a  hope 
was  arising,  as  far  as  literary  men  were  concerned, 
M»rks  of  public  gratitude  would  be  conferred  upon 
Dg,  instead  of  being  reserved  to  g^ace  their  monu- 

lar  (High  Sheriff  of  the  city)  felt,  he  said,  great 
ng  his  aid  to  so  excellent  an  object  as  that  for  which 
c£iy  assembled.  (Hear^hear.)  He  was  rejoiced  to 
upon  such  an  occasion,  there  was  a  complete  un- 
ng  and  sentiment  amongst  all  parties  and  all  classes. 

oee  proposed  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  the 

d  said,  he  felt  honored  in  being  allowed  in  an  assembly 
(mall,  but  one  of  -distinguished  talent,  to  second  the 
as  ^lad  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Groves,  had  ad- 
fashion  of  allowing  persons  of  genius  to  ''pine  in 
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want,"  and  after  their  miserable  demise,  the  railing  of  spl 
monuments  to  their  memory. 

The  poet's  fate  herein  is  shown. 
He  asks  for  bread,  they  give  a  stone. 

It  would  be  impertinent,  in  such  a  meeting,  to  do  more  than  t 
them  uf  the  fate  of  many  a  genius  who  perished  by  actual  ^ 
Otway,  Butler,  Ghatterton,  and  many  others,  would  arise  I 
their  imaginations.  Let  Ireland  begin,  and  let  Mr.  Banim  a 
family  feel  the  full  effects  of  such  beginning — 

For  few  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 

The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar, 
Ah  1  who  can  tell  how  many  a  soul  sublime 
Has  felt  the  influence  of  malignant  star, 
Check'd  by  the  scoff  of  Pride — by  Envy's  frown. 
And  Poverty's  unconquerable  bar  ? 
He  had  only  further  to  say,  that  it  gave  him  pleasure  to  find 
meeting  gentlemen  differing  on  other  matters,  but  unanimous 
call  of  suffering  merit,  and  would,  in  conclusion,  remind  therr 
Seven  wealthy  towns  contend  for  Homer  dead, 
Through  which,  when  living,  Homer  begged  his  brei 

Mr.  Lover  pointed  out  the  ereat  advantages  to  be  derive 
gentlemen  taking  upon  themselves  the  office  of  collectors  a 
their  friends.  As  an  instance  of  the  advantage  to  be  derive 
doing  so,  he  stated  that  he  was  now  able  to  hand  in  £12.  10 
Bcriptions  to  their  treasurer. — (Hear.) 

Mr.  P.  Gostelloe  found,  he  said,  men  of  all  parties  most  i 
to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  Mr,  Banim.  (Hear.)  Mr.  Ba 
had  known  from  his  childhood,  and  no  man  could  be  better  i 
relation  of  life — it  would  not  be  possible  to  know  a  kinder  f 
better  son,  a  warmer-hearted  brother,  a  more  affectionate  h 
or  a  fonder  father  than  John  Banim.  (Cheers.)  He  had 
Mr.  Banim  to  perform  acts  of  the  most  disinterested  bene^ 
and  to  relieve  the  wants  of  others,  when  his  own  means  w 
very  ample.  (Hear.)  The  people  of  Kilkenny  felt  honored 
Banim  belonging  to  them,  and  they  would,  ere  long,  giv 
countryman  the  best  proof  of  their  regard  for  him.  He  n 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Morrison,  who  had  the  kindness  to  gi^ 
his  room  upon  that  occasion.     (Cheers.) 

Mr.  J.  D.  Logan  seconded  the  resolution,  and  stated  that 
corresponded  with  Mr.  Morrison  upon  the  subject,  and  cov 
the  alacrity  with  which  Mr.  Morrison  had    responded  to 
quest  for  his  rooms.     (Hear.) 

Richard  Sheil,  Esq.  M.P.  was  then  called  to  the  chair,  anc 
having  been  returned  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  meeting  adj 

Several  subscriptions  were  paid  by  the  gentlemen  preaeni 
pounds  were  eiven  by  Mr.  Sheil. 

The  followmg  Resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to  :— 

Moved  by  Richard  L.  Sheil,  Esq.  and  seconded  by  FatricV 
Esq.: 

Resolved — That  we  have  heard,  with  sentiments  of  the 
sympathy,  an  account  of  the  state  of  destitution  with  whi 
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Banim,  Author  of  "  The  Tales  op  the  0*Hara 
many  other  literary  productions  of  distinguished 
luced  by  the  visitation  of  a  painful  and  protracted 
ohibiting  the  exertion  of  his  intellectual  powers^ 
>f  the  means  of  support  for  himself  and  his  family, 
x;  Weld,  Esq.,  and  seconded  by  Morgan  John 

;  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon,  as  Irishmen  and 
i,  to  use  our  best  exertions  towards  the  relief  of 
writings  have  contributed  largely  to  our  intellec- 
ind  have  elevated  the  character  of  our  common 
ie  of  literature, 
las  Norton,  Esq.»  and  seconded  by  Charles  Meara, 

;  a  subscription  be  forthwith  opened,  towards 
relieve  Mr.  Banim's  pecuniary  privations ;  and 
of  the  following  Gentlemen  be  now  appointed  to 
>n  into  effect,  and  to  superintend  the  management 
5  sum  contributed :— • 

1.  the  Lord  Mayor ;  Mr.  High  Sheriff  Lynar ; 
Heir,  F.T.O.D. ;  Colonel  D'Aguilar,  Adjutant- 
larles  Boyton,  F.T.C.D. ;  Richard  Lalor  Shell, 
s  Semple,  Esq. ;  Morgan  John  O'Connell,  Esq.  ; 
(q. ;  Joseph  Burke,  Esq. ;  Thomas  Norton,  Esq. ; 
jq. ;  J.  W.  Calcraft,  Esq.  ;  George  Howell,  Esq. ; 
sq. ;  Rev.  Edward  Groves ;  Frederick  William 
Sheehan,  Esq. ;  Michael  Staunton,  Esq. ;  Patrick 
omas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.D. ;  J.  S.  Close,  Esq. ; 
Ssq.  ;  Ross  Cox,  Esq. ;  William  Cumming,  Esq.  ; 
;  J.  S.  Coyne,  Esq. ;  W.  Carleton,  Esq  ;  Thomas 

h  Burke,  Esq.,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Edward 

Isaac  Weld,  Esq.,  be  requested  to  act  as  Trea- 
nittee. 

or  Lynar,  and  seconded  by  J.  W.  Calcraft,  Esq. : 
:  our  best  thanks  are  due  to  the  conductors  of  the 
wspaper,  for  having  brought  into  public  notice  the 
of  Mr.  Banim,  and  for  their  continued  exertions 
to  the  most  appropriate  means  of  affording  him 

lose,  Esq.,  and  seconded  by  William  Kertland,  Esq. : 

t  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  Mr.  Mor- 

less  in  affording  the  accommodation  of  his  rooms 

Eision. 

r  having  left  the  Chair,  and  Richard  Lalor  Shell, 

I  been  called  to  it,  it  was 

las  Norton,  Esq.,  and  seconded  by  Joseph  Burke, 

t  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Lord 
lified  conduct  in  the  Chair,  and  for  the  lively  in- 
1  in  promoting  the  objects  of  this  meeting." 
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The  Committee  Eooms  were  at  once  opened  at  Mc 
Hotel,  and  a  Kilkenny  man,  Patrick  Costelloe,  and 
Lover  were  nominated  honorary  secretaries.  Refer 
these  ^orts  to  relieve  his  brother's  wants^  Michae 
writes  to  us  thus  : — 

'*  Public  meetings  took  place,  and  subscriptions  ^ 
tered  into,  in  London,  Dublin,  Kilkenny,  and  mai 
places ;  and  from  the  result,  the  reci[nent  was  enabIt*^ 
heavy  debts  long  outstanding,  and  I  believe  una 
contracted  ;  and  to  remain  in  Paris  for  two  years,  wbi 
the  care  of  the  principal  members  of  t  he  faculty  tlien 
ing.  His  malady  was,  however,  beyond  the  skill 
these. 

Throughout  the  entire  period  of  his  embarrapsme 
mental  and  bodily  endurance,  in  France,  no  one  co 
with  more  sympathy  than  did  my  brother.  While  rei 
Boulogne,  the  English  and  Irish  visitants  were  most  i 
to  him.  In  Paris,  he  met  kindness  aud  tiervice  from 
whom  he  was  afterwards  vain  perhaps  of  naming  as 
of  the  sick  couch ;  for  a  while  he  was  unable  to  rise 
being  bpme  by  others.  Two  only  of  his  visitors  I  will 
larise,  the  venerable  La  Fayette  and  the  illustriou.''Chate£ 
Many  distinguished  Eugiish  residents  of  the  French 
lis  were  his  friends  and  austainers.     One  wealthy  Iris 

rirticular,  he  afterwards  spoke  of  witli  gratitude  and 
refrain  from  giving  ikanieaH-those  m  marked  out  d 
relish  the  promulgation  of  their  philanthropy/' 

By  slow  stages  Banim  proceeded,  towards  the  end 
from  Boulogne  to  Paris.  He  had  resolved  to  resit 
latter  city,  m  the  hope  that^  amongst  its  distinguish 
cians,  some  one  might  be  found  who  eould  relieve  '. 
racked  and  powerless  limbs.  He  did  indeed  consult 
skilful  and  famous  of  the  faculty,  bat  all  their  efforts  1 
him  were  unavailing,  or  worse,  iniuriaus. 

That  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  comprehend 
condition  at  this  period,  we  here  subjoin  a  written  o 
his  case,  drawn  up,  after  a  careful  personal  examii 
their  patient,  by  two  eminent  physicians,  one  French,  i 
English,  whose  names  the  document  bears.  BanLai  ] 
this  opinion  most  carefully  to  the  hour  of  his  death  ; 
ful  remedies,  andtreatment  recommended,  andtbeirwofi 
seem  to  have  had  for  him  a  terrible,  gloomy  fascini] 
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11  is  as  follows,  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  omit 
-h  which  it  is  signed  :— 

tion  under  which  Mr.  Banim  labours,  appears  to 
lammation  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  spinal 
attentive  examination  of  its  origin,  progress, 
te,  has  suggested  to  us  the  propriety  of  adopting 
treatment : — 

cupping,  and  scarifications  with  cupping  on  the 
the  lumbar  region,  where  the  pain  seems  to 
lis  treatment  to  be  continued  gradually  along 
le  neck :  after  two  or  three  repetitions  it  is  to 
!d. 

[1  moxas,  to  the  parts  where  the  scarifications 
d  these  moxas  to  be  continued,  at  proper  inter- 
neck  ;  with  the  moxas  may  be  used  frictions  of 
)intmentj  along  the  spine,  until  pimples  appear, 
s  to  be  rubbed  morning  and  evening  with 
iments. 

ictual  cautery,  applied  gently  from  the  lower 
ack  to  the  neck  at  the  interval  of  two  or  three 
even  be  preferable  to  the  moxas. 
1  this  treatment  has  been  used  for  some  time, 
particularly  sulphureous,  will  be  of  the  greatest 
e. 

iore  will  be  tedious,  but  the  good  constitution  of 
res  strong  hope  that  he  will  eventually  triumph 
it  malady. 

Signed^ - 

Avril,  1834.'' 

5  treated;  "  the  aupping,'*  writes  Michael,  to  us, 
he  soivrificatiojiQ,  the  lubncatioAs^  et  cetera,  were 
OS  I  suppo3e,  very  8cientifica%,  and  when  the 
irimentalised  on,  left  the  blends  of  the  operators, 
ig  useless  from  the  trupk,  from  that  time  fpr- 
thaa  useless^  I  would  si^  they  were  to  their 
appendage  only  felt,  when  they  wcjre  nightly, 
y  as  well  as  nightly,  set  qwiv^g  by  racking 
le  the  sufferer  writhe  and  screan^  from  excess  of 
>Qataut  endurance  of  torture  continued  without 
he  period  of  his  death/' 

in  in  body,  and  with  one  child  dead  in  his  home, 
(dared  by  his  physicians  incurable.      He  was 
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drawn  in  hi8  bath-chair  through  the  various  places  o 
in  Paris ;  his  daily  pleasures  were  few,  and  when  th 
fortunately  painless,  the  night  came  on,  and  with 
Often,  as  he  writhed  beneath  his  tortures,  he  thi 
pointed  pins  through  his  thighs,  as  if,  by  counter  to 
hoped  to  check  the  pangs  tliat  came  involuntarily  i 

Still  he  attempted,  even  whilst  iu  this  state,  to 
to  the  Newspapers  and  Magazines,  and  he  felt  now 
felt  eleven  years  before,  when  he  wrote  gaily,  and  so  I 
Michael—"  By  the  life  of  Pharaoh,  sir,  if  I  did  nc 
teaze  the  brain,  as  wool-combers  teaze  wool,  the  fire 
out,  and  the  spit  could  not  turn."* 

Of  the  various  pieces,  in  verse  and  prose,  conti 
him  at  this  period  to  the  press,  the  following  is  a 
men,  and  first  appeared  in  The  Times  :- 

TO  THE  COLOSSAL  ELEPHANT, 

ON  THE  8ITB  OF  THE  BASTILB. 

I  know  not  why  they're  baaed  thee  hcr^ — 

But  unto  me  thou  art  a  thought. 

With  pity,  doubt,  and  sorrow  fraught— 
For  now,  and  future,  far  and  near, 

Because  no  warning  they  are  taught, 
Can  make  the  careless-cruel  fear. 
O'erawing  thought !  of  a  giant  strength. 

Who  out  of  love  and  reason  took 
From  a  pigmy  keeper  blows  and  spomp, 
And  slight  that  chills,  and  scorn  that  bums. 
And  bore  all  gently,  till  at  length. 

Love  died,  and  reason  could  not  brook 

Prieuds  gathered  around  him  in  Paris,  and  he  wi 
his  state  of  health  would  permit ;  but  bis  continued 
alarmed  Michael,  who  telLs  us — "In  1834,  I  wi 
brother  from  whom  I  had  been  so  long  separated, 
to  return  home;  and  I  did  so  with  the  hope,  that  1 
his  native  air,  and  the  attentions  of  his  kindred,  mii^ 
beneficial  than  excitement  and  a  foreign  climate.'^ 

When  Banim  received  this  letter,  to  which  M 
refers,  he  was  happy  in  the  society  of  some  of  the  i 
guished  literary  men,  French  and  foreign,  resideii 
but  there  was  no  certain  rest  or  ease  from  his  bodilj 
and  the  "  si  gravis,  brevis  :  si  longus,  levis"  of  Cic 
a  true  axiom  in  his  case.  He  felt  his  health  beci 
day  more  weak,  and  thus  he  wrote  to  his  brother^ 
the  letter  advising  him  to  come  home  once  more  t 
place : — 


Uncharmed  by  lore,  one  ot] 

The  baseness  of  a  coward  n 

And  then  uprose  the  giao 

And  round  his  keeper  did 

The  wreathlngs  of  his  mind 

His  body  till  the  life  blood  1 

Thro*  Joint  and  pore,  and 

Of  his  weak  power  th^  £i< 

Did  trample  down— and  'mi 

Trampled  upon  his  tyraut^s 


Paris,  Nov.  B,  1834. 


*  See  laiBH  Quabtxelt  Rkyisw,  Vol.  lY.  No.  ]4i 
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''ParU,  January  19, 1885. 
letter^  my  dearest  Michael,  long  enough  ago, 
i  to  it  before  now.     Nothing  but  the  want  of 
)t  me  80  many  weeks  silent. — How  could  I  be 
;  to  it  ? 

ime  to  you,  and  to  the  grave  of — another  :  still, 
>,  so  directly  as  you  propose, 
ing  will  be  better  than  the  present  season,  better 
g  January,  for  poor  cold  I." 

!  he  was  not,  however,  to  leave  Prance  until  he 
rough  another  and  a  most  bitter  sorrow.  He 
ren,  a  girl  and  a  boy,  surviving  at  the  date  of 
.  He  loved  them  dearly,  and  none  knew  better 
ender,  holy  truth  expressed  in  those  lines  of 
r  which  teach  that, — 

bouse  is  a  well-spring  of  pleasure,  a  messeoger  of 
ove: 

loan  to  be  rendered  back  with  interest ;" 


the  voices,  the  laughter  of  his  boy  and  girl  had 
1  many  a  weary  hour,  and  now  his  boy  was  about 
I  from  his  arms  for  ever.  "  Tell  us,''  we  said  to 
this  death,  and  how  your  brother  withstood  tlie 
Blichael  wrote  to  us  thus : — 

iter  was  now  (1835)  in  her  eighth  year,  his  son 
That  dreadful  and  dangerous  malady,  the  croup, 
oy,  and  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  it.  1  have  listened 
irs  of  an  evening,  after  Iiis  return  home,  describ- 
qualities,  and  the  affection  of  this  child  to  him. 
lim  teU  how  the  little  fellow  would  come  in  from 
gently  to  the  back  of  the  father's  sick  sofa,  and 
lips  on  the  hand  that  lay  listlessly  hanging  over, 
lation  of  the  child's  presence  would  be  this  affec- 
ion.  And  when  the  father  turned  his  eyes  to 
kCr,  then  there  was  a  spring  into  the  parent's 
ond,  lengthened  embrace  between  them.  Other 
Lcellencies  he  would  repeat,  when  he  lay  help- 
ioursed  of  his  affections.  Immediately  alter  the 
st  letter,  this  attached,  fond  boy  was  taken  from 
i  not  write  himself,  his  wife  announced  to  me 
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'January  nth,] 
Dearest  Brother, 

The  first  real  sorrow  I  ever  experienced  came  on 
morning.  I  have  lo»t  my  noble  little  son  ;  nobbj  g( 
and  good-natured  as  if  he  were  grown  up;  and,  no  d 
the  Lord  had  spared  him,  he  would  have  done  hono 
father^s  name.  He  is,  I  hppej  this  moment  commuui 
your  sainted  mother. 

I  know  not  what  I  write,  but  I  had  ratiier  you  shoe 
this  through  me  than  through  atiy  other  charmeU 

"When  1  am  more  composed  I  will  tell  you  more  ab< 
The  event  has  almost  killed  hia  father ;  their  affection 
other  was  unbounded/" 

Kesidence  in  Paris,  after  the  death  of  his  boy,  beeai 
ful  to  him.     His  life  there  had  been  gloomy^  and  h< 
now  be  at  home,  amidst  old  scenes  and  faces,  "  with  n 
not  all  sad.*'    A»d  yet  what  were  these  memories  not 
The  dream-land  of  those  days  when  he  wandered  wii 

D ;  the  lost  love ;  the  dead  mistress  ;  his  own  lo 

ness ;  the  debts  of  the  wild  days ;  a  dead  mgther ;  a 
ruined  body ;  fame  dimmed  as  it  shone  most  bright 
now  a  forced  return  to  all  these  sceaes.  Truly  migh 
claim  of  Memory  : — 

"  To  me,  she  tells  of  bliss  for  ever  loat; 

Of  fiiir  occasions,  eone  for  ever  by ; 

Of  hopes  too  fondly  nursed,  too  rudely  ctoised 

Of  many  a  cause  to  wish — jet  fear  to  die.*' 

But  to  be  at  home,  to  be  at  Kilkenny,  was  henceforth 
slant  longing.  There  was  a  beauty  in  tl^e  scenery,  a  bal 
air«  a  charm  in  the  Nore,  which  no  other  place  on  ear 
now  supply  to  him;  and  he  thus  wrote  to  Michael,  ex 
his  wishes  as  to  the  house  he  desired  to  secure  ;^ 

'' Park,  Ajml  mih/: 
My  dear  Michael, 

^hat  I  require  is  thi^.  I  must  have  a  little  garc 
overlooked,  for  with  eyes  on  me  I  could  not  enjoy  it. 
paths  to  be,  or  afterwards  so  formed  as  to  enable  three 
to  walk  abreast.  If  not  paths,  grass  plats  formed  oi 
beda,  for  with  the  help  of  your  neck  or  aim,  dear  Ma^ 
want  to  try  and  put  my  limbs  under  me  :  this  is  the 
for  my  last,  and  to  you,  perhaps,  strange  request  j  bu 
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f  connected  with  mj  bodily  and  mental  state^ 
05  matters  to  be  sought  for  in  my  contemptible 
li  I  have  so  minutely  particularised. 
[  would  wish  my  Utile  house  to  have  a  sunny 
>  aU  possible  windows  every  dav  that  the  glo- 
od  shines.  I  am  a  shivering  oeing,  and  r&- 
s  in  his  invigorating  rays  as  does  the  drooping 

ouse  could  be  within  view  of  our  Nore  stream, 
of  which  you  and  I  have  so  often  bounded, 
I  shall  never  bound  again,  it  would  enhance 

)  go  home  the  10th  of  the  next  month  (May) : 
me  a  most  expensive  and  tedious  process, 
the  road  will  take  a  shackle  off  me.  My  mind 
[e  sunny  nook  in  Kilkenny,  where  I  may  set 
1  die  easily,  or  live  a  little  longer  as  happily 

itient,  aa  we  have  stated,  to  leave  Paris,  and 
3meward  journey ;  and  so,  to  use  the  words  of 
e  '^  bundled  every  thing,''  and  started  for 
fi  here,  on  his  journey,  his  invariable  attendant^ 
d  him — Mrs.  Banim  was  attacked  by  typhus 
announces  his  position  to  Michael : — 

'' Baulos^'Sur-Mer,  May  iOii,  1835. 

;he  10th,  as  I  told  you  I  should  do,  although 
from  a  r^men  to  arrest  throwing  up  blood, 
to  me  some  weeks  before.  I  arrived  here  the 
bout  to  cross  to  England  the  16th,  when  my 

[m  of  tiie  hoviM  in  which  h«  would  pasf  his  ftiture 
li,  and  it  may  interest  some  readers  to  mark  the  limi- 
od  that  poet^B  home  wliich  Tennyson  has  so  exquisitely 
Gardener's  Daughter"  t— * 

Not  whoDT  In  ttie  baqr  world,  nor  qiiH« 
eyond  it,  iMooms  the  garden  that  I  lore, 
«ws  frtnm  the  humming  cMj  cemet  to  it 
I  eoond  of  ftmerml  or  of  marrtege  belle; 
jid,  sitting  moiled  in  dark  leayea,  yon  hear 
be  wlndj  danglng  of  the  miaeter  dock; 
Ithoogh  between  it  and  the  garden  Ilea 
leagM  ef  gram^  -wMb*d  br  •  ■)<>▼  broad  at 
bat,  otirr*d  with  languid  pnlaea  of  the  oar, 
rarei  all  Ita  lai^  lUlai^  and  ereepa  oa, 

-laden,  to  three  areheo  of  a  bridgi 

f  d  ir»  the  Bdaater-tovera.* 
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poor  Ellen  was  struck  down  by  Typhus  Fever — which  fasten- 
ing on  a  previous  cold,  has  so  inflamed  her  chest  and  side, 
that  I  donH  yet  kno^  if  she  is  to  be  spared  to  me.  At  any 
rate,  do  as  well  as  she  can,  I  must  not  stir  for  a  month  at 
least — God's  will  be  done.  There  is  always  something  to  be 
grateful  for.  Had  Ellen  taken  ill  on  the  road  from  Paris, 
amongst  strangers,  instead  of  here,  surrounded  by  real  affec- 
tion, how  much  more  must  I  have  suffered. 

Indeed,  from  men  and  women,  French,  and  English,  and 
Irish,  in  Boulogne,  we  find  nothing  but  great  kindness. 

I  am  glad  I  did  not  send  this  yesterday ;  Ellen  is  better 
to-day,  and  the  chances  are  all  in  her  favour/' 

As  "  Ellen  is  better  to-day,  and  the  chances  are  all  in  her 
favour,^'  and  as  he  is  on  the  road  towards  home,  towards 
Kilkenny,  with  the  garden  not  overlooked,  and  the  flowers, 
and  the  sunshine,  and  the  sparkling,  winding,  shady  Nore, 
and  with  the  soft  warm  wind  of  summer  playing  around  him, 
and  with  kind  English  and  French  friends  smiling  by  him, 
and  helping  him  to  restore  Ellen,  he  must  take  up  his  pen, 
and  he  writes,  and  encloses,  in  the  last  quoted  letter  to 
Michael— 

THE  CALL  FROM  HOHE. 
From  home,  aad  hearth,  and  garden  it  resonndi^ 
From  chamber,  stair,  and  all  the  old  hooee  boandi^ 
And  from  our  boyhood's  old  play  groonds. 
And  from  my  natire  akies  and  airs,  which  yoa 
Tell  me  moat  nerre  my  wretched  form  anew, 
Sreathing  forth  hopes  of  life,  alast  how  few. 
And  from  the  hmnble  chapel  path  we>re  trod 
So  often  'mom  and  ere,  to  worship  Qod, 
Or  kneel,  boy  penitents,  beneath  his  rod. 
And  from  its  humble  grare  yard,  where  repose 
Oar  grandsire's  ashes  and  our  mother's  woes, 
Tliat  saint,  who  soiTered  with  a  smile  to  life's  last  close. 
Brother,  I  come,  yoa  snmmon  and  I  come ; 
Worn  love  like  yonn  I  never  more  will  roam. 
Yours  is  the  oaU  from  brother  and  from  home. 
From  the  world's  glare  and  struggle,  loving  some 
And  bating  none ;  to  share  my  mother's  tomfa^ 
Hoping  to  share  her  bliss,  brother,  I  come. 

In  the  succeeding  parts  of  this  Biography,  we  shall  describe 
Banim  in  his  own  Irish  home ;  somewhat  improved  in  health ; 
writing  and  hoping,  and  his  heart  cheered  by  visits  from  dis- 
tinguished friends;  and,  strangest  of  all  in  Ireland,  recognized 
as  a  man  of  genius,  and  respected,  in  his  native  town,  though 
owing  nothing  to  politics,  and  being  merely  a  sick  man,  who 
was  an  honor  to  his  country^s  literature. 


Art.  Ill— SYDNEY  SMITH. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Beverend  Sydney  SmUi.  Bj  his  Daaghier, 
Lady  Holland.  With  a  Sdection  from  his  Letters,  Edited 
by  Mrs.  Austin.  2  vols.  London :  Longman  and  Co.,  1856. 

Men  talk  of  that  fiction  called  history,  and  of  its  twin-sister, 
historical  romance,  as  instructive,  amusing  reading  ;  but,  in 
our  mind,  the  biography  of  distinguished  writers,  particularly 
of  men  who  have  been,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  remarkable 
as  political  writers,  is  infinitely  more  useful  and  interesting; 
and  the  interest  and  usefulness  are  immeasurably  increased 
when,  as  in  the  book  before  us,  the  biography  is  the  work  of 
writers  intimately  acquainted  with  the  every-day  life  of  him 
whose  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  are  recorded. 

We  have  heard,  and  read  it,  objected  to  this  Memoir,  that 
it  deals  only  with  the  private  life  of  Sydney  Smith,  and  that 
his  public  career  receives  little  notice.  To  us,  this  complete 
picture  of  home  life  is  the  besti  and  chief  attraction.  We 
have  been,  thousands,  in  these  Kingdoms,  and  in  America, 
have  been,  earnest  students  of  Sydney  Smith's  pohtical  and 
Hterary  writings :  we  have  longed  to  know  how  he  wrote  and  how 
he  lived  :  his  services  to  rational  freedom  and  civil  liberty  are 
to  all  men  known.  He  sprang  into  literary  and  political  life  at 
a  time  which,  as  he  thirty-six  years  afterwards  wrote,  *'was  an 
awful  period  for  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  entertain 
hberal  opinions,  and  who  were  too  honest  to  sell  them  for 
the  ermine  of  the  judge,  or  the  lawn  of  the  prelate  : — a  long 
and  hopeless  career  in  your  profession,  the  chuckling  grin  of 
noodles,  the  sarcastic  leer  of  the  genuine  political  rogue — 
prebendaries,  deans,  and  bishops  made  over  your  head — 
reverend  renegades  advanced  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
Church,  for  helping  to  rivet  the  fetters  of  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant Dissenters,  and  no  more  chance  of  a  Whig  administration 
than  of  a  thaw  in  Zembla — these  were  the  penalties  exacted 
for  liberality  of  opinion  at  that  period ;  and  not  only  was 
there  no  pay,  but  there  were  many  stripes :  the  man  who 
breathed  a  syllable  against  the  senseless  bigotry  of  the  two 
Georges,  or  hinted  at  the  abominable  tyranny  and  persecution 
exercised  upon  Catholic  Ireland,  was  shunned  as  unfit  for  the 
relations  of  social  life.  Not  a  murmur  against  any  abuse  was 
permitted ;  to  say  a  word  against  the  suitorcide  delays  of 
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the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  the  crael  pnnishments  of  the  Game 
Laws,  or  against  any  abuse  which  a  rich  man  inflicted  or  a 
.poor  man  sufiered,  was  treason  against  the  Plauttderacjf,  and 
was  bitterly  and  steadily  resented/'^  Without  fortune,  with- 
out patronage,  but  with  every  thing  to  hope  from  a  pliant, 
judicious  dedication  of  his  genius  to  the  service  of  the 
Ministry,  in  his  thirty-first  year  he  abandoned  all  avenues  to 
advancement  by  political  prostitution  of  his  intellect,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  we  may  apply  to  him  his 
own  noble  eulogium  upon  the  character  of  Grattax. 

Men  such  as  this  require  no  record  of  their  public  lives 
from  the  pen  of  the  biographer.  Do  we  want  a  record  of  his 
sentiments  upon  the  great  questions  of  his  time, — ^Catholic 
Emancipation,  the  BaUot,  and  Reform,  we  have  them  perfect 
in  Peter  Plymle/s  Letters,  in  the  Speeches  at  Taunton,  and  in 
the  papers  of  The  Edinburgh  Review.  Do  We  require  to  know 
him,  as  he  was  amongst  the  first  men  of  his  time  in  genius,  so 
he  was  amongst  the  first  of  that  time's  philanthropists, — we 
learn  all  in  his  essays  entitled  Prisons,  Cruel  Treatment  of  Un- 
tried Prisoners,  Man  Traps  and  Spring  Guns,  Mad  Quakers, 
Botany  Bay,  Counsel  for  Prisoners,  Poor  Laws,  Chimney 
Sweepers.  Do  we  desire  a  knowledge  of  his  opinions  upon  the 
great  events  in  our  national  history, — his  papers  on  Charles  Fox, 
on  Fox's  Historical  Work,  on  Captain  Eocx,  and  on  America, 
place  these  before  us.  Do  we  wish  to  know  his  detestation  6f 
cant  or  fanaticism,  we  have  but  to  read  his  papers  on  Metho- 
dism, and  on  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice;  and  if 
any  require  to  know  how  truly  and  unchangeably  he  was  the 
defender  of  every  just  right  and  privilege  of  that  charch  to  which 
he  was  an  honor,  his  letters  to  Archdeacon  Singleton,  to  Lord 
John  Eussell,  and  his  paper  Persecuting  Bishops,  evince  it  all, 
in  every  page,  most  nobly.  Had  Sydney  Smith  been  a  rene- 
gade, a  time-server,  a  hanger-on  £it  great  men's  levees;'and  had 
he,  after  desecrating  his  genius,  hid  his  head  in  a  mitre,  his 
daughter  and  his  friend  might  now  be  bound  to  write  the 
history  of,  that  is  to  extenuate,  the  unworthy  deeds  of  his 
public  life ;  biit  having  done  none  6i  these  things ;  knowing 
that  his  whole  public  life  was  in  his  public  writings,  they  tea 
his  friends,  that  is,  they  tell  all  the  world  who  love  him,  and 
goodness  of  heart,  when  gracing  high  qualities  of  mind,  what 

*  See  Preface  to  Works,  page  5^_£d.  1651. 
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iind  of  child,  ^oj,  huahhxiA,  father,  friend  and  priest^  Sydney 
Smith  wtis  in  the  minds  of  those  who  knew  him  best. 

And  when  one  looks  now  throdgh.the  pages  of  the  book 
before  us ;  when  one  recalls  all  the  traits  of  Sydney  Smith 
recorded  in  Jeffrey's  Z^e ;  in  Moore's  Diary ;  in  the  late  Lord 
Dudley  and  Ward's  Ldter9\  in  Leonard  Homer's  Life  of  his 
brother  Francis,  we  all  feel»  that  in  describing  the  character  of 
Francis  Homer,  Sydney  Smith  bnt  described  his  own. 

This  Memoir  is  of  very  great  importance  in  correcting 
an  error  into  which  many  persons  have  fallen,  in  estimating 
the  character  of  Sydney.  He  has  been  generally  looked  upon 
as  one  who  existed  only  to  enjoy  himself  in  society,  and  as  a 
chnrchman  who  cared  nothing  for  his  daties,  save  to  discharge 
them  with  a  regularity  just  sufiScient  to  enable  him,  with  de- 
cency, to  receive  the  emoluments  of  his  appointments.  Tbis 
latter  error  the  Memoir  fully  corrects ;  but  the  former  opinion  is 
most  curiously  dissipated,  by  a  letter  to  Sir  George  Philips,  and 
corroborates  an  assertion  in  Moore's  Diary ^  that  i^dney  Smithes 
natural  disposition  was  grave  and  thoughtful.  Moore  writes, 
under  date  May  27th,  lSt6  :  ''  Bre^fasted  at  Bogers's : 
l^dney  Smith,  Lord  Cawdor,  O.  iFortescue,  and  Warburtoli. 
Smith,  full  of  comicality  and  fiincy,  kept  us  all  in  roars  of 
laughter.  In  talking  of  the  stories  about  drinkers  catching 
fire,  pursued  the  idea  in  every  possible  shape.  The  inconveni- 
ence of  a  man  coming  too  near  the  candle  when  he  was 
speaking,  'Sir,  your  observation  has  caught  fire.'  Then 
imagined  a  parson  breaking  into  a  blaze  in  the  pulpit;  the 
engines  called  to  put  him  out;  no  water  to  be  haid,  the  man 
at  the  waterworks  being  a  Unitarian  or  an  Atheist.  Said  of 
some  one,  '  He  has  no  command  over  his  understanding;  it  is 
always  getting  between  his  legs  and  tripping  him  up.'  Left 
Bogers's  with  Smith,  to  go  and  assist  him  in  choosing  a  grand 
piano-forte  :  found  him  (as  I  have  often  done  before)  change 
at  once  from  the  gay,  nproarious  wag  into  as  solemn,  grave, 
and  austere  a  person  as  any  bench  of  judges  or  bishops  could 
supply  :  ihie^  I  rather  tAini,  is  his  natural  character.  '* 

Writing,  on  the  28th  February,  1886,  to  Sir  George  Philips, 
Smith  himself  thus  observes  upon  his  own  character : — 

''My  dear  Philips, — ^You  say  I  have  many  comic  ideas 

*  See  "Memoirs,  Journal  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore." 
Vol.  V.  p.  75. 
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rising  in  my  mind;  this  may  be  tme^  bat  the  champagne 
bottle  is  no  better  for  holding  the  champagne.  Bon  t  you 
remember  the  old  story  of  Carlini,  the  French  harlequin  ?  * 
I  don't  mean  to  say  I  am  prone  to  melancholy ;  but  I  ac- 
knowledge my  weakness  enough  to  confess,  that  I  want  the 
aid  of  society,  and  dislike  a  solitary  life/'t 

The  volumes  before  us  are  the  work  of  Sydney  Smith's 
daughter.  Lady  Holland,  wife  of  the  well  known  physician. 
Sir  Henry  Holland,  author  of  the  interesting  book.  Medical 
Notes  and  Krperiences  ;  and  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Aiustin,  the  writer 
of  some  most  admirable  works,  and  translator  of  Rankers 
History  of  the  Popes  of  Borne, — the  lady  whom  Macaulay  has 
so  justly  lauded  in  his  famous  essay.  The  work  is  formed  upoa 
the  plan  adopted  by  Tiord  Cockburn  in  his  biography  of 
Jeffrey,  the  first  volume  containing  the  memoir,  and  second 
volume  consisting  of  a  selection  from  the  letters  of  the  subject ; 
a  change  from  the  plan  introduced  by  Masou  in  his  Life  of 
Crtay,  and  which  we  do  not  consider,  in  most  cases,  an  im- 
provement. 

That  his  daughter  and  a  female  friend  should  write  the 
memoir  of  Sydney  Smith  is,  in  our  opinion,  natural.  No 
history,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show,  of  his  public  life 
was  necessary ;  and  of  his  private  life  none  could  write,  so 
truly  and  so  graceful,  as  two  women  whose  association  he  had 
enjoyed.  All  his  life  long  he  had  cherished  and  sought  for 
female  society.  A  mind  like  his,  playful  and  brilliant,  yet 
strong  and  vehement,  when  the  exertion  of  those  sterner 
qualities  was  needed,  finds  in  the  gentle  intercourse  of 
thoughtful  women,  who  are  not,  in  the  faintest  tinge,  "  blue/' 
a  charm  and  a  solace  such  as  men  of  deeper  energy  of  charac- 
ter, but  of  lesser  fancy,  can  hardly  appreciate.  For  ourselves, 
we  believe  that  if  this  memoir  were  the  work  of  a  man,  its  charm 
would  be  in  a  great  degree  diminished.  We  might  possibly 
hear  more  of  politics  and  of  divinity,  but  we  should  certainly 


*  This  refers  to  Carlini,  the  drollest  Baffoon  ever  known  on  the  Italian 
•tage  at  Paris.  He  complained  to  a  celebrated  Prench  physician  of  in- 
tense melancholy ;  and  the  doctor  ordering  him  to  frequent  the  theatres* 
particularly  the  Italian  theatre,  said,  "  If  CarUni  does  not  dispel  your 
gloom  your  case  must  be  desperate  I  **  "  Alas,"  replied  the  patient,  *'  I  am 
Carlini,  and  whilst  I  make  ail  Paris  laugh,  I  am  myself  actually  dying 
with  chagrin  and  melancholy.*' 

t  See  "Memoir,"  Vol.  II.  p.  388. 
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know  less,  far  less,  of  Foston  and  of  Combe  Florey.  And,  after 
all,  what  pabiic  life  have  literary  politicians  ?  That  Sydney 
Smith  thoQgbt  little  of  his  public  career,  is  evidenced  by  a 
letter  which  he  addressed,  in  the  year  1844,  to  M.  Eugene 
Bobin,  in  which  he  observes : — "  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak 
much  of  self,  and  I  have  little  or  nothing  to  tell  which  has 
not  been  told  before  in  my  preface.  I  am  seventy-four  years 
of  age ;  and  being  a  Canon  of  St.  Paul's  in  London,  and  a 
rector  of  a  parish  in  the  country,  my  time  is  divided  equally 
between  town  and  country.  I  am  living  amongst  the  best 
society  in  the  metropolis,  and  at  ease  in  my  circumstances ; 
in  tolerable  health,  a  mild  Whig,  a  tolerating  Churchman, 
and  much  given  to  talking,  laughing,  and  noise.  I  dine  with 
the  rich  in  London,  and  physic  the  poor  in  the  country ;  pass- 
ing from  the  sauces  of  Dives  to  the  sores  of  Lazarus.  I  am, 
upon  the  whole,  a  happy  man ;  have  found  the  world  an 
entertaining  world,  and  am  thankful  to  Providence  for  the 
part  allotted  to  me  in  it.*'* 

So  much  for  his  own  views  of  bis  life ;  and  herein,  in  this 
playful,  half  Epicurean,  tone,  lies  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
interest  of  these  volumes.  We  might  know  Sydney  Smith  as 
a  patriot,  as  a  politician,  as  a  reviewer,  or  as  a  wit,  but  not 
knowing  him  as  a  man,  as  a  man  in  his  home  life,  we  know 
him  not  at  all.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  welcome  this  book, 
given  to  the  world  by  two  women,  each  of  whom  is  eminently 
suited  to  discharge  her  peculiar  part,  with  justice  to  her  sub- 
ject, and  with  entertainment  to  the  reader. 

The  prefaces  to  these  volumes  are  not  the  least  interesting 
portion  of  their  contents :  the  daughter  writes,  that  some  memo- 
rial  of  her  father,  from  those  who  knew  him,  may  record  his 
struggles,  his  temptations,  his  honesty,  and  his  patriotism  :  the 
friend  edits,  that  the  world  may  know  this  man's  mind,  as  his 
letters  display  it ;  and  thus  both  child  and  friend  prove  the  truth 
of  his  own  declaration,  ''  I  printed  my  reviews  to  show,  if  I 
could,  that  I  had  not  passed  my  life  merely  in  making  jokes,  but 
had  made  use  of  what  little  powers  of  pleasantry  I  might  be 
endowed  with,  to  discountenance  bad,  and  to  encourage  liberal 
and  wise  principle."t 

In  the  year  1771,  an  odd,  inquisitive,  sagacious  man,  named 

•  See  ••  Memoir,'*  Vol.  U.,  p.  531. 
j  SeeTol.  II.,  p.428, 
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Robert  Smithy  resided  at  Woodford,  in  Essex.  He  had,  some 
years  before  this  period,  married  a  Miss  Olier,  the  yoangest 
daughter  of  a  French  emigrant,  from  Languedoc,  driven  over  to 
England  by  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes ;  this  emi- 
grant married  a  Miss  Barton,  a  collateral  descendant  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  through  his  mother's  second  marriage.  Mr.  Smith 
was,  as  we  have  stated,  married  to  Miss  Olier,  but  they  parted 
at  the  church  door,  he  sailed  for  America,  she  went  home 
with  her  mother,  with  whom  she  remained  until  her  husband's 
return  from  his  wanderings.  He  was  possessed  of  some  money, 
which  he  diminished  by  roaming  over  the  world  for  many 
years,  and  "  by  buying,  altering,  spoiling,  and  then  selling 
about  nineteen  different  places  in  England,  till,  in  his  old  age, 
he  at  last  settled  at  Bishop's  Lydiard,  in  Somersetshire,  where 
hedied.'^ 

Mrs.  Smith  was  a  woman  of  noble  mind  and  countenance, 
and  reared  her  children  in  all  the  love  and  respect  which  these 
qualities  command ;  even  about  her  correspondence  there  was 
so  great  a  charm,  that  whenever  Sydney,  or  his  brother  Cour- 
tenay,  received  a  letter  from  her,  during  the  schoolboy  days  at 
"Winchester,  their  young  companions  would  gather  round  them 
and  request  to  hear  it  read  aloud.  She  died  about  the  year  1806. 

Sydney  Smith  was  bom  at  Woodford,  in  the  year  1771,  the 
second  of  four  brothers  and  one  sister.  These  were  four  odd, 
impulsive  boys.  They  neglected  play ;  gave  every  hour  of 
leisure  to  study,  often  lying  on  the  floor  stretched  over  their 
books,  discussing  all  the  subjects  arising,  those  often  above 
their  years,  *'  with  a  warmth  and  fierceness  as  if  life  and  death 
hung  upon  the  issue,''  and  the  result  was,  as  Sydney  Smith 
used  to  say,  "to  make  us  the  most  intolerable  and  overbearing 
set  of  boys  that  can  well  be  imagined,  till  later  in  life  we  found 
our  level  in  the  world." 

Robert  and  Cecil,  the  eldest  and  third  sons,  were  sent  to 
Eton,  where  Robert,  called  by  his  schoolfellows  Bobus,  being 
then  only  eighteen,  distinguished  himself  much,  and  with 
Canning,  Prere,  and  John  Smith,  writing  TAe  Mtcrocasm^ 
He  went  from  Eton  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
obtained  considerable  reputation,  and  was  considered  an  admir- 
able composer  of  Latin  verse ;  he  went  out  to  India  in  1804 
as  Advocate-General  of  Bengal,  and  according  to  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  "  his  fame  amongst  the  natives  was  greater  than 
that  of  any  pundit  since  the  days  of  Menu."     He  returned  to 
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Euglaod  in  181$},  and  obtained  a  scat  ia  Parliament.  He  was 
not  distinguished  ia  the  House,  but  his  alnlity  was  consider- 
able. Canning  used  to  say  "  Bobus's  language  is  the  essence 
of  English/'  He  loved  Sydney  sincerely^  allowed  him  one 
hundred  pounds  per  annum  for  many  years,  gave  him  £500, 
and  contributed  towards  the  support  of  his  son  at  College. 
One  of  Sydney's  first  acts  as  a  clergyman,  was  the  performance 
of  the  ceremony  of  the  marriage  of  Robert  with  Miss  Vernon, 
aunt  to  the  present  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  He  stood  by 
Sydney's  death- bed,  and  his  own  death  took  place  one  fort- 
night later,  and  thus  a  hope,  expressed  by  the  former  in  1813, 
was  fulfilled-^ 

"  Dear  Bobus, 

Pray  take  care  of  yourself.  We  shall  both  be  a  brown 
infragrant  powder  in  thirty  or  forty  years.  Let  us  contrive  to 
last  out  for  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  time.  Weary  will 
the  latter  half  of  my  pilgrimage  be^  if  you  leave  me  in  the 
lurch/' 

Sydney  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  six  years,  to, a  school  at 
Southampton  kept  by  the  £ev.  Or.  Marsh,  and  was  thence, 
with  his  younger  brother  Courtenay,  removed  to  Winchester. 
His  life  here  was  a  hard  one,  but  yet  he  and  his  brother  so 
much  distinguished  themselves,  that  a  round*robin  was  signed 
by  their  schoolfellows  and  presented  to  Dr.  Warton,  the  Head 
Master  or  Warden  of  Winchester,  "  itefusing  to  try  for  the 
College  prices  if  the  Smiths  were  allowed  to  contend  for  them 
any  more,  as  they  always  gained  them/'  Beferring  to  this 
pmod,  Sydney  used  to  say — "  I  believe,  whilst  a  boy  at  school, 
I  made  above  ten  thousand  Latin  verses,  and  no  man  in  his 
senses  would  dream  in  after-life  of  ever  making  another.  So 
much  for  life  and  time  wasted/'  Possibly  the  whole  spirit  of 
wisdom,  pervading  his  admirable  paper.  Too  Much  Latin  and 
Greek*,  has  its  inspiration  from  his  reeoUection  of  this  time 
cast  away. 

He  left  Winchester  as  Captain,  for  New  College, 
Oxford,  entitled  to  a  Scholarship,  and  afterwards  to  a  Fellow- 
ship. He  was  too  poor  and  too  proud  to  mix  much  in  College 
society.  He  was  sent,  by  his  father,  in  the  interval  between 
obtaining  his  Scholarship  and  his  Fellowship,  to  Mont  Yilliers, 

•  See  "Works,"  Bd.  1851,  p.  laa. 
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in  Normandy,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
French,  which  he  always  afterwards  spoke  with  fluency.  He 
resided  six  months  in  Trance,  but  owing  to  the  fierceness  of 
the  then  raging  Bevolution,  it  was  considered  advisable  for 
his  safety  that  he  should  join  one  of  the  Jacobin  Clubs  of 
the  town,  and  he  was  accordingly  entered  as  "Le  Citoyen 
Smit,  Membre  Affili^  au  Club  des  Jacobins  de  Mont  Yilliers." 

Of  his  career  in  College  little  is  told ;  he  obtained  his 
Fellowship  as  early  as  possible,  and,  from  the  time  of  its  attain- 
ment, his  father  never  gave  him  one  farthing,  but  left  him  to 
support  himself  as  best  as  he  could  upon  the  income  of  his 
Fellowship,  about  £100  per  annum.  He,  however,  not  alone 
kept  out  of  debt,  but  bound  himself  to  pay  £30»  a  debt  which 
his  brother  Courtenay  had  contracted  whilst  at  Winchester, 
and  which,  on  leaving  for  India,  he  feared  to  declare  to  his 
father.  Courtenay  became  Supreme  Judge  of  the  Adawlut 
Court,  acquired  reputation  as  a  judge  and  Oriental  scholar, 
returned  in  old  age  to  England,  and  dying  intestate  about  the 
year  1842,  Sydney  became  possessed  of  one  third  of  his 
fortune. 

On  leaving  College,  Sydney  was  inclined  to  adopt  the  Bar 
as  his  profession,  but  his  father  having  educated  Bobert  to 
the  law,  and  having  sent  Courtenay  and  Cecil  to  India,  had 
first  resolved  to  send  Sydney  as  a  supercargo  to  China,  but 
now  pressed  him  to  enter  the  Church  :  he  agreed,  and  as  he 
tells  us,  "  When  first  I  went  into  the  Church,  I  had  a  curacy 
in  the  middle  of  Salisbury  Plain/'  He  lived  in  a  village  consist- 
ing of  a  few  scattered  cottages  :  once  a  week  a  butcher's  cart 
came  over  from  Salisbury ;  then  only  could  meat  be  obtained, 
and  he  often  dined  on  a  mess  of  potatoes  sprinkled  with  ket« 
chup.  He  was  too  poor  to  buy  books,  and  he  was  thus  forced 
to  cultivate  the  society  of  the  squire,  Mr.  Beach,  who, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  invited  the  curate  to 
dine  with  him  every  Sunday;  after  the  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Beach  requested  him  to  resign  the  curacy,  and  to  accompany 
his  eldest  son  to  the  University  of  Weimar,  in  Saxony.  They 
set  out  for  Germany,  but  that  country  being  disturbed  by  war, 
"  in  stress  of  polities''  they  "  put  into  Edinburgh,''  where  they 
remained  five  years. 

When  Sydney  Smith  and  his  pupil  entered  Edinburgh,  in 
the  year  1797,  it  numbered  amongst  its  inhabitants  men  whose 
names  have  since  then  become  famous  through  the  world. 
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He  became  intimate  with  all,  and  amongst  the  most  remarkable 
of  his  associates  were  Horner,  Play  fair,  Scott,  Dugald  Stewart, 
John  Allen,  Brown,  Leyden,  Lord  Webb  Seymour,  Lord 
Woodhouselee,  Alison,  Sir  James  Hall,  but,  as  he  himself 
states — *'  Among  the  first  persons  with  whom  I  became  ac- 
quainted were,  Lord  Jeffrey,  Lord  Murray,  and  Lord  Brough- 
am ;  all  of  these  maintaining  opinions  upon  political  subjects 
a  little  too  liberal  for  the  dynasty  of  Dundas,  then  exercising 
supreme  power  over  the  northeni  division  of  the  island." 

After  residing  two  years  in  Edinburgh  he  returned  to 
England,  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  Miss  Pybus,  a  friend  and 
schoolfellow  of  his  sister  Maria.  The  union  was  approved  by 
the  lad/s  mother,  but  was  opposed  by  her  brother,  Mr. 
Charles  Pybus,  who  was  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
under  Pitt. 

The  lady  had  but  a  very  small  fortune,  and  a  pearl  necklace, 
which  was  sold  for  £500,  to  enable  the  young  couple  to  buy 
liuen  and  other  necessary  articles ;  Sydney's  whole  resources 
consisting  of  his  intellect,  ''  and  six  small  silver  tea  spoons 
which,  from  much  wear,  had  become  the  ghosts  of  their 
former  selves.''  Mr.  Beach  presented  him,  upon  his  marriage, 
with  £1000,  as  a  token  of  his  appreciation  of  the  care  bestowed 
upon  his  eldest  son,  and  at  the  same  time  requested  him  to 
take  charge  of  his  second  son,  with  whom  was  entrusted  to 
his  care,  by  his  guardians,  Mr.  Gordon,  of  Elldu  Castle.  Tor 
the  care  of  each  of  those  young  men  he  received  £4-00,  the 
highest  sum  which  had  then  been  given  to  any  but  Dugald 
Stewart :  the  pupils  are  still  living,  and  continued  to  retain 
for  him,  to  his  death,  feelings  of  deep  and  warm  affection. 

During  his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  he  occasionally  preached 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  then  served  by  Bishop  Sandford ; 
he  attended  the  lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy  of  Dugald 
Stewart  and  of  his  successor.  Dr.  Thomas  Brow  a ;  he  also 
attended,  both  in  Edinburgh  and  in  Oidord,  the  lectures  on 
Medicine  and  Anatomy ;  indeed  so  attentive  had  he  been  to 
these  latter  studies  in  Oxford,  that  the  professor.  Sir  Christo* 
pher  Pegge,  wished  him  to  become  a  physician.  Peeling  the 
vast  extent  of  usefulness  which  a  knowledge  of  medicine 
throws  open  to  a  clergyman,  he  pursued  the  study  so  far  in 
Edinburgh  as  to  attend  the  Chnical  Lectures  of  Dr.  Gregory, 
and  many  instances  are  related  of  his  skilfull  application  in 
after  life  of  the  information  thus  acquired. 
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It  is  unnecessary  here  to  refer  to  the  establishment  of  Tie 
Edinburgh  Review ;  it  has  been  told  so  graphically  by  Sydney 
Smithy  in  the  preface  to  his  works,  that  Lady  Holland  extracts 
it,  and  whatever  he  has  not  told,  is  fully  detailed  in  Lord 
Cockbur u*8  Jefre^s  Life  and  Coftespondence.* 

Having,  in  1803,  completed  the  education  of  his  two  pupils, 
he  was  induced  by  Mrs.  Smith,  who  rated  his  ability  highly, 
to  remove  to  London,  as  affording  a  more  extended  sphere  for 
the  development  of  his  genius.  Accordingly,  in  the  year 
1804,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Doughty-street,  Russell- 
square,  and  there  amidst  the  lawyers,  he  soon  became  intimate 
with  Eomilly,  Scarlett,  and  Mackintosh;  to  those  may  be 
added,  Dr.  Marcet,  Dumont,  Whishaw,  Lord  Dudley  and 
Ward,  Sharp,  Samuel  Rogers,  and  TiUttrell. 

His  first  sermon  preached  in  London,  was  that  called,  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  Sermons^  '*  On  Invasion,"  and  was 
delivered  before  a  large  body  of  Yolunteers  in  the  summer  of 
1804;  and  a  year  or  two  afterwards  he  preached  in  aid  of  the 

?oor  Swiss.  About  this  period  he  obtained,  through  Sir 
'homas  Barnard,  the  preachership  of  the  Eouudling  Hospital, 
and  although  worth  but  £50  a  year,  the  ofBce  was  gladly 
accepted.  He  endeavoured,  at  the  same  period,  to  obtain 
other  employment  in  his  profession ;  for  a  time  all  his  efforts 
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were  vain^  but  after  some  delay  he  was  reqaested  to  act  as 
morning  preacher  at  the  Berkeley  Chapel,  iu  John-street, 
Berkeley  Square.  The  chapel  had  been  long  deserted ;  its 
proprietor,  Mr.  Bowerbank,  had  been  for  some  time  anxious 
to  sell  it)  but  in  a  few  weeks  after  Sydney  Smith  became  the 
preacher,  not  a  seat  was  to  be  had, — ladies  and  gentlemen 
Deing  frequently  forced  to  stand  in  the  aisles  throughout  the 
service  ;  and  so  it  continued  until  Sydney  left  London  in  the 

Siar  1809.  Dugald  Stewart,  Horner,  the  late  Bishop  of 
orwich,  all  expressed  their  admiration  of  his  powers  as  a 
preacher ;  and  for  our  own  part,  we  feel  bound  to  state  that 
no  Christian,  be  his  creed  what  it  may,  can  read  Sydney 
Smith's  sermons  without  improvement — and  for  this  simple 
reason,  that  they  are  all  directed  to  subjects  on  which  all 
agree.  In  addition  to  the  fame  which  these  sermons  gained 
for  him,  he  had  the  higher  happiness  of  receiving  letters  in- 
forming him  of  the  gratitude  of  the  writers,  and  assuring  him 
that  his  sermons  had  checked  them  in  courses  of  vice. 

About  this  period,  by  the  proposal  of  Sir  Thomas  Barnard, 
he  delivered  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy  at  the 
Boyal  Institution.  These  were  most  successful;  all  parts  of 
the  Lecture-room  were  crowded,  and  even  the  lobbies  and 
doors  were  occupied,  and  only  those  who  came  an  hour  before 
the  opening  could  obtain  seats.  The  next  season  galleries  were 
erect^ :  he  continued  to  lecture  during  the  tliree  consecutive 
years.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  talked  of  the  lectures,  and  referred 
with  admiration  to  them  ;  and  Horner  and  Jeffrey  have  like- 
wise borne  testimony  to  their  ability.  However,  if  we  judge 
these  lectures  merely  as  discourses  on  Moral  Philosophy,  and 
not  as  Sydn&f  Smith's  discourses,  our  admiration  is  lessened, 
aod  we  must  attribute  much  of  their  success  to  his  delivery, 
and  to  the  qualities  indicated  by  Horner,  when  he  wrote  of 
these  lectures,  *'  who  could  make  such  a  mixture  of  odd 
paradox,  quaint  fun,  manly  sense,  liberal  opinions,  and  striking 
language  V  Indeed  the  reason  why  the  lectures  succeeded  is 
weU  shown  in  the  tenth  of  the  series,  and  it  proves  the  couplet 
of  Pope  there  quoted — 

*'  True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  drest, 
Oft  thought  before,  but  ne'er  so  well  exprest." 
After  the  first  of  the  series  of  Lectures,  he  was  allowed  to 
name  his  own  terms,  and,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  entire 
course,  he  furnished  his  bouse  in  Orchard-street. 
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And  yet,  whilst  all  the  world  of  Loudon  was  gathering  to 
hear  these  sermons  and  lectures,  he  thus  writes  to  Jeffrey  of 
the  former : — "  You  talked  of  reviewing  my  sermons,  now  pub- 
lished :  I  should  be  obliged  to  you  to  lay  aside  the  idea  ;  I 
know  very  well  my  sermons  are  quite  insignificant/'*  And 
thus  he  writes  of  the  latter — "  My  lectures  are  just  now  at 
such  an  absurd  pitch  of  celebrity,  that  I  must  lose  a  good  deal 
of  reputation  before  the  pubhc  settles  into  a  just  equilibrium 
respecting  them.  I  am  most  heartily  ashamed  of  my  own 
fame,  because  I  am  conscious  I  do  not  deserve  it,  and  that 
the  moment  men  of  sense  are  provoked  by  the  clamour  to 
look  into  my  claims,  it  will  be  at  an  end."t  And  in  1848, 
writing  to  Dr.  Whewell,  he  observes : — ^'  My  lectures  are 
gone  to  the  dogs,  and  are  utterly  forgotten.  I  knew  nothing 
of  moral  philosophy,  but  I  was  thoroughly  aware  that  1  wanted 
£200  to  furnish  my  house.  The  success,  however,  was  prodi- 
gious j  all  Albemarle-street  blocked  up  with  carriages,  and 
such  an  uproar  as  I  never  remember  to  have  been  excited  bj 
any  other  literary  imposture.  Every  week  I  had  a  new  theory 
about  conception  and  perception ;  and  supported  by  a  natural 
manner,  a  torrent  of  words,  and  an  impudence  scarcely 
credible  in  this  prudent  age.  Still,  in  justice  to  myself,  1 
must  say  there  were  some  good  things  in  tliem.  But  good 
and  bad  are  all  gone.  By  '  moral  philosophy'  you  mean,  as 
they  mean  at  Edinburgh,  mental  philosophy;  i.  e.  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  and  the  effects  which  our  reasoning  powers  and 
our  passions  produce  upon  tlie  actions  of  our  lives." J 

His  life  in  London  at  this  period  was  happy  as  health,  a 
good,  honest  heart,  and  true  friends  could  make  it.  Supper 
parties  were  held  once  a  week  at  his  house,  a  general  invitation 
being  given  to  twenty  or  thirty  friends,  who  came  as  they 
pleased,  and  the  society  was  varied  by  chance  invited  guests ; 
but  no  display,  save  that  of  priceless  wit,  was  made  at  these 
gatherings. 

In  the  year  1806,  the  Whigs  were  for  a  short  period  in 
office.  Sydney  had  become  a  welcome  guest  at  Holland 
House,  and  with  the  first  ray  of  the  Whig  sunshine  he,  having, 
as  he  said,  ^'  hved  so  long  on  the  north  side  of  the  wall,''  hoped 

•  See  "Memoir."  Vol.  II..  p.  50 
•     t  See  "  Memoir."  Vol.  II ,  p.  ItJ. 
X  IWd.,  p.  487. 
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that  some  position  of  asefulness  in  the  Gharch  would  now  be 
offered  to  him,  and  through  the  exertions  of  Lord  Holland, 
he  obtained,  from  the  Chancellor,  Erskine,  the  living  of  Fos- 
ton4e-Clay,  in  Yorkshire.  No  clergyman  had  resided  at 
Poston  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  and  the  house  was 
dilapidated  in  the  extreme,  and  the  glebe  land  consisted  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  the  stifiest  clay,  adjoining  a 
remote  village.  He  did  not  intend  lo  reside  in  the  parish, 
but,  as  Percival's  Residence  Bill  was  passed  in  the  year  180S, 
he  was  compelled  not  alone  to  reside  in  his  parish,  but  actually 
to  build  a  parsonage — truly  may  it  be  said  that  the  Residence 
Bill  was  "  the  most  just  in  its  intentions,  and  the  most  unjust 
in  its  effects/' 

Having  work  to  do  he  did  it.  He  took  lodgings  at  Hes- 
lington ;  he  began  to  build  his  parsonage ;  he  learned  to  take 
an  interest  in  country  affairs.    Lady  Holland  writes : — 

•*  He  used  to  dig  vigorously  an  hour  or  two  each  dav  in  his  garden, 
as  he  said,  <  to  avoid  sudden  death,'  for  he  was  even  then 'inclined  to 
embcfnpaviU,  and  perhaps,  as  a  young  man,  may  have  been  considered 
somewhat  clumsy  in  figure  (though  I  never  thought  so),  for  I  have 
often  heard  from  my  father  that  a  college  friend  used  to  say  to  him, 
*  Sydney,  your  sense,  wit,  and  clumsiness,  always  gives  me  the  idea 
of  an  Athsnian  carter,*  He  spent  much  time  in  reading  and  com- 
position ;  his  activity  was  unceasing  ;  I  hardly  remember  seeing  him 
unoccupied,  but  when  engaged  in  conversation.  He  never  considered 
his  education  as  finished  ;  he  had  always  some  object  in  hand  to  in- 
vestigate. He  read  with  great  rapidity.  I  think  it  was  said  of 
Johnson,  *  Look  at  Johnson,  tearing  out  the  bowels  of  his  book.* 
It  might  be  said  of  my  father,  that  ne  was  running  off  with  their 
contents,  for  he  galloped  through  the  pages  so  rapidly,  that  we  often 
laughed  at  him  when  he  shut  up  a  thick  quarto  as  his  morning's 
work,  and  said  he  meant  he  had  looked  at  it,  not  read  it.  *  Cross- 
examine  me,  then,'  said  he  ;  and  we  generally  found  he  knew  all  that 
was  worth  knowing  in  it ;  though  I  do  not  think  he  had  a  very  re- 
tentive memory.  The  same  peculiarity  characterized  his  composi- 
tions  ; — ^when  he  had  any  subject  in  hand,  he  was  indefatigable  in 
reading,  searching,  inquiring,  seeking  every  source  of  information, 
and  discussing  it  with  any  man  of  sense  or  cultivation  who  crossed 
his  path.  But  having  once  mastered  it,  he  would  sit  down,  and  you 
might  see  him  committing  his  ideas  to  paper  with  the  same  rapidity 
that  they  flowed  out  in  his  conversation, — no  hesitation,  no  erasions, 
no  stopping  to  consider  and  round  his  periods,  no  writing  for  effect, 
but  a  pouring  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  mind  and  feelings,  for  he 
was  heart  and  soul  in  whatever  he  undertook.  One  could  see  by  his 
countenance  how  much  he  was  interested  or  amused  as  fresh  images 
came  clustering  round  his  pen  ;  he  hardly  ever  altered  or  corrected 
what  he  bad  written  (as  I  find  by  many  manuscripts  I  have  of  his)  ; 
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indeed,  he  was  so  impatient  ef  this,  that  he  could  hardly  bear  the 
trouble  of  even  looking  over  what  he  had  written,  but  would  not 
unfrequently  throw  the  manuscript  down  on  the  table  as  soon  as 
finished,  and  s&y,  *  There,  it  is  done ;  now,  Kate»  do  look  over  it, 
and  put  in  dots  to  the  t*s  and  strokes  to  the  IV^—and  he  would  sail j 
forth  to  his  morning's  walk. 

After  his  evening  walk  he  would  sit  down  to  his  singular  writing^ 
establishment,  which  I  shall  describe  hereafter,  placed  bj  the  servant 
always  in  the  same  place  ;  and  here,  after  logking  through  business 
papers  and  bills  with  as  much  plodding  method  as  an  attorney's  clerk, 
he  would  suddenly  push  them  all  aside,  and,  as  if  to  refresh  his 
mind,  take  up  his  pen.  His  power  of  abstraction  was  so  great  that 
he  would  begin  to  compose,  with  as  much  rapidity  and  ease  as  ano- 
ther man  would  write  a  letter,  those  essays  which  are  before  the 
world,  or  some  of  those  sermons  of  which  my  mother  has  given  a 
few  to  the  public  since  his  death  ;  often  reading  what  he  had  written, 
listening  to  our  criticisms  (as  Molidre  did  to  his  old  woman),  and 
this  in  the  midst  of  all  the  conversation  and  interruptions  of  a  family 
party,  with  talking  or  music  going  on." 

He  was  a  constant  student  too,  and  in  kindness  to  the  poor 
and  in  never-tiring  love  of  children,  he  was  a  true  brother- 
parson  of  Doctor  Primro9e. 

He  was  not  alone  in  his  Yorkshire  exile.  Many  friends 
visited  hira,  and  his  time  was  all  employed  in  the  datiea  of  bis 

farish,  in  literary    composition,    or  in   the   interchange  of 
indnesses.    This  life  continued  for  three  years,  and  thus  be 
describes  the  events  of  the  period  :— 

**  A  diner-out,  a  wit,  and  a  popular  preacher^  I  was  suddenly 
caught  up  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  transported  to  my  livings 
in  Yorkshire,  where  there  had  not  been  a  resident  clergyman  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Fresh  from  London,  not  knowing  a  turnip 
from  a  carrot,  I  was  compelled  to  farm  three  hundred  acresj  and 
without  capital  to  build  a  parsonage-house. 

I  asked  and  obtained  three  years'  leave  from  the  Archbishop,  in 
order  to  effect  an  exchange,  if  possible ;  and  fixed  myself  meantime 
at  a  small  village  two  miles  from  York,  in  which  was  a  fine  old  house 
of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  where  resided  the  last  of  the  squires, 
with  his  lady,  who  looked  as  if  she  had  walked  straight  out  of  the 
Ark,  or  had  been  the  wife  of  Enoch.  He  was  a  perfect  specimen 
of  the  Trullihers  of  old  ;  he  smoked,  hunted,  drank  beer  at  his  door 
with  his  grooms  and  dogs,  and  spelt  over  the  county  paper  on 
Sundays. 

At  first,  he  heard  I  was  a  Jacobin  and  a  dangerous  fellow,  and 
turned  aside  as  I  passed :  but  at  length,  when  he  found  the  peace  of 
the  village  undisturbed,  harvests  much  as  usual,  Juno  and  Fonto 
uninjured,  he  first  bowed,  then  called,  and  at  last  reached  such  a 
pitch  of  confidence  that  he  used  to  bring  the  papers,  that  I  might 
explain  the  difficult  words  to  bim  ;  actually  discovered  that  I  had 
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made  a  joke,  laughed  till  I  thought  he  would  have  died  of  oonvuU 
iioos,  and  ended  hy  inviting  me  to  see  his  dogs. 

All  mj  efforts  for  an  exchange  having  failed,  I  asked  and  ohtained 
from  my  friend  the  Archbishop  another  year  to  build  in.  And  I 
then  set  ray  shoulder  to  the  wheel  in  good  earnest ;  sent  for  an  ar* 
cbiteet ;  he  produced  plans  which  would  have  ruined  me.  I  made 
him  my  bow :  «  You  build  for  glory.  Sir  ;  I,  for  use.'  I  returned 
him  his  plans,  with  five-and-twenty  pounds,  and  sat  down  in  my 
thiaking-cbair,  and  in  a  few  hours  Mrs.  Sydney  and  I  concocted  * 
^iaa  which  has  produced  what  I  call  the  model  of  parsonage-houses. 

I  then  took  to  horse  to  provide  bricks  and  timber ;  was  advised 
to  make  mv  own  bricks,  of  my  own  clay  ;  of  course,  when  the  kiln 
was  opened,  all  bad ;  mounted  my  horse  again,  and  in  twenty«four 
hours  had  bought  thousands  of  bricks  and  tons  of  timber.  Was 
advised  by  neighbouring  gentlemen  to  employ  oxen :  bought  four, — 
Tug  and  Lug,  Hawl  and  Crawl ;  but  Tug  and  Lug  took  to  fainting, 
and  required  buckets  of  sal-volatile,  and  Hawl  and  Crawl  to  lie 
down  in  the  mud.  80  I  did  as  I  ought  to  have  done  at  first, — took 
ihe  advice  of  the  farmer  instead  of  toe  gentleman ;  sold  my  oxen, 
bought  a  team  of  horses,  and  at  last,  in  spite  of  a  frost  which  de- 
hjA  me  six  weeks,  in  spite  of  walls  running  down  with  wet,  in  spite 
9f  the  advice  and  remonstrances  of  friends  who  predicted  our  death* 
in  spite  of  an  infant  of  six  months  old,  who  had  never  been  out  of 
the  house,  I  landed  my  family  in  my  new  house  nine  months  after 
laying  the  first  stone,  on  the  20th  of  March  ;  and  performed  my 
j^mise  to  the  letter  to  the  Archbishop,  by  issuing  forth  at  midnight 
with  a  lanthom  to  meet  the  last  cart,  with  the  cook  and  the  cat* 
which  had  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  fairly  eetablisbed  them  before  twelve 
•'clock  at  night  in  the  new  parsona^  house ; — a  feat,  taking  ignore 
aace,  inexperience,  and  poverty  mto  consideration,  requiring,  I 
assure  you,  no  small  degree  of  energy. 

It  made  me  a  verv  poor  man  for  many  years,  but  I  never  repented 
it  I  tiHmed  schoolmaster,  to  educate  my  son,  as  I  eould  not  afford 
to  send  htm  to  school.  Mrs.  Sydney  turned  schoolmistress,  to 
educate  my  girls,  as  I  could  not  afford  a  governess.  I  turned 
&rmer,  as  I  could  not  let  my  land.  A  man-servant  was  too  expen- 
sive ;  so  I  caught  up  a  little  garden-girl,  made  like  a  milestone, 
christened  her  Bunch,  put  a  napkin  in  ner  hand,  and  made  her  my 
butler.  The  girls  taught  her  to  read,  Mrs.  Sydney  to  wait,  and  X 
undertook  her  morals ;  Bunch  became  the  best  butl^  in  the  county. 

I  had  little  furniture,  so  I  bought  a  cart-load  of  deals ;  took  a 
cwpenter  (who  came  to  me  for  parish  relief,  called  Jack  Robinson) 
with  a  face  like  a  full-moon,  into  my  service ;  established  him  in  a 
barn,  and  said, '  Jack,  furnish  my  heusow'    You  see  the  result ! 

At  last  it  was  suggested  that  a  carriage  w^  much  wanted  in  the 
establishment ;  after  diligent  search,  I  discovered,  in  the  back  set* 
tlements  of  a  York  coachmaker,  an  ancient  green  chariot,  suppctsed 
to  have  been  the  earliest  invention  of  the  kind.  I  brought  it  nome 
in  triumph  to  my  admiring  family.  Being  somewhat  dihipidated, 
the  village  tailor  lined  it,  the  villi^  bkoksmith  repuredit;  nay, 
(hat  for  Mra.  Sydney's  earneet  entreaties^)  we  believe  the  villaga 
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painter  would  have  exercised  his  genius  upon  the  exterior  ;  it  es- 
caped this  danger  however,  and  the  result  was  wonderful.  Each 
jear  added  to  its  charms :  it  grew  younger  and  younger ;  a  new 
wheel,  a  new  spring ;  I  christened  it  the  Immortal ;  it  was  known 
all  over  the  neighbourhood ;  the  village  boys  cheered  it,  and  the 
village  dogs  barked  at  it ;  but  *  Faber  mesB  fortunse,'  was  my  motto, 
and  we  had  no  false  shame. 

Added  to  all  these  domestic  cares,  I  was  village  parson,  village 
doctor,  village  comforter,  village  magistrate,  and  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewer ;  so  you  see  I  had  not  much  time  left  on  my  hands  to  regret 
London. 

My  house  was  considered  the  ugliest  in  the  county,  but  all  admitted 
it  was  one  of  the  most  comfortable ;  and  we  did  not  die,  as  our 
friends  had  predicted,  of  the  damp  walls  of  the  parsonage." 

The  parsonage  at  Foston  was  at  length  finished,  and  the 
removal  to,  and  life  in  it,  are  thus  described  by  Lady  Holland: — 

"  It  was  a  cold,  bright  March  day,  with  a  biting  east  wind.  The 
beds  we  left  in  the  morning  had  to  be  packed  up  and  slept  on  at 
night ;  waggon  after  waggon  of  furniture  poured  in  every  minute  ; 
the  roads  were  so  cut  up  that  the  carriage  could  not  reach  the  door  ; 
and  my  mother  lost  her  shoe  in  the  mud,  which  was  ankle-deep, 
whilst  bringing  her  infant  up  to  the  house  in  her  arms. 

But  oh,  the  shout  of  joy  as  we  entered  and  took  possession  ! — the 
first  time  in  our  lives  that  we  had  inhabited  a  house  of  our  own. 
How  we  admired  it,  ugly  as  it  was !  With  what  pride  my  dear 
father  welcomed  us,  and  took  us  from  room  to  room ;  old  MoUj 
Mills,  the  milk-woman,  who  had  had  charge  of  the  house,  grinning 
with  delight  in  the  background.  We  thought  it  a  palace  ;  yet  tlae 
drawing-room  had  no  door,  the  bare  plaster  walls  ran  down  with  wet» 
the  windows  were  like  grotmd-glass  from  the  moisture  which  had  to 
be  wiped  up  several  times  a  day  by  the  housemaid.  No  carpets,  no 
chairs,  nothing  unpacked  ;  rough  men  bringing  in  rougher  packages 
at  every  moment.  But  then  was  the  time  to  behold  my  rather! — 
amid  the  confusion,  he  thought  for  everybody,  cared  for  everybody, 
encouraged  everybody,  kept  everybody  in  good-humour.  How  he 
exerted  himself!  how  his  loud,  rich  voice  might  be  heard  in  all  direc- 
tions, ordering,  arranging,  explaining,  till  the  household  storm 
fradually  subsided  1  Each  half -hour  improved  our  condition  ;  fires 
lazed  in  every  room  ;  at  last  we  all  sat  down  to  our  tea,  spread  by 
ourselves  on  a  huge  package  before  the  drawing-room  fire,  sitting- 
on  boxes  round  it ;  and  retired  to  sleep  on  our  beds  placed  on  the 
fioor  ; — the  happiest,  merriest,  and  busiest  family  in  Christendom. 
In  a  few  days,  under  my  father's  active  exertions,  everything  was 
arranged  with  tolerable  comfort  in  the  little  household,  and  it  began 
to  assume  its  wonted  appearance. 

In  speaking  of  the  establishment  of  Foston,  Annie  Kay  must  not 
be  forgotten.  She  entered  our  service  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  but 
possessing  a  degree  of  sense  and  lady-like  feeling  not  often  found 
in  her  situation  of  life, — ^first  as  nurse  then  as  lady's-maid,  then 
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-.housekeeper,  apothecary's  boj,  faetotum,  aad  friend.  All  who 
bare  been  much  at  Foston  or  Gorabe  Florey  know  Annie  Kay  ;  she 
vas  called  into  consultation  on  erery  family  event,  and  proved  her- 
self a  worthy  oracle.  Her  counsels  were  delivered  in  the  softest 
voice,  with  the  sweetest  smile,  and  in  the  broadest  Yorkshire.  She 
ended  by  nursing  her  old  roaster  through  his  long  and  painful  illness, 
night  and  day  ;  she  was  with  him  at  his  death  ;  she  followed  him  to 
bis  grave  ;  she  was  remembered  in  his  will ;  she  survived  him  but  two 
jears,  which  she  spent  in  my  mother's  house ;  and,  after  her  long  and 
faithful  service  of  thirty  years,  was  buried  by  my  mother  in  the  same 
cemetery  as  her  master,  respected  and  lamented  by  all  his  family,  as 
the  most  faithful  of  servants  and  friends. 

So  much  for  the  interior  of  the  establishment.  Out-of-doors 
reigned  Molly  Mills, — cow,  pig,  poultry,  garden,  and  post  woman ; 
witn  her  short  red  petticoat,  her  legs  like  millposts,  her  high  cheek- 
bones red  and  shrivelled  like  winter  apples  ;  a  perfect  specimen  of  a 
'  veowoman  ;'  a  sort  of  kindred  spirit,  too  ;  for  she  was  the  wit  of 
the  village,  and  delighted  in  a  crack  with  her  master,  when  she 
could  get  it.  She  was  as  important  in  her  vocation  as  Annie  Kay  in 
hers  ;  and  Molly  here,  and  Molly  there,  might  be  heard  in  every 
direction.  Molly  was  always  merry,  willing,  active,  and  true  as  gold  ; 
die  had  little  book-learning,  but  enough  to  bring  up  two  fine  athletic 
sons,  as  honest  as  herself;  though,  unlike  her,  thev  were  never  seen 
to  smile,  but  were  as  solemn  as  two  owls,  and  would  not  have  said  a 
civil  thing  to  save  their  lives.  They  ruled  the  farm.  Add  to  these, 
the  pet  donkey.  Bitty,  already  introduced  to  the  public ;  a  tame  fawn, 
at  last  dismissed  for  eating  the  maid's  clothes,  which  he  preferred  to 
any  other  diet ;  and  a  lame  goose,  condemned  at  last  to  be  roasted 
for  eating  all  the  fruit  in  the  garden ;  together  with  Bunch  and 
Jack  Robinson  already  mentioned, — ^and  you  have  the  establishment." 

Of  hk  method  of  managing  the  hoasehold,  Mrs.  Marcet 
gives  the  following  account : — 

"  I  was  coming  down  stairs  the  next  morning  (she  continues),  when 
Mr.  Smith  suddenly  said  to  Bunch,  who  was  passing, '  Bunch,  do  you 
like  roast  duck  or  boiled  chicken?'  Bunch  had  probobly  never 
tasted  either  one  or  the  other  in  her  life,  but  answered,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation, '  Roast  duck,  please.  Sir,'  and  disappeared.  I 
laoghed.  '  You  may  laugh,*  said  he,  *  but  you  have  no  idea  of  the 
labour  it  has  cost  me  to  give  her  that  decision  of  character.  The  York* 
shire  peasantry  are  the  quickest  and  shrewdest  in  the  world,  but  you 
can  never  get  a  direct  answer  from  them ;  if  you  ask  them  even  their 
own  names,  they  always  scratch  their  heads,  and  say,  '  A  's  sur  ai 
don't  knaw,  Sur  ;'  but  I  have  brought  Bunch  to  such  perfection, 
that  she  never  hesitates  now  on  any  subject,  however  difficult  I 
am  very  strict  with  her.  Would  you  like  to  hear  her  repeat  her 
crimes  ?     She  has  them  by  heart,  and  repeats  them  every  day.' 

•  Ck)me  here.  Bunch  I '  (calling  out  to  her),  •  come  and  repeat 
your  crimes  to  Mrs.  Marcet ; '  and  Bunch,  a  clean,  fair,  squat,  tidy 
little  girl,  about  ten  or  twelve  years  of  ^e,   quite  as  a  matter  of 
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course,  as  ^are  as  a  jadg«,  wHhout  the  least  hesitation,  and  with 
a  loud  Toice,  began  to  repeat-^'  Plste^natehiag,  gpravy^spiliiag; 
door-slamming,  blue-bottle  fly-eatchinfl:,  and  civtsey^'bobbing. '  « Ex- 
plain to  Mrs.  Mareet  what  blue»bottTe  fly-catching  is.'  *  Standing 
with  my  mouth  open  and  not  atteDdingy  Sir.'  *  And  what  is  curtsey- 
bobbing  ? '  '  Curtseying  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  please,  Sir/ 
*  Good  girl !  now  you  may  go.  She  makes  a  capital  waiter,  I  assure 
you  ;  on  state  occasions  Jack  Robinson,  my  carpenter,  takes  off  his 
apron  and  waits  too,  and  does  pretty  well,  but  he  sometimes  naturally 
makes  a  mistake,  and  sticks  a  gimlet  into  the  bread  instead  of  a  fx>rk.'  '* 

Of  the  house,  and  all  its  belonging,  we  have  thb  graphic 
description,  from  the  pen  of  a  clerical  friend  afterwards  pro- 
moted to  the  bench,  who  visited  Sydney  Smith,  and  sent  by 
that  friend's  widow  to  Lady  Holland  : — 

'*  A  man's  character  is  probably  more  faithfully  represented  in 
the  arrangements  of  his  home  than  in  any  other  point ;  and  Foston 
is  a  facsimile  of  its  master's  mind,  from  first  to  last.  He  had  no  ar- 
chitect, but  I  question  whether  a  more  compact,  convenient  houae 
could  well  be  imagined.  In  the  midst  of  a  field,  commanding  no 
very  attractive  view,  he  has  contrived  to  give  it  an  air  of  snuspess 
ana  comfort,  and  its  internal  arrangements  are  perfect.  The  draw. 
ing*room  is  the  colour  you  cavet,  the  genuine  chromium,  with  a  sort 
of  yellow  flowering  pattern.  It  is  exquisitely  filled  with  irregular 
re^iilarities-^tables,  books,  chairs,  Indian  wardrobes;  everything 
finished  in  thorough  taste,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  smart* 
neiits  or  useless  finery ;  and  his  inventive  genius  appears  in  every 
corner ;  his  fires  are  blown  into  brightness  by  skadracks,  tubes  fur- 
nished with  air  from  without,  opening  into  the  centre  of  the  fire  ; 
his  poker,  tongs,  and  shovel  are  secured  from  falling  with  that  horrid 
crasn  which  is  so  destructive  to  the  nerves  and  temper. 

His  own  study  has  no  appearance  of  comfort ;  out  as  he  reads 
and  writes  in  his  family  oircle,  in  spite  of  talking  and  other  inter- 
ruptions, this  is  of  less  consequence.  In  other  respects  it  has  its 
attractions :  there,  for  instance,  he  keeps  his  rheumatic  armour,  all 
of  which  he  displayed  out  of  a  large  bag,  giving  me  an  illustrated 
lecture  upon  each  component  part.  Fancy  him  m  a  fit  of  rheuoui- 
tian,  his  legs  in  two  narrow  buckets,  which  he  calls  his  jack-boots  ; 
round  the  throat  a  hollow  tin  collar  ;  over  each  shoulder  a  large  tin 
thing  like  a  shoulder  of  mutton  ;  on  bis  head  a  hollow  tin  helmet, 
all  filled  with  hot  water ;  and  fancy  him  expatiating  upon  each  and 
all  of  tham  with  ultra-energy. 

His  bedrooms  are  counterparts  of  the  lower  rooms  ;  in  mine  there 
were  twenty-dght  large  Piranesi  prints  of  ancient  Rome,  mounted 
just  as  we  do  ours,  but  without  frames,  and,  indeed,  in  every  vacant 
part  of  the  house  he  has  them  hung  up. 

His  store  .room  is  more  like  that  of  an  Indiamon  than  anvthing 
eUf,  containing  such  a  complete  and  well-assorted  portion  of  every 
possible  want  or  wish  in  a  country  establishment. 
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The  same  spirit  prevails  tn  his  garden  Mid  fturm :  contriwice  Mid 
BBgularitj  in  every  hole  and  comer. 

*  Whaty  in  the  name  of  wonder,  is  that  ekeleton  sort  of  machine 
io  die  middle  of  your  field  ?'  '  Oh»  that  is  my  universal  Scratcher ; 
i  framework  so  eontrivedy  that  every  aaimali  from  a  lamb  to  a  bul- 
lock, can  rub  and  scratch  itself  with  the  greatest  facility  and  luzurv.' 

I  arrived  there  on  Saturday  evening,  walking  from  York,  by 
which  I  contrived  to  lose  my  way,  and  take  possession  of  another 
man's  home  and  drawing*room  fireside  for  some  time  before  the  host 
ippeared,  and  the  mistake  was  discovered. 

On  Sunday  we  prepared  for  church  ;  he  was  hoarse,  so  I  was  to 
read;  against  preaching  I  had  provided  by  having  no  sermon. 
Good  heavens  I  what  a  set-out  I  The  family  chariot,  which  he  calls 
the  Immortal,  from  havine  been  altered  and  repaired  in  every  possible 
way — ^the  last  novelty,  a  lining  of  green  cloth,  worked  and  fitted  by 
the  village  tailor — appeared  at  the  door,  with  a  pair  of  shafts  suo- 
stituted  for  the  pole,  in  which  shafts  stood  one  of  his  cart-horses, 
with  the  regular  cart  harness,  and  a  driver  by  its  side.  In  the  in* 
ude  the  ladies  were  seated :  on  the  dicky  behind  I  mounted  with 
him  ;  but  his  servant  having  placed  the  cushions  without  first  j>utting 
in  the  wooden  board,  on  sittmg  down,  we  sank  through,  to  his  great 
imusement.     These  preliminaries  being  adjusted,  we  set  out. 

The  church  resembles  a  barn  more  tnan  anything  else,  in  size  and 
shape ;  though,  A*om  two  old  Saxon  doors,  it  shows  claim  to  hifffaer 
antiquity  than  most  others.  About  fifty  people  were  assembled  ;  I 
entered  the  reading-desk ;  he  followed  the  prayers  with  a  plun, 
sound  sermon  upon  the  duty  of  furgivmg  injuries,  but  in  manner 
and  voice  clearly  proving  that  he  felt  what  he  said,  and  meant  that 
others  should  feel  it  too. 

His  domestic  establishment  is  on  a  par  with  the  rest :  his  head 
servant  is  his  carpenter,  and  never  appears  excepting  on  company 
days.  We  were  waited  upon  by  his  usual  corps  domestxque,  one  little 
girl,  about  fourteen  years  of  age ;  named,  I  believe,  Mary  or  Fanny, 
W  invariably  called  by  them  Bunch.  With  the  most  immovable 
gravity  she  stands  before  him  when  he  gives  his  orders,  the  answers 
to  which  he  makes  her  repeat  verbatim,  to  ensure  accuracy* 

Not  to  lose  time,  he  farms  with  a  tremendous  speakiDg^trmnpet 
from  his  door  ;  a  proper  companion  for  which  machine  is  a  teles- 
cope, slung  in  leather,  for  observing  what  thev  are  doing. 

On  Monday  came  Lady  M.  Hall,  her  two  daughters  and  her  two 
sons  ;  the  latter.  Captain  B.  Hall,  a  rara  avis  I  have  long  wished  to 
see ;  and  Peter  Tytler,  son  (is  he  not  ?)  to  the  author.  What  a 
charm  there  is  in  good  society  and  well  informed  people !  what  would 
yon  not  have  given  to  have  heard  the  mass  of  wit,  sense,  anecdote^ 
and  instruction  that  flowed  incessantly !" 

To  this  last  qaated  passage  Lady  Holland  adds ; — 

^  '*  The  equipage  alluded  to  in  this  letter  requires  a  little  explana- 
tion. Our  house  was  above  a  mile  from  the  little  church,  with  roads 
to  it  of  the  stiffest  and  deepest  clay,  hardly  passable  to  women  in 
wet  weather  or  winter,  and  my  mother  was  in  delicate  health.     We 
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could  not  afford  horses  ;  so  my  father,  neyer  ashamed  of  showing 
his  poverty  when  he  thought  it  right,  hit  upon  this  rude  and  cheap 
device,  to  enable  his  family  to  accompany  him  in  all  weathers  to 
church.  Ludicrous  as  this  description  may  appear  to  the  reader, 
yet  the  proprieties  of  life  were  attended  to.  The  horse,  the  harness, 
the  Immortal,  and  the  carter,  all  wore  their  best  and  cleanest  Sun- 
day garb,  and  I  think  they  excited  respect  rather  than  ridicule 
amidst  his  humble  congregation. 

A  word,  too,  ought  to  be  said  in  explanation  of  the  drawing-room 
furniture  alluded  to  in  this  letter  with  so  much  praise.  It  consisted 
of  a  few  relics  preserved  from  the  valuable  Indian  furniture  left  by 
my  grandmother,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  been  parted  with 
by  my  mother  for  our  benefit.  All  the  rest  was  plain  enough,  though 
still  in  good  taste.  Economy,  in  the  estimation  of  common  mindU, 
often  means  the  absence  of  all  taste  and  comfort ;  my  father  had 
the  rare  art  to  combine  it  with  both.  For  instance,  he  found  it  added 
much  to  the  expense  of  building  to  have  high  walls  ;  he  therefore 
threw  the  whole  space  of  the  roof  into  his  bedrooms,  coved  the 
ceilings  and  papered  them,  and  thus  they  were  all  airy,  gay,  cheap, 
and  pretty.  Cornices  he  found  expensive  ;  so  not  one  in  the  house, 
but  the  paper  border,  thrown  on  the  ceiling  with  a  line  of  shade 
under  it.  This  relieved  the  eye,  and  atoned  for  their  absence. 
Marble  chimney-pieces  were  too  dear  ;  so  he  hunted  out  a  cheap, 
warm-looking  Portland  stone,  had  them  cut  after  his  own  model, 
and  the.result  was  to  produce  some  of  the  most  cheerful,  comfortable- 
looking  fireplaces  I  remember,  for  as  many  shillings  aa  the  marble 
ones  would  have  cost  him  pounds. 

After  my  father  became  rich,  at  the  end  of  life,  he  amusindy  al- 
ludes, in  one  of  his  letters,  to  the  joy  my  mother  would  reel  oa 
finding  he  had  put  up  marble  chimneypieces  in  his  town-house.* 

In  his  youth  my  father  had  been  very  fond  of  the  game  of  chess, 
but  had  left  it  off  for  many  years.  He  suddenly  took  it  into  his 
head  to  resume  it  this  winter,  and  selected  metfuute  de  mieux,  as  bis 
antagonist.  His  mode  of  play  was  very  characteristic — bold,  rapid 
attack,  without  a  moment's  pause  or  indecision,  which  I  suspect 
would  have  exposed  him  to  danger  from  a  more  experienced  adver. 
sary ;  but  as  it  was,  with  a  prou>und  contempt  for  my  skill,  promis. 
ing  me  a  shilling  if  1  beat  him,  he  sat  down  with  a  book  in  his  hand, 
looked  up  for  an  instant,  made  a  move,  and  beat  me  regularly  every 
night  all  through  the  winter.  At  last  I  won  my  shilling,  but  lost 
my  playfellow  ;  he  challenged  me  no  more. 

My  father  was  very  fond  of  singing,  but  rather  slow  in  learning 
a  song,  though  when  once  he  had  accomplished  it,  he  sang  it  very 
correctly.  As  he  never  tired  of  his  old  friends,  and  had  always 
some  new  one  on  the  stocks,  there  was  a  tolerable  variety  of  soags 
to  select  from ;  and,  with  my  mother's  beautiful  accompaniment 
(Hhe  was  a  very  accomplished  musician)  and  his  own  really  fine 
voice,  our  trios  succeeded  in  pleasing  him  so  much  that  he  would 

"  *  See  Letter  to  Mrs.  Holland  in  the  Correspondence ."* 
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often  encore  himself.  He  was  so  perfectly  natttral»  tbat  though  I 
think  (and  I  hare  heard  many  people  remark  it)  the  general  tendency 
of  his  conversation  was  to  underrate  himself,  yet  whenever  he  was 
particularly  pleased  or  satisfied  with  anything  he  had  said  or  done, 
Le  would  say  so  as  frankly  as  if  he  had  been  speaking  of  another 
person.  *  There  is  one  talent  I  think  I  have  to  a  remarkable  degree,* 
I  have  heard  him  say  :  '  there  are  substances  in  nature  called  amal- 
gams, whose  property  is  to  combine  incongruous  materials  ;  now  I 
am  a  moral  amalgam,  and  have  a  peculiar  talent  for  mixing  up  hu- 
man materials  in  society,  however  repellent  their  natures.'  And 
certainly  I  have  seen  a  party,  composed  of  materials  &s  ill-assorted 
as  the  individuals  of  the  '  happy  family'  in  Trafalgar-square,  drawn 
out  and  attracted  together  by  the  charm  of  his  manner,  till  at  last 
you  would  have  believed  they  had  been  born  for  one  another," 

In  the  year  1S23  he  was  appointed  to  a  stall  in  Bristol 
Cathedral,  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  his  first  sermon  there  was 
preached  on  the  5th  of  November,  and,  as  he  says,  he  gave 
''the  most  Protestant  Mayor  and  Corporation  in  England, 
such  a  dose  of  toleration  as  shall  last  thera  many  a  year." 

Having  become  a  Prebendary  of  Bristol,  he  was  entitled  to 
one  of  the  livings,  and  through  the  kindness  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  be  was  enabled  to  exchange  Foston  for  the  smaller,  but 
more  beautifully  situated,  living  of  CJombe  Florey,  near  Taunton. 
Here  the  task  of  building  was  once  more  forced  upon  him,  but, 
writes  Lady  Holland, — 

*'  In  the  midst  of  our  building  operations,  when  the  greater  part 
of  the  roof  of  the  house,  which  required  renewing,  was  put  together 
in  rafters  on  the  lawn,  we  received  a  visit  from  our  friend  Lord 
Jeffrey.  I  well  remember  our  sitting  out  there  amidst  the  rafters, 
surrounded  by  busy  workmen,  and  animated  by  the  delicious  wea. 
ther  and  the  beauty  of  the  scene  around.  He  and  my  father  gave 
full  play  to  their  fancy  and  imagination  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
delightful  than  to  sit  and  watch  them,  and  listen  to  the  playfulness 
and  variety  of  their  conversation.  I  have,  I  believe,  omitted  several 
of  Lord  Jeffrey's  visits ;  having  no  other  recollections  of  them,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  than  that  of  the  pleasure  they  always  afforded  to 
both  old  and  young.  But  this,  I  think,  was  his  last  visit  to  us,  and 
it  was  touching  to  observe  these  two  eminent  men,  who  had  begun 
the  struggle  of  life  together,  who  had  loved  each  other  so  long  and 
so  well,  who  had  both  now  attained  eminence  and  honour  in  their 
respectire  professions  without  one  act  of  baseness,  sitting  together 
in  this  little  earthly  paradise,  and,  in  their  elder  age,  talking  over 
and  looking  back  on  the  past  with  all  the  pleasure  and  satis^ctioA 
of  well-spent  lives.  Such  scenes  are  pleasant  and  useful  to  dwell 
upon. 

As  a  dignitary  of  the  Church,  my  father  now  thought  it  more 
becoming  to  put  his  name  to  what  he  should  hereafter  write,  and 
,  36 
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be  therefore  withdrew  from  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  collecting  and 
publishing  about  ten  years  after  the  greater  part  of  his  contributions 
to  it.  BLe  says,  on  doing  so  :— *  I  see  verj  little  in  my  reviews  to 
alter  or  repent  of.  I  always  endeavoured  to  fight  against  evil,  and 
what  I  thought  evil  then  I  think  evil  now.  ^  I  am  heartily  glad  that 
all  our  disqualifying  laws  for  religious  opinions  are  abolished,  and  I 
see  nothing  in  such  measures  but  unmixed  good  and  real  increase  of 
strength  to  the  Establishment.  To  set  on  foot  such  a  journal  in 
such  times,  to  contribute  towards  it  for  many  years,  to  bear  patiently 
the  reproach  and  poverty  which  it  caused,  and  to  look  back  and  see 
that  I  have  nothing  to  retract,  and  no  intemperance  and  violence  to 
reproach  myself  with,  is  a  career  of  life  which  I  must  think  to  be 
extremely  fortunate. 

'  Strange  and  ludicrous  are  the  changes  in  human  affairs  I  The 
Tories  are  now  on  the  treadmill,  and  the  well-paid  Whigs  are  riding 
in  chariots ;  with  many  faces  however  looking  out  of  tne  windows 
(including  that  of  our  Prime  Minister),  which  I  never  remember 
to  have  seen  in  the  days  of  poverty  and  depression  of  Whiggism. 
Liberality  is  now  a  lucrative  business.  Whoever  has  any  institution 
to  destroy,  may  consider  himself  as  a  commissioner,  ana  his  fortune 
made ;  and,  to  my  utter  and  never-ending  astonishment,  I,  an  old 
Edinburgh  Reviewer,  find  myself  fightinfi%  in  the  year  1839,  against 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  for  the 
existence  of  the  National  Church.'  " 

•'  One  of  the  earliest  uses  he  made  of  his  increase  of  wealth  was  to 
indulge  himself  by  enlarging  his  library,  and  supplying  those  defici- 
encies before  alluded  to,  which  he  had  so  long  suffered  under ;  and 
his  books,  which  at  Foston  for  many  years  had  humbly  occupied  only 
the  end  of  his  little  dinine-room,  now  boldly  spread  themselves  over 
three  sides  of  a  pretty  odd  room,  dignified  by  the  name  of  library ,«- 
about  twenty-eight  feet  long  and  eight  feet  high,— ending  in  a  bay- 
window  supported  by  pillars,  looking  into  the  garden,  and  which  he 
had  obtained  hj  throwing  a  pantry,  a  passage,  and  a  shoe*  hole  to> 
gether.  In  this  pretty,  gay  room  we  breakfasted,  he  sat,  and  when 
alone  we  spent  the  evening  with  him*  He  used  to  say, '  No  furniture 
so  charming  as  books,  even  if  you  never  open  them,  or  read  a  single 
word.' " 

In  the  year  1881  he  was  appointed^  by  Earl  Grey,  Prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's,  in  exchange  for  one  of  inferior  value  held  in 
Bristol ;  and  from  this  period  until  his  death,  the  remarkable 
events  of  his  life  were,  his  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Singleton,  the 
collection  and  pubHcation  of  his  writings,  and  his  Letters  on 
American  Debts. 

Of  the  letters  to  Archdeacon  Singleton,  considered  as  sped* 
mens  of  close,  clear,  energetic  reasoning,  there  can  be  no 
opinion  save  that  they  are,  if  possible,  superior  to  the  Letters 
of  Peter  Pl;ymley.  That  the  bill  before  the  House  was  one 
most  injurious  and  ill-considered  cannot  be  denied ;  an  din 
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defending  the  deans  and  chapters^  in  resisting  the  spoliation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  corporations^  Sjdney  Smith  but  acted  from 
those  convictions  of  nght  and  justice  which  his  good  sense 
and  honesty  ever  placed  distinctly  before  him,  as  the  guiding 
principles  in  every  action  of  life.  To  resist  this  Whig  measure 
was  no  desertion  of  the  "Whig  party  :  it  was  not  a  churchman 
defending  the  abuses  of  an  ecclesiastical  polity^  it  was  a  priest 
defending  the  rights  of  his  order;  and  that  defence^  whilst  sup- 
porting the  aiguments  for  reformation,  was  strengthening  every 
thing  worthy  preservation  within  the  sanctuary.  Doubtless  his 
own  interests  were  closely  connected  with  the  stability 
of  the  Chapters ;  but^  after  thirty -five  years  of  total  self-forget- 
fnlness  in  all  political  shifts  and  changes;  after  having 
fought.the  battle  for  his  party  at  a  period  when  the  Whigs  were 
but  a  political  rabble^  and  when  to  stand  by  them  was  to  em- 
brace beggary  and  suspicion  of  disaffection ;  after  having  thus 
acted,  to  accuse  him  of  desertion  or  of  selfishness,  is  to  forget 
his  character,  and  to  forget  noble  deeds  of  heroic  courage  and 
daring  self-devotion,  which,  to  use  his  own  expression,  apphed 
to  another,  ''when  Joseph  Hume  and  Wilson  Croker  are  pow- 
dered into  the  dust  of  death,  will  gain  great  and  deserved  fame.'' 
Of  Sydney  Smith's  wit  and  humor  the  two  volumes  afford 
many  specimens.  We  have  noted  a  selection  of  these,  both 
from  the  Memoir  and  from  the  letters,  and  first  insert  those 
extracted  from  the  former  volume : — 

"  To  these  suppers  occasionally  came  a  country  cousin  of  my  fa- 
ther's,— a  simple,  warm-hearted  rustic ;  and  she  used  to  come  up  to 
him  and  whisper,  '  Now,  Sydney,  I  know  these  are  all  very  remark- 
able men ;  do  tell  me  who  they  are.'  *  Oh  yes,'  said  Sydney,  laugh- 
ing, '  that  is  Hannibal,'  pointing  to  Mr.  Whishaw,  *  he  lost  his  leg 
in  the  Carthaginian  War ;  and  that  is  Socrates,'  pointing  to  Luttrell ; 
'and  that  is  Solon,'  pointing  to  Homer, — '  you  have  heard  of  Solon  ?' 
The  girl  opened  her  ears,  eyes,  and  mouth  with  admiration,  half 
doubting,  half  believing  that  Sydney  was  making  fiin  of  her  :  but 
perfectly  convinced  that  if  they  were  not  the  individuals  in  question, 
thej  were  something  quite  as  great. 

It  was  on  occasion  of  one  of  these  suppers  that  Sir  James  Mack* 
uitosh  happened  to  bring  with  him  a  raw  Scotch  cousin,  an  ensign 
in  a  Highland  regiment.  On  hearing  the  name  of  his  host  he  sud- 
denly  turned  round,  and,  nudging  Sir  James,  said  in  an  audible 
whisper,  *  Is  that  the  great  Sir  Sudney  Y  *  Yes,  yes,'  said  Sir 
James,  much  amused  ;  and  giving  my  father  the  hint,  on  the  instant 
he  assumed  the  military  character,  performed  the  part  of  the  hero 
of  Acre  to  perfection,  fought  all  his  battles  over  again,  and  showed 
how  he  bad  charged  the  Turks,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the  young 
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Scotchman,  who  was  quite  enchanted  with  the  kindness  and  coodes- 
cension  of  '  the  great  Sir  Sudnej,'  as  he  called  him,  and  to  the  ab- 
solute torture  of  the  other  guests,  who  were  bursting  with  suppressed 
laughter  at  the  scene  before  them.  At  last,  after  an  evening  of  the 
most  inimitable  acting  on  the  part  both  of  my  father  and  Sir  James, 
nothing  would  serve  the  young  Highlander  but  setting  off,  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  nighty  to  fetch  the  piper  of  his  regiment  to  pipe  to  <  the 
great  Sir  Sudney,*  who  said  he  had  never  heard  the  bagpipes  ;  upon 
which  the  whole  party  broke  up  and  dispersed  instantly,  for  Sir 
James  said  his  Scotch  cousin  would  infallibly  cut  his  throat  if  he 
discovered  his  mistake.  A  few  days  afterwards,  when  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  and  his  Scotch  cousin  were  walking  in  the  streets,  they 
met  mv  father  with  my  mother  on  his  arm.  He  introduced  her  as 
his  wife,  upon  which  the  Scotch  cousin  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Sir 
James,  and  lookingat  my  mother,  '  I  did  na  ken  the  great  Sir  Sudney 
was  married.'  *  Why,  no,*  said  Sir  James,  a  little  embarrassed  and 
winking  at  him,  'not  ex-act- ly  married, — only  an  Egyptian  slave  he 
brought  over  with  him ;  Fatima — ^you  know--you  understand.*  My 
mother  was  long  known  in  the  little  circle  as  Fatima." 

"  Amongst  our  rural  delights  at  Heslington  was  the  possession  of 
a  young  donkey,  which  had  been  given  up  to  our  tender  mercies 
from  the  time  of  its  birth,  and  in  whose  education  we  employed  a 
large  portion  of  our  spare  time  ;  and  a  most  accomplished  donkey 
it  became  under  our  tuition  ;  it  would  walk  up-stairs,  pick  pockets, 
follow  us  in  our  walks  like  a  huge  Newfoundland  dog,  and  at  the 
most  dibtant  sight  of  us  in  the  field,  with  ears  down  and  tail  erect, 
it  set  off  in  full  bray  to  meet  us.  These  demonstrations  on  Bitty's 
part  were  met  with  not  less  affection  on  ours,  and  Bitty  was  almost 
considered  a  member  of  the  family. 

One  day,  when  my  elder  brother  and  myself  were  training  our 
beloved  Bitty  with  a  pocket-handkerchief  for  a  bridle,  and  his  head 
crowned  with  flowers,  to  run  round  our  garden,  who  should  arrive 
in  the  midst  of  our  sport  but  Mr.  Jeffrey.  Finding  my  father  out, 
he,  with  his  usual  kindness  towards  young  people,  immediately  joined 
in  our  sport,  and,  to  our  infinite  delight,  mounted  our  donkev.  He 
was  proceeding  in  triumph,  amidst  our  shouts  of  laughter,  when  my 
father  and  mother,  in  company,  I  believe,  with  Mr.  Horner  and  Mr. 
Murray,  returned  from  their  walk,  and  beheld  this  scene  from  the 
garden-door.  Though  years  and  years  have  passed  away  since,  I 
still  remember  the  joy-inspiring  laughter  that  burst  from  my  father 
at  this  unexpected  sight,  as,  advancing  towards  his  old  friend,  with 
a  face  beaming  with  delight  and  with  extended  hands,  he  broke  forth 
in  the  following  impromptu : — 

*  Witty  as  Horatius  Flaccus, 
As  great  a  Jacobin  as  Gracchus ; 
Short,  though  not  as  fat,  as  Bacchus, 
Biding  on  a  little  jackass.' 


These  lines  were  afterwards  repeated  by  some  one  to  Mr 

at  Holland  House,  just  before  he  was  introduced  for  the  first  time 
to  Mr.  Jeffi*ey,  and  they  caught  his  fancy  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
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could  not  get  them  out  of  his  head,  but  kept  repeating  them  in  a 
low  voice  all  the  time  Mr.  JeflFre?  was  conversing  with  him. 

I  must  end  Bittj's  historv,  as  he  has  been  introduced,  by  saying 
tbathe  followed  us  to  Foston  ;  and  after  serving  us  faithfully  for 
thirteen  years,  on  our  leaving  Yorkshire  was  permitted  by  our  kind 
friend  Lord  Carlisle  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  idleness  and 
plenty,  in  bis  beautiful  park,  with  an  unbounded  command  of  thistles." 

**  •  Yet  nobody's  wit  was  of  so  high  an  order  as  Talleyrand's  when 
it  did  come,  or  has  so  well  stood  the  test  of  time.  You  remember 
when  his  friend  Montrond  was  taken  ill,  and  exclaimed,  *  Mon  ami, 
je  sens  les  tourmens  de  Tenfer.*  *  Quoi  1  d^jfi  ?'  was  his  reply.  And 
when  he  sat  at  dinner  between  Madame  de  8tael  and  Madame  Rg- 
camier,  the  celebrated  beauty,  Madame  de  StaeU  whose  beauties  were 
certainly  not  those  of  the  person,  jealous  of  his  attentions  to  her 
rival,  insisted  upon  knowing  which  he  would  save  if  they  were  both 
drowning.  After  seeking  in  vain  to  evade  her,  he  at  last  turned  to« 
wards  her  and  said,  with  his  usual  shrug,  '  Ah,  Madame,  vous  9avez 

vager.'     And  when exclaimed,  •  Me  voila  entre  Tesprit  et  la 

beaute,'  he  answered,  '  Oui,  et  sans  possSder  ni  Tun  ni  Tautre.'     And 

of  Madame 'Oui,  elle  est  belle,  tr^s -belle;    mais  pour  la 

toilette,  cela  commence  trop  tard,  et  finit  trop  tot,'    Of  Lord  . 

be  said,  *  G*est  la  bienveillance  meme,  mais  la  bienveillance  la  plus 
perturbative  que  j'ai  jamais  connu.'  To  a  friend  of  mine  he  said 
on  one  occasion,  *  Miladi,  voulez-vous  me  preter  ce  livre?'  *  Oui, 
mais  vous  me  le  rendrez ?•  'Oui.*  *  Parole  de  bonneur ?*  'Oui.* 
'  Vous  en  etes  sitr  f  '  Oui,  oui,  miladi ;  mais,  pour  vous  le  rendre, 
il  faut  absolument  d'abord  me  le  preter.' 

What  a  talker  that  Frenchman  Buchon  is !  Macaulay  is  a  Trap- 
pist  compared  to  him. 

I  was,  many  years  ago,  talking  in  Talleyrand's  presence  to  my 
brother  Bobus,  who  was  just  then  beginning  his  career  at  the  Bar, 
and  said,  '  Mind,  Bobus,  when  you  are  Chancellor  I  shall  expect  one 
of  your  best  livings.*  *  Oui,  mon  ami,*  said  Bobus,  *  Mais  d'abord 
je  vous  ferai  commettre  toutes  les  bassesses  dont  les  pretres  sont 
capables.*  On  which  Talleyrand,  throwing  up  his  hands  and  eyes, 
exdjumed,  with  a  shrug, «  Mais  quelle  latitude  ^norme !'  * 

The  conversation  then  turned  upon  society  in  London,  and  its  ef- 
fect upon  character.    *  1  always  tell  Lady  P she  has  preserved 

the  two  impossible  concomitants  of  a  London  life — a  good  qom- 
plexion  and  a  good  heart.  Most  London  dinners  evaporate  in  whis- 
pers to  one's  next-door  neighbour.  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  speak 
a  word  to  mine,  but  fire  across  the  table ;  though  I  broke  it  once 
when  I  heard  a  lady  who  sat  next  me,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice,  say, 
*  No  gravy,  sir.'  i  had  never  seen  her  before,  but  I  turned  sud- 
denly round  and  said,  •  Madam,  I  have  been  looking  for  a  person  who 
disliked  gravy  all  my  life  ;  let  us  swear  eternal  friendship.'  She 
looked  astonished,  but  took  the  oath,  and  what  is  better,  kept  it. 

You  laugh.   Miss  ;    but  what  more    usual  foundation  for 

friendship,  let  me  ask,  than  similarity  of  tastes  ?' 

Talking  of  tastes,  my  father  quite  shared  in  his  friend  Mrs.  Opie's 
for  light,  heat,  and  fragrance.    The  first  was  almost  a  passion  with 
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him,  which  he  indulged  by  means  of  little  tin  lamps  with  mutton-fat, 
in  the  days  of  his  poverty — these,  when  a  little  richer,  to  our  great 
joy,  were  exchanged  for  oiUlarops — and  lastly,  in  the  days  of  his 
wealth,  for  a  profusion  of  wax-lights.  The  heat  of  his  patent  fire- 
places  has  been  mentioned,  and  his  delight  in  flowers  was  extreme. 
He  often  went  into  the  garden  the  moment  he  was  dressed,  and  re- 
turned with  his  hands  full  of  roses,  to  place  them  on  the  plates  at 
breakfast.  He  liked  to  see  the  young  people  staying  in  his  house 
dressed  with  natural  flowers,  and  encouraged  us  to  invent  all  sorts 
of  flowery  ornaments^  such  as  earrings  and  necklaces,  some  of  which 
were  really  very  graceful. 

The  following  are  some  fragments  of  my  father's  conversation  in 
London. 

Some  one  asked  if  the  Bishop  of  — —  was  going  to  marry. 
'  Perhaps  he  may,'  said  my  father ;  '  yet  how  can  a  bishop  marry  ? 
How  can  he  flirt  ?  The  most  he  can  say  is^  *  I  will  see  you  in  the 
vestry  after  service." 

'  On,  don*t  read  those  twelve  volumes  till  they  are  made  into  a 
coTuommi  of  two.  Lord  Dudley  did  still  better,  he  waited  till  they 
blew  over.' 

Talking  of  tithes :  <  It  is  an  atrocious  way  of  paying  the  clergy. 
The  custom  of  tithe  in  kind  will  seem  incredible  to  our  posterity  ; 
no  one  will  believe  in  the  ramiferous  priest  officiating  in  the  cornfield/ 

'  Our  friend  — ■         makes  all  the  country  smell  like  Piccadilly.' 

An  argument  arose,  in  which  my  father  observed  how  many  oi^the 
most  emment  men  of  the  world  had  been  diminutive  in  person,  and 
after  naming  several  among  the  ancients,  he  added,  '  Why,  look 
there  at  Jefi&ey  ;  and  there  is  my  little  friend  -«— ,  who  has  not  body 
enough  to  cover  his  mind  decently  with  ;  his  intellect  is  improperly 
exposed.' 

*  Oh,  don't  mind  the  caprices  of  fashionable  women  ;  they  are  as 
gross  as  poodles  fed  on  milk  and  muffins.' 

*  Fox  wrote  drop  by  drop.' 

*  Simplicity  is  a  great  object  in  a  great  book ;  it  is  not  wanted  in 
a  short  one.' 

*  You  will  generally  see  in  liuman  life  the  round  man  and  th« 
an^lar  man  planted  in  the  wrong  hole ;  but  the  Bishop  of  ■»  », 
beinfif  a  round  man  has  fallen  into  a  trianeular  hole,  and  is  far  better 
off  than  many  triangular  men  who  have  utllen  into  round  holes.' 

9  The  great  oharm  of  Sheridan's  speaking  was  his  multifariousnesa 
of  style.' 

*  When  I  took  my  Yorkshire  servants  into  Somersetshire,  I  found 
that  they  thought  making  a  drink  out  of  apples  was  a  tempting  of 
Providence,  who  had  intended  barley  to  be  the  only  natural  material 
.of  intoxication*' 

'  We  naturally  lose  illusions  as  we  get  older,  like  teeth,  but  there  is 
no  Oartwright  to  fit  a  new  set  into  our  understandings.  I  have,  alas* 
only  one  illusion  left,  and  that  is  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.' 

*  Speaking  of  the  long  debates  in  the  House  ;  '  Why  will  not  people 
remember  the  Flood  ?  If  they  had  lived  before  it,  with  the  patri- 
furchs,  they  might  have  talked  any  stuff  they  pleased;  but  do  let  them 
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remember  how  little  time  they  hare  under  this  new  order    of 
thingrs.' 

*  The  charm  of  London  is  that  yon  are  never  glad  or  sorry  for  ten 
minutes  together ;  in  the  country  you  are  the  one  and  the  other 
for  weeks.' 

There  is  a  New  Zealand  attorney  arrived  in  London,  with  6s*  Sd, 
tattooed  all  o?er  his  face.' 

'  Yes,  he  has  spent  all  his  life  in  letting  down  empty  buoketa  into 
empty  welts,  and  he  is  frittering  away  his  age  in  trying  to  draw 
them  up  again.' 

'  If  you  masthead  a  stulor  for  not  doing  his  duty,  why  should  you 
not  weathercock  a  parishioner  for  refusing  to  pay  tithes  ?' 

« How  is ?•    « He  is  not  very  well,'  «  Why  what  is  the  matter  ?* 

'  Oh,  don't  you  know  he  has  produced  a  couplet  ?  When  our  friend 
is  delivered  of  a  couplet,  with  infinite  labour  and  pain,  he  takes  to 
his  bed,  has  straw  laid  down,  the  knocker  tied  up,  expects  hLs  friends 
to  call  and  make  enquiries,  and  the  answer  at  the  door  invariably  is, 

'  Mr. and  his  little  couplet  are  as  well  as  can  be  expected.' 

When  he  produces  an  Alexandrine  he  keeps  his  bed  a  day  longer.' 

*  Ton  will  find  a  Scotchman  always  says  what  is  undermost.  I, 
on  the  contrary,  say  everything  that  comes  uppermost,  and  have  all 
sorts  of  bad  jokes  put  upon  me  in  consequence.  An  American  pub- 
lished a  book,  and  declared  I  had  told  him  there  were  more  mad 
Quakers  in  lunatic  asylums  than  any  other  sect ; — ^quite  an  invention 
on  his  part.  Another  time  Prince  F.  M.  published  my  conversations  ; 
■0  when  I  next  met  him,  I  enquired  whetner  this  was  to  be  a  printed 
or  manuscript  one,  as  I  should  talk  accordingly.  He  did  his  best 
to  blush.' 

One  evening,  when  drinking  tea  with  Mrs.  Austin,  the  servant 
entering  into  a  crowded  room,  wi^  a  boiling  tea-kettle  in  his  hand, 
it  seemed  doubtful,  nay  impossible,  he  should  make  his  way  among 
the  numerous  groups  ;  but,  on  the  first  approach  of  the  steaming 
kettle,  the  crowd  receded  on  all  sides,  my  father  amonest  the  rest, 
though  carefully  watching  the  progress  or  the  lad  to  the  table  : — 
'  I  declare,'  said  he  (addressing  Mrs.  Austin),  *  a  man  who  wishes  to 
make  his  way  in  life  could  do  nothinfi^  better  than  go  through  the 
world  with  a  boiling  tea-kettle  in  his  hand.' 

'  Never  neglect  your  fireplaces :  I  have  paid  great  attention  to 
mine,  and  could  burn  you  all  out  in  a  moment.  Much  of  the  cheer- 
fulness of  life  depends  upon  it.  Who  could  be  miserable  with  that 
fire  ?  What  makes  a  fire  so  pleasant  is,  I  think,  that  it  is  a  live  thing 
in  a  dead  room.' 

'  Such  is  the  horror  the  Frenoh  have  of  our  ctdsine,  that  at  the 
dinner  given  in  honour  of  Guizot  at  the  Athenieum,  they  say  his 
cook  was  heard  to  exclaim,  '  Ah,  mon  pauvre  maitre  1  je  ne  le  re« 
verrai  plus." 

'  Lord  Wenlock  told  me  that  his  vround-rent  cost  him  five  pounds 
a  foot ;  that  is  about  the  price  of  a  London  footman  six  foot  high,—* 
thirty  guineas  per  annum.' 

« I  believe  the  parallelogram  between  Oxford*street,  Piccadilly, 
Begent-street,  ana  Hyde  Park,  encloses  more  intelligence  and  human 
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ability,  to  say  nothing  of  wealth  and  beauty,  than  the  world  has 
ever  collected  in  such  a  space  before.' 

'  When  I  praised  the  author  of  the  New  Poor  Law  the  other  day, 
thr^  e  gentlemen  at  table  took  it  to  themselves,  and  blushed  up  to 
the  eyes.' 

<  Yes  !  you  find  people  ready  enough  to  do  the  Samaritan,  without 
the  oil  and  twopence.' 

'  It  is  a  great  proof  of  shyness  to  crumble  bread  at  dinner.  *  Oh, 
I  see  you  are  afraid  of  me  (turning  to  a  young  lady  who  sat  by  him), 
'  you  crumble  your  bread.*  I  do  it  when  I  sit  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  with  both  hands  when  I  sit  by  the  Archbishop.' 

Addressing  Rogers :  *  My  dear  B.,  if  we  were  both  in  America, 
we  should  be  tarred  and  feathered  ;  and,  lovely  as  we  are  by  nature, 
I  should  be  an  ostrich  and  you  an  emu.' 

'  I  once  saw  a  dressed  statue  of  Venus  in  a  serious  house — the 
Venus  Millinaria.' 

'  Ah,  you  flavour  everything ;  you  are  the  vanille  of  society.' 

<  I  think  it  was  Luttrell  who  used  to  say, '  — — 's  face  always  re- 
minded him  of  boiled  mutton  and  near  relations." 

'  I  fully  intended  going  to  America  ;  but  my  parishioners  held  a 
meeting,  and  came  to  a  resolution  that  they  could  not  trust  me  with 
the  canvas -back  ducks ;  and  I  felt  they  were  right ;  so  gave  up  the 
project.* 

<  Of  course,  if  I  ever  did  go  to  a  fancy  ball  at  all,  I  should  go  as 
a  Dissenter.' 

*  Some  people  seem  to  be  born  out  <»f  their  proper  century.  _— 
should  have  lived  in  the  Italian  republics,  and  —  under  Charles  II.' 

'  My  living  in  Yorkshire  was  so  far  out  of  the  way,  that  it  was 
actually  twelve  miles  from  a  lemon.' 

<  Don't  you  know,  as  the  French  say,  there  aie  three  sexes — ^men, 
women,  and  clergymen.' 

'  One  of  my  great  objections  to  th9  country  is,  that  you  get  your 
letters  but  once  a  day  ;  here  they  come  every  five  minutes.' 

On  some  one  offering  him  oat*cake,  *  No,  I  can't  eat  oat-cake,  it 
is  too  rich  for  me.* 

'  Harrogate  seemed  to  me  the  most  heaven- forgotten  country 
under  the  sun.  When  I  saw  it,  there  were  only  nine  mangy  fir- 
trees  there  ;  and  even  they  all  leant  away  from  it.' 

<  Dining  at  Mr.  Grenville's  he  as  usual  arrived  before  the  rest  of 
the  party;  some  ladies  were  shortly  after  announced;  as  Mr. 
Grenville,  with  his  graceful  dignity  and  cheerfulness,  went  forward 
to  receive  them,  my  father,  looking  after  him,  exclaimed  to  Mr. 
Panizzi,  *  There,  that  is  the  man  from  whom  we  all  ought  to  learn 
how  to  grow  old  !'  The  conversation  at  table  turned  on  a  subject 
lately  treated  of  in  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  book,  the  phenomena  which 
the  earth  might  present  to  the  geologists  of  some  future  period  5 
'  Let  us  imagine,'  said  my  father,  <  an  excavation  on  the  site  of  St. 
Paul's.  Fancy  a  lecture,  by  the  Owen  of  some  future  age,  on  tho 
thigh-bone  of  a  Minor  Canon,  or  the  tooth  of  a  Dean, — the  form, 
qualities,  the  knowledge,  tastes,  propensities,  he  would  discover  from 
them.'  And  off  he  went,  his  imagmation  playing  on  this  idea  in 
^very  possible  way. 
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Some  one  ipoke  of  the  state  of  financial  embarrassment  of  the 
Liondon  UniTersity  at  that  time.  '  Yes,  it  is  so  great,  that  I  under* 
stand  they  have  already  seized  on  the  air-pump,  the  exhausted  re- 
ceiver, and  galvanic  batteries;  and  that  bailiffn  have  been  seen  chas- 
ing the  Professor  of  Modern  History  round  the  quadrangle.* 

Conversing  in  the  evening,  with  a  small  circle,  round  Miss  Berry's 
tea-table  (who,  though  far  advanced  towards  the  fourscore  years  and 
ten  which  she  afterwards  attained,  was  still  remarkable  for  her  vi- 
gour of  mind  and  beauty  of  person),  my  father  observed  the  entrance 
of  a  no  less  remarkable  person,  both  for  talents  and  years,  dressed 
in  a  beautiful  crimson  velvet  gown  ;  he  started  up  to  meet  his  fine 
old  friend,  exclaiming,  *  Exactly  the  colour  of  my  preaching  cushion  V 
and  leading  her  forward  to  the  light,  he  pretended  to  be  lost  in  ad- 
miration, saying,  '  I  really  can  hardly  keep  my  hands  off  you  ;  I  shall 
be  preaching  on  you.  I  fear,'  etc.,  and  played  with  the  subject  to 
the  infinite  amusement  of  his  old  friend  and  the  little  circle  assem- 
bled round  her. 

« Playfair  was  certainly  the  most  delightful  philosopher  I  ever 
knew." 

'  Have  you  heard  of  Niebuhr's  discoveries  ?  All  Roman  history 
reversed  :  Tarquin  turning  out  an  excellent  family  man,  and  Lucretia 
a  very  doubtful  character,  whom  Lady  ~^—  would  not  have  visited/ 

*  The  ladies  having  left  the  room,  at  a  dinner  at  Sir  O.  Philips's, 
the  conversation  turned  on  the  black  population  of  America.  My 
father,  turning  to  an  eminent  American  jurist,  who  was  here  some 

years  ago,  '  Pray,  Mr. ,  tell  us  why  you  can't  live  on  better 

terms  with  your  black  population.'  <  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truths 
Mr.  Smith,  they  smell  so  abominably  that  we  can't  bear  them  near 
OS.*  '  Possibly  not,'  said  my  father,'  but  men  must  not  be  led  by  the 
nose  in  that  way :  if  you  don't  like  asking  them  to  dinner,  it  is  surely 
DO  reason  why  you  should  not  make  dtizeM  of  them. 

'  Et  si  non  alium  late  jactaret  odor  em, 
Civis  erat.'  '• 

«  Don't  talk  to  me  of  not  being  able  to  cough  a  speaker  down  : 
try  the  hooping-cough.' 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  was  talking  to  Alderman ,  when  the 

latter  turned  away :  *  You  were  speaking,'  said  Sydney,  *  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  elect.  I  myself  felt  in  his  presence  like  the  Koman 
whom  Pyrrhus  tried  to  frighten  with  an  elephant,  and  remained 
cahu.' 

'  When  so  showy  a  woman  as  Mrs.  —  appears  at  a  place,  though 
there  is  no  garrison  within  twelve  miles,  the  horizon  is  immediately 
clouded  with  majors.' 

'To  take  Macaulay  out  of  literature  and  society^  and  put  him  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  is  like  taking  the  chief  physician  out  of 
London  during  a  pestilence.' 

•  How  bored  children  are  with  the  wisdom  of  Telemachus  I  they 
can't  think  why  Calypso  is  so  fond  of  him.' 

*  Virgil,  Georgict  ii,  132.    Lauru9  in  the  original. 
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Some  on«  obflerving  the  wonderful  improTeinent  id  -  .  since  his 
success, '  Ah  V  he  said,  *  praise  is  the  best  diet  for  tis,  after  all.' 

One  day,  Mr.  Bogers  took  Mr.  Moore  and  my  father  home  in  his 
carriage,  from  a  breakfast ;  and  insisted  on  showing  them,  by  the 
way.  Dry  den's  house,  in  some  obscure  street.  It  was  very  wet ;  the 
house  looked  very  much  like  other  old  houses ;  and  having  thin  shoes 
on,  they  both  remonstrated  $  but  in  vain.  Rogers  got  out,  and  stood 
eipecttng  them.  '  Oh !  you  see  why  Bogers  don't  mind  getting* 
out,'  exclaimed  my  father,  laughing  and  leaning  out  of  the  carriage, 
'  he  has  got  goloshes  on — but,  Bogers,  lend  us  each  a  golosh,  and  we 
will  then  stand  on  one  leg,  and  admire  as  loDg^  as  yon  please.' 

*  When  Prescott  comes  ta  England,  a  Caspian  Sea  of  soup  awaits 
him.* 

'  An  American  said  to  me, '  Tou  areso  funny,  Mr.  Smith  !  do  yoa 
know,  you  remind  me  of  our  great  joker.  Dr.  Ohamberlaque.'  *  I 
am  much  honoured,'  I  replied,  '  but  I  was  not  aware  you  had  such  a 
ixmctionary  in  the  United  States." 

At  Mr.  Bomilly'd  there  arose  a  discussion  oft  the  Inferfto  of 
Dante,  and  the  tortures  he  had  invented.  '  He  may  be  a  great  poet,' 
said  my  father, '  but  as  to  invention,  I  consider  him  a  mere  bungler, 
.^no  imagination,  no  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  If  I  had 
taken  it  in  hand,  I  would  show  you  what  torture  really  was  ;  for  in- 
stance (turning  merrily  to  his  old  friend  Mrs.  Marcet),  you  should 
be  doomed  to  listen,  for  a  thousand  years,  to  conversations  between 
Caroline  and  £mil^,  where  Caroline  should  always  g^ve  wrong  ex- 
planations in  chemistry,  and  Bmily  in  the  end  be  unable  to  distin- 
guish an  acid  from  an  alkali.  You,  Macaulay,  let  me  consider  ?^ 
oh,  you  should  be  dumb.  False  dates  and  facts  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  should  for  ever  be  shouted  in  your  ears ;  all  liberal  and 
honest  ooinions  should  be  ridiculed  in  your  presence ;  and  you  should 
not  be  able  to  say  a  single  word  during  that  period  in  their  defence/ 
•  And  what  would  you  condemn  me  to,  Mr.  Sydney  ?'  said  a  young 
mother.  *  Why,  you  should  for  ever  see  those  three  sweet  little 
girls  of  yours  on  the  point  of  falling  downstairs,  and  never  be  able 
to  save  them.  There,  what  tortures  are  there  in  Dante  equal  to 
these  ?' 

<  Daniel  Webster  struck  me  much  like  a  steam-engine  in  trousers.' 

'  When  I  began  to  thump  the  cushion  of  my  pulpit,  on  first  com- 
ing to  Foston,  as  is  my  wont  when  I  preach,  the  accumulated  dust 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  made  such  a  cloud)  that  for  some  minutes 
I  lost  sight  of  my  congregation.' 

*  Nothing  amuses  me  more  than  to  observe  the  utter  want  of  p6r . 
ception  of  a  joke  in  some  minds.  Mrs.  Jackson  called  the  other 
day,  and  spoke  of  the  oppressive  heat  of  last  week.  « Heat,  Ma'am  1* 
I  said ;  *  it  was  so  dreadAil  here,  that  I  found  there  was  nothing  left 
for  it  but  to  take  off  my  flesh  and  ait  in  my  bones.'  *  Take  ofpyour 
flesh  and  sit  in  your  bones.  Sir !  Oh,  Mr.  Smith  I  how  could  you 
do  that  ?'  she  exclaimed,  with  thd  utmost  eravity.  *  Nothing  more 
easy,  Ma'am ;  come  and  see  next  time.'  But  she  ordered  her  car* 
riage,  and  evidently  thought  it  a  very  unorthodox  prooeeding.' 

« Miss ,  too,  the  other  day,  walking  round  the  grounds  at 
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Combe  Florey,  excliumed* '  Oh,  whj  do  jou  chain  «p  that  ftna  Neir- 
foundland  dog»  Mr*  Smith  '*  '  Because  it  has  a  passioa  for  break- 
iasting  on  parish  boys.'  '  Parish  boTs  V  she  exclaimed^  '  does  he 
real] J  eat  boys,  Mr.  Smith?'  *  Yes,  he  devours  them,  buttons  and 
alL'    Her  face  of  horror  made  me  die  of  laughing.' 

A  most  curious  intance  of  this  slow  perception  of  humour  occurred 
once  in  Brook-street,  where  a  gentleman  of  some  rank  dined  at  our 
house,  with  a  large  parU,  of  which  m^  father  and  Mr.  Lattrell 
formed  a  portion.  My  father  was  in  high  spirits,  and  in  one  of  his 
happiest  veins  ;  and  much  brilliant  conversation  passed  around  from 
Mr.  Luttrell  and  others.  Mr.  —  sat  through  it  all  with  the  ut- 
most gravity.  This  seemed  only  to  stimulate  my  father,  who  became 
more  and  more  brDliant,  till  the  table  was  in  a  perfect  roar  of  laugh- 
ter. The  servants  even,  forgetting  all  decorum,  were  obliged  to 
turn  away  to  conceal  their  mirth.  Mr.  -— «  alone  sat  unmoved, 
and  gazing  with  solemn  wonder  at  the  scene  abound.  Luttrell  was 
so  struck  Dy  this  that  he  said,  <Mr.  — -  was  a  natural  phenomenon 
whom  he  must  observe ;'  so  letting  the  side-dishes  pass  by,  he  took 
out  his  eye-glass  to  watch.  At  last  my  father  accidentally  struck 
out  a  subject  (which,  for  social  reasons,  I  must  not  ffive,  though  it 
was  inimitable,)  which  touched  the  right  spring,  and  he  could  resist 
no  longer,  but  actually  laughed  out.  Luttrell  shouted  victory  in  my 
ear ;  and  resumed  his  wonted  attention  to  the  dinner,  saying,  he  had 
never  witnessed  so  curious  a  scene. 

The  conversation  turned  upon  pictures.  '  I  like  pictures  without 
knowing  anything  about  them ;  but  I  hate  coxcombry  in  the  fine 
arts,  as  well  as  in  anythine  else.  I  got  into  dreadful  disgrace  with 
Sir  G.  B.  once,  who,  stanoing  before  a  picture  at  Bowood,  exclaimed, 
turning  to  me,  <  Immense  breadth  of  light  and  shade  1'  I  innocently 
said,  '  Tes ; — about  an  inch  and  a  half.'  He  gave  me  a  look  that 
ought  to  have  killed  me.' 

At  a  large  dinner  party  my  father,  or  some  one  else,  annouoced 
the  death  of  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart ;  one  whose  name  ever  brings  with 
it  feelingpi  of  respect  for  his  talents  and  high  character.  The  news 
was  received  witn  so  much  levity  by  a  lady  of  rank,  who  sat  by  him, 
that  he  turned  round  and  said,  '  Madam,  when  we  are  told  of  the 
death  of  so  gpreat  a  man  as  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  it  is  usual,  in  ci- 
vilized society,  to  look  grave  for  at  least  the  space  of  five  seconds.' 

We  were  ul  assembled  to  look  at  a  turtle  that  had  been  sent  to 
the  house  of  a  friend,  when  a  child  of  the  party  stooped  down  and 
began  eagerly  stroking  the  shell  of  the  turtle.     '  Why  are  you  doing 

that  B ?•  sidd  my  father.     *  Oh,  to  please  the  turtle.'     •  Why, 

child,  you  might  as  well  stroke  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  to  please  the 
Dean  and  Chapter.' 

Some  one  naming  — »«  as  not  verv  orthodox,  '  Accuse  a  man  of 
being  a  Socinian,  and  it  is  all  over  with  him  i  for  the  country  gen- 
tlemen all  think  it  has  something  to  do  with  poaching' 

'  I  hate  bare  walls ;  so  I  cover  mine,  ^ou  see,  with  pictures.  The 
public,  it  must  be  owned,  treat  them  with  great  contempt;  and  even 
Hibbert,  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  fine  pictures,  and 
might  know  better,  never  will  admire  them.    But  look  at  that  sea- 
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piece,  now;  what  would  you  desire  more  ?  It  is  true,  the  moon  in 
the  corner  was  rather  dingy  when  I  first  bought  it ;  so  I  had  a  new 
moon  put  in  for  half-a-crown,  and  now  I  consider  it  perfect.' " 

"  In  the  summer  of  1843,  we  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Moore,  a  visit 
often  before  promised,  but  never  accomplished.  The  weather  and 
the  place  were  lovely,  and  seemed  to  inspire  the  charming  little  poet, 
who  talked  and  sang  in  his  peculiar  fashion,  like  any  nightingale  of 
the  Flower  Valley,  to  the  delight  of  us  all.  In  true  poet  style, 
when  he  departed,  he  left  various  articles  of  his  wardrobe  scattered 
about.  On  my  father  writing  to  inform  him  of  this,  he  sent  the  fol- 
lowing answer  :.— 

'  Sloperton,  1843. 
My  dear  Sydney, 

Your  lively  letter  (what  else  could  it  be  ?)  was  found  by  me  here 
on  my  return  from  Bowood  ;  and  with  it  a  shoal  of  other  letters, 
which  it  has  taken  me  almost  ever  since  to  answer.  I  began  my 
answer  to  yours  in  rhyme,  contrasting  the  recollections  I  had  brought 
away  from  you,  with  the  sort  of  treasures  you  had  supposed  me  to 
have  left  behind.     This  is  part  of  it : — 

Rer.  Sir,  having  daly  received  by  the  post 
Tour  list  of  the  articles  missing  and  lost 
By  a  certain  small  poet,  well  known  on  the  road. 
Who  visited  lately  your  tiovrvry  abode ; 
We  have  balanced  what  Hume  calls  '  the  tottle  u  ike  idke/c/ 
Making  all  due  allowance  for  what  the  bard  stole ; 
And  hoping  th'  enclosed  will  be  found  quite  correct, 
Have  the  honour,  Kev.  Sir,  to  be  yours  with  respect. 

Left  behind  a  kid  glove,  once  the  half  of  a  pair. 
An  odd  stocking,  whose  fellow  is— Hearen  knows  where; 
And  (to  match  tliese  odd  fellows)  a  couplet  si:^bllme. 
Wanting  nought  to  com]jlete  it  but  reason  and  rhyme. 

Such,  it  seems,  are  the  only  small  goods  you  can  find. 
That  this  runaway  bard  in  his  flight  left  behind; 
But  in  Kettllng  the  account,  Just  remember,  I  pray. 
What  rich  recollections  the  rogue  took  away ; 
What  visions  for  ever  of  sunny  Combe  Florey, 
Its  cradle  of  hills,  where  it  slumbers  in  glory. 
Its  Syslney  himself,  and  the  countless  bright  things 
Which  his  tongue  or  his  pen,  from  the  deep  shining  springs 
Of  his  wisdom  and  wit,  ever  flowlngly  brings. 

I  have  not  time  to  recollect  any  more ;  besides  I  was  getting  rather 
out  of  my  depth  in  those  deep  shining  springs,  though  not  out  of 
yours,  kindest  regards  to  the  ladies,  not  forgetting  the  pretty 
Hebe*  of  the  breakuist  table  the  day  I  came  away. 

Yours  ever  most  truly, 

Thomas  Moore.* 

'Bowood,  August,  Tuesday  22nd,  1843. 
My  dear  Sydney, 

You  said,  in  your  acknowledgment  of  my  late  versicles,  that  you 
bad  never  been  be-rhymed  before.  This  startled  me  into  the  recol- 
lection  that  1  had  myself  once  before  made  free  with  you  in  that 
way  ;  but  where  the  evidence  was  of  my  presumption,   I  could  not 

^  Sir  Henry  Holland's  youngest  daughter. 
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ranember.     The  verses  however,  writteo  boom  three  or  four  years 
ago,  have  just  turned  up,  and  here  they  are  for  you.    1  forgot,  hy 
the  bye,  to  tell  you  that,  a  day  or  two  after  my  return  from  Uombe 
Florey  (I  like  to  write  that  name),  I  was  persuaded  to  get  into  a  giff 
with  Lady  Kerry,  and  let  her  drive  me  some  miles.     Next  day  I 
foufld  out  that,  but  a  day  or  two  before,  it  had  run  away  with  her  1 
-4)0  bad  taste,  certainly  in  the  horse  ; — but  it  shows  what  one  gets 
by  consorting  with  young  countesses  and  frisky  ecclesiastics.* 

Yours  ever, 

Thomas  Moorb.* 
•  ••••••• 

**  iknd  still  let  j»  Uagh,  prcftch  the  world  u  it  inajr. 

Where  the  cream  of  the  Joke  i^  the  swarm  will  soon  follow ; 
Heroics  are  very  fine  things  in  their  way. 
Bat  the  laugh,  at  the  long  run,  will  carry  It  hollow. 

Tes,  Jocns !  gay  go<l,  whom  the  Oentlleo  Anpplled, 
And  whoae  worship  not  even  among  Christians  declines ; 

In  oar  senates  thoa'st  langnish'd,  since  Sheridan  died* 
Bot  Sydney  still  keeps  thee  alive  In  oar  shrines. 

Bare  Sydney !  thrice  honour 'd  the  stall  where  he  sits, 

A  nd  be  his  every  honour  he  dcigneth  to  climb  at ! 
Had  England  a  hierarchy  form  d  all  of  wits. 

Whom,  but  Sydney,  would  England  proclaim  as  Its  priinate  f 

And  long  may  he  flottrish,  flrank,  merry,  and  brare, 

A  Horace  to  feast  with,  a  Pascalf  to  read ! 
While  he  laugku^  all  is  safe ;  but  when  Sydney  grows  grave. 

We  shall  then  think  the  Church  is  In  danger  indeed.'  ** 

*' This  winter  Miss  Edgeworth  visited  London  for  the  last  time. 
During  her  visit  she  saw  luuch  of  my  father ;  and  her  talents,  as 
well  as  her  love  and  thorough  knowledge  of  Ireland,  made  her  con- 
versation peculiarly  agreeable  to  him.  I  wish  I  had  kept  some  notes 
of  these  conversations,  which  were  very  remarkable  ;  but  1  have 
only  a  characteristic  and  amusing  letter  she  wrote  to  me  soon  after 
her  return  home,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract 

'  I  have  not  the  absurd  presumption  to  think  your  father  would 
leave  London  or  Combe  Florey  for  Ireland,  voluntarily ;  but  1  wish 
some  Irish  bishopric  were  forced  upon  him,  and  that  his  own  sense 
of  national  charity  and  humanity  would  forbid  him  to  refuse.  Then, 
obliged  to  reside  amongst  us,  he  would  see,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eje  (such  an  eye  as  his),  all  our  manifold  grievances  up  and  down 
the  country.     One  word,  one  hon  mot  of  his,  would  do  more  for  us, 

I  guess,  than  Mr. 's  four  hundred  pages,  and  all  the  like,  with 

which  we  have  been  bored.  One  letter  from  Sydney  Smith  on  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,  with  his  name  to  it,  and  after  having  been  there, 
would  do  more  for  us  than  his  letters  did  for  America  and  England  ; 
—a  bold  assertion,  you  will  sav,  and  so  it  is  ;  but  I  calculate  that 
Pat  is  a  far  better  subject  for  wit  than  Jonathan ;  it  only  plays  round 


*  Mr.  Smith  had  driven  Mr  Moore  with  a  somewhat  frisky  horse. 
Mr.  Moore  got  out  of  the  gig,  and  walked  home. 

t '  Some  parts  of  the  *  Provinciales'  may  be  said  to  bo  of  the  highest 
order  of  jVicr  d'eipn/.'^-JVote  iy  Mr.  Moore. 
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Jonathan's  head,  but  it  goes  to  Pat's  heart,— to  the  rerj  bottom  of 
his  heart,  where  he  loves  it ;  and  he  don't  care  whether  it  is  for 
or  against  him,  so  that  it  is  real  wit  and  fun.  Now  Pat  would 
doat  upon  your  father,  and  kiss  the  rod  with  all  his  soul^  he  would. 
— the  lash  just  lifted, — when  he'd  see  the  laugh  on  the  face,  the  kind 
smile,  that  would  tell  him  it  was  all  for  his  good. 

*<  Tour  father  would  lead  Pat  (for  he'd  never  drive  him)  to  the 
world's  end,  and  maybe  to  common  sense  at  the  end, — might  open 
his  eyes  to  the  true  state  of  things  and  persons,  and  cause  him  to  ax 
himself  how  it  comes  that,  if  he  be  so  distressed  by  the  Sassenach 
landlords  that  he  can't  keep  soul  and  body  together,  nor  one  farthing 
for  the  wife  and  children,  after  paying  the  rtni  for  the  land,  still  ana 
nevertheless  he  can  pay  King  Dan's  rint,  aisy, — thousands  of  pounds, 
not  for  lands  or  potatoes,  but  just  for  castles  in  the  air.  Methinks 
I  hear  Pat  saying  the  words,  and  see  him  jump  to  the  conclusion* 
that  maybe  the  ginileman,  his  reverence,  that '  has  the  v>ay  with  him^** 
might  be  the  man  after  all  to  do  them  all  the  good  in  life,  and  ask- 
ing nothing  at  all  from  them.  *  Better,  sure,  than  Dan^  after  all ! 
and  we  will  follow  him  through  thick  and  thin.  Why  no  ?  What 
though  he  is  his  reverence,  the  Church,  that  b  our  cleargy,  won't 
object  to  him ;  for  he  was  never  an  inimy  any  way,  but  always  for 

Saying  them  off  handsome,  and  fools  if  they  don't  take  it  now.    So 
own  with  King  Dan,  for  he's  no  good  !  and  np  with  Sydney — ^he*8 
the  man,  king  of  glory  /  * 

<*  But,  visions  of  glory,  and  of  gooi  better  than  glory,  spare  my 
longing  sight !  else  I  shall  never  come  to  an  end  of  this  note*  Nate 
indeed  1  I  beg  your  pardon. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

*'  Makia  Edobworth." 

'*  A  foreigner,  on  one  occasion,  indnlginff  in  sceptical  doubts  of 
the  existence  of  an  overruling  Providence  \n  his  presence,  Sydney, 
who  had  observed  him  evidently  well  satisfied  with  his  repast,  said» 
'  You  must  admit  there  is  great  genius  and  thought  in  that  dish/ 
'  Admirable  ! '  he  replied  ;  '  nothing  can  be  better.'  *  May  I  then 
ask,  are  you  prepared  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  cook  ? ' " 

M  V  father  *<  was  sitting  at  breakfast  one  morning  in  the  library  at 
Combe  Florey,"  said  Mrs.  Marcet,  who  was  staying  with  us,  *<  wnen 
a  poor  woman  came,  b^ging  him  to  christen  a  new-born  infant* 
without  loss  of  time,  as  she  thought  it  was  dying.  Mr.  Smith  in- 
stantly quitted  the  breakfast- table  for  this  purpose,  and  went  off  to 
her  cottage.     On  his  return,  we  inquired  in  what  state  he  had  left 

*  This  expression,  **  that  ha$  the  way  with  him,*'  refers  to  a  conyersa- 
tion  n^  father  had  with  Dr.  Doyle,  at  a  time  be  was  anxious  to  learn  as 
far  as  possible  what  effect  the  measures  he  was  proposing  would  hare 
upon  the  Catholics.  He  proposed  that  Government  should  pay  the 
Catholic  priests.  ••  They  would  not  take  it,"  said  Dr.  Doyle.  "  Do  you 
mean  to  say,  that  if  every  priett  in  Ireland  received  to-morrow  morning  a 
Government  letter  with  a  hundred  poundst  first  quarter  of  their  year*a 
income,  that  they  would  refuse  it  ?"  ••  Ah,  Mr.  Smith,"  said  Dr.  Doyle, 
••  yuu've  such  a  way  of  putting  tilings  1 " 
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the  poor  babe.  *  ^hj*  laid  he>  *  I  ^nt  gave  it  a  dosa  of  eattor-oil« 
«id  then  I  cbriBtened  it ;  so  now  the  poor  child  is  ready  for  either 
world.' • 

I  long  to  give  some  sketch  of  these  breakfasts^  and  the  mode  of 
life  at  Combe  Florey,  where  there  were  often  assembled  guests  that 
would  baTo  made  any  table  agreeable  anywhere ;  but  it  would  be 
dfficult  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty,  gaiety,  and  hap- 
piness of  the  scene  in  which  they  took  place,  or  the  charm  that  he 
ufused  into  the  society  assembled  round  his  breakfast-table.  The 
room,  an  oblong,  was,  as  I  have  already  described,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  TOoks,  and  ended  in  a  bay-window  opening  into  the 
earden:  not  brown,  dark,  dnlUlooking  volumes,  but  all  in  the 
brightest  bindings ;  for  he  carried  his  system  of  furnishing  for  gaiety 
even  to  the  dress  of  his  books. 

He  would  come  down  into  this  long,  low  room  in  the  morning  like 
a  '  giant  refreshed  to  run  his  course,'  bright  and  happy  as  the  scene 
around  him.  '  Thank  God  for  Combe  Florey  1'  he  would  exclaim, 
throwing  himself  into  his  red  arm«chair,  and  looking  round  ;  '  I  feel 
like  a  bridegroom  in  the  honeymoon/  And  in  truth  I  doubt  if  ever 
brideffroom  felt  so  joyous,  or  at  least  made  others  feel  so  joyous,  as 
he  did  on  these  occasions.  *  Bing  the  bell,  Saba ;'  the  usual  refrain, 
by  the  bye,  in  every  pause,  for  he  contrived  to  keep  evervbody  ac- 
tively employed  around  him,  and  nobody  ever  objected  to  be  so  em- 
ployed. '  Bmg  the  bell,  Saba.'  Enter  the  servant,  D-^— .  '  D— — , 
gloriiy  the  room.'  This  meant  that  the  three  Venetian  windows  of 
the  bay  were  to  be  flung  open,  displaving  the  garden  on  every  side, 
and  letting  in  a  blaze  of  sunshine  and  flowers.'  D  ■  glorifies  the 
room  with  the  utmost  gravity,  and  departs.    *  Tou  would  not  believe 

it,'  he  said,  <to  look  at  him  now,  but  D is  a  reformed  Quaker. 

Tes,  he  quaked,  or  did  quake ;  his  brother  <juakes  still :  but  D— 
is  now  thoroughly  orthodox.  I  should  not  like  to  be  a  Dissenter  in 
his  way ;  he  is  to  be  one  of  my  vergers  at  St.  Paul's  some  day. 

Lady  B- calls  them  my  virgins.     She  asked  me  the  other  day, 

« Pray,  Mr.  Smith,  is  it  true  that  you  walk  down  St.  Paul's  with 
tiuree  virgins  holding  silver  pokers  before  you  ?'  I  shook  my  head, 
SDd  looked  very  grave,  and  oid  her  come  and  see.  Some  enemy  of 
the  Church,  some  Dissenter,  had  clearly  been  misleading  her.' 

*  There,  now,'  sitting  down  at  the  breakfast-table,  *  take  a  lesson 
of  economy.  You  never  breakfasted  in  a  parsonage  before,  did  you  ? 
There,  you  see,  my  china  is  all  white,  so  if  broken  can  always  be 
renewed ;  the  same  with  my  plates  at  dinner :  did  you  observe  my 
j^tes  ?  every  one  a  different  pattern,  some  of  them  sweet  articles ; 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  dine  upon  snob  a  plate  as  I  had  last  night.  It 
is  true,  Mrs.  Svdiiey,  whoie  a  great  herald,  is  shocked  because  some 
of  them  have  tne  arms  of  a  ro^al  duke  or  a  knight  of  the  garter  on 
them,  but  that  does  not  sigsufy  to  me.  My  plan  is  to  gt>  into  a 
china-shop  and  bid  them  show  me  every  plate  they  have  which  doee 
not  cost  more  than  half-a-crown :  you  see  the  result.' 

*  I  think  breakfasts  so  pleasant  because  no  one  is  conceited  before 
one  o'clock.' 

Mrs.  Marcet  admired  his  ham.  '  Oh,'  said  he,  *  onr  hams  are  the 
only  true  hams ;  yours  are  Shems  and  Japhets.' 
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'  Some  one,  speaking  of  the  character  and  writings  of  Mr.  _  • 

*  Yes,  I  have  the  greatest  possible  respect  for  him ;  but,  from  his 
feeble  voice,  he  always  reminds  me  of  a  liberal  blue-bottle  fly.  He 
gets  his  head  down  snd  his  hand  on  your  button,  and  pours  into  you 
an  uninterrupted  stream  of  Whiggism  in  a  low  buzz.  I  have  known 
him  intimately,  and  conversed  constantly  with  him  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  give  him  credit  for  the  most  enlightened  mind,  and  a  J2re- 
nuine  love  of  public  virtue  ;  but  I  can  safely  say  that  during  that 
period  1  have  never  heard  one  single  syllable  he  has  uttered.' 

Mrs.  Marcet  complaining  she  could  not  sleep:  'lean  furnish 
you,*  he  said,  « with  a  perfect  soporific.  I  have  published  two  vo- 
lumes of  .sermons ;  take  them  to  bed  with  you.  I  recommended 
them  once  to  Blanco  White,  and  before  the  third  page  he  was  fast.' 

'This  is  the  only  sensible  spring  I  remember  (1840);  it  is  a  real 
March  of  intellect.' 

*  If  1  were  to  select  a  figure  to  go  through  life  with,  I  think  it 
should  be  Windham's  figure  and  Canning's  face.' " 

*•  *  Have  you  never  observed  what  a  dislike  servants  have  to  any- 
thing cheap  ?  they  hate  saving  their  master's  money.  I  tried  this 
experiment  with  great  success  the  other  day.  Finding  w^e  consumed 
a  great  deal  of  soap,  I  sat  down  in  my  thinking-chair,  and  took  the 
soap  question  into  consideration,  and  I  found  reason  to  suspect  that 
we  were  using  a  very  expensive  article,  where  a  much  cheaper  one 
would  serve  the  purpose  better.  I  ordered  half-a-dozen  pounds  of 
both  sorts,  but  took  the  precaution  of  changing  the  papers  on  which 
the  prices  were  marked,  before  giving  them  into  the  hands  of  Betty. 

*  Well,  Betty,  which  soap  do  you  find  washes  best?*  «  Oh,  please  Sir, 
the  dearest,  in  the  blue  paper  ;  it  makes  a  lather  as  well  again  as  the 
other.'  «  Well,  Betty,  you  shall  always  have  it,  then  ;'  and  thus  the 
unsuspecting  Betty  saved  me  some  pounds  a  year,  and  washed  the 
clothes  better.'" 

'•*  Once,  when  talking  with  Lord on  the  subject  of  Bible 

names,  I  could  not  remember  the  name  of  one  of  Job's  daughters. 

*  Kezia,'  said  he  immediately.  Surprised,  1  congratulated  him  upon 
being  so  well  read  in  Bible  lore  '  Oh!'  said  he,  «niy  three  grey- 
hounds are  named  after  Job's  daughters.'  " 

"  On  some  one  of  hi»  guests  lamenting  they  had  left  something 
behind:  '  Ah  I'  he  said,  *  that  would  not  have  happened  if  you  had 
had  a  screaming  gate.'  '  A  screaming  gate  ?  what  do  you  mean, 
Mr.  Smith?*  *  Yes,  everybody  should  have  a  screaming  gate.  We 
all  arrived  once  at  a  friend's  house  just  before  dinner,  hot,  tired, 
and  dusty, — a  large  party  assembled, — and  found  all  the  keys  of  our 
trunks  had  been  left  behind  ;  since  then  I  have  established  a  scream- 
tng  gate.  We  never  set  out  on  our  journey  now  without  stopping 
at  a  gate  about  ten  minutes'  distance  from  the  house,  to  consider 
what  we  have  left  behind :  the  result  has  been  excellent.' '' 

**  On  meeting  a  young  lady  who  had  just  entered  the  garden,  and 
shaking  hands  with  her :  '  I  must,'  he  said,  give  you  a  lesson  in  shak- 
ing bands,  I  see.  There  is  nothing  more  characteristic  than  shdkes 
of  the  hand.  1  have  classified  them.  Lister,  when  he  was  here,  il- 
lustrated some  of  them.    Ask  Mrs.  Sydney  to  show  you  his  sketches 
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of  them  when  jou  go  in.  There  is  the  high  officiaU^Mhe  body  erect, 
and  a  rapid,  short  shake  near  the  chin.  There  is  the  mort-main,^ 
the  flat  hand  introduced  into  your  palm,  and  hardly  coDscious  of  its 
contiguity.  The  digitals—one  finger  held  out,  much  used  by  the  high 
clergy.  There  is  the  shakus  rusticiUf  where  your  hand  is  seized  in  an 
iron  ^asp,  betokening  rude  health,  warm  heart,  and  distance  from 
the  Metropolis ;  but  producing  a  strong  sense  of  relief  on  your  part 
when  you  find  your  hand  released  and  your  fingers  unbroken.  The 
next  to  this  is  the  retentioe  shake, — one  which,  beginning  with  vigour, 
pauses  as  it  were  to  take  breath,  but  without  relinquishing  its  prey, 
ind  before  you  are  aware  begins  again>  till  you  feel  anxious  as  to  the 
result^  and  have  no  shake  left  in  you.  There  are  other  varieties, 
but  this  is  enough  for  one  lesson.' 

On  examining  some  new  fiowers  in  the  garden,  a  beautiful  girl, 
vho  was  of  the  party,  exclaimed,  *  Oh,  Mr  Sydney!  this  pea  will  never 
come  to  perfection.'  '  Permit  me,  then,'  said  he,  gently  taking  her 
hand  and  walking  towards  the  plant,  '  to  lead  perfection  to  the  pea.' " 

**  On  Miss      1    ■  ,  and  her  friend  Dr. -'s  daughter  passing 

through  the  roomi  some  one  remarked  what  a  pretty  contrast  their 
ifiiferent  styles  of  beauty  made,  *Yes,'  hesaid^  *  Miss  —— reminds  me 
of  a  youthful  Minerva;  and  her  friend,  as  Dr.— —-'s  daughter, 
mast  be,^ou  know,  the  Venus  de  Medicis/ 

Talking  of  Switzerland  ;  '  Well,  what  are  they  doing  now  in  the 
irritable  little  republic  ?  They  say  a  change  in  the  hour  of  shutting 
the  gates  convulsed  the  whole  canton  of  Geneva.  Have  they  deposed 
M—  yet  ?  You  remember  — --'s  answer,  when  they  sent  him  a 
decree  that  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  fire  tn  the  republic  ?  *  Very 
well,'  said  he,  '  it  makes  no  sort  of  difference  to  me ;  I  can  very 
easily  fire  over  the  republic' 

Some  one  mentioning  a  marriage  about  to  take  place ;  *  Why, 
it  is  like  the  union  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali ;  the  result  must  be  a 
terUum  quid,  or  neutral  salt.' 

'What  a  beautiful  thought  (reading  from  a  book  in  his  hand) ;  a 
san-beam  passes  through  pollution  unpolluted.' 

'  Ah !  what  female  heart  can  withstand  a  red-coat  ?  I  think  this 
should  be  a  part  of  female  education  $  it  is  much  neglected.  As  you 
have  the  rocking-horse  to  accustom  them  to  ride,  I  would  have 
militarv  dolls  in  the  nursery,  to  harden  their  hearts  against  officers 
and  red-coats.  I  found  myself  in  company  with  some  officers  at  the 
eountrv-house  of  a  friend  once ;  and  as  the  repast  advanced,  the 
colonel  became  verv  eloquent,  and  communicated  to  ub  a  militarv 
definition  of  vice  and  virtue.  '  Vice,*  he  said,  *  was  a  d  d  cocked- 
tailed  fellow  ;  and  virtue,'  said  he  (strtkii^  the  table  with  his  fist, 
to  enforce  the  description)*  *  was  a  fellow  fenced  about  for  the  good 
of  the  service.'  We  all  hurst  into  such  an  uncontrollable  paroxysm 
Unghter,  that  I  began  to  fear  the  honest  colonel  might  think  it  for 
the  eood  of  the  service  to  shoot  us  through  the  h^d ;  so,  for  the 
good  of  the  Church,  hastened  to  agree  with  him,  and  we  parted  very 
good  friends.* 

'  Yes,  Mr.  »-—  has  ffreat  good  sense,  but  I  never  met  a  manner 
more  entirely  without  frill.' 

37 
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Talking  of  Lord  ]>exiiiiaQ:  <  What  aface  he  hat!  how  well  he 
looks  his  part !  He  is  stamped  by  nature  for  a  Chief  Jostioe.  He 
is  an  honourable^  high-minded  man.  I  have  a  great  respect  for 
him.* 

*  I  will  explain  it  to  you/  said  Mr.  D.  '  Oh»  pray  don^t^  m j 

dear  D /  said  Sydney  laughing ;  <  I  did  understand  a  little  about 

the  Scotch  kirk  before  you  undertook  to  explain  it  to  me  yesterday  ; 
but  now  my  mind  is  like  a  London  fog  on  the  subject.' 

*  But  I  came  up  to  speak  to  Annie  Kay.  Where  is  Annie  Kay  ? 
Ring  the  bell  for  Annie  Kay.'  Kay  appeared.  '  Bring  me  my  me- 
dicine-booky  Annie  Kay.  Kay  is  my  apothecary's  boy,  and  makes 
up  my  medicines.'  Kay  appears  with  the  book.  '  I  am  a  great 
doctor  ;  would  yon  like  to  hear  some  of  my  medicines  ?'  '  Oh  yes, 
Mr.  Sydney. '  <  There  is  the  Gentle .jog»  a  pleasure  to  take  it, — the 
Bull-doff,  K>r  more  serious  cases,— Peter's  puke, — Heart's  delight, 
the  comfort  of  all  the  old  women  in  the  village, — Bub-a-dub,  a  cap- 
ital embrocation^ — ^Dead-stop,  settles  the  matter  at  once^ — Up-with- 
it-then  needs  no  explanation  ;  and  so  on.  Now,  Annie  Kay,  give 
Mrs.  Spratt  a  bottle  of  Bub-apdub ;  and  to  Mr.  Ooles  a  dose  of 
Dead-stop  and  twenty  drops  of  laudanum.' 

*  This  IS  the  house  to  be  ill  in'  (turning  to  us) ;  '  indeed  everybody 
who  comes  is  expected  to  take  a  little  something ;  I  consider  it  a 
delicate  compliment  when  my  guests  have  a  slight  illness  here.  We 
have  contrivances  for  everything.  Have  you  seen  my  patent  armour  ? 
No  ?  Annie  Kay,  bring  my  patent  armour.  Now,  look  here :  if 
you  have  a  stiff  neck  or  swelled  face,  here  is  this  sweet  ease  of  tin 
filled  with  hot  water,  and  covered  with  flannel,  to  put  round  your 
neck,  and  you  are  well  directly.  Likewise,  a  patent  tin  shoulder,  in 
case  of  rheumatism.  There  you  see  a  stomach-tin,  the  g^atest 
comfort  in  life ;  and  lastly,  here  is  a  tin  slipper,  to  be  filled  with  hot 
water,  which  vou  can  sit  with  in  the  drawing-room,  should  you  oome 
in  chilled,  witnout  wetting  your  feet.  Gome  and  see  my  apothecary's 
shop.' 

We  all  went  downstairs,  and  entered  a  room  filled  entirely  on  one 
side  with  medicines,  and  on  the  other  with  every  description  of  gro- 
ceries and  household  or  agricultural  necessaries  ;  in  the  centre,  a 
large  chest,  forming  a  tiSile,  and  divided  into  compartments  for 
soap,  candles,  salt,  and  8ugar. 

'  Here  you  see,'  said  he, '  every  human  want  before  you : — 

•  Man  wants  but  little  here  below. 
As  beef,  veal,  mutton,  pork,  lamb,  venison  show  ;* 

spreading  out  his  arms  to  exhibit  everything,  and  laughing.  'Life 
is  a  difficult  thing  in  the  country,  I  assure  you,  and  it  requires  a  good 
deal  of  forethought  to  steer  the  ship,  when  you  live  twelve  miles 
from  a  lemon.' 

*  By  the  bye,  that  reminds  me  of  one  of  our  greatest  domestic 

triumphs.     Some  years  ago  my  friend  G ,  the  arch-enicure  of 

the  Northern  Gircuit,  was  dining  with  me  in  the  country.  On  sitting 
down  to  dinner,  he  turned  round  to  the  servant,  and  desired  him  to 
look  in  his  gpreat-coat  pocket,  and  he  would  find  a  lemon  ;  '  For,'  he 
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said*  *I  thought  it  likelj  joa  might  have  duck  aod  ^een-peas  for 
dinner,  and  therefore  thought  it  prudent,  at  this  distance  from  a 
town,  to  proyide  a  lemon/  I  turned  round*  and  exclaimed  indig- 
naotlj,  '  JBunch,  bring  in  the  lemon-bag !'  and  Bunch  appeared  with 
a  bag  containing  a  dozen  lemons.  He  respected  us  wonderfully  af- 
ter that.  Oh,  It  is  reported  that  he  goes  to  bed  with  concentrated 
lozenges  of  wild  duck,  so  as  to  have  the  taste  constantly  in  his 
mouth  when  he  wakes  in  the  night.' 

'  Look  here,  this  is  a  stomach-pump  ;  you  can't  die  here.  Bobus 
roared  with  laughter  when  I  showed  it  to  him,  but  I  saved  my 
footman's  life  by  it.*  He  swallowed  as  much  arsenic  as  would  have 
poisoned  all  the  rats  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  I  pumped  lime- 
water  into  him  night  and  day  for  many  hours  at  a  time,  and  there 
he  is.  This  is  my  medical  department.  Saba  used  to  be  my 
apothecary's  boy  before  Dr.  Holland  carried  her  off;  Annie  Kay  is 
aow  promoted  to  it.* 

We  spent  some  time  in  examining  the  wonders  of  the  shop,  as  he 
called  it ;  he  blowing  us  all  sorts  of  contrivances  and  comrorts  for 
both  rich  and  poor ;  and,  in  doing  so,  exhibiting  at  the  same  time 
that  nuzture  of  seosei  nonsense,  forethought,  and  gaiety,  so  peculiar 
to  himaeli^  and  which  gave  a  charm  e^n  to  the  details  of  a  grocer's 
shop.  We  then  returned  to  the  drawing-room :  in  a  short  time  he 
followed  us  up,  with  another  book  in  his  hand.  '  Mrs.  Sydney,  I 
find  the  cook  wants  yeast  and  eggs.'  *  Tes,  she  has  not  been  able 
to  get  any.*  *  Why  did  you  not  write  it  down  in  my  booh,  then  ?  I 
always  tell  Mrs.  Sydney,  when  she  wants  anptbing,  to  write  it  down 
in  my  hook ;  once  down  in  my  book,  and  it  is  done  directly.  Look 
here,  it  is  divided  into  different  beads,— -the  carpenter,  the  black- 
smith, the  farm,  the  sick,  the  house,  etc.  etc  ;  that  is  the  way  to 
keep  house  in  the  country.  Every  day  I  look  through  these  wants, 
and  remedy  them.  Now,  Mrs.  Sydney,  you  want  eggs'and  yeast.  I  will 
mount  the  boys  on  the  Donies,  and  the^  shall  scour  the  country  forth- 
vith,  and  voa  shall  be  supplied  with  y^ast  and  eggs  till  you  cry, 
Holdl  hold  I  enough!* 

Then,  looking  round  o|i  us :  'I  wish  I  could  sew.  I  believe  one 
reason  why  women  are  so  much  more  cheerful,  generally,  than  men, 
is  because  they  can  work,  and  vary    more    their    employments. 

*  Literally  true.  The  man  had  a  passion  for  dough,  and,  returning 
hungry  one  night,  found  a  lump  of  dough  which  had  been  prepared  wiili 
anenic  for  the  rats,  left  most  impropeiiy  by  the  gardener,  on  the  kitchen 
dresser;  and,  indulging  his  passion,  he  devoured  a  considierable quantity 
of  it.  The  puniehmeat  was  speedy ;  my  fathor  was  called  up,  and,  on 
hearii^fr  ▼bat  had  happened,  put  the  stomach-pump  instantly  into  use, 
and,  turning  to  his  medical  boc^a,  applied  incessantly  the  proper  reme- 
dies all  nif^t,  till  the  arrival  of  the  medical  man  in  the  morning.  The 
remaining  dough  was  analysed,  and  1  am  afraid  to  state  from  memory 
the  number  of  grains  of  arsenic  he  had  swallowed.  The  medical  man 
said,  nothing  but  the  promptness  of  my  father's  remelies  could  possibly 
have  saved  the  poor  man's  life,  which  remained  doubtful  fur  many 
days ;  and  it  was  months  before  he  recovered  from  its  effects.  But  he 
lived  to  show  his  gratitude  to  his  master  by  his  watchful  and  tender 
care  of  him  in  his  last  illnese. 
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Lady  used  to  teach  her  sons  carpet-work.     All  men  ought  to 

learn  to  sew.' 

Speaking  of  manners  as  a  part  of  education :  '  Tes,  manners  are 
often  too  much  neglected  ;  they  are  most  important  to  men,  no  less 
than  to  women.  I  believe  the  English  are  the  most  disagreeable 
people  under  the  sun ;  not  so  much  because  Mr.  John  Bull  disdains 
to  talkf  as  that  the  respected  individual  has  nothing  to  saj^  and 
because  he  totally  neglects  manners.  Look  at  a  French  carter; 
he  takes  off  his  hat  to  his  neighbour  carter,  and  inquires  after  '  la 
sante  de  madame/  with  a  bow  that  would  not  have  disgraced  Sir 
Charles  Grandison ;  and  I  have  often  seen  a  French  soubrette  with 
a  far  better  manner  than  an  English  Duchess.  Life  is  too  short  to 
get  over  a  bad  manner ;  besides,  manners  are  the  shadows  of  virtue/ 

'  It  is  astonishing  the  influence  foolish  apothegms  have  upon  the 
mass  of  mankind,  though  they  are  not  unfrequently  fallacies.' " 

'*  *  Did  you  ever  hear  my  definition  of  marriage  ?  It  is,  that  it 
resembles  a  pair  of  shears,  so  joined  that  they  cannot  be  separated ; 
often  moving  in  opposite  directions,  yet  always  punishing  any  one 
who  comes  between  them.' 

Some  one  speaking  of  Macaulay :  '  Tes,  I  take  great  credit  to 
myself;  I  always  prophesied  his  greatness  from  the  first  moment  I 
saw  him,  then  a  very  young  and  unknown  man,  on  the  Northern 
Circuit.  There  are  no  limits  to  his  knowledge,  on  small  subjects  aa 
well  as  great ;  he  is  like  a  book  in  breeches.  .  .  •  Yes,  I  urree,  he 
is  certainly  more  agreeable  since  his  return  from  India.  His  ene- 
mies might  perhaps  liave  said  before  (though  I  never  did  so)  that  he 
talked  rather  too  much ;  but  now  he  has  occasional  flashes  of  silence, 
that  make  his  conversation  perfectly  delightful.  But  what  is  far 
better  and  more  important  than  all  this  is,  that  I  believe  Macaulay 
to  be  incorruptible.  You  mi^ht  lay  ribbons,  stars,  garters,  wealth, 
titles,  before  him  in  vain.  He  has  an  honest,  genuine  love  of  his 
country,  and  the  world  could  not  bribe  him  to  neglect  her  interests.' 

Talking  of  absence :  '  The  oddest  instance  of  absence  of  mind 
happened  to  me  once  in  forgetting  my  own  name.    I  knocked  at  a 

door  in  London  ;  asked.  Is  Mrs.  B at  home  ?    *  Yes,  Sir  ;  nray 

what  name  shall  I  say  ?'  I  looked  in  the  man's  face  astonished : — 
what  name  ?  what  name  ?  ay,  that  is  the  question ;  what  is  mv  name  ? 
I  believe  the  man  thought  me  mad  ;  but  it  is  literally  true,  that  dor. 
ing  the  space  of  two  or  three  minutes  I  had  no  more  idea  who  I  was 
than  if  I  had  never  existed.  I  did  not  know  whether  I  was  a  Dis- 
senter or  a  layman.  1  felt  as  dull  as  Sternhold  and  Hopkins.  ^  At 
last,  to  my  great  relief,  it  flashed  across  me  that  I  was  Sydney  Smith.* 

*  I  heard  of  a  clergyman  who  went  jogging  along  the  road  till  he 
came  to  a  turnpike.  'What  is  to  pay?'  *Pay,  Sir?  for  what?' 
asked  the  turnpike-man.  *  Why,  for  my  horse,  to  be  sure.*  *  Your 
horse.  Sir?  what  horse?  Here  is  no  horse.  Sir.'  •No  horse? 
Qod  bless  me  V  said  he  suddenly,  looking  down  between  his  legs,  *  I 
thought  I  was  on  horseback.' ' 

*  Lord  Dudley  was  one  of  the  most  absent  men  I  think  I  ever  met 
in  society.  One  day  he  met  me  in  the  street,  and  invited  me  to  meet 
myself.    *  Dine  with  me  to-day ;  dine  with  me,  and  I  will  get  Sydney 
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Smith  to  in«et  you/  I  adnitted  the  temptation  he  held  out  to  me, 
but  said  I  was  engaged  to  meet  him  elsewhere.  Another  time,  on 
meetiiig  me,  he  turned  back,  put  his  arm  through  mine,  muttering, 
'  I  don^  mind  walking  with  him  a  little  waj ;  1*11  walk  with  him  as 

£ur  as  the  end  of  the  street.'    An  we  proceeded  together,  W 

pififed:  *  That  is  the  yillain,'  exclaimed  he,  '  who  helped  me  jester* 
daj  to  asparagus,  and  gave  me  no  toast.'  He  very  nearly  overset 
my  gravity  once  in  the  pulpit.  He  was  sitting  immediately  under 
me,  apparently  very  attentive,  when  suddenly  he  took  up  his  stick 
is  if  he  had  been  m  the  House  of  Commons,  and  twping  on  the  . 
ground  with  it»  cried  out  in  a  low  but  very  audible  whuper, '  Hear! 
bearl  kear  2' 

*  By  the  bye,  it  happened  to  be  a  chaiitv  sermon,  and  I  considered 
it  a  wonderful  proof  of  my  eloquence,  that  it  actually  moved  old 
Lady  C  to  borrow  a  sovereign  from  Dudley,  and  that  he  actually 
gave  it  her,  though  knowing  he  must  take  a  long  farewell  of  it.  1 
was  told  afterwards  by  I^ady  S.--.^  that  she  rejoiced  to  see  it 
had  brought  *  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek'  (meaning  by  that  her 
husband),  certainly  little  given  to  the  melting  mood  in  any  sense. 

*  One  speech,  I  remember,  of  Dudley's  gratified  me  much.  When 
1  took  leave  of  him,  on  quitting  London  to  go  into  Yorkshire,  he 
laid  to  me,  '  You  have  been  laughing  at  me  constantly,  Sydney,  for 
the  last  seven  years,  and  yet  in  all  that  time  you  never  said  a  single 
thing  to  me  that  I  wished  unaaid.'  This,  I  confess,  pleased  me.  •  .  . 
Bat  1  must  go  and  scour  the  country  for  yeast  and  eggs ;' — and  off 
be  went« 

After  luncheon  appeared  at  the  door  a  low  green  garden  chair, 
holding  two,  and  drawn  by  the  two  donkeys  already  introduced ;  but 
despoited,  to  their  obvious  relief,  of  their  antlers.  '  This  was  built 
by  my  village  carpenter,'  said  he,  <  but  its  chief  merit  is  that  it  can- 
not  he  overturned.  You  need  not  fear  my  driving  now ;  Mrs.  Syd» 
oey  will  g^ve  me  an  excellent  character.  She  was  verv  much  afraid 
of  ma  when  I  first  took  to  driving  her  in  Yorkshire,  but  she  raised 
my  wages  before  the  first  month.  1  am  become  an  excellent  whip, 
I  assure  von.'  So  saying,  he  mounted  into  the  little  vehicle,  and  set 
off  with  his  lady  at  a  foot's  pace,  we  following  in  his  train  down  the 
pretty  Talley  into  which  the  garden  opened,  and  through  his  wood 
walks,  till  we  came  out  upon  a  fine  table-land  above  the  house,  com-, 
manding  a  splendid  view  of  the  fine  range  of  the  Quantoc  Hills  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  rich  vale  of  Taunton  on  the  other. 

*  There!'  said  he,  <  behold  all  the  wonders  of  the  world  beneath 
jonl  can  anything  be  more  exquisite,  more  beautiful?  I  often 
come  up  here  to  meditate.  I  think  of  building  a  Qa^^ebo  here. 
The  landscape  is  pe/fect ;  it  wants  nothing  but  water  and  a  wise 
man.  I  think  it  was  Jekyll  who  used  to  say,  that  '  the  further  he 
went  west,  the  more  convinced  he  felt  that  the  wise  men  did  come 
from  the  east.'  We  have  not  such  an  article.  You  might  ride 
from  the  rising  up  of  the  sun  until  the  going  down  thereof  in  these 
regiona,  and  not  find  one  (I  mean  a  real  philosopher)  whom  you 
would  consult  on  the  great  affairs  of  life.  We  are  thoroughly  pri-i 
mttive ;  agriculture  and  agricultural  tools  are  fifty  years  behind  the 
rest  of  EngUnd.' 
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'  A  neighbouring  sqnire  called  on  me  the  other  'day,  and  informed 
me  he  had  been  reading  a  delightful  book.  The  fact  of  his  having 
any  literary  pursuits  at  all  was  equally  agreeable  and  surprising  to 
me,  and  I  inquired  the  subject  of  his  fttudies.  *Ohl*  said  he, 
*the  Arabian  Nights*  Entertainments;  I  have  just  got  it,  and  I 
advise  you  to  read  it.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Smith,  you  will  find  it  a 
most  amusing  book.'  I  thanked  him^  cordially  agreed  with  him, 
but  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  book  was  not  entirely  unknown  to 
me.' 

'  A  joke  goes  a  great  way  in  the  country.  I  have  known  one  last 
pretty  well  for  seven  years.  I  remember  making  a  joke  after  a 
meeting  of  the  clergy,  in  Yorkshire,  where  there  was  a  Rev.  Mr. 
Buckle,  who  never  spoke  when  I  gave  his  health  ;  saying,  that  he 
was  a  buckle  without  a  tongue.  Most  persons  within  hearing  laughed, 
but  my  next  neighbour  sat  unmoved  and  sunk  in  thought.  At  last, 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  we  had  all  done,  he  suddenly  midged  me, 
exclaiming,  *  I  see  now  what  you  meant,  Mr.  Smith ;  you  meant  a 
joke.'  *  Yes,'  I  swd,  *  Sir,  I  befieve  I  did.'  Upon  which  he  began 
laughing  so  heartily,  that  I  thought  he  would  choke,  and  was  obliged 
to  pat  him  on  the  back.' 

Talking  of  the  singular  degree  of  obstrnacy  of  Miss ,  on  the 

most  diftcult  and  doubtful  subjects,  *  Oh !  nothing  but  a  surgical 
operation  will  avail ;  it  must  be  cut  out  of  her.* 

*  1  see  you  will  not  believe  it,  but  I  was  once  very  shy/  « Were 
you  indeed,  Mr.  Smith  ^  how  did  you  <*ure  yourself?*  *  Why  it  was 
not  very  long  before  I  made  two  very  useful  discoveries :  first,  that 
all  mankind  were  not  solely  employed  in  observing  me  fa  belief  that 
all  young  people  have ;)  and  next,  that  shamming  was  of  no  use ; 
that  the  world  was  very  clear-sighted,  and  soon  estimated  a  man  at 
his  just  value.  This  cured  me,  and  I  determined  to  be  natural,  and 
let  the  world  find  me  out.' 

'  Oh  yes  1  we  both  talk  a  great  deal,  but  I  don^  believe  Macaulaj 
ever  did  hear  my  voice,'  he  exclaimed,  laughing.  *  Sometimes, 
when  I  have  told  a  good  story,  I  have  thought  to  myself,  Poor 
Macaulay  !  he  will  be  very  sorry  some  day  to  have  missed  hearing 
that.' 

'  Other  rules  vary ;  this  is  the  only  one  you  will  find  without 
exception, — that,  in  this  world,  the  salary  or  reward  is  always  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  duties  performed.' 

Some  one  speaking  of  Mr.  Ghrenville:  '1  always  feel  better  for 
being  in  Mr.  Grenville*s  company ;  it  is  a  beautiful  sunset.  You 
know  the  man  in  a  regintent  who  is  selecteed  to  stand  out  before 
them  as  their  model;  he  is  called  the  fugleman.  Now,  Mr. 
Grenville  I  always  consider  as  the  fugl^nan  of  old-age.  He  has 
contrived  to  combine  the  ireshness  and  greenness  of  mind  belonging^ 
to  youth,  with  the  dignity  and  wisdom  of  age.* 

Some  one  wondering  at  his  praises  of  ,  and  telling  Sydney 

that  he  often  abused  him :  *  Oh  ! '  said  my  father,  laughing,  *  I  know 
he  does  not  spare  me,  but  that  is  no  reason  1  should  not  praise  him. 
At  all  times  I  had  rather  be  the  ox  than  the  butcher.* 

Talking  of  Sheridan :   <  Creevy  told  me,  onoe,  when  dining  with 
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Sheridan,  after  the  ladies  had  departed^  he  drew  the  chair  to  the 
fire,  aod  confided  to  Creevy  that  they  had  just  had  a  fortune  lefi 
them.  'Mrs.  Sheridan  and  1/  said  he,  *have  made  the  solemn 
▼ow  to  each  other  to  mention  it  to  no  one»  and  nothing  induces  me 
DOW  to  confide  it  to  jou  but  the  absolute  coDviction  that  Mrs. 
Sheridan  is  at  thia  moment  oonfiding  it  to  Mrs.  Creevy  upstairs.' 
Soon  after  this  I  went  to  visit  him  in  the  country  with  a  large  party ; 
he  had  taken  a  villa.  No  expense  was  spared ;  a  magnificent  din- 
nerj  excellent  wines,  but  not  a  candle  to  be  had  to  go  to  bed  by 
in  the  house ;  in  the  morning  no  butter  appeared*  or  was  to  be  pro- 
cured for  breakfast.  He  said,  h  waa  not  a  butter  country,  he 
bdieved.  But  with  Sheridan  for  host,  and  the  charm  of  his  wit 
and  conversation,  who  cared  for  candles,  butter,  or  anything  else  ? 
In  the  evening  there  was  a  quarrel  amongst  the  fiddlers,  they  ab- 
solotelv  refusing  to  play  with  a  blind  fiddler,  who  had  unexpectedly 
arrived  and  insisted  upon  performing  with  them.  He  turned  out  at 
last  to  he  Mathews ;  his  aettn^^  was  quite  inimitable.' 

This  brought  us  home  agam.  Meeting  at  the  door  his  grandson, 
returning  quite  exhausted  with  a  prodigious  walk:  <Oh,  foolish 
boy !  remember,  head  for  glory,  feet  for  use.' 

He  then  left  us,  and  might  be  seen  in  his  pretty  library ;  some- 
times  in  his  arm-chair,  seated,  with  books  of  different  kind  piled 
round  him,  some  grave,  some  gay,  as  his  humour  varied  from  hour 
to  hour.  And  this  rapid  change  of  mood,  which  I  see  his  friend 
Mr.  Moore  remarks  upon,  was  one  thing  amongst  many  which  gave 
such  freshness  and  raciness  to  his  conversation :  you  never  could 
guess  what  would  come  next.  At  other  tunes  seated  at  a  large 
table  in  the  bay-window,  with  his  desk  before  him — on  one  end  of 
this  table  a  case,  something  like  a  small  deal  music-etand,  filled  with 
manuscript  book$--on  the  other  a  large  deal  tray,  filled  with  a  leaden 
ink-stand,  containing  ink  enough  for  a  county  ;  a  magnifying  glass  ; 
a  carpenter's  rulej  several  large  steel  pens,  which  it  was  high  trea- 
son to  touch ;  a  glass  bowl  fall  of  shot  and  water,  to  clean  these 
precious  pens ;  and  some  red  tape,  which  he  called  '  one  of  the 
grammars  of  life;*  a  measuring  line,  and  various  other  articles,  more 
useful  than  ornamental.  At  this  writing  establishment,  unique  of 
its  kind,  he  could  turn  his  mind  with  equal  facility,  in  company  or 
alone,  to  any  subject,  whether  of  business,  study,  politics,  instruc- 
tion, or  amusement,  and  move  the  minds  of  his  hearers  to  laughter 
or  tears  at  his  pleasure." 

*'  *  That  pudding !  yes,  that  was  the  pudding  Lady  Holland  asked 
the  recipe  n>r  when  she  came  to  see  us.  I  shook  mv  head,  and  said 
it  could  not  be  done,  even  for  her  ladyship.  She  became  more  ur- 
gent; Mrs.  Svdney  was  soft-hearted,  and  gave  it.  The  glory  of  it 
almost  turned  my  cook's  head :  she  ha»  never  been  the  same  since. 
But  our  forte  in  the  culinary  line  is  our  salads :  I  pique  myself  on 
our  salads.  Saba  always  dresses  them  after  my  recipe.  I  have  put 
it  into  verse.  Taste  it,  and  if  you  like  it,  I  will  give  it  you.  I  was 
not  aware  how  much  it  had  contributed  to  my  reputation,  till  I  met 
Lady  —  at  Bo  wood,  who  begged  to  be  introduced  to  me,  saying, 
she  had  so  long  wished  to  know  me.      I  was  of  course  highly  fiat- 
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tered,  till  she  added,  *  For«  Mr.  Smith,  I  have  heard  so  mach  of 
vour  recipe  for  salads,  that  I  was  most  anxious  to  ohtain  i^  from  joiv* 
feuch  and  so  various  ^ire  the  sources  of  fame ! 

^  To  Toalce  tlUa  oondlmmt^  jdv  poet  liigB 

The  pomided  yellow  of  two  hard-boJI'd  eg0i ; 

Two  bcdl'd  poUtoe«,  XMMl'd  through  liitchen  sieves 

SmoottUMM  aii4  softiiMft  to  the  saiad  gtve. 

Let  oDiiin  Atoms  lark  withlu  the  bowl. 

And,  hatf-su0pectcd,  ftnlnurto  the  whole. 

Of  tuordant  naattse^  add  a  ringle  tpoon, 

Plstmst  the  condiment  that  hitos  ao  aooa  \ 
.  But  daem  it  not,  thoa  man  of  herba,  a  fkiut. 

To  add  a  dotible  qaantlty  of  salt 

And,  laattft  o'«r  tit«  Qa»oai''d  oompottad  «o» 

A  mAgio  aoaKon  of  aochovr  aaooe. 

Oh,  green  and  rioiionsl    Oh,  berbaocous  treat ! 

*Twottld  tempt  the  dying  aacbetile  to  est : 

Back  to  tlM  worbl  be*d  torn  hla  Heotlog  aonl^ 

And  plunge  hla  fingers  hi  the  saladr-bo^I  1 

Bere&ely  rail,  the  epleaf«  would  aav, 

Fato  oanoft  ham  aae,  thave  dlaaA  toydayc.*  "- 

*« « Have  you  heard  my  {wrody  on  Pope  ?— 

*  Why  has  not  man  a  ooUar  and  a  log^-? 
For  this  ipitain  rflaaoiii..man  in  not  a  dog. 
Why  ia  not  man  a^rved  np  ifith  sauce  in  dish? 
for  this  plain  reaaoa — man  i^  not  a  fish. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  vhys,  but  T  will  spare  you.' 

*  Was  not  —  very  dlsa^eeable*  ?  *  Why,  he  was  as  disagreeable 
as  the  occasion  would  permit,*  l^uttrell  said^ 

Nobody  was  more  witty  or  more  bitter  than  Lord  Ellenborough, 
A  young  lawyer,  trembling'  with  fear,  rose  to  make  his  first  speech, 
and  began :  *  My  lord,  my  unfortunate  client — My,  lord,  my  un- 
fortunate client — My  lord — '  *Qo  on.  Sir,  go  on,  said  Lord  E."; 
'  as  far  as  you  have  proceeded  hitherto^  the  C^urt  is  entirely  with 
you/  This  was  perhaps  irresistible  j  but  yet,  how  wicked  I  how 
cruel !  it  deserves  a  thousand  years'  punishment  at  least. 

*  Luttrell  used  to  say,  '  I  hate  the  sight  of  monkeys,  they  remind 
me  so  of  poor  relations," 

*  Oh,  tney  were  all  so  beautiful,  that  Paris  could  not  have  decided 
between  them,  but  would  have  cut  his  apple  in  slices.* 

*  When  I  went  into  Rundell  and  Bridges',  there  were  heaps  of 
diamonds  lying  loose  about  the  counter,  f  never  saw  so  many  temp* 
tations,  and  so  little  apparent  watchfulness.  I  thought  there  were 
many  sops,  and  no  Ceroerus.  But  they  told  me,  when  I  a-^ked,  that 
there  were  unseen  eyes  directed  upon  me  in  every  part  of  the  shop.* 

Speaking  of  Lady  Murray^s  mother,  who  had  a  most  benevolent 
countenance :  '  Her  smile  is  so  radiant,  that  I  believe  it  would  force 
even  a  gooseberry-bush  into  flower.* 

Some  young  person,  answering  on  a  subject  in  discussion,  *  I  don*t 
know  that,*  he  said,  smiling,  '  Ah !  what  you  don't  know  would  make 
9,  great  book,  as  C* replied  to  B .' 

*  I  never  go  to  tragedies,  my  heart  is  too  soft.  There  is  too  much 
real  misery  in  life.  But  what  a  face  she  bad !  The  gods  do  not 
bestow  auch  a  face  as  Mrs.  Siddons'  on  the  stage  more  than  once  iix 
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a  centurj.  I  knew  her  very  well*  and  she  bad  the  good  taste  to 
laugh  heartily  at  my  jolcea ;  she  was  an  excellent  person,  hut  she  was 
Dot  remarkable  out  of  her  profession^  and  never  got  out  of  tragedy 
ereo  in  common  life.  She  used  to  stab  the  potatoes ;  and  said^ 
'bojy  give  me  a  knife  !*  aa  she  would  have  said, '  gije  me  the  dagger  V 

*  Oh,  Mrs.  Sydney  believes  it  is  all  true ;  and  when  I  went  with 
her  to  the  play,  I  was  always  obliged  to  ait  behind  her,  and  whisper, 
*  Why,  Kate,  he  is  ia  not  reaUy  eoing  to  kill  her,— she  is  not  really 
dead,  you  know ;'  or  she  would  have  cried  her  eyes  out,  and  gone 
into  hTsterics.' 

*  All  gentlemen  and  ladiese  at  too  much.  I  made  a  calculation, 
and  found  1  must  have  oonsumed  some  waggonJoada  too  much  in  the 
course  of  my  life.  Lock  up  the  mouth,  and  you  have  gained  the 
victory,  1  believe  our  friend,  I^ady  Morley,  baa  hit  upon  the  right 
pUn  in  dining  modeatly  at  two.  When  we  are  absorbed  in  side- 
dishes,  and  perplexed  with  variety  of  wines,  she  sits  amongst  ua, 
%htly  flirting  with  a  notato»  in  full  posseasioa  of  her  faculties,  and 
at  liberty  to  make  the  oest  use  of  them,— .a  liberty,  it  must  be  owned, 
she  does  not  neglect,  for  how  agreeable  she  is !  1  like  Lady  Morley  ; 
she  ia  what  I  cSl  good  companff,' 

'Never  was  known  sucna  suminer  as  this;  water  ia  selling  at 
threepence  a  pint.    My  oowa  driak  beer,  my  horses  ale.' 

*  The  French  certainly  underatand  the  art  of  furnishing  better 
than  we  do;  the  profusion  of  glass  in  their  rooms  gives  such  gaiety. 
I  remember  entering  a  room  with  glass  all  round  it,  at  the  French 
Cmbaasy,  and  saw  myself  reflected  on  every  side.  I  took  it  for  ^ 
meeting  of  the  clergy,  and  was  delighted  of  course,* 

*  Li  composing,  as  a  general  rule,  rt^n  your  pen  through  every 
oflier  worii  youpave  written ;  you  have  no  idea  what  vigour  it  wifi 
give  your  style.* 

The  conversation  turning  on  ,  I  forget  who,  it  was  said  so 

well,  ^  There  is  the  same  difference  between  tneir  tongues  as  between 
the  hour  and  the  minute  hand ;  one  goes  ten  times  as  fast,  and  the 
other  aijgnifies  ten  times  as  much.' 

'I  thmk  no  house  is  well  fitted  up  in  the  country  without  people  of 
all  ages.  There  should  be  an  old  mai)  or  women  to  pet ;  a  parrot,  a 
child,  a  monkey ; — something,  as  the  French  say,  to  love  and  to  despise. 
I  have  just  bought  a  parrot,  to  keep  my  servants  in  good  humour.' 

'No,  I  don't  ]ikedogs;  I  always  expect  them  to  go  mad.  A 
lady  asked  me  once  for  a  motto  for  her  dog  Spot.  I  proposed, 
'Out,  damned  Spotl'  but  she  did  not  think  it  sentimental  enough. 
You  remember  the  story  of  the  French  Marquise,  who,  when  her 
pet  lasK-dog  bit  a  piece  out  of  her  footman's  leg,  exclaimed, '  Ah, 
poor  little  beast!  I  hope  it  won't  make  him  sick.'  I  oalled  one  day 
on  Mrs.  ,  and  her  lap-dog  flew  at  my  leg  and  bit  it.    After 

pitying  her  dog,  like  the  French  Af  ftr<iuise,  she  did  all  bhe  could  to 
comfort  me,  by  assuring  me  the  dog  was  a  Dissenter,  and  hated  the 
Church,  and  was  brought  up  in  a  Tory  family.  But  whether  the 
bite  came  from  madness  or  Dissent,  I  knew  myself  too  well  to  neglect 
it;  and  went  on  the  instant  to  a  surgeon  and  had  it  cut  out,  making 
a  mem.  on  the  way  to  enter  that  house  no  more,' 
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'  If  yon  wamtto  make  mtlch  of  A  sihaU  inoMne,  always  ask  jottr- 
self  these  two  questions  :.^fir8t,  da  I  reaTly  want  it?  seconds  can 
I  do  withoot  it?  These  two  qvestion,  answered  bonestly,  will  doable 
your  fbirtune.     I  have  always  inculcated  it  in  my  family.' 

'Lady is  a  ^emartcablt  cleyer,  agreeable  woman,  bnt  Na- 
ture has  made  one  trifling  omission — a  heart ;  I  do  like  a  little  heart, 
I  must  confess.' 

*  I  never  was  asked  in  all  my  Itf^  to  be  a  trustee  or  an  exe«ator. 
No  one  believes  that  1  can  be  a  plodding' man  of  business,  as  mindftd 
of  its  dry  details  as  the  gravest  and  most  stopid  man  aiive.* 

'I  have  heard  that  one  of  the  American  ministers  in  ttim  country 
was  so  oppressed  by  the  numbers  of  his  countrymen  applying  for  in- 
troductions, that  he  was  obliged  at  last  to  set  up  sham  Sydney 
Smiths  and  f^lse^Macaulays.  But  they  can*t  have  been  sood  coun- 
terfeits ;  for  a  most  respectable  American,  on  his  return  nome,  was 
heard  describing  Sydney  Smith,  as  a  thin,  grave,  duH,  old  f<rflow; 
and  as  to  Macaulay  (said  he),  I  never  met  a  more  silent  man  in  all 
my  life !' 

Talking  of  Mnr.  — : :  ^  She  has  not  very  clear  ideas,  though, 

about  the  tides.     I  remember,  at  a  large  party  at  House,  ner 

insisting  that  it  wa«  always  high  tide  at  London^bridge  at  twelve 
o'clock.  She  referred  to  me :  •  Now,  Mr.  Smith,  is  it  not  so  ?'  1 
answered,  '  It  used  not  to  be  so,  I  believe,  formerly,  but  perhaps 
^e  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  hal^e  altered  it  lately.' ' 

<  Mr.  _—  once  came  to  see  us  in  Yorkshire ;  and  he  wss  so 
small  and  so  active,  he  looked  exactly  like  a  little  spirit  runmng  about 
in  a  kind  of  undress  without  a  body.' 

Speaking  of  a  robbery  :  ^  ft  is  Ba<>on,  I  think,  wlro  says  io  beau- 
tiAilly,  '  He  that  robs  lU  darkness  breaks  God's  lock.'  How  fine 
that  IS  !* 

On  some  persons  mentioning  Mr.  ■  :  *  Tes,  I  honour  faim 
for  his  talents  and  character,  and  his  misfortunes  have  softened  the 
little  asperities  of  his  manner,  and  made  him  much  more  agreeable. 
Tears  are  the  waters  of  the  heart.' 

'  People  complain  of  their  servants :  I  never  had  a  bad  one ;  but 
then  I  study  their  comforts,  that  is  one  recipe  for  securing  good 
servants.'* 

'  Dante,  in  his  '  Purgatoria,'  would  have  assigned  five  hundred 
years  of  assenting  to  ,  and  as  many  to  ■  of  praising  his 

fellow-creatures.' 

*  I  have  divided  mankind  into  classes.  There  is  the  Noodle, — ^very 
numerous,  but  well-known, — ^tbe  Afflzction.woman,'^a  valuable  mem- 
ber of  society,  generally  an  ancient  spinster,  or  distant  relation  of 
the  family,  in  small  circumstances :  the  moment  she  heafTs  of  any 
accident  or  distress  in  the  family,  she  setsr  off,  packs  up  her  little 
bag,  and  is  immediately  established  there,  to  comfort,  flatter,  fetch, 
and  carry.  The  Up-takers, — a  class  of  people  who  only  see  through 
their  fingers'  ends,  and  go  through  a  room  taking  up  and  touching 


He  hardly  ever  lost  a  servant  but  firom  marriage  or  death. 
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cTOTdiipgy  hovever  wiUe  mA  kow^ver  lender.  Tlie  Clearen,— - 
who  begin  at  the  dkh  before  theniy  and  go  on  piokiag  or  Usting  till 
it  is  deared,  bQWQ?«r-  large  the  eoBif«i}y».  amaU  the  su^plj^  aad  rare 
the  contents.  The  Sheep  •walkeri^-'^hose  "who  n»rer  cieviate  from 
the  baaten  traeky  who  thisk  as  their  falfberB  have  thought  atnoe  the 
flood,  who  start  firem  a  nev  idea  aa  th^  weidd  from  guilt.  The 
Lemon-aqueezera  of  8ocietj>— people  who  act  on  you  as  »  wet 
Uankal,  who  aee  *  cloud  iik  the  sunalunfy  the  aaila  of  tibe  oofin  in  the 
nhbona  of  the  hnde»  psedictofft  «P  evil*  extinguisherB  of  bone  ;  who* 
where  there  are  two  sid9S«  see  only  the  worstr<--people  wnoae  very 
look  eordks  the  milk^  and  aela  yottr  te«ih  on  edge.  The  Let-welf- 
afeners,— eottHBS*geraMi  to  the  Noodle^  yet  a  varietj ;  people  who^ 
bare  bc^^nn  to  thi&  and  to  «ctf  but  affe  timid*  and  afraid  to  try  their 
wings,  and  tremble  At  the  flouad  of  their  own  footsteps  aa  thc^  ad- 
vBBce»  and  think  it  safer  to  stand  stilL  Than  the  Waaherwemeni-— > 
vflrj- numeroua»  who  exclaim*  *  Welil  aa  sure  aaever  I  put  on  mj 
bmt  bonnet^  it  is  oectain  to  roiaf.'  eta  There  are  many  more,  but  I 
forget  them. 

*  Ok  yee  I  there  is  anolher  olaas,  $0  you  say  ;  people  who  are  al- 
ways trea^ng  on  your  gouty  £oot»  or  taikiag  in  your  deaf  ear*  or 
adoog  you  to  give  them  sometkiog  wilh  your  lamo  oand>  atimng  up 
your  weak  pmnt*  rubbing  H^wt  sore^  eto»' 

*  Tko  advice  I  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  when  he  had 
to  receive  the  cannibal  chiefs  thoBOf  *  was  to  lay  to  tkem,  '  I  deepljp 
Tsgre^  Sirs,  to  have  nothiag  en  my  owu  taiblo  suited  to  your  tastes, 
but  you  will  iind  plenty  of  eold  eurate  aad  roasted  eler^ymau  on 
the  sideboard ;'  and  if,  in  spite  of  this  prudent  provision*  his  visitors 
dienld  end  their  repeat  by  eating  him  likewise«  why  I  could  only  add, 

<  Lsincei^ly  hoped  he  would  disagree  with  them*'  la  thia  last  senti- 
ment he  must  cordially  have  agreed  with  me ;  and*  upon  the  whole, 
he  must  have  considered  it  &  ueeful  hiat»  and  would  take  it  kindly. 
Don't  ^ott  think  so?' 

On  joining  us  in  the  drawing-room*  and  sitting  down  to  the  leaM 
table:  *  Thank  (}od  for  teal  What  would  the  world  do  without 
taa  ?  how  did  it  exist  9  I  am  slad  I  was  not  bora  before  tea.  I 
ean  drink  annr  quantity  when  I  have  not  tasted  wine  ;  otherwise  I 
am  haunted  by  blue-devils  by  day*  and  draffons  by  night.  If  yew 
want  to  improve  your  understaadine*  driiui  ooffee*  Sir  Jaoiea 
Mackintosh  used  to  say*  he  believed  the  difEarenoe  bei:weeB  one  nuui 
and  another  was  produced  by  the  quantity  of  coffee  he  drank.' 

*  O'Connell  presented  me  to  the  Irish  menahers  as  the  powerful 
sod  entertaining  advocate  of  the  Irish  Oatholie  claims.* 

TalkuDg  of  the  ardour  of  country  gentleman  h9  preaervinflr  game  : 

<  I  believe  ■  would  die  for  hia  game*  He  ia  truly  a  uiMaant- 
minded  man ;  he  revenged  himself  upon  me  by  teUing  aU  the  Joo 
ICllers  he  could  find  as  my  jokbs.' 

<  Oh*  the  Dean  <^ deserves  to  be  preached  to  death  by 

wild  curates.' 

Talking  of  New  Year's  Day  and  Christmas :  *  No,  the  returns  of 
those  fix^  periods  always  make  me  melancholy.  I  am  elad  when 
we  have  fkirly  turned  the  corner^,  and  started  afresh.    1  feel*  like 
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niT  friend  Maeldntosfi,  'thefe  in  another  cftild  of  Tnne  kwt,*  »  the 
year  departs.  '  •  •       ' 

*  What  a  loss  joxx  had  in  not  knoiwin^  Maiskibtmih  !  h^fw  wa*it  ^' .  . 
Yes>  his  manner  was  oold ;  his  shake  of  the  hand  came  under  the 
genus  'mortmain ;'  but  his  heart  was  overflowing  with  beneTolence. 
I  like  that  simile  I  made  oii  him  in  my  letter,  of  '  a  great  ship 
cutting  its  cable;*— it  is  fine,  and  it  well  described  Mackhitosh. 
His  clief  feiUe  was  indiscriiiiiBate  praiae.  I  amused  myself  the 
other  day/  savdhe^  la«ghiftgv  ^mvmttn^ft  tenaisalieik  of  a^fipeeoh 
for  him ;  would  you  like  to  hear  il  ?   I  wtU  read  ititoyou  »*^ 

<  It  is  knposible  to  coBdnde  these  observatioDS  vithout  exf  resaing 
lAie  obligations  Taati  undeRto  siperaenin  a  ittuehnoreli««ble  scene 
of  life, — I  mean,  Sir,  the  hackney -coachman  by  whom  I  haye  .been 
driven  to  this  meeting;  To  pass  safely  tfaroti^  1h%  the  atraeta  ,of  a 
erowded  metrofiolia  must  vequiflre,  on  the  part  of  the  dtiveir*  no 
common  asaemblnge  of  qualities;.' X  He  must  have  eautioe  without 
timiditjr,  aotivil^  without  pi^cipHatioa^  mikd  nqtxm^  wiftbei|t  p«db* 
ness  ;  he  must  have  a  eleaar  peroepiaoB  ef  his  eii^eo^  and  a  dexteiw 
eitt  use  of  his  ineam.  1  can  Baiely 'aat-of'tiia  indivicKial  ia  ^utsftioay 
thai,  for  a  moderate  vevanl,<:fae  hae  dnpkyiKi  smw^ATiod  skjU ;  ao4 
tefaim  I  ahidl  BBveribrget  thto  I  •weuofraetetfeA  ustfegntjr  of  liml^ 
exenopdon fktwi  paio^^ aMperhape prolongatno' of etisteuiee.    • 

M»or  caul  paseoswrtfae  eoeeittfaging  eheevfvlness  with  which  I 
was  received  by  the  ^&itoe»  mir  the  usoiil  'Maae  of  light  commu- 
nicated by  the  link-boys,  as  I  descended  from  the  carriage.  It  waa 
with  no  common  {Aetaaure'  that  I  remufked  in  ^tbese'  men,  -tot  the 
mercenary  bustle  of  venal  service,  but  the  genuine  effusions  of  un- 
tutored benevolence ;  not  the  rapacitv  of  subordinate  agency,  but 
the  alacrity  of  humble  friendship.  What  may  not  be  said  of  a'  coun- 
try where  all  the  little  accidents  of  life  bring  forth  the  hidden  qua. 
lities  of  the  heartr^where  her  vehicles  are  driven^  her  streets  il- 
lumined, and  her  bells  answered,  by  men  teeming  with  all  the  re> 
finements  of  civilized  life?- 

•  I  cannot  conclude.  Sir,  without  thanking  you  for  the  very  clear 
and  distinct  manner  in  which  you  have  announced  the  proposition 
on  which  we  are  to  vote.  It  is  but  common  justice  to  add,  that 
public  asseniblies  rarely  witness  articulation  so  perfect,  language  so 
select,  and  a  manner  so  eroinentlj  remarkable  for  everything  that  ia 
kind,  impartial^  and  just/" 

'•On  returning  to  the  drawing-room,  he  usually  asked  for  a  little 
music. ^  'If  I  were  to  begin  life  agaiii,  I  would  devote  much  time 
to  music.  An  musical  peoole  seem  to  me  happy  ;  It  is  the  most  en. 
grossing  pursuit ;  almost  the  only  innocent  and  unpunished  passion. 

'Never  g^ve  way  tp  melancholy :  nothing  encroaches  more  ;  I  fight 
against  it  vigorously.*  One  great  remedy  is,  to  take  short  views  of 
life.  Are  you  haopy  now  ?  Are  you  likely  to  remain  so  till  this  even- 
ing ?  or  next  week  ?  or  next  month  ?  or  next  year  ?  Then  why  destro  v 
present  happiness  by  a  distant  misery,  which  may  never  come  at  alf. 


*  Yet  I  see.  In  his  notebook,.^'  I  wish  I  were  of  a  more  sanguine  tem- 
erament ;  I  always  anticipate  the  worst.* 
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or  jaa  may  never  1iv«  lo  lee  U  7  for  every  lubiitantial  grief  bus 
twenty  shadows,  and  most  of  them  shadows  of  your  own  making.' 

SpMdvff'«f^*-«-»<i^c'U:iraaa  beautiful  oLd^age;  how  fine  those 
lines  of  Waller  are^— 

'  The  8oul*s  dark  cottage,  batter'd  and  deeaj'd, 
h^i  in  new  lights  through  chinks  that  time  has  made  !*  '* 

<  Tes  i  ■  was  menry,  not  wise«  Tou  know,  a  man  of  small 
iradentaiidiiig^  It  mvny  where  be  can,  not  where  he  sliQuId.  Light* 
nimr  must,  I  thHik,  be  the  wit  of  heaven/ 

Mr.  F  ■  said  tei  liim,  '  I  always  write  beet  with  an  amanuen- 

sis/ *  Ob  !  but  are  you  quite  sure  be  puts  dowa  What  you  dictate* 
my  dea^  P.  ?'        • 

Speektng  of  a  RevolattGmist :  «  No  man,  I  fear,  eaa  effect  great 
benefits  for  bta  cfiuntry  without  some  saorificeof  the  minor  virtues*' 

*  I  often  think  what  a  different  man  i  might  have  been  if,  like  my 
friend  Lord  Hi^nd,  audrotbcrs,  I  had  paJised  my  life  with  all  that 
is  most  w6rth  eoeing  and  hearing  in  Burope,  instead  of  being  con* 
fined  through  dke  gveatel'  ^art  of  it  to  the  society  «f  the  parish-olerk. 
I  always  Tm  It  is  eombaling  with  unequal  weapons  ;  but  I  have 
made  a  tolerable  ftght  of  i*^  nevertheless.  I  am  rather  an  admirer 
of  O'ConneH :  he,  Steamsot  be  denied,  has  done  a  great  deal  for 
Ireland, '  and,  on  tfao  whole,  T  beliave  he  meaat  well ;  but '  hell,'  as 
JohnaoB  iaye,  «fe  paved  whh  good  intentiesM*"  * 

Prom  the  volame  of  letters  we  have  gathered  the  following :— • 

«*I  take  the  Hbex^  to,  sencl  you  two  l^raoe  of  grouse^'-^urious, 
because  killed  bjr  a  Scotch  metaphysician ;  in  other  and  better  lan- 
^oafire,  they  are  mere  ideas,  shot  bjr  other  Ideas,  out  of  a  pure 
mt^ectaal  notion,  called  a  gun. 

I  found  a  great  number  of  philosophers  in  Edinburgh,  in  a  high 
Ktate  of  obscurity  and  metaphysics." 

'*If  I  could  envy  any  man  jfor  successful  ill-nature,  I  should  envy 
Lord  Byron  for  his  sknl  in  satirical  nomenclature.'* 

*'  Nothing  can  be  more  disgusting  than  an  Oratorio.  How  absurd, 
to  see  five  hundred  people  fiddling  like  madmen  about  the  Israelites 
in  the  Bed  Sea  I  £ord  Morpeth  pretends  to  say  he  was  pleased, 
but  I  see  a  great  change  in  hun  since  the  music-meeting.  Fray  tell 
Lnttrell  he  <^d  ^ong  not  to  come  to  th^  music.  It  tired  me  to 
death.;  it  woul^Jbave  please^  hitn.  '  Ite  is  a  melod!ou$  person,  and 
much  nven.to  sacred  music, '  In  his  fits  of  absence  X  have  heard  him 
hum  the  Hundredth  Psalm  T^  (Old  Version)." 

*^  P — '. 's  single,  turnips  turned  out  extremelv  well ;  he  is  about 

to  publish  a  tract  *  Op  the  jSffect  of  Solitude  on  vegetables.'" 

'*  It  struck  me  last  night,  as  I  was  lying  in  bed,  that  Mackintosh, 
if  he  were  to  write  onpepper»  would. thus  describe  it : — 

'Pepper  mav  philoBoj^nically  be  described  as  a  dusty  and  highly- 
pulverized  seed  of  an  oriental  firuit ;  an  article  rather  of  condiment 
than  diety  which,  dispersed  lightly  over  the  surface  of  food  with  no 
other  rule  than  the  caprice  of  the  consumer,  communicates  pleasure. 
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rather  than  affords  nutrition  ;  and,  by  adding  a  tropical  flarour^to 
the  grou  and  auecalent  viaads  of  the  Nortiu  ajpproximates  the 
different  regions  of  the  earth,  explains  the  objects  of  coouaerce,  and 
justifies  the  industry  of  man.' " 

''  I  met  John  Russell  at  Exeter.  The  people  along  the  road  were 
Tery  much  disappointed  by  his  smatlness.  I  told  them  he  was  much 
larger  before  the  Bill  was  thrown  out,  but  was  reduced  by  ^Kessive 
anxietT  about  the  people.     This  brought  tears  into  their  eyes !" 

'*  The  Ambassador  lent  us  his  box  ^esterdav,  and  I  heard  Bubini 
and  Grisi,  Lablache  and  Tamburmi.  The  opera*  by  Bellini* 
*  I  Puritanij*  was  dreadfully  tiresome,  and  ux^ntelligible  in  its  plan. 
I  hope  it  is  the  last  opera  I  shall  ever  go  to.** 

*•  One  evil  in  old-age  is,  that  as  your  time  Is  comcj  you  think  every 
little  illness  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.  When  a  man  expects  to 
be  arrestedf  every  knock  at  the  door  is  an  alarm.*' 

<*  I  an  prettv  well*  exeept  gout,  asthna*  and  pains  in  all  the  bones, 
and  all  the  fleah*  of  my  body  What  a  very  singular  disease  ffout  ia  ! 
It  seems  as  if  the  stomach  fell  down  into  the  feet*  The  smallest  d^ 
viation  from  right  diet  is  immediately  punished  by  limping  and 
lameness,  and  the  innocent  ankle  and  blameless  instep  are  tortured 
for  the  vices  of  the  nobler  organs.  The  stomach  having  found  this 
.  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  inconveniences*  becomes  eroeliT  despotic* 
and  punishes  for  the  least  offences.  A  pUm^  a  glaas  of  champMpe* 
excess  in  joy,  excess  In  grIef*-*-any  crime,  however  Hnall*  is  sufficient 
for  redness*  swelling*  spasms*  andlaree  shoes.*' 

''^Time  goes  on  web*  I  do  all  I  oan  lo  love  the  country,  and 
endeavour  to  believe  those  poetical  lies  which  I  read  in  Rogers  and 
others,  on  the  subject  $  which  said  deviattons  Afom  trutli  were*  by 
Rogers,  all  written  in  Si.  James's-plaoe." 

'^  I  am  studying  the  death  of  Louts  XVI.  Did  he  die  hereic^ly? 
or  did  he  struggle  on  the  scaffold.?  Was  that  straggle  (for  I  believe 
there  was  one)  for  penmssioii  to  speak  ?  or  from  iiMignation  at  not 
being  suffered  to  act  for  himself- at  the  last  moment,  and  to  place 
himself  under  the  axe?  Make  this  ont  for  me*  if  you  please,  and 
speak  of  it  to  me  when  I  come  to  London.  I  don't  beliere  the  Abbe 
£dgeworth*s  'Son  of  Bt.  Louis,  mmitez  av  cWf  It  seems  necessary 
that  ffreat  people  Hboi^d  d^  wi^  some  sonorous  and  quotable  sayii^. 
Mr.  ritt  said  something  not  intedligiUe  in  his  last  moments :  G. 
Rose  made  it  out  to  be*  '  Save  «y  countrjr*  Heaven  V  The  nurscy 
on  being  interrogated*  said  that  he  asked  for  barley- water.'* 

**  I  am  a  decided  dnodeeimalist.    -^ is  losing  his  head.  When 

he  brings  forward  his  Suckling  Act,  he  will  be  considered  as  omte 
mad.  Ko  woman  to  be  allowed  to  suckle  her  own  child  witaoat 
medical  certificates.  Three  clas6e8*-*vis.free  sueklers*  hidf  sucklers* 
and  spoon-meat  mothers.  Mothers  whose  supply  is  nneertatn*  to 
suckle  upon  affidavit  1  How  is  it  possible  that  an  Act  of  Parliament 
can  supply  the  place  of  nature  and  natural  affection  ?  Have  you 
any  nonsense  equal  to  this  in  Northumberland  ?" 
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"  To  OsAELBfl  DICKSN4,  EsQi 

Chari89^reet,  BefhsUff-sqittere,  June  Wihp  1839. 
Mj  dear  Sir, 

Nobody  more»  and  inorfi  justly,  talked  of  than  jonrself. 

The  M188  BerrjSj  now  at  Illchmond,  lire  only  to  become  acqiuunt- 
ed  with  you,  and  have  commissioned  me  to  request  you  to  dine  with 
them  Friday,  the  29th,  or  Monday,  July  I  st«  to  meet  a  Canon  of 
St.  Paul's,  the  Rector  of  Combe  Florey,  and  the  Ticar  of  Halberton, 
—all  equally  well  known  to  yon ;  to  oay  nothing  of  other  and  better 
people.  The  Miss  Berrys  and  Ladv  Charlotte  Lindsay  have  not 
the  smallest  objection  to  be  put  into  a  Noraber,  butt  on  the  contrary, 
would  be  proud  of  the  distinction  ;  and  Lady  Charlotte,  in  particu- 
lar, you  may  marry  to  Kewman  Noggs.  Pray  come ;  it  is  as  muok 
as  my  place  is  worth  to  send  them  a  refusaL** 

We  haff e  eonifBcted  these  Tarioiis  passages,  as  tbey  show  the 
phases  of  a  mind  remarkabie  in  all  its  aspects.  They  will  only 
amuse  the  thoughtless;  but,  to  those  who  read  to  stady 
the  truths  contained  in  them ;  who  can  comprehend  the  wis* 
dom,  the  de^-bearted  goodness,  tiie  honest,  open,  manly 
spirit  permding  the  whole,  4hey  hare  a  leason  m  the  oonduct  of 
hfs  more  precions  than  the  teaching  of  many  a  gra?e,  didactic 
moral  treatise.  If  we  consider  his  patient  endurance  of  neg* 
lect;  his  reg^  for  the  advancement  of  merit;  his  scorn  of 
all  meanness ;  hie  mnfliaiching  courage  in  exposing  wrong  and 
opimssiou ;  his  kindness  to  the  poor ;  his  Iotc  of  children ; 
his  quaint^  wise  modes  of  imparting  instruction^  or  of  convey'' 
ing  admonition;  his  total  freedom  from  party  malice  or 
pouuticalor  sectarian  spite,^  these  extraets  exciteour  admiration, 
awake  us  to  emQlousness,  and  mrire  «s  thankful  that,  amidst 
the  clash  of  the  political  and  religious  m61i$  of  the  past  fifty 
years,  one  man  exited  who,  though  possessing  powers  of 
raillery,  and  wit,  and  eloquence  superi<ur  to  Voltaire  and  to 
Swift,  yet  never,  even  in  defeiiee  of  Liberty,  of  the  Church, 
of  Humanity,  or  of  Social  Order,  permitted  his  pen  to  be 

empoisoned  by  passion,  by  injustice,  or  by  ill-nature.    His 

-  — ^ ......  .  

*  Even  to  poittical  opponents  Sydney  Smitii  was  kind,  not  alone  in 
wofds  but  in  deeds.  In  the  167  letters  before  us,  we  discoyer  but  one 
passage  in  the  slightest  degi«e  unkind.  Wfitbig  to  Jeffirey,  fktmi  Fos- 
ton*  in  the  year  IdSQ,  he  observe^  referring  to  the  late  Prolessor 
Wilson's  appointment  to  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Unirersi^ 
of  Edinburgh : — "  I  am  sorry  t  >  see  the  appointment  of  Wilson.  If 
Walter  Scott  can  succeed  in  nominating  a  successor  to  Beid  and  Stewart, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  UniTersity  of  Edinburgh :  your  Professors  then 
become  competitors  in  the  uniTersal  race  of  baseness  and  obsequiousness 
to  power."  "  Memoir."  Vol.  IL  p.  205  For  an  account  of  Wilson's 
.appointment,  and  Sir  Waiter's  interest, ^eelMsa  Qua«ts»ly  Bbtzxw, 
Vol  UL  No.  X.  p.  402. 
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life  was  modelled  upon  l^filton's  great  exemplar  of  Active 
Virtue :  not  fugitive  or  cloistered ;  never  slinlcing  from  the 
race,  from  the  sweat,  or  from  the  dust  of  the  arena,  atid  so 
he  gained  the  **  immortal  garland/'  and  iii  his  triumph  was 
the  triumph  of  his  country  t — when  such  men  die  they  leave 
behind  them,  not  recollections  for  their  friends,  but  eternal 
memories  for  the  human  race — teaching,  by  example,  long  after 
their  own  generation  shall  have  passed  away. 

The  reader  will  have  observed  that,  to  the  very  close  of  his 
life,  Sydney  l^mith  felt  proud  of  his  connexion  with  The 
Edimburgh  Review,  He  refers  to  it  frequently ;  he  is  interested 
in  its  success ;  he  collects  from  it,  and  republishes  his  chief 
contributions,  and  recalls  the  buoyant  days  when  he  first 
suggested  as  the  motto  for  the  cover,  ^*  Tenui  musam  medita* 
mur  aveua/^  and  chuckles  at  its  rqection  as  being  too  near  the 
truth.  To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  position  of 
literary  and  political  affairs  about  the  year  1802,  this  self-gra- 
tulation  may  appear  extreme;  but,  in  truth>  to  the  establishment 
and  the  able  conduct  of  this  periodical,  we;  owe,  in  great  part» 
the  healthy  state  of  our  nation's  literature;  the  enlightened 
tone  of  our  literary  criticisms ;  the  redress;  pf  many  a  political 
grievance;  and  the  stability  of  many  a  politica}.safeffuard  of  the 
crown  from^the  people,  ot  the  people  from  t^omsd^^i  of  the 
Church  from.  both.  :  r 

When  The  Edinburgh  Review  was  first  projected,  in  Jeffrey's 
*'  elevated  residence,'^  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  story  of  the  house 
in  Buccleogh-place,  the  national  literature  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  standard  of  lofty  excellence  to  which  it  had  been  raised 
by  Addison  and  by  his  cotemporaries.  In  poetry,  Wordsworth, ' 
Byron,  Moore,  and  Scott  had  not  then  arisen  to  save  the 
public  taste  from  the  infliction  of  the  rhyming  prose  of  Hayley, 
of  Darwin,  and  of  Sotheby.  In  biography,  Mrs.  Barbauld 
and  Anna  Seward  were  tolerated.  In  cntioism,  the  whole 
field  was  occupied  by  the  trading,  and  often  malicious,  notices 
of  books  in  The  Monthljf  Review.  In  politics,  there  was 
faction,  but  no  libertv  of  opinion :  to  talk  of  reform  was  to  be 
a  revolutionist :  Gastlereagh  and  Orangeism  ruled  in  Ireland, 
and  Dundas  was  ''  the  tvrant  of  Scotland '"  yet,  with  all  these 
things,  and  to  redress  them,  six  men,  the  eldest  thirty-two 
years  old,  the  youngest  but  twenty-three,  feared  not  to  grapple.* 

*  When  the  RevUw  was  projected,  in  1802,  John  AUen  was  32,  Syd- 
ney Smith  31,  Jeffrey  29,  Biown  24,  Homer  24,  Ueniy  Brougham  2d. 
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To  2%e  Edinburgh  Review^  Ireland  owes  much ;  to  it  Koman 
Catholic,  Protestant  Dissenter,  and  every  section  of  the  com- 
munitj,  oppressed  by  exclusivism  or  injured  by  monopoly,  is 
indebted  for  relief,  and  to  Sydney  Smith,  more  than  to  any 
other  contributor,  belongs  the  deep^t  gratitude. 

From  his  appointment  to  the  canonry  of  St.  Paul's  to  tlie 
period  of  his  death,  his  pen  was  little  employed,  his  only 
publication  of  importance  being  the  pamphlet  on  The  Ballot, 
and  the  letters  on  American  Debts.  But  his  kiudness  and  his 
humanity  were  ever  active,  and  his  heart  was  filled  with  grati- 
tude to  God  for  the  happiness  he  enjoyed.  He  had  never 
repined ;  even  when  his  life  was  wearing  out  at  Foston,  he 
wrote  thus,  bravely,  to  Lord  Murray  : — "  I  seldom  leave  home 
(except  on  my  annual  visit  to  London),  and  this  principally 
because  I  cannot  afford  it.  My  income  remains  the  same,  my 
family  increases  in  expense.  My  constitutional  gaiety  comes 
to  my  aid  in  all  the  difficulties  of  life ;  and  the  recollection 
thai,  having  embraced  the  character  of  an  honest  man  and  a 
friend  to  rational  liberty,  I  have  no  reason  to  repine  at  that 
mediocrity  of  fortune  which  I  knew  to  be  its  consequence/'* 
And  he  thus,  in  later  life,  wrote  to  Lady  Holland  : — "  I  thank 
God  heartily  for  my  comfortable  situation  in  my  old-age,-— 
above  my  deserts,  and  beyond  my  former  hopes/'f 

Thus  surrounded  by  friends,  his  life  faded  away  into  the 
closing  scene,  which  his  daughter  thus  describes  :— 

"My  father  went,  for  a  short  time,  in  the  autumn,  to  the  sea-side, 
complaining  much  of  languor.  He  said,  *  I  feel  so  weak,  both  in 
body  and  mind,  that  I  verily  believe,  if  the  knife  Were  put  into  my 
hand,  I  should  not  have  strength  or  energy  enough  to  stick  it  into 
a  Dissenter.' 

In  October  my  father  was  taken  seriously  ill ;  and  Dr.  Holland 
went  down  immediately  to  Combe  Florey,  and  advised  his  coming 
up  to  town,  where  he  might  be  constantly  under  his  care.  He  bore 
the  journey  well ;  and  for  the  first  two  months,  though  very  weak, 
went  out  in  his  carriage  every  day,  saw  his  friends,  broke  out  into 
moments  of  his  nature  gaiety,  saying  one  day,  with  his  bright  smile, 
to  General  Fox  (when  they  were  keeping  him  on  very  low  diet,) 
and  not  allowing  him  any  meat,  *  Ah,  Charles  !  I  wish  I  were  al- 
lowed even  the  wing  of  a  roasted  butterfly  ;*  and  was  at  times  so 
like  his  former  self,  that,  though  Dr.  Holland  was  uneasy  about  him> 
we  could  not  give  up  hope. 

•  "Memoir."  Vol.  H.  p.  201. 
t  Ibid.  p.  326. 
38 
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But  other  and  more  nrffent  symptoms  eomingon,  Dr.  Holland  be- 
came so  anxious,  that  be  Bef^ged  that  Dr.  Obambers  might  be  called 
in.  My  father  most  unwillmely  consented, — not  from  any  dislike  of 
Dr.  Chambers,  but  from  having  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  Dr. 
Holland's  care  and  skill. 

That  eTcninff  he,  for  the  first  time,  told  his  old  maid  and  nnrae, 
Annie  Kay,  that  he  knew  his  danger;  said  where  and  how  he 
should  wish  to  be  buried  ;^then  spoke  of  us  all,  but  told  her  we 
must  cheer  him,  and  keep  up  his  spirits,  if  he  lingered  long. 

But  he  had  such  a  dread  of  sorrowful  faces  around  him,  and  of 
inflicting  pain,  that  to  us  he  always  spoke  calmly  and  cheerfully,  and 
as  if  unaware  of  his  danger. 

He  now  never  left  his  bed.  Though  suffering  much,  he  was  gen- 
tle, calm,  and  patient ;  and  sometimes  even  cheerful.  He  spoke 
but  little.  Once  he  said  to  me,  taking  my  hand,  '  I  should  like  to 
get  well,  if  it  were  only  to  please  Dr.  Holland:  it  would,  I  know, 
make  him  so  happy ;  this  illness  has  endeared  him  so  much  to  me-' 

Speaking  once  of  the  extraordinary  interest  that  had  been  evinoedy 
by  his  friends  for  his  recovery  (for  the  inquiries  at  his  door  were 
incessant,) — *  It  gives  me  pleasure,  I  own,'  he  sud,  'as  it  shows  I 
have  not  misused  the  powers  entrusted  to  me.*  But  he  was  most 
touched  bv  the  followmg  letter  from  Lady  Grey  to  my  mother,  ex- 
pressing tne  feelinffs  towards  him,  of  one  of  the  friends  he  most 
loved  and  honoured, — one  who  was,  like  himself,  lying  on  that  bed 
from  which  he  was  never  to  rise,  and  who  was  speisking  as  it  were 
his  farewell  before  entering  on  eternity. 

'  Lord  Grey  is  intensel;|r  anxious  about  him.  There  is  nobody  of 
whom  he  so  constantly  thinks  ;  nobody  whom,  in  the  course  of  his 
own  long  illness,  he  so  ardently  wished  to  see.  Need  I  add,  dear 
Mrs.  Sydney,  that,  excepting  only  our  children,  there  is  nobody  for 
whom  we  both  feel  so  sincere  an  affection.  God  knows  how  truly 
I  feel  for  your  anxiety.  Who  is  so  sadly  entitled  to  do  so  as  I  am  ? 
But  I  will  hope  the  best,  and  that  we  may  both  be  blessed  by  seeing 
the  person  most  dear  to  us  restored  to  health.' 

One  evening,  when  the  room  was  half-darkened,  and  he  had  been 
resting  long  in  silence,  and  I  thought  him  asleep,  he  suddenly  burst 
forth,  in  a  voice  so  strong  and  full  that  it  startled  us, — 

*  We  talk  of  human  life  as  a  journey,  but  how  variously  is  that 
journey  performed  1  There  are  some  who  come  forth  girt,  and  shod, 
and  mantled,  to  walk  on  velvet  lawns  and  smooth  terraces,  where 
every  gale  is  arrested,  and  every  beam  is  tempered.  There  are  others 
who  walk  on  the  Alpine  paths  of  life,  against  driving  misery,  and 
through  stormy  sorrows,  over  sharp  aJiictions  ;  walk  with  bare  feet, 
and  naked  breast,  jaded,  mangled,  and  chilled.' 
^  And  then  he  sank  into  perfect  silence  again.  In  quoting  this  beau- 
tiful passage  from  his  sermon  on  Riches,  his  mind  seems  to  have 
turned  to  the  lon^  and  hard  struggles  of  his  own  early  life. 

The  present  painful  struggle  did  not  last  many  days  longer.  He 
often  lay  silent  and  lost  in  thought,  then  spoke  a  few  words  of  kind- 
ness to  those  around.  He  seemed  to  meet  death  with  that  calmness 
which  the  memory  of  a  well-spent  life,  and  trust  in  the  mercy  of 
God,  can  alone  give." 
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"  Mj  father  died  at  peace  with  himself  and  wHh  all  the  world ; 
anzioua,  to  the  la8t»  to  promote  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  others. 
He  sent  messages  of  kindness  and  ft>rgiTeness  to  the  few  he  thought 
had  mjured  him.  Almost  his  last  act  was,  bestowing  a  small  livmg 
of  £120  per  annnm  on  a  poor,  worthy,  and  friendless  clergyman* 
who  had  liTed  a  long  life  of  struggle  with  poverty  on  £iO  per  an- 
nam.^  Full  of  happiness  and  gratitude,  he  entreated  he  might  be 
allowed  to  see  m^  nuther ;  but  tne  latter  so  dreaded  any  agitation 
that  he  most  unwilUn|^y  consented,  saying, '  Then  he  must  not  tlumk 
me ;  I  am  too  weak  to  bear  it/  He  entered,-.»my  father  gave  him 
a  few  words  of  advice,— -the  clergyman  silently  pressed  his  hand, 
and  blessed  his  death-bed.  Surely  such  blessings  are  not  given  in 
vain! 

My  fkdier  expired  on  the  82nd  of  February,  1845,  his  death  caused 
1^  hydrothoraz,  or  water  on  the  chest,  consequent  upon  disease  of 
the  heart,  which  had  probably  existed  for  a  considerable  time,  but 
rapidly  increased  during  the  raw  months  preceding  his  death.  His 
son  dosed  his  eves.  He  was  buried,  by  his  own  desire,  as  privately 
as  possibly,  in  the  cemetery  of  Kensal  Green ;  where  his  eldest  son, 
Douglas,  and  now  my  mother,  repose  by  his  side. 

And  if  true  greatness  consists,  as  my  dear  and  valued  old  friend 
Mr.  Boeers  once  quoted  here  ttom  an  ancient  Greek  writer,  '  in 
doing  wnat  deserves  to  be  written,  and  writing  what  deserves  to  be 
read,  and  in  making  mankind  happier  and  better  for  your  life,'  my 
father  was  a  truly  great  and  good  man..** 

TO 

SYDNEY  SMITH, 

ONX  OF  THS  BEST  OF  KEN. 

HIS  TALENTS, 

THOUGH  ADHTTTED  BT  HIS  CONTBMPOEABIES  TO  BE  GEEAT, 

WEBE  SX7BPASSED  BT 

HIS  UNOSTENTATIOUS  BENEVOLENCE, 

HIS  FEARLESS  LOVE  OF  TRUTH, 

AND  HIS  ENDEAVOUR  TO  FEOHOTE  THE  HAPPINESS  OF  MANKIND 

BT  RELIGIOUS  TOLERATION 

AND 

BT  RATIONAL  FREEDOM. 

HE  WAS  BORN  THE  3rD  OF  JUNE,  1771  ;  HE  BECAME  CANON 

RESIDENTIARY  OF  ST.  PAUL's  CATHEDRAL,  1881  ; 

HE  DIED  FEBRUARY  THE  22Dd,  1845. 

*  In  dictating  a  few  words  in  his  fiivour  (for  he  was  too  weak  to  write) 
to  the  BI4iop  of  liandaff,  he  says:^*  In  addition  to  his  other  merits, 
I  am  sure  he  will  have  one  in  your  eyes,  for  he  is  an  out-and-out  Tory.' 
8o  little  did  party-feelingB  influence  my  father  in  bestoi^ngpx^ennent  I 
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[On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tomb.] 
DOUGLAS   SMITH, 

THE  ELDEST  SON  OP  THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH, 

AND  OP 

CATHERINE  AMELIA,  HIS  WIFE. 

HE  WAS  BORN  FEBRUARY  27,  1806  ;   HE  DIED  APRIL  15,  1829. 

HIS  UPE  WAS   BLAMELESS. 

HIS   DEATH   WAS  THE  PIEST  SORROW 

HE   EVER  OCCASIONED   HIS   PARENTS, 

BUT  IT  WAS   DEEP   AND  LASTING. 

A  beautifol  epitaph.  But  what  is  .an  epitaph  ?  He  was  a 
great,  noble,  honest,  fearless  noan.  He  never  was  the  client 
of  a  Minister,  or  the  beggar  of  an  ecclesiastical  superior. 
Free  in  mind;  true  in  heart;  a  Christian  in  conduct;  bright 
in  genius  ;  a  man  in  every  thing,  yet  he  died  with  no  higher 
dignity  than  that  of  Canon.  He  was  moral;  he  was  an  able 
advocate  of  his  party ;  he  was  a  Whig  in  the  days  of 
"Whiggish  exile  from  office  and  from  power ;  he  was  faithful 
to  his  oarty  in  all  their  many  days  of  difficulty  and  trial,  yet 
he  died  without  the  mitre  I  Years  before  his  death  he 
had  abandoned  all  hope  of  ever  reaching  the  bench,  but  to  his 
last  hour  of  life  he  felt,  bitterly,  that  he  had  been  neglected 
by  his  party,  a  partv  which  he  had  helped  to  form,  and  which 
he  had  solidified,  advocated,  and  defended. 

He  did  not  spend  his  ''  May  of  life''  in  groping  amongst 
Greek  accents  or  in  toadying  a  Bishop.  Too  honest  and  too 
true  to  remain  silent  whilst  he  could  help  the  oppressed  or  re- 
lieve the  long  suffering,  in  politics  or  in  religion,  he  endured  the 
penalty  of  rectitude — neglect.  Had  he  been  more  pliant  he 
would  have  been  richer;  had  he  forgot  his  principles,  he 
would  have  been  of  higher  rank  in  the  Church ;  but  neither 
tact,  nor  honesty,  nor  plain  speaking,  can  make  a  party  grate- 
ful, and  thus,  and  therefore,  Sydney  Smith  died  a  GEinon  of 
St.  Paul's,  whilst  men  of  mean  talents,  and  meaner  principles^ 
were  raised  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  profession. 

We  have  stated  that  these  volumes  are  interesting,  we 
should  have  written  that  they  are  something  more,  in  the  grave 
suggestive  topics  introduced:  none  can  read  them  without 
wonder,  without  admiration,  without  instruction:  they  are 
an  important  addition  to  the  splendid  biographies  of  those 
who  have  been  a  glory  to  the  Literature  of  our  Nation. 


Art.  IV.— the  POETS  OF  AMERICA. 

SECOND  PAPER. 

1.  He  Poetical  Works  of  John  0.  Whittier.  Author  of'  Old 
Portraits"  S^c,  8fc.  London :  George  Routledge  and  Go., 
2  and  3,  Parringdon-street.     1852. 

2.  Po€*s  Tales  of  Mystery  and  Imagination;  and  Poems. 
London :  Clarke^  Beeton,  and  Co.,  Fleet-street. 

3.  lie  Poetical  Works  of  James  Bussell  Lowell.  Edited  with 
an  Introduction,  by  Andrew  R.  Scoble.  London  :  George 
Boutledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon-street.     1858. 

4.  Poems  by  Thotnas  Buchanan  Read.  Illustrated  by  Kenny 
Meadows.  London  :  Delf  and  Triibner,  12,  Paternoster- 
row.     1852. 

5.  The  Poetical  Works  ofN.  P.  Willis.  Author  of ''Pencil^ 
lings  By  the  Way^  London :  George  Routledge  and  Co., 
Sobo-square.     1850, 

We  do  not  see  to  what  we  can  more  fittingly  compare  the 
beneficial  tendency  of  the  productions  of  the  American  Poets, 
which  are  so  calculated  to  counteract  the  multiform  evil  influ- 
ences which  exist  in  that  country,  than  to  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
which  when  the  country  around  has  been  rendered  sterile  by 
the  scorching  and  terrific  heat  of  a  tropical  sun,  profusely  irri- 
gate the  plains,  restoring  lusty  vegetation  to  the  soil,  and 
golden  prosperity  to  the  Eg3'ptian  people.  Like  that  generous 
river,  the  collective  waters  of  these  authors'  genius  fiow  on  peer* 
lessly,  gladdening  many  an  arid  mind,  and  producing  an  invigo- 
rating effect  upon  many  an  intellect,  which  had  been  weakened 
and  well  nigh  destroyed  by  the  raving  doctrines  of  the  Mor- 
monite,  or  the  brazen  and  blasphemous  lucubrations  of  the 
apostles  of  ignorance,  or  socialism.  It  is  very  consoling  to 
the  true  American,  and  to  all  well  wishers  of  America  to  re^ 
fleet,  that  their  fine  Poets  aflbrd  such  a  sheet  anchor,  where- 
with to  keep  at  their  safe  moorings,  those  comprehensive 
principles,  and  invaluable  adaptations  of  ethical  rules,  upon 
the  observance  of  whicli  so  much  future  greatness  depends, 
and  that  these  authors  constitute  such  a  happy  safeguard  against 
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the  vast  religious  dissensions,  the  great  opposing  political 
interests,  civil  wars,  and  other  ill  omened  visions  which  are  so 
gravely  annonnced  as,  ''looming  in  the  future/'  by  a  countless 
host  of  Journalists,  Essayists,  and  Pamphlet^rs. 

This  would  be  a  sufficient  reason,  indeed,  for  entitling  the 
faults  of  such  Authors  to  considerable  palliation ;  but  there 
are  others.  A  traveller  after  a  long  and  wearisome  journey 
through  a  barren  and  uninteresting  country,  suddenly  arriving 
at  a  position  from  whence  he  beholds  a  stupendous  object  of 
sublimity,  which  impresses  its  image  on  his  mind  with  a 
solemn  and  irresistible  power,  is  not  generally  induced  to  in- 
dulge  in  fastidious  criticism,  or  disposed  to  dissect  analytically 
the  scene  which  affords  him  such  exalted  ^tification.  A^s 
therefore  all  must  grant  that  the  works  which  form  the  sub- 

G;t  of  our  remarks  bear  strong  analogy  to  the  situation  we 
ve  supposed,  in  their  noble  simplicity,  sublime  morality,  and 
splendid  contrast  to  the  tiresome  jargon  of  affectation  and 
insipidity  which  has  been  so  long,  and  so  unceasingly  ringing 
in  our  ears,  there  will  be  nothing  in  our  abstinence  from  the 
exhibition  of  petty  imperfections,  to  ''make  the  judicious 
grieve ; ''  but  rather  we  should  humbly  trust,  much  to  make 
them  smile  in  an  approving  sense,  at  our  consistence  with  our 
well  meaning  design,  as  expressed  in  a  former  paper,  to  gain 
for  the  Poets  of  America,  collectively  considered,  a  favoarable 
introduction  to  the  public.  Although  the  Authors  we  have 
considered,  and  those  we  are  about  to  notice,  have  the  strongest 
resources  in  themselves,  wherewith  eventually  to  secure  no 
limited  appreciation,  we  all  easily  admit  the  truth  of  the 
ancient  proverb,  regarding  the  strength  of  early  impressions, 
and  are  naturally  too  much  aware  of  the  courtesy  due  in  an 
eminent  degree  to  "  the  strange  in  clime*'  to  insist  upon  a  rigid 
exposure,  and  a  severe  condemnation  of  their  smallest  blem- 
ishes upon  their  first  appearance  among  the  people  of  this 
country,  in  a  truly  collective,  impartial /arm :  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  the  indulgence  in  which  we  have  every  honest 
claim,  and  which  we  publicly  declare  is  ours.^ 

*  A  reviewer  in  one  of  the  Dublin  papers,  disposed  to  question  this 
claim  of  ours  as  set  forth  in  the  last  Kumlier  ai  this  Rstibw,  supported 
his  asseveration  bj  referring  to  the  Ntw  Monthly^  which  bore  date  about 
a  twelyemonth  earUer  than  our  paper.  Yf^  have  perused  an  Article  on 
**  American  Authorship^  in  the  Aeto  Monthly  for  June,  1854,  and  find 
that  instead  of  Sir  Nathaniers  title  embodying  a  collective  review  **  in 
esse,**  it  has  only  the  power  of  doing  so  **  in  posse/'  T"fiy««"^h  as  the 
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We  should  then  respectfullj  oommend  to  our  readers  the 
adoption  of  the  old  adage, 

"  Be  to  their  faults  a  little  blind. 
Be  to  their  virtues  very  kind.*^ 

If  metaphysical  platitudes,  egotistical  pomposity,  and  an 
unexceptionable  exhibition,  and  unmerciful  use  of  all  those 
refined  and  ingenious  instruments  of  intellectual  torture,  which 
glitter  coldly  on  the  table  of  the  critic's  laboratory,  are  some- 
times necessary,  we  must  remember  that  they  are  more  appli- 
cable to  old  and  hardened  ofifenders  called  up  to  the  bar  of 
indignant  public  opinioUi  than  to  those  young  aspirants  to 
European  consideration,  whose  genius  has  as  yet  received  but 
little  justice  at  our  hands,  and  who  naturally  expect  in  the  old 
countries  of  civilized  Europe,  generous  sympathy,  and  kind 
attention,  instead  of  bitter  malevolence,  and  pitiless  dissection. 
When  established  as  a  body  whose  merits  are  sufficiently 
acknowledged,  and  whose  genius  becomes  properly  respected, 
the  American  Poets  may  hold  up  their  heads  in  this  country 
as  fearlessly  as  in  their  own,  we  snail  then  be  the  first  to  chide 
the  artificial  conceit,  and  to  expose  the  wanton  error ;  but 
imtil  then  we  must  beg  to  be  excused  from  joining  the  bristling 
ranks,  drawn  up  against  an  unoffending  band,  or  from  levell- 
ing  those  ruthless  javelins  whose  points  are  dipped  in  poison, 
against  the  breasts  of  ingenuous,  and  confiding  strangers. 
Further,  therefore,  than  a  fair  and  unflinching  statement  of 
their  prominent  deficiencies  is  not  the  proviuce  of  this  paper, 
but  to  that  extent  we  have  already  gone  in  our  former  notice, 
and  in  our  present  task  we  promise  our  readers  that  from  the 
same  honest  course  no  divergence  shall  be  perceptible. 

One  of  the  most  charming  pecidiarities  of  the  American 
Poets,  is  the  intense  devotion  and  admiration  which  they  dis- 
play for  the  magnificentscenery  of  their  country.  They  almost 
all  exhibit  the  liveliest  delight  in  chaunting  the  gigantic  natural 
wonders  of  Wood,  and  Earth,  and  Water  in  which  it  abounds, 
and  in  their  incomparable  descriptions  of  flood  and  field  there 
is  evident  the  strongest  power  of  observation,  and  the  most 

paper  of  which  we  speak  is  confined  to  the  consideration  of  one  poet 
wterefy,  and  the  tone  of  dissertation,  notwithstanding  the  ability  dis- 
played, is  so  caustic  and  satirical,  as  to  shut  out  completely,  the  possi- 
bility of  its  being  considered  a  fair  introduction  to  the  public,  of  the  in- 
dividuai  whose  works  are  submitted  to  analytical  inyestigation. 
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plenteous  "  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye/'  Moreover,  the  manner 
m  which  these  fresh  and  beautiful  ideas  are  expressed,  are 
perfectly  in  consonance  with  the  matter  they  embody,  and 
the  rythra  used,  possesses  the  exquisite  changeable  power  of  the 
Kaleidoscope,  in  adapting  itself  to  the  diverse  nature  of  the 
scenic  sketches  which  inspire  the  Poet's  imagination.  Their 
philosophical  beauties  in  like  manner  are  most  remarkable,  and 
equally  as  varied,  as  they  are  remarkable.  For  these  reasons, 
as  well  as  for  the  many  other  strong  peculiarities  common  to 
these  Poets,  we  are  induced  to  conclude,  that  in  order  that  we 
may  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  Poetry  of  the  American 
Authors,  and  to  the  end  that  a  taste  may  be  acquired  for  becom* 
ing  familiar  with  their  works,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
quotations  should  be  given,  which  by  their  length  and  fitness 
might  exemplify  their  merits.  One  gem,  no  matter  how 
brilliant,  can  hardly  afford  a  just  idea  of  a  coronal  which 
is  composed  of  many,  and  if  there  be  the  smallest  risk  of  a 
Poet's  reputation  becoming  imperilled  by  parsimonious  ex« 
emplification,  it  would  be  far  better  to  desist  altogether 
from  commenting  upon  his  productions,  than  to  persevere 
in  doing  that,  which  bears  the  semblance  of  tampering 
with  his  celebrity.  Strongly  impressed  with  the  soundness 
of  this  impression,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  the  completion  of 
our  undertaking,  and  we  feel  a  stroTYg,  though  humble,  assur- 
ance, that  the  end  will  prove  the  justice  of  an  assumption, 
which  is  neither  the  result  of  immature  reflection,  or  prejudiced 
inclination. 

Whittier  is  a  poet  who  reflects  the  magnificence  of  his 
country  in  the  majesty  of  his  verse,  who  embciiies  all  the  iron 
vigor,  and  enterprising  spirit  of  her  sons,  in  his  ntrvou?, 
ringing  language;  and  all  the  bold,  lofty,  and  free  aspirations 
of  her  statesmen,  in  the  unbending  and  devoted  love  of  free- 
dom, which  breathes  through  his  worics,  like  the  sighing  of 
the  wind  through  a  forest  of  his  native  pine  trees.  Whittier 
is  pre-eminently  the  American  Poet ;  he  is  the  bard  of  her 
solemn  forests,  and  her  princely  rivers,  of  all  that  bewitching 
picturesque  beauty  of  scenery,  and  of  all  the  romantic,  imagi- 
native characteristics  of  the  native  Indian,  which  Cooper  has 
immortalized  in  prose :  but  he  possesses  a  requisite  still  more 
essential  for  a  Poet,  who  is  ambitious  of  becoming  the  ex- 
ponent of  his  count r/s  most  cherished  glories,  and  most  exalted 
wishes ;  he  is  the  interpreter  of  the  spirit  which  characterizes 
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and  animates  the  people  iu  their  vast  commercial  achievements, 
narivalled  moral  institutions,  and  also  of  those  deep  philanthro* 

Urinciples,  which  a^tate  the  great  heart  of  the  nation, 
oetry  is  often  deficient  in  grace  and  terseness,  it  is  true, 
hot  these  negative  imperfections  are  completely  lost  sight  of 
in  the  noble  simplicity,  and  masculine  energy  which  it  never 
ceases  to  evince.  To  the  present  generation  of  readers,  whose 
mental  appetites  are  wofolly  impaired  b  v  the  constant  supply 
of  unintelligible  matter  which  is  served  up  to  them,  it  is  de- 
h'ghtfoUy  refreshing  to  listen  to  the  manly  tones  of  this  de- 
haous  Poet,, whose  invigorating  poetry,  like  the  spray  that 
rises  on  the  rocks  of  Kiagara,  communicates  its  exhilarating 
essence  to  the  spirits  of  the  gazer.  With  what  marvellous, 
and  apparently  superhuman  power,  he  makes  us  listen  to  the 
roaring  of  the  cataract,  the  singing  of  the  forest  bird,  the  chirp 
of  the  squirrel,  or  the  stealthy  tread  of  the  Indian?  It  is  seldom 
that  Whittier  enters  into  subjects  of  an  abstractedly,  philosophi- 
cal, or  purely  speculative  nature,  but  when  he  does,  it  is  in- 
variably for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  infinite  beauty 
of  virtue,  and  the  omnipotence  of  God.  America  rejoices  in 
the  bard  who  is  so  admirably  capacitated  to  chaunt  her  glories, 
and  to  feed  the  lamp  of  her  patriotism  with  such  nourishing 
oil :  who  can  so  accurately  direct  the  thunders  of  her  wrath, 
and  so  skilfully  develop  her  vast  philanthropic  desiderations. 

"  As  rolls  the  river  into  ocean 
In  sable  torrent  wildly  streaming,'^ 

so  rolls  along  the  noble  current  of  Whittier's  verse,  and  ^'  the 
lightnings''  of  its  glories,  flash  upon  the  mind,  until  it  be- 
comes completely  absorbed  by  their  force  and  brilliancy. 

Nevertheless,  this  Poet  is  still  (and  the  compliment  is  a 
great  one)  a  man  of  much  greats  promise,  than  actual  per- 
formance, and  should  his  future  achievements  in  verse,  realize 
the  conceptions  which  his  early  works  permit  us  to  entertain, 
he  will  evidently  obtain  one  of  the  first  places  in  that  temple, 
which  his  country  may  consecrate  to  those  gifted  children,  who 
have  devoted  their  genius,  and  their  lives,  to  sing  her  praises, 
and  extend  her  literary  fame.  But  this  celebrity  will  depend 
upon  the  fulfilment  of  a  very  important  condition,  which  is,  the 
utter  repudiation  of  sectarian  bitterness, — an  error  as  much  at 
variance  with  justice  and  enlightenment,  as  it  is  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  Poet. 
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There  is  another  vitally  important  reason  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  snch  a  futile  weapon^  which  more  immediately  con- 
cerns an  American ;  and  if  the  subject  of  our  obseryations 
snfSciently  appreciates^  and  resolutely  adopts  the  conduct  it 
suggests^  his  &me  will  be  wonderfully  increased.  All  those 
who  understand  the  present  state  of  America,  will  easily 
grant,  that  her  future  eminent  position  as  a  nation,  will  veiy 
much  depend  upon  the  complete  cessation  of  that  religious 
rancour,  from  whose  lamentable  existence  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  suffered,  and  are  still  suffering  so  exten- 
sively. It  is  therefore  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  neither 
Poet,  Historian,  Philosopher,  or  any  other  person,  distinguish- 
ed in  the  various  branches  of  literature  or  aci«ice,  who  sup* 
ports  a  system  so  fatal  to  the  interests  of  his  country,  can  ever 
be  associated  with  its  glory  :  while  it  is  equally  as  plain,  that 
all  great  intellectual  efforts  which  are  embued  with  the  op. 
posite  spirit,  must  be  more  firmly  consolidated,  and  fully  ten- 
fold enhanced. 

In  taking  up  the  little  volume  of  Whittier,  *'  The  Bridal  of 
Pennacook^^  is  the  first  poem  that  meets  the  eye  :  it  is  also 
one  of  the  longest,  and  many  will  consider  it  the  best.  It 
opens  with  a  very  animated  and  graceful  description  of  the 
Biver  Merrimack,  and  goes  on  to  describe  the  scenery  sur- 
rounding the  wigwam  of  the  heroine.  The  portrait  of  Fassa- 
conaway  is  pencilled  with  much  art  and  power.  Who  would 
meet,  "  in  desert  wilds,''  the  awful  being  of  whom  we  heflr, 
that— 


**Ttl9t  of  bim  the  gnj  tqnAw  tddf 
Wban  the  winter  nlght-wlnd  ooU 
Fieroed  her  bUnkets'  thickest  fold. 
And  the  fire  homed  low  And  muil]. 


Tni  the  raj  child  a^hed, 
Drew  its  bear  skin  orer  heed. 
Shrinking  from  the  pale  lights  ehed 
On  the  trembling  wall." 


Tet  this  dreaded  and  mysterious  being  is  not  altogether 
insensible  to  feeling.  The  record  of  his  life  unfolds  one 
chord  in  that  iron  heart,  which  awakens  to  the  touch  of  sym- 
pathy.   He  loves  his  daughter,  and — 


**Am  sometimes  tbn  tempett-emitten  tree 
reoelTes 
From  one  small  root  the  sap  which  climbs 
Itt  topmost  spra/  and  crowning  leaTca, 


So  from  his  child  the  sachem  drew 
A  life  of  Love  and  Hope,  and  felt 

His  cold  and  ragged  nature  through 
The  Boltness  and  the  wannth  of  her 
being  melt.** 


She  is  a  true  type  of  her  race. 


**  Child  of  the  (brest  !—«trong  and  free* 
Slight  robed,  with  loosely  flowing  hair. 

She  swam  the  lake  or  climbed  the  tree; 
Or  stmek  the  flying  bird  in  air. 


0*er  the  heaped  drifts  of  winter's  mooo. 
Her  snow-shoes  tracked thehanter*a«a7. 

And  dazsling  in  the  sommer  noon. 
The  blade  of  her  Ughtoar  threw  off  its 
shower  of  ^rayr 
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It  18  not  possible  that  saeh  a  being  could  fail  in  fascinating 
the  heart  of  the  Indian  hunter,  and  the  great  chief  "  Winne- 
packit,^  alias  Cko^  Sachem  of  Sangus,  pays  his  addresses 
and  is  accepted.  The  wedding  feast  is  described  in  a  graphic 
ynj,  and  with  the  greatest  minuteness,  as  these  passages  may 
save  to  show : — 


'  flieaka  of  the  brown  bear  fkt  tad  Urge 
¥nm  tbe  rocky  alopet  of  tlie  Kearaarge; 
Mleate  trout  from  the  Babbooaock  brook, 
AaAaahnott  apau^d  in  tho  Contoocook ; 
Bfolrrela  wMch  fed  wbcn  nnta  ftll  Uilck 
b  ma  i^vdlj  bed  of  Ottank^ 


And  amaU  wild  hena  in  reed-anarea  eevglit 
Ftom  the  banka  of  Sondagardee  brooi^t; 
Pike  and  perch  flrom  the  Saa«ook  taken, 
Nnta  from  tbe  tnea  of  the  Black  UUi 


CranbeRiea  nifeked  in  the  SqjBaaaeot  bog, 
▲nd  grepea  from  the  rinea  ol  Plaeateqnog.** 


What  beautiful  imagery  the  following  lines  dii^lay  :-*• 


And  warn  bright  ann,  the  tore  of  that 

young  wilb 
Fonad  on  e  haxd,  oold  braaaL  the  dew  and 

wirmthofUltau** 


*  Bar  heart  had  temed  e  hone;  and  fteriilj 

en  

Ra  bcantlfU  affeettona  otergrew 
Ihalr  rugged  prop.   Aa  o'er  aome  pnite 
wan 
SoftTlnele«yea  opaa  teibe  mojatanlngdew 

Some  time  elapses^  and  tbe  old  chief  regretting  his  separa- 
tion from  his  daughter,  and  anxious  for  her  return,  even  for  a 
short  time,  signifies  his  wish  to  Winnepuckit,  who  accedes, 
and  sends  her  back  to  her  father,  protected  by  a  goodly  band 
of  his  followers.  When  the  time  appointed  for  her  return  has 
arrived,  no  little  wonder  is  created  in  the  household  of  Passa- 
conaway,  by  the  non-appearance  of  Winnepucket,  who  vows 
at  last  that  he  will  receive  his  wife  on  no  other  condition  than 
that  she  be  sent  back  again  to  him  with  the  same  form,  and 
attended  with  a  retinue  as  numerous  as  that  which  accom- 
panied her  on  her  departure. 

"Ifnownomoraaniatftyrberiafinmd,      I  Let  Pennaeookean  out  hia  warrior  train 
Of  a&  which  Une  her  father'a wigwam  round,  |  And  aend  her  beck  with  wampnm  ^Ita 


The  old  chief  waxes  indignant  at  such  a  proposal,  and 
solemnly  declares. 


And  again— 


"No 
BhaU  child  of  adne  rft  on  hli  wigwam  floor.** 


•'Xarhlaaealp  dnr  bhudr 
In  Mohawk  amOke, 


befbre  Z  aead  her  back.** 


Constant  however  to  her  attachment,  and  fall  of  the  most 
etherial  devotion  for  her  spouse,  Weetamoo  resolves  on 
returning  to  him.  In  pursuance  of  this  generous  determina* 
tion,  she  commences  her  voyage  in  a  frail  boat,  unaccompanied 
even  by  a  single  attendant.  The  catastrophe  now  ensues. 
Kie  is  drowned  1  and  her  kindred  mourn  her  untimely  fate  in 
the  following  beautiful  and  touching  lines : — 
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Let  us  give  to  oar  loftt  one  the  robes  that 

she  wore ; 
MM  Wtmck  Kutatm  Moiue  /  we  see  her  no 
more! 
The  path  lihe  Is  treAdfng 
Shall  soon  he  our  own ; 
Each  gliding  in  shadow 
Unseen  and  slone ! 
In  vain  shall  we  call  on  the  sools  gone 

before; 
Mat  Wonek  Kunna  Monee  !  they  hear  ua 
no  more  t 
Oh,  mighty  Sowanna ! 
Thy  gateways  nnfold. 
From  thy  wigwam  of  sonset 
Lift  curtains  of  gold  ! 
Take  home  the  poor  spirit  whose  journey 

Is  o'er; 
Mat  Wonek  Kunna  Manft  J  we  see  her  no 


"The  Bark  eye  has  left  us, 

The  Spring  bird  has  flown, 
On  the  pathway  of  ayillts 
She  wanders  alone. 
The  song  of  the  wood  dove  has  died  on  our 

shore, 
Mat  Wonek  Kunna  Mvnee  !  we  hear  It  no 
morel 
Oh,  dark  water  spirit ! 
We  cast  on  thy  wave 
These  ftirs  which  may  never 
Bang  over  her  grave ; 
Bear  down  to  the  lost  one  the  robes  that 

she  wore ; 
Mat  Wonek  Kunna  Monee  /  we  see  her  no 
morel 
Of  the  strange  land  she  walks  in 

No  Powah  has  told. 
It  may  bum  with  the  sunBhine, 
Or  freeze  with  the  cold. 


"Mogg  Megone/'  the  longest  poem  in  the  collection, 
abound:!  in  fine  dramatic  passages*  and  beautiful  descripfcions  ; 
it  is  not>  however,  a  perfect  composition^  though  there  are 
passages  therein,  whioh,  for  vigor  and  beauty,  have  never  been 
surpassed  by  the  author.  Its  imperfection^  as  a  composition, 
is  mainly  attributable  to  the  great  space  which  intervenes 
between  the  completion  of  the  tragic  incident  and  the  concla* 
sion  of  the  poem  ;  and  in  like  manner  to  the  lengthy  descrip- 
tions which  inundate  its  pages.  However,  it  is  to  be  held  in 
mind  that  tlie  author's  professed  object  in  undertaking  this 
production  was,  to  describe  the  scenery  of  New  England,  and 
its  early  inhabitants,  and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  how 
faithfully  this  object  is  realized. 

*'  Mogg  Megone,'*  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  poetry  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott;  the  same  vigorous  flow  of  thought,  spirited 
narrative,  dramatic  colouring,  and  glorious  descriptive  power, 
which  have  delighted  us,  in  '^  Marmion,^'  or  the  *'  Lay  of  the 
last  Minstrel,''  we  here  behold  again  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
power.  The  following  description  of  an  Indian  warrior's 
costume  has  never  been  surpassed  even  by  Cooper — 


*'  The  moonlight  through  the  open  hough 

Of  the  gnarPd  beech,  whoee  nakedroot 
Coils  like  a  serpent  at  his  foot, 

FsUs,  chequered,  on  the  Indium's  brow. 
His  head  is  bare,  save  only  where 
Waves  in  the  wind  one  lock  of  hair, 

Reserved  for  him,  whoe'er  he  be, 
More  mighty  than  Megone  in  strife. 

When  breast  to  breast,and  knee  to  knee, 
Above  the  fallen  warrior's  life 
Gleams,  quick  and  keen,  the  scalping  knife. 
Megone  hath  his  knife  and  hatchet  and  gun, 
And  his  gaudy  and  tasscled  blanket  on ; 


His  knife  hath  a  handle  with  gold  InhUd, 
And  magic  woi^  on  its  polished  blade — 
Twas  the  gift  of  Castine  to  Mogg  Mcgonoi, 
For  a  scalp  or  twidn  from  the  Yengees  torn  ; 
His  gun  was  the  gift  of  the  Tarrsnttne, 

And  Modocawando's  wives  had  strung 
The  brass  and  the  beads,  which  tinkle  and 

shine 
On  the  polished  breech,  and  broad  bright 

line 
Of  beaded  wampum  around  it  hung.'* 
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The  outlaw  Bonjthon  is  thus  ushered  before  us- 


**  What  seeks  Megonef  Hit  foes  are  tteai^ 

Gnj  Jocdyn's  eye  la  never  aleeptng, 
Ai^  the  ^yImd  lights  are  boniing  dear, 
When  PhlUipa'   men  their  wateh  are 
keeping. 
Lei  him  hie  him  awaj  throngh  the  dark 
riTerfog. 
Kerer  rustling  the  bonghs  nor  displacing 
therocksi 
For  the  eyes  and  the  ears  that  are  watching 
forMogg, 
Are  keener  ttum  those  of  the  wolf  or  the 
fox 

He  starts— there's  a  mstle  among  the  leaves ; 

Another— the  click  of  his  gnn  is  heard  I 
A  footstep— is  it  the  step  of  Cleaves, 

With  Indian  blood  on  hU  English  sword  ? 


Steals  Harmon  down  from  the  lands  of  York, 
With  hands  of  iron  and  foot  of  coric  f 
Has  Scammoo,  versed  In  Indian  wile, 
For  vengeance  left  his  vine-hong  isle? 
Hark!  at  that  whistle,  soft  and  Tow, 

How  lights  the  eye  of  Mogg  Megone ! 
A  smile  ^eams  o*ar  his  dosky  brow— 

*  Boon  welcome,  Johnny  Bonython  !* 

Oat  steps,  with  cantioas  foot  and  slow. 
And  qoick,  keen  glances  to  and  fi  o. 

The  hanted  outlaw,  Bonython  t 
A  low,  lean,  swarthy  man  is  he. 
With  blanket  garb  and  busklned  knee, 

And  nought  of  English  foshlon  on ; 
For  he  hates  the  race  from  whence  he  sprang, 
And  he  couches  his  words  In  the  Indian 
tongue." 


Mogg  Megone  and  Bouytbon  proceed  together  to  the 
cottage  of  the  latter ;  whose  daughter's  liand  is  about  to  be 
given  to  the  savage  as  a  reward  for  his  having  slain  her 
seducer.  While  they  proceed,  the  poet  seizes  the  opportunity 
of  presenting  us  this  choice  descriptive  sketch-*- 


**  Hark !— is  that  the  angry  howl 

or  the  woU;  the  Mils  among  ?— 
Or  the  hooting  of  the  owl. 

On  his  leafy  cradle  swung? 
Quickly  glaad&g,  to  and  fro, 
Listening  to  each  sound  they  go: 
Boimd  the  oohuaas  of  the  ptne. 

Indistinct,  in  shadow  seeming 
likn  some  okl  and  pillared  shrine ; 
With  the  soft  and  white  moonshine, 
BHBd  the  folla«e-tnoery  shed 
Of  each  column's  branching  head. 

For  Its  lamps  of  worship  gleaming ! 


And  the  sounds  awakened  there. 
In  the  pineleavea  fine  and  small, 
Soft  and  sweetly  musical^ 

By  the  fingers  of  the  air, 

For  the  ai^them's  dying  foil 

Lingering  round  some  temple's  wall  !- 

Niche  and  cornice  rotmd  and  roimd 

WaUin^Jike  the  ghost  of  aoond  1 

la  not  NatorelB  worship  thus 
Ceaseless  ever,  going  on  ? 

Hath  it  not  a  voice  for  us, 
In  the  thunder,  or  the  tone 

Of  the  leaf-harp,  faint  and  small. 
Speaking  to  the  nnsealeil  ear 
Words  of  blended  love  and  fear, 

or  the  mighty  soul  of  all  r 


Having  r^ched  Bonython's  hut,  his  daughter  is  introduced. 


t*Tan  and  erect  the  maiden  stands. 
Like  some  young  priestess  of  the  wood. 

The  free-born  child  of  Solitude, 

And  bearing  still  the  wild  and  rude, 

Tet  noble  trace  of  Nature's  hands. 

Her  dark  brown  cheek  hath  caught  Its  stain 

More  from  the  sunshine  than  the  rain ; 

Tet,  where  her  long,  fotr  hair  is  parting, 

A  pore  white  brow  into  light  is  starting; 


And,  where  the  folds  of  her  bUmket  sever, 
Are  a  neck  and  bosom  as  white  as  ever 
The  foam-wreaths  rise  on  the  leaping  river. 
But,  in  the  convulsive  quiver  and  grip 
Of  the  muscles  arotmd  her  bloodless  Up, 

There  is  something  palnfril  and  sad  to  see ; 
And  her  eye  has  agumce  more  sternly  wttd 
Than  even  that  of  a  forest  chUd 

In  Its  foartess  and  untamed  freedom 
should  be.** 


Actuated  by  that  undying  attachment  for  one  who  has  once 
been  the  object  of  her  affection,  in  which  she  only  exhibits 
one  of  the  truest  characteristics  of  her  sex,  Buth  repents  the 
short-lived  anger  which  prompted  her  to  consent  to  the 
destruction  of  her  seducer,  and  when  the  bloody  scalp  of  him 
she  once  cherished  with  all  the  passionate  fervor  of  her  young 
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confiding  hearty  is  held  before  her  eyes,  her  honror  knows  no 
boundsj  and  all  the  soft  associations  which  stud  the  memory 
of  her  love,  rush  rapidly  on  her  agonized  brain. 


"  with  band  apraiaed,  with   qakk  drswn 

bmuii 
She  meets  that  gfaastlj  tign  of  death ; 
In  one  long,  glany,  apectral  ttare 
The  enlarging  eje  is  fe«ten*d  therei 
Ai  If  that  meeh  of  pale  brown  hair 

Had  power  to  change  at  sight  alone. 
Even  at  the  liBarftsl  locks  which  wound 
Medusa's  (ktal  forehead  round. 

The  gazer  into  stone. 
With  such  a  look  Herodlas  read 
The  features  of  the  bleeding  head. 
So  looked  the  mad  Moor  on  his  dead,     • 


Or  the  yooBg  Gend  as  she  stood, 
O'er-dabbled  with  a  (kther's  blood  I 
Look!  foding  melts  that  ttoxen  glanoe, 
It  moTOs  that  marble  countenance, 
As  if  at  once  within  her  strore 
Pity  with  shame,  and  hate  with  lore. 
The  past  recalls  Its  jor  and  pdn. 
Old  memories  rise  before  her  brain— 
The  lips  whldi  lore^s  embraces  met. 
The  hand  her  tout  <if  parting  wet, 
The  Toice  whose  pleadmg  tones  beguiled 
The  pleased  ear  of  the  forest  cfaUd,— 
And  tears  die  may  no  more  repreo, 
Bereal  her  lingering  tendeniess." 


With  what  truth  the  poet  immediately  adds 


**  Oh !  woman  wronged,  can  cherish  hate 
More  deep  and  dark  than  manhood  may; 

Bui,  when  the  mockery  of  fate 
Hath  left  ReTonge  Its  chosen  way. 

And  the  fell  curse,  which  rears  hare  nursed. 

Fun  on  the  spoiler's  head  hath  burst- 


When  an  her  wrong,  and  shame,  and  pain. 
Bums  flerody  on  his  heart  and  bralit* 
StIU  lingers  something  of  the  speU 

Whidi  bound  her  to  the  traitor's  bosom  s 
sail,  midst  the  Tenaefol  ftres  of  hen. 

Some  flowers  of  old  afttotton  blosaom.** 


Bonython,  now  that  he  has  accomplished  his  aims»  through 
the  agency  of  the  savage^  burns  with  desire  to  destroy  him 
likewise^  thas  preventing  the  necessity  of  giving  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  He  lacks  nerve  to  execnte  his  fell 
design ;  not  so  Buth^  whom  the  remorse  of  love  has  goaded  to 
the  very  verge  of  madness. 


**  Ruth  stsrts  ereet— with  Mooddiot  eye, 
And  lips  drawn  tight  across  her  teetli. 
Showing  theta:  looted  embrace  beneath, 
'  In  the  red  fire-light  1—*  Mogg  must  die  I 

GIto  me  the  knife  r— The  outlaw  turns, 
Shuddering  in  heart  and  limb,  away-^ 

But,  fltfuUy  there,  the  hearth-flre  bums, 
And  he  sees  on  the  waU  strange  duulows 
play. 

A  lifted  arm,  a  tremulous  blade. 

Are  dimly  pictured  in  light  and  shade. 


Flnnglng  down  in  the  dnlDieH.    Hn^ 
that  cry  1 
Again— and  atBtB->he  sees  It  feU— 
Tl^t  shadowy  arm  down  the  lighted  waU ! 

He  hears  quick  footsteps— a  shade  flits  tiy ! 
The  door  on  its  rusted  hingee  ereaka— 
*  Ruth— daughter  Ruth  I*  the  outlaw  shrieks, 
But  no  sound  cornea  bade— he  la  standing 

alone 
By  the  mangled  eotie  of  Mon  Megono!** 


Then  follows  a  beautiful  descriptive  passage  :— 


"  'TIS  morning  over  NoRidgewock— 
On  troeand  wigwam,  ware  and  rook, 
Bathed  in  the  autumnal  sunshine,  stir 
At  interfala  by  hreeie  and  Urd, 
And  wearing  aU  the  hues  whidi  glow 
In  heaven's  own  pure  and  perfect  bow. 

That  glorious  picture  of  the  air. 
Which  summer's  Ughvrobed  angel  fbrmi 
On  the  dark  groand  of  ftidlng  ston 
With  pencu  dipped  In  sunbeams 
And,  stretching  out,  on  dtber  hand, 
0*er  aU  that  wide  and  nnahom  land. 

Tin,  wesry  of  its  gorgeoosness, 
The  adiing  and  the  dasxled  eye 
Rests  gladdened,  on  the  calm  blue  sky- 
Slumbers  the  mi^ty  wUdemcss  I 


The  oak  upon  the  windy  hiU, 
Its  dark  green  burthen  upward  hasy«i 
The  hemlock  broods  abore  its  fin. 
Its  coae.llkafl>UaM  dartar  stiU, 
WhUe  the  whiteb&di*s  graoeAil  stam 
And  tiie  rough  walnut  bough  reeetrea 
The  sun  upon  their  crowded  leaTe% 
Each  ooloredUke  a  topai  gem; 
And  llie  tan  maple  wesn  with  ttani» 
The  coronal  which  autumn  gives, 
The  brief,  bright  sign  of  mtai  neVf 
The  heetio  of  a  dying  year  r 
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TlieD  follows  the  narrative  of  Eath's  love,  her  joj,  her 
shame,  her  mia^,  and  her  crime  :— - 


«Tbere  eune  a  chaago;  the  wild,  glad 
mood 

Of  melMckad  freedo— 
AaU  tiw  andent  aoUtnde 
OrnnlioRi  grass  and  waring  wood. 

And  waters  giandng  bright  and  £ut» 
AsoftcMd  Tolee  was  In  my  ear, 

Svset  as  those  Inlling  loimds  and  ilne« 
Ths  hunter  lifts  his  head  to  hear, 
Kowlhr  and  Mnt,  now  ftaU  and  near— 

The  mnmrar  of  the  wind-swept  pine. 
A  bubbIt'  fonn  was  erer  nigh, 
A  boU,frDe  hnnter,  with  an  eye 


Whose  dark  keen  ^mom  had  power  to 
wake 
Both  fear  and  lore-^to  awe  and  eharm : 

Twas  as  the  wlxard  rattleaoake, 
Whoee  eril  glanoes  lore  to  harm*- 
Whoee  ooUU  and  small,  and  gUttering  tf. 
And  brilliant  eoll,  and  chani^g  dye, 
Draw,  step  by  step,  the  gaser  near. 
With  drooping  wing  and  cry  of  fsar, 
Tet  powerless  all  to  torn  away, 
A  oonsdoiis,  bat  a  wilUng  pray  1 
Fear,  doubt,  thought,  Ufb  itself  ere  long.** 


She  then  mentions  the  bitter  agony  she  experienced  when 
the  savage  troph;  of  her  dead  lover  is  paraded  before  her  :— 


**0h  God!  with  what  an  awftd  power 
I  mar  the  bnried  past  aprise« 

And  gather,  in  a  single  boor, 
Ito  Aost-like  memories ! 

And  &ai  I  felt-nahu  1  too  late, 

That  nndemeath  the  mask  of  hate, 

Ttet  r  -       - 


O'er feeUngs  which  they  mi^t  not  own. 
The  heart's  wQd  lore  had  known  no 


And  stiU,thsl  deep  and  hidden  lore, 
With  ito  first  ftmdness  wept  aboTO, 
The  Tiettaa  of  its  own  roTcnge  1 


There  lay  the  fearfhl  scalp,  and  there 
The  blood  was  on  ito  pale  brown  hair  I 
I  thought  not  of  the  rictlm^s  soom, 

I  thought  not  of  his  balefhl  guile, 
My  deadly  wrong,  my  outcast  name* 
The  characters  of  sin  and  shame 
On  heart  and  forehead  drawn: 

I  only  saw  that  rlctlm's  smile— 
The  stm,  gresn  places  where  we  me^ 
The  moon  lit  branches,  dewy  wetf 
I  only  felt,  I  only  heanl 
The  ipeetlng  and  the  parting  word— 
The  smile,  the  embnoa,  the  tone,  whSeh 


An  Eden  of  the  forest  shade.** 


Her  death  condades  the  poem,  and  is  thus  beautifallj 
narrated : — 


**  Blessed  ICaiy!  who  Is  she 
Tifianing  against  that  maple  treef 
The  son  upon  her  face  bums  hot, 
But  the  fixed  eyelid  moreth  not ; 
Ths  sqoixTBl'a  chirp  is  shrill  and  clear, 
Fnaa  the  dry  bongn  abore  her  ear ; 
Dashing  firom  rock  and  root  ito  spray, 
doee  at  her  feet  the  rirer  rushes ; 
The  blaekhlrd*s  wing  against  her  brushes, 
And  sweetly  through  the  hasel  bushea 
The  robin's  mellow  music  gushes ; 
God  sare  her  1  will  die  sleep  alway? 


Castine  hath  bent  him  orer  the 
*  Wake  daughter— wake  !*   but  she  stin 

no  limb; 
The  eye  that  looks  on  him  is  fixed  and 
dim; 
And  the  sle^  she  is  deepiag  shall  be  no 


goes  forth 
gntres  of 


Untll'the  angel's  oath  Is  said. 
And  the  flnalUast  of  the  trump 
To  the  graTos  of  the  sea  and  the 
the  earth. 

JbiU  UMiycAMi  Is  deed  / 


These  two  beantiful  poems  whose  plots  we  have  just  been 
aketchingy  are  followed  oy  many  shorter  pieces  remarkable  for 
great  descriptive  beauty,  dramatic  incident,  and  colouring, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  his  fine  lines  on  the  '^  Mem- 
mack,''  the  fearful  masacre  of  Pentucket,  the  story  of  "  Tons- 
saint  L'ouvertuie/'  and  the  ''  Fountain."     We  are  forced 
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to  become  believers  in  the  sanguine  theories  of  those,  who 
prophesy  so  much  future  enjoyment  of  well-regulated  freedom 
for  the  people  of  America,  when  we  turn  our  attention  to 
the  fearless  independence  of  this  poet,  which  comes  bursting 
forth  in  a  torrent  of  words,  appropriately  graphic,  and  patriot- 
ically suggestive  ;  and  we  regret  that  space  prohibits  us  from 
dwelling  any  longer  on  the  beauties  of  one,  who  presents  such 
a  worthy  type  of  tl»e  genius  and  patriotism  of  America,  as 
evinced  by  the  fire  and  beauty  of  his  numerous  lyrics,  to  which 
we  earnestly  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

The  poetry  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  writers,  of  his 
own,  or  of  any  other  country,  is  now  before  us ;  with  tlie 
marvellous  prose  productions  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  so 
eminently  characterized  by  originality,  acuteness,  and  inge- 
nuity, we  have  nothing  to  do.  We  shall  therefore  confine 
ourselves  to  a  consideration  of  his  poetical  efforts.  Poe  is, 
indeed,  a  most  sad  instance  of  unfortunate  genius.  Gifted 
with  an  intellect  of  the  loftiest,  and  the  most  vigorous  order, 
naturally  endowed  with  a  physical  constitution,  which  would 
have  warranted  him  in  undertaking  the  most  weighty  and 
stupendous  labors  to  which  the  ^'ntellect  can  be  subjected,  he 
has  not  only  abstained  from  the  adequate  exercise  of  such 
powers,  but  he  has  over  and  over  again,  placed  the  most  effectual 
barriers  against  the  realization  of  any  important  achievement, 
by  habits  of  the  most  abandoned  depravity.  ''  That  seductive 
besetment,'*  as  he  termed  the  disposition  to  exceed  in  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  was  the  ruin  of  Poe ;  but  for  it,  he  might  have 
completely  eclipsed  all  his  cotemporaries,  and  left  his  successors 
such  evidences  of  gigantic  intellect,  as  would  tax  their  united 
energies  to  equal.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  one  so  highly 
gifted  as  Poe,  and  embued  with  such  a  sensitive  love  for  the 
beautiful,  could  by  any  combination  of  circumstances  be  in- 
duced to  enter  into  a.  systematised  habit  of  the  very  lowest 
order  of  vice.  Yet,  so  it  was,  whether  from  defective 
moral  training,  or  an  irresistible  tendency  of  his  constitution, 
is  a  mystery,  and  his  case  furnishes  the  world  with  one  of  the 
most  awful  and  solemn  warnuigs  to  genius,  to  which  it  has 
ever  been  its  lot  to  listen.  Limited  as  it  is  in  space,  the  poetry 
of  Poe  is  characterized  by  the  most  extraordinaiy  and  admirable 
evidences  of  imaginative  power,  ccmsistent  developement  of 
idea,  unprecedented  sway  over  language,  and  wonderful  melody 
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in  rythm.  There  never  yet  was  a  poeturho  has  evinced  more 
capability  in  investing  his  subjects  with  fascinating  mystery,  or 
in  sustaining  his  extraordinary  ideas  witli  more  apposite  skill. 
In  perusing  the  slender  stock  of  poems  which  he  has  given 
to  the  world,  we  cannot  help  experiencing  the  most  poignant 
regret,  that  he,  who  could  mould  these  perfect  forms  of  art, 
and  endow  them  with  such  vitality,  has  not  left  us  more  ex- 
tended evidences  of  his  geniofi^  that  he  has  not  achieved  those 
suUime  triumphs  whicli  must  necessarily  have  been  his  re- 
ward, had  not  the  baleful  influence  of  some  hidden  cause  pre- 
sented insuperable  obstacles  to  the  activity  of  his  genius. 

The  well  known  poem  of  "  The  Baven/'  offers  an  exemplifi- 
cation sufficiently  convincing  of  the  peculiar  magnitude  and 
mysterious  grandeur  of  Poe's  poetry  ;  and  also,  exhibits  iu  a 
manner  quite  unmistakeable,  the  identity  between  the  author 
and  his  subject,  wliich  marks  almost  all  Poe's  efforts  in  verse, 
and  which  assimilates  his  poetry,  in  this  respect,  to  that  of 
Byron.  The  extraordinary  peculiarity  of  Poe  s  intellect,  will 
be  more  apparent  to  the  reader,  unacquainted  with  bis  produc- 
tions, when  he  learns  that  '*  The  Haven,''  from  which  we  shall 
subsequently  extract,  is  the  result,  according  to  the  author's 
declaration,  of  a  synthetical  process,  the  most  subtle,  laborious, 
and  profound.  "  It  is  my  design  to  render  it  manifest  that  no 
one  point  in  its  composition  is  referible  either  to  accident  or 
intention — that  the  work  proceeded,  step  by  step,  to  its  com- 
pletion, with  the  precision  ani  rigid  consequence  of  a  mathe- 
matical problem."  A  mind  capable  of  such  Herculean  energy 
might  triumph  over  the  most  enormous  obstacles.  In  the 
following  quotation,  the  author's  subjectivity  will  inevitably  be 
detected,  by  those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  his  life  : — 

**  But  the  BaTcn,  dttlng  lun«lr  on  th*i;  ^bcM  liast  spoke  only 
That  one  word,  as  If  his  soul  In  that  one  word  he  did  outpour; 
Noting  tether  then  h«  ottered;  not  a  feather  then  he  fluttered-- 
TIB  I  acaroely  more  than  muttered,  *  other  fHenda  have  flown  before— 
On  the  morrow  ke  win  leave  me,  as  my  hopes  have  flown  before.' 

Then  the  bird  said,  *  Never  more/ 

Startled  at  the  stillneea  broken  by  reply  so  aptly  spoken, 
'  Doubtlest,*  said  I,  *  what  It  utters  is  Its  only  stock  and  store, 
Caught  from  some  nnh^ipy  master,  whom  unmercifhl  disaster 
Followed  (hat  and  followed  fkster,  Hill  his  songs  one  burden  bore- 
Till  the  dlrgoi  of  his  hope  that  meUmcholy  burden  bore. 
Of '  Never-never  moi-e.' 

But  the  Raven  still  beguiling  all  my  sad  soul  into  smiling, 
Straight  I  wheeled  a  enahioned  seat  in  «h>nt  of  bird,  and  bust,  and  door; 
Then  upon  the  velvet  sinking,  I  betook  myself  to  linking 
Fancy  unto  fimcy,  thinking  what  this  ominous  bird  of  yore — 
What  this  grim,  ungainly,  ghastly,  gaunt,  and  ominous  bird  of  yore, 
Meant  in  croaking  '  Never  moie.' 

89 
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This  I  sat  engaged  la  guessing,  bnt  no  syllable  espresslng 
To  the  fowl  whose  fiery  eyes  now  bamed  Into  my  bosom's  core ; 
This  and  more  I  sab  diviidog,  with  my  head  at  ease  reoUato^ 
On  the  cnshlon's  velvet  Unlng,  that  the  lamp  light  gloated  o'er,    . 
But  whose  velvet  violet  lining  with  the  lamp-light  gloating  o^r, 

She  shall  press,  ah,  never  more  I 

Then,  methought,  the  air  grew  denser,  perfumed  from  an  nnaecn  censer 
Swung  by  Seraphim,  whose  footfUls  tinkled  on  the  tufted  floor. 
'  Wretch  i;  I  cried, '  thy  God  hath  lent  thee— by  these  angels  he  hath  sent  thee 
Respite— respite  and  nepenthe  from  thy  memories  of  Lenore! 
Quaff,  oh,  quaff,  this  Uod  nepenthe,  and  forget  Uiis  lost  Lcnore  1  * 
Quoth  the  Raven,  *  Never  more  r  * 

*  Prophet  ( *  said  I,  *  thinoc  of  evil !— prophet  stUl,  if  bird  or  devil  I 
Whether  tempter  sent,  or  whether  tempest  tossed  thee  here  ashore, 
Desolate,  yet  all  undaunted,  on  this  desert  land  enchanted— 

On  this  home  by  horror  haunted— tell  me  truly,  I  implure — 
Ii  there— M  there  balm  in  GUead  ?  tell  me— tell  me,  I  implore  I ' 

Quotli  tte  Saven, '  >iev«r  mor^  * 

*  Prophet  y  said  I,  *  thing  of  evil !— prophet  still,  if  bird  or  devil ! 
By  that  heaven  that  bends  above  us— by  that  God  we  both  adorer- 
Tell  thla  soul  with  sorrow  laden  if,  within  the  distant  Aidenn, 

It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden,  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore — 
Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden,  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore.' 
Quoth  the  Raven,  *  Never  more.' 

*  Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting,  bird  or  fiend !  *  I  shrieked  upstarting— 

*  Get  thee  back  into  the  tempest,  and  the  nighrs  Plutonten  shore ! 
Leave  no  block  plume  as  a  token  of  that  lie  thy  soul  hath  spoken ! 
Leave  my  loneliness  unbroken  !  quit  the  bust  above  my  door  F 

Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take  thy  form  from  off  my  door !  ^ 

Quoth  the  Baven,  *  Never  more.' 
And  the  Raven,  never  flitting,  stiU  is  sltthig,  still  is  sitting. 
On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas,  just  above  my  chamber-dour. 
And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon's  that  is  dreaming, 
And  the  lamp-light  o'er  him  streaming,  throws  his  shadow  on  the  floor ; 
And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  lies  floating  on  the  floor. 
Shall  be  lifted.  Never  more.** 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  subjectivity  which  we  observe  in 
these  stanzas ;  the  almost  miraculous  symphony  with  which 
each  line  rinijs  upon  the  ear,  the  admirable  sustainment  of  the 
leading  idea,  and  the  awful  shade  of  mystery  which  envelopes 
tlie  whole,  are  vividly  impressed  upon  our  minds.  We  bow 
instinctively  before  the  'ntanic  genius,  the  product  of  whose 
labor  is  so  stupendous.  Take  another  instance  of  vague, 
mysterious  sorrow : — 


"BRIDAL  BALLAD.' 


And  to  the  church-yard  bore  me. 
And  I  sighed  to  hhn  heknte  toe 
Thinking  him  dead  D'Elormte, 
"Oh,  1  am  h^py  now!** 

And  thus  the  woi*ds  were  spoken. 

And  this  the  plighted  vow. 
And  though  my  faith  be  broken, 
And  though  my  heart  be  broken. 


"  The  ring  is  on  my  hand, 

And  the  wreath  is  on  my  brow ; 
Satins  and  Jewels  grand 
Are  all  at  my  command. 

And  1  am  happy  now. 
And  my  lord  he  loves  me  well ; 

But,  when  first  he  breathed  his  vow, 
I  felt  my  bosom  swell—  I   Behold  the  golden  token 

For  the  words  rang  as  a  knell,  I       That  protxt  me  happy  now  ! 

And  the  voice  seemed  his  vho  fell  |    Would  God  I  could  awaken  J 

In  the  battle  down  the  deU,  i       For  I  dream,  I  know  not  how ; 

And  who  U  happy  now.  |    And  my  soul  is  sorely  shaken 

But  he  spoke  to  re-assure  me,  i    Lest  an  evil  step  be  taken. 

And  he  kissed  my  palUd  brow,  Lest  the  dead  who  is  forsaken 

WhUe  a  reverie  came  o'er  me,  •       May  not  be  happy  now." 

The  marvellous  melody  of  the  author  was  never  so  apparent 
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as  in  his  poem  of  "The  Bella,"  where  the  power  which  he 
wields  in  the  adaptation  and  convolution  of  langoage,  is  seem- 
ingly supernatural. 


-  THE  BELLS. 
Hear  the  slcdRes  with  the  bells- 
Silver  bells ! 
What  a  world  of  merriment  their  melody 

foretells ! 
Bow  they  tinkle,  tlnl:le,  tinkle, 

In  the  icy  air  of  night  I 
While  the  stars  that  <n'er9prink1e 
All  the  heaTena,  seem  to  twinkle 
With  a  crystalline  delight. 
Keeidng  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Rnnic  rhyme* 
To  tlie    tlntinabalatiaii  thai  so  iniudeany 

swells 
From  the  bells,  beUs,  bell^  bella. 

Bells,  bells,  belU— 
From  the  Jingling  and   the  tiukiiug  of 

the  bells. 
Hear  the  mellow  wed«ttn|p bells, 

Golden  bells ! 
What  a  world  of  happiness  their  harmony 
foretells! 
Through  the  balmy  air  of  night. 
How  they  ring  one  their  delight. 
From  the  molten  golden  notM, 

And  all  in  tune, 
Wbat  a  liquid  ditty  floats 
To  the  tnrtle  dore  that  listens,  while  she 
gloats 

On  the  moon ! 
Ob,  from  out  the  sounding  cells, 
What  a  gush  of  enphony  Yolnminotisly  wolls ! 
How  it  swells; 
How  it  dwells 
On  the  Future  1  how  it  tells 
Of  the  rapture  that  impels 
To  the  swinging  and  the  ringing 

Of  the  befls,  bells,  bells. 
Of  the  heaa,  btiSa,  hells,  bells, 

,  Bells,  beUs,  beUs— 
Tothe  rhyming  and  the  chymlng  of  the  boUs  I 
Heir  the  loud  alanxm  bells, 
Brazen  bells ! 
Wkat  a  tale  of  terror,  now,  their  tartmlency 
tcUs! 
In  the  startled  ear  of  night, 
How  they  scream  out  their  affHght ! 
Too  much  hoRiBed  to  speak. 
They  can  only  shriek,  shiiek 
Otttoftonev 
In  s  damorotts  appealing  to  the  mercy  of 

the  fire. 
Id  a  mad  expostulation  with  the  deaf  and 
frantic  fire, 
Leaping  higher,  higher,  hl^cr. 
With  a  resolute  desire, 
And  a  resolute  endeavour 
Kow— now  to  sit  or  never. 
By  the  side  of  the  pale-fhccd  moon. 
Oh,thcbe]ls,beUs,hclU! 
What  a  tale  their  terror  teHs 
Of  Despair! 
How  they  clang,  and  crash,  and  roar  I 
What  a  horror  they  outpour 


Yet  the  ear  It  fhlly  knows, 
By  the  twanging. 
And  the  clanging. 
How  the  danger  ebbs  and  flows ; 
Yet  the  ear  distinctly  tells, 
In  the  Jangling, 
And  the  wrangling, 
How  the  danger  sinks  and  swells^ 
By  the  sinking  or  the  swelling  In  the  anger 
of  the  bells— 

Ofthebells- 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  UUa, 
BeUs,  bells,  bells ! 
In  damour  and  tlie  clangour  of  the  bells  \ 

Hear  the  tolling  of  the  bells, 

L'on  Bell«  I 
What  a  world  of  solemn  thought  their 
monody  compels  I 
In  the  silence  of  the  night, 
How  we  sHlTer  with  affiight 
At  the  melaneholy  menace  of  their  tone ! 
For  evtrf  sound  that  floats 
From  the  rust  within  their  throats 
Is  a  groan. 
And  the  people— ah.  the  people — 
They  that  dwell  op  In  tlie  steeple, 

AUalone^ 
And  who  tolling,  toUingitolUng^ 

In  that  mtifiledr  monotone. 
Feel  a  glory  la  so  rolling 
On  the  human  heart  a  stone. 
They  are  neither  man  nor  woman ; 
They  are  neither  brate  nor  human, 
They  are  Ghouls: 
And  their  king  It  is  who  tolls ; 
And  he  rolls,  rolls,  rolls, 
RollH 
A  pfean  from  the  bells  i 
And  hlii  merry  bosom  swells 
Witli  the  pfeao  of  the  bells  I 
And  he  dances,  and  he  yeUs ; 
Keeping  thne,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme. 
To  the  psMm  of  the  bells — 
Of  the  bells; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme. 

To  the  throbbing  of  the  bells. 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells. 

To  the  sobbing  of  the  bells ; 
Keeping  time,  timOt  tima. 

As  he  knells,  knells,  knells, 
lu  a  liappy  Runic  rbymei, 

To  the  rolling  of  the  bells, 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells. 
To  the  tolling  of  the  bells, 
Of  the  beUs,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Bells,  bells,  bell», 
To  the  moaning  and  the  groaning  of  the 
bells," 


On  the  bosom  of  the  p^pitating  air. 

To  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  Poe  as  au 
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unsympathizing  misanihtop^^,  inoapaUe  of  leiudtive  leeb'ag^  or 
anything  approachii^  to  teBdernesfi^  the-  eiisuuig  -lines  will 
constitute  a  theme  for  uoexpeeted  odmir^tioiit      ^    . 


"  ANNABEL  LEE. 
It  was  many  Aid  toMny  a  year  Bgpt 

In  a  kingdom  by  the  mm* 
That  a  maiden  then  Ilredf  vliom  yon  may 
know 
By  the  name  of  Annabel  Lee ; 
And  thlB  maiden  ahe  lived  with  no  other 
thought 
Than  to  love  and  be  lored  by  me. 

I  was  a  child,  and  she  was  a  child, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea ; 
But  we  lovM  with  •  lore  that  was  more 
than  loTo*— 
T  and  my  Annahal  Lee~ 
With  a  love  that  the  winged  seraphs  of 
heaven 
Coveted  her  and  me. 

And  this  was  the  reason  ibaJSt  long  a^n. 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
A  wind  blew  out  of  a  cloud,  ohiUing 

My  beautisul  Annabel  Leo; 
So  tluit  her  hlgta-bom  kinanien  came. 

And  bore  her  away  from  me, 
To  shut  her  up  In  a  anpnlchro 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 


The  angels,  not  half  bo  hanv  hi  htfiven, 

Went  envying  her  and  me — 
Yes !  —that  was  the  reason  (as  all  men  know, 
^   In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea) 
That  the  wind  came  oufc  of  t^  daad  hy 
night, 

Chilling  and  killing  my  Annabel  Lee. 
But  oat  leve  H  was  stronger  by  fhr  tbin 
the  love 

Of  those  who  were  elder  than  we— 

Of  many  flic  wlasr  than  w»^ 
And  neither  the  aageU  In  heaven  above, 

Nor  the  demons  down  under  the  sea, 
Can  ever  dissever  my  soul  ft-om  the  soul 

Of  the  beaotifol  Annabel  Lee, 

For  the  moon  never  beams,  without  bring- 
ing rac  dreams 
Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee ; 
And  the  sUni  never  rise,  but  I  toct  the 
bright  eyes 
Of  the  boaatlful  Annabel  Lee ; 
And  HO,  all  the  night-tide,  I  lie  down  by  the 

side 
Of  my  darling— my  darling— my  life  and 
my  bride, 
In  the  sepulohre  there  by  Che  sea. 
In  her  tumb  by  the  sounding  sea." 


He  who  has  been  travelling  over  mountains  "  whose  vast 
walls  are  pinnucied  in  clouds,  by  rivers  of  mighty  grandeur 
and  through  forests  of  colossal  height,  and  immense  expanse, 
will  turn  with  interest  and  fresh  delight,  to  survey  the  culti- 
vated beauty  of  the  wood-crowned  hill,  the  deep  green  meadows, 
encircled  with  the  dapper  hedge  row,  and  the  trim  parterre 
adorned  witU  the  mauy-hued  flowers :  so  we,  whose  admiration 
and  reverence,  have  been  so  willingly  commanded  by  the 
vigorous  beauties  of  Whittier  and  Lowell,  and  the  solemn 
magnificence  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Sigourney,  and  Poe,  will 
have  no  objection  to  rest  our  dazzled  eyes  by  a  peaceful  survey 
of  a  few  of  the  unpretending  beauties  of  Thomas  Buchanan 
Kead. 

The  poetry  of  Read  prodnces  that  soothing  effect  upon  the 
mind,  experienced  by  the  contemplation  of  quiet  soeneiy ;  lite 
it,  it  abounds  in  simple,  unostentatious  pictures  of  calm  love^ 
liness  ;  it  contains  in  its  unobstrusive  pages,  many  a  valuable 
gem  which  resembles 

**  A  violet  on  a  mossy  bank,  half  hidden  from  the  eje." 
The  author  forms  no  exception  to  that  bright  host  of  poets 
who  have  chosen  virtue  as  their  motto,  and  its  sacred  cause 
meets  an  appropriate  embellishment  in  the  unaffected  grace 
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and  sincerity  vMch  is  so  natural  to  Read*  If  we  iiead  the 
Mowing  verses  with  attention,  we  will  observe  much  charm- 
ing originality,  acid  a  iiveiiuess  of  fancy,  well  applied,  and 
admirably  consistent.  ' 


**  THE  LIGHT  OF  OUIt  HOKE. 

"Oh,  fhOtt  «fto*  taMtf  OH  in  iMMuni 
With  ffUmpses  of  eetostUl  U^t ; 

Tboa  halo  or  our  waking  drMina, 
Ab4  €«rl7  star  llMit  crown'at  oor  xilg|bt« 

Thr  light  ii  magic  where  it  ihlls ; 

Td  thee  the  deepest  ahadoir  yields ; 
Tboa  hrlng'st  unto  these  drearv  haUa 

The  histre  of  the  stunmer  fields. 
Ihere  b  a  freedom  In  thj  looks 

To  make  the  prisoned  heart  rejolee ; 
In  thj  blue  eyes  I  see  the  brooks^ 

And  hear  their  mnsle  In  thy  toloe. 

And  erery  sweetest  bird  thai  sings, 
Bath  poiir*d  a  charm  upon  thy  tongue: 

And  where  the  bee  enamour  dings, 
There  snicly  thon  ia  love  hast  clang  :-- 


For  when  Itisar  thy  huigfater  free. 
And  see  tliy  momlnff4ighted  hair, 

As  In  a  dream  at  otioe  I  see 
Fair  upland  realms  and  Talleys  fidr. 

1  see  thy  feet  empearled  with  dews* 
The  violet's  and  the  lily's  loss ; 

And  when  the  waving  woodlands  wooa. 
Thou  lead  st  me  orer  beds  of  moss  :— 

And  by  the  busy  ronners  side, 
Whose  watars^  like  a  bird  afraid. 

Dart  from  their  fount,  and  flashing,  ^ide 
Athwart  the  sonshlne  and  the  shMla. 

Or  larger  streams  onr  steps  begnlle ; 

We  see  the  cascade,  broad  andfahr. 
Dashed  headlong  down  to  foam,  the  while 

lU  lils*«plrtt  leaps  to  air !" 


But  Eead  possesses  a  susceptible  heart,  as  well  as  a  lively 
fancy,  and  can  give  utterance  to  feelings,  which,  like  the  song 
of  the  Nightingale,  are  no  less  remarkable  for  pleasing  melan* 
cboly,  than  for  divine  sweetness. 


*SOME  THINGS  LOVE  ME. 


AB  irftld»  and  all -vHiioiit  md 

Feel  a  melancholy  thrill ; 
Aod  the  dai^neas  ban^s  abatit  mei 

Oh,hawstm! 
To  my  feet,  the  river  glidfeih 

Throo^  tlie  shadow,  soUen,  dark ; 
On  the  stream  the  white  moon  ridefh, 


And  the  Uadea  leans  above  me, 
nil  I  tblnk  some  tMugs  there  be    ' 

Inthiadreary  vorM  that  love ma^ 
Even  me ! 

OcBtta  llDirenaro  fpdagMig  near  wf% 
Shedding  sweetest  breath  around ; 

Ceantlsas  voloei  rise,  to  cheer  «ia, 
From  the  groond ; 


And  the  lono  bird  comes— I  hear  It 

In  the  tall  and  vindy  pfaie, 
Pour  the  sadness  of  its  spirit 

Into  mine ; 
There  it  swings  and  slogs  above  me, 

'mi  I  think  some  things  there  be. 
In  thia4re«7.irarki  thsi  love  jas^ 

Even  me ! 
Hdw  the  mean  lialh  floated  to  me, 

On  the  stream  I  see  U  sway, 
SwinglAg,  boai*1lke,  as  *t  would  woo  mi 

Far  away^^ 
And  the  stars  bend  from  the  azure, 

I  comld  reach  them  where  I  He, 
And  they  whisper  all  the  pleasure 

ef  the  sky. 

There  they  hang  and,  smile  above  me, 
TUl  I  think  some  things  there  be 

In  Ae  mry  heavens  Chat  lote  me, 
Even  me  1" 


Narrative,  is  another  of  our  author's  tastes,  and  one  in 
which  he  bids  £air  to  snoceed.  *'  Tbe  Maid  of  Linden  Lane,'' 
possesses  a  good  deai  of  that  myslMirioos  spirit,  and  solemn  air 
of  prophecy,  which  ininests  fable,  and  often  fact  with  their 
main  attractions  :  it  commences  thus  :— - 


"THE  MAID  OP  LINDEN  LANE. 

little  maiden,  yoa  may  lau^  ' 

Thai  you  see  me  wear  a  statf. 
But  year  laughter  is  the  chair 
From  tbe  melancholy  grain. 


Through  the  shadows  long  and  coot 
You  are  tripping  down  to  school ; 
Bat  yovx  teacher's  cloady  rule 
Only  dulls  the  shining  pool 

With  its  load  and  stormy  rain. 
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There's  a  higher  lore  to  kwn 
Than  his  kuowlcdKC  can  dlsttcrn, 
lliere's  a  vaUey  deep  anddcni 

In  a  desolate  domain ; 
But  for  this  lie  has  ao  chart — 
Shallow  science,  shallow  art  I 
Thither- Oh,  be  still  my  heart— 
Oike  too  raanj  did  depart 

From  the  halls  Of  Linden  Lane. 

I  can  teach  you  better  thinfss; 
Ftir  1  know  the  secret  springs 
Where  the  spirit  wells  andmiigt, 
Till  it  overflows  the  brain. 


Cem^  whan  ere  is  dosUig  fa* 

yri\en  the  spiders  gray  begin, 
UkeplUlDiopheH,  tofpfn 
Mist/ tissues^  vain  and  thin, 

Tliroagh  ih0  shades  of  LlndM  Lane. 

While  yoQ  sU  m  in  ft  tnxnt, 

Where  the  moon  made  shadows  dance. 

I<Voni  thedistair  of  Romance 

I  will  spin  a  silky  skein : 
Pown  the  misty  years  gone  by, 
I  will  turn  your  asnre  eye; 
You  shall  see  the  chazigeful  sky 
Falling  dark  or  haiigipghbik 

Over  the  halls  of  Linden  Lane. 


We  are  now  about  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  workd  of  an 
author,  who  not  alone  resembles  Whittier  in  the  nature  of  his 
geniusj  but  also  in  the  assurances  of  future  fame^  which  his 
poetry  emphatically  suggests.  Which  of  the  two  will  event- 
ually outshine  the  other^  it  would  be  hazardous  to  anticipate ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  gigantic  competition  will  mark 
their  efforts  :  if  not  in  the  spirit  of  rivalry  between  botli,  at 
least  in  the  character  of  the  reception  which  the  public  may 
award  them.  The  leading  peculiarity  of  James  Bussell  Lowell, 
is  energy  of  the  most  active  kind :  he  grasps  his  thoughts  as 
Jupiter  hu)  thunderbolts,  and  hurls  them  to  their  destined  aim, 
with  as  much  accurate  velocity  as  the  Autocrat  of  Olympus. 
His  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  vast  and  subtle,  his  ethics 
sound  and  uncompromising,  diction  copious  and  flexible,  and 
he  knows  no  political  creed  distinct  from  the  welfare  of  his 
country.  He  is  not  always  so  happy  in  his  ontological  and 
psychological  speculatians,  and  we  shall  expect  to  see  it  evi- 
denced in  his  future  productions,  that  his  ears  Imve  been  rigidly 
closed  against  the  alluring  whispers  of  the  syren  voice,  which 
has,  in  some  instances,  beguiled  his  footsteps.  Analytic  power, 
indeed  the  love  of  analysis,  is  another  of  Lowell's  distinguishing 
traits.  He  delights  to  dissect  his  subjects  with  the  nicety  of 
a  metaphysician,  and  to  peer  with  microscopic  exactness,  into 
the  dim  recesses  of  its  contemplative  materials.  One  other  of 
his' characteristics,  which  assist  in  establishing  the  similarity 
we  have  alluded  to,  is,  the  wizard  potency  of  his  descriptive 
talent.  This,  however>  has  never  induoed  the  subject  of  our 
remarks  to  indulge  in  rhapsodical  prolixity;  for  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  man  should  constitute  the  theme  of  the 
Poets  of  the  new  world.  This  comprehensive  doctrine  on 
whose  evident  utility  we  have  shghtly  commented  at  the  coin- 
mencement,  acknowledges  Lowell  as  its  most  earnest  advocate  : 
to  him  it  pruicipally   owes  its  promulgation,   and   already 
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acquired  celebrity ;  and  in  his  hands  it  may  yet  achieve  its 
snblimest  triumpbd.  His  superhuman  vigor,  perceptive  inteU 
lect>  and  uudifiguised  reverence  for  this  principle,  mark  him 
out  as  the  apostle  who  will  most  eminently  develope  the  tenet 
it  commands.  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  is  a  specimen  of  the 
perfect  ballad,  written  in  a  spirited  and  interesting  manner ; 
the  language  is  appropriate,  and  might  well  have  been  chaunted 
by  the  minstrels  of  Provence.  The  preludes  therein  contain 
some  lovely  sketches  of  nature:  the  following  is  from  the  First 
Prelud© : — 


"  Aod  what  is  80  rare  as  a  day  In  June  ? 

Tben,  If  tret,  come  perfect  days ; 
Then  Heaven  tries  the  eartli  if  ft  be  in  tone, 

And  over  It  t(»<tlrYiferwlinnOBr  lays:   ' 
VliBther  we  look,  or  whetber  we  UBteo^ 
We  hear  life  murmttr,  6r  see  It  jfBstcn ; 
Zrtry  dod  feels  •  stir  of  mightf 

An  instinct  within  us  that  reaches  and 
toiMrsi 
Andtgraspiag  blindly  above  it  for  light, 

Otel>a  t6  a  t^ol  In  gnus  and  flewers; 
7^  flash  of  life  may  well  be  seen 

TBrlUIng  back  bverhfflt  and  valleys ; 
The  eonnUp  staartlea  la  meadows  green, 

The  bnttercnp  catches  the  sun  in  its 
cbalioB, 
Aod  there's  never  a  leaf  or  a  blade  too  mean 

To  be  some  hafypy  creature's  palace ; 
Tbe  little  bird  slta  at  his  door  in  the  sub« 

Atilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leiaves, 
JM  hetM  hia  iHtunlned  beiac  o'ccrun 

IKlth  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives ; 
Bb  mate  ftels  the  eggv  beneath  ker  wlags; 
And  the  .he^  in  her  dumb  breast  flutters 

snd  tfn^s, 
He  fip^  to  the  wille  warld,  sod  »h»  to  Iwv 

liest — 
Ib  fhe  idee  ear  tf  native  irtilob  ttiDg  It  tfte 
best? 


Now  is  the  high-tide  of  the  year. 

And  whatever  of  lif^  hath  ebbed  away. 
Comes  flooding  back,  with  a  ripply  cheer, 

bito  every  hare  Inlet,  and  creek,  and  bay, 
Now  thtf  heart  is  so  full  tl>at  a  drop  oveiv 

ffils  it, 
We  are  happy  now  beeanse  God  so  wills  it  s 
No  matter  how  barren  the  past  may  have 

been, 
*Tla  enough  for  us  now  that  the  leaves  are 

green; 
We  sit  in  tho  warm  shade  and  feel  right 

well, 
Hovr  the  sap  cretpa  up  and  the  blowoxni 

swell ; 
We  may  tinA  oar  eyes^  hut  we  cannot 

help  knowing 
That  skies  aiu  clear  and  grass  is  growing; 
•The  breeae  comes  wbi^ering  in  our  car, 
That  dandelions  are  blossoming  near, 
Timt  maim  haa  tptotxbod,  that  atnana 

are  flowing, 
That  the  rlv^  is  hloev  than  the  sky, 
7hat  the  robin  is  plastering  his  house 

hard  by  : 
And  if  the  bineise  Iqept  the«oq|l  aewa  haek 
For  other  couriers  we  should  not  lack ; 
•    Wa  could  goeaa  U  afl  by  yon  het0Br*iB 

lowing— 
And  hark !  how  clear,  bold  chanticleer, 
Warmed  with  the  new  wine  of  the  year, 

Telia  an  in  his  lusty  crowing  T 


"  The  Sirens/'  is  a  poem  coutaioing  abuxidanA  instances  of 
sparklingj  and  playful  fancy :  it  is  not  unlike  the  "  Mjermau 
&nd  Mermsdd''  of  Tennyson  in  sfttriU  If  we  delight  (as  who 
does  not)  in  a  beautiful  idfialiwd  picture,  "  Irene"  affords 
us  one  sQch  as  we  shall ,  seldom  happen  to  feast  our  eyes 
apoQ  :  it  demoiislraitQa.in  the  most  lucid  roftuner,  the  author's 
individualizing  pow^r,  es-hibita  great  loftiness  of  thought, 
fluich  veneration  for  virtue^  and  id  clothed  in  a  bedoming 
solemnity  of  language ;.  accept  the  following  evidence  r^ — 


"Tet  9KS  she  not  her  aoul  so  steadily 
Abavsh  that  Khe  foBgfi^  i^at  ties  to-eartht 

Bot  her  whole  thought  would  almost  seem 

to  be 
How  to  make  glad  one  lowly  human  hearth ; 


For  with  a  gentle  courage  she  doth  strire 
In  tho«8htt  and  irord,  «id  feeling  ao  to  Uv^ 
As  to  make  earth  next  heav'n  *,  and  her  heart  . 
Herein  doth  show  Its  most  exceedtngworth, 
That,  bearing  in  our  frailty  her  just  part, 
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She  hath  not  shrank  from  evils  of  thll  life. 
But  hath  gone  calmly  forth  Into  the  strife, 
And  all  its  sins  and  sorrows  hath  withstood 
With  lofty  strength  of  patient  womanhood; 
For  this  I  love  her  groataoul  more  than  aU, 
That,  being  bound,  like  us,  with  earthly 

thnUl, 
She  walks  so  bright  and  heav*n-Uke  therein, 
Too  wise,  too  meek,  too  womanly,  to  sin. 


Like  a  lone  star  through  liren  stormH:lbii4» 

seen 
By  sailon,  tempeet-toes'd  upon  the  sea, 
TelHng  of  reet  and  peaceftil  havens  nigh. 
Unto  my  soul  her  star-Uke  sool  bath  been. 
Her  sight  as  fhll  of  hope  and  calm  to  me ; — 
For  she  onto  herself  hath  builded  Mgb. 
A  home  serene,  wherein  to  lay  her  heaA, 
Earth's  noblest  thing,  a  Woman  perfected.** 


Written  in  a  bold,  yet  thonglitful  manner,  "  ProDietheus'' 
contains  many  fine  passages,  remarkable  for  their  philosophical 
import,  and  magnificent  imagery :  pregnant  with  majestic 
warning,  these  lines  roll  on,  like  the  ominous  pealing  of 
thunder — 


**  Now,  now  set  free 
This  essence,  not  to  die,  but  to  beoome 
Part  of  that  awful  Presence  which  doth 

haunt 
The  palaces  of  tyrantsi  to  hunt  off, 
With  its  grim  eyes  and  fearful  whisperings 
And  hideous  sense  of  utter  loneliness, 
All  hope  of  safety,  all  desire  of  peace. 
All  but  the  loathed  fore-feeling  of  blank 

death,— 
Part  of  that  spirit  which  doth  even  brood 
In  patient  calm  on  the  unpllfBred  nest 
Of  man's  deep  heart,  tiU  mighty  thooghtt 

grow  fledged 

Like  all  true  poets,  Lowell ''  Touched  each  key  of  the  Ijre, 
and  was  master  of  all/'  His  flexible  and  comprehensive  ge- 
nius can  cre^,  not  only  the  massive  master-piece  of  intellec- 
tual origin,  but  in  like  manner  can  revel  in  the  dazzling  and 
sportive  regions  of  fancy :  "  The  Fountain'^  serves  as  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  his  lyric  power. 


To  sail  with  darkening  shadow  o'er  the 

world, 
Filling  with  dread  such  souls  as  dare  not 

trust 
In  the  uniisiUng  energy  of  Good, 
Until  they  swoop,  and  their  pale  qoarrj 

make 
Of  some  o*erbloated  wrong,— that  spirit 

which 
Scatters  great  hopes  In  the  aeed-lleld  of 

man. 
Like  acorns  among  grain,  to  grow  and  be 
A  roof  for  ft-eedom  in  all  oomlng  tlm«  I** 


••THB  FOUirrAIN. 

Into  the  sunshine, 

FnU  of  the  light, 
Leaping  and  llaaliing 

From  mom  tin  nl^t  I 

Into  the  moonlight 

Whiter  than  snow, 
Waving  ao  Sower-Ilke 

When  the  winds  btow! 
Into  the  starlight. 

Rushing  in  spxay, 
Happy  at  midnight^ 

Happy  by  day ! 

Ever  in  motion, 

Ulithesomo  and  cheeiy. 

Still  climUng  heavenward, 

Kever  a^weaiy  |— 


Glad  of  an  weathers, 
Still  seeming  best, 

Upward  or  downwai^ 
Motion  thy  rest;— 

Full  of  a  nature 
Nothing  can  tame. 

Changed  every  moment, 
Ever  Uie  tame. 

Ceaseless  aspiring, 

CeasclfiM  content, 
T)«i-kness  or  sunshine, 

TiM  element;— 

Olovions  fonntaln  I 

Let  my  heart  be 
Fresh,  diangefal,  constant, 

UpwarO,  like  thee  r 


In  "  An  Incident  in  a  Railway  Car,"  we  are  supplied  with 
an  instance  of  the  poet's  wisdom,  truthful  teaching,  deep  phi- 
losophical and  investigating  mind.    "  To  Perdita  singing*',  is 
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I  cbarming  effu^ion^  and  establishes  the  Ijric  power  of  the 
author  ou  an  irrefutable  basis. 

Ad  excellent  satire  on  the  great  short-comings  in  some 
branches  of  our  modem  poetry,  is  contained  in  "An  Ode/' 
page  87 ;  it  takes  a  most  comprehensive,  and  apparently  pro- 
phetic view  of  the  poetry  which  after  ages  will  oring  forth  : 
the  passionate  aspirations  for  the  extension  of  philanthropy 
which  it  manifeete,  the  rugged  energy  of  the  language,  with 
its  roasierly  analysis  of  tilings,  speaks  volumes  for  the  future 
adiievemerits  of  its  author.  Squally  with  the  former,  the  ener- 
gy uid  kopefully  thoughtful  poem  of  '' Columbus,'^  sustains 
the  high  character  of  Lowell :  it  contains  some  magnificent 
passages.     With  what  sublimity  Columbus  exclaims, 

**  Here  am  I,  witti  no  friend  but  the  aed  seft, 
The  beating  heart  of  thla  great  enteiiprlae.* 

And  then  be  relates  the  history  of  the  hope  that  encouraged 
him: — 

*'IkiHnr  not  whan  UiU  hope  enthralled  ma    >  Brought  honey  to  the  baby  Jupiter, 
first.  Who,  In  hie  soft  hand  cruihed  a  rioiet* 


God'like  forenuuing  the  rough  thonder'a 

gripe; 
Then  did  I  entertain  the  poet's  song, 
My  great  ideas  guest,  and  pnAsIng  o'er 
That  Iron  bridge  the  Tnecan  built  to  hell, 
I  heard  Ulynes  tell  oTmountain-chains 
Whoeeadamantine  links,  his  manacJea, 
The  western  main  shook  growling,  and  still 


Bat  from  my  bc^hood  up,  I  loved  to  hear 

The  tall  pine  foreste  of  the  Apeonioe 

Mannar  their  hoary  legends  of  the  sea, 

l^ltieh  hearing,  I  in  vision  clear  beheld 

The  sadden  dark  of  tnnilc  night  shut  down 

9ttt  taehuge  whiapar  oigrest  watery  wastes. 

The  while,  a  pair  of  herons  traiUngly 

Happed  Inland,  where  some  league-wide 

rive?  hurled  j         gnawed . 

I  The  yellow  spoil  of  unconjcctnred  realms      j  I  brooded  on  the  wise  Athenian's  tale 

I  >artbT*ogh  a  gulfs  green  silence,  n«rer      "**- *"' — ' ■*  ^ — ' '" '- 

I  scarred 

By  at«r  but  tbenoHli  wind's  harryloglieals. 

And  not  the  pines  alone;   all  sigiits  and. 
sounds. 

To  my  world-seeking  heart  paid  fsalty, 

And  catered  for  It  an  the  CxMtt  beea 


Of  happy  Atlantis,  and  heard  lijome's  keel 
Crunch  the  gi-ay  pebbles  of  the  vlnland 

liherat 
For  I  beliered  the  poets ;  It  is  they 
Who  utter  wisdom  from  the  central  deep. 
And,  li8t«ning  to  the  inner  tlow  of  things^ 
Speak  to  tha  age  aut  of  etamity." 


It  would  be  almost  impossible  for  any  {)oet  to  evince  more 
gigantic  power  of  description  than  LoweU  has  compressed  into 
his  "  Summer  Storm/'  a  masterly  production  of  its  kind,  and 
replete  with  wonderful  energy  and  truthfuhiess.  As  it  is 
particularly  characterized  by  much  minute  sketchings  of  natural 
objects,  hitherto  untouched  by  either  the  pen  of  the  poet  or 
the  brush  of  the  painter,  it  would  be  high  treason  against 
good  taste  to  pass  over  unnoticed  ''The  Indian  Summer 
Reverie/'  The  great  analytic  power,  and  the  poetical  obser- 
vation it  manifests,  with  the  appropriate  beauty  of  the  language, 
render  it  befitting  that  the  reader  should  have  an  opportuiiity 
of  beholding  a  few  instances  of  these  beauties. 
40 
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**The  oock*B  ■hiill  tramp  that  telli  of 

scattered  corn. 
Passed  breeslly  on  by  all  his  flaptplng  mates, 
Faint  and  more  foint,  from  tern  to  barn 
is  borne, 
Southward,    perhaps    to    far    Magellan's 
straits; 
Dimly  I  catch  the  throb  of  distant  ilaOa. 
Silently  over  head  the  henhawlt  saU^ 
With  watehftil,  measuring  eye,  and  for  his 
quarry  waits. 
The  sobered  robin,  hjinger-sHent  now, 
Seelu  cedar-berries  blue,  his  Autumn  cheer; 
The  squirrel  on  the  shingly  shagbank*s 
bou^. 
Now  saws,  now  lists  with  downward  eye 
and  ear. 


Then  drops  hla  nut,  ind,  wtth  a  ehippiag 

bound. 
Whisks  to  bis  winding  ftstnesa  under- 
ground: 
The  clouds  like  swans    drift  down  the 
streaming  atmosphere, 
O'er  yon  bare    knoll  the  pointed  cedar 
shadows 
Drowse  on  the  crisp,  gray  moss ;  the  plough- 
man's call 
Creeps  faint  as  smoke  from  black,  fresh 
fhrrowed  meadows ; 
The  8ing]e  crow  a  single  caw  lets  &I1 ; 
And  all  around  me  every  bust  and  tree 
Say  Autumn's  here  and  Winter  soon  will  be. 
Who  snows  his  soft  white  deep  and  silence 
overaU." 


Blessings  on  the  poet,  whose  power  of  observation  enables 
him  to  present  us  so  constantly  fresh  objects  for  admiration^ 
and  consequently  fresh  motives  for  thanksgiving  and  gratitude 
to  the  Lord  of  all.  Even  the  humble  blackberry  is  not  for- 
gotten ;  see  with  what  inimitable  accuracy  its  retreat  is  sketched 
and  its  growth  described. 


*'  0*er  yon  low  wall,  which  guards  one  un- 
kempt zone, 
¥nkere  vines,  and  weeds,  and  scrub-oaks 
intertwine 

Safe  from  the  plough,  whose  rough  dis- 
cordant stone 


Is  massed  to  one  soft  gray  by  lichens  fine. 
The  tangled  blackberry,  crossed  and  t». 


A  prickly  net-work  of  ensaoguin'dleaves; 
Hard  by,  with  coral  beads,  the  prim  black 
alders  shine." 


The  same  lulling*  overpowering  inclination  to  apathetic 
ease  and  luxurious  repose,  which  is  so  apparent  in  the  "  Lotus 
Haters''  of  Tennyson,  is  strongly  perceptible  in  the  lines  which, 
immediately  ensue. 


"  All  round  upon  the  river*s  slippery  edge, 
Witching  to  deeper  calm  the  drowsy  tide, 
Whispers  and  leans  tho  breeze  entang- 
ling sedge ; 
Through  emerald   glooms  the  lingering 
waters  slide. 


Or,  sometimes  wavering,  throw  back  the 

sun, 
And  the  stiff  banks  in  eddies  melt  and  run 
Of  dimpling  Ugbt,  and  with  the  curreat 
seemtogUde.** 


Again,  how  beautifully  the  effect  of  winter  is  contrasted 
with  the  bloom  of  summer. 


"  Another  change  subdues  them  in  the  Fall, 
But  saddens  not;  they  still  show  merrier 
tints, 
Though  sober  russet  seems  to  cover  all ; 
Then  the  first  sunshine  through  their 
dew  drops  ^ints. 


Look  how  the  yellow  clearness,  stream- 
ed across. 

Redeems  with  rarer  hues  the  season'a 
law. 
As  Dawn's  feet  there  had  touched  and  left 
their  rosy  prints." 


It  would  be  difficult  to  select  two  stanzas  more  full  of  fresh 
and  ingenious  imagery  than  the  following : — 


**Then,  every  mom,  the^river's  banks  shine 

bright 
With  smooth  plate-armour,  treacherous 

and  frail, 
By  the  frost*s  clinUng  hammers  forged  at 

night, 


'Gainst  which  thelanccsof  thesanprevall. 
Giving  a  pretty  emblem  of  the  day 
When  guUtter  arms  in  light  shall  malt 
away. 

And  states  shall  movefree-limbediloosed 
from  Wai*s  cramping  malL 
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And  ocnr  thow  iratarfUls  Ihe  ebMn;  rtrer 
Tvloe  ereiy  day  creates  on  either  side, 
TfnUe,    sa    tbrongh   their   fresh-sparred 
grots  they  shiTer, 
In  grass  arch*d  ehanaels  to  thasimde* 
nied; 


High  flaps  in  iparkling  hlae  the  fiu** 

beard  cnyw, 
The  silvered  flats  gleam  frostily  beloir, 
Suddenly  drops  the  gall,  and  hreaks  the 

glany  tide." 


We  come  now  to  one  of  the  prettiest  poems  in  the  book, 
nanaely,  the  ode  "  To  the  Dandelion'' ;  no  impartial  person 
capable  of  distinguishing  merit,  will  read  this  gem  of  poetical 
art  unmoved>  or  willingly  deny  the  title  of  Poet  to  the  author 
of  its  sunny  imagery^  graceful  language^  and  original  concep- 
tion. 

"  Studies  for  two  Heads''  is  graphic^  and  the  portraits  are 
taken  in  that  spirit  of  analysis,  and  with  that  great  knowledge 
of  human  nature^  which  Lowell  constantly  evinces.  Metaphy- 
sical beauty,  religious  confidence,  and  philanthropy,  lend  their 
important  influence  in  adorning  the  "  Elegy  on  the  Death  of 
Dr.  Channing,"  and  the  "  Fable  for  Critics''  establishes  the 
author's  right  to  membership  in  that  awful  association.  We 
shall  now  present  the  reader  with  "  The  Changeling,"  the  last 
and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  extracts  we  have 
taken  from  Lowell's  poetry.  It  is  truly  a  charming  piece, 
highly  imaginative,  simple  and  pathetic,  and  invested  with  a 
nameless  grace  and  etherial  fascination. 


"THE  CHANGEUNG. 

I  bad  a  litUe  daaghter. 

And  she  was  giren  to  me 
To  lead  me  gently  backward 

To  the  Hearenly  Father^s  knee, 
That  I,  by  the  force  of  nature, 

Might  in  some  dim  wise  divine 
The  depths  of  his  Infinite  patienee 

To  this  wayward  soul  of  mine. 

I  know  not  how  others  saw  her, 
Bat  to  me  she  was  wh<flly  fUr, 


from 


And  tiie  light  of  the  heaven  she  came  froi 
Stm  lingered  and  gleamed  in  her  hair ; 

For  it  was  as  wavy  and  golden. 
And  as  many  changes  took. 

As  the  shadows  of  snn-gUt  ripples 
On  the  yellow  bed  of  a  brook. 

To  what  can  I  liken  her  smiling 

Upon  me,  her  kneeling  lorer. 
How  it  leaped  from  her  lips  to  her  eyelids, 

And  dimpled  her  wholly  orer, 
TUl  her  outstretched  hands  smUed  also^ 

And  I  atanost  seemed  to  see 
The  very  heart  of  her  mother 

Sending  sun  through  her  veins  to  me ! 

She  bad  been  with  as  scarce  a  twelvemonth, 

And  it  hardly  seemed  a  day, 
When  a  troop  of  wandering  angela 

Stole  my  Uttle  daughter  away ; 


Or  perhaps  those  heavenly  Zincall 
But  loosed  the  hampering  strings, 

And  when  they  had  opened  her  cage-dooft 
My  little  bird  used  her  wings. 

Bat  they  left  in  her  stead  a  Changeling, 

A  little  angel  child, 
Ibat  aeems  like  her  bud  in  full  blossom, 

And  smiles  as  she  never  smiled: 
When  I  awake  in  the  morning,  I  see  it 

Where  she  always  used  to  lie, 
And  I  feel  as  weak  as  a  violet 

Alone  *neath  the  awful  sky ; 


As  weak,  yet  as  tmstftil  also ; 

For  the  whole  year  long  I  see 
All  the  wonders  of  fUthful  Nature 

Still  worked  for  the  love  of  me ; 
Winds  wander,  and  dews  drip  earthward^ 

Ridn  fidls,  suns  rise  and  set. 
Earth  whirls,  and  sll  bat  to  prosper 

A  poor  Utae  violet 

This  child  is  not  mine  as  the  first  was, 

I  cannot  sing  it  to  rest, 
I  cannot  lift  it  up  fiitherly 

And  bless  it  upon  my  breast; 
Yet  it  lies  in  my  little  one's  cradle. 

And  sits  in  my  littlo  one*s  chair. 
And  the  light  of  the  heavui  she's  gone  to, 

Transfigures  it's  golden  hair. 
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In  Tf .  P.  Willis,  the  author  of  "  Pencillings  by  (he  Way/' 
ve  have  another  Poet,  who,  like  Longfellow,  possesses  elegance 
and  beauty  of  expression  to  such  a  degree,  that  all  his  other 
qualifications  as  a  Poet,  become  overshadowed  by  their  pre-emi- 
nence; and  we  are  famished  by  him  with  another  potent 
argument  against  the  insinuations  of  those  who  cannot  behold 
anything  in  America  which  bears  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
refinement.  This  artistic  elaboration  is  no  where  more  apparent 
than  in  his  Scriptural  Poems,  which  are  particularly  remarkable 
for  high  polish,  and  incomparable  smoothness.  Willis  is, 
however,  deficient  in  originality,  by  which  hte  is  debarred  from 
rivalling  some  of  his  more  creative  brethren  in  the  arena 
of  thought.  If  a  palm  should  be  allotted  for  elegsmt  taste,  and 
rythmical  excellence,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  this 
author  would  enter  the  lists,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  becoming 
the  successful  competitor  for  the  prisse.  Wit  of  a  very  refined 
and  elevated  order,  is  another  peculiarity  of  this  Poet,  His 
"Lady  Jane,'^  (which  has  a  marked  resemblance to"Don  3  uan,'*) 
has  many  brilliant  passages,  pregnant  with  satirical  humour. 
Added  to  these,  Willis  possesses  a  fine  imagination,  great 
taste,  and  a  sound  judgment.  In  common  with  all  the  trans- 
atlantic bards,  he  is  someisrhat  diffuse,  but  "  the  wheat  is  much 
more  plentiful  than  the  tares,"  and  the  fault  is  easily  pardoned 
for  the  sake  of  his  many  beauties.  "The  healing  of  the 
Daughter  of  Jairus,"  is  written  in  a  strain  of  chaste  and  ex- 
quisite melody,  displaying  to  very  great  perfection  the  rich  and 
wide  imagination  of  the  anthor,  his  consummate  taste  and 
fluency.  The  lines  which  follow  have  all  the  "  faint  exquisite 
music  of  a  dream.'' 


*  Like  a  form 
Of  matehleu  sculpture  in  her  sleep  shela^, 
The  linen  Yestnre  folded  on  her  breast, 
And  over  it  her  white  transparent  handa,' 
The  blood  still  rosy  in  their  tapering  nails, 
A  line  of  pearl  ran  through  her  parted  U^ 
And  in  her  nostrila,  spiritually  thin, 
The  breathUtf  ourve  iraa  moeUngly  Uke 

Ufe; 
And  round  beneath  the  fkintly  tinted  skin 
Ran  the  light  branches  of  the  azure  veins ; 
And  on  her  cheek  the  Jet  lash  overlay, 
Matching  the  arches  pencUrd  on  her  broir, 
Her  hair  had  been  anboand,  and  fhUing 

loose 
Upon  her  pillow,  hid  her  small  ronnd  ears 
In  curls  of  glossy  blaokoess,  and  about 


I  Her  ponshed  neck,  scarce  touchfaig  ft,  fttjfy 

bung 
Like  airy  riiadows  Heating  as  tliey  slepb 
Twas  heavenly  beautiful.     Ttie  Saviour 

raised 
Her  hand  from  off  her  bosom,  and  spread 

out 
The  snovy  finders  In  his  palm,  and  said, 
*  Maiden  >  nrisr  /' — and  suddenly  a  flush 
Shot  o'er  her  fombead,  and  along  her  Rps» 
And  through  her  cheek  the  rallied  colour 

wn; 
And  the  still  outline  of  her  graceful  iDrm 
Stirred  in  the  linen  vesture,  and  shedasp*d 
The  Saviour's  hand,  and  ftvlag  ber  din 

eyes 
FuU  on  his  beamhig  cotintsna»e»«^rBM  r* 


"  The  Leper"  is  another  instance  of  this  easy  flowing  grace 
and  rich  melody ;  the  language  is  exquisite  and  beautiful. 
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The  isame  luaj  be  said  of  the  Sacrifice  of  A^braham,  which  is 
characterized  by  a  certain  dignity,  nearly  akin  to  sublimity. 
These  extracts  will  serve  to  exemplify  another  valuable  peculi- 
arity of  this  author,  which  is,  the  veir  great  power  he  can 
exercise  in  eliciting  our  sympathies.  He  makes  us  enamoured 
of  whatever  he  pleases,  and  invests  his  subjects  with  marvellous 
fascinations  ;  "  Thoughts  while  making  the  Grave  of  a  new-born 
Child,''  will  be  generally  received  as  an  admirable  example  of 
the  most  exquisite  tenderness,  united  with  moral  beauty  of  an 
exalted  kind ;  true  and  deep  love  of  nature  are  evident  in  all 
its  passages ;  it  merits  introduction. 


^09*  look  upon  thy  Aob  ere  tMu  depnit  I 
Uy  daaghter !  it  is  soon  to  l^t  thee  goi 
Mir^aRSMer  I  with  thy  hitth  has  gush'd  * 

cprlng 
T  knew  iwt  of— (Fllhtg  my  he*rt  wfth  i«anr. 
And  tonOog  with  ttnikge  teodorne^a  to 

thee— 
A  tovv-Oh  Oodl  tt  aflowso— that  mnii 

flow 
F«is  thoa  flcett,  md  *twixt  heaven  mA  me. 
Hencefonrard,  ho  a  hrigbt  and  yearnlsg 

chttln 
Drtvlng  me  after  thee  I    And  90,  fhrewaU  i 
TU  a  harsh  world.  In  which  affection  knows 
No  p1«ce  to  treaaure  up  tts  loYed  and  loat» 
fiat  the  foul  grave !  Thou  who  so  late  wast 

•leeplng, 
Warm  In  the  close  fold  of  a  mother's  heart. 
Scarce  tcmn   her  hreast  a  single  ptilse 

nceiring, 
Bat  it  was  sent  thee  with  some  tender 

tbenght. 
How  can  I  leave  thee  here  !  Alas  for  man  I 
The  herb  in  Its  humilUy  may  fall 
And  waste  into  the  hright  and  genial  air. 
While  we— by  hands  that  mlnlsterM  In  li£e 
Kethlng  but  lore  to  os—are  thrust  away— 
The  earth    filing  in  upon  our  Just  cold 

bosoms. 
And  the  warm  sunshine  trodden  out  for 

erer! 

Tethare  I  ehoaen  Ibr  thy  grare,  my  child, 
A  hanl^bere  I  have  lain  in  summer  hour  s,  , 
And  thought  bow  little  it  would  seem  like  . 
deaUi  I 


To  sleep  anld  such  loreUness.    The  brook, 
Tripping    with  laughter  down  the  rocky 

at^s 
That  lead  up  to  thy  bed.  would  stlU  trip  on. 
Breasting  the  dead  hoirti  of  the  mourners 

gone; 
The  birds  are  never  silent  that  bulM  here. 
Trying  to  stag  dows  the  more  rucal  waters : 
The   slope   is   beautiful  with   moss  and 

flowers. 
And  far  below,  seen  under  arching  leaves^ 
Glitters  the  warm  sun  on  the  Tillage  spire, 
Pointing  the  Uvlng  after  thee.    And  this 
Seems  like  a  comfort ;  and,  replacing  now 
The  flowers  that  hava  made  room  for  thae, 

I  go 
To  whisper  the  same  peace  to  her  who  Hes, 
Robb'd  of  her  child  and  lonely,    nis  the 

woric 
Of  many  a  dark  hoar,  and  of  many  a  prayer. 
To  bring  the  heart  back  from  an  Inmut 

gooe, 
Hope  must  give  o'er,  and  busy  fancy  blot 
The  (mages  f^m  all  the  silBrtt  rooms, 
And  avery  sight  and  sotuid  familiar  to  her, 
Undo  its  sweetest  link— and  so  at  last 
The  foontaln— that)  onoa  stroeki  must  flow 

for  ever— 
ivm  hide  and  iraata  in  sUeoca.    When  the 

smile 
Steals  to  her  pallid  lip  again,  and  spring 
Wakous  the  bods  above  thee,  we  will  come, 
And,  standing  by  tliy  music-haunted  grave, 
liook  on  each  other  cheerfully,  and  say :  — 
A  child  that  we  have  loved  isyone  to  heaven^ 
And  by  thi»  sate  o/Jlowere  tkepau'd  awcyr 

"  Parrbasius/'  a  poem  too  long  for  insertion,  is  written  in 
a  pictnresque  and  graphic  way ;  eminently  dramatic,  it  places 
tlie  Captive  before  our  eyes ;  we  heboid  his  agonized  features, 
and  listen  with  horror  to  his  groans.  Added  to  these  it  atforda 
us  an  admirable  instance  of  the  fearful  exaggerations  which 
follow  an  ilUdirected  ambition.  The  rich  and  cultivated 
imagination  of  Willis,  his  melody,  delicate,  and  glowing 
colouring,  and  earnestness  pervading  all,  are  most  happily 
associated  in  his  beautiful  Poem  "To  Ermengarde."' 
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The  charming  lines  called  "  Spirit- Whispers/'  are   very 
classical  in  their  allegorical  meaning,  and  chaste  beauty. 


"SPIRIT-WHISPERS. 

Wake !  poet,  wake !— the  moon  has  bant 

Throagh  gates  of  stars  and  dew. 
And,  wlng'd  by  prayer  since  evening  nors'd, 
Uas  fled  to  kiss  the  steeples  first, 

And  now  stoops  low  to  yon  1 
Oh,  poet  of  the  loying  eye, 
For  yon  la  dresa'd  this  morning  aky  t 

Oh,  poet  of  the  pen  enchanted ! 

A  lady  sits  beneath  a  tree  1 
At  last  the  flood  for  which  she  panted — 
The  wild  words  for  her  anguish  wanted. 

Hare  gashed  In  song  to  thee ! 


Her  dark  curls  sweep  her  knees  to  pray: — 
*  God  Ueas  the  poet  far  away !' 


King  of  the  heart's  deep  mysteries ! 

Your  words  hare  wings  like  lightning 
wore  I 
This  hoar,  o*er  hills  and  distant  se-* 
They  fly  like  flower-seeds  on  ttie  t 

And  sow  the  world  with  love  t 
King  of  a  realm  witboat  a  throne, 
Raled  by  realitlesa  tears  alone  i** 


Our  next  quotation  conveys  the  expression  of  the  effect 

S reduced  on  the  bard  by  the  memory  of  his  mother ;  it  is 
elineated  with  a  gigantic  force  which  seems  like  inspiration 
mingled  withal  with  child-like  tenderness. 


"BETTER  MOMENTS. 

My  mother's  Toioe !  how  often  creep 

Its  accents  on  my  lonely  hoars  i 
Like  healing  sent  on  wings  of  sleep, 

Or  dew  to  the  nnoonseioos  flowers. 
I  can  forget  her  melting  prayer 

While  leaping  pnlses  madly  fly, 
Bot  in  the  still  unbroken  air. 

Her  gentle  tone  comes  stealing  by— 
And  years,  and  sin,  and  folly  flee, 
And  leave  me  at  my  mother's  knee. 

The  evening  houn,  theH>irda,  the  flowers, 

The  starUght,  moonlight— all  that's  meet 
For  heav'n  in  tUs  lost  worid  of  ours — 

Remind  me  of  her  teachings  sweet. 
My  heart  is  harder,  and  perliKps 

My  thoughtlessness  hath  drunk  up  tears, 
And  there's  a  mildew  in  the  lapse 

Of  a  few  swift  and  cheqner'd  years— 
But  nature's  book  is  even  yet 

With  all  my  mother's  lessons  writ 

I  have  been  out  at  eventide 

Beneath  a  moonlight  sky  of  spring. 
When  earth  was  gamish'd  like  a  bride, 

And  night  had  on  her  silver  wing- 
When  bursting  leaves,  and  diamond  grass, 

And  waters  leaping  to  the  light. 
And  all  that  make  the  pulses  pass 

With    wilder    fleetness,    throng'd    the 
night — 
When  all  was  beauty— then  have  I 

With  friends  on  whom  ray  love  is  flung, 
Like  myrrh  on  winds  of  Araby, 

Gazed  up  where  evening's  lamp  is  hung : 


And  when  the  beauUftil  spirit  there 

Flung  over  me  its  golden  chain. 
My  mother's  voice  came  on  the  air 

Like  the  light  dropping  of  the  rain. 
And  resting  on  some  silver  star. 

The  spirit  of  a  bended  knee, 
I've  poured  out  low  and  fervent  prayer 

That  our  eternity  might  be 
To  rise  in  heaven,  like  stars  at  nl^t, 
And  tread  a  living  path  of  light. 

I  have  been  on  the  dewy  hills, 

When  night  was  stealing  from  the  dawn. 
And  mist  was  on  the  waking  rills, 

And  tints  were  delicately  drawn 
In  the  grey  East— when  birds  were  waking 

With  a  low  murmur  in  the  trees, 
And  melody  bv  fits  was  breaking 

Upon  the  whisper  of  the  breeze — 
And  this  when  I  was  forth,  perchance 
As  a  worn  reveller  from  the  dance — 

And  when  the  sun  sprang  gloriously 
And  freely  up,  and  hill  and  river 

Were  watcliing  upon  wave  and  tree 
The  arrows  from  his  subtle  quiver — 

I  say  a  voice  has  thrili'd  mc  then, 
Heard  on  the  still  and  rushing  llgh^ 

Or,  creeping  from  the  silent  glen, 
like  words  from  the  departing  night, 

Hath  stricken  me,  and  I  have  pressVL 
On  the  wet  grass  my  fcver'd  brow, 

And  pouring  forth  the  earliest 
First  prayer,  with  which  I  learn'd  to  bow. 

Have  felt  my  mother's  spirit  rush 
Upon  me  as  in  by-past  years. 

And,  }ielding  to  the  blessed  gush 
Of  my  ungovernable  tears. 

Have  risen  up— the  gay,  the  wild— 

Subdued  and  humble  as  a  child.'* 


In  the  pretty  Lyric  which  immediately  ensues,  we  are  fur- 
nished with  a  terse  and  elegant  specimen  of  descriptive  beauty, 
characterized  by  comprehensiveness  of  expression  :   it  conveys 
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iDore  to  the  mind  than  if  it  were  decked  oat  in  diffuse  and 
elaborated  imagery. 


"MAT. 

Ob,  the  merry  May  haa  pleaaant  hoon^ 

And  dreamily  they  glide, 
A«  If  tbey  floated  like  the  leaToa 

Upon  a  BilTer  tide ; 
Hie  treea  are  fiill  of  crimson  bndi, 

And  the  woods  are  txHl  of  birds, 
And  the  waters  flow  to  music, 

like  a  tana  with  pleasant  words. 
The  ▼erdoie  of  the  meadow-lsnd 

Is  creeping  to  the  hills. 
The  sweet  blne>hoaom'd  Tiolett 

Are  blowing  by  the  rills ; 
Hie  lilac  haa  a  load  of  balm 

¥oT  erery  wind  that  stirs* 
And  the  larch  stands  green  andbeaattfU 

Amid  the  sombre  flrs. 


There's  perftame  upon  every  wind— 

Mosic  in  erery  tree— 
Dews  for  the  moistore-loTlng  llowere— 

Sweets  for  the  sucking  bee{ 
The  sick  come  forth  for  the  healing  south. 

The  young  are  gathering  flowers, 
And  life  is  a  tale  of  poetnr. 

That  Is  told  by  golden  noun. 

It  must  be  a  true  philosophy, 

That  the  spirit  when  set  free 
Stm  lingers  about  Its  olden  home, 

In  the  flower  end  the  tree. 
For  the  pulse  is  stiir'd  as  with  Toloes  heard 

In  the  depth  of  the  shady  grove, 
And  while  lonely  we  stray  through  the 
flelds  away, 

The  heart  seems  answering  lore.** 


''On  seeing  a  beautiful  Boy  at  play/'  possesses  much  finish, 
and  contains  bursts  of  rapture  equalling  the  outpourings  of 
the  loftiest  world  poets ;  to  use  the  words  of  the  poem  itself, 
it  is  "  like  a  painter's  fine  conception/' 


••  ON  SESmO  A  BEAUTIFUL  BOY  AT 
PLAY. 

Down  the  green  slope  be  bounded.    Baven 

carls 
Wnm  his  white  dioolders  by  the  winds 

were  swept* 
And  the  dear  colour  of  his  sunny  cheek 
Was  bright  with  motion.  Through  his  open 

lips 
Shone  visibly  a  delicate  line  of  pearl. 
Like  a  white  vein  within  a  rosy  sheU« 
And  his  dark  eye's  dear  brilliance,  as  It  lay 
Beneath  his  lashes,  like  a  drop  of  dew 
Hid  In  the  moss,  stole  out  as  covertly 
As  starlight  from  the  edgins  of  a  doud^ 
I  never  saw  a  boy  so  beautlnU. 
His  step  was  like  the  stooping  of  a  bird. 
And  his  limbs  melted  into  grace  like  things 
^Mped  by  the  wind  of  summer.    He  was 

tike 
A  painter's  fine  conception— such  an  one 
As  he  would  hare  of  Ganymede,  and  weep 
tJpon  his  pallet  that  he  could  not  win 
The  vltfon  to  his  easel   Who  oonld  not 

paint 
The  young  and  shadowless  spirit?    Who 

could  chain 
The  sparkling  gladness  that  lires, 
Like  a  glad  fountain.  In  the  eye  of  light, 
With  an  unbreathing  pencil?  Nature's  gift 
Hasnothingthatlsllkelt.  Son  and  stream, 


And  the  new  leares  of  June,  and  the  young 

lark 
That  flees  away  into  the  depths  of  heaven, 
Lost  in  his  own  wild  music,  and  the  breath 
Of  spring-time,  and  the  summer  eve,  and 

noon 
In  the  oool  autumn,  are  like  lingers  swept 
Over  sweet-toned  affections— but  the  Joy 
That  enters  to  the  spirit  of  a  child 
Is  deep  as  his  young  heart:  his  very  breath. 
The  simple  sense  of  being  Is  enough 
To  ravish  hhn,  and  like  a  thrilllDg  touch, 
He  fsels  each  moment  of  his  life  go  by. 

Beautifbl,  beautiful  childhood !  with  a  Joy 
That  like  a  robe  is  palpable,  and  flung 
Out  by  your  every  motion  !  delicate  bud 
Of  the  immortal  flower  that  will  unfold 
And  come  to  its  maturity  in  heaven ! 
I  weep  your  earthly  glory.    *Tls  a  light 
Lent  to  the  new  bom  spirit  that  goes  out 
With  the  flrst  idle  wind     It  Is  the  leaf 
Freeh  flung  upon  the  river,  that  will  dance 
Upon  the  wave  that  stealeth  out  its  life, 
Then  sink  of  its  own  heaviness.    The  tece 
Of  the  delightful  earth  will  to  your  c}'e 
Grow  dim;   the  fragrance  of  the  many 

flowers 
Be  noticed  not,  and  the  beguiling  voice 
Of  nature  in  her  gentleness  virlll  be 
To  manhood's  senseless  ear  inaudible, 
I  sigh  to  look  upon  thy  fhoe,  young  boy  !  '* 


Eschewing  all  sensual  gratification,  and  all  the  syren  per- 
suasions of  ambition,  the  Poet  exhibits  in  "  The  table  of  Em- 
erald," the  possession  of  a  well  organized  mind,  and  an  elevated 
and  highly  intellectual  taste.  The  "  Extract  from  a  Poem"  is 
philosophical  in  its  tendency :  defending  the  honorable  ambi- 
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tiou  of  manf  in  seeking  to  ualook  l^w  liKasures  in  4he  storo^- 
houses  of  creation,  for  the  laudable  purpose  4^  enriching 
humanity  by  their  contents,  the  Poet  points  out  another  course 
to  be  followed  with  advantage  and  pleaaure  by  the  less  ambi* 
tious  portion  of  mankind ;  uanielyj  to  read  tbe  book  of  nature, 
to  indulge  in  healthful  contenoplation,  to  wander  occasiooaUy 
by  the  stream^  the  grovey  and  the.  hill-^ide :  to  Hj'ten  to  the 
chant  of  tlie  hii;d^  to  behold  and  analyse  the  beauty  of  the 
leafy  forest,  to  rejoice  in  the  suiiishiiiej  but  to  tremble  in  the 
storm ;  the  heart  will  be  improved  by  its  sn^gestit^ue. 

In  the  preceding  pagea  we  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the 
predominant  features  in  the  worka  of  five  principal  ApQerican 
Poets.  It  is  to  be  lioped  tha£  the  reader  is  now  pretty  well  ac* 
quainted  with  the  distinguisliing traits  of  Uie Poets  of  America, 
and  thatheisconaciQUsofthefactytlttt  they  possess  far  morethan 
the  requisite^sclebrity,  for  thefoundatiofi^of  a  National  Poetry, 
and  are  likely  to  hold  in  the  eyea.  of  posterity,  the  places  in 
their  own  countryj  which  Chaucer,  and  bis  earlier  foUowera 
occupy  in  England. 

The  most  considerable  portion  of  their  works  may  beappro* 
priately  denominated  storehouses  of  intellectual  materials, 
varied^  and  of  that  fecund  mature  which  seems  particularly 
suited  to  the  veiuroduction  o£  idea9>  Tl)c  authors  themselves, 
in  a  great  n»ea$ure,  typify .  distinot.  poetic  attributes.  Long- 
fellow fnay  incite  a  future  Speaser ;  Poe,  .a-.Becond  Dante  j 
Whittierj  another  Curnss  and  the  deep  knoyiiedge  of  human 
nature  which  Lowell  possesses,  may  create  another  Shake^ 
spere  to  immortalize  aa  American.  Avon*  It  is  consoling  to 
reflect,  that  these  are  no  Utopian  supposit^oiis,  and,  that  tbe 
easting  order  of  tbin^  permit  their  future  realisation  :  are  not 
the'stupendous  miracleaof  nature  which  th$ir  country  contains, 
evidences,  aufficiently  convincing,  of  the  ince«itivos  to  txaus- 
cendapt  genius  wliich  abe  auppli^^P.  Do  uot  her  broad  Caoa^ 
diau  lakes,  (hose  inland  sea^,  her  forests  that  sepulchre  tbe 
earth  for  miles,  her  '^  palaces  of  nature,"  the  "  earth  over- 
g:azing  mountains,''  her  mighty  rivera,  and  her  eadlesa  prai- 
ries, speak  more  than  tbe  tongues  of  a  nation,  of  the  undying 
lays  which  are  to  chronicle  their  majestic  beauty  ? 

In  addition  to  the  conclasi<>na  which  are  to  be  derived  from 
the  potent  influence  of  such  advocacy,  we  have  also  to  consider 
the  human  achievements  which  muat.  necessarily  take  places 
upon  whose  multiplied,  and  complioated  grandeur,  it  would  be' 
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impoflsibte  to  speoolirte,  ttA  whose  fame  will  naturallj  consti- 
tute the  theme  for  the  exercise  of  inteUectual  power  equally 
as  remarkable.  Poetry  in  America  will  inevitably  exhibit 
phasee^  distinct  from  any  it  has  hitherto  manifested  throughout 
the  world :  the  peculiar  spirit  of  enterprise  which  characterises 
its  peo{^^  the  nupreoedented  rapidity  with  which  tliey  have 
risen  from  a  state  of  infSmcy^  to  one  of  towerttig  greatness,  their 
nnooMnemble  activi^  of  mindi  and  their  unoeasinff  aspiration 
for  higher  exodlence^  moat  obviously  affect  the  character  of 
their  literataie^  as  much  as  of  their  lawa.  If  the  muse  first 
exercised  her  influence  among  the  Jewish  race ;  it  is  probable 
she  shall  end  her  mission  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ; 
to  profess  this  belief  is  merely  to  coincide  in  the  long  estab- 
li^ed,  and  well  grounded  conviction  with  reference  to  the 
termination  of  earthly  power^  and  the  race  of  man.  How  then 
will  the  spirit  of  Poetry  appear,  previoua  to  her  translation  to 
the  skies  P  What' mellow  hues  w31  be  selected  to  adorn  that 
celestial  robe,  attired  in  which,  she  will  unfold  to  earth's 
latest  progeney,  the  hoarded  treasures  of  time,  the  wisdom  of 
buried  centuries  she  has  gathered  P  Will  she  not,  like  one  of 
the  Angels  in  the  Apocalypse,  *'  Her  face  as  the  sun,  and  her 
feet  as  pillars  of  fire,'^  be  *'  clothed  with  a  cloud,  and  have  a 
rainbow  on  her  headP''  her  divine  origin  will  then  assert 
itself,  and  the  glory  of  her  triumpli  on  the  earth  will  convey 
her  to  faer  melodious  liome  in  paradise.  Ere  this  mighty  con** 
smamatioto',  much  remains  to  be  effected,  towards  the  improve* 
ment  of  the  human  race,  which  poetry  in  conjunction  ^ith 
genuine  philosophy  can  aooomplish:  by  continuing  as  they 
have  begun,  the  Poets  of  America  will  follow  the  surest  course 
to  the  anticipated  goal,  with  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  the  love 
of  freedom  for  their  guides,  they  will  easily  overcome  the  im* 
potent  though  untiring  effdrts,  which  the  enemies  of  man  are 
constancy  making  to  uproot  the  foundations  of  moral  prin- 
ciple ;  strengthened  as  they  proceed,  they  will  gradually  seg- 
i^ate  themselves  fi*om  their  European  brethren,  by  creating 
and  consolidating  peculiarity  of  attributes,  and  originalty  of 
style,  while  they  nourish  and  shadow  forth  in  even  more  robust 
proportions,  those  excellencies  for  which  the  former  have  ac-' 
quired  so  much  fucomparable  celebrity ;  obliterating  all  traces 
of  f  hat  slightly  upsetting  philosophy  whioh  seems  to  be  baaed 
on  the  astonishing  perfectfon  of  the  ^  E^o,''  the^  will  replace 
itby  a  steady  national  feeling,  which,  though  it  less  ''o'er- 
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steps  the  modesty  of  nature/'  will  be  eqoally,  if  not  more  de- 
terminedly firm,  vivid,  and  strongly  interwoven  with  the  feeU 
iugs  of  the  heart.  Moreover,  as  we  have  hitherto  affirmed, 
and,  as  we  now  reiterate,  not  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
bat  bj  the  influence  begotten  of  a  rational  reflection,  the 
principle  which  now  guides  them,  if  continued,  will  enable 
tliem  to  perfect  the  study  of  man,  and  give  to  America, 
and  the  world,  not  alone  what  civilization  gave  to  Europe, 
but  what  she  has  never  as  yet  given  in  any  sphere,  universal 
philanthropy,  which  shall  rest  on  stable  foundations,  and  defy 
the  machiuations  of  the  wicked. 


Art.  v.— OUfi  SOLDIERS  AT  HOME  AND  IN  THE 

FIELD. 

1 .  "Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Some  of  Commons  appointed 
to  Enquire  into  the  Condition  of  the  Army  before  Sebastopol, 
and  into  the  Conduct  of  the  various  Departments  of  the 
Government  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  minister  to  the  toants 
of  the  Army.    March,  1855. 

2.  Ransard^s  Debates,  1855.     Debates  on  the  War,  Pasiim. 

8.  The  Queen's  Regulations  and  Orders  for  the  Army.  Third 
Edition,  1844. 

4.  Addenda  to  the  same  up  to  March^  1854.  Parker,  Fumival 
and  Parker.     Whitehall :  London. 

But  four  short  years  ago  and  who  so  palmy  and  so  proud 
as  England !  She  had  attained,  as  it  seemed,  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  prosperity  and  strength.  Throughout  her  vast 
empire  there  was  peace,  and  while  her  rule  was  met  with  due 
and  profound  submission  by  the  millions  upon  millions  over 
whom  it  extends  in  both  hemispheres  of  tlie  globe,  foreign 
countries  seemed  to  be  held  in  deep,  admiring  respect,  if  not 
■in  awe.  Everything  appeared  to  promise  a  calm  and  long 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  her  wonderful  industry,  euterprize 
and  skill,  and  of  the  at  length  fully  pacified  and  consolidated 
acquirements  of  her  wars  and  expeditions  in  times  long  gone 
by. 
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In  the  myriad  gKtterings  and  fairy  splendours  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  the  meridian  sun  of  England's  glory  seemed  reflected, 
and  the  self-gratulatory  excitement  of  the  time  denied  all 
opportanity  to  the  wholesome  thought,  that  perishable  as  was 
the  material  of  the  Palace,  transitory  as  itself  it  was,  to  the 
fall  as  insecure  and  precarious  might  be  found  the  palmy 
greatness  of  which  that  fair-shewing  and  vast-reaching  edifice 
vas  in  trutb  no  inapt  type. 

The  Crystal  Palace  has  passed  away,  and  the  green  sward 
of  Hyde  Park  has  resumed  dominion  over  its  site,  and  effaced 
even  to  the  latest  traces  of  the  lofty,  and  mighty  and  resplen- 
dent erection.  Even  in  like  manner  has  passed  away  that 
brilliant  shew  of  palmiuess  and  pride,  which  had  as  dazzling 
an  effect  upon  the  moral  eye  as  the  other  upon  the  physical. 
True,  there  has  arisen  a  successor  to  that  other ;  a  structure 
even  more  wondrous  than  before,  but  far  away  from  the  old, 
and  differing  in  plan,  and  position  and  accessories.  The  omen 
will  scarcely  be  accepted,  for  it  would  go  to  foretell  one  more 
of  the  great  periodical  changes  among  nations — an  ending  of 
the  greatness  and  the  glory  of  one  empire,  and  the  growing 
up  and  predominance  of  another. 

Happily  the  parallel  has  not  been  carried  out ;  and  although 
the  well  being  of  our  native  Ireland  has  unfortunately  not 
been  proved  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  or  concomitant  of 
the  power  and  prosperity  of  England,  still  we  not  the  less  ar- 
dently and  earnestly  hope,  that  beyond  the  undeniable  cireum- 
atance  of  certain  rather  sharp  but  salutary  mortifications  to 
overblown  pride,  and  disappointments  of  exaggerated  notions 
and  absurdly  inflated  expectations,  the  change  will  not  proceed, 
at  least  in  our  age,  whatever  there  may  be  in  the  decrees  of 
Providence  for  the  remote  future. 

It  would  be  well,  however,  to  take  a  lesson  in  time  and  lay 
it  deep  to  heart.  British  power  is  not  that  overwhelming,  all- 
subduing  thing  the  British  people  were  not  a  little  inclined  to 
imagine  it.  British  wealth  is  very  great  indeed,  and  has  done 
what  seemed  wonders,  but  it  cannot,  no  matter  how  freely, 
how  recklessly  it  may  be  used  and  expended,  accomplish  the 
miracles  that  were  at  least  tacitly  expected.  Great  Britain,  in 
short,  is  not,  and  must  not  hope  to  be  exempted  from  the 
common  lot  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals  in  this  world 
of  change  and  trial,  and  must  expect,  and  however  unpleasant 
the  experience,  must  accept  and  undergo  reverses  and  crossed 
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when  the  time  «ppoa»tfd  lof  Iben^by  "D^nm  Pmndfince  hij^ 
penstiQ  «rrive«  Inatiead  of  m^abmg.<«  grumbling  over  her 
experience  of  this  inevitable  qirpumstanee  of  ntortal  coudiiiozii 
a  is  for  her.  to  look  forward  with  eyee  at  length  fully  opene4 
to  realities,  and  with  her  tnind.at  length  sobered  dqwn.to  a 
truer  and  juster  estimate  of  the  difficulties  before  and  aronud 
her,  and  of  tlie  powers  and  capabiliiies  of  other  nations*  And 
severe  as  have  beoii)  not  the  mere  disappointments  of  an  i^or- 
bitant  self*-e8tifflati(Mi,  but  the  real  aqd  practical  sacrifices  and 
losses  which  the  struggle  in  the  Ciimea  has  entailed  upon  her  i 
there  can,  afier  all,  be.  little  doubt  of  her  uUimate  success  if 
she  be  but  true  to  Iteraelf,  and  not  even  for  a  moment  jieid  te 
the  dei^ressing  influences  of  this  war's  history  in  its  first  brief 
but  most  bloody  page. 

One  lessooii  aiid  an  obvious  one,  has  already  beea  taken. 
The  mistake  lias  been  at  lengUi  recognized  and  declared,  of 
having  allowed  the  roilitarr  establishments  of  the  Empire  to 
be  so  reduced  during  the  long  and  piping  times  of  peace. 
The  expenditure  consequent  on  the  maintenance  of,  let  us  say, 
an  armed  force  even  so  large  as  to  be  double  that  which  Great 
Britain  has  kept  on  foot  during  the  last  ten  years,  would  yet 
have  fallen  short  in  the  aggregate  of  what  she  has  had  to  pay 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  for  new  and  hasty  levies, 
untried,  undi^ciplinedj  and  unseasoned,  and  for  hasty  enlarge* 
ments  of  her  transport  system.  Iter  commissariat  system,  aud 
all  the  other  means  and  appliances  and  requisites  of  war  on  a 
great  scale.  And  it  lias  been  wisely  determined  that  no  such 
blunder  shall  be  made  again,  and  that,  be  the  war  long,  or  be 
the  war  short,  the  military  force  of  the  country  shaU  never 
again  be  permitted  to  fall  so  low  as  it  was  found  to  be  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  hostilities. 

Besides  this  great  blunder  of  principle,  there  were  many 
blunders  of  detail,  some  large,  some  less  so,  but  all  of  impor- 
tance and  heavy  moment,  which  are  likely  to  be,  or  at  tliis 
f  resent  time  are  actually  in  progress  of  being  corrected.  The 
Wliamentary  "Blue  BooV  to  which  we  invite  attention,  the 
first  among  the  texts  set  forth  iu  the  short  preliminary  index 
to  the  contents  of  this  paper^  affords  ample  means  and 
opportunity  of  estimating  the  necessity,  and  in  the  various 
cases,  almost  the  degree  of  required  correction. 

The  "  Blue  Book"  in  question,  the  ''  Report  of  the  Army 
before   Sebastopol*'  .GoBiiuitteei  as  it  has  been  succinctly 
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eBt]tIe#1n  the  Patliflin€TitAi7  OiB^ei,  n^edinb  furonedlyiTo  suck 
^d'^e^  d^fisa/j^  to  ^r^lude  ito  revelations  as  those  contcdiied  in 
its  opefiifig  pancin^phs.  The  public  were  ^ntte  and  most  foUr 
ftimre  of  tlie  ^^calties  in  the  way  of  the  enquiry — 'tfaie 
omplieaition  and  variety  of  subj^ts-^Mminber  and  dscrepan* 
ties  of  witnesses — deficiency  of  Wieans  of  infonimtion  on  maw 
poifits,  said  restricting  effect  of  "  considerations  of  State-Poticy. 

However,  the  delay  iof  evitenng  **  in  mtdias  res''  is  so  trifling 
M  to  be  scarc^  worth  rentai^.  Tlie  anain  sni^t  is  very 
speedily  entered  irpon,  nndei'  the  division  of  two  heads,  viz : 
fct,  "  the  Condition  of  the  Army  before  Sebastopol,"  and 
secondly  ''the  Condact  of  the  Departments  both  at  home  and 
lAiHKtA  "who^e  duty  it  has  been  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  that 
Army/' 

The  first  of  these  lieads  is  so  briefly  dispatched  that  we  can 
afToni  ^pace  to  quote  in  extaiso  the  remarks  of -the  Committee 
thereupon : — 

I. 

"  T%e  Condition  of  our  Army  hefbrt  Sebaitopof. 

''An  army  6ncamp«d  in  a  hostile  country,  at  a  dbtaaoe  of  8,000 
Sktlea  from  England^  and  engaged  during  a  severe  winter  in  besieging 
a  forti^sa  which,  fron  want  of  numbers*  it  could  not  inveat,  was 
neceasarilj  placed  in  a  situation  whore  unremitting  fatigue  and  hard- 
ship had  to  be  endured.  Your  committee  are,  however,  of  opinion 
ihat  this  amount  of  unavoidable  suffering  baa  been  aggravated  by 
eauaea  hereafter  enumerated,  and  wiUeh  are  mamljr  to  l^  attributed 
to  dilatory  and  inauffieient  arrangementa  for  theaupply  of  thia  army 
with  neoeaaariea  indispensable  to  ita  healthy  and  effective  condition. 
In  arriving  at  this  opinion  they  have  made  allowance  for  the  un- 
expected severity  of  the  atorm  on  the  16th  of  November,  and  they 
have  not  been  unmindfbl  of  the  dSffleultiea  which  a  long  period  of 
peace  must  ineritably  produce  at  the  cofloomencemeat  of  acam^ign. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  adequate  notion  of  the  painful  condition  of 
the  army  the  evidence  must  bo  perused  ;  and  your  committee  will 
only  refer  to  such  details  as  may  be  requisite  to  sustain  their  opin- 
ions. 

Prom  the  I6th  of  September,  wben.the  army  landed  in  the  Crimeat 
BQtil  the  e«d  of  Ootober^  or,.aa  witneayea  atatei  until  about  the  mid- 
dle of  November^  the,  .troops  suffered  fVom  overwork  and  from 
draentery^  but  were  not,,  upon  the  whole,  ill-provided  with  food. 
£ven  at  thia  period  there  was  a  want  of  clothing  for  the  men  in  healeh, 
and  a  pamAiI  deficiency  of  all  appliances  for  tb«  proper  treatment  of 
th^  aicK  and  wounded.  A3  the  season  adnaiioed  the  caoaea  of  aick« 
neaa  increasedf  and  the  army,  with  its  number  of  effective  men  daily 
diminiahingf  became  more  and  more  disproportloned  to  the  amount 
of  duty  which  it  had  to  perform. 

From  the  middle  of  Ttovember,  flhia'army  was»  during  a  period  of 
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.miioy  weeks,  reduced  to  a  condition  which  it  is  melaDcholT  to  contem«> 
plate,  but  which  was  endured  both  by  officers  and  men  with  a  fortitude 
and  heroism  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  war.  They  were  exposed 
under  single  canvas  to  all  the  sufferings  and  inconveniences  of  cold, 
TMn,  mud,  and  snow,  on  high  ground  and  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
They  suffered  from  overwork,  exposure,  want  of  clothing,  insufficient 
supplies  for  the  healthy,  and  imperfect  accommodation  for  the  sick. 
The  fatigue  necessarily  resulted  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  force 
for  the  task  assigned  to  it.  The  British  army  was  a  portion  of  an 
allied  force.  The  whole  scheme  of  the  siege,  the  extent  at  front  to 
be  defended,  the  positions  to  be  muntained,  and  the  works  to  be 
undertaken,  depended  on  military  considerations,  and  were  decided 
upon  in  conjunction  with  our  allies.  Your  committee  regard  these 
matters  as  beyond  the  limits  of  their  inquiry.** 

WAy  wa9  there  a  want  of  clothing  for  the  men  in  health 
during  the  early  and  lighter  period  here  spoken  of,  viz  :  from 
the  landing  of  the  Allied  Expedition  in  the  Crimea  on  the 
1 6th  of  September,  until  the  middle  of  November  ?  why  was 
there  also  during  that  period  a  '^  painful  deficiency  of  aU 
appliances  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the  sick  and  wounded.'' 

These  are  momentous  questions,  as  indeed  are  all  the 
questions  having  reference  to  the  terrible  drama  being  enacted 
in  the  Crimea  for  the  last  ten  months.  The  Beport  proceeds 
to  answer  them  in  somewhat  of  a  roundabout  fashion,  by  a 
kind  of  general  history,  or  review  of  the  Crimean  Expedition 
itself,  mixed  up  with  statements  of  the  constitution  and  powers 
of  the  governmental  departments  at  home  and  in  the  East, 
upon  which  the  responsibility  rested  of  making  adequate 
arrangements  for  the  vigorous  and  successful  prosecution  of 
that  Expedition,  care  of  the  Soldiery,  &c.,  and  after  a  good 
deal  of  particular  censure  and  comment,  the  Beport  ends  with 
laying  the  whole  blame  upon  the  Aberdeen  administration, 
which  they  specially  accuse  of  want  of  information  on  most 
necessary  points,  want  of  the  most  ordinary  foresight,  and 
consequent  want  of  preparation  for  the  needs  and  requirements 
of  the  Army. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  shortcomings  and  blunderings 
of  the  Administration  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
seek  to  throw,  as  the  Beport  of  the  **  Sebastopor'  Committee 
evidently  labours  to  do,  all  the  blame  of  deficiency  of  adequate 
military  preparation  for  the  wiur,  upon  that  administration. 
In  truth,  the  blame  ought  not  to  be  thrown  upon  any  particu^- 
lar  set  of  ministers  and  scarcely  upon  any  cabinet  whatever. 
It  more  rightfully  should  fall  upon  those  who  really,  though  not 
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immedkteb^,  or'direoiily^  influence  and  give  direction  to  Pnblie 

affairs  in  England — the  middle  classes  of  that  country.  It 
was  from  Hem  that  the  cry  and  that  the  impulse,  the  prevail* 
ing  impulse  has  proceeded,  ever  since  the  last  sounds  of  the 
French  war  died  upon  their  ears,  to  have  the  military  estab- 
JisliiDents  of  the  united  Kingdom  cut  down,  and  it  is  there- 
fore as  against  tAem,  that  the  following  paragraphs  of  the 
<' SebastopoP  Committee's  Beport  should  be  taiken  to  be 
directed: 

*'At  the  date  of  the  expedition  to  the  East  no  reserve  was  provid* 
edat  home  adequate  to  the  undertaking.  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert 
states,  in  his  memorandum  of  the  27th  November,  *  The  army 
io  the  East  has  been  created  by  discounting  the  future.  Every 
raiment  at  home,  or  within  reach,  and  not  forming  part  of  that 
army,  has  been  robbed  to  complete  it.  The  depots  of  battalions 
under  Lord  Ri^lan  have  been  similarly  treated.' 

The  men  sent  out  to^einforce  the  army  were  recruits  who  had 
not  become  fit  for  foreign  service,  and  the  depots  at  home  were  too 
weak  to  feed  the  companies  abroad. 

The  order  to  attack  Sebastopol  was  sent  to  Lord  Raglan  on  the 
29th  of  June ;  the  formation  or  a  reserve  at  Malta  was  not  deter- 
mined upon  till  early  in  November. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  correspondence  between  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  that  Lord  Raglan  had  reported  that 
he  wished  he  had  been  able  to  place  in  the  position  of  Balaklava» 
on  the  26th  of  October,  a  more  considerable  force,*  and  also,  '  that 
on  the  5th  cf  November  the  heights  of  Inkerman  were  defended  by 
no  more  than  8,000  British  In&ntry.*  When  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle informed  Lord  Raglan  that  he  had  2,000  recruits  to  send  to 
him,  he  replied  that,  *  those  last  sent  were  so  young  and  unformed, 
that  they  fell  victims  to  disease,  and  were  swept  away  like  flies. 
He  preferred  to  wait.* 

In  December  the  power  of  reinforcing  the  army  with  eflBcient 
loldiers  was  so  reduced  that  the  Government  thought  it  necessary 
to  introduce  a  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
foreign  legion. 

Tour  committee  must  express  their  regret  that  the  formation  of 
a  large  reserve  at  home,  and  also  in  tne  promixity  of  the  seat  of 
war,  was  not  considered  at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  that  the 
Oovernment,  well  knowine  the  limited  numbers  of  the  British  army, 
the  nature  of  the  climate  m  the  East,  as  well  as  the  Power  we  were 
about  to  encounter,  did  not  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  take 
means  to  augment  the  ranks  of  the  army  beyond  the  ordinary 
recruiting,  and  also  that  earlier  steps  were  not  taken  to  render  the 
militia  aTailable  both  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  supplies  of  men» 
and  also,  in  case  of  necessity,  for  the  relief  of  regiments  of  the  line 
stationed  in  garrisons  in  the  Mediterranean — ^measures  which  thay 
found  themselves  compelled  to  adopt  at  a  later  period.*' 
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No  doubt  there  ought  to  have  been  a  larger  and  more 
effective  army  on  foot — no  doubt  there  ought  to  have  been  at 
hand  a  sufiBcient  provision  of  trained  and  seasoned  soldiers, 
instead  of  having  had  to  "  discount  the  future/'  nay,  to  rfii- 
eounl  the  lives  of  the  unhappy  raw  levies  of  whom  Field  Mar- 
shal Lord  Raglan  wrote  back  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  that 
they  were  "  so  young  and  unformed,  that  they  fell  victims  to 
disease  and  were  swept  away  like  flies/' 

Bat  granting  these  most  undeniable  postulates,  we  have  one 
in  our  turn  which  is  at  least  equally  difiicult  of  denial. 
It  is  simply,  that  any  and  every  ministry  would  have  found  it 
and  did  find  it  impossible  to  resist  the  cry  for  a  reduction  of 
the  military  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  all  its 
branches.  The  present  and  immediate  saving  was  all  that  was 
looked  to,  the  future  was  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  War  was 
deemed  or  at  least  said  to  be  most  proUematical,  if  not  alto- 
gether impossible  in  those  times  of  advanced  civilization  and 
enlightenment.  The  Sovereigns  of  Europe  had  made  too 
>2^reat  a  stride  beyond  the  confines  of  all  the  old  and  obsolete 
landmarks  of  inter-national  polity  to  fall  back  so  utterly  into 
middle-age  barbarism  as  to  go  to  war.  In  short  we  were  near 
the  millennium ;  or  if  we  were  not,  it  would  be  time  enough  to 
think  of  evil  when  it  came,  and  at  the  worst  there  would  be 
ample  opportunity  for  preparation  between  the  first  lowerings 
on  the  far  horizon  and  growlings  of  the  distant  thunder,  and 
the  final  overclouding  of  the  whole  political  firmament  and  ex- 
plosion of  the  long  gathering  storm. 

These  and  other  instances  and  representations  put  forward 
by  the  advocates  of  the  pennywise,  pound-foolish  policy,  backed 
bv  what  the  first  Marquess  of  Londonderry  summarily  and  not 
altogether  so  infelicitously,  as  in  many  of  his  other  flights  of 
oifatory,  designatedas  "an  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation,"had 
their  sway  and  their  day ;  and  in  that  day  scarcely  one  of  those 
who  now  cry  out  loudest  against  the  public  men,  be  they 
Whig,  or  be  they  Tory,  who  when  in  oflBce  yielded  to  the 
representations  in  question,  did  himself  utter  one  word  or  do 
one  act  to  check  and  rebuke  the  disastrous  but  really  inevita- 
ble pliancy.  Any  ministry  which  should  have  made  a  serious 
resistance  to  the  progress  of  retrenchment,  would  have  beea 
upset  and  totally  overwhelmed  at  once  by  the  fierce  current  of 
Eeform. 

So  strong  was  the  coercion  of  this  state  of  circumstances^  that 
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it  was  not  on Vil' the  deficiencies  in  our  military  arraagements 
uid  establishmeiits  had  beeri  disclosed  to  the  full  blaze  of  day, 
and  mo$t  lameutablj^  and  bejrqnd  the  possibilitj  of  deui/u, 
proved  hy  the  trememdous  test  they  were  put  to  during  th^ 
first  winter  of  the  present  bloody  ^ud  doubtful  war^  that  aspi- 
rauts  to^  or  holders  of^  official  positions  dared  speak  out,  and 
frankly^  on  tlie  suly'ect^  and  reter  the  blame  back  to  those  upoxji 
whom  it  should  mo^  rightly  fall,  the  parliament-mahing 
p(»iion  of  the  Public  of  Great  Britain.  At  length  when  the 
defunct  administration  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  was  on  its  last 
legs  and  approaching  plainly  and  certainly  to  its  doom,  one  of 
its  members,  and  not  the  least  notable  of  the  number^  thus 
boldly  spoke  the  truth— 

''The  right  honourable  baronet  states,  that  the  army  was 
iosafficiebt  in  number,  aod  has  b^en  utterly  without  reinforcements* 
The  Army,  when  first  sent  out,  was  composed  of  four  divisions,  the 
Ist,  2nd,  3rd,  and  Light  Division,  besides  cavalry  and  artillery.  In 
June,  before  the  orders  were  given  to  make  a  descent  on  the  Crimea, 
if  circmmatances  were  such  as  to  justify  such  an  attack,  a  fifth  division 
was  formed  and  placed  under  the  command  of  the  lamented  Sir  G. 
Cathcartv  Now  let  me  state  the  reinforcements  that  were  sent  out 
to  the  army : — in  June  there  were  sent  941  men  ;  in  July,  45S8 
men  ;  in  August,  2032  men — yet  we  are  told  that  from  the  moment 
that  the  expedition  was  decided  on  no  reinforcements  were  sent  to 
the  army. 

Sir  J.  Pakimoton. — I  did  not  say  that. 

Then  I  wa«  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  misunderstood  the  right 
honourable  baronet;  but,  perhaps  he  will  admit  that,  subsequent  to 
the  orders  and  subsequent  to  the  landing  in  the  Crimea,  he  said  no 
attempt  was  made  to  reinforce  the  army.  Now  let  us  see  how 
that  flUrnds.  lo  September  there  were  1286  men  sent  out ;  in  October 
2855  ;  in  November  7037.  (Hear.)  Now  tliese  were  before  other 
reinforcements,  which  I  admit  were  called  for  by  subsequent  events, 
and  which  were  requested  by  Lord  Raglan  ;  but  I  do  not  count  them, 
or  seek  to  take  any  advantage  from  tliem,  but  month  by  month  state 
to  you  the  troops  sent  out.  But  you  may  argue  that  these  jeinforce- 
meats  were  sinall  for  a  power  like  Englano^  that  can  pour  out  its 
battalions  like  water.  But,  I  ask,  on  wnom  rests  the  responsibility, 
that  England  at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  must  make  small  wars. 
Why  is  it?  It  is  because  tbroueh  every  Government  and  every 
Pariiameot,  we  have  always  had  the  same  stereotyped,  system  of 
economy  in  military  affaira» 

I  am  speaking  the  whole  plain  truth  in  this  matter.^  (Hear.)  I  am 
as  much  to  ^lame  as  any  one.  I  have  held  for  some  years  the  responsible 
situation  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  I  know  what  have  been  my  own 
sbort-comings  in  this  respect,  bni  this  too  I  know,  that  whenever  I 
have  brought  forward,  as  I  have  done,  what  are  called  peace 
estimates,  1  have  constantly  been  met  with  motions  for  large  reducr. 
tions,  I  say,  therefore,  that  it  has  been  the  fault  of  all  parties,  all 
41 
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Adminifltrationsy  ever j  Parliament ;  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  my  as- 
sent to  any  exoeption,  however  eager  I  may  be  to  do  so  ;  I  have  seen 
adminbtrations  formed  of  various  parties, — ^I  have  seen  them  taking 
different  courses  on  almost  every  conceivable  subject,  but  on  one 
they  have  agreed,  and  that  has  been  the  one  to  which  I  have  aUnded 
—-one  of  improvident  economy.      What  has  been  the  result  ? 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  we  had  to  make  means,  and  to 
create  an  army,  and  to  use  it  at  the  same  time.  I  recollect  at  the 
time  when  the  Militia  Bill  was  brought  forward  by  the  honourable 
member  for  Midhurst — and  every  year  that  has  passed  has  confirmed 
the  opinion  I  entertained  of  the  wisdom  of  that  measure— we  had  a 
great  many  dbcussions  on  the  military  available  strength  of  the 
countrv,  and  honourable  gentlemen  used  arguments  to  show  that 
after  deducting  the  troops  necessary  for  the  occupation  of  our 
garrisons,  there  could  not  be  more  than  somewhere  about  ten 
thousand  available  bayonets  left  in  the  United  Kingdoms.  This  was 
a  mistake,  but  supposing  it  to  have  been  the  case,  the  blame  of  it 
would  have  to  be  attributed,  as  I  said  before,  not  to  any  particular 
but  to  all  administrations  and  in  fact  to  every  Parliament."* 

The  able  speaker  had  the  boldness  and  justice  of  his  remarks 
in  the  foregoing  extracti  amply  confirmed  and  approved  by 
the  cheers  of  the  House.  He  was  not  however  quite  so  suc- 
cessful either  in  the  House  or  out  of  the  House,  though  quite  as 
bold,  (nor  was  there  the  same  solid  foundation  in  fact  for  the 
assertion,)  when  at  a  later  period  of  his  address,  he  spoke  of 
the  facility  of  getting  recruits  for  the  Army. 

*'  The  di£5cu1ty  we  experienced  from  the  drcumstance  of  havinff 
to  make  a  g^eat  start  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  is  a  difficulty  which 
all  have  to  encounter  who  have  to  make  an  army  at  the  same  time 
that  you  are  to  use  it.  Recollect  this,  we  have  few  well-seasoned 
soldiers  in  the  country.  We  have  no  conscription  in  England  :  we 
have  no  compulsory  service  whatever  in  England,  except  for  internal 
defence ;  we  have  to  trust  enturely  to  the  voluntary  system. 

You  cannot  make  an  army  as  other  nations  may.  Tou  cannot 
make  an  army  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  or  by  an  ukase  raise  100,000 
soldiers.  We  must  get  men  wilh'nff  to  come ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
when  they  do  come,  you  have  got  the  materials  which  no  conscription 
in  the  world  can  furnish  (cheers) — ^you  have  got  for  vour  materials 
men  not  dragged  from  their  reluctant  homes  against  their  wills,  and 
from  their  peaceful  pursuits,  to  be  forced  into  scenes  of  blood  and 
scenes  of  horror  to  which  they  were  averse.  You  have  got  free  men — 
men  animated  by  high  spirits,  full  of  adventure,  full  of  life,  fiill  of 
ambition — ^men  whom  no  suffering  can  break,  who  can  never  complain 
that  one  hardship  or  suffering  to  which  they  have  been  exposed  lus 
been  forced  upon  them  by  a  tyrannical  Government. 

^  Speech  of  Bight  Honourable  Sydney  Herbert  In  the  debate  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  December  12,  1854. 
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Ton  have  had  that  difficulty*  but  you  have  bad  another — ^at  leant 
when  we  are  talking  of  augmentation,  we  have  bad  a  difficulty  which 
baa  preeaed  yery  much  upon  us  ;  for  some  time  emigration  to  a  great 
•zleiit  haa  been  going  on  from  this  country,  and  more  especiaJly 
fr«ai  the  sister  country,  Ireland,  where  it  has  dried  up  the  sources 
of  our  military  supply.  Tou  have  had  great  prosperity  in  trade  and 
agriculture,  aud  consequent  demand  for  labou]*,  and  all  that  would 
not  be  in  favour  of  the  recruiting  Serjeant.  But  when  I  look  back 
to  the  records  of  history,  and  see  what  were  the  means  bv  which  in 
former  wars  we  attempted  to  get  men—how  we  persuaded  men  into 
the  militia  by  a  bounty  of  ten  guineas,  and  drafted  them  out  of  it  by 
a  bounty  of  eleven  guineas,  and«  after  all,  we  could  only  raise  24,000 
men  in  one  year— ^md  when  I  look  at  what  has  been  done  during 
this  the  first  year  of  the  war,  I  must  confess  the  contrast  is  not  un- 
&vourable.  (Cheers.)  Taking  into  account  the  enlistments,  both  in 
the  regulars  and  the  East  India  Company's  service^  and  the  Marines* 
we  should  have  added  bv  free  enlistment  something  like  40,000  men» 
such  as  I  have  described,  to  our  forces.  I  do  say,  then,  I  reply  with 
confidence  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  augmentation  of  the  army.  We 
are  getting  men  not  faster  than  thev  are  required,  but  faster  than  we  • 
can  form  them  into  regiments,  drill  them,  and  make  them  skilful  and 
useful  soldiers  of  their  Queen  and  country.    (Cheers.)** 

The  right  honourable  gentleman's  remarks  upon  the  causes 
affectiDg  the  recruitiug  in  Ireland,  require  a  special  note  from 
us;  but  neither  can  we  let  pass  without  observation  the 
assertion  that  men  were  being  got  with  sufficient  facility  for 
the  army :  we  will  begin  our  notice  of  this  point  by  at  once 
inserting  a  short  table  giving  statistically  a  rather  decisive 
answer  or  contradiction  to  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert.  We  have  not 
the  means  at  hand  of  going  into  particulars,  and  neither  would 
it  be  Tery  useful  or  necessary :  but  the  following  figures  may 
be  entirely  depended  upon : — 
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It  chanced  to  fall  to  our  lot  the  other  day,  when  accidentally 
visiting  Chatham,  to  get  into  conversation  with  a  Serjeant  of  a 
distinguished  regiment  of  the  line,  lately  returned  from  foreign 
service.  According  to  his  own  account,  which  there  seemed 
neither  reason  nor  pretext  for  distrusting,  he  had  completed 
more  than  21  years'  service,  and  was  about  to  retire  upon  the 
pension  of  his  class,  without  any  charge  against  him,  and  with 
the  good  will  of  his  officers.  The  color-serjeant's  "  Badge" — 
two  swords  crossed  over  a  regimental  color,  above  the  chevrons 
on  his  arm,  as  also  his  good  conduct  medal,  attested  his  posi- 
tion in  his  regiment.  In  our  presence  the  question  was  put  to 
him,  whether  he  would  not  take  service  in  some  one  of  the 
militia  regiments,  where  his  knowledge  of  his  business  and 
good  testimonials  would  ensure  to  him,  at  least,  thesame rank 
with  full  pay  of  the  same,  in  addition  to  his  pension  on  discharge 
from  the  line,  and  perhaps  the  post  of  serjeant-major.  His 
answer  was  prompt  and  decisive,  "  no/*  he  said,  "  once  I  get 
the  red-coat  off  my  back,  I  never  will  let  it  near  me  again,  if 
I  starve  for  it/' 

The  service  as  at  present  managed,  can  present  but  few 
attractions  to  the  private  soldier,  to  have  inspired  the  detesta- 
tion of  it,  which  this  man's  countenance  and  manner  expressed 
when  he  uttered  the  foregoing  declaration.  Had  he  been  a 
private  reduced  from  the  rank  of  a  non-commissioned  officer, 
or  even  one  of  the  ordinary  regimental  Serjeants,  there  would 
have  been  ground  for  imputing  his  dislike  of  the  service  to 
his  failure  from  incapacity,  or  otherwise,  to  obtain  the  grade  of 
non-commissioned  officer,  which  he  actually  held.  But  as 
before  remarked,  there  was  nothing  of  the  sort. 

When  we  couple  with  this,  the  resentment  and  aversion 
generated  in  the  mind  of  the  recruit,  and  still  more  in  the 
minds  of  his  friends  and  family,  when  it  is  found  that  the  £6 
or  £8  bounty  is  after  all  but  one  pound  in  hand,  another 
pound,  or  pound's  worth  in  matters  of  clothing  and  equipment^ 
which  naturally  enough  he  had  expected  to  be  furnished  with 
free  of  cost — the  remainder  of  the  boasted  bounty  being  doled 
out  at  uncertain  future  times,  and  in  small  instalments — all 
pretext  for  wonder  ceases,  that  there  should  be  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  recruiting. 

On  the  score  of  the  recruits'  bounty,  in  particular  that 
portion  of  it  which  is  said  to  be  given  him  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  "  necessaries"  and  in  the  form  of  certain  articles  of 
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clothing  and  eqaipment^  there  will  be  occasion  to  touch  at  a 
later  period  of  our  subject. 

With  reference  to  Emigration,  its  injurious  effects  upon  the 
recruiting  system  of  these  countries,  would  we  think  have 
obtained  much  greater  notice  from  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert  in  the 
coarse  of  the  speech  of  which  we  have  given  extracts,  as  well 
as  from  other  speakers  in  the  same  debate,  but  for  prudential 
xtasona.  All  must  have  felt,  and  doubtless  did  feel,  that  of 
which  a  moment's  reflection  will  impress  the  truth  upon  the 
mind,  namely,  the  very  great  relevancy  of  this  topic  to  the 
main  subject,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  injurious  influence  in 
question.  But  it  would  not  have  been  prudent  to  declare 
authoritatively  and  officially  this  evil,  and  expose  this  weakness 
to  the  quick  and  ready  attention  of  Kussia. 

Nothing  is  so  melancholy  and  so  miserable  as  the  repetition 
by  way  of  reminder,  of  a  disastrous  prophecy  after  it  has  come 
to  pass.  Vfe  therefore  will  not  delay  with  quoting  ourselves, 
or  any  other  Cassandra^  to  prove  the  warnings  which  were 

f'ven,  and  timeously  given  of  the  future  evils  of  the  unchecked 
migration,  especially  and  transcendantly  that  from  Ireland. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  recalling  to  memory  a  few 
facts,  and  say  no  more  of  predictions.  Every  one  who  has 
resided  in  Ireland  during  the  last  dreary  nine  years,  has  seen 
and  seen  many  times,  the  long  sad  procession  at  our  ports,  of 
peasants  coming  from  various  parts  of  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  streaming  down  towards  the  huge  ships,  waiting 
in  constantly  recruited  numbers  to  receive  and  convey  them  to 
new  homes  far  across  the  Atla^itic.  AH  have  seen,  and  seen 
too  often,  the  decent  farmer,  the  thrifty  matron,  the  stout 
hearty  young  sons,  the  fine  buxom  looking  daughters,  good 
specimens  each  of  our  once  fine  peasantry,  wending  their  way 
to  the  shore,  to  cross  the  world  of  waters  to  other  lands  where 
honesty  and  industry  are  assured  of  that  protection  and  that 
free  and  fair  play  which  were  denied  to  them  at  home.  The 
fool  and  the  knave  and  the  bigot  chuckled,  and  the  expression 
soon  became  a  familiar  cant  with  them  and  their  familiars — 
"Oh  we  shall  soon  have  room  enough  in  Ireland — we  can 
well  spare  these  and  many  more.''  The  cry  was  taken  up  by 
certain  newspapers  in  England  and  by  suckling  and  drivelling 
pohlicians  affecting  to  be  statesmen.  Their  wishes  were  accom- 
plished, tAeir  predictions  verified  even  beyond  their  hopes. 
The  outgoing  of  the  people  was  incessant,  and  even  continu- 
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ally  increasing  for  at  least  seven  snccessive  years.  There  came 
to  be  "  room  enough'^  in  Ireland,  and  in  tmth  more  than  room 
enough.  Presently  quite  other  predictions  than  theirs — those 
we  have  first  allnded  to — came  also  to  be,  and  are,  while  we 
write,  being  still  further  fulfilled.  The  want  of  labor  began 
to  be  felt  for  the  arts  of  peace — the  want  of  men  is  beginning 
to  be  felt  for  the  art  of  war  ! 

At  this  moment  the  British  Government  has  its  emissaries 
and  agents  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
trying  to  coax  and  hire  back  at  an  enormous  expense  to  the 
Treasury,  and  therefore  to  the  tax  payers  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  fine  young  Irishmen  whom  (rather  than  inter- 
fere  to  ameliorate  the  social  laws  pressing  unduly  and  cruelly 
upon  them  at  home  till  the  pressure  drove  them  to  emigration), 
that  Oovernroent  with  the  express  concurrence,  nay  approval, 
of  the  heads  of  all  English  parties  of  whateveF  parliamentaiy 
shade,  allowed  to  go  and  be  lost  to  these  Kingdoms  for  ever ! 

The  reader  who  has  Thorn's  Irish  Almanac  beside  him 
need  only  open  it  at  that  very  valuable  and  well  digested  part 
of  it,  which  is  ranged  under  the  heading  of  "  Statistics  of 
Ireland,''  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  extent  and  d^ree  of 
this  disastrous  emigration.  No  doubt  many  paupers  went,  or 
were  transported  off,  bat  the  bulk  of  the  very  poor  and  the 
Tery  inefficient  remained ;  while  the  great  bulk  of  the  emigra- 
tion was  of  classes  who  had,  and  took  with  them,  some  little 
property  of  whatever  nature  it  might  be ;  and  who  themselves, 
in  their  own  vigorous  persons  and  with  their  shrewd  and  active 
intellects,  were,  and  are,  everyday  more  and  more  proved  to 
have  been  a  loss  to  their  country. 

The  want  of  men  is,  in  one  point  of  view  at  least,  even 
ludicrously  illustrated  by  what  is  taking  place  at  the  moment 
we  write.  The  high  military  authorities  have  cast  a  covetous 
eye  towards  that  splendid  body  of  men,  the  Constabulary  force 
of  Ireland.  The  following  extract  from  the  Limerick  Chronicle 
gives  an  account  of  the  recent  experiment  to  get.  hold  of  these 
fine  fellows : — 

"The  City  Limerick  Conbtabitlaht. — Tuesday  morning,  at 
nine  o'clock,  the  entire  force  of  the  Citj  Limerick  Constabulary^ 
under  Sub^Inspector  M'Leod,  were  paraded  in  fall  uniform  in  the 
barrack  square,  to  meet  Serjeant-major  Page,  of  the  ScoU'  Fusileer 
Guards,  who  had  been  sent  over  to  Ireland  from  the  Horse  Guards, 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  volunteers  from  the  Constabulary  for  the 
Guards.     Serjeant-major  Page^  who  appeared  in  full    uniform. 
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bediiened  with  gold  and  lace,  and  the  Crimea  medal  on  his  hreast, 
addressed  them  at  some  length,  stating  the  mission  he  came  on,  and 
remarking  that  a  great  number  of  non-commissioned  officers  being 
wanted  in  the  Guards,  he  thoneht  it  likely  that  many  members  of 
that  force  would  be  found  eligible  for  such  appointments.  He  then 
expatiated  on  the  ancient  and  honourable  fame  of  the  household 
troops,  and  painted  in  glowing  colours  the  military  renown  of  *  the 
Guards.'  Sub-Inspector  M'ticod  then  addressed  the  men,  and  said 
tiiat  it  was  for  them  to  judge  of  what  they  had  heard,  and  that  he 
would  be  prepared  to  take  down  the  names  of  those  who  chose  to 
step  forwiurd  and  volunteer.  This  was  followed  by  a  dead  silence  in 
the  ranks — not  a  single  man  having  presented  himself  to  the  apparent 
surprise  and  disappointment  of  the  '  Ouardsman,'  who,  after  wuting 
lome  time,  said  he  would  call  upon  them  again  on  Wednesday,  and 
see  what  a  day's  consideration  might  do.  When  the  parade  was 
dismissed,  several  of  the  men  addressed  him,  and  said  it  was  through 
no  motives  of  fear  and  disaffection  they  were  prevented  from  vo1un« 
teering,  but  that  they  could  not  understand  going  to  fight  for  glory 
in  the  Crimea  for  less  pay  and  a  less  advantageous  position  than  they 
bad  for  their  services  at  home ;  and  one  of  them  added,  that  it  must 
be  through  humbug  or  ignorance  among  the  Guards  of  what  sort  of 
a  body  the  Irish  Constabulary  was  that  such  an  absurd  proposition 
was  made  to  them.  We  may  add  with  perfect  truth,  that  a  finer  or 
more  soldierlike  body  of  men  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any 
branch  of  her  Majesty's  service  than  the  constabulary  force  in  this 
dty,  and  that  their  intelligence,  education,  and  moral  character  are 
of  the  behest  standard." 

We  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  keep  open  old  sores,  nor  to 
foster  international  disagreements,  especially  at  such  a  critical 
time  for  the  interests  of  the  empire  as  the  present.  But  the 
still  higher  interests  of  truth  compel  us  to  recall  to  mind,  that 
until  the  stress  of  doubtful  and  bloody  war  came  upon  her, 
England  was  only  too  ready  to  exclude  Irishmen  wherever  their 
services  were  not  most  imperatively  needed.  '*  No  Irish  need 
apply"  was  not  more  unmistakeably  though  tacitly  acted  upon 
in  the  case  of  the  privileged  and  honored  Segiments  of  Guards, 
than  it  is  proclaimed  and  put  forward  day  by  day  in  the  mul* 
titndinous  advertisements  of  the  outer  sheet  of  the  limes. 
England  had  her  Coldstream  and  Grenadier  Begiments  in  the 
Guards'  Brigade.  Scotland  had  her  "  Scots'  Fusilier  Guards,'' 
but  Irish  Kegiment  uf  Guards  there  was  and  is  none ;  nor 
when  the  Brigade  was  in  its  full  pride  and  strength  were  there 
perhaps  ten  individual  Irishmen  in  its  ranks,  though  Germans 
and  Belgians  were  admitted  without  hesitation  I  Nay,  so  late 
as  sii  months  ago,  three  or  four  recruiting  serjeants  of  the 
Guards  who  had,  in  what  wo  must  suppose  a  thoughtless 
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moment,  been  sent  to  Ireland,  were  almost  immediately  recalled, 
and  a  stop  put  to  the  recruiting  which  they  had  commenced. 
To  this  fact  we  can  vouch  from  personal  knowledge,  and  we 
can  state  that  the  two  most  notable  instances  of  it  occurred 
in  Dublin  and  at  Cork.  It  was  then  thought,  no  doubt,  that 
Irishmen  might  be  dispensed  with  in  the  favored  Regiments  of 
the  Empire.  They  now  find,  that  even  in  that  scanty  Brigade, 
poor  despised  Ireland's  assistance  is  needed,  and  accordingly 
they  at  length  have  made  the  call. 

As  a  parting  word  upon  the  topic  of  the  efforts  being  made 
to  get  back  for  the  army  and  the  service  of  the  state  some  of 
the  Irish  emigrants  of  the  distress-years,  the  extreme  opposi- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  United  Statea  to  those  efforts 
within  their  territory  is  to  be  noted.  That  this  opposition  does 
not  proceed  from  any  particular  love  of  our  poor  expatriated 
fellow  countryman  is  unhappily  too  well  evidenced  by  the  laws 
which  have  been  passed  from  time  to  time  in  the  New  York 
Legislature  imposing  restrictions  upon  them,  but  still  more  by 
the  '^  Knoto-notMn/'  Societies,  which  have  sprung  up  and 
spread  amongst  all  the  eastern  states  of  the  Union,  with  hosti- 
lity to  Irishmen  as  one  of  their  chief  bases  and  principles.  It 
is  simply  a  sympathy  with.  Kussia  in  the  present  struggle — a 
sympathy  partly  founded  on  commercial  rivalry  with  and  jea- 
lousy of  England ;  and  partly  upon  the  circumstance  of  their 
common  slave-holding  tendencies  and  "  institutions.'' 

Returning  to  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on 
the  Army  before  Sebastopol,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  notice, 
in  as  summary  a  manner  as  possible,  the  chief  points  of  the 
case  which  that  Committee  essays  in  its  Report  to  make  out. 

After  speaking  of  the  efforts  of  the  Aberdeen  administra- 
tion to  inform  themselves  beforehand  of  the  real  strength  of 
the  Russian  forces  in  the  Crimea,  ere  the  expedition  thither 
was  dispatched,  and  recording  the  admitted  fact  that  the  in- 
formation obtained  on  that  point  was  vague,  various  and  most 
defective ;  and  the  also  admitted  and  strange  ftict  that  "  the 
British  embassies — both  that  which  had  recently  been  with- 
drawn from  St.  Petersburgh,  and  that  actually  resident  at 
Constantinople — y^-^TQ  unable  to  furnish  any  information,"  the 
Report  goes  on  to  attribute,  and  with  reason,  much  of  the 
evils  that  liave  occurred  in  the  course  and  progress  of  the  ex- 
pedition, to  the  ill  defined  and  rather  anomalous  position  in 
which  the  Duke  of  .'Newcastle  found  hims^U  ^  Secretary  for 
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War,  under  the  recent  changes  and  re-constraction  of  the  War 
Department  of  Government.  He  had  an  enormously  weighty 
and  increasing  responsibility,  and  most  uncertain  and  defective 
powers ;  and  had  to  choose  between  groping  timidly  in  the 
dark,  with  a  caution  in  all  his  measures  which  would  have 
been  most  ruinous  to  the  earl^  prospects  of  the  expedition, 
and  doing  things  at  his  own  discretion  and  risk.  The  latter 
course,  much  to  his  credit, — a  credit  allowed  to  him  even  in 
the  cynical  pages  of  the  Beport  itself — ^he  did  not  hesitate  to 
adopt ;  and  if  he  afterwards  proved  unequal  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  burthen  thrown  upon  him,  and  of  the  extraordinarv 
emei^ncy  that  had  so  unexpectedly  arisen,  it  was  not  througn 
any  want  of  heart  or  exertion  upon  his  part. 

The  following  are  the  chief  remarks  of  the  Committee  upon 
tins  point  of  their  investigations  : — 

"  Th0  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

On  accepting  the  Secretaryship  for  War,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
foand  himself  in  this  diaadTantageons  position — he  had  no  separate 
o£Sce  for  his  departments,  he  had  no  document  prescribing  his  new 
duties,  no  precedents  for  his  guidance,  and  his  under  secretaries  were 
new  to  the  woric.  In  this  situation  he  undertook  the  superintendence 
of  numerous  departments,  with  whose  internal  organisation  he  was 
dissatisfied,  and  the  management  of  a  war  urgently  requiring  prompt 
and  vigorous  operations.  The  duke  was  inperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  best  mode  of  exercising  his  authority  over  the  subordinate  d^ 
partments,  and  these  departments  were  not.  officially  informed  of 
their  relative  position,  or  of  their  new  duties  towards  the  Minister 
for  War.  His  interference  was  sought  for  in  matters  of  detail, 
wherein  his  time  should  not  have  been  occupied,  and  he  was  left 
unacquainted  with  transactions  of  which  he  should  have  received 
official  cog^ance.  Feeling  his  large  responsibilities,  he  took  upon 
himself  to  remedy  innumerable  deficiencies  which  were  brought  to 
his  notice,  and,  in  the  meantime,  matters  of  paramount  necessity 
were  postponed. 

The  evidence,  moreover,  shows  that  the  duke  was  long  left  in 
ignorance,  or  was  misinformed,  respecting  the  progress  of  affairs  in 
the  East.  He  was  not,  until  a  late  period,  made  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  the  hospitals  at  Scutari,  and  the  horrible  mode  in  which 
the  sick  and  wounded  were  conveyed  from  Balaklava  to  the  Bos- 
phorus.  Lord  Aberdeen  has  significantly  observed  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  left  in  ignorance  longer  than  they  ought  to  have  been  of 
the  real  state  of  matters  in  the  East.  The  ministers,  he  says,  were 
informed  of  the  condition  of  the  army  from  the  public  papers  and 
private  sources  long  before  they  beard  it  officially,  and  not  hearing 
It  officially,  they  discredited  the  rumours  around  them.  Thus, 
while  the  whole  country  was  dismayed  by  reports,  and  was  eagerly 
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loolciDg  for  some  gleam  of  oAclat  intelligenoe,  tht  Oabinety  ateording 
to  the  statement  of  ministers,  was  in  darlcness. 

Harassed  by  these  rumours,  and  perplexed  by  the  indiscreet 
silence  of  those  who  should  have  enlightened  him,  the  duke  sent  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  hospitals  at  Scutari  and 
in  the  Orimea.  The  commission  was  issued  in  October ;  it  did  not 
report  until  April.  A  form  of  proceeding  suited  to  redress  grievances 
at  home,  or  to  become  a  basis  for  legislative  measures,  was  ill  adapt* 
ed  to  relieve  the  pressing  wants  of  5,000  men  suffering  under 
mismanagement  ana  neglect. 

With  the  same  benevolent  intention,  the  dtike,  throng^  the 
channel  of  the  Foreign  OfBce,  requested  Lord  Stratford  de  Bedcliffe 
to  take  upon  himself,  in  addition  to  his  many  onerous  duties,  a 
certain  amount  of  supervision  and  assistance  of  those  hosf>itals. 

The  clothing  of  tne  troops  was  not  within  the  province  of  the 
Secretary  of  State ;  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  says  it  was  extremely 
doubtful  whether  he  bad  any  right  to  interfere. — ^The  soldiers  bad 
received  the  ordinary  supply  for  the  year  ;  yet  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances  in  which  the  army  had  been  placed  induced  the  duke  to 
recommend  to  the  Commander 4n-Ghief  that  an  extra  supply  should 
be  furnished,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  warm  clothing  should  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  inclemency  of  the  weather*  The  system  of 
clothing  tlie  army  was  then,  and  still  is,  in  a  state  of  transition. 
Whenever  the  existing  contracts  cease,  the  clotbing  will  be  supplied 
by  the  Ordnance,  or  by  a  clothing  department* 

The  warm  clothing  was  considered  so  important  that,  vprni  hearing 
of  the  loss  of  the  Prince  steamer,  all  the  railitarv  departments  were 
occupied  with  this  supply.  The  Secretarv  for  War  issued  orders  ; 
the  Secretary  at  War  was  constantly  at  the  Ordnance,  urging  and 
hastening  these  proceedings ;  clothing  was  bought  i^so  in  Austria 
and  in  Switxerland.  Ambassadors,  ministers,  consuls,  and  agents, 
were  applied  to  for  assistance ;  money  was  profusely  expended,  and 
at  a  later  period  in  the  winter  the  troops  mfust  nave  received  ar 
supply  far  larger  than  was  required  for  their  reduced  numbers. ** 

From  these  half  apologetic,  half  accusatory  remarks  on  tfao 
position  and  conduct  of  the  i)uke  of  Newcastle,  the  Beport 
proceeds  to  attack  the  Ordnance  Department : — 

<*In  April,  1854,  Lord  Raglan,  the  Master-General  of  the  Ord- 
nance, was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  forces  in  the  East, 
and  shortly  afterwards  Sir  Hew  Boss  was  named  Li6utenant.GenerU 
of  the  Ordnance — an  office  which  had  been  for  many  years  abolished, 
but  which  was  now  revived 

The  evils  arising  from  the  absence  of  the  master-general  are 
abundantly  exhibited  in  the  evidence.  The  statements  of  Sir  T. 
Hastings,  the  Comptroller  of  Stores,  and  of  Mr.  Monsell,  the  Clerk 
of  the  Ordnance,  amply  prove  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  this 
department,  while  it  would  seem,  from  the  language  of  Sir  Hewr 
Boss,  that  he  was  inperfectly  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of 
the  board  of  which  he  wai  a  member. 
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From  the  evidence  it  will  be  seen  tbat  a  oonfiiot  of  authoritj  arose 
between  Ihe  members  of  this  board.  At  a  time  when  mr^nt  business 
required  their  attention  they  were  eneaged  in  dispates,  m  preparing 
statements,  and  in  making  appeals  to  Die  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
Sir  Thomas  Hastings  says,  that  although  he  made  more  than  one 
application  informing  the  Secretary  of  State  that  he  had  important 
communications  to  make  to  him,  he  received  no  answer  to  his 
letters. — Mr.  Monsell,  when  he  differed  from  the  other  members  of 
his  board,  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who,  by  lending  his 
sanction  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance,  enabled  him  to  overrule  ooth 
his  colleagues,  and  thus  interfered  in  a  matter  involving  qnestions  of 
military  discipline,  as  well  as  of  departmental  subordination.  la 
noticii^  the  unseemly  conduct  of  this  board,  and  the  differences 
which  were  brought  prominently  forward  in  the  evidence,  your 
committee  observe  with  regret  that  the  public  service  has  suffered 
from  the  want  of  judgment  and  temper  on  the  part  of  officers  who 
were  entrosted  during  a  critical  period  with  important  public  duties. 

Tour  committee  Mieve  that  Lord  Aberdeen  would  have  acted 
more  beneficially  for  the  public  service  if  he  had  appointed  another 
Master-General  when  Lord  Baglan  could  no  longer  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  a  vague  intention  of 
remodeliing  the  Ordnance  Office  affords  no  justification  for  the 
course  pursued.  If  this  office  were  deemed  to  be  imperfect,  and  ill 
adapted  for  its  functions,  there  was  the  more  need  during  its  o(»i-> 
tinned  existence  of  an  able  man  to  superintend  its  proceedings. 
The  Ordnance  Office  strikinglv  exemplifies  the  disordered  state  into 
which  a  department  may  fall  when  there  is  no  able  hand  to  guide 
It 

After  perusing  the  evidence,  it  will  excite  no  surprise  to  find  that 
the  arrangements  attempted  by  this  office  in  reference  to  warm 
clothing,  huts,  and  Minie  rifles,  were  imperfect  and  dilatory.  Huts 
were  ordered  at  Constantinople  and  Trieste,  as  well  as  in  this 
country.  The  first  order  here  was  issued  on  the  17th  of  November. 
When  the  huts  at  length  arrived  at  Balaklava,  the  exhausted  trans- 
port service  was  unable  to  convey  them  to  the  camp.  It  appears 
from  the  evidence  of  Sir  J.  Burgovne  and  Sir  F.  Smith,  that  if 
canvas  had  been  sent  for  doubling  the  tents,  and  planks  for  flooring, 
effectual  shelter  for  the  troops  would  have  been  provided  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  and  at  a  smaller  cost.  It  is  impossible  not  to  believe 
by  these  means  the  sickness  and  suffering  of  the  troops  would  have 
been  diminished. 

Your  committee  must  express  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  contract  system  under  this  department,  and  they 
eonsider  that  no  change  will  be  effective  which  does  not  lead  to  a 
revisal  and  amendment  of  this  branch  of  the  office. 

The  tools  supplied  to  the  army  are  stated  to  be  of  bad  quali^. 
Under  a  recent  order  the  Ordnance  furnish  all  tools.  The  pioneers' 
tools  were  heretofore  supplied  by  the  colonels  of  regiments.  For 
this  last  supply  the  Ordnance  is  not  responsible.  In  this  country, 
mider  a  proper  system  of  contract  and  inspection,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  obtainmg  tools  of  the  best  quality.    The  supply  of 
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inferior  tools  rotast  be  ascribed  to  cftrelessnefls  or  di^onestj  on  the 
part  of  the  persons  responsible  for  the  supply.  Your  committee 
cannot  too  forcibly  express  their  opinion  of  the  importance  of 
placing  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  the  very  best  articles  that  can  be 
provided." 

This  last  recommendation  of  the  Committee  would  read  as 
something  ludicrously  trite  and  commonplace,  did  we  not  know 
from  the  revelations  of  the  Times'  Commissioner,  confirmed 
by  the  evidence  of  unwilling  ofBcials  before  the  '*  Seba?topoI 
Committee/'  that  wliat  ought  have  been  and  should  have  been, 
and  was  to  be  fairly  expected,  proved  not  to  be  or  to  have 
been,  in  the  actual  state  of  matters  connected  with  the  Crimean 
expedition. 

it  must  be  unnecessary  to  remind  our  readers  that  before 
this  "  Report"  saw  the  light,  the  Government,  yielding  to  the 
pressure  of  popular  opinion,  which,  in  truth,  forestalled  most 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Report,  had  altogether  changed 
and  remodelled  the  constitution  of  the  Ordnance  Department, 
especially  in  the  important  particular  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
anomaly  of  having  a  military  department  of  such  consequence 
and  magnitude  separately  administered,  and  under  really  a 
quite  distinct  jurisdiction  from  the  rest  of  the  military  establish- 
ments of  the  empire.  The  Ordnance  is  now,  at  length,  as  it 
always  ought  to  have  been,  a  subordinate  department  of  the 
Horse  Guards,  and  directly  and  immediately  under  the  Com- 
mander  in  Chiefs  authority. 

The  "  Commissariat  Department"  comes  next  under  review 
in  the  Committee's  Report,  and  is  treated  with  singular  gen- 
tleness and  lenity  Why  this  should  be  we  know  not.  There 
is  no  attempt  made  to  have  it  credited  that  the  Commissariat 
of  the  army  was  properly  managed.  The  pages  of  '*  Evidence" 
subjoined  to  the  Report  are  full  of  the  most  unequivocal  tes- 
timony as  to  the  sufferings  of  our  men,  the  great  loss  to  our 
foot  regiments  and  nearly  annihilation  of  our  cavalry  force, 
from  the  deficiencies  in  the  pfovidings  of  this  department. 
Can  it  be  any  tenderness  towards  the  vaunted  "  Admirable 
Crichton"  of  the  Treasury,  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  which  has 
caused  this  most  unwonted  mildness  and  considerateiiess  to  be 
shewn  by  Mr.  Roebuck  ?  Can  it  be  the  influence  of  the  in- 
dividual in  question  upon  other  members  of  the  Committee ; 
getting  them  to  impede  and  prevent  full  enquiry,  and  to  gloss 
over  bis  own  shortcomings  ?     We  desire  not  to  be  censorious 
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or  imjasi  to  any  individual,  bat  we  confess  to  a  great  soreness 
towards  this  ofRcial  when  we  recollect  his  conduct  in  Ireland 
during  the  famine,  and  his  conduct  to  Ireland  ever  since ; 
and  when  we  find  that  the  Treasury,  whose  powers  are, 
of  course,  of  the  amplest  description,  failed  in  adequate 
provision  for  the  wants  of  our  gallant  but  grossly  ill 
treated  soldiers,  and  when  we  know  that  Sir  C.  Trevelyan 
holds  a  post  of  great  influence  in  the  Treasury,  and  is  there 
potent,  not  only  as  a  frequently  consulted  adviser,  but  as  an 
administrator  with  large  discretion  and  freedom  of  original 
action,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  despite  the  unwonted 
tenderness  of  the  Committee^s  Beport,  he  does  not  and  cannot 
stand  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  gross,  disastrous,  almost 
ruinous  mismanagement. 

The  following  extract  refers  most  directly  to  the  point  of 
the  supply  of  food  to  the  men,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
blame  of  its  defectiveness  is  sought  to  be  thrown  upon  various 
causes,  viz. :  the  want  of  care  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
minor  officials  concerned  in  its  procurement  and  distribution ; 
the  difficulties  arising  from  the  position  of  the  troops,  the 
delays  and  occasionally  severe  losses  from  bad  weather  at  sea, 
fee.  &c.  j  and  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  screen  is  thrown  over 
the  mismanagement  at  head  quarters,  that  is,  at  the  Treasury. 

*'  CommUaariat  Supplies — Food  far  the  men, 

"  The  witnesses  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  quantity  of  fresh  meat 
supplied  to  the  army  ;  the  regularity  of  the  distribution  depended 
partly  on  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  several  commissariat  officers, 
and  also  on  the  position  occupied  by  the  troops.  Until  the  end  of 
October  the  rations,  it  is  sidd^  were  furnished  with  regularity,  and 
consisted  of  fresh  meat  twice  or  thrice  in  the  week.  Mr.  Parkar, 
chaplain  to  the  first  division  from  the  28th  of  November  till  the  22nd 
of  January,  states  that  during  this  period  the  hospitals  were  supplied 
with  fresh  meat  almost  every  day ;  but  the  troops  did  not  receive  it, 
he  thinks,  above  once  a  week  ;  lie  never  knew  them*  however,  to  be 
without  rations.  Other  witnesses  say  that  the  soldiers  during  the 
winter  months  suffered  occasionally  from  want  of  their  rations,  and 
more  frequently  from  the  irregularity^  of  their  issue.  I  n  the  appendix 
a  statement  by  a  board  of  officers  will  be  found,  in  which  it  is  affirm- 
ed that  the  men  for  days  and  weeks  together  went  to  the  trenches 
with  an  insuffident  maal,  and  oftentimes  with  none  at  all,  save  a 
Uttk  biscuit  and  rum.  Any  result  derived  from  an  average  of  rations 
issued  is  delusive»  because  privation  on  one  day  is  not  compensated 
by  superfluity  on  another.  Even  when  the  men  received  a  sufficient 
meal,  the  proportion  of  salt  meat  without  an  acoompanyinff  supply 
of  vegetahles  wa^  greater  tiian  was  coiuistent  with  tlw  healUi  of  the 
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troops.  This  defteiencj  of  iVesh  meat,  the  most  wholesome*  as  well 
^s  the  cheapest  food,  is  ascribed  to  the  failure  of  the  sea  transport,  the 
ships  haviDg  been  disabled  bj  storms,  and  then  delayed  by  repairs ;  in 
one  instance  all  the  cattle  on  board  perished  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  or  from  the  violence  of  the  wares. 

Veeetables,  which,  according  to  the  intentions  of  the  Government.' 
should  have  been  issued  gratuitously,  were  very  scantily  supplied ; 
indeed,  several  witnesses  assert  that  none  were  ever  seen  in  the  camp. 
One  ship  load  of  vegetables  was  detained  in  the  harbour  until  the 
cargo  was  decayed ;  and  at  Eupatoria,  it  is  said,  there  was  an  im- 
mense store  of  onions  lying  on  tne  wharf,  while  disease,  from  want 
of  vegetables,  was  spreading  through  the  camp.  The  Deputy  Com- 
missary General  states  that  he  had  an  abundant  stock  of  rice  at 
Constantinople  during  the  time  when  it  was  wanted  even  for  the 
hospitals  in  the  Crimea.  Preserved  potatoes  were,  it  is  said,  early 
in  the  autumn  offered  to  the  soldiers,  but  rejected;  later  in  the  winter, 
when  the  supply  of  vegetables  was  essential,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  offer  was  repeated.  Coffee,  which  has  been  ordered  as  an  extra 
ration,  was  distributed  to  the  troops  in  a  green  state,  and  (there  beinff 
no  means  of  roasting)  it  was  of  little  use.  The  explanation  offeree 
to  your  Committee  on  this  point  is  not  satisfactory.  The  more 
immediate  comfort  of  the  troops  appears  to  have  been  overlooked, 
while  ingenious  arguments  on  the  volatile  aroma  of  the  berry,  and 
on  the  Turkish  mode  of  packing  coffeot  were  paying  backwards  and 
forwards  between  Commissary  General  Filder  and  Uie  Treasury. 

**  Sir  C.  Trevelyan,  speaking  as  the  head  of  the  commissariat,  and 
desirous  of  relieving  the  department  from  responsibility,  affirms  their 
conduct  throughout  to  have  been  irreproachable,  and  ascribes  blame 
to  other  persons.  According  to  his  opinion  the  Quartermaster- 
General,  for  whose  good  intentions  he  made  full  allowance,  ought  to 
bear  the  chief  responsibility.  '  This  officer,*  he  says, '  is  responsible 
for  the  road  to  the  camp  and  for  the  road  along  the  border  of  the 
harbour  at  Balaklava.  By  him  also  buildings  should  have  been 
appropriated  for  magazines,  and  stables  for  the  baggage  animaU 
should  have  been  provided.' 

"  Sir  C.  Trevelyan  also  states  that  the  endeavours  of  the  commis- 
sariat were  frustrated  by  the  mismanagement  of  the  transports,  that 
there  was  a  want  of  proper  arrangements  in  the  harbour  or  BalsJclava 
and  still  worse  disorder  at  Constantinople.  'Rear- Admiral  Boxer 
did  not,*  he  says, '  possess  the  administrative  qualifications  requisite 
for  that  important  station,  and  he  delayed  the  transports  in  the 
Bosphorus  or  appropiated  them  to  other  services.' 

''  Your  committee  have  not  been  able  to  examine  Commissary- 
General  Filder  or  Bear-Admiral  Boxer,  and  they  cannot  therefore 
decide  upon  whom  this  blame  should  rest." 

Of  coorae  Sir  Charles  Trevelvan,  like  other  persons  in  simi- 
lar case,  endeavoured  to  shift  the  blame  from  his  own  shoal** 
ders.  Of  coarse  he  ascribes  it  to  others.  Bat  it  is  not  bjr 
an^  means  equally  (^course  that  bis  excuses  should  be  accepted 
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•nd  bis  defiees  penaitted  to  succeed.  The  iagrant,  aiid  now, 
at  any  rate,  undeniable  fact,  of  the  issue  of  unroasted  ooffee 
18  patent  against  him ;  aud^  no  doubt^  there  could  be  shewn 
many  other  particular  points  of  default  had  the  enquiry  been 
more  searching  and  unsparing. 

The  evils,  blunders^  or  criminal  negligences  touched  upon 
in  other  portions  of  the  Report  sink  into  comparative  insig- 
nificance when  they  come  to  be  contrasted  with  the  shortcom- 
ings and  mismanagements  of  the  Medical  Departments  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  all  that  concemed  our  poor  soldiers  of  the 
Crimean  expedition.  It  was  one  huge  bungle  from  first  to 
last  in  the  constitution  and  conduct  of  those  departments. 
The  Director  General,  as  he  was  facetiously  called,  of  the 
whole  of  the  medical  departments,  was  in  fact  no  director  at 
aU,  but  in  fact  had  five  masters  to  direct  him,  and  whenever 
he  ventured  a  suggestion,  or  an  arrangement  of  his  own,  it 
«as  disregarded  or  nullified.  The  full  sense  of  his  false  po- 
sition does  not  seem  to  have  struck  the  individual  in  question, 
Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  till  he  had  to  recount  his  experiences 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee ;  but  when  it  did,  he  acted 
as  a  man  of  right  feeling  and  independence  should  act,  in  re* 
signing  his  office.  It  would  have  been  well  if  those  above 
him,  to  whose  blunders  and  incapacity  so  many  of  the  evils  of 
all  kinds  that  befel  our  unfortunate  expedition  are  directly  to 
be  attributed,  'had  followed  or  anticipated  the  example  set  by 
one  who  was  very  far  less  to  be  blamed  than  they.  We  pro- 
ceed to  give  an  account  of  this  "  Tragedj/  of  Errors,"  extracted 
from  the  Beport,  with  as  much  abbreviation  as  is  consiBtent 
with  deamess. 

^  The  Medital  Department  at  Home. 
The  mescal  department  of  the  army  and  ordnance  is  under  a 
director-general^  who  has  an  assistant  to  aid  him  in  his  multifarious 
duties.  &r.  Smith,  the  Director-General,  states  that  he  was  under 
the  immediate  authoritj  of  five  different  superiors — the  Command- 
er-in-Chief, the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  the  Secretanr  at  War, 
the  Master-Oenaral  of  the  Ordnance,  and  the  Board  of  Ordnanceu 

He  fiirther  states  that,  when  he  first  heard  that  a  force  would  be 
sent  to  Turkey,  he  recommended  an  ambulance  corps,  and  he  ad- 
vised that  ablebodied  soldiers  should  be  seLsetcd.  Lord  Baglaa  and 
Lord  Hardinge  obje«oted  to  taking  ftom  the  ranks  effective  fighting 
men,  and  pensioners  were  employed  instead.  Dr.  Smith  remon- 
strated in  vain. 
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The  entire  failure  of  this  corps  uid  the  consequent  sufferings  of 
the  armv  are  abundantly  proved. 

In  May,  1854»  Dr.  Smith  added  a  letter  to  the  military  secretary 
of  the  Oommander-iD -Chief,  recommending  that, 'in  the  event  of 
hospitals  being  established  at  a  distance  from  the  army,  ships  should 
be  fitted  for  the  transport  of  the  siekand  wounded.'  This  applica- 
tion was  not  attended  to. 

The  strict  economy  enforced  during  a  long  period  of  peace,  hj 
means  of  a  rigid  system  of  audit  and  account,  may  doubtless,  at  the 
first  outbreak  of  war,  have  still  fettered  Dr.  Smith,  as  well  as  other 
public  servants,  who  dreaded  to  incur  responsfhllity  for  any  expen- 
diture, however  urgenty  which  was  not  guarded  by  all  the  forms 
and  documents  usually  requh^d.  An  excess  of  caution,  in  the  first 
instance*  led  probably  to  some  evils  which  a  lavish  outlay  could  not 
afterwards  repair* 

The  Medical  Departmtnt  m  th^  East 

The  army,  when  sent  to  the  ESast»  had «  greater  nttmb^  of  tnedica! 
men  in  proportion  to  the  nuttber  of  the  trbops  than  ever  before 
«icoompanie4  a  British  army*  and  ^e  witnesses  generally  concur  in 
testifviitf  to  their  seal  and  efficiency  \  man^  of  tn€«c  were,  however, 
disabledhy  sickness  before  the  descent  on  th«  Crimea,  sb  that  after 
each  of  tbe  motions  at  Alma  and  Infc«rman  some  t'eginients  had  not 
the  requisite  number  of  fliedieai  men.  The  ambulitm^es  'ibr  the 
conveyance  of  the  sick  and  wounded  were  too  heavy,  and  ill  adapted 
for  their  purpose. 

The  medioal  men,  it  is  said,  were  indefatigable  in  their  attention  ; 
but  so  great  was  the  want  of  the  commonest  necessaries,  even  of 
bedding,  as  well  as  of  medicines  and  medical  comfbrts,  that  they 
sorrowfully  admitted  their  servkesi  to  be  of  little  avail. 

Tbe  hospital  at  Balaklava  Jhad  bu  advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
nearer  to  the  limited sup|»liea  which  were  on  board  ship;  but  the 
uncertainty  whether  or  not  Balaklava  could  be  retained  disconcerted 
the  arrai^ements  of  this  hospital,  aid  upon  one  occasion  the  patients 
were  removed.  In  regard  to  ita  >  aabsequent  condition,  there  is  a' 
difference  of  opinion,  depending  probably  upon  tite  dates  of  the 
several  visits ;  but  the  prevailing  testimony  is  to  the  effect  that  this 
hospital  was  for  many  weeks  in  a  disereditable  state. 

The  Hospitals  at  Scutari. 

When  the  army  arrived  in  the  East  various  places  were  suggested 
for  hospitals,  but  Scutari  was  eventually  decided  upon  as  fittest  for 
the  purpose. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  says  that  he  did  not  issue  any  instructiont 
as  to  hospitals  ;  he  left  that  to  be  executed  by  the  Medical  Board. 
Dr.  Smitfi,  the  Director-General  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
army,  savs  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  hospitals,  and  that 
his  interference  could  only  have  caused  confusion." 

<«Dr.  Uai),  the  Insnector.General  of  the  Army,  was  sent  by  Lord 
Baglan  to  inspect  the  bosnitals  in  October.  He  remained  at  Scutari 
about  three  weeks,  and  then  reported  them  '  to  be  in  as  good  a  state 
as  could  be  reasonably  expected.'    Dr.  Menzies  reported  periodical]  j 
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to  Dr.  Hall  as  his  official  chief.  Dr.  Hvaaes,  altbongfh  concvrring 
in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hall,  appears  snbseqnentljr  to  have  made 
several  appeals  to  the  oommandaDt  and  to  the  purveyor  for  means  of 
improving  the  condition  of  the  hospitals ;  hut  either  no  measures,  or 
DO  efficient  aad  adequate  i^easures,  seem  to  have  heen  adopted  for 
the  purpose. 

Your  committee  must  declare  it  to  be  their  opinion  that  blame 
attaches  to  Dr.  Menzies,  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  report  correctly 
the  circumstances  of  the  hospital ;  he  stated  that  he  wanted  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  storea  or  medieal  oomfbvts  at  the  time  when  hii 
patients  were  destitute  of  the  eommoiiest  Becostarits. 

With  the  confirmation  by  Dr.  Dumbreckr  D^uty-Inspeetor 
Oeneral  of  Hospitals^  of  the  whole  testimony  relating  to  this  painful 
subject,  your  committee  are  totally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the 
report  ^  Dr.  Hallf  Bwre  eapeeially  with  r^ard  to  the  Barrack 
Ho«{iiti^  the  soeae  of  so  muoh  misery  and  suffering.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  states  'that  the  dis^acelul  condition  of  the  hospitals  was 
first  brought  under  his  notice  m  the  middle  of  October.'  Dr.  Hall 
was  &t  Scutari  from  the  3rd  to  the  23rd  of  that  month.  Dr.  HalPs 
report  seems  to  have  misled  both  Lord  Raglan  and  the  Qovemment 
at  bome»  and  to  have  occasioned  much  delay  in  measures  taken 
afterwards  for  the  remedy  of  evik  which  might  have  been  arrested 
earlier  in  their  progress 

The  apothecary^  department  at  Scutari  was  in  no  better  condi- 
tion ;  his  store  was  the  general  depot,  not  only  for  the  hospitals,  but 
for  tbe  army  in  the  East ;  ^et  he  had  no  aooount  of  his  stores,  and 
never  made  an  entry  in  his  books  from  the  24th  of  September  to 
the  28th  of  November.  Yo^ar  comimttee  are  not  aware  under  what 
instructions  he  was  acting :  but  the  late  Secretary  at  War  admits 
that  such  conduct  was  a  gross  dereliction  of  duty.  It  is,  moreover, 
manifest  that  the  Government  had  been  deeeived  in  regard  to  these 
hospital  stores ;  since  Mr.  S.  Herbert  had  stated  in  the  Hou^e  of 
Commons,  *  There  have  been  all  maaner  of  fbrms  to  be  gone  throu;3:h 
before  these  stores  could  be  issued;  with  plenty  of  materials,  the 
forms  were  so  cumbrous  that  they  never  could  be  produced  with  the 
rapidity  necessary  for  the  puvposes  of  a  military  hospital.'  It  is'now 
proved  that  if  there  were  cumbrous  forms  inconveniencing  the  service 
of  tbe  hospital,  and  aggravating  the  sufferings  of  the  patients,  there 
were  at  least  no  forms  to  protect  the  public  purse  agamst  negligence 
or  peculation.  The  distress  in  these  hospitals  would  have  been  more 
severe,  and  the  sufiering  more  acute,  if  private  charity  had  not 
stepped  in  to  redress  tbe  evils  of  official  mismanagement.  Assist- 
ance which  had  been  discouraged  as  superfluous  was  eventually  found 
to  be  essential  for  the  lives  of  the  patients. 

When  the  quantities  of  hospital  stores  which  were  sent  from 
Sngland  are  contrasted  with  the  scarcity,  or,  rather,  the  absolute 
dearth  of  them  at  Scutari,  and  when  the  state  of  the  purveyor's 
accounts  is  remembered,  it  is  impossible  not  to  harbour  a  suspicioa 
that  some  dishonesty  has  been  practised  in  regard  to  these  stores* 

In  order  to  show  the  dreadful  discomfort  of  the  men,  and  the 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state, 
that  in  the  Barrack   Hospital    at  Scutari,  during  the  month  of 
42 
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November,  while  there  were  ftbont  2»00(>patientii  in  that  hospital,  the 
whole  number  of  shirts  washed  was  only  six.  At  a  later  period  it  is 
fair  to  add  that  this  glaring  evil  was  mitigated." 

The  reader  haa  now  the  pith  aad  msrrow  of  the  Beport  of 
the  Committee  on  the  state  of  our  army  in  the  Crimea  before 
him.  From  the  evidence  upon  which  this  Beport  is  baaed  we 
should  wish  to  quote  largelj,  but  our  apace  and  the  other 
portions  of  the  sulgect,  or  other  aulpjeota  with  whioh  the  pre- 
sent  paper  had  to  deal,  forbida  vts.  A  few  questioria  and 
answers,  however,  taken  bon&  fide  at  random,  will  not  occupy 
too  much  place,  and  may  serve  as  indeiesio£  what  the  bulk  of 
the  evidence  will  be  found  on  peruaal  to  eoDtain* 

At  tiie  first.page  that  we  chunee  to  opentxf  Hhia  '^  Evidenee^' 
we  find  Mr.  J.  C.  Macdonald,  the  gentleman  sent  out  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  "Tinted*  newspaper  to  administer  the 
"  charitable  fund**  subscribed  at  the  instance  of  that  journal; 
on  two  different  occasions,  for  the  relief  of  our  aaffering 
soldiers  in  the  east. 

Question  hy  Mr.  Drummond  (no.  7403)  :  '*  The  result  of  yoiir 
evidence  is,  that  there  was  a  great  deficiencj  of  ail  things  necessary 
for  the  soldier.  We  know  officially  that  ioimense  stores  have  been 
sent  out  from  this  country,  for  we  have  just  got  the  bilL  Can  yon 
tell  us  what  has  become  of  these  government  stores  ?"  Answer :  •*  I 
cannot.  It  is  quite  certain  that  they  all  left  England.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  much  came  back  to  England,  much  was  wasted^-^here 
was  stealing  to  a  very  small  extent.  A  large  proportion  of  those 
stores  are  still  out  of  the  right  place  and  l«st  ftignt  ol*.** 

Question :  «  When  you  personally  ins|«eted  the  Scutari  hoapUat 
did  you  find  a  great  want  or  comforts  there  ?"  Answer :  "  Undoubt- 
edly. ...  It  vould  be  difficult  to  enumer&teall  the  wants  they  wBre 
so  many.  .  .  .  There  was  a  WBn4>  of  utetfsih  of  all  Mnds^  dishes  atid 
the  means  of  personal oleaaliAWSy  toEWvUifij^  and  shit^tig,  an  immense 
want  of  that.  .  .  .  Whan,  the  supply  of  medical  Blore9  ran  o&t* 
there  were  no  means  of  reinstating  the  actual  thins  wnnted.  ;  .  • 
The  wants  of  the  hospital  might  nave  been  supplied  from  Constan- 
tinople, but  things  were  sent  for  from  England. ,  The  Pfehch  go- 
vernment have  a  system  of  establishing  st^N^ks  of  everything  that 
was  wanted.  They  had  a  stocli  of  everythtngi  and  the'coiisM|uetice 
was  their  supplies  never  ran  out,  and  when  tm&e  stocks  ran  low  they 
were  immediately  reinforced.  With  us  no  stocks  were  formed^  and. 
when  our  supply  was  exhausted  we  were  in  wani  and  did  noi  know  what 
to  do." !  I  l^Schattopol  Commkiee  Report,  Ai^pekdix  cf  Boidence,  pp. 
335-336,  SiC. 

We  might  quote,  of  course,  more  extensively  and  even  more 
aptly  and  pointedly  from  Mr.  Macdonald*s  evidence,  but  arc 
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qoite  siiiisfied  that  even  the  IHtle  we  have  given,  taken,  as  it 
hdd  been,  here  and  there  by  chance,  is  suJScient  to  indicate 
the  strength  of  the  bases  on  which  the  Rejwrt  of  the  Sebasto- 
pol  Snqidrjr  Committee  is  fouhded.  Mr.  MacdonaId*s  evidence 
i»abimdairtly  borne  out  by  othfcr  witneses,  utterly  unconnected 
with  bim. 

The  defedivenfies  oif  our  arrangements  as  compared  with 
llioae  of  tile*  French,  is  exfiosed  and  borne  witness  to  in  every 
{Mirl  of  the  subject  matter  with  which  the  committee  had  to 
dcid«  It  was  not  merely  in  reference  to  medical  stores,  as 
menlioaed'in.tiw  extcaets  just  given,  but  in  fact  as  to  every- 
thing else,  and  in  every  branch  and  department  of  our  service. 
(^ningtke  evidenee  of  Mr*  Laiyai^d,  M.P.,  who  had  personally 
witnessed  what  he  described,  we  find  the  foQowing  :— 

^'.We  had  a  great  deficieDCjr  of  large  boats  for  landing  horaes  and 
artillerY  (at  Eupatoria).     Toe  Freach  had  to  lend  us  their  large 

flat  bottomed  boats  for  the  purpose The  difference  between 

the  relative  force  of  English  and  Frenoh  transports^  was  this — Our 
transports  were  of  a  rery  large  size  indeed,  certainly  no  brigs,  nor 
aajthiog  smaller  than  a  three-masted  ship  ;-*Tbe  English  toree  of 
transports  was  in  fact  incomparablT  greater  and  larger  than  the 
French ;  yet  the  latter  brought  with  tnem  their  ambulance  train, 
all  the  moles  for  the  sick  and  wonnded,  besides  the  various  ammuni* 
tioQ  cafls  and  other  oars.  These  they  brought  in  their  small  yes. 
sflh.  Webroi%ht  no  baggage  animals  whatever."  pp.  12^  124, 
&c.,  Keport. 

The  bulk  6{  hie  evidence  h  in  the  same  strain,  shewitig 
deffeieneies,  arid  etpaiang  ^itarits  evefywhere  on  th6  English 
side,  while  he  everywhere  lells  of  the  superior  preparations 
and  fdmishiag  of  the  French.  In  fact  it  is  evidefnt  from  him 
that  official  blundering,  or  negligenee,  very  considerably  more 
than  noaired  the  great  superiofEty  in  means  of  transport  which 
the  English  had  fi*om  the  beginning  over  the  French,  and 
rendered  that  superiority  utterly  useless. 

To  quote  at  greater  length  from  the  lieport  and  its  evidence 
weald  be  to  transgress  all  suitable  limit  of  extract,  and  there- 
fore reserving  the  right  of  occasional  and  brief  references 
hereafter,  we  proceed  to  other  parts  of  our  subject. 

The  soldier — the  common  jmvate  soldier — is  now,  to  use 
the  parrot  words  of  commerce,  becoming  an  article  of  prime 
iuaportance  in  the  market.  The  supply  is  by  no  means  equal 
to  the  demand,. and  the  latter  is  every  day  increasing  in  dis^ 
proportion'  to  the  former,  according  as  each  post  brings  us 
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over  and  over  again  the  melancholy  tale  of  fresh  victims 
swallowed  up  in  hundreds  by.  the  raveaing  maw  of  waf.  In 
an  earlier  page  of  the  present  aitkle,  we  haye  given  a  few 
brief  statistics  to  shew  the  difficulty  that  is  found  in  getting 
men,  and  have  also  alluded  to  the  effect  of  the  last  eight 
years'  emigration  frooi  Ireland  on  the  progress  and  prospects 
of  enlistmeat.  It  is  dear  that  aome  alimnlua  is  ^^anttng^  and 
it  is  our  business  and  intention  to  endeavour  to  point  but  its 
nature  to  our  readers. 

In  the  first  place,  the  old  swin^,  for  auch  it  really  and 
literally  was  ana  is^  and  is  so  confesaed  to  be  amongst  military 
men,  when  they  come  to  talk  about  it,  the  fAA  &mindle  of  the 
so  called  "  bounty^'  system  must  be  done  away  with  :  on  this 
head  we  have  already  dilated  at  some  length  in  an  article  of 
the  last  number  of  the  Irish  Qua&ti&&ly  Eisvisw  ;  and  need 
not  therefore,  go  over  the  same  ground.  We  spoke  of  the 
expectations  of  the  young  recruit  and  of  his  family  when 
reading  the  well  trumped  up  placard,  announcing  the  promised 
bounty  of  £5,  a  sum  that  appears  to  him  and  them  a  little 
fortune ;  we  spoke  of  the  cruel  disappointment  he  inevitably 
undergoes  when  he  finds  that  at  most  he  really  gets  only  £1 
in  hand ;  and  the  rest,  partly  in  necessaries  whi(3i  he  expected 
would  have  been  furnished  to  him  gratis,  and  in  distant  in- 
stalments. And  finally  we  expressed  our  belief,  amounting 
indeed  to  a  moral  certainty,  based  upon  oux  own  experience  as 
well  as  on  that  of  others,  that  this  {^^^,  as  in  effect  it  is, 
tends  like  all  other  trickery,  in  the  end  to  defeat  its  own  ob- 
jects, and  put  a  heavy  difficulty  in  the  way  of  enlistment,  in 
consequence  of  the  warnings  wliich  the  friends  of  those  en- 
trapped by  it  are  sare  to  communioate  to  others. 

Some  remarks  in  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Naval  and 
Military  Gazette,"  are  so  pertinent  to  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject, that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  in^^rt  them  here  in  place  of 
more  extended  observations  of  our  own.  They  originated  in 
a  discussion  upon  the  Secretary  of  War's  new  proposal  of  a 
scheme  of  increased  pay  to  the  soldier  for  service  in  the  field  ; 
and  after  alluding  to  that  scheme  and  making  a  suggestion 
upon  it,  they  proceeded  to  remark  more  generally  upon  his 
pay  altogether, 

"  The  announcement  that  double  pay  would  be  issued  to  all 
soldiers  in  the  field  startled  the  isle  from  its  propriety  ;  ai»l  foreseeing 
the  difficulties  in  effecting  the  measure  so  as  to  give  sat^£»ctiQn  to 
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tfce  soMterSy  we  at  once  blurted  out  our  indignation  at  the  intention 
to  keef)  back  tiua  increased  pay  from  the  soldier  while  serving  in  the 
£eld,  and  oolj  to  issne  it  when  he  might  be  dischasiged,  or  after  his 
d^ath  to  his  relatives.  Knowing  as  we  well  did  that  the  object  in 
giving  double  pay  was  solely  to  entice  men  to  enlist*  we  pointed  out 
how  utterly  the  measure  would  fail,  and  that  if  men  were  wanted 
the  enjoyment  of  the  money  must  be  immediate,  and  not  merely  prog- 
pecftnR.  •  We  winuld  tA  anyone  versed  in  actuary  caloutatmns,  what 
ia  the  yalue  of  a  soldier's  life  on  service  in  the  Ortmea  ?  Is  it  worth 
ayear'^  purchase?  How  then  could  it  have  been  supposed  that  a 
remote  and  very  doubtful  enjoyment  of  accumulated  pay  could  allure 
tnen,  io  whom  the  present  was  all  in  all,  to  enter  the  army  ?  We 
at  once  ^itflted,  frotn  out*  lon^  intercotirse  with  soldiers,  that  if  6d.  a 
day  were  paid  faithiAiUy,  without  any  of  the  faumbog  deductions  in 
wluch  War-office  W^rants  delight,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  thou- 
sand, who  would  enter  the  Service.  Soldiers  now-a-days  are  not  like 
mackerel,  to  be  caught  with  red  cloth  only.  The  hook  must  be 
baited  with  some  more  enticing  and  substantial  lure. 

Now»  we  cannot  of  course  say  whal  plan&  after^thoughts  may 
have  devised  in  the  War  Departn»ent  ]  but  itfttriick  ua  from  the  very 
first  that  ti/ree  ration  would  have  been  a  good  beginning*  and  possibly 
an  augmented  and  better  sort  of  ration,  leaving  the  pay  as  hereto- 
fore. If  the  soldier  had  his  shilling  free  of  all  deductions  for 
messing,  and  if  be  were  to  be  relieved  A*om  all  hospital  cbai]re8 
while  serving  in  the  field,  we  think  he  would  be  amply  paid.  The 
abolition  of  the  very  complicated  stoppages  !for  rations  and  for 
hospital  charges  would  thus  be  aocompllsned,  and  one  long  step 
taken  towards  simnlification  of  system.  We  have  an  aversion  to 
meddle  with  the  soldiers'  actual  pay,  and  we  are,  therefore,  strong 
advocates  for  giving  him  a  free  and 'better  ration,  aad  not  requiring 
him*  to  pay  for  kis  support  and  cure  ii^  hospital  by  stoppages  from 
it. 

We  would  even  go  farther,  if  we  could,  and  a«V  that  the  soldier 
should  not  be  required  to  so  largely  clothe  himself  out  of  his  pay, 
but  that  be  sbould  only  be  required  to  keep  up  shirts,  socks,  and  the 
small  articles  of  bis  kit.  It  has  always  seemed  to  us  very  hard  that 
the  soldier  should  be  forced  to  pay  for  his  knapsack,  bis  forage  cap, 
his  boots,  and  his  trousers ;  for  it  is  notorious  that  the  one  pair  of 
boots  and  the  one  pair  of  trousers  issued  free  to  him  annually  ai  e 
not  sujBcient,  and  that  he  has  to  provide  out  of  his  pay  those  artich  s 
at  least  onee  hi  every  twelve  months.  If  it  were  generally  known 
thai;  the  soldier  would.have  his  pay  in  oash,  clear  of  these  innumerable 
charges  which  now  diminish  it  to  about  2d.  a-day  in  coin,  we  should 
soon  find  men  in  abundance,  ready  and  willing  to  take  the  shilling, 
not  as  now  in  mere  token  of  enlistment,  but  as  the  daily  means  of 
useful  expenditure,  agreeable  recreation,  or  careful  saving.  There 
are  men  who  would  enlist  with  each  of  these  objects,  who  now  prefer 
the  hardest  and  filthiest  labours  to  the  comparatively  easy  and 
certainly  clean  and  wholesome  life  of  the  soldier.  The  days  have 
passed  when  we  might  load  the  backs  of  our  soldiers  with  the 
burdens  of  donkeys,  deduct  firom  their  pay  at  our  whim,  rule  them 
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with  a  rod  of  iron,  deny  them  all  education^  and  aiW  malftug  them 
brutes  as  far  as  brave  men  could  be  made  such,  then  in  the  day  of 
battle  call  upon  them  to  be  heroes !  War  has  ever  been  in  the  hands 
of  Providence  a  means  of  civilisation,  let  us  hope  that  it  may  be  to 
those  engaged  in  it  a  means  of  amelioration/' 

The  civilian  reader  may,  if  he  take  any  interest  whatever 
in  our  subject,  feel  a  wish  to  be  made  aware  of  the  nature  d 
the  dedactions  from  a  soldier's  pay.  The  following  statements 
will  give  him  much  of  the  information  he  desires :  being 
literal  copies  from  the  "  (Company's  licdger'*  wiiidi  every 
regimental  officer  commanding  a  troop  in  the  cavalry  or 
company  in  the  infantry  is  obligod^  with  the  assistance  of  his 
pay-serjeant,  to  keep  ;  and  lo  make  up  at  the  end  of  each 
month.  We  give  two  such  accounts;  one  in  which  the 
soidier  was  found  to  have  money  owing  to  him  at  the  termina- 
tion of  such  period : — the  other  when  he  was  found  to  be  in 
debt.  The  first  account  further  shews  the  charges  which  the 
recruit  to  his  amazement  and  dismay  finds  to  be  upon  him  in 
the  very  first  month  of  his  soldiering — the  other  the  charges 
that  come  upon  him  at  a  later  period  of  his  service. 


Dr. 


Name  of  tie  Soidier, 

Private  A.  B.-^-No.  240. 


0-. 


Date 

18 

Soma  paid, 

£  a.  d. 

Date 

18 

▲motintorpcit, 
AUowaoce^  ^ 

£  t.  d. 

Nov. 

20Daj3rtinMeM«t 
Amount  of  Dally  Pay 
Sheeta  3(2.,  U«ir  cutting  Id. 
3  ShirU  4t.,  3  pair  Socks 

1*.  lOd.           *        .       . 
2  Towela  1*.  U^  Braoea 

If.  Id.    .       -       .       - 

Knife,  Fork,  an4  Spoon     - 

Holdall  7d^  Raaor  lOd.     - 
Blacking  id.,  Cloth  bniah 
1(W.       .      .      ^      . 
Button-stick  and  Brush    - 
Shoe-brush  3|rf.,  Comb  Sd. 
Mitt8llci.,SpQO90  6d.       - 
Forage  Cap  and  Number  - 
Stock  d\d..  Chin-strap  3d. 
Barrack  Damages 
Balance  Creditor 

Signed 

A,B. 
(The  Private's  namd.) 

0  U    6 
0    8    0 
0    0    8 

0   ft  10 

0    9    6 

0    0  IL 
0    1    1 
0    16 

0    1    3| 
0    0    6i 
0    0    81 
0    14 
0    2    4 
0    0    6| 
0    0    11 
0    4    8i 

Not. 

Boonty     «... 

31  Days  Pay  at  la.    - 

21  Days  Uauor  Ifoncy     - 

CD. 

(Name  of  the  Captoln  of 
the  Conipaiiy.) 

I    I    0 
1    1    0 
0    1    » 

3    8    9 

2    8     » 
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A\IM«  of  ike  SoUier 

240,  PrivaU  A.  B. 


Cr. 


Dtte 
18 

flnnupald, 
ArtklMftinilBbed,*e, 

£«.<<. 

Ottte 
18 

AnooDtofPay, 
AUowanoot,  Ac. 

£  B.  d. 

Jfar 

31D»3>«falfi«at74A    ■ 

Amomit  of  Dally  P»f 
Sheet*  «.,  Hair  cuttftigfM. 
BotrackiHHiuiget.  Washing 
1  pair  Sommer  Trowwrs  - 

CD, 

Captain 

0  19    44 
0    9    ? 
0    0    8 
0    1    7 
0    7    0 
0    4    i 

9    9    4» 

CredittnApill         -       *- 
81  Daya  Pay  at  It.    - 
81  Dayf  Uqoor  Money     - 
Inflfealmeot  of  Boanty 
Balance  Debtor 

A.B. 
(Prirate**  Name) 

0  1    91 

1  11    0 
0    9    7 
0    6    9 
0    19 

9    9    4i 

In  the  foregoing  the  state  of  the  soldier'^  ficeounts  is  shewn 
at  two  diObrent  periods,  viz.  November,  Mfheu  he  is  supposed 
to  have  been  culisied^  and  May,  when  another  instalment  of  his 
''  bounty*  has  been  paid  to  him.  It  will  be  seen  how  little 
he  has  enjoyed  of  the  former  large  instahnent,  and  how  not- 
withstanding the  tardy  but  most  opportune  arrival  of  another 
instalment,  the  charges  he  has  been  put  to  run  him  into  debt. 

There  are  other  casual  items  to  be  taken  into  account,  such 
as  "hospital  charges" — the  larger  and  truly  exorbitant 
"  barrack  damages^'  which  are  sure  to  be  sent  after  a  regiment 
when  it  has  just  changed  quarters — stoppages  of  pay  in  pun* 
ishment  of  misdemeanors,  (or  in  military  parlance  •*  crimes), 
ftc.  &c. — which  give  variety  to  the  face  of  the  soldier's  ac- 
counts, but  all  alike  tend  to  diminish  the  modicum  he  is 
nominally  allowed.  The  latter  item  named  is  of  course  one 
quite  justifiable,  and  indeed  quite  indispensable  too  often ;  but 
the  two  first  are  often  quite  otherwise ;  especially  the  item  of 
*'  barrack  damages"  on  change  of  quarters.  We  have  seen 
the  charge  under  this  head,  namely,  for  damages  to  the  scan- 
tily furnished,  rough  barrack-rooms  of  a  regiment  amount  to 
as  high  as  two  shillings  per  head,  and  sometimes  beyond  that ; 
a  sum  which  equals  two  days  of  a  soldier's  nominal  pay,  but 
really  equal  to  six  days  of  the  payments  he  actually  receives  in 
cash. 

If,  however,  the  legal  and  established  deductions  from  the 
soldier's  pay,  &c.  appear  hard,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  is 
well  guarded  and  protected  against  any  unlawful  or  fraudulent 
encroachment  thereupon.     The    "Ledger*'  already    quoted 
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from,  is  a  large  account  book  kept  in  each  of  the  scvettil  "  com- 
panies*' of  which  a  regiment  is  composed,  by  the  captain  com- 
manding each,  with  the  assistance  of  a  non-commissioned  officer, 
denominated  the  "  pay-seneant**  of  the  company,  and  acting 
as  the  Captain's  clerk  in  all  matters  of  account  concerning  tins 
company,  and  as  his  •'  covering-serjeant/'  or  rere-rank  man 
in  the  field.  In  this  Ledger  each  soldier's  accounts  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  set  down  item  by  item,  both  as  to  *' credit*^  or 
^'  debt,'^  on  a  page  especially  appropriated  to,  and  kept  for 
himself;  and  at  the  end  of  each  month,  his  Captain  is  bound 
to  cause  this  account  to  be  read  over  in  his  own  presence  to 
the  private,  and  to  ask  the  latter  whether  or  no  he  is  satisfied 
with  it.  If  the  soldier  say  no,  the  Captain  must  explain  it  to 
him,  and  although  if  it  appear  to  the  officer  that  the  man's 
^objection  is  frivolous  and  vexatious,  he  can  punish  him  for  not 
agreeing  to  the  account,yet  the  man  can  appeal  to  their  common 
commanding  officer  if  he  choose;  and  even  beyond  him  to  the 
general  commanding  in  the  District. 

If  the  private  acquiesce  in  the  account,  he  signs,  as  we  have 
seen,  on  the  credit  side  of  it,  if  he  be  in  credit,  and  his  officer 
on  the  other,  and  vice  versa,  if  he  be  in  debt.  If  he  cannot 
write  he  makes  his  mark,  and  the  name  of  a  witness  to  his  so 
doing,  is  written  thereunder: — such  witness  not  to  he  the 
officer,  nor  the  pay-serjeant. 

The  "  Ledger^'  then  remains  in  the  captain^s  hands  (or  those 
of  his  pay-serjeant  for  him — as  his  voucher  for  having  duly 

Slid  and  provisioned  his  men  during  the  month  just  expired, 
ut  his  responsibility  by  no  means  terminates  with  this,  and 
the  soldier  has  other  protections  even  after  he  has  signed. 
In  the  first  place,  the  captain  must  submit  his  Ledger  for  in- 
spection by  the  major  of  the  wing  of  the  regiment  to  which 
his  company  belongs  within  six  days  after  the  termination  of 
the  monthly  account.  The  major  inspects  accordingly  and 
requires  and  receives  explanations  of  any  item,  or  set  of  items 
that  he  considers  it  proper  to  enquire  into ;  and  if  necessary 
reports  the  matter  to  the  commanding  officer,  that  he  may  call 
the  parties  before  him  in  the  orderly  room  and  investigate  it. 
In  the  next  place,  the  ''pay  sheet*'  of  the  company,  which 
contains  a  particular  specification  of  every  penny  of  disburse- 
ment for  and  to  the  soldier  made  by  the  omcer  of  the  company, 
personally  or  through  his  pay-serjeant,  must  be  sent  in  to  the 
paymaster  of  the  regiment,  to  be  by  him  compared  with  the 
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anoDBt  of- the  momes  drawn  by  the  captain  during  the  month, 
afid  al«>  witli  the  ef^iinate  of  what  onght  to  have  been  paid,  or 
in  other  words^  what  the  cost  of  the  company  ought  to  have 
been  daring  the  month.  Along  with  this  there  goes  in  also 
an  *'  dequUiance  Holt,'*  or  list  of  the  names  of  every  man ; 
with  aet  opposite  to  them,  the  several  sums  in  which  they 
i^pear  ia  credit  or  indebted  in  the  compan/s  ledger,  and  the 
name  of  each  most  be  by  himself  either  written  or  **  markecP* 
after  each  sum,  in  verification  of  it.  The  paymaster  has  thus 
a  doaUe  check  on  the  captain — first  as  regards  the  actual 
total  aum  given  the  latter  to  pay  his  company,  during  the 
month ;  and  secondly  as  regards*  the  state  of  each  soldier's 
acooant. 

But  the  soldier  has  yet  an  additional  protection.  He  is  given 
and  directed  always  to  keep  a  ''small  book'^  of  the  nature  of 
a  pocket  book,  in  which  aiter  some  preliminary  pages  of  print 
detailing  the  regulations  of  the  army,  as  to  length  of  service, 
pensions,  &c.,  there  are  pages  on  which  his  name,  birth  place, 
age,  parentage,  &c.  &c.  are  entered,  and  subsequently  the  state 
of  his  account  at  the  end  of  each  month,  the  column  for  each 
signed  by  himself  if  he  be  in  debt,  and  b^  the  captain  if  he  be 
in  C0sdit,  and  the  amount  set  down  for  hiro  in  these  colutans, 
fliaat  in  every  case  correspond  with  the  amounts  set  down  and 
signed  in  the  Ledger,  and  in  the  Acquittance  Boll. 

Finallyj  althoagh  every  one  of  the  requirements  we  have  de- 
tailed may  have  been  satisfactorily  fulfilled,  and  even  though 
months  msg  have  gone  by,  the  captain  is  still  liable  to  be 
called  to  account  by  the  general  ofiScer  of  the  District,  if  in 
one  of  his  regular  or  extraordinary  inspections  of  the  Regi- 
ment in  its  domestic  economy,  as  well  as  in  its  field-efficiency, 
he  should  on  examining,  as  he  always  does  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  the  companies'  books,  he  chance  to  light  upon  any 
statement  which  does  not  appear  .to  him  clear  or  accurately 
made  oiLt>  or  any  discrepancy  between  the  figures  or  sums  in  the 
Ledger  aet  down  foj^,  or  against  a  soldier,  and  the  sums  simi- 
larly set  down  for,  or  against  him  in  his  own  ''  small  book.'' 
These  "  small  books,'*  as  they  are  usually  denominated,  are 
often  called  for  during  the  progress  of  the  "  inspections,"  we 
have  spoken  of;  and  on  the  soldier  producing  them,  the 
captain  is  on  Qxt  spot  required  to  show  the  corresponding 
amount  in  hie  *' Ledger/'  Questions  too  are  put  in  each 
mesa  to  the  privates  themselves  by  the  General,  as  to  the  qua- 
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litj,  quantity  and  price  of  tUe  provUioii^  ih&f  are  usuaUjr 
served  with,  aud  the  pay  ^ijeant,  and  tlm>ugli  him  tlie  G»p<- 
taiiij  is  brought  to  book^  if  there  appear  toy  juai  groimd  af 
complaint  iu  those  particulare  on  the  part  of  the  mea. 

We  have  been  thua  minute  in  details,  in  order  4hat  what 
there  is  of  good  in  the  existing  system  of  tr«aU»iant  of  thia 
soldier  should  be  fairly  staled^  as  well  as  what  these  is  of  do* 
fective  and  bad.  But  wc  by  no  means  intend,  or  have  dreamt 
of  intending  to  eiLCuse,  pr  ip  any  way  to  extenuate  what  there 
is  of  bad  in  the  system  pn  account  of  that  good«  AU  of  the 
latter  could  be  preserved  intact,  if  the  system  were  thonged,  uo 
matter  how  widely  in  other  respects;  and  no  matter  hew 
amended  in  those  respects,  as  amended  it  surely  must  be  -as  to 
them  by  any  change  at  all. 

What  cliange  should  there  be  in  tlie  soldier^s  condition  and 
treatment  ?  The  first  answer  we  anticipote  at  onoe :  it  hmm 
that  which  has  become  the  trite  and  hackneyed  remedy  propue* 
ed  on  all  occasions  when  the  soldier  is  the  subgQot  of  popular 
discussion.  That  answer  is.-^open  the  waj  to  piomotion  frou 
the  ranks. 

Tlus  point  is  one  of  no  oommon  inte;i}est  bA  the  present 
moment,  not  merely  as  it  m^ht  effect  t}ie  oonditioni  character 
aud  tone  of  our  army  iu  the  Grim«ai  aiid  generally  tlie  weUare 
of  oar  Military  Eorce,  but  also  in  its  hearing  upon  and  eon* 
nexion  with,  the  state  of  our  social  acTsuigemeaits,at  home. 

It  appears  to  us  idle  to  think  that  any  considerable  change 
in  reapect  to  the  officering  of  our  armies  could  be  carried  out^ 
or  could  work  without  a  corresponding,  or  very  speedi^  conse* 
cutive  change  in  what  may  be  called  the  officering  of  oivil 
society.  In  other  word?,  if  what  is  by  an  exaggeration  of  t^rme 
and  facts  now  called  the  aristocratic  constitution  of  the  military 
establishment  of  these  countries  be  reversed,  or  upset,  our 
social  arrangements  in  civil  life  cannot  very  long  remain  as 
they  are ;  a  change  iu  the  latter  would  naturally,  or  by  coercion 
follow  a  change  iu  the  first,  owing  to  the  precedent  and  exam* 
pie  given,  aud  the  strong  tendency  there  is  in  the  Eziglisb 
public  mind  at  present  in  the  direction  of  revolution. 

We  have  used  the  word  "  exaggeration,'^  in  speakijig  of  the 
application  of  the  term,  "  aristocratic,''  in  an  invidious  sense, 
to  the  actual  state  of  things  as  regards  the  officeriog  of  our 
troops.  No  doubt  there  has  been  much  fa\K>ritis(n,  and  a 
very  large,  nay  exceeding,  proportion  of  the  prises  of  the  inili* 
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ttfj  proftBsion  hsft  been  awarded  to  the  htgh-bom  of  the 
eoiiBtry^  to  the  gfeal  and  uiijast  detriment  of  the  well  dewrv- 
ing  filebeiaii.  Boi  tlie  praotioe  even  at  its  worst  was  not  by 
any  means  «>  bad  as  stated,  and'  it  has  become,  and  is  eteiy 
day  moieand  more  behig  altered  and  amended.  That  it  should 
itik  be  populaily  reputed  to  subsist  in  all  its  flagrancy,  is 
simply  owii^  to  the  serious  defeat  in  our  military  system  con- 
fisting  in  the  want  of  soffieient  iuteroourse  with,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  men  und^  their  eommand,  on  the  part  of  the 
itgimental  officers  of  the  British  Army.  Offieeis  are  practi- 
cally diseoanged  from  such  intercourse,  and  what  is  rightly 
ailrtbatable  to  the  effeet  of  custom  and  precedent,  coupled 
with  the  naturally  reserved  and  constrained  manner  of  English- 
men, is  wrongly  set  down  to  be  the  result  of  orerweening  pride 
of  birth.  We  would  freely  gage  that  if  an  examination  were 
poflrible,  into  ^e  relations  subsisting  between  officers  and  men 
thioughont  the  Brituh  Army,  this  result  would  come  out,  viz* 
duit  the  officers  least  conversant  with  the  dispositions,  tempers, 
fte«  &c«  of  the  men  under  their  command  would  be  found  to  be 
for  by  far  the  major  part,  scions,  not  of  the  high  aristocratic 
fnaittss  of  the  land,  but  sons  of  wealthy  and  successful  trades- 
men, merchants,  manufacturers,  and  to  a  lesser,  but  still  a 
\apg6  extent^  sons  of  persons  moving  in  circles  of  society  o€ 
even  less  oristocnitio  rank. 

The  fiystem  itself  is  the  first,  as  it  is  tiie  gieatest  sinner 
itk  these  respeets;  and  its  manifestations  are  the  source  of 
much  wonder  and  oomment  to  fereigners.  It  was  but  the 
other  day  that  one  of  the  fltst  Piedmontese  bulletins  after  the 
knding  in  the  Crimea  of  the  Sardinian  contingent,  thus 
Bodoed  the  fact  we  are  alhding  to : — 

**  The  officers  of  the  Eoglish  troops  are  a  fiae  set  of  men*  aii4 
lead  on  their  troops  admirably  mhen  the  hgiir  of  battle  comes. 
But  it  snrprises  us  to  see  that  at  all  other  times,  when  duty  does 
not  absolutely  require  their  presence,  they  are  absent  from  them, 
aad  never  mix  with  them  so  as  to  know  and  understand  their  men  as 
oorofitersdOf  and  l^BO  tboseof 'the  Freach  army.  Tbey  leave 
altogether  to  the  care  of  the  noiv-commi&iioned  oC&cers,  who  ia  fact 
are  the  real  working  men  of  the  Regiments  to  which  they  respectively 
belong." 

All  Ais  is  quite  ixxie  speaking  generally,  and  of  the  British 
officers  on  an  average*  There  are  many  and  marked  exceptions 
most  ondottbtediy,  but  exoeptious  they  also  most  undoubtedly 
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ate.  We  bave  in  a  fortn^' artiele  referred  to  tfiir  isub}ed; 
treated  of  whh  great  knowled^  of,  and  evident '  efxperientce 
upon  ity'as  weUas  wMi  no  Ifttk  graphic  power^  b j  r  writilr  tix 
Frazer's  Magaeine,  imniber  for  April  last;  and  tberefore  need' 
not  gor  iito  details  lipott  it  at  present :  Btrt  it  is  the  result  of 
national  habits  and  manners.  There  is  quite  the  dame  distance 
and  want  of  intimacy  betw^n  the  conresjpondii^  classes  in 
civil  life  in  these  countries^  namely,  the  private  gentleman  and 
the  labourer  or  artisan,  and  there'ls  aho  exatftly  the  same  con- 
trast between  foreign  eountries  and  these  conntries  in  those 
respects.  And  the  British  soldier  genersilly  speaking,  wonM 
not  appreciate  any  very  great  ehange  of  treatment,  bat  judging 
from  precedent,  wbei^ever  the  expieriment  has  been  tried  in 
civil  life,v0uld  abase  and  presume  upon  it.  It  will  iiotbe 
accounted  any  wanton,  or  unfair  and  ungenemns  disparage- 
ment of  t.he  British  soldiers  properly  so  called,  that  is  to  say' 
of  the  soldier  natives  of  Great  Britain  in  eldusioh  of  those 
born  in  Iceland,  if  we  say  that  at  least  with^  them  the  result 
last  mentioned  would  be  certain  to  arrive.  Their  own  uTtters 
and  even  their  panegyrists  confess  a  thousand  times  over  that 
''  John  Bcill'^  and  ''  Sawnie"*  are  uneooth  animals  enough  in 
grain,  and  in  t^e  uncultivated  speeimen ;  wh!k  '^Fat''  has 
much  of  native  and  original  cofrrtesy  and  defierence  to  others  t 
meanwhile  every  person  that  has  travelled  through  foreign 
countries,  es|KeiaUy  Fttinee,  itiust  have  remafrked  the  absolute 
familiarify  between  superiors  afid-  iiiferion,  both  in  n^ilitary 
and  civil'iife,  which- eubsists  tlier^  wiAont  au^  injury  to  £sci- 
pline  in  tdie  firsts  or  any  essenliel  want' or  diminution  of  respect 
and  doe  ebsepv«iice  c^'ninks  and  dwties  in  both.  Until  then 
we  diange  tile  nature  of  the  British  S(!^dter  and  seaman,  the 
distance  between  them  and  their  officers  must  be  studiously 
maintiHned>  withont  refei^nce  to  the  practice  and  custom  of 
other  nations 

At  the  same  time  we  are  by  no  means  to  be  understood  as 
denying  that  there  may  be  much  improvement  in  the  relations 
between  officer  and  soldier  in  bur  service.  '  No  doubt  of 'it 
there  is  often,  very  often,  a  most  blanieable  hauteaf  of  manner 
and  bearing,  and  a  really  culpable  indifference,  or  dther  of 
thero,  on  the  part  of  the  officer,  with  its  necessary  consequence, 
a  want  of  confidence  in  and  regard  for  him  oit  the  part  of  the 
soldier.  But«if  it  Wwe  generally  hiade  known  that  an  dfficer's 
claim  to  promotion  Would  be  much  advanced,  or  retarded 
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according  M  \m  opiiipM»y  w^  Ipwd  not  only' to  bedBiDrient  in 
t]iofield,^utqlopi,,os4fyrl7jiand  ab(^QAll  contented  and  well 
ooaducted  in  qoartecf ,  we  9baald  kumedifrtely  «66  a  much  nore 
&equeol;  hoizyiqgiof  o£()e];»«<9ro«»  tbe.Bfinwck  Bqnoise  from  the 
ante-room  to  thfor  oopipaiHes."  li^om^,  m4«  muoh.lesB  anonnt 
of  ''cciwest'*  (o  be-^ti^pa^/of  in  the  ipoming  hj  thecommand- 
iog  offiicer  in  lus  big^  mA  dreaded  tabunal  of  the  orderly  room. 

Witb,thia.  ine?itahl^  distance  between  the  lower  aad  higher 
ranb  (^  the  miljtarjbiecarchyj  and  the  conseqnently  unabated 
diffmnpe  of  i^^^^  jdeigj^cfes  of  inatruotioA  and  hahite  of  thought 
aodactio^^  promotiQB  from  thefi>nndff  to  the  latter  is  an  eipe* 
rimeat  ^t.f4l  tini^  doobtful  in,  ita  Qonsequeaoat^  and  generally 
far  mpj;^.  an  ii^cQimreQ^pnce  i(  not  .pn  injury  to  the  iiudividual, 
than  a  ben^  or  hoopir  BeQ90uag  a«.  officer  and  a  gentleman 
he  finds  himself  cut  off  &oi^  aU  bia  former  aaaociates  and 
kindred  spirits,  thrown  into  tb«  society  o(  tiioae  to  whom  he 
has  for  years  been,  taught  and  drilled  to  look  up  to  with  the 
exiremest  deference  and  no  little  dread,  and  callea  upon  all  of 
a  sadden  to  look  upon  them  only  as  his  eqiula  in  aooial  rank, 
and  to  conduct  himself  towards  them  as  aueh :  their  degrees 
of  education  and  general  iuformatioUi  limited  as  their  attain- 
ments ipiffht  aij^ear  iq  men  of  real  education^  yet  seem  to  him 
of  astanwd  Xarabove  anythiv^  towbiob  he.oonld  ever  hope 
toie^h,  ... 

There  is  to  be  ,aore  anp^r  proposition  soaietiiBca  pnt  for- 
vard  pretentious]()r  enoughi  as  a^lundof  middle4XMir8e  between 
the  aystem  actually  prevniling,  and  that  we  ha?e  just  been 
discussing.  This  ''  tertium  quid/'  ao  fa»  as  it  has  been  stated 
in  anyli^ne  like  dear  langijiagej  appearato  be  embodied  in  the 
following  lorm  of  auggestion  :**«'' Invite  young  men  of  the 
edocated  dasaea  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  army^  by  holding 
oat  to  then^  the  pros^iect  of  early  proaps^tien.  to  the  poeition  of 
commissioned  officer,  with  fair  hope  and  prospect  of  further 
adYancement  accofidjns  U>  medt  a^d  service,  after  they  shall 
have  reached  that  grt^e*''     •       .  n 

This  proposal  if  e^^ni^ed  into  will  be  fmnd  to  be  Mttle 
more  than  tne  former,  pjlan  a  little  varied.  It  would  be  simply 
impossible  to  obtain  young  men, of  edunation  in  auffieient 
nambers,  even  in  time  of  peaces  to  fill  the  ranke  of  our  armyt 
or  indeed  to  sppply  jbl  laiige  proportion  of  its  strength.  C}om«> 
merce  and  maiiiu&ctures  open  up  too  many  more  profitable 
roads  through  life  for  the  instructed  youth  of  Great  Britain, 
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to  leave  much  ehance  thai  any  considerable  number  of  them 
would  seek  the  often  hard  and  always  scantily  paid  occupation 
of  a  military  officer.  In  Irdaud  indeed^  where  eomnieree  and 
roanufactarcs  can  hardly  be  said  to  exists  and  where  the  iiatnral 
bent  of  the  people  is  decidedly  martial,  numbers  might  be  got^ 
but  the  guilty  conscience  of  England  makes- hei^afrtiid  of  seeing 
Ireland  in  arms. 

If  then  the  supply  of  young  men  of  a  eeriiiiii  d^ree  of 
education  and  natural  and  acquired  fitness  for  |wenK>tio&  to. 
the  grade  of  officeri  would  not  meet  the  d^utand  in  limes  ol 
peace  for  the  preliminary  grade  through  which  they  ahonld  pass, 
that  of  private  soldieri  it  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  extetit  of  the  deficiency  in  time  of  war.'  This  deficiency  in 
war  or  peace  should  be  met  as  it  could  oiily  be  met»  by  enlists- 
ment  of  men  from  the  humbler  dassea  of  society,  and  as  they 
would  form  the  vastly  preponderating  bulk  of  the  army,  it  vnll 
be  seen  that  all  the  difficulties  and  objections  before  noticed  to 
the  suggestion  of  promotion  from  the  ranks  as  at  present  con* 
siitttted,  would  inevitably  apply. 

We  have  said  more  thafn  once  in  words  more  or  less  direct^ 
that  useful  and  vitally  necessary  as  the  soldiery  of  Ireland  have 
been,  are,  and  every  succeeding  day  more  and  more  be* 
come,  to  Engfamd,  she  relishes  little  the  necessity,  and  tries 
every  expedient  to  avoid  banding  them  together  in  any  notice- 
able numbers.  We  have  alluded  to  their  hiChetto  entire  exclu- 
sion from  Her  Majesty's  Household  Troops,  and  to  the  kind  of 
btek  door  for  their  admission  that  has  been  ai  length  moet 
reluctantly  and  from  its  cmumstanees  most  absurdly,  opened 
to  them,  now  that  Great  Britain  can  no  longer  supply  the 
requifflte  number  of  full-sized  men.  But  as  a  matter  of 
speculation,  and,  (in  the  doubtful  future  contmgencies  of  the 
war,)  of  possible  realisation,  we  may  consider  for  a  few  moments 
what  might  be  done  in  Ireland,  if  national  jealousies  and 
antipathies  could  be  put  in  abeyance  for  a  time. 

The  constabulary  force  of  Ireland  is  and  has  been  for  years 
the  constant  theme  of  eulogy  and  admiration  on  the  part  of 
every  person  of  whatever  positron,  or  country,  who  has  written 
or  spoken  about  Ireland,  whether  as  writers  of  tfrafve!?,  ofRcial 
reporters,  commissioners,  members  ot  Parliament,  fte.  &c.  Its 
average  strength  is  about  IO,OW  men ;  but  at  varidtts  |)eriods 
that  number  has  been  exceeded,  and  not  only  the  additional 
men  eamiy  found,  but  at  ail  times  the  stan^ig  number  has  been 
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eanly  recmited.  When  we  take  into  consideration  that  no 
man  in  tk»  fine  corps  is^  under  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height, 
mi  the  grea^  majority  are  from  five  feet  ten  inches  to  over 
six  feet— while  the  present  standard  for  the  guards  is  five  feet 
six^  and  the  latter  with  difficulty  supplied,  as  we  have  lad 
occasion  and  meansof  knowing, it  will  be  at  once  evident  to 
onr  readers,  that  the  five  or  six  thousand  men  to  which  amount 
even  tiie  present  excessive  war-oomplemcnthasatthe  utmost 
raised  the  roll  of  the  three  regiments  of  foot  guards,  could 
easify  be  supplied  from  Ireland. 

A  Frendi  Officeif,  bred  in  the  mighty  school  of  Napoleon  the 
llmA^  and  at  a  laterdate  as  at  present  in  a  well  earned  position 
of  consequence  in  that  fine  corps,  tiie  Gendarmerie  of  France, 
who  wrote  a  brief,  soldieriike  account  of  his  tour  in  Ireland  a 
few  yeairs  ago,  thus  speaks  of  the  Irish  ConstabuUry — 

**  Le  corps  charg^  de  la  Police  de  lirlande,  quoique  pas  militaire, 
treat  ponrtant  par  la  subordination  hiSrarchique,  par  la  tenue  mili- 
taire par  les  fermes  eztsri^ures,  k  rormSe ;  •  .  .  il  sait  I'eicercise 
dtt  maoiement  d'anaes  et  les  manoBUvres  k  pied  et  a  oheval>  qu'il 
execute  ixhs  bien.  «  •  •  Gette  Police  se  recrute  dans  les  raia 
da  peuple  d*une  certaine  condition,  d'une  moral! te  reconnue  il  est 
ezie^  qn*on  sache  lire  et  derire^  age  de  dix  huit  d  trente  ans,  pas  au 
dett ;  la;  taille  est  celle  de  la  gendarmerie  Fran^aise 

.  .  •  Le  service  de  surmllanee  est  remarquabiement  bien  fait  % 
la  police  se  multipli«»  •  •  •  lis  maroent  par  deux,  out  I'air  oalme^ 
froid  et  silencieuz.  ...  On  distingue  une  tenue  parfaite»  air 
martial,  etc.  etc.     .     .     . 

Cette  coi^jjorotiion  Iniposaute,  qn'on  ne  peut  appeler  troupe^  attendu 
qu'eil^ii'^estspasBiilitairej  eat  fdrtement  constitute;  discipline  severe, 
emuktUt  parjmtp  diffoMe  nbtoiue  de  parmtre  dans  leatniergeis  sobre 
de  parolea,  rigour  euse  dans  l*exectttian  de  la  consignee  maniant  let^ 
armes  avec  energeque  precision,  attitude  fi^re  et  troide,  rehausee 
dMne  trds  bonne  tenue,  'toute  concourt  ^  lul  assurer  le  succes  de  sa 
mMon. 

VoToii^  en  Irlaiide  en  1846  et  1847» 
pea  Sdotuurd  Pechyt  Offlcier  Oopuaandant  la 
Gendarmerie  de  Tarropdifisement  de  Rambouillet : 

Paris.  1847." 

Now  in  no  invidiaua  $pirit>  but  as  ai  just  and  necessary 
vindicatioa  of  our  hximbler.  fellow  country-men  frocn  ttie  slur 
tacitly  attempted  to  be  thcown  uppn  them  by  their  exelusion 
hitherto  from  the«  £a¥0ied.  ooc|»> .  the  Body  Quard  of  their 
Sovereign^ — Queen  of •  Ireland,  as.  well  aa  of  Gngkind — ^let  us 
recall  for  a  mottbsnt  what  sort  of  character  the  guard  have 
borne  in  Loudoi^  vhoie  they  are  oMinly  aad  almost  acdu^vdy 
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quartered,  and  contrast  it  with  the  descnption  given  bj  this 
foreigner,  of  that  larger  force  of  tlie  Irish  Constabularj,  The 
frequent  records  of  the  Loudon  Police  Courts,  attest  that  in 
every  street  brawl  of  any  note,  a  guardsman  was  to  be  found— 
and  there  is  a  certain  offence,  that  of  extorting  money  by 
threats  of  an  unmentionable  and  most  revolting  accusation, 
which  was  almost  peculiarly  a  practioe  of  these  chosen  and 

Eetted  soldiers.  We  record  this  in  no  triumph,  and  in  no 
itter  spirit,  but  in  sadness,  a  feeling  that  every  true  well  wisher 
to  the  Empire  must  share  with  us,  on  contemplating  so  nlaia 
a  proof  of  the  anti-Irish  bias  that  exists  in  England,  and  the 
lengths  to  which  it  must  have  gone,  when  the  admirably 
conducted,  and  physically  as  well  as  morally  most  desirable 
recruits,  that  with  proper  inducements,  could  have  been  got 
from  Ireland,  were,  untu  the  necessities  of  the  war  had  begun 
to  grow  heavy,  not  only  not  sought  for,  but  absolutely  rejected 
by  the  authorities. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  wish  nor  our  intention  to  dilate  upon 
so  invidious  and  unpleasant  a  theme  as  this  comparison : 
some  allusion  to  it  could  not  be  avoided,  if  only  in  justice  to 
our  own  countrymen,  upon  whom  the  slur  and  ban  of  exclusion 
from  the  honorable  position  of  immediately  guarding  their 
Sovereign,  was  so  undeservedlv,  and  until  lately  so  perseveringly 
inflicted.  But  to  dwell  furtlier  on  this  point  would  be  worse 
than  unneoessary. 

That  Ireland  has  well  and  stoutly  done  her  part  towards 
maintaining  the  honor  of  the  Empire  in  the  present  tremendoua 
struggle, — that  she  has  lavishly  poured  out  her  children's 
blood*— that  in  fact,  the  major  part  of  the  forces  of  England  jn 
the  Crimea  are  Irish,  is  abundantly  and  lamentably  testified  by 
the  returns  mmination  of  killed  and  wounded :  singular  to  say^ 
they  form  nearly  the  only  record  that  is  given  to  the  public, 
of  the  gallantry,  nay  of'  the  presence  of  Irishmen  in  the 
Crimea  1  In  all  other  respects  a  perfect,  and  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether unaccountable  silence  urevails.  The^guards,  the  heroes 
of  London  streets ;  and  the  Highlanders,  the  heroes  of  novel 
and  romance,  with  some  few  favored  En^h  r^ments  of  the 
line,  ohiefly  noted  as  being  peculiarly  English,  oome  in  for 
mention  and  praise  in  the  accounta  from  the  seat  of  war ;  bat 
an  Irish  regiment  never,  save  when  an  abscdote  impossibility  ex- 
ists of  avoiding  mention  of  it .-  as  a  striking  and  the  most  recent 
instance  of  this,  we  need  but  allude  to  the  suppression,  in  tho 
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published  accounts  of  the  desperate  and  most  bloody  affair  of 
the  ISth  of  June,  of  the  fact  that  the  Eugh'sh  troops  who 
actually  penetrated  into  the  suburbs  of  Sebastopol,  and  main- 
tained themselves  t!iere  for  nearly  an  entire  day,  until  the 
blunders  and  failures  of  the  intended  supports  and  reserves 
compelled"  a  retreat,  were  no  other  than  our  gallant  fellow 
countrymen  of  the  18t1i  Boyal  Irish. 

Taking  qtiite  at  random  from  the  melancholy  lists  of  killed 
and  \ft)unded,  that  are' no\r  unhappily  so  frequent  in  our  nev\s- 
papei^,  vre  find  some  such  accounts  as  tliese — a  fair  average 
s^eciihepf  ofth^  whole.  The  names  indi^utably  Irish,  are  in 
Italics,  but  of  those  not  tnarked  it  is  probaLole'that  many  are  of 
the  same  nation,  bearing  in  mind  what  a  number  of  apparently 
pufe  ?iigKsh'natncs  are  to  be  met  with  amongst  the  peasantry 
not  only  of  ptit  Easlcru  Counties ;  but  even  in  the  far  West  of 
IrelaiJd.'      "  '    •'  .*  -      • 

froiA  August  3  to  5,  inclufcive :' — 1st  Battalion  1st  Foot:  Lance- 
Corpora!  ^ficAae? /?(;m«.  77th:  FrivdXe  Wm.  Contielhj.  Ut  Batta- 
lion BKid*' Brigade:  Private  John  Delaney.  8d  BattaUon  Grenadier 
QiMrdis  Private  Tbomaft  Millar,  lat  BattaliwBoote  Fcuilior 
Guards :  Private  Daniel  Tb^ompsoh*  %i%tx  OolouNB^rgfant  J/irnitue 
Behan ;  Private  Henry  Oaten.  SSth ;  Sergeant  M.  M'  Ghee.  .19th  i 
Private  George  Moore.  33rd:  Vv\\ site  Edward  Ryan,  46th:  Private 
MMUteV8ptneet\'  ^bthx  Bergedtit  Hfcntrice  M*Grath.   ' 

Nominal  Return  of  Non- Commissioned  OfHeefs  and  Privates 
Weu9d0d»  ^oan  ^ligoel  3 .  ta  5^-  MK^wfive  i.*^\  st  Battetium  1  btiFoot : 
Privates  Thomas  ^vvill,  dangcKOHsl^  j  George  Beeves,  seMe«:e% ; 
James  Matthews,  slightly.  17th  Foot  :  Private  Wffl,  Dvmlciii^ 
slightly.  23d:  Privates  Jo^n  Fitxtler,  severely  ;  David  Richardson, 
dfeogerottslf.  50tb:  Sergeltlii  James  Stevenson,  severely.  89th  : 
Private  George  Olarke^  aiigbtly.  IM  Battalion  Rifle  Blrif^ade: 
Privates  Wm.  Russell,  severely  |  Wmu  Davie3|>aligbtly.  3d  I>atta- 
Hon  Grenadier  Guards :  Privates  John  J^ullcn  and  Wm.  Uolyrood, 
severely ;  George  Withall  and  Charles  Shepperd,  slightly.  Ist 
BattaTion  Scots  Fusilier  Guards  :  Private  Thomas  Bums,  slightly. 
Isi  Battalion  Ist  Pooi:>  Private  Oharlee  Ntchotas  and  Wm.  Salisbury, 
sUgbtly.  18th  3  Privai«6  Janw9  CauUin  severely^)  John  Stanley, 
Thoa.  Medhursty  ajid  Zktniel  Q*ConneU,  slightly.  21  bt;  Lance- 
Corporal  George  Edwin,  severely.  31st:  Sergeant  ./ames  i^yrrc.v/, 
slightly;  Corporal  Wra.  Roberts,  slightly;  Private  Jas,  Weir, 
«^v^reiy  y  Bdw.  Leeson,  Wm.  Critchely,  TA<m.  Cardeli,  Michncf. 
Skefidam,  Jc^  Wnkly,  and  Henry  Wal«on»  slightly.  41st :  Corpor.-  h 
John  Creedon  and  Martin  O'Vea,  slightly.  Privates  G.  P.  Qve  aud 
Wm.  Alannix,  beverely.  42d:  Lance  Corporal  Robert  lngr;u^, 
severely.  44th  :  Private  James  Dtfggan,  fclightly.  47th  :  Private 
James  Anderson,   slightly.     55th  r    Sergeants   Robert   Mc  Oarry, 
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Patrick  Caliaghan,  and  lance  Serg^eant  Benjamin  Holdick^  eUghtlj  ; 
Corporal  Daniel  Tienuy  and  Privates  Jeremiah  Leary,  severely  ; 
Wm.  Mortile^  Wm.  Hardey,  Wm,  Dagan,  Edward  Bloom/ield, 
Thomas  Steadman,  Thomas  Graham.  Thomas  0*Reilly,  Henry 
Adams,  James  Mc  Conn,  John  Cronan,  Wm»  Marot  Michael  Conway, 
and  John  Cain,  slightly.  62d :  Private  James  Strangford,  danger- 
ously. 63d ;  Privates  Richard  Caffirey,  Fronds  Lakey,  and  Richard 
Muleahey,  slightly.  72d :  Lance  Sergeant  John  McGUvray,  slightly  ; 
Privates  John  Oampbell,  severely ;  Hugh  McKee,  dangerously. 
79th :  Privates  Robert  Rea,  slightly ;  John  Urquhart,  dangerously. 
89th :  Corporal  Matthew  Rurke,  dangerously.  95th :  Private  James 
Stoanf  slightlv. 

Ana  5 — 3d  Foot;  Sergeant  Thomas  Creaveni  Privates  Thomas 
Milton,  and  Duncan  M^Crea»  slightly.  Jth  Foot :  Privates  James 
Johnson,  Henry  Birch,  and  William  Clements,  slif  htly.  17th  Foot : 
Private  Michael  Walsh,  slightly.  23d:  Private  Levi  Ball,  slightly. 
80th  :  Private  Matthew  Lmg,  slightly.  Slst :  Private  Joseph 
Bennox,  slightly.  33d :  Private  Denis  Ryan,  mortally ;  Patrick ' 
Brazel,  and  Thomas  Walker,  dangerously.  84tk:  Private  James 
Thompson,  slightly.  38th :  Privates  Joseph  Idnaahan  and  Patk, 
Mayle,  sliffhtly.  *^44th:  Private  John  Leahy f  severely.  77th: 
Private  Wm.  Carr,  slightly.  90th:  Private  Joseph  Crowick, 
slightly.  95th :  Privates  George  Shearman,  dangerously ;  John 
Smith,  slightly.  2d  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade:  Private  Thomas 
Hathaway  •  slightly. 

Nominal  return  of  Non-commissioned  Officers  and  Privates 
Wounded,  from  August  6  to  August  9,  inclusive: — 4th  Foot — 
Sergeant  Michael  Mc  Leod  and  Private  Peter  McArragher,  slightly. 
7th — Private  Edward  Byrne,  severely.  I4th — Private  James  BeaJttte, 
slightly.  17th^-Private  John  Keams,  severely.  18th — Private, 
Thomas  McMahon,  severely.  19th«- Private  Josei^  Uolvoake, 
severely.  34th — Private  Thomas  White,  severely,  46th~Private 
Joseph  Papworth,  slightly.  68th-— Privates  Wm»  Oorry,  severely ; 
Jftmes  Detany  and  Thos.  Wyatt,  slightly.  1st  Battalion  Bifle 
Brigade — Privates  Cornelius  Cleus,  dangerously ;  Pet&r  MeDomneli 
and  Robert  Matthews,  slightly.  2d  Battalion  Eifle  Bris^de — 
Private  John  Green,  slightly.  Boyal  Artillery-^Corporal  Uobert 
Taylor,  severely ;  Gunner  W.  Collins,  slightly.  1st  Battalion 
Coldstream  Guards — Privates  John  Hartlane,  John  Doherty,  William 
Smith,  and  John  Russell,  severely ;  William  Andrew,  slightly ; 
James  Alexander,  and  David  Thompson,  dangeronsly.  2d  Bi^kalion 
1st  Foot^— Private  Jame^  Larkey,  severely.  4th«u.Sergeaiit  JeAn 
Hodgin,  severely  ;  Private  Samuel  Stevens,  slightly*  31st-*Privates 
Henry  Paris  and  Richard  Cooke,  slightly.  42d— Privates  Donald 
McDonald,  James  Logan,  and  John  Formby,  slightly.  DuncaA 
M'Dougall,  Festus  Hennua,  and  Neii  McNeil,  severMy,  48th — 
Sergeant  Michael  Kennedy  and  Private  if.  McManus,  severely. 
17th — Lance  Corporal  Jonn  Fowler,  severely.  19th*-Privates  Fred. 
Osborne,  mortally  ;  David  Cooper,  slightly ;  Michael  Lffden^ 
severely.  33d  Foot — Private  James  Smith,  slightly.  4 1  st — Privates 
Thomas  Bolter  and  Joseph  Wilton,  dangerously ;  James  Pace  and 
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Alfred  Beed,  severely;  Michael  Eichardson,  John  Bannister  and 
Richard  DunnigaHf  slightly.  46th — Private  George  Pulien,  severely. 
49th — Privates  James  Lennon^  severely ;  Peter  Reilly  and  Janies 
ffamSiM,  slightly.  67tli — Private  Richard  Keefe,  severely.  63d— 
Private  Hugh  Godwin,  slightly.  77th— Lance  Corporal  Ben 
Hands,  severely ;  Privates  Peter  ficCahe  and  George  Barber  slightly. 
88th — Privates  Samuel  Provens,  severely  ;  Patrich  Hurtney,  slightly, 
90th— Privates  Patrick  Burke,  Matthew  Elvin  and  Wm.  Pearce, 
severely  ;  John  Hinet,  slightly;  and  Jas,  Coonan,  dangeHJIisty. 
97th— Privates  Wm.  Philips,  Henry  M'AUister,  and  Jas.  Batcliffe> 
slightly. 

We  are  senfiible  that  in  giving  the  foregoing  lists,  and  com- 
menting upon  them^  we  have  been  straying  somewhat  from 
the  direct  course  of  out  subject.  But  all  those  who  have  felt^ 
as  eveiT  Irishman  worthy  of  the  name  must  have  felt^  that 
the  gaUsntry  of  our  countrymen  in  the  Crimea'  has  not  been 
permitted  to  be  known  in  England,  and  thus  that  a  crying  injus- 
tice is  done  to  them,  will  excuse  the  brief  digression  into  which 
we  were  betrayed  by  our  anxiety  to  draw  attention  to  the  only 
record  within  our  power  to  obtain — one  that  is  painful,  indeed, 
to  peruse,  bat  most  honorable  to  our  country,  and  established 
in  its  facts  beyond  the  power  of  the  most  ingenious  and  artful 
disputant  to  controvert. 

If  a  separate  military  force  were  to  be  constituted.for  Ireland, 
without  any  connexion  or  admixture  with  the  military  force  of 
Great  Britain,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  chime  in  with  the  loud- 
tonsued  advocates  of  the  system  of  promotion  from  the  ranks;  as 
we  believe  that  quite  as  good  a  class  of  men,  nay,  even  a  better, 
could  be  induced  to  enter,  if  assused  of  as  good  pay,  &g.  &g., 
as  the  Irish  Constabulary,  to  which  we  have  before  made  refer- 
ence. But,  86  we  have  already  stated,  such  a  recruitment  would 
be  most  diiScult  in  Sngland  and  Scotland,  and  as  the  idea  of  a 
separate  military  establishment  for  any  one  of  the  three  coun- 
tries is  absolutely  impracticable,  and  not  for  one  moment  ad- 
missible, the.  fine  theory  of  opening  the  way  to  the  soldier  to 
rise  to  the  higher  grades  of  his  profession,  loses  its  last  support, 
and  utterly  &lls  to  the  ground. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  f  To  this  despairing  question  of 
the  disappointed  theorist  we  reply  at  once — simply  improve 
the  condition  of  the  soldier  in  the  points  that  come  home  to 
his  every-day  existence  and  ordinary*habits  of  life.  Apply  the 
commonest  principles  that  regulate  demand  and  supply  in  the 
ordinary  concerns  and  businesses  of  existence  to  his  case.  As  his 
value  has  risen  in  the  market,  let  his  price  rise  also  and  you 
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will  secure  a  good  article.  Increase  then  the  bounty^  and,  as  we 
have  in  a  paper  in  last  Review  recommended,  let  that  bounty 
be  paid  to  bim  either  all  at  once,  or  in  larger  and  more  rapidly 
succeeding  instalments  than  at  present. 

Upon  this  latter  point  we  cannot  too  much  insist.  We 
never  yet  heard  an  officer  of  any  experience  allude  to  this 
topic  without  concurring  in  the  one  opinion,  that  the  present 
system,  with  regard  to  the  bounty,  is  little  better  than  a 
swindle,  and  breeds  a  discontent  exceedingly  injurious  to  the 
prospects  of  furtlier  recruitment. 

After  the  question  of  the  bounty  to  the  private  on  first 
entering  the  service,  come  those  of  his  pay  while  in  it,  the 
rewards  given  him  from  time  to  time  during  service,  aiid 
finally  those  which  are  promised  to  him  at  its  termuiation. 
As  to  his  pay  while  serving,  a  step  baa  been  recently  taken 
which  is  certainly  in  the  right  direction,  although  as  yet  on  too 
limited  a  scale.  We  allude  to  the  recent  provision  made  £or 
additional  pav  to  men  serving  in  the  Crimea,  with  power  and 
facilities  to  allot  it  to  the  support  of  their  wives  and  faonlies 
at  home.  Ikt  this  boon  is  restricted  to  men  actually  in 
the  field ;  and  it  is  further  limited  by  being  denied  to  men 
in  hospital,  whether  from  wounds  or  disease,  although  they 
have  just  been  brought  la  from  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 

After  five  years'  service,  provided  the  soldier  has  manafj^ed 
for  at  least  two  years  of  that  period  to  keep  hicnself  out  of  the 
"  Regimental  Defaulter's  Book*' — i*e.,  the  record  of  grave 
ofiences  against  discipline,  &c.,  &c.,  he  may  be  granted  what 
is  called  Good  Conduct  pay,  of  an  extra  pemiy  a  day.  After 
ten  years'  service  2d.,  and  after  fifteen  years'  service  3d — 
with,  as  before,  the  condition  of  not  being  in  the  *'  Defaulter's 
Book''  of  the  Regiment.  This  inducement  to  good  conduct 
is  not  only  small  in  itself,  but  has  the  additional  disadvantage 
of  being  most  precarious,  as  a  chance  absence  for  a  few  hours 
without  leave,  or  an  appearance  of  being  affected  by  hquor,  in 
the  judgment  of,  perhaps,  a  rough  and  surly  non-commissioned 
officer — or  other  casual  oflence,  may  at  once  cause  the  soldier 
to  be  deprived  of  his  Good  Conduct  pay  even  after  fifteen  years 
of  careful  self-government  and  watehing. 

The  moral  then  of  our  paper  is — be  more  generous  to  the 
Soldier,  and,  depend  on  it,  in  the  day  of  battle  he  will  remember 
it,  and  pay  the  boon  with  his  best  blood ! 


Art.  VL— ALISON  AND  HISTOBY. 

Hutory  of  Europe  from  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  in  1815,  to  the 
Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  \%b%.  By  Sir  Archibald 
Alison^  Bart.  D.C.L,  Author  (f  the  **  History  of  Europe 
from  the  eommencemetU  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1789, 
to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo/'  8fc.,  8fe.  Vol.  IV.  WUliam 
Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1855. 

Notwit}i»tanding  our  loyalty  to  im|>erial  interests,  there  is 
a  something  provincial,  whether  in  our  position  or  ourselves, 
diat  oocasionally  collects  the  vagabond  fervours  of  our 
patriotism  into  a  focus ;  and  thus  it  is  that  amidst  the  gran- 
deur of  a  book  that  purports  to  be  the  History  of  Europe,  v«  e 
ccnifess  to  the  littleness  of  being  attracted  most  strongly  to  what 
coocerns  Ireland. — Here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  we  are  in- 
debted to  our  fellow  subjects  in  North  Britain,  for  an  applica- 
tion to  Irish  questions,  sufficient  in  degree  and  remarkable  in 
kind.  Eor  kidnapping  our  saints,  or  larceny  of  our  music,  fur 
wriggling  into  our  places,  or  taking  away  our  character,  the 
northern  genius  is  without  a  rivals  and  it  is  beautiful  to  see 
the  natbual  capacity  dilate  or  contract  to  the  exact  require- 
mentfii  of  the  national  greed—* 

What  the  de'il  mon,  a  pasty,  re-echoed  the  Scot, 
Tho'  splittin'  Til  still  keep  a  corner  for  thot. 
And  a  tolerably  spacious  corner  Sir  Archibald  Alison  has 
kept  for  Ireland,  in  the  portion  of  his  hii^tory  before  us,  which 
covers  the  eventful  years  from  18£5  to  1332.  Indeed  if  we 
take  Ireland  to  represent  the  venison  (she  is  admittedly  game 
of  some  sort  or  other),  not  ouly  the  haunch,  but  the  entire 
animal,  horns  included,  would  seem  to  have  been  worked  up 
into  Sir  Archibald's  pasty.  Underneath  its  prodigious  crust 
lie  mashed  and  macerated  the  politics  small  and  great  of  the 
island  we  live  in,  be-policied  amongst  all  the  islands  of  articu- 
lately-speaking men ;  and  we  have  a  final  disposal  of  the  Irish 
question,  that  question  whose  difficulties  we  once  thought  might 
abash  the  self-conceit  of  the  most  self-sufficient  Scot  alive,  and 
which  still  continues  to  be  the  heart-break  of  every  govern- 
ment, that  will  or  will  not  deal  with  its  compHcations — Sir 
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Archibald,  however,  thinks  otherwise — differences  of  view», 
penal  laws,  agitation  in  general,  emancipation,  tithe  rioU, 
whitebojism,  orangeism,  romanism,  anglicanism,  repeal  and 
rebellion  art  bolted  without  any  strftining  or  unusnai  play  of 
muscle  that  we  can  discern.  Contrary  to  the  habits  of  the 
python  family.  Sir  Archibald  does  not  condescend  to  Inbrioate 
his  victim,  nor  is  there  a  solitary  applicatioo  of  the  blarney 
that  so  commonly  precedes  the  severe  things  it  is  fashionable 
to  say  of  Ireland. 

To  the  extent  of  this  last  featnre  in  the  History,  we  have 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  Sir  Archibald  Aliaoti  for  not  conform- 
ing to  the  vulgar  notion  of  what  is  due  to  Ireland,  a  notion 
the  Irish  themselves  have  fatally  encouraged.  A  tag  of  green, 
a  sprig  of  shamrock  and  a  mouthful  of  sentiment,  have  kither- 
to  wrought  like  a  spell  upon  the  confidence  of  Irelaiid,  as  if  a 
mean  heart  became  more  generous  for  being  overlaid  with 
clover,  though  perhaps  '^it  lurked  beneath  a  star,'^  nay  though 
the  owuer  were  a  king  or  a  viceroy,  or  what  is  more  to  our 
purpose  a  book-seller  or  a  book-seller's  man.  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  whatever  be  his  faults,  is  honorably  distinguished  from 
that  class  of  people,  a  nuisatifcfe  everywhere,  but  more  than 
usually  noxious  here.  You  meet  them  rancid  with  iixe  oil  of 
smootnness,  and  oozing  the  inilk  of  kindness  in  a  way  to  be 
detected  by  the  naked  eye;  you  give  theifi  credit  for  fairness 
and  friendliness  on  their  asking;  and  yoti  are  rewarded  with 
a  few  trashy  and  malevolent  sheets,  ju^ed  into  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  book,  such  as  Head  or  Trollope  only  can  produce^ 
emblazoned  with  the  national  emblemSj  and  bound  according 
to  invariable  precedent  in  oloth  of  the  national  colour,  a 
graceful  tribute  to  the  verdure  of  the  Island,  but  severely 
allusive  to  the  like  quality  in  the  inhabitants. 

Once  down  we  may  suppose  the  meal,  substantial  as  it  is, 
to  sit  lightly  upon  the  stomach  of  so  mighty  a  feaster.  It« 
angularities  are  quickly  triturated  by  the  action  of  that  organ, 
the  angry  and  hostile  anomalies  thAt  bristled  on  its  surface 
and  all  pointed  in  different  directioild,  assome  a  symmetry  and 
homogeneity  difiScult  to  conceive,  and  under  the  same  process 
which  converted  Grattan  into  the  sternest  supporter  of  the 
union,  Martin  Luther  ought  to  become  the  champion  of  the 
papacy  against  the  assaults  of  Ignatius  of  Loyola. 

Sir  Archibald  Ab'son  is,  for  aught  we  know,  a  perfectly 
well-meaning  writer,  his  simplicity  is  an  argument  of  his  ear- 
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oeftaess^  aad  the  shrongeet  evidence  that  he  has  no  wish  to 
iatpOBe  upon  the  reader,  k  the  positive  certaiutv  that  he  has 
hum  imposed  opon  himself*    The  fallacies  whether  of  fact 
or  of  o^Huon   with  wiuch  the  works  of  Alison    abouud, 
ue  some  of  Ibeift  so  extravagant  and  we  ma;    add^    so 
ttmcaning,  as  ki  repel  at  once  anj  presumption  of  culpa- 
bihly  on   the  part  of  the  author.      It  is  their  merit   to 
redoce  him  from  the  bad  eminence   of    a   falsifier   to   the 
obscure,  but  safe  level  of  a  simpleton ;  to  change  at  a  touch 
bis  gniie  into  innocenoe,  and  while  withdrawing  him  from  the 
dflss  of  those  that  are  supposed  to  have  more  especial  need  of 
good  memory,  to  confound  him  with  those  when  memory  is  no* 
tonously  not  good^  or  if  good,  ill  furnished^  though  perhaps 
orerslocked.     Nor  are  the  peculiarities  of  bis  style  of  the  pre- 
cisokind  to  create  or  strengthen  impressions  unfavourable  to 
his  candour.     He  has  unquestionably  a  certain  amplitude  of 
manner^  a  stately  xoU  of  phrase^  a  full  and  regulated  cadence^ 
and  abore  all  a  quiet  self-possession  that  might  be  used  and 
with  effect  to  disarm  suspicion.  He  certainly  does  disguise  the 
bsEse  m^ad  of  his  Ic^c  in  an  endless  coil  of  glittering  sentence, 
but  we  do  not  say  that  concealment  is  his  object^ — dishonest 
writers  have  a  rather  different  style  of  tactics.     They  usually 
attempt  a  skilful  adjustment  of  difficultieSj  some  historical 
deight  of  hand,  and  a  little  delicate  dressing  of  facts.    A  few 
vernal  infinrntios  of  memory,  and  a  few  ornamental  touches  of 
invention,  are  always  a  resource.     Their  manner  is  elaborately 
B^igent  and  cautious^  otf  hand,  their  opinions  bold  and 
direct,  but  of  a  composed  assurance.     They  play  off  at  the 
right  moment^  the  various  little  artitices  that  go  to  make  up 
the  sharp  practice  of  rhetoric.     Sometimes  they  affect  the 
"  style  coupe,''  and  pull  up  their  paradoxes  so  sharply,  as  almost 
to  throw  them  on  their  haunches ;  their  paragraphs  bristle  with 
epigram,  antithesis  nods  to  antithesis,  dogmatism  and  sophi^^try 
kiss ;  at  other  times  their  progress  is  slow  and  circumspect^  they 
try  BO  dangerous  experimente  with  facts  or  dates,  but  rely  upon 
the  et&oted  of  an  undistributed  middle,  a  suppressed  premise  or 
an  'Mgttocatioelenohi'^  slipped  in  with  the  most  unwitting  simpli- 
city.    Sir  Arahibald  AUson,  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say, 
is  the  reverse  of  all  thj».  He  has  written  as  many  crudities  in  his 
own  particular  province,  as  perhaps  any  man  living ;  but  with 
a  vigorous  and  unquestioning  faith  in  his  facts  and  theories 
sttoh  as  we  have  rarely  witoesBed.     His  pictures  are  often  ani- 
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mated  and  life  like,  but  we  can  never  aifirm  they  rqjresent  a 
real  occurrence ;  his  events  are  well  told,  and  his  inferences  are 
cleverly  deduced,  but  we  are  painfully  conscioiis  that  we  have 
to  do  with  the  tattle  of  clubs,  with  the  round  numben  and 
loose  facts  that  float  upon  old  port,  when  old  fellows  discuss  it 
in  easy  chairs  indicative  of  li^ht  labours,  with  none  to  en- 
lighten because  there  are  none  to  contradict. 

It  will  be  found  quite  impossible  to  relieve  Sir  ^rdribald 
Alisou  from  all  imputation  on  the  score  of  honesty,  without 
some  prejudice  to  his  character  for  judgment,  information  or 
capacity — perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  all 
three  are  compromised,  and  that  from  the  peculiar  mould  of  his 
ideas,  they  never  could  shape  a  judgment  according  to  the 
very  right  of  the  subject ;  while  even  were  his  capabihty  un- 
questioned, his  industry  or  his  indolence,  take  it  as  you  please, 
have  left  him  without  materials  for  the  fonnatioii  of  an  opinion. 
Yor  some  facts,  no  doubt,  he  produces  a  formidable,  not  to 
Siiy  a  bewildering  array  of  authorities,  but  we  cannot  beip  think- 
ing he  has  devolved  a  good  deal  of  bis  reading  upon  assistants 
and  compiled  from  their  notes  with  less  discretion  tlian  sim- 
plicity. It  would  otherwise  be  diffioult  to  account  for  the 
quniit  ity  of  unauthentic  small-talk,  he  has  Imd  the  gravity  to 
adopt  and  circulate  as  facta — His  errors  «re  not  casoal  lapses, 
still  less  are  they  studied  fioisrepreaentatioa  to  ffiake  up  for,  as 
well  as  to  disguise  which,  we  might  have  a  studied  ai^ouracy else^ 
where ;  they  are  blunders  of  the  broadest  description,  indicate 
ing  a  desultory  hahit  of  sindy,  and  aloveirly  course  of  enquiry, 
such  as  a  designing  writer  cannot  afford,  and  few  honest 
writers  will  allow  themselves— Sir  Archibald  Alison  certainly 
has  a  charm  of  style  which  it  would  be  equally  unfair  and 
hopek.^s  to  deny  him,  and  we  are  far  from  saying  Oiat  all  his 
facts  are  fictions,  or  at  be^jt  distortions.  We  cannot  withhold 
from  him  the  praise  of  some  noble,  and  in  our  bumble  judg- 
ment, far-seeing  conclusions^  He  carries  our  sympathies  with 
him  more  than  once,  but  we- are  too  modest  to  claim  that  for 
him  as  a  merit  anywhere  outside  our  private  jurisdiction ;  espe- 
cially when  i)i  the  eyes  of  many,  it  would  constitute  iiis  peculiar 
perhaps  his  sole  defect :  and  it  certainly  is  to  our  regret,  as  it 
must  be  to  that  of  many  more,  that  a  writer  so  well  quaUfied 
to  please,  should  have  so  ill  qualified  himself  to  instruct. 
You  cannot  read  history  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction, 
unless  you  can  venture  to  put  £aith  in  the  industry,  saga^ 
city    and    accuracy    ol  the    historian,   without    of   course 
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euGtiing  or  expecting  that  faitlifulness  in  e?ery  minute  par- 
ticular that  would  make  him  abi>oIutely  infallible.      Alison's 
"History  of  Europe''  is  a  field  ])leasant  to  look  upon,  and  soft 
to  tread;  carpeted  with  young  green,  and  overarched   with 
smiling  blue ;  fenced  in  by  sheltry  hedgerows,  gay  with  spring 
flowers,   and    glittering  with  dew^ — but  what  if  beset  with 
man-traps  and  spring-guns  ?     You  have  an  abiding  sense  of 
insecurity  in  reading  this  work  of  Sir  Archibald,  that  very  much 
diminishes  your  pleasure,  and  altogether  destroys  your  faith. 
You  can  afford  nothing  better  than  a  provisional  credit  to  what- 
ever  you  do  not  know  already,  you  are  obliged  to  question  every 
authority  and  ascertain  every  fact  from  independent  sources, 
you  must  take  your  soundings  from  minute  to  minute — else  if 
you  escape  the  Qrattan  sands,  you  are  sure  to  be  caught  in  the 
O'Connell  breakers,  or  impinge  on  the  "  infames  scopuli"  of 
^fonn.     A  troublesome  navigation  certainly  until  the  first 
explorers  shall  have  drawn  the  chart,  and  the  rocks  and  shoals 
get  catalogued. 

After  all,  in  respeot  <^  Ireland   at  least,    the  fault  lies 
more  in  the  quantity  then  in  the  quality  of  the  blundering — 
Ignorance  of  Irish  history  and  Irish  politics,  would  expose  Sir 
Archibald  Alison  to  no  particular  censure  :  in  fact  it  is  rather 
questionable,    whether    a   more   intimate  acquaintance  with 
these  matters,  than  he  exhibits,  would  be  in  good  taste,  or  shew 
aBytbtng  like  thorough  breeding  in  a   British   statesman  or 
historian^  But  why  knowing  so  little  has  he  said  so  much  ? — It 
is  conceivable  that  Ireland,  obscure,  provincial,  out  of  the  way, 
anomaloBS,  enigmatical,  ragged,  famine-stricken,   should  be 
Uttle  known  or  studied,  but  Sir  Archibald  by  devoting  so  large 
a  space  to  the  discussion  of  Irish  history,  richtly  or  wrongly 
affirmed  the  importance  of  its  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the 
Empire,  and  thus  placed  his  own  ignorance  in  a  point  of  view 
entirely  of  his  own  choosing.     The  mis-statements  and  con- 
tradictions to  which  we  shall  require  to  refer,  have  like  every 
other  Irish  question,  a  religious  as  well  as  a  political  aspect, 
and  of  course  we  shall  find  it  diffionlt  to  escape  the  imputa- 
tion of  a  leaning  one  way  or  the  other;  but  it  certainly  is  our 
wish  to  take  position  upon  neutral  ground,  and,  divesting  our- 
selves so  far  as  possible  of  our  opinions  which  are  of  average 
strength,  and  our  prejudices  from  which  it  may  be  supposed 
we  are  not  exempt,   to  examine  the  dry  question  of  fact  witli 
becoming  dryness;  and   if  a    theory,   however   painfully  or 
ingeniously  contrived,  fail,  as  it  often  must  by  the  withdrawal 
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of  fhe  leftsri  important  loolcing  fragment  Of  tbe  nimeture^  &« 
fault  lies  assuredly  not  ifrith  mSj  but  with  the  architect  who 
had  his  choice  of  materials,  and  chose  ill  or  allowed  Others  t6 
choose  for  him,  as  we  have  ventured  to  insinuate  has  been 
done  by  our  author. 

Before  touching  on  any  of  his  theories  of  Irish  ^strcss^  or 
Irish  prosperity^i  it  might  be  as  well  to  examine  first  a  couple 
of  the  facts  on  which  he  founds  his  reasoning,  and  we  fix  upon 
two  in  particttkr,  aa^unoBttally  easy  of  ascerlainiBen^  both 
from  date  and  char^ter.  The  snppo^  Aiets  ranging  bstween 
the  years  1846  and  1855,  have  reference  to  fSgnrcs  nierely, 
and  to  figures  where  there  can  be  no  excuse  fox  bulking,  or 
approximative  calculations.  As  a  Protestant,  Sir  Ajclubald 
Alison  has  naturally  a  prefei^ce  for  whatever  he  understaada 
by  Protestantism,  for  its  purifVing,  elevating^  and  generally  for 
its  civilizing  influences ;  as  a  Briton  he  has  an  eqUallv  natural 
preference  for  his  only  blood ;  and  an  equally  exalted  opinion 
of  the  indefinite  perfectibility  of  the  Anglo-Saxon»  ana  move 
especially  of  the  Scottisli  race.  He  might  perhaps,  as  a  matter 
of  private  opinion,  incline  to  the  adoption  of  some  such  compre- 
hensive measure  in  dealing  with  tlie  Irish  aa  was  resorted  to 
against  the  Acadian8,and  avail  himself  of  the  facilities  afforded  by 
steam  transport  for  snipping  the  entire  Celtic  race  to  Cape  Horn, 
Sierra  Leone,  or  some  equally  genial  and  invitingregion.  Failing 
that  however,  hecannotbut  rejoice  in  the  somewhat  more  gradual, 
but  equally  certain  and  less  odious, becauaetoaome  extent  volun- 
tary extermination  of  the  Celts  and  their  religion.  He  is  not 
of  course  master  of  his  likings,  nor  is  he  responsible  to  us  for 
his  opinions,  however  extreme ;  but  we  think  it  would  be, 
hardly  respectful  towards  any  otlier  than  an  English  public 
to  a^k  it  to  believe  the  table-lalk  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

'« Immense  beyond  all  precedent  have  been  the  consequences  of 
these  changes,  but  upon  none  have  they  faUen  with  such  ft^ce  and 
eeverity  as  upon  the  agitators  and  Catholics  of  Ireland.  From  a 
atatisCieal  paper  rec.entl|y  published  by  the  Census  Commissioaers  of 
Dabiin^  it  appears  that  tKe  population  of  the  island,  which  la  1846 
—the  year  of  the  famine,  and  when  Free  Trade  was  introduced — 
had  been  8,386,940,  had  sunk  in  1651  to  6,551,970;  and  as  the 
emigration  from  the  island  has  been  aboat  360,000  a-year,  it  oanaot 
now  (1854)  exceed  6,000,000.*    At  least  two  millions  and  a  half  of 

*  A  return  has  beea  issued  from  the  Census  Office  is  Dublia, 
showing  the  populattOD  of  Ireland  from  the  year  1805  to  1851,  both 
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persoN  have  dimp^ftred  fVom  Iretand  dutii^  ten  jearsy  and  of 
tbeie  n^dOtf  /uw  muaom  ixre  Roman  Catholics,  The  consequeace  isi 
that  the  disprooortion  between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  has 
disappeared ;  already  it  is  doubtful  whether  tliey  are  not  eqtial  in 
iramber  ;  at  ih^  ikeit  t^nitUi  they  eeitainly  wftl  h%  so.  The  prkatft 
in  the  coontlry  have  already  sonlt  to  one-half  their  former  number-^ 
they  hare  decliiiel  fVom  nearly  600O  to  2600.  At  the  same  time 
the  embarrassments  of  the  landed  proprietors >  arising  from  the 
depressidn  of  agriculture,  consequent  upon  Free  Trade  and  the  fall 
ta  the  vahie  of  ruMil  produce,  hate  come  to  stieh  a  climak  that  a 
rigorous  measu^  became  indi^niable.    The  land  waa  in  great 

Et  wrested  from  ihe  old  insolTeat  proprieiDrSy  and  the  sales  of  tha 
eoiabered  Estates  Commission  have  transferred  it  to  Saion 
wealth  nearly  as  generally  as  the  Celtic  exodus  has  consigned  its 
cultivation  to  the  direction  of  Baxon  hands. 

These  changes^  which  have  eome  on  so  aoddenly  that  we  are 
scareely  able  even  now  to  appreciate  iheir  full  eflects,  have  already 
profaned  a  vi$ible  and  most  salutary  change  on  the  condition  of  the 
whole  empire.  Ireland  has  leased  to  be,  what  for  about  a  century 
past  it  had  been,  a  thorn  in  the  sid%  of  England,  a  source  of  Weak- 
ness imtead  of  stj^ength  to  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  no  longer 
aeoessary  t(>  retain  thirty  diotisand  Boldiera  in  Ae  country  to  iieep 
down  its  inhahitaots.  The  barracks  are  eaipty,  or  tenanted  only  by 
the  police — monster    meetings    are   unknown — the   undiminished 
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stroQgth  of  the  empire  can  be  sent  to  the  Baltic  or  the  Euxine. 
Agitation  has  disappeared — the  repeal  of  the  Union  Is  no  longer 
heard  of — all  thoughts  and  desires  are  turned  to  the  nromised  land 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  England  was  punisned,  and  justly 
punished,  for  her  religious  intolerance  and  political  selfishness  by  a 
century  of  vexation  and  weakness,  consequent  on  the  connection  with 
Ireland — she  is  now  reaping  the  reward  of  a  more  generous  policy, 
and  a  great  act  of  justice*  in  the  comparative  comfort  of  that  con- 
nection, and  the  dawn  of  prosperity  visible  in  the  sister  isle.  But  it 
is  not  to  the  gratitude  or  loyalty  of  those  to  whom  this  act  of  justice 
was  done  that  she  is  indebted  for  this  blessed  consummation  ;  she 
owes  it  to  their  ingratitude  and  blind  submission  to  a  foreign 
potentate,  which,  by  depriving  the  Catholics  of  the  remuneration  fur 
their  industry,  has  driven  them  headlong  across  the  Atlantic. 
That  which  all  the  wisdom  of  man  had  failed  to  effect  has  resulted 
from  the  unforeseen  and  not  intended  consequences  of  his  pas&ions. 
Thus  does  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty  cause  even  the  wrath  of  man 
to  praise  Uim. 

Nor  have  the  consequences  of  emancipation  been  less  decisive 
against  the  spread  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  Great  Britain.  It  was 
natural  that  the  Romish  hierarchy,  seeing  this  great  victory  gained 
by  the  effects  of  agitation  in  Ireland,  and  many  persons  of  distiuctioa 
of  both  sexes  in  England  embracing  their  faith,  should  have  thought 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  work  of  the  Reformation  was  to 
be  undone,  and  the  British  Isles  were  to  be  wholly  regained  by  the 
Holy  See.  Thev  openly  announced  the  project  accordingly.  Great 
Britain  was  divided  into  ecclesiastical  districts ;  bishops  were  ap» 
pointed,  and  the  cardinal-legate  assumed  the  long-forgotten  title  of 
Catholic  times.  .  The  effect  was  decisive.  A  burst  of  Protestant 
enthusiasm  ensued  unparalleled  since  the  Reformation,  and  the 
prime-minister  of  th^  Crown,  a  leading  supporter  of  emancipation, 
took  the  initiative  in  calRng  it  forth.  The  aggressive  and  ambitioiM 
spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome — which  is  recorded  in  every  page  of 
modern  history,  but  had  come  to  be  forgotten  during  the  tolerant 
slumber  of  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century — was  again  brought 
to  light,  and  the  contest  of  the  Protestants  with  the  Catholics  was 
renewed,  but  without  the  withering  alliance  with  political  distinction 
which  had  so  long  detached  the  generous  from  the  side  of  the 
former.  Men  saw  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  unchanged  and 
unchangeable,  and  must  be  combated  with  vigour  as  in  the  first 
fervour  of  the  Reformation ;  but  the  contest  came  to  be  carried  on, 
not  by  pains,  penalties,  and  disabilttieis,  but  by  reason,  argument, 
and  intelligence,  and  above  all,  by  raising  the  intellectual  character 
of  women,  among  whom  its  principal  votaries  are  always  to  be 
found.  The  whole  vantage»ground  gained  by  the  Catholics  during 
the  struggle  for  emancipation  was  lost  by  its  acquisition. 

Nor  have  the  consequences  of  that  concession  been  less  injurious 
to  the  cause  of  Catholicism  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
pastors  in  vain  followed  their  flocks  to  the  New  World ;  ther 
ascendant  was  ^t  an  end  when  they  left  the  shores  of  the  Emerald 
Isle.  Vast  was  the  difference  between  the  dark  night  of  Celtic 
ignorance,  lighted  only  by  the  feeble  rays  of  superstition,  and  the 
bright  aurora  of  Transatlantic  energy,  illuminated  by  the  effulgence 
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of  knowledge,  intelligence,  and  intellect.  The  priest  was  swallowed 
up  in  tbe  gulf  of  democracy.  The  ascendant  wbich  the  Bomtsh 
clergy  had  acquired  amidst  the  ignorance  and  solitude  of  the  Irish 
wilds,  was  speedily  lost  when  surrounded  by  the  turmoil  of  American 
interests^  the  connict  of  American  sects.  So  signally  has  the  inflo* 
ence  of  the  Church  of  Borne  declined  in  the  United  States,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  inOuz  of  Irish  Catholics  in  the  last  ten 
years,  there  are  only  now  I  >200,000  members  of  Romish  churches  in 
the  ITnion,  out  of  13,000,000  embraced  in  the  whole  divisions  of  the 
Christian  communion.  It  is  a  common  complaint,  accordingly,  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  in  America,  that  they  have  lost  all  influence  over 
their  flocks ;  that  their  followers  live  altogether  without  God  in  the 
world ;  and  that,  without  embracing  any  new  faith,  they  have  simply 
renounced  the  old.  This,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  too  often  the  case. 
From  superstition  to  infidelity  is  but  a  step.  It  is  by  the  torch  of 
knowledee,  and  it  alone,  that  the  flame  of  a  pure  and  lasting  piety  is, 
in  an  enlightened  age,  to  be  kindled.  But  that  torch  is  not  awanting 
in  America ;  and,  without  anticipating  the  march  of  events  that  yet 
lie  buried  in  the  womb  of  time,  it  may  with  confidence  be  predicted 
that,  however  strongly  the  Catholic  tenets  may  be  rooted  amidst 
the  traditions  and  corruptions  of  the  Old  World,  it  will  never  make 
head  against  the  energy  and  intelligence  of  the  New  ;  and  that  still 
less  will  infidelity  permanently  retain  any  hold  of  a  people  open  to 
the  inflaences  and  blessed  by  the  choicest  gifts  of  Nature." 

It  ia  scaroe  possible  to  tax  even  English  credulity  more  hea- 
vily, although  religion  and  Ireland  are  under  discussion.  As 
to  the  amount  of  emigration  and  proportion  of  Catholics  emi* 
gratings  in  all  probability.  Sir  Archibald  Alison  is  not  very 
much  aatray,  at  least  so  far  as  he  has  followed  the  census  tables. 
We  do  not  for  our  own  part  attempt  to  touch  the  question 
of  the  relative  nurab^s  of  Protestant  and  Cathohc  in  Ireland. 
We  have  no  ambition  to  burn  our  hngers  with  anything  of 
the  kind.  But  when  it  is  coolly  affirmed  that  the  Catholic 
clergy  have  been  din»inished  from  5000  to  2600,  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  extent  of  half  their  number  in  the  course  of  nine 
years,  we  simply  expend  five  minutes  on  the  enquiry  ourselves, 
and  the  result  is,  that  at  no  period  since  the  suppression  of  the 
religious  houses,  did  the  number  of  Catholic  clergy  in  Irelaud, 
reach  to  three  thousand  much  less  five^  and  that  on  Sir  Archi- 
bald Alison's  own  dewing,  its  numbers  might  be  proved  td 
have  increased  between  1846  and  1849,  inasmnch  as  Bat- 
tersby's  Eegistry  for  the  former  year,  containing  the  name  and 
residence  of  every  priest  in  Ireland,  and  certainly  not  disposed 
to  understate  the  numbers  and  influence  of  the  Priesthood, 
brings  them  to  a  lower  figure  than  out  author  allows  for  the 
year  1854.  He  next  states  that  not  only  the  fee,  bnt  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  land  has  passed,  under  the  operation  of  the 
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Ineamberad  Estates  ConmiisBioiv  to  Eti^h  hands,  in  i  difert 
mtio  to  the  diminished  namben  of  Irish  propriet4>T8  «nd  Irish 
peasants.  We  do  not  noticeforthepresent,  the  indecency  Cff  slang 
t^ms,  snch  as  Celt  and  Saxoa,  in  whatpiofevsestobe  bisteiys  we 
bava  limited  oar  enqairj  to  the  detevanination  of  tha  facte* 
And  how  do  they  stand  P  tip  to  the  year  1669  indnsivelj,  when 
the  Incumb^eci  Estates  Coart  was  in  most  active  plaji  the 
tutal  uamber  of  purchaMrs  was  4,218,  and  of  tb«M  no  V)or^ 
than  ISl  were  from  Enghmd  and  Sooiland,  bamg  about  4i 

fer  cent  upon  the  new  native  propriHniy*  The  amount  of 
rish  capital  represented  is  £8,650)284  :  12  :  7,  as  against 
jei,779,608d2 : 6  British,  probably  at,  or  sUghtlj  over  6  per 
cent,  upon  the  capital  of  the  country.  jSo  fir  fgr  the  mere 
ohai^pe  of  propricton,  and  capital  rapreseated  by  the  disnge ) 
bat  in  ovder  to  understand  its  full  effect,  yon  would  reqeire  to 
follow  the  purchasers  according  to  the  falsification,  into  Insur- 
ance Companies,  trading  firms,  gcAitlemen  and  farmers.  Of  the 
latter  there  are  only  thiitf -three,  so  that  to  balance  the  deficiency 
over  two  milKons  of  small  papist  (hrmers^  we  ha^e  the  prodi- 
gious inflnz  of  thirty-three  protestants  from  England,  Scotknd 
and  the  Ida  of  Man.*  I^iese  are  ealoolatioiia  to  whicdi  the  faia- 
torian,  even  of  Europe^  iMist  condescend  if  he  wish  to  retain 
any  character  for  accaracy,  good  faith,  or  sound  opinion ;  for 
surely  it  is  impossible  to  deal  seriously  with  opinions  formed  out 
of  snch  matenala  as  the  author  of  ikU  History  of  Europe  haa«t 
hand.  Sir  Aichibald  Aliaon  is  a  apeciea  of  political  Manfiehean« 
He  acknowledges  two  equal  and  eo.ordinate  principleo,  one  of 
good  and  one  of  evil ;  ourreiicnr  is  the  one,  and  need  we  aay  that 
jPopety  is  the  other  P  The  Irish  adopted  the  policy  of  free 
trade,  why  aoP  to  depress  the  nristecraey  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Pope,  jwtiemmtle  foumom^  The  potatoes  foil,  the  Pope  at  it 
vgnsifjtidemmi  lepouwum.  The  Irish  are  driven  hntdlong 
across  the  Atlantic,  why  so  ?  because  they  cannot  obtain  re- 
muneration fpr  their  industry,  and  for  what  reason  again  P 
because  of  their  ingratitiide  and  Uind  aubmission  to  a  foreign 
potentate,  juUememi  lepaumon  ,*  t  and  all  this  is  done  by  ^e 
Almighty  to  reward  England  for  her  magnanimity  in  ecNicediiig 

*  MacNevin's  Incumbered  Estates,  388. 

t  '*  Damn  the  French,  the  parievonB.  and  all  that  belongs  to  them. 
What  raakas  the  faaead  riiiitg?  the  psileToes  Chat  devour  us—what 
makes  the  mutton  ftTe  penoeapoaad?  the  p^lavfins  that  eat  it  im-^ 
what  makes  the  beer  three  pence  )ialfpennjr  a  pot  ?" — Good-natured  Man. 
Act  III.    Sir  Archibald  has  certainlj  taken  a  io^n  nom  *'  little  Flana* 
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emanoipfttian^  aUiotigh  the  airthor  sfinns  in  a  hundred  places 
tbtt  eiMiiMipjiitioB  was  the  last  triumph  of  tlie  nomtimtioa 
qr^tem ;  tbfti  liheiMasuffe  waa  in  point  of  faet,  hocassed  oixi  of 
kiQff^aad  people;  Adi  ftJu  king  would  hare  found  layinghis  head 
OB  die  block  an  altenudave  mthor  pleanng  than  otherwise^  as 
eompared  wjlh  asaaoting  to  the  loeasnre^  and  that  the  people 
WDuld  ha?a  had  <Mily <  too  rauab  gnti6eatioa  in  ehopping  it  off  if 
ha  did  asaont  ▲ndnotwithataading  Us  belief,  and  we  i4iall  add 
oare  in  the  faotb  of  aU  thk^  he  taxes  the  Irish  with  ingrati* 
tade^  deoides  emaaoipation  to  have  been  afaiiare  so  for  as 
tbej  are  concerned,  and  dedares  that  it  would  have  been  equally 
a  fttlose  had  it  been  conceded  earlier,  more  amply,  more  heartily, 
nd  mwe^  graoefatty.  The  motiTes  of  their  gratitude  to  the 
Jbif^irii  ptoojpte,  wa  nerar  oould  understand,  and  fear  we  can 
aeaeff -enter  into.  You  may  be  grateful  to  the  prinoe  that  mi- 
tigates the  rigoaes  of  jnstioe,  you  may  be  grateful  to  the  ddifcrar 
thai  reacuesyou  from  oMieaaion^bot  thatyoushould  be  grateful 
to  the  piokpockel  that  drops  your  pnne  when  you  have  your 
hand  upon  his  collar ;  to  the  (pirotte  lobber  that  relieves  your 
throat'  when  the  policeman  has  grasped  hia  own ;  or  to  the  thug 
that  relaxes  the  noose  when  he  bi»  barely  time  to  escape  being 
noosed  himself  is  something  far  more  aaJbUme  than  the  forgive- 
ness of  injuriesor  than  the  love  of  enemiesw  If  the  English  people 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  our  calamities,  which  in  that  case 
aUgoio  the  ciedit  ol  the  Pope,  if  gratitude  is  the  only  feeling  we 
can  have  in  their  regaidi  then  Eingiand  haa  been  joined  with-the 
rest  of  the  world  in  a  coBspiraoy  against  her  own  character,  for 
ahe  has  often  confessed  toa  wicked  misgovemasent  of  what  haa 
been  pleasantly  callad  the  Sister  Mand.  No  doubt  Ae  will 
make  herself  a  pfompt  veparation,  but  meanwhile  she  must 
have  a  curiosity  to  know  the  grounds  of  suph  a  general  delusion. 
As  for  us  who  still  adhere  to  the  vnlgar  belief  that  England 
has  had  some  riuire,  however  sKg^,  in  our  misfortnnes^  it  is 
to  be  frased  we  are  quite  bevond  ilm  ceach  of  enUghtenment. 

One  would  say  there  had  besn  between  tbe  two  countries  no 
relatiosbs  of  invaabn,  Qonqoeat,*  attempted  eolooizatioa  or 
attmnpted  extermination.  England  was  like  8aul,  a  child 
of  onejear old,  ^en  sfaebegan  to  reigniu  1 829.  At  that  period 
she  remitted  to  Ireland  a  portion  of  the  puuishment  to  which 
that  intolerable  .Ireland  was  liable  for  presuming  to  exist,  and 
becau^  the  remission  was  not  acknowledged  with  becoming 
humility,  it  is  concluded  that  the  infliction  ought  not  to  have 
been  removed  at  idl.— -Oar  common  histories  give  an  abmnin^y 
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different  account.    They  tell  us  that  many  hondredjeam  agoj 
there  was    an  invasion  from  that   part  of  the   bow  'Uuit^ 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelaud  called  fioglaud,  into 
that  other  part  of  the  same  now  united  kingdom  called  Iro* 
land,  an  invasion  followed  by  the  finst  throes  of  a  national 
agony  in  Ireland  aforesaid ;  the  longest  and  bloodiest  that 
history    has  rcc(*rded.      It  tells    of   rapine,  treachery  an4 
massacre,  such  as  have  hardly  been  equalled^  certainly  not 
surpassed  by  the  Spanish  settlers  in  America ;  and  with  thia 
diiFerence,  that  in  all  England^  amongst  prinoesi  people,  laity  or 
clergy,, at  no  period  of  the  jointliistory  of  the  coankie^  wece 
there  found  bowels  of  compassion,  out  of  wliich  to  compound 
even  one  Las  Casas.  And  for  fei^r  the  inevitable  fusion  of  raee^ 
wherein  the  bitterness  if  not  the  memory  of  oonqoiest  is  iost«, 
should  at  any  period,  however  late,  reconcile    the  history 
of  Ireland  with  the  analogy  of  uuiversal  history,  the  furiea 
of  religious  discord  proclaimed  the  eternity  of  Irish  misrule 
and    inspired    the    penal    laws:    a  code  we   abstaiu  from 
characterising  as  we  might,  through  fea£  of  giviag  to  tfaia 
journal  a  party  complexioa,  from  which  it  is  our  desire  to 
keep  it  free ;  although  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  tha 
laws  in  question  were  an  outrage  upon  human  nature,  lutker 
than  a  crime  against  Ireland  |  and  for  Imi  the  opprpbriUA  of 
England,  than  an  infamy  for  our  kind.    Oae*  of  the  lastly 
though  by  no  means  the  last  remnant,  of  these  law4,  was 
abolished  by  the  measure  of  1829,  and  Sir  Archibald  AUsoa 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  show  that  we  are  to  be  grateful  to  (he 
nation  which,  as  far  as  its  will  could  be  collected  apart  from 
constitutional  fictions,  was  as  adverse  to  tlie  removal  of  Catholic 
disabilities  as  that  f^aithful  reprfsentative  of  natioual.  will  and 
national  tolerance,  Lord  George  Gordon's  mob.  if  imieed  tint 
enormities  of  sis  centuries  could  be  expiated  by  forty  or  fifty 
yeiu^  of  atonement,  the  reparation  oi^ht  to  luiv«  beeu  kindly 
and  spontaneous,  but  we  have  the  testioiony  of  English  Stet«a- 
men,  that  every  concession  to  Ireland  was  distilled  and  wraiiff 
out  of  the  English  people  like  a  drop  of  blood.    The  EogliaU 
have  conceded,  they  never  have  conciliated )  and  even  though 
they   had   done  so  then  only  could  ooneiliation  have  beea 
said  to  fail  when  it  should  have  received  as  long  ami  as  com* 
pletc  a  trial  as  oppression;  that  is  to  say,  when  it  should  have 
been  the  ruling  principle  for  six  centuries  or  so,  aud  having 
'exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  greatest  statesmen,  to  extend 
and  vary  its  operation,  should  have  been  found  unavailing; 
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then  and  not  till  then,  should  conciliation  rightly  understood 
be  i«d  aside ;  but  while  it  is  more  than  doubtful^  whether 
snch  or  such  a  measure  deserve*  to  be  called  conciliatory ; 
Mid  while  it  is  by  no  means  doubtful  that  some  of  the  measures 
socalled/hftve  been  given  with  anything  but  an  open  hand  or 
cheerful  heart ;   to  expect  gratitude  is  to  be  singularly  hopeful ; 
8ftd  those  from  whom  it  is  elpected^  if  they  are  at  all  to 
prolt  by  the  leseons  of  the  past^  must  endeavour  to  obtain 
what  tfaej  wantf  as  they  can ;  relyihg  more  upon  the  influence 
of  interest  or  neceanty  over  their  rulers^  than  upon  a  sense 
of  JQstiee  or  friendly  dispositions,  which  have  never  even  been 
pretended  to  by  those  whom  they  ought  to  be  supposed  to  direct. 
We  confess  to  some  surprise  and  perhaps  a  little  disappoint- 
menlj  that  while  Sir  Archioald  Alison  was  in  this  mood  he  said 
nothing  of  Maynooth,  that  darksome  and  ghostly  tenement  of 
which  Englishmen  meJce  up  their  ideas  from  the  penny  novelist 
and  some  other  equally  authentic  sources.   There  would  have 
been  scope  for  anv  amount  of  Irish  statistics  in  the  peculiar  style 
of  our  author;  wnile  as  to  facts  of  a  more  descriptive  character^ 
the  requirements  of  probability  or  plausibility^  need  have  given 
hira  no  trouble  in  presence  of  a  puolic  prepared  to  believe  any- 
thing. *'  Maynooth  College/'  he  might  have  said/'  was  founded 
by  Queen  £liaabeth  for  the  diffusion  of  a  more  mitigated  species 
of  Cat^lidsm^  so  as  to  oounteraet^  if  possible^  the  spread  of  ul- 
tramontane doctrine,  which  had  been  introduced  not  long  pre- 
viously by  the  Legate  Binuncini,  President  of  the  Confederation 
of  KMennj.    Trinity  College^  Dublin,  which  owes  it  origin  to 
that  wil^  Italian,  was  the  cradle  of  these  destructive  principles ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that   the  establishment  fouild- 
ed  by  the  great    Protestant  Queen,   to  check  the  growth 
of   Qitramontanism^   should   have  become    the  most  active 
agent  hi  its  diffusion;    while    an  inrtitution   which  traces 
its  rise,  Kke  the  pretended  Catholic  University  of  the  present 
day,  to  Papal  intrigue,  has  been  for  more  than  two  centuries 
the  guardian  and  expositress  of  Protestant  truth.     The  college 
so  fonaded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  continued  for  some  time  to 
answer  the  expectations  of  that  wise  princess  and  her  successors 
until  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
to  conciliate  the  ultramontane  faction,  handed  over  the  govern- 
ment of  the  e^ege  to  the  well-known  Primate  Boulter,  the 
Boman  Caibolie  Archbishop  of  Waterford,  and  correspondent 
of  Edmund  Burke.  From  that  time  Jesuitry  and  nitramontanism 
44 
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have  been  in  the  ascendant.  The  college  itself  is  a  standing 
anachronism,  and  might  more  properly  represent  the  Sorbonne 
under  Charles  IX*  and  Marie  de  Medici,  than  an  educational 
establishmsnt  in  the  mnefeenth  century.  Along  its  mouldy 
corridors  and  vanishing  cloisters,  flit  oowled  monks  of  stealthy 
tread  and  scowling  aspect,  with  daggers,  potions,  and  other  im- 
plements of  spiritual  warfare  in  their  loose  sleeves  i  while  the 
cellars  are  believed  to  be  fall  of  racks  and  screw  boots,  with  all 
the  modem  improvements/'  To  any  one  who  -has  seen  what 
kind  of  thing  Sir  Archibald  Alison  is  citable  of  writing  about 
Irish  politics,  this  specimen  will  hardly  appear  overcharged ; 
for  there  is  scarce  an  absurdity  or  rash  judgment  in  these 
sentences,  which  he  has  not  equalled  whenever  nia  good  or  evil 
fortune  ma^  have  drawn  him  into  contact  with  Iieland ;  thottg^ 
perhaps  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  suppose  that  Ireland  enjoys  a  mo- 
nopoly of  these  favours ;  and  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
accounts  not  more  faithworthy  though  less  preposterous,  have 
found  their  way  into  the  chapters  devoted  to  other  oouniriea. 
Before  taking  leave  of  this  part  of  the  history  of  Europe,  we 
shall  borrow  a  couple  of  pages  from  Sir  Archibald's  character  of 
O'Connell.  It  is  characteristically  written  at  all  events.  Had 
he  been  able  to  connect  a  few  of  O'Connell's  misdoings  with  the 
currency  nothing  woald  have  been  o-wanting  (tba4  is  the  came* 
crated  phrase),  to  complete  the  Alisonian  perfection  of  the  passage. 

«*  Daniel  O'Connell,  who  mainly  acfaiered  this  signal  trittmph  for 
his  religion  and  his  country,  and  for  the  first  time  shook  the -power 
of  the  rrotestant  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain  which  had  broi^^t 
about  the  Revolution  that  precipitated  James  I  J.  irom  th«  ^rone^ 
was  a  very  remarkable  man,  and  his  character  is  the  mope  worthy  of 
study  because  it  belongs  properly  to  an  earlier  period  of  European 
bistort ;  and  yet  the  success  which  he  achieved  proves  that  the 
qualities  he  possessed  are  calculated  in  every  age  to  mfluenee  a  larg« 
portion  of  mankind.  He  belonged  to  the  age  of  Ignatius  Loyola  or 
St.  Francis  rather  than  that  of  the  French  Mvoluiion.  Pope 
Hildebrand  was  not  more  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Holy  See  : 
Peter  the  Hermit  did  not  possess  in  a  higher  degree  the  art  of 
rousing  and  violently  moving  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Hia 
abilities  were  of  a  very  hiffh  order — ^no  man  does  such  thin^i  mltJk^ 
out  great  powers — but  they  were  not  of  a  cast  superior  to  hia 
achievements.  '  Par  negotiis  non  supra*  was  his  true  characteristic. 
He  was  born  an  agitator,  and  there  he  was  supreme ;  but  he  was 
neither  more  nor  less.  He  had  remarkable  talents,  but  no  genius, 
and  still  less  taste  or  refinement.  To  great  powers  of  oratory  he 
united  a  marvellous  facultv  for  moving  the  multitude ;  bat  he  was 
alike  destitute  of  the. chivalrous  sentiments  which  win  the  hearts  of 
the  generous,  or  the  ascendant  of  reason  necessary  to  mould  the 
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I  of  the  enlightened.  He  had  none  of  the  delicacy  of  feeling 
which  renders  it  hnpamble  for  an  elevated  mind  to  say  or  do  an  un. 
worth?  thing.  He  was  all  things  to  all  men.  With  equal  facility 
he  addressed  the  House  of  Oommons  in  a  powerful  legal  argument, 
and  harangaed  the  electors  of  Clare  in  strains  of  disg^acefnl  ribaldry  ; 
with  eqasl  truth  he,  in  the  same  breath,  called  the  Irish  the  '  finest 
peasantry  upon  earth,'  and  heaped  opprobriuui  upon  the  *  stunted 
corporal'  who  had  delivered  Europe,  and  the  *  bigot  Peel,'  who  had 
endangered  his  own  fame  to  strike  off  the  fetters  of  religious  intoler- 
ance in  Ireland. 

The  secret  of  these  stranffe  oontradlotions  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ascettdant  of  the  faith  to  whieh  he  was  throiwh  life  sincerely  and 
devotedly  attached.  His  standard  of  rectitude  was  different  from 
that  to  which  men,  apart  from  priestly  influence,  are  accustomed. 
It  was  neither  the  honour  which  inspires  the  noble-hearted,  nor  the 
hones^  which  directs  the  simple  and  innocent.  It  was  simply  and 
ertAuatelj  the  interests  of  the  See  of  Rome.  Everything  was 
r^bty  everTthing  allowable,  provided  that  was  not  forgotten.  He 
transferred  into  the  business  of  life  and  the  contests  of  men  the 
abominable  maxim,  which  the  selfishness  of  libertines  has  invented, 
that  loTers'  oaths  are  made  only  to  be  broken,  and  that  to  them 
every^n^  is  permitted.  To  the  v^ue  of  truth,  or  the  obligations 
to  regard  it,  he  was  as  insensible  as  Napoleon  himself.  He  bad  all 
the  duplicity  and  disregard  of  consistency  which,  with  great  vigour 
and  frequent  genius,  distinguishes  the  Celtic  character.  Destitute 
of  the  self-respect  which  in  general  characterises  the  Saxon,  he  had 
all  the  insensibility  to  personal  abasement  which  is  so  common 
maumg  the  humbler  classes  of  his  oonntrymen ;  so  as  he  rained  his 
object  of  acquiring  a  princely  income^  he  cared  not  that  nis  wealth 
was  wrung  from  the  scanty  earnings  of  a  destitute  population.  He 
warn  indifferent  though  what  he  said  one  day  was  in  direct 
0|>poeition  to  what  he  had  previously  asserted ;  he  had  no  compunc 
tioo  in  letthag  loose  the  vials  of  his  wrath  and  the  volubility  of  hit 
abuse  on  the  very  men  who  had  conferred  upon  himself  and  his  faith 
the  moat  inestimable  benefits.  He  carried  to  perfection  the  art,  so 
well  understood  in  after  times,  of  invariably  and  on  every  occasion 
inflaming  the  present  passions  of  his  hearers.  Everything  was  done 
for  present  impression ;  and  that  impression  was  all  directed  to  one 
end»  the  advancing  the  interests  of  Uie  Church  of  Rome.  To  that 
he  was  at  any  time  readv  to  sacrifice  truth,  consistenoy,  and  reputa- 
tion ;  and  in' doing  so,  he  not  only  was  conscious  of  no  wrong,  but 
he  was  sustained  by  the  belief  of  the  highest  merit,  for  he  was  giving 
to  the  Church  not  his  body,  but  his  soul.  He  was  the  most  perfect 
embodiment  that  has  appeared  in  recent  times  of  the  maxim,  that 
'  the  end  will  justify  the  means ;'  and  in  his  ultimate  fate,  and  that 
of  bis  measures^  is  to  be  found  the  most  striking  exemplification  of 
what,  even  in  this  world,  ih&t  maxim  leads  to." 

We  are  not  the  apologists  of  O'Connell,  nor  are  the  doctrines, 
practices  and  tendencies, real  or  impated^of  the  Boman  Church 
at  all  under  discussion  ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  is  a 
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lame  explnnation  of  the  anomalies  inO'ConneU^s  character^  to  as- 
cribe all  the  virtues  to  the  man  and  all  the  defects  to  the  Church. 
It  requires  Sir  Archibald's  powers  of  forehead  to  attempt  such 
a  thing ;  for  our  part^  we  adopt  the  more  charitable  supposition 
that  he  loses  all  self  commana  the  moment  his  delusioD9  on  this 
subject  are  presented  to  his  mind.    We  do  not  eare  to  particular- 
ize names,  but  it  may  be  affirmed  there  is  not  a  statesman,  popu- 
lar leader  or  demagogue  in  bistorjr,  whom  O'Connell  can  be  said 
to  resemble  in  structure  of  raind,in  mo^al  character,  in  the  revo- 
lution he  brought  to  pass,  or  in  the  means  by  which  he  wrought 
it.     If  the  author's  reasoning  he  good  for  anything,  you  must 
hold,  ik  priori^  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  sincere  Catholic  to  take 
part  in  politics  without  exhibiting  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
sll   the  defects   existing  in,  or  imputed  to  the  character   of 
O'Connell.     He  must  necessarily  be  coarse,  abusive,  slanderous, 
unscrupulous,   corrupt^   alike    unsparing    of   friend    or   foe, 
absorbed  by  a  single  idea,  the  aggrandisement  of  his  church, 
and  prepared  to  sacrifice  every  object,  personal  or  otherwise,  to 
this  one  design  .  If  you  wish  for  an  accurate  type  of  the  sincere 
and  devoted  Ultramontane  in  public  life,  it  is  surely  M,  de  Mon- 
talenibert.  He  is  in  point  of  fact  a  far  more  correct  realization 
of  the  idea  than  O^Connell  could  have  been  for  a  long  period 
of  his  life.     We  believe  we  put  forward  nothing  that  will  take 
the   public  by  surprise,  or  be  interpreted  as  a  disrespect  of 
O'ConucU's  memory,  in  stating  that  during  very  many  years  of 
hid  public  life  he  may  have  been  an  ardent,  but  was  in  truth  a 
speculative  Catholic  only;  of  strong  faith,  it  may  be  granted,  but 
of  very  loose  practice.    Whereas  M.  de  Montalemoert  having 
been  always  a  GathoUc  of  exemplary  practice  and  taking  up 
like  CCounell,  a  liberal  in  contradistinction  to  a  revolutionary 
policy,  has,  we  venture  to  affirm,  no  one  point  of  resemblance 
to  the  Irish  leader  in  any  particular  of  mind  or  action.     But 
Sir  Archibald  himself  has  put  the  matter  quite  beyond  discus- 
sion, for  he  smoothlv  ascribes  to  O'Connell,  two  motives  of 
action  which  are  perfectly  incompatible  with  each  other.     He 
first  says  O'Connell's  sole  object  in  agitation  was  the  exalta- 
tion of  his  ohurcb,  and  in  the  next  sentence  alleges  it  to  have 
been  sustainment  of  a  priueely  income ;   he  proclakns  him  to 
have  been  at  one  and  the  same  time  an  abstract  of  public  virtue 
however  ill  understood ;  and  a  vulgar  hypocrite  with  no  higher 
or   holier  bravium,  than  a  good  house  and  luxurious  table. 
3ut  reverting  ogain  lo   O'Conneirs    religion^  jwtemeut   le 
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pouman,  we  fiftd  Win  the  most  faithful  expoi^ent  aiid  un- 
doubtea  incarnation  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  end  jastifies  the 
means,  which  every  one  knows  to  be  a  canon  of  the  Eotnan. 
Church,  passed  by  certain  Bishops  in  no  matter  what  session 
of  the  Council  of  no  matter  where,  presided  over  by  Pope  no 
matter  whom.  Now  in  order  to  »ho\v  that  the  doctrine  isadop- 
ted  afid  advocated  by  at  least  one  who  is  neither  of  CConnell's 
country  nor  reh'gion,  we  may  be  permitted  to  quote  from  a 
forgotten  volume  of  Sir  Francis  Head,  entitled  "A  Tour  in  Ire- 
land/Mu  amassing  materials  for  which  that  industrious  writser 
consumed  an  entire  fortnight,  including  a  week  of  personal 
experience;  seven  days  out  of  the  fifteen  having  been  spent  by  the 
author^  as  he  himself  assures  us,  immured  with  the  data  he 
found  it  necessary  to  procure.  The  book  had  some  not'ce 
from  the  critical  journals  here,  but  it  is  chiefly  vnluable  for 
onr  purpose,  as  containing  a  hearty  and  outspoken  acceptance 
of  the  doctrine,  that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  It  will  be 
remembered  in  connection  with  certain  real  or  supposed  changes 
of  religion  on  a  rather  large  scale  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  that 
the  promoters  of  the  movement  in  question  were  charged  by 
its  opponents,  with  Uie  use  of  corrupt  influences,  with  pecu- 
niary proselytism,  and  appeals  to  the  animal  rather  than  to  the 
rational  portion  of  our  nature.  We  protest  energetically  against 
being  supposed  to  renew  the  accusation,  or  give  expression 
to  any  opinion  whatever  on  the  matter.  Bishops,  ministers, 
aud  laymen  concerned  in  the  inculpation  indignantly  repelled 
ibe  imputation,  and  afilrmedthat  they  neither  could,  nor  did 
hold  out  to  their  proselytes  any  other  inducement  than  the 
conviction  brought  home  to  their  understandings  by  reasoning 
and  persuasion.  Not  so  Sir  Francis  Head  :  after  describing  the 
New  Heformation  and  its  progress,  he  enthusiastically  welcomes 
and  adopts  the  agencies  said  to  have  been  employed  in  its 
diffusion. 

••  It  is  however  fair  to  state,"  he  says,  **  that  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Priesthood,  it  is  declared*  that  of  this  extraordinary  amount  of 
coDversion  which  they  do  not  attempt  to  deny,  almost  the  whole  has 
been  effected  by  what  they  call  the  meal  system,  and  accordingly 
they  sneer  at  those  who  have  deserted  them  au  belonging  to  what 
tbey  call  the  stirabout  religion.  /  must  however  say  that  I  highly 
apprwe  ofthit  stirabout  movement,  for  what  can  more  clearly  demon- 
0trae  to  young  people  the  inestimable  advantage  of  the  Christian  faith, 
than  that  its  ministers  aud  supporters  should  practise  openly  the 
charity  thev  teach>  •  •  •  •  I  therefore  most  ear- 
nestly and  fervently  hope  that  all  who  are  friendly  to  the  Irish  will 
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fromote  the  good  cause  by  supplying  these  dfgtfint  schools  with  itioal. 
D  this  friendly  effort  the  Irish  Protestant  has  the  power  of  contribu- 
tiDg  infinitely >  infinkeiy  m<^e,  emdconseyuerUlg  of  prodncwg  mwre  effect 
than  the  poorer  Catholic ;  but  while  religious  antagonism  ought^  gene- 
rally speaking,  to  be  condemned  in  this  struggle,  whatever  way  the 
scale  may  preponderate,  the  children  are  sure  to  be  gainers  by 
the  contention.*' 

In  presence  of  sentiments  like  tbese,  for  which  we  should 
be  sorry  to  make  any  form  of  religion  responsible,  indignation 
is  far  too  dignified  a  feeling — they  are  below  criticisoij  and 
almost  below  rebuke ;  they  faU  under  the  jurisdiction  not  of 
opinion  but  of  morality,  they  are  less  an  offence  against 
religion  than  against  decency.  The  flippancy,  ignorance  and 
pretension  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark  in  Sir  Archibald 
Alison  or  any  other  writer,  arc  food  for  criticism  and  a  mark 
for  raillery,  but  it  is  something  too  shocking  to  see  bribery 
and  treating  ei^alted  into  a  principle,  and  worst  of  all  into  a 
religious  principle.  It  is  painful  to  see  the  name  of  any 
religious  communion  connected  with  so  infamous  a  traffic, 
and  even  were  the  imputed  corruption  proven  against  the  mis- 
sionary societies  with  whom  we  have  to  deal,  it  would  still  be 
a  sign  of  grace  in  the  men,  that  they  had  not  the  abominable 
courage  to  avow  their  work,  and  proclaim  their  success  to  be 
in  the  direct  ratio  to  their  stirabout ;  nor,  after  all,  could  it  be 
to  them  a  matter  of  "  indifference"  which  way  the  balance 
preponderated,  or  in  other  words,  whether  the  children  of  such 
a  nurture  became  eventually  good  Protestants^accom^lished  hy- 
pocrites, or  mere  atheists.  It  was  reserved  for  Sir  Francis 
Head  to  consecrate  and  reconcile  these  two  beautiful  but 
conflicting  principles  of  morality — first,  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means,  and  secondly,  that  if  the  means  be  pleasant  tp  our 
appetite  or  comfortable  upon  our  backs,  the  end  is  of  no  con- 
sequence whatever.  Would  it  be  honourable  in  us  to  father 
these  vile  ethics  of  Sir  Francis  Head  upon  the  genius  of  Pro- 
testantism P  Is  it  honest  in  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  to  throw 
the  whole  blame  of  whatever  is  blame-worthy  in  O'Connell 
upon  the  religion  he  professed  ? 

We  do  not  by  any  means  wish  to  deny  that  there  are  some 
touches  of  nature  in  this  character  of  O'Connell,  or  that  the 
picture  has  resemblance  to  the  original.  It  would  be 
equally  unfair  to  say,  that  apart  from  the  worth  of  its  facts 
and  deductions,  the  passage  quoted  is  not  well  put  together ; 
but  the  very  circumstance  brings  us  back  to  our  original  com- 
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plainly  for  with  an  English  public  and  an  Irish  subject,  an 
acquired  literarj  reputation,  a  fascinating  stjrle,  and  an  oracu* 
lat  manncfr,  will  give  currency  to  any  paradox  that  can  be 
hitched  into  an  antitheses  or  serve  to  barb  a  sneer.  Through- 
out the  entire  portion  of  the  volume  that  deals  with  the 
question  of  emancipation,  reform,  and  free  trade,  there  is  an 
awkward  and  uneasy  affectation  of  impartiality  that  meets  you  at 
every  step.  The  Author  acknowledges  the  first  of  these  measures 
to  have  been  an  act  of  justice  as  well  as  of  expediency,  and 
yet  his  symnathies  are  markedly  with  its  opponents.  He  can- 
not be  sufficiently  loud  or  earnest  in  praise  of  Lord  Eldon, 
the  Duke  of  York,  or  George  the  Fourth  upon  this  head.— He 
deplores  the  facility  with  which  the  claims  of  the  Catholics 
were  conceded  ;  maintains  all  through  the  hopelessness  of 
improving  their  condition,  or  propitiating  their  enmity  by  the 
gratification  of  their  wishes ;  and  would  appear  to  value  the 
triumph  of  the  measure  only  in  proportion  to  the  nullity  of  its 
results.  He  never  goes  beyona  the  surface  or  the  hour,  he 
makes  no  allowance  for  circumstances,  lie  often  draws  his 
pen  through  past  history,  he  seldom  forgets  that  he  carries 
liis  public  with  him,  and,  therefore,  takes  no  trouble  to  con- 
vince it ;  the  whole  affair  is  a  decree  ''  e  motu  proprio  et  cert& 
scieuti&,''  and  we  are  auite  persuaded  will  be  received  as  such. 
On  the  question  of  reform  and  free  trade,  which  latter  he  takes 
np  by  anticipatiop,  there  is  less  pretence  of  impartiality.  Sir 
Archibald  is  an  undisguised  Tory  in  the  narrow  and  modern 
sense  of  the  word ;  he  is  an  equally  undisguised  protectionist — 
his  history  may  be  a  statement  of  facts  if  you  will,  but  it  is  the 
statement  of  an  advocate.  And  now,,  before  taking  leave  of  this 
portion  of  the  history  of  Europe,  we  cannot  in  justice  to  Sir 
Archibald,  avoid  making  an  extract  from  his  character  of 
George  the  IV.  which,  although  appearing  to  us  somewhat  too 
favourably  drawn,  is  in  the  general  outlines  and  many  features 
of  detail,  faithful  and  striking* 

«•  Unfortunately  hie  characteri  like  that  of  most  men,  was  of  a  very 
nixed  description,  and  the  bad  qualities  were  those  of  the  heart 
rather  than  the  head.  He  was  as  well  informed,  clear-sighted,  and 
intelligent  as  the  ministers  in  daily  converse  with  him  on  business 
asserted ;  but  he  was  also  as  selfish,  capricious,  and  self-willed,  as 
the  women  admitted  to  still  closer  intimacy  too  fatally  experienced. 
Love  is  the  touch -stone  not  only  of  the  warmth,  but  of  the  character 
of  the  heart;  it  does  not  alter  the  disposition,  but  only  brings  it 
out ;  it  renders  the  brave  more  brave,  the  generous  more  generous  ; 
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but  not  less  certainly  the  selfish  more  selfish,  the  egotistical  more 
egotistical.  George  IV.  was  wholly  incapable  of  standing  this 
searching  tost.  Supposing  his  severance  from  Queen  Caroline  to 
admit  of  excuse,  from  what  was  afterwards  proved  of  the  frailties 
and  indiscretions  of  that  ill-sfiarred  princess^  bis  conduct  on  odier 
occasions  when  he  chpse  for  himself,  and  could  not  plead  the  Marriage 
Act  in  extenuation,  was  cold  hearted^  perfidious,  and  deserving  of 
the  very  highest  reprobation.  His  early  amours  with  'Perdita* 
probably  came  to  no  other  end  than  that  which  an  accomplished 
courtesan  expects  and  deserves ;  but  the  case  was  tery  diifisrent  with 
a  most  superior  and  charming  lady,  Mrs*  Fitzherbert^  of  wboae 
person  he  obtained  possession  by  going  through  a  6ctltious  and 
fraudulent  marriage-ceremony,  which  he  afterwards  made  Mr.  Fox 
deny  in  Parliament.  That  illustrious  man  never  forgave  the  insult 
thus  offered  to  his  honour ;  and  Yhen  he  discovered  the  falsehood  of 
the  denial  of  which  he  bad  thus  been  made  the  unsuspecting  indtnci- 
ment,  he  withdraw  altogether  from  an  intimacy  followed  by  requi- 
sitions so  degrading.  Of  ^ruth,  like  other  systematic  voluptoaries, 
he  was  in  a  great  degree  regardless,  at  least  when  it  interfered  with 
his  pleasures  or  his  passions.  Self-willed  and  capricious  throughout, 
he  became,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  faith flil  only  to  one  desire,  tfie 
common  refuge  of  such  character8>*-he  was  mainly  governed  by  the 
love  of  ease  ;  and  to  this  object  be  sacrificed  many  objecta  which  ho 
even  regarded  as  matters  of  conscience.  He  was  strongly  opposed 
to  Catholic  emancipation,  and  had  serious  compunctious  visitings 
for  having  yielded  to  it ;  but  he  had  not  energy  suflBcient  to  face  the 
struggle  which  would  have  ensued  had  he  thrown  himself  on  the 
country,  and  refused  the  royal  assent ;  nor,  in  truths  could  sueh 
refusal  at  that  period  have  served  any  good  purpose." 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  present  volume,  and  espedaUjr 
tbe  cfaapt^s  devoted  to  the  events  of  the  year  '^0  on  the  Oon- 
tiuetit^  including  the  French,  and  Belgian,  and  Polish  rejoin- 
tionj  is  eloquently  written*  The  imagination  is  perpetually 
gratified  by  animated  desoription,  and  the  interest  seldom  lan- 
guishes over  barren  details.  However,  from  what  we  know  of  Sir 
Archibald  Alison^  we  never  can  regard  a  history  written  bj  him 
otherwise  than  as  a  piece  of  art,  or  rely  upon  it  as  an  authentic 
narrative.  Certain  facts  there  are  too  broad  and  too  prominent 
for  misstatement  or  mystificatTon.  On  these  of  course  every 
one  who  has  been  cotemporary,  or  nearfy  cotemporary  with 
the  events  can  speak  en  connaissance  de  cause;  but  when  we 
have  no  authority  beyond  Sir  Archibald's  fot  any  minor  event  he 
records  or  any  inference  he  draws ;  or  where  he  relies  upon  tbe 
authority  of  \1.  Louis  Blanc,  from  whom  he  has  borrowed  very 
largely,  we  must  be  permitted  to  suspend  our  belief  antil  we  shall 
haveexaminedforonfseives*  Sir  Archibald's^eneril  views  of  con- 
tiuental  history  are  very  much  the  same  as  those  which  influenoe 
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his  judgment  in  dealing  with  domestic  politics.  He  is  con- 
servative throughout,  but  he  seems  to  regard  the  Belgian 
revolution  with  peculiar  diisfavour.  We  oo  not  venture  to 
insannate  a  reason  for  this  feeling;  no  doabt,  it  can  be 
sufficiently  accounted  for,  and  is  we  dare  say,  very  reputable  in 
itself.  His  judgment  too  upon  the  complicity  of  Louis  Philippe 
in  the  revolution  of  July,  appears  to  us  sufficiently  mo- 
derate and  ratiouaL  He  represents  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as 
kaving  intrigued  successAiliy  nntil  he  narrowed  the  discretion 
of  Europe  to  a  choice  between  himself  and  anarchy  in  France, 
and  then  took  credit  for  a  sacrifice  to  country  and  society, 
when  he  seized  the  crown  he  had  been  playing  for.  The  in- 
gratitude and  perfidy  of  the  usurping  juggler  to  his  so- 
vereign, kinsman  and  benefactor  (for  Charles  was  all  three)  are 
noted  in  terms  of  severe  but  measured  censure  ;  and  we  should 
ourselves  be  grateful  to  Sir  Archibald  Alison  for  this  expres- 
sion of  feeling,  did  we  not  look  upon  it  rather  as  an  accident  of 
his  toryisn,  than  the  dictate  eitlter  of  his  heart  or  judgment ; 
had  we  not  in  a  word,  the  immoveable  conviction  that  in  this  as 
in  most  other  instances  he  has  decided  ^'  non  lege  rationis  sed 
ration®  legis/'  Of  course  it  would  be  to  claim  an  infallibility  we 
deny  Sir  Archibald,  did  we  not  acknowledge  that  we  may  be 
entirely  mistaken  in  the  impression  we  have  contracted  re- 
garding what  we  can  only  examine  upon  external  evidence  ;  the 
fediiigs  and  spirit  of  the  autlior.  Many,  it  is  probable  will 
find  us  inconsiderate,  and  even  prejudiced  in  the  only  es- 
timate we  have  been  enabled  to  form  of  what  we  have  read^ 
and  which  we  conceived  it  our  duty  to  submi^  to  tlie  study 
possibly  to  the  revision  of  the  public.  We  deserve  and 
chiim  no  credit  for  apportioning  to  Sir  Archibald  the  praise 
of  style  and  method,  for,  these  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  dis- 
parage were  we  so  disposed  ;  and  if  we  have  been  wrong  in 
taxing  him  with  inaccuracy,  contradictory  statements,  slo- 
venly investigation,  or  reliance  upon  compilers,  rash  judg- 
ment, invincible  prepossessions,  shallowness,  maires^nesting 
and  gobe-moucherie  generally,  it  will  require  no  vo-y  deep  or 
lengthened  research  to  do  Sir  Archibald  justice,  as  all  the 
matlevs  upon  which  he  or  we  have  erred,  lie  upon  the  surface, 
or  at  liitte  depth  beneath  it. 

It  is,  however,  with  very  real  pleasure  we  find  tliat  upon 
one  subject  at  least,  we  can  rec(^iise  in  Sir  Archibald  Alison, 
not  .only  the  accomplished  writer^  but  the  strong  thinker  and 
correct  reasoner.    It  is  a  matter  on  which   his  judgment 
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must  lifiv&  beea  eonvineed^  for  it  rather  eoBtfftdioU  liis  in* 
stinctB;  HmthiBfeeNiigs  should  haVe  been  enKsted^  causes  no 
surprise,  for  thete  are  few  who  do  not  feel  for  Poland.  His  nar- 
rative of  the  Polish  struggle  in  1880,  and  its  result,  is  equal  to 
the  majesty  and  the  sadnese  of  the  aabjeot.  •  He  does  not  crofine 
ImnHetf  to  biirren  sjnnpaihies  or  eiVil  notbinoa^'bul  affirms  that 
the  present  complicationsitt  European  politics,  aw  the  lexical 
and  inevitable  cousequexlces  of  the  extinction  of  Poland ;  that 
Poland  restored  is  the  only  reparation  that  God  or  ma^Lcan 
acoept,  for  Pohmd  destroyed;  thaH  thia  decrees  of  etarital 
jastici',  as  ureH  as  the  force  of  tliingip  have  cdnneoied 
her  re-constitution  with  the  safety  of  European  liberty 
and  what  is  almost  equally  precious,  European  civilization ; 
that  any  other  solution  of  the  Eastern  q^iestion,  will  be 
treacbeross,  temporary,  and  fiital;  and  that  scarce  any 
sacrifice  the  great  powers  of  Europe  might  impose  npon 
themselves  or  exact  from  others,  would  be  too  large  a 
price  for  the  iudenendence  and  strength  of  Poland,  as  the  one 
condition  of  stability  and  repose  for  European  interests.  We 
copy  from  the  la^  pages  of  the  present  vohime,  the  passages 
relating  to  the  fbll  of  Warsaw,  and  embodying  the  reflections 
of  the  author  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

*<Theweiglitof  the  attack  was  directed  against  the  faubourg  of 
Wola  and  the  bridge  of  Ozysto,  def^ded  by  two  strong  redoubts  on 
one  side,  and  three  on  the  other.  A  tf^mendOas  fire  was  opened  on 
the  works  by  the  Bossian  guns  which  preceded  their  columns ;  but* 
notwithstanding  this,  the  fire  of  the  redoubts  was  so  vi^rous  that 
the  Muscovite  columns  of  assault  were  shaken,  and  Umhiski,  by  a  flank 
charge,  completed  their  defeat  near  the  first  6f  these  points.  The 
20^000  men,  absent  under  Bamorino,  might  theothave  saved  Poland  ; 
and  as  it  was,  the  result  was  for  some  thne-doubtfhl. .  But  towards  four 
o^clock  the  Russian  fire  bad  established  a  supenorHy  over  that  of  the 
redoubts  which  defended  the  bridge  of  Csysto,  and  the  corps  of 
Pahlen  and  Kreutz,  the  flite  of  the  Bussian  army,  was  formed  In 
columns  of  assault.  At  a  signal  eivto  these  noble  veterans  rushed 
forward,  with  drunis  beating,  colours-  flying,  u^d  amidst  warHbe 
cries,  towards  the  clitrenchmcnts.  A  terriUe  Are,  first  of  canister, 
then  of  grape,  spread  death  among  them  as  they  came  within  range  ; 
but  the  assailants  pushed  resolutely  on,  and,  riotwithstanding  an 
obstinate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Poles,  several  of  the  entrench- 
ments fell  into  their  handfr.  It  was  the  8upM46r  fiirte  of  artiWery 
which  mainly  occasioned  this  success.  Upon  learning  of  tfiis  disaster, 
Krukowieckski,  finding  the  resis^nce  could  no  longer  be  prolonged, 
agreed  to  a  surrender  at  discretion,  on  condition  that  the  Polish 
army  was  permitted  to  retire  to  Plock.  '  Nett  ddf  th6  Bussians 
entered  in  triumph  at  the  ^rtfaern  gates,  white' th«  Polish -troops;  in 
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tke  dtepeftt  4%Jttaion,  ^tmudbd  theit  way  tfarovgh  the  aoutbern. 
Five  tboQsandof  th?ir  nurohetf  had  iallen;  4000  prisoners  and  180 
guns  r«inained  in  the  hands  of  the  Qoncuierors^  whose  loss  in  these 
two  bloody  dajs^  admitted  by  Paskiewiteh  to  have  been  5376  killed 
and  wounded,  was  in  reality  nearly  20,000  men. 

After  the  <^ituIatioB  of  Warsaw,  Paskiewitoh  inMs^ed  that  the 
tttnyivliidi  haa  xtdved  to  Bbck  should  submit  to  iha  will  of  the 
Kn^p^or  ;  hat  its  ohiels  di^dajmed  to  snrcendery  and,  in  cirouBMtanoes 
obyiously  deaperate,  insisted  on  eontinuing  the  coDtest.  It  was  in 
vain :  tlie  deathblow  had  been  given  to  Poland  under  the  walls  of 
Warsaw.  '  Ramorino,  whose  absence  had  cost  It  so  dear  on  the  final 
tttri^e,  retfated  towards  the  Upper  Vktula,  where  ha  was  closely 
foBowm  by  a  hu^  bo^  of  Russian^  who  munmoned  him  to 
lorrender^  Ho  iqdigoantly  refused,  but  in  the  night  crossed  the 
frontiers  into  the  Austrian  territory.  Ryweki,  wno  commanded 
another  diWsion  of  the  PoHsh  troops,  hard  pressed  by  the  corps  of 
HosttiAnd  DoGtotoff,  was  driTen  to  the  confines  of  the  republio  of 
Omcaw»  Aod  croAsed  the  frontier  of  Chdlioia*  where  hia  troope  were 
disarmed*  The  principal  army  under  Malachowski,  which  had 
retreated  from  Warsaw,  was  raised  in  a  few  days  by.  fugitives 
from  various  Quarters  to  27,000  men  with  93  guns,  besides  the 
^arrrson  of  Modlin>  to  which  it  retired,  which  was  6000  more.  But 
It  was  idtDoat  destitute  of  ammomtion.  The  men,  whose  clothing 
was  worn  out,  were  without  jpay  i  magpasines  there  were  noae  to 
carry  on  the  contest.  The  c^itulation  of  Warsaw  deprived  them  of 
hope,  the  last  refuge  of  the  destitute  ;  dissensions  broke  out  amonff 
the  chiefs ;  Malachowski  refbsed  the  supreme  command,  as  he  had 
been  discredited  by  having  signed  the  capitulation,  and  Bybinski  was 
by  a  plurality,  elei^d  general-in-chief.  For  a  few  days  he  continued 
the  contest ;  but  the  forces  whieh  Paskiewiteh  directed  against  them 
were  aa  great  that  the  forces  under  him  were  obliged  to  cross  the 
frontier  and  lay  down  their  arms  in  the  Prussian  territory,  to  the 
number  of  2U000i  This  terminated  the  war,  after  it  bad  continued, 
with  scarce  an^  intermission,  for  eight  months. 

Short  as  this  campaign  had  been,  it  had  cost  the  Bussians  dear, 
and  they  had  sustained  more  serious,  defeats  than  they  had 
ever  sustained  from  the  arms  of  Napoleon.  The  Poles  had  de- 
livered six  pitched  battles  and  above  thirtv  combats,  with  an 
army  never  amounting  in  all  to  80,000  meo»  and  theresources  only 
of  four  millions  of  people*  No  alliances  or  external  aid  of  any  kind 
bad  added  to  Uieir  strength ;  they  stood  alone  to  front  the  conc^uerors 
of  NM>oleon.  The  losses  of  the  Bussians  during  the  war,  brief  as  it 
was,  had  been  immense..  It  appeared  from  an  .official  statement, 
published  by  the  Bussian  government  to  jut^tifj^  a  subsequent  levy  of 
four  in  &y»  hushed  of  t£q  inhabitants,  that  in  this  short  war  thev 
had  lost  180,000  men, — an  astonishing  amount,  indicatinflr  how  much 
greater  the  losses  in  war  are  from  diseaae  and  fatigue  tnan  battle ; 
for  certainly  thoae  who  pi^shed,  or  were  disabled  by  the  sword, 
were  not  a  third  of  the  number.  In  this  atatement  the  losses  in  the 
siege  of  Warsaw  are,  set  down  at  30,680  men.  The  result  is  equally 
honouz»bleto  the  cowtage  and  patriotism  of  the  Polea>  and  cluirao- 
teristic  of  the  perseverance  and  resources  of  the  Bussians  ;  for  never 
had  they  been  more  severely  tried,  or  the  scales  of  fortune  hung  more 
even  in  conflict  with  a  foreign  enemy. 
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If  the  developement  of  tbe  resources  of  BussU  during  this 
memorable  strugrgle,  und  the  vigour  and  ability  with  which  they  were 
directed,  were  honourable  to  the  capacity  and  firmness  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas^  tbe  same  cannot  be  said  of  his  subsequent  con- 
duct to  the  vanqui»hedf  which  was  characterised  by  all  tbe  stern 
resentment  and  implacable  determination  which,  not  less  than  vigour 
and  capacity,  distinguished  that  remarkable  man.  The  noblest 
families  in  Warsaw  were  seized,  and  dragged  iota  exile  in  Siberia ; 
the  oath  forced  upon  the  soldiers  by  the  threat  of  death  aad  the 
terror  of  tbe  knout ;  and  the  sons  of  the  patriotic  families,  torn  from 
their  mothers'  arms,  and  sent  off  to  distant  military  colonies  as 
common  soldiers,  where  numbers  of  them  perished  of  fatigue  and 
misery.  Equally  characteristic  of  the  iron  will  of  ihe  Emperor  was 
his  conduct  during  the  period  when  the  cb^iWra  made  fearfnl 
ravages  in  the  Russian  empire.  The  deaths  in  a  few  weeks  in  St. 
Petersburg  amounted  to  four  thousand  ;  and  the  people,  ai>oribinj^ 
it  as  usual  to  poison,  assembled  in  tumultuous  mobs,  invaded  the 
hospitals,  and  carried  off  the  sick  from  their  beds  to  their  own  houses 
to  save  them,  as  they  conceived,  from  destruction.  No  sooner  did 
he  hear  of  these  disorders,  than  tbe  Emperor  repaired  to  the  spot^ 
boldly  fronted  the  mutineers,  and  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice, 
'  Down  on  ypur  knees,  and  ask  pardon  of  Ood  and  your  Czar  for 
your  sins.'  The  people  sunk  with  their  faces  on  the  ground,  and  the 
tumult  was  appeased. 

The  astonishing  stand  which  Poland,  with  less  than  a  fourth  of  its 
ancient  territory  and  inhabitants,  made  without  external  aid  against 
the  whole  strength  of  Russia  iu  this  memorable  year,  throws  a  cle«r 
and  precious  light  on  the  causes  of  its  previous  decline  aud  long^ 
continued  misfortunes.  It  had  received  from  the  band  of  nature  all 
the  gifts  which  are  required  to  make  a  nation  great  and  powerful  ; 
a  noble  and  fertile  soil,  ample  navigable  rivers,  spacious  harbours, 
a  bold  and  ardent  people,  passionately  attached  to  freedom.  On  the 
other  hand,  Russia  possessed  originally  far  fewer  natural  advantages. 
She  had,  before  Peter  the  Great,  no  seaport  towns,  her  territory 
was  less  fertile^  her  inhabitants,  till  they  were  swelled  by  foreign 
conquest,  less  numerous,  and  incomparably  less  brave  and  chivalrous. 
What  was  it  which  rendered  the  one  constantly  victorious  over  the 
other — which  rendered  Polish  history,  during  five  centuries,  nothing 
but  a  series  of  misfor  tunes,  casually  interrupted  by  glory-^Moscovite, 
of  durable  victories  and  aoquisitloos,  never  stopped  by  passing  dis- 
aster ?  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  excess  of  the  very  spirit 
which  constituted  the  spring  of  Polish  vitality,  which  caused  them  at 
times  to  do  sueh  great  things^  at  others  to  commit  soch  enormous 
and  unpardonable  raulta. 

The  spirit  which  animated  Poland  was  not  the  regulated  principle 
of  Anglo-Saxon  liberty,  which  has  r4MKiere<l  Englaod  and  America 
the  admiration  of  the  globe,  but  the  wild  excess  of  unbridled 
democracy.  Equal ity^  not  subordination^  was  their  passion:  their 
stormy  comitia,  their  Libm-um  V^tttt  their  dcleffated  represen- 
tatives, prove  it.  Their  idea  of  frv^edom  was  absence  from  all 
control,  and,  above  all,  UhtraAioufrom  oU  taxes.  This  is  the  first 
idea  of  liberty  all  over  the  world;  unhappily  the  Poles  never  got 
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beyond  it..    Thej  ,cliuig  to  it  to  the  very  last,  amidst  all  their 
misforttines,  till  they  w^re  fairly  swallowed  up  and  partitioned  by 
their  former  va^als.     Bussia,  on  the  other  hand»  came  in  process 
of  time  to  unite  the  lust  of  conquest  and  unity  of  feeling,  which  in 
erer^  a^e  have  characterised  Asia,  to  the  steady  policy,  scientific 
acquisitions,  so  far  as  war  is  concerned,  a»d  far-seeing  wisdom,  of 
Europe.     Thus  Asia  in  its  strength  was  brought  up  against  Europe 
in  its  weakness ;  thence  the  conquest  of  the  one  by  the  other.    And 
accordingly  the  first  and  onTy  occasion  when  the  balance  really  hung 
eteii  between  them,  was  when  the  resources  of  a  fragment  of  ancient 
Poland  had  been  drawn  forth  by  foreign  government,  when  foreign 
powei*  had  compelled  its  mhabitants  to  pay  taxes,  forced  them  to 
raise  a  regular  army,  and  given  consistency  to  their  fiery  squadrons. 
As  democracy  had  been  the  ruin  of  ancient  Poland,  and  the  cause 
of  Its  dismenibennent,  so  its  excesses  have  been  the  barrier,  which  in 
recent  times,  have  prevented  its  restoration.    Every  triumph  of  the 
republican  spirit  in  Western  Europe  has  been  the  signal  for  an 
increase*  the  more  to  Russian  power,  a  chance  the  less  to  Polish 
independence.    Its  partition  in  1794  was  unresisted  by  the  Western 
powers,  because  France  and  England,  from  the  consequence  of  the 
Revolution  in  the  former  country,  instead  of  being  united  to  with- 
stand Eastern  agression,  were  enga^d  in  deadly  hostility  with  each 
other.     The  triumph  of  democracy  in  France,  and  the  organisation 
of  its  resources  in  appalling  strength  by  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  led 
to  no  other  result  but  the  lasting  acquisition  of  Fiulandand  Poland 
by  the  Ozar.     The  Revolntion  of  France  in  1830  led  first  to  the 
entire  subjugation  of  Poland  by  Russia,  and  its  incorporation  with 
the  dominions  of  the  conquering  power,  and  then  to  the  closing  of 
the  Etixine  against  foreign  vessels  of  war  by  the  fatal  treaty  of 
1633,  which,  as  will  anpear  in  the  sequel,  converted  its  waters  into  a 
Rtissian  lake  ;  that  of  1848  brought  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
Muscovites  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  opened  through  subdued 
Austria  a  path  for  the  legions  of  the  Ozar  to  Constantinopfe.  It  would 
seem  as   if  Russiai  hacked  by  the  ices  of  the  pole,  and  inaccessible 
from  its  vast  extent,  is  the  scourge  perpetually  neld  up  by  Providence 
to  repress  the  excesses  of  vicious  civilisation,  and  restrain  men  in  free 
states  within  the  bonds  which  reason  and  the  lasting  interests  of  free- 
dom itself  require. 

These  ikcts  are  fraught  with  a  mighty  moral,  and  teach  a  lesson 
of  the  very  last  importance  to  the  permanent  interests  of  liberty  and 
civilisation.  This  is,  that  Russia  must  be  resisted  by  Europe,  if  the 
latter  would  preserve  its  religion,  its  civilisation,  its  independence ; 
l>at  it  'must  be  resisted  by  Europe  in  its  strength,  not  Europe  in  its 
weakness.  The  nattions  of  the  West  must  go  forth  to  combat  the 
hordes  of  the  East;  but  they  must  go  forth  in  their  established 
tanks,  >iuder  their"  traditional  leaderb,  and  in  their  united  strength, 
not  ii4ih  half  their  iViroes  ttfrned  t>ver,  from  the  dread  of  revolutions, 
to  the  etietAyr  JXmciQWkcy  has  tried  its  utmost  strength  against 
despotism,  audfafled  hi  th»  stm^e?  no  future  age  with  that  arm 
ean  hope  to  aohieve  what  the' genius  of  Napoleon  and  the  fervour  of 
183U  and  )846  failed  to  effect.  But  this  failure  does  not  prove  that 
Europe  is  unable  U  conrtend    With  Russia,  that    freedom  must 
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sacctttnb  to  deipotWm ;  it  pvovea  oiilj  that  dhided  Buv(|)e  (rnniot 
stand  MnuDBt  «iii(ei/ Btusia,  half  the  strength  of  liberty  against  the 
whole  forces  of  despotism.  Freedom  has  need  of  all  its  forces  to 
resist  the  attack  of  fanatical  zeal,  and  the  Inst  of  conquest  led  by 
reffulated  despotism  aided  by  DMlkar j  skill.  Had. England  l>een 
united  to  France  in  1812,  Russia  would  have  been  refielled  to  its 
deserts  by  the  legions  of  Napoleon  and  Wellington :  had  the  triumph 
of  the  Barricades  and  the  Keform  transports  not  paralysed  Britain 
and  Germany  in  1831,  the  independence  of  Poland  would  have  been 
re-established  by  the  arms  of  Skrzynecki.  The  strength  of  the  East 
lies  in  its  indissoluble  union  under  a  single  head ;  the  weakness  of 
the  We5t,  in  its  ceaseless  divisions  under  many. 

In  the  vert  front  rank  of  the  great  league  of  the  Western  powersj. 
which  can  alone  preserve  Europe  firom  Bussian  subjugation^  mnst 
be  placed  tb«  BBSTonATtDii  oy  Poland.  Such  a  measure  would 
not  be  revolutionary  ;  it  would  be  conservative.  Restoration  is  a 
work  of  jostieet  of  which  no  government,  how  strong  so«iver»  need  bo 
ashamed :  the  principle  of  Revolution  is  spoliatioi^  not  restitution* 
To  restore  Poland  is  not  to  introduce  new  ways,  but  to  return  to 
the  old  ones.  In  the  courage  and  heroism  of  the  Sarmatiao  race  is 
to  be  found  the  real  and  the  only  effective  barrier  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Muscovite:  in  their  indelible  feeling  <^ 
nationidity,  the  provision  made  by  Providence  for  its  resurrec-' 
tion,  like  the  rhconiz  from  its  ashes.  Such  a  barrier  is  not 
to  be  found  in  Turkey*  Eneland  and  France  may  fight  their  own 
battle  in  the  Crimea  or  on  the  Danube,  but  tbev  will  not  find  their 
real  allies  in  the  Ottomans.  The  Gross  must  defend  itself;  it  ia  not 
to  be  defended  bv  the  Orescent.  Eurone  committed  a  great  sin  in 
permitting  the  barrier  of  Poland  to  be  swept  away ;  it  can  be 
expiated  only  bv  aiding  in  its  restoration.  The  extension  of  Austria 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  the  acquisition  bv  it  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallaehia*  under  the  burden  of  the  stipulated  payment  to  the 
Porte,  is  the  obvloua  mode>  without  doin^  ii\justice  to  any  one,  of 
winning  its  consent  to  the  cession  of  Oallicia.  If  Prussia  casts  in  its 
lot  with  the  Muscovites,  it  cannot  complain  if  it  undergoes  the  fiite 
which  if  itself  imposed  on  Saxony  when  its  sovereign  adhered  to 
Napoleon  in  1814.  But  to  cement  the  league  which  is  to  achieve 
this  mighty  deliverance^  the  cause  of  independence  muftt  be  severed 
from  that  of  democracy  ;  Poland  must  be  restored  b^  an  effort  of 
united  Europe,  not  by  arminjr  one  section  of  it  against  the  other. 
Its  partition  was  the  sin  of  toe  sovereigns  alone,  and  restitution 
must  be  made  or  retribution  endured  hy  the  sovereigns^  not  the 
people." 

We  remember  to  hare  noticed  sentiments  almost  identical 
with  these  in  a  well  known  quarterly  journal,  the  representa- 
tive of  opinions  differing  in  many  respects,  almost  in  all,  from 
those  whidi  Sir  Arcliibald  Alison  commonly  puts  forward ; 
and  we  are  glad  to  perceiye  this  unity^  not  only  of  feel- 
ing bat  of  judgment,  in  historians  and  pubUdsts  wHo  have 
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little  else  nioomtt)on.  In  «ti  artkde  apoit  It.  Iftfrim^'slife 
of  Detnrtrias  the  Impostor,  irt  No.  LXX  (Jan.  1854)  of  the 
Dublin  Review,  we  find  the  following  passage :— » 

**  It  is  quite  with  a  touch  of  enthusiasm  M.  Mirim^  records  the 
seiMces  rendered  to  Btlssiab^  the  patrtotie  butcher^  Minin,  to  whose 
hSflfkhgttes  Eusna  is  ttikinly  indited  tot  her  independenee  and  her 
present  raee .  of  Brnperors,  and  th^  traditions  of  whose  trade  it  will 
not  be  deided  hare  been  hkthtnWy  preserved  hy  the  RoMiaiioffi. 
Not  being  Russians  ourselves,  and  not  oretending  to  any  thing  like 
pure  cosmopolitanism,  we  cannot  say  we  aWell  with  pleasure  upon  any 
event  or  any  series  of  events  "whSeh  led,  however  remotely,  to  the 
MI  of  Poland.  It  waS  oU'Che  contraary  with  a  f^lhig  of  trrepressifole 
melancholy  we  read  the  last  of  her  ssecestes,  and  our  heart  was 
touched  anew  as  we  reverted  to  tbb  fate  of  that  glorious  land  so  dear 
to  memory  and  so  sacred  to  sorrow.  We  grieved  to  think  that  her 
pure  cause  should  be  under  th^  d^estable  protection  of  Democracy ; 
to  see  the  palm-  of  her  conftsssVen  br6k^  and  repudiated,  and  tiie 
purple  other  martyrtom  dabbled  in  the  base  blood  tfaat  ram  upon  the 
barrieades  of  '48.  We  know  it  waa  the  Nemeeis  of  Poland  that 
plied  her  scourge  by  the  hands  (^  Bern  and  I>eibbinski>  but  we  could 
wish  to  see  her  more  nobly  avenged  and  on  a  lawfbl  fleld«  In  the 
war  which  Russia  has  so  determuiedly  drawn  upon  hei«elf,'doesiio 
statesman  lodk  to  the*  reconstitutlon  ef  Poland  as  an  issue  ?  Does  no 
monarchist  thiuk  of  detaching  fi«m  revolntioa  her  most  fiMrmidable 
ally?  Does  no  Kberal  think  opposins^  a  bulwark  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  despotism  ?  Does  Napoleon  III*  mean  to  tepeat  the  crime 
and  blunder  of  Napol^n  I.  m  trifling  with  the  liberties  of  Poland  ? 
"Dbe^  it  ever  occur  to  Austria  and  Prussia  that  If  their  rfgfit  eye 
scandiOlKe  them,  it 'were  weH  to  pluek  it  out )  and  that  itis  better  to 
continue  in  Hfb  nftthorut  Oallicia  or  Posen,  than  to  go  down  with 
Gallicia  and  Posen  Into  that  terrestrial  empire  of  (kupkness,  which 
is  ruled  by  the  *  terrestrial  deity'  of  the  Russians/' 

It  ia  hardly  neccesarj  ta  aayj  that  theee  ave  QJOXf  seBtiuaentg 
ako ;  and  that  we  adhere  with  a  ed^tied  and  immoveable  can- 
miction  to  the  belief^  that  Poland  most  be  built  op  again^  and 
entienehed  upon  the  confines  of  civilisation.  The  outposts 
of  Eoropean  freedom  and  gseatnesa  should  be  again  committed 
to  the  eacrod  band  that  held  them  and  advaaeed  them  ao 
proudly  before.  Hhe  nation  that,  under  the  diaadmntages  of  a 
eonatitntion  and  government  the  most  absurd,  perhaps,  ever 
impoaed  9pw  acomp^unity  dvilisedor  savage,  beat  down 
the. power  of  Turkey  when  Turkey  iom  pow^ful,  and  rolled 
back  the  torrenlraf  triiwpbaut  b^bariam .  frpm  the  agates  of 
Viennai  froaathegBtes  of  iSuropo,;  furelvsuch  a  people^  under 
aMrongaiid  well.knit  monarahy^  ;vo[U4  stan4  upon  the.firon- 
Has  kind  <rf  SajrMpoan  aopie^,  f^d^Mjd  the  angel  at.  the  gate 
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of  Paradise,  wam  oif  witb  her  sword  of  firetbe  barbaiiana  who 
have  forfeited  their  right  of  citiaenship.  Trammelled,  as  we  have 
saidi  by  a  constitution  that  no  meve  leform  ooulU  mend,  preyed 
upon  by  parricidal  factions,  often  represented  in  the  field  by 
a  few  thousand  lances,  when  she  might  have  disposed  of  as 
many  myriads,  yet  even  thus  she  propagated  her  boundaries 
year  after  year,  absorbed  vast  provino6s>  amiibikiiUd  amies 
sixteen  times  the  strength  of  her  own,  gave  laws  in  the 
Kremlin,  and  nearly  half  a  century  after  heaven  and  the  con- 
stitution had  wrouffht  her  downfall,  maintained  with  the  re- 
sources of  four  millions  of  Poles  die  struggle  we  have  eeen, 
against  the  master  of  forty  millions  of  Bossians.    It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  these  circumstances  should  not  have  forced 
themselves  more  peremptorily,  not  upon  the  statesmen  but 
upon  the  people  of  these  countries.    We  do  not  think  there 
is  virtue,  genius  or  courage  in  our  government  to  (ace  sneh  a 
solution  of  the  question,  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  any  pres- 
sure of  events  outside  our  own  four  seas  will  put  that  dish  of 
skimmed  milk  into  motion.    The  treaty  that  may  be  supposed 
to  follow  oar  auocesses,  and  put  a  restraint  upon  Russian  en- 
croachment^  will  be  our  own  handiwork,  the  contrivance  of  man, 
whereas  Poland  is  conspicuously  marked  hj  the  finger  of  (}od 
to  be  the  rampart  of  liberty  and  Christianity.    That  rampart 
is  prostrate  but  not  demolished,  and  it  rests  with  us  to  build 
it  up  ''  e  vivis  et  electis  lapidibtts/-    While  Poland  yet  existed, 
it  was  part  of  the  constitutions  of  Polish  chivalry  that,  during 
the  chaunting  of  the  gospel  at  the  altar,  the  knightly  wor- 
shipper should  stand  with  his  sword  half  drawn,  an  attitude 
subhmely  indicative  of  his  place  and  functions  in  the  eeonomy 
of  European  society.     When  Europe  comes  to  feel  the  value 
of  Poland,  and  realize  the  truth  that  society  is  a  common- 
wealth of  nations,  in  which  every  indiridual  people  has  its 
allotted  part,  not  to  be  usurped  by  any  other  without  derange- 
ment of  her  entire  polity-— when  she  comes  to  understand 
further,  tliat  the  place  so  long  held   by  Poland,  and  now 
so  long    vacant,    is    neoessaiy    to  die    general    security, 
and  can  be  filled  by  Poland  alone — when  the  people  of  this 
empire  will  be  careful  to  separate  the  cause  of  Poland  from  that 
of  other  nationalities  whose  chiims,  supposing  them  to  have 
any,  cannot  be  urged  with  profit  to  them,  or  without  disaster 
to  the  cause  of  Poland — when  all  this  comes  to  pass,  there 
will  be  some  hope  of  the  only  issue  to  the  pieseat  contest 
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WNrtti  tJMi  dfoQgi^*  The  Aition  .of  the  preserration  of  Turkey 
haa  drifted  and  olraced  awaj  mith.  the  moke  of  the  first  shol. 
It  it  fpi  'Emop^y  he  oaiEaelves^  v^  etmid ;  and.eren  upon  no 
kigber»  no  more  digoificd  prmeiple^  the  oestoTation  qf  Poland 
ought  to-.be  tbe.rdUfying'iropd  upoa  every  hustings.  On  no 
pretence  of  eeabarc|ssiDjf. thecoiiide  of  negotiatums^  of  de« 
taolwng  AneiiriA  from  the  aUw,  in  of  provoking  the.  hostility  of 
Frasaia,'  should  oFa^ionof  this  qnestioii  be  permitted.  We, 
fsir  our  psft»  Jisre  oevee.  triiuDpbed  m  tlie  maknesB  or  htuni* 
liation  c^  Austna;  we.  have  no  sympathy  with  her  rebels  or 
hef  defsBienf  tho  deaoiest  action  of  Iriahnnen  baa  been  spent  in 
hs9  ser^ioe ;  we  aie  bound  to  her  for  a  genet oos  and  open* 
bsaiied  hoepltelitijr  iu  evil  tiiues ;  and  we^oold  not  willingly  de* 
prite  bor  o£  a  foot  of  tonitory  .or  a  seruple  of  influence*  We 
have  DO  particular  grudge  against  Prussia,  if  we  take  anything 
from  k&t  it  ni«3k  be  at  a  Yalaation*  Let  Austria  have  the 
Danobaan  proviaoes  uid  sometinng  nuNre;  mediatize  half  a 
dozen  of  Gtmiian  prineea  and  thoow  their  dakedoms  to 
Pruasia,  bat  leib  Poland  be  revived  at  any  cost^  Gratify 
the.pridoy  make  safe  the  intevests  of  Austcia  and  Prussia 
as  eyente  .nuqr  permit)  the  means  will  not  be  wanting 
if  the  fletennination  be  adopted  and  adhered  to.  Austria  and 
Pmi^ia  will  be  more  immediate  gainers ;  Austday  no  doubt, 
i9  aware  of  this^  bat  her  position  is  lamentably  peculiar.  81ie« 
owes  it  to  £asaia  that  she  exists.  When  all  Europe,  and  lihig«» 
land-more  particolaxlyy  stood  by  and  flouted  her  in  the  death 
struggle  with  democracy  upon  all  her  frontiers,  Bussia.  inters 
poe^d  and  saved  her*  And  has  fiussia  no  claim  upon  her  grati* 
tode?  Alasbt  Poland  was  her  first  deliverer,  and  gratitude 
never  interposed  to  forbid  the  partition!  thongh  the  par*- 
tition  was  simply  a  crime,  while  the  reduction  of  Bussian 
power  is  a  necessity.  After  a  little  decent  reluctance,  and  a 
little  oeremonioua  pressure  from  without,  Austria,  we  may  be 
assured^  will  come  to  terms.  Prussia,  too,  it  is  likely,  will 
come  to  understand  Iter  own  interests,  and  may  be  brought 
to  surrender  Posen  for  a  proper  equivalent ;  but  she  is  under 
the  fascination  still,  and  will  requixe  more  peremptory  deal* 
ing.  In  a  wosd,  Europe  can  have  no  faith  in  moral  obliga- 
tions, she  must  have  her  ''  material  gnarantee^'  or  nothing. 
BuBsian  and  European  interests  can  have  nothing  in  common ; 
their  enmity  is  instinctive,  their  antipathy  invincible,  tiicir 
union. impossibly  their  very  co-existence  scarce  conceivable — 
45 
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Statesmen  are  not  even  yet  dieabased  of  the  idea  that 
Bassiau  and  European  destinies,  like  the  lines  of  the  parabola, 
can  approach  for  ever  without  ever  eoming  into  contact.  Men 
seem  to  think  that  some  sqninting  treaty  looking  everf  way 
and  no  way,  or  blinking  the  only  interest  it  woold  appear  to 
stare  upon,  is  the  necessity  of  the  time— Diplomatists,  if  it  be 
left  to  them,  will  continue  to  substitute  darkness  for  safety, 
ambiguity  of  clauses  for  opposition  of  forces,  paper  for  iron, 
and  back-doors  for  ramparts  in  front — Poland  is  the  only 
rampart  that  will  stand;  and  unless  we  raise  it  pp, 
ministers  may  outwit  each  other  upon  details  and  win  their 
little  victories  with  their  customary  little  arts ;  but  the  solid 
victory  will  remain  with  Bussia — nay  we  can  suppose  her  to 
play  the  part  of  the  penitent  and  vanquished,  and  consent  like 
Sampson  to  be  bound  with  bonds  of  her  own  choosing,  that  she 
can  snap  without  an  effort ;  but  we,  who  know  the  secret  of  her 
strength,  how  long  are  we  to  trifle  with  our  opportunity  P-^Let 
us  lay  it  to  heart  that  Bussia  is  beyond  her  own  control,  and 
that  nothing  short  of  a  physical  obstacle  can  arrest  her  ptogreaa, 
A  great  and  fanatical  people  set  in  motion  by  the  superstition 
of  a  destiny,  is  no  more  roaster  of  its  own  will  than  an  avalanche 
detached  from  the  mountain ;  and  you  might  as  well  attempt 
to  arrest  the  one  by  artificial  obstructions  as  the  other.  It  is 
only  the  opposite  mountain,  the  natural  barrier  in  a  word,  that 
can  offer  an  effectual  resistance — ^Poland,  we  say  once  again, 
is  that  barrier,  and  can  expect  to  have  no  other — Poland 
belongs  to  the  West  by  religion,  civilization,  tradition,  manners, 
feelings,  instincts,  antipathies ;  and  while  Bussia  holds  a  single 
fort  in  the  West,  Europe  is  threatened  and  defied — Goldsmith, 
a  mere  poet,  an  unfortunate  scholar,  a  philanthropic  vagabond, 
who  never  learned  diplomacy,  and  had  as  little  acquaintance  with 
red  tape  as  with  the  red  ribbon  ;  a  few  years  before  the  first 
partition  of  Poland,  felt  and  described  the  danger  of  Bussian 
preponderance  in  the  West  more  forcibly  than  any  one  of  us  all 
appears  to  understand  it  now.  "  A  fort  in  the  power  of  this 
people,''  he  says,  "  would  be  like  the  possession  of  a  flood-gate ; 
and  when  ambition,  interest,  or  necessity  prompted,  they  might 
then  be  able  to  deluge  the  world  with  a  barbarous  inundation.'' 
When  Goldsmith  wrote,  the  possession  of  a  single  fort  by 
Bussia  in  Western  Europe  was  almost  an  improbable  event. 
We  now  find  her  conterminous  with  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Turkey ;  overawing  the  first,  fascinating  the  second,  and  on 
the  point  of  swallowing  the  third. 
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We  have  no  occasion  to  enumerate  the  successive  encroach- 
ments of  Biissia,  OF  mark  them  by  degrees  of  latitude — ^Tbe 
newspapers  hare  done  that  sufficiently  for  any  good  purpose — 
if  there  be  any  possibility  of  getting  into  the  right  track,  we  have 
every  fact  and  every  argument  as  broadly  before  us  as  human 
wit  or  divine  Providence  can  shape  them. — If  we  require  time  for 
deliberation  at  this  stage  of  the  question,  enlightenment  may 
oome  of  it,  one  day  or  another,  but  meanwhile  the  world  will 
go  round  and  events  will  revolve  without  waiting  for  us. — ^We 
know  all  that  we  can  hope  to  know,  and  unless  we  have  to  act  up- 
on the  evidence  before  us  we  cannot  expect  to  act  at  all — Are  we 
to  shot  our  eyes  upon  the  sun  and  refuse  his  service,  under 
promise  of  a  ray  that  started  from  some  yet  undiscovered  star 
in  the  morning  of  the  creation,  and  wm  reach  us  in  its  own 
good  time,  as  it  does  not  loiter  on  the  way. — ^Public  opinion  as 
yet  has  never  taken  the  direction  of  Poland — We  yawn  horridly 
over  an  occasional  provincial  meeting  of  more  than  average  stu- 
pidity professedly  in  favor  of  Poland,  but  where  that  unhappy 
country,  as  unfortunate  in  her  sympathizers  as  in  her  tyrants,  is 
swamped  in  the  perilous  stuff  thrown  off  about  Italy  andUungary. 
The  favours  of  England  to  distressed  nationalities,  have  been  as 
indiscriminate,  as  fallacious  and  as  ruinous  as  a  prostitute's.  ^'  A 
teeming  mistress  but  a  barren  wife,''  she  pughted  her  troth 
to  liberty,  and  intrigued  with  revolution:  she  sinned  with 
conspiracy  and  brought  forth  disaster.-^A  different  course  is 
open  to  her  now — an  opportunity  of  retrieval  and  reparation 
such  as  occurs  but  once  in  a  history,  has  arisen,  and  is  passing. 
The  greatness  of  England,  the  greatness  of  France ;  liberty, 
civilization,  progress,  peace  and  safety  for  Europe,  are  con- 
cerned in  hep:  decision ;  but  she  deceives  herself,  she  deceives 
the  expectation  of  the  world,  she  is  false  to  her  glory,  false  to 
her  repose  and  false  to  her  conscience,  if  she  abandon  Poland — 
The  Restoration  of  Poland  is  still  possible — how  long  will  it 
continue  so  ?  In  human  affairs  there  can  be  eventually  but 
one  moment's  interval  between,  time  enough,  and  too  late — Even 
now  that  moment  would  seem  to  be  present ;  it  solicits,  but  it 
cannot  tarry.  ''  O  Jerusalem,  would  that  thou  hadst  known 
and  that  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  that  are  for  thy  peace.'' 


Art.  YIL— the  NATIONAL  AND  KILDARE  PLACE 
SYSTEMS. 

1.  The  Twenty 'firH  Beport  of  the  Oommissioners  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland,  (for  tie  year  1854^.  DubltD  :  Thorn. 
1855. 

2.  Fifteenth  Report  of  the  Chtwoh  Education  Society  for  Ireland. 
Bein^  for  the  year  Ibb^,     Dublin:   1855. 

Dull  and  thoughtless  indeed  must  they  be  who  can  pass  bj 
the  noble  edifices  raised  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  our 
Metropolis  without  being  moved  with  feelings  of  pride  and 
gratification.  Those  buildings  stand  as  so  many  testimonies 
of  tbe  good  and  noble»minded  men  who  have  straggled  in  the 
grand  and  glorious  cause  of  Popnlar  Education^  and  to  whom 
the  Irish  poor  are,  and  ever  will  be  indebted. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  state  of  education  in  Ireland 
some  twenty  years  ago,  can  only  appreciate  the  effects  that  the 
National  System  of  Education  has  wrought  upon  the  Country 
which  then  was  steeped  in  ignorance,  an  ignorance  which  a 
grand  system  of  education,  like  the  National,  alone  could 
remove.  In  this  great  national  system  and  as  part  of  it,  plans 
were  devised  and  first  adopted  for  securing  in  a  peculkr  way 
native  talent,  for  the  work  of  instrnction  and  for  trainrag  it 
where  found  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  make  its  re-production  in 
teachers  a  second  time  most  effectual — in  this  as  in  the  great 
question  of  Religion,  the  Commissioners  have  set  examples  of 
ability  and  forethought  to  all  who  are,  and  may  be  engaged 
in  a  kindred  cause. — Strenuously  have  they  carried  out  the 
wise  and  judicious  principles  upon  which  the  system  has  been 
founded,  namely,  absence  of  all  compnUion,  and  avoidance  of 
all  restriction,  as  far  as  the  religious  feelings  of  the  community 
are  concerned.  The  failure  of  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  was 
to  them  a  great  lesson,  and  the  present  generation  feels  the 
practical  effects  of  that  lesson.  The  unwise  policy  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Kildare  Place  system,  who  foolishly  thought 
that  the  Irish  people  would  suffer  their  children  to  be  instructed 
by  a  system  of  Education  which  aimed  at  the  subversion  of 
ineir  peculiar  religious  convictions,  was  its  ruin.  The  Soman 
Catholic  part  of  the  community  saw  that  it  was  a  *'  mockery, 
a  delusion,  and  a  snare,''  that  when  their  children  "asked 
for  bread,  they  were  offered  a  stone,"  and  the  slow  conviction 
was  at  last  forced  on  the  Kildare  Place  Society  itself,  that 
their  efforts  were  a  vain  and  useless  labor,  and  yet,  though 
short  the  time  was,  that  it  was  in  operation,  it  produced  some 
effects  fraught  with  evil  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  to  the 
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State  at  large,  for  it  was  the  catise  of  spreading  over  the  land 
mischievous  disunion  and  religions  animosity. 

They  tried  to  force  on  the  poor  what  they  dare  not  attempt  on 
the  rich,  and  failing  in  this^they  formed  themselves  into  a  body 
"of  a  vindictive  fevo^**  and  continued  to  declaim  against  a 
system  based  upon  principles  of  Kberality  and  religious  freedom. 

If  the  tree  is  to  be  judged  by  its  fruit,  what  greater  testi- 
mony of  the  fairness  and  superiority  of  the  National  System  can 
be  desired  than  the  following  i^-- 

**  It  was  stated,  on  the  sworn  testimonj  of  several  witnesses  ex- 
amined before  the  committee,  that  in  five  Uioosand  schools,  attended 
by  upwards  of  half  a  million  of  children,  in  charge  of  about  six 
thoasand  teachers  of  various  religious  denominations,  not  a  single 
case  of  proselytism  had  ever  b»en  established  on  satisfactory  evi- 
dence.  •  ♦  •  The  proselytising  spirit  by  which  so  many  religious 
persons  of  different  creeds  are  actuated  in  their  efforts  to  disseminate 
the  blessings  of  instruction  among  the  children  of  the  Irish  poor, 
renders  this  crowning  triumph  of  the  national  system  the  more  ex- 
traordinary. It  may  be  fairly  asked,  has  not  its  success  been  unex- 
ampled ?  has  not  it  attained  the  first  and  most  important  object  of 
the  eminent  statesman  by  whom  it  was  founded  ?  has  it  not  realized 
the  anticipations  of  the  most  honored  and  distinguished  men  of  the 
present  a^e,  of  all  parties,  who  have  given  it  their  support  ?  has  it 
not  gained  the  confidence  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  ?"* 

That  it  has  succeeded  in  effecting  all  here  stated,  its  most 
atrenuoua  opponents  must  admit,  and  that  it  has  been 
productive  of  feelings  of  affection  among  the  rising  generation 
of  the  lower  classes  of  the  country,  there  are  none  wlio  can  in 
honor  or  justice  deny.  The  Rules  issued  by  the  Commissioners 
fov  the  guidance  of  teachers  of  National  Schools,  are  such  as 
cannot  &il  if  properly  carried  out  to  have  a  most  salutary  and 
lasting  effect  upon  the  minds  of  those  children  committed  to 
their  care.  By  the  observance  of  those  rules,  besides  attending 
to  the  mere  literary  instruction  of  his  pupils,  the  teacher 
inculcates  the  principles  of  Morality,  Honesty,  and  Truth,  and 
teaches  them  to  obey  and  respect  their  parent:*,  and  all  those 
placed  in  QAMcfitj  ov^  them.  Their  duties  as  Christians  to 
each  other,  are  read  out  to  them  by  tlie  teacher  from  the 
General  Lesson,  without  interfering  for  a  moment  with  the 
tenets  of  any  religious  persuasion. 

It  most  be  obvious  to  those  who  have  at  heart  the  amelio- 
'      '  '  ■  1     ..11  — — 

*  We  have  taken  the  above  extract  from  a  review  and  compendium 
of  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  1854. 
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ration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  of  Ireland,  that  the  most 
efTectual  step  to  its  attainment  has  been  the  introdaction  of 
the  National  System.  The  success  of  the  system  is  OBparalleled, 
the  good  it  has  effected  illimitable,  it  is  admired  and  lauded  by 
England's  greatest  statesmen,  and  appreciated  by  every  true 
patriot  of  our  own  country.  Protestants,  Catholics^  and 
Presbyterians,  forget  all  religious  differences  in  supporting 
the  system,  and  justly  prize  it  for  its  effects  on  their  common 
country,  and  the  most  illustrious  and  noble  peers  of  the  realm 
have  raised  their  voices  in  its  behalf,  seeing  that  it  has  done 
more  to  cicatrise  the  wounds  inflicted  by  party  and  sectarian 
animosity,  than  any  measure  ever  adopted  by  the  British 
legislature,  and  whatever  may  be  the  objects  contemplated  by 
its  opponents,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  illiberal  and  calculated 
to  revive  the  religious  hatred  that  existed  between  creed  and 
creed,  before  the  olessings  of  united  education  were  diffused 
amongst  the  Irish  poor.  Every  body  who  has  paid  a 
serious  attention  to  the  working  of  the  system,  must  be  aware 
of  its  steady  progress,  in  promoting  harmony  and  goodwill 
amongst  the  rising  generation.  In  the  National  Schools,  bat 
especially  in  those  immediately  under  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves, religious  discord  is  never  heard,  and  if  united  education 
has  met  sonic  little  opposition  from  a  few,  and  so  been  retarded 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  who  can  deny  that  it  has  suc- 
ceeded, aye  triumphed  in  theModelSchools  throughoutlreland  ? 
Who  has  ever  visited  the  Commissioners*  School  in  Marlborough 
Street,  and  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  system  in  its  real 
working,  that  has  not  come  out  satisfied  that  it  is  the  one 
most  suited  to  the  country,  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  support 
of  all  good  and  impartial  men.  That  the  sytem  is  appreciated 
in  the  sister-country,  the  following  extract  from  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  (then  Lord  Stanley)  to  the 
members  of  a  Mechanics'  Institution  in  England,  wili  clearly 
show  : — 

'^  A  rule  should  be  adopted  in  all  schools^  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  that  already  adopted  in  Ireland,  namely,  that  religious 
instructions,  though  given,  should  be  optional,  not  compulsory, 
and  that  every  school  receiving  aid  from  the  public  funds, 
whether  National  or  local,  should  be  bound  to  admit  to  its 
secular  teaching,  every  child  of  whatever  denomination, — that 
child  not  being  compelled  to  attend  the  religious  teacher/' 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  the  examinations 
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held  on  the  25th  July  last  in  the  four  departroenia  of  the 
central  institution  in  Marlborough-street,  when  our  present 
Viceroy  attended,  and  we  shall  here  submit  to  our  readers  a 
few  notes  of  our  visit. 

His  Excellencj  first  entered  the  lufant  Department,  accom- 
panied by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  educationists  of  the 
age,  of  various  religious  denominations,  and  heard  with  the 
greatest  delight  the  examination  of  some  hundred  of  those 
little  ones,  who  even  in  the  years  of  infancy  receive  the  blessings 
of  an  education  adapted  to  their  capacity.  The  cheerful  and 
happy  countenances  of  those  young  creatures  most  forcibly 
indicated  the  parent-like  affection  and  care  with  which  they 
are  treated  by  the  lady  and  gentleman  presiding  over  this 
school.  Both  are  what  teachers  aught  to  be ;  in  them  are 
combined  every  quality  that  could  be  desired  in  a  thorough 
teacher  and  a  prudent  and  affectionate  parent.  The  enquiries 
of  these  young  creatures,  no  matter  how  frequent,  are 
attended  to ;  the  inquisitiveness  and  curiosity  of  the  infaJit 
mind  are  not  looked  upon  as  troublesome  and  profitless,  tlie 
greatest  and  almost  incredible  attention  is  bestowed  upon  the 
enlargement  of  their  little  sphere  of  knowledge.  The  infant 
asks  a  question,  and  tliat  question  is  answered  in  words  of 
kindness  and  love  which  tell  on  their  little  hearts.  The  infant 
is  sure  to  ask  again,  for  it  has  not  been  discouraged  by  a 
sullen  look  or  sharp  reply  from  the  teacher.  Thus  it  is  that 
this  department  stands  unrivalled  by  any  other  of  a  similar 
character  in  Great  Britain.  In  Europe,  perhaps,  there  is  not 
an  infant  school  more  admirably  conducted ;  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  teachers  to  this  important  branch  of  the  Insti- 
tution is  another  proof  of  that  wisdom  and  justice  of  the 
Commissioners  that  have  ever  characterised  them  in  the 
selection  of  their  officers. 

A  most  eminent  writer  and  thorough  educationist,  in  his 
notes  of  a  visit  to  this  school,  writes — 

**  I  wish  that  I  could  induce  the  citizens  of  Dublin  to  visit  this 
most  interesting  estabhshment.  There  can  be  no  more  delightful 
flpectaole  than  the  faces  of  happy  infancy :  in  the  intelligent  eye, 
modest  demeanour,  and  orderly  conduct  of  these  infants,  may  be 
read  the  promise  of  a  brighter  future  for  Ireland.  Habituated  as 
I  have  been  to  school  inspection,  I  never  have  seen  anything  like 
th«  same  intelligence  of  eve,  manifested  in  any  school  aa  in  the 
infants*  school,  Marlborough -street ;  and  I  would  almost  undertake, 
from  this  evidence  alone,  to  point  out  the  children  in  the  upper 
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acbooi  wh9  have  had.tbe  advantage  of  preview  training  in  the 
infant  school." 

Would  that  the  poor  of  Dublin  were  to  form  a  proper 
estimate  of  the  value  of  this  establishment^  and  send  their 
infants  to  this  second  h&tm  which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is 
far  preferable  in  many  instances  to  their  own  homes^  which 
in  too  many  cases  are  situated  in  confined  and  ill-ventilated 
back  lanes  of  the  city,  where  the  growth  of  infancy  is  dwarfed, 
and  the  httle  minds  contaminated  by  the  contagion  of  the  bad 
example  too  fi^equently  shown  them  by  those  arocrnd* 

The  Wilderspin  system,  which  is  considered  by  educationists 
to  be  the  best  that  has  been  devised,  is  fully  and  effectually 
carried  out  in  this  school*  By  this  systeoi  all  free  play  is 
given  for  the  developenient  of  the  young  mind,  and  its  e^cts 
upon  those  young  creatures  cannot  fail  to  strike  even  the  most 
casual  visitor.  During  our  visit  in  this  and  the  other  depart- 
ments, we  could  not  but  observe  from  the  appearance  of  the  pu- 
pils that  the  seventh  practical  rule  of  the  Commissioners^  which 
relates  to  the  cleanliness,  &c.  of  the  pupils,  was  strictly  attended 
to.     We  give  a  cojiy  of  the  rulef  from  the  Report  before  us. 

"To  promote,  both  by  precept  and  example.  Cleanliness, 
Neatness,  and  Decency.  To  effect  this  the  Teachers  should 
set  an  example  of  cleanliness  and  neatness  in  their  own 
persons,and  in  the  state  and  general  appearance  of  their  schools. 
They  should  also  satisfy  themselves,  by  personal  inspection 
every  morning,  that  the  children  have  had  their  hands  and 
faces  washed,  their  hair  combed,  and  clotlies  cleaned,  and, 
-when  necessary,  mended.  The  school  apartments  too  should 
be  swept  and  dusted  every  evening,  and  be  whitewashed  at 
least  once  a  year.*' 

We  had  every  reason  to  feel  pleased  with  our  visit  to  the 
Infant  School,  and  we  could  not  but  feel  satisfied  that  the 
children  there  assembled  were  receiving  an  education  in 
every  way  calculated  to  promote  their  happiness  and  well 
being  in  after-life*  The  master  of  the  school  is  the  author  of  an 
excellent  work  on  Infant  Education, entitled  "Young's Infant 
School  Teacher'sManual,''  from  which  we  give  the  following: — 

«*  We  learn  to  know  things  through  our  senses  \  thU  is  called  /»r- 
ceiving.  When  we  oDee  know  anythiDff  we  can  think  of  it  again ; 
this  ifi  called  refnembering*  How  do  we  kdow  the  difference  between 
one  objectand another?  By  comparing  thera.  Can  yo\x  tell  me 
which  is  the  taller  of  these  two  diildreiia  the  boj  or  the  girl  ?    The 
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boj.  Which  is  the  elder?  The  bey.  Hoir  do  you  know?  Be- 
CMue  he  is  so  much  bigger.  Tes ;  you  have  observed  that  children 
increase  in  size  as  they  get  older,  and  so  you  judged  of  their  ages 
by  their  difference  of  size.  In  this  way  we  can  judge  of  the  differ- 
ences of  all  things,  and  by  reasoning  on  their  qualities  we  learn  to 
know  their  usee.  We  can  judge  or  aeiiom$  as  well  as  of  ihvnge. 
We  all  know  that  to  get  our  food  and  clothes,  some  one  must  work. 
Little  children  cannot  work,  hut  their  parents  labor  for  them.  Now, 
when  we  see  people  who  are  idle  all  day  we  say  that  they  do  wrong, 
and  that  they  will  soon  come  to  want.  Why  do  we  say  this?  Be- 
eanse  we  know  that  tomoh  hhor  Is  needed  to  prepare  Ibod  and  doth- 
iog  for  our  use ;  and  if  men  are  idle,  others  will  not  ffive  them  what 
they  want.  It  is  by  our  mind$,  then,  that  we  are  able  to  tell  right 
from  wrong,  and  God  requires  us  to  think  on  what  we  do,  and  to 
obey  his  laws.  Does  he  require  the  animals  to  reason  on  what  they 
do  ?    No ;  for  he  has  not  given  them  speech  and  reason  like  man. 

Let  us  think  of  another  power  in  our  minds.  We  said  that  by 
means  of  our  senses  we  can  perceive  whatever  is  around  us;  but  we 
can  sometimes  think  of  things  we  never  saw ;  this  is  called  imagining. 
Let  us  try  to  imagine  a  palm  tree.  I  show  you  this  picture  to  help 
you  to  imagine  it.  Now  you  must  think  of  a  tall,  straight  tree, 
growing  upright,  with  no  brandies  at  the  sides,  and  only  one  great 
buDch  of  leaves  at  the  top.  Now,  look  again  at  the  picture  ;  fancy 
the  stem  as  tall  as  an  elm  tree  ;  the  leaves  at  the  top  each  as  long  as 
this  room  is  wide,  and  a  great  bunch  of  fruit  in  the  middle  of  the 
leaves.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  palm  tree,  now  ?  How  did  you 
get  it  ?  Tes ;  from  the  picture,  and  by  what  you  know  of  other 
trees  axtd  by  my  description. 

Let  us  now  see  bow  many  mental  powers  we  have  found  out.  We 
can  i>erceive ;  we  use  signs  or  lang^uage  ;  remember,  compare,  judge, 
imagine.  What  a  wonderful  thmg  is  the  mind  I  It  is  said  that 
€k>a  at  first  made  man  in  his  owii  image ;  that  is,  he  gave  him  a 
thinking  spirit  or  soul,  and  made  him  pure  and  good.  Two  things 
our  mind  can  learn  about  God ;  how  well  He  has  made  all  things, 
and  how  merciful  he  has  been  to  man  who  sinned  against  Him. 
When  we  think  of  these  things  it  should  make  us  love  him  more 
and  more  every  day.      #••••••• 

The  feeling  which  we  have  of  what  is  right  or  wrong  in  our  ac« 
tions  is  called  otnueiencet  and  although  no  one  may  see  us  when 
doing  a  wrong  act,  conscience  would  tell  us  we  were  not  doing  as  we 
ought.  We  should  always  lis|en  to  conscience.  We  should  always 
do  what  we  know  to  be  right,  not  what  we  see  others  do.  Children 
often  try  to  excuse  themselves  when  in  fault,  by  saying  that  they 
only  followed  the  example  of  some  of  their  companions :  is  this 
ri^t  ?  No  ;  for  we  should  not  join  in  any  act  without  first  thinking 
if  it  be  right  to  do  so.  Do  you  know  what  you  ought  to  do  ?  The 
great  thing  is  to  love  and  serve  God ;  the  next,  to  love  your  fellow 
creatures,  and  to  do  them  all  the  ^ood  you  can.  Do  you  know  what 
it  is  wrong  and  wicked  to  do  ?  Is  it  right  to  hate  uiy  one  or  to  try  to 
injure  them  ?  Is  it  right  to  eive  way  to  anger,  greediness,  and  other 
passions  ?    No  ;  for  we  should  try  to  govern  our  minds  and  to  obey 
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Ood's  Iwwp  and  not  our  own  bad  feelingt •  Ought  w0  to  lay  what  U 
not  true  ?  No,  for  Qod  is  not  pleased  with  thoae  who  lie.  May  wo 
be  rude  or  disobedient  to  our  parents  ?  No  ;  we  are  commanded  to 
obej  tbem  in  all  things.  Oan  children  serve  the  Lord  ?  Tes ; 
Joseph,  the  prophet  Samuel,  King  Josiah,  Timothy,  and  maay  other 
holy  mea,  fonight  the  Lord  while  thc^  were  jet  childven*  and  he  led 
them  all  through  their  lives  in  the  right  wav ;  and  ire  must  trj  to 
Jearn  how  to  be  good.  We  cannot  do  this  all  at  once.  Many  little 
children  who  are  naughty  when  they  first  come  to  school,  learn  bj 
degress  to  do  what  is  right.  Will  you  strive  to  improve  ?  Tou  must 
try  ver^  much,  and  not  be  diaooavaged ;  endeavour  alw4yB  to  find 
out  which  is  the  right  way  to  act." 

The  extract  here  given  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  prove  that/' the 
right  man  is  in  the  right  place.''  He  has  had  experience  in  the 
training  of  the  infant  mind,  and  possesses  the  ability  of  hand- 
ing down  to  posterity  the  results  of  that  experience,  and  in  a 
style  truly  indicative  of  an  amiable  teacher.  The  little  work 
referred  to  can  be  had  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  should  find 
admission  to  every  nursery  and  school  set  apart  for  the  educa- 
tion of  infant  children.  We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend 
this  little  work  to  those  engaged  in  infant  training.' 

On  leaving  the  infant  school,  his  Excellency  was  condacted 
by  the  Resident  Commissioner,  the  Right  Honorable  Alex- 
ander Macdonnell,  to  the  Girls'  School,  where  a  most  searching 
examination  of  the  pupils  took  place.  We  have  never  known 
a  greater  interest  to  have  been  taken  by  any  person  in  the 
system  than  was  evinced  by  his  Excellency,  as  he  went  from 
class  to  class  in  the  male  and  female  Schools.  In  the  latter, 
specimens  of  needlework  were  submitted  for  his  ExceUenqr's 
inspection,  which  proved  that  industrial  education  formed  no 
inconsiderable  feature  in  the  system. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  duties  that  those  females  may  be 
called  upon  to  fulfil  in  after  life,  whether  as  teachers  or  mothers, 
we  cannot  but  admire  and  appreciate  the  inestimable  benefits 
conferred  upon  them,  and  we  might  say,  upon  society,  by  the 
training  they  receive  in  this  schoot.  The  lady  presiding  over 
it  is  justly  entitled  not  only  to  the  commendation  of  the  Com* 
missioners,  but  of  all  who  have  the  interest  of  the  community 
at  heart.  For  we  hold,  there  cftn  be  no  duty  of  greater  im- 
portance  than  the  proper  training  of  females,  since  upon  it  de- 
pends the  morality  of  the  generationa  yet  to  come.  Who  can  read 
the  beautiful  and  pathetic  poem  by  Hoc>d,entitled  ^'TheBridg^e  of 
Sighs,"  without  feeling  the  importance  of  proper  female  training. 

7Iieu  we  consider  the  important  trust  committed  to  females, 
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either  as  teachers  or  parente,  we  cannot  tcfo  highly  estimate 
the  great  good  fliat  is  efifecJted  by  the  system  of  training  adopted 
in  the  school  occupying  our  attention  ^t  present;  truly  has  it 
been  aaid^  that  until  the  moither  be  taught,  the  infant  cannot 
betaughl ;  $md  until  the  iiifiintbe  taagbi,  the  child  will  not  be 
teaehabie. 

The  female  teacher  holds  perhaps  a  greater  sympathetic 
9way  over  the  minds  of  children  than  the  males,  and  hence 
we  oonsuler  them  better  eakulated  to  oonduct  the  education 
of  infant  children  than  the  latter.  Indeed  tlie  infant  school 
would  be  a  most  fitting  place  for  the  young  and  inexperienced 
female  teacher  to  commence  her  vocation,  and  we  were  proud 
to  see  on  the  day  of  our  visit  so  many  young  and  amiable 
females  exeroisiug  an  aliaoet  maternal  influence  over  the  large 
number  of  children  assembled  in  the  infant  school* 

A  wise  man  has  said^  that "  upon  the  mother  depend  the  des- 
tinies of  the  child  : ''  in  this  assertion  no  doubt  there  is  much 
truth  indeed ;  but  if  the  mother  be  not  assisted  by  the  teacheri 
her  efforts  cannot  be  attended  with  that  success  it  otherwise 
would.  The  influence  of  maternal  instructiou  is  almost  all- 
powerftdj  and  when  wisely  exercised  never  fails  to  produce  the 
most  liappy  result^  both  to  the  offspring  and  to  the  parent. 

We  cannot  withhold  giving  the  following  extract  from  a  work 
ihsA  Game  under  our  notice  some  short  time  since^  and  our 
fair  readers  will  no  doubt  feel  aa  gceat  an  interest  in  it  as  we 
do  ourselves. 

*•  Who  can  educate  a  cbild  but  a  mother  ?  In  perpetual  change,  it 
reqaires  all  the  flexibility  of  the  female  character  to  follow  and  catch 
the  infinite  varieties  through  which  it  passes.  Any  other  eye  becomes 
giddjr  in  attempting  it.  What  but  the  female  imagination— its 
vivacity — its  dismterestedness— passing  into  another  bemg,  and  still 
preserving  all  the  peculiarities  of  its  own~*can  fully  comprehend 
them.  The  child  is  fresh  and  frank-^hates  oonatraint  and  hypo- 
orisy — lives  on  sympathy — is  all  love.  Who  can  think  with  it,  an4 
ahuost  in  it — who  can  understand  it,  through  the  heart,  that  best  of 
interpreters — who  can  satisfy  the  first  want  of  its  young  nature — like 
a  mother  ?  But  mothers  are  not  always  inspired,  even  by  nature. 
They  require  refleetion  as  well  as  instinct,  method  aa  well  as  affifo- 
tioii.  How  many  children  are  taught  caprice  by  kindness — weakness 
bv  indecision  1  Bousseau  leaves  all  to  nature :  but  parents  cannot 
thus  abdicate  their  trust:  they  must  not  be  left  to  nature  as 
well  as  their  children.  Where  firmness  is  not,  there  will  be  no 
protection — Where  love  fs  not,  {protection  will  not  eoBHuIt  the 
happiness  of  the  child.  What  yieidsi  cannot  support  9  a  child 
reqoirea  both  love  and  support*    It  th^  mother  appears  like  another 
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child,  if  sht  pmrtaJkea  «1)  v««Il]«tutt8  of  Jbar  ofbprin^ .  *ilow  thovM 
it  respect  her — what  reason  should  it  have  to  belieTe  her  its  mother  ? 
But  nrmness  should  not  degenerate  into  severity ;  or  anxiety  into 
ill  temper.  A  child  is  much  mofe  prone  to  knitation  than  to  fear. 
He  H?w  in  you^  fie^  in  you ;  What  he  ted»  in  /ou^  be  r&fto^ct» 
in  himself.  Hence  notfiinff  ia  indiifereiit.  •  Ijooka  «nd,  words  faXi 
on  these  young  natures,  wito  the  same  force  as  actions  do  on  that  of 
others.  They  creep  into  .their  imaginations :  they  settle  there,  and 
form,  for  years  after,  part  of  their  recollections,  and  very  generally 
too,  of  their  characters.  This  il^  a  fuet  of  infinite  Importance,  it  is  the 
key  of  all  eariy  education.  Feed  jroor^hild  with  eonnds  And  siglits  of 
sinceritT  and  fondness ;  breathe  about  him  an  atmosphere  of  serenityy 
"  ce  calroe  mele  de  joie*'-^his  natural  element ;  love  him  well,  ^nd 
love  him  wisely,  and  you  may  dispose  of  him  in  all  things  eveu  as 
you  Trill.  But  who  can  do  this  like  a  mother  ?  And  what  mother 
so  well  as  she  who  feels  and  studies  it  for  hertdlf  ?  6ucb  mother*, 
it  is  hoped,  may  yet  be  numerousy  though  neither  tfiuhlenaWes  dor 
managers,  nor  blue  stockings ;  but  mothers .  in  the  high  and  hoi^ 
sense  of  the  name, — deeply  penetrated  with  their  sacred  calling, 
and  pursuing  it  *in  singleness,  and  in  simplicity — with  energy 
and  with  intelliffence — with  assiduity,  but  without  fidget — witn 
dignity,  but  without  parade.'  It  is  this  d^mnUc,  ihw  Jkeddg 
education — this  education  of  truth  and  Zooe^whi^h  haa  g^ven  the 
greater  portion  of  its  value  to  Scotch  Education  ;  which  transmit 
tne  talent  and  virtue  of  the  mother  to  the  son,  and  receives  in  return 
from  the  son  the  tribute  of  his  earliest  and  most  durable  afFec- 
tion — not  to  die  fatiber,  not  to  the  wife—* not  to  the  child — but  to  the 
aged  mother,  the  emigrant  senda  ba«k  the  firat  fruits  of  his  distant 
exertions."* 

We  now  ask  oar  leaders  to  pass  with  as  to  the  boys'  school^ 
and  here,  indeed,  are  manifested  the  great  blewings  of  the 
national  system.  Protestant,  Catholicj  and  Preabyterian  chil- 
dren are,  as  in  the  other  schools,  wUted  by  the  frieodly  ties  of 
brotherhood,  receiving  an  education,  though  nominally  limited 
to  the  elementary  branches,  yet  is  such  as  fits  them  to  become 
useful  memb^s  to  society,  and  prepares  them  for  a  more  ex- 
alted coarse  of  study,  should  cireun^i/staDces  permit  them  to 
prosecute  such  j  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  state,  that 
those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  had  time  and 
opportunity  to  do  so,  have  proved  to  the  world  that  the  edu- 
cation they  had  received  iu  this  scliool  was  auich. as  enabled 
them  to  attain  positions  in  society  of  ^hicb  bolhth^^  Gommis^ 
sioners  and  themselves  nuiy  jufltly  be  pt^oiut 

In  our  visit  to  this  school  on  the.  day  referred  to,  we  could 
not  but  think  that  a  brighter  future  for  Ireland  was  indicated 
by  the  answering  of  so  many. of  bei  poQrei  children  then  as- 
sembled, qn  sul^otsa  kiK^vledgeof  winch  heretofore. could 

*  See  also,  **  National  Education/  bjr  Mr.  Frederic  HilL 
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mih  btf  €%taiiM^  by"  ttroaeso  c^cnmstanced  in  point  of  wealth 
and  inflaence  as  could  procure  fhe  services  of  teachers  coii^* 
pet«nt  to  impai^t  it^  but  iMm  auch  things  are  discarded*  and 
all  Ksiisotiona  ol  patro&a^e  rand  birili  aie  afaoliabedi  and  the 
child  of  the  poofesi  of  <Htr'  ibUoiir  orffttnKs  can  receive  an 
education  that  the  princes  of  old  never  enjoyed.  The  philo- 
$opby  of  the  steam  en^ne  and  the  advanced  branches  of  acio 
ence  are,  to  the. higher elaases^^f  manjiof  our  natiottal  schools, 
as  '^hoaseheld  wenls?'' ;  butihis  is  nothing  compared  with  the 
gen  of  the  sjfstem^namely,  in  a£fbrding  a  practical  knowledge  of 
(hose  subjects  thiif  mu4  necessarily  be  of  Uie  greatest  benefit 
and  of  certain  advantage  to  them  when  they  come  to  act  theif 
part  on  the  great  stage  of  life« 

Great  advantages  have  resulted  from  the  national  system, 
and  certainly,  whatever  be  the  objections  urged  against  it  by 
others,  we  are  bound  by  a  sense  of  justice  and  impartiality 
to  defend  and  support  it  more  strenaottaly  now  than  ever,  know« 
ing,  as  we  do,  the  animosity  thnt  is  now  being  fostered  asainst 
it,  and  the  mis-representations  that  have  and  are  being 
made  of  the  present  Board.  But  out  of  evil  cometh  good,  by 
the  blessing  of  the  AH  Just,  for  we  find  that  the  uncalled  for 
and  onmerited  attaoks  made  of  late  on  the  Commissionera  have 
only  tended  to  invigorate  them,  and  with  greater  zeal,  energy 
and  determination  to  promulgate  the  system,  by  the  adoption 
of  measures  that  must  ultimately  crown  their  exertions  with 
still  greater  sacce^. 

Their  officers  are  ''  up  and  doing,"  and  it  is  bnt  awarding 
them  the  praise  th&t  is  justly  dne  to  them,  to  say  that  among 
them  are  to  be  found  the  best  and  most  practical  educationists 
of  the  present  day. 

Cotdd  our  readers  bnt  have  seen  the  manner  in  which  the 
gentleman  in  charge  of  the  boys'  school  examined  his  pupils  on 
the  day  in  question,  they  would  have  fblt  proud  that  the  children 
of  the  poor  of  our  city  should  hate  the  benefits  of  his  in- 
struction. Calmly  yet  efiectually  did  he  conduct  the  etami^ 
nations;  no  unbecoming  disphy  was  visible  j  it  was  5ufficient 
for  him  that  he  knew  that  the  ohara<)ter  of  the  school  was  at 
stake,  and  the  Commissioners  expected  he  would  do  his  duty» 
and  this  he  did  both  with  credit  to  himself  bnd  josticfd  to  his 
pupils.  He  YSLtieA  his  interrogations  so  as  to  siiit  the  capaci* 
ties  of  his  pupils,  and  acq^nitted  Inmself  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  present.    The  Commb^oners  attach  the  greatest  importance 
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to  the  ofiBee  of  head  master  of  any  of  their  modM  sehook, 
and  we  need  not  say  how  wise  tbey  are  in  doing  so,  for 
an  incompetent  person  placed  in  such  a  position  would  he  pro* 
ductive  of  most  evil  resolts^  and  seeing  this,  the  Commissioneiii 
invariablj  select  from  amongst  the  ranks  of  national  school 
teachers  those  who  are  in  every  sense  qoalified  to  fill  the  im^* 
portant  post ;  and  it  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  say,  that  in 
those  ranks  such  men  are  always  to  be  found.  A  gentleman 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  various  systems  of  ochieation  in 
Europe,  and  most  competent  to  judge  of  the  qoaUfieattona 
requisite  in  a  thorough  teacher,  thus  describes  the  head  mastet 
who  presided  over  the  s(^ool  at  the  time  of  his  visit  in  1H47. 

"  In  the  boys'  school  I  fonnd  that  the  head  master  wu  not  only  an 
excellent  educationist,  but  that  he  had  a  pride  and  enthusiasm  in  bis 
profession  such  as  are  rarely  witnessed.  He  had  studied  the  special 
characters  of  the  pupils,  and  knew  how  to  vary  bis  lessons  so  as  to 
suit  not  merely  the  different  oompEehensioDSy  mit  the  didhreBt  idio- 
syncrasies of  the  puplK  He  is  one  of  the  rare  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
that  educational  enthusiasts  are  rather  apt  to  indulge  in  theatrical  dis- 
play. There  was  nothing  dramatic  about  him :  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
as  steady  a  man  of  business  as  a  railway  secretary,  who  has  to  fix  de- 
partures and  arrivals  not  only  by  minutes  but  by  seooads.** 

This  is  a  flattering  compliment^  no  doubt,  to  this  gentleman, 
but  one  fully  and  justly  deserved ;  but  this  compUment  ex- 
tends to  the  Gofom^ssioners  tbemselyes,  as  his  appointment 
affords  another  example  of  their  wise  discernment  in  the 
selection  of  their  officers.  The  teacher  referred  to  had 
been  a  pupil  in  the  model  school,  and  rose  from  the  ranks^ 
haying  passed  through  every  gradation  that  a  pupil  could, 
till  at  laist  we  find  him  selected  for  the  situation  of  head 
master  Even,  here  he  was  not  to  remain ;  his  talents 
bid  him  aspire  to  a  far  loftier  position,  and  tliat  position  he 
ties  attained  and  inost  independently  too ;  for  merit,  and  merit 
only^  was  rewarded  by  the  CommisaiQners  when  they  appointed 
him  as  one  of  their  head  inspectors.  Here  is  one  of  the  yerj 
many  happy  results  arising  from  tlie  national  system,  hut  es- 
pcially  from  the  principles  of  justice  and  fair  play  upon  which 
it  is  conducted.  Well  might  the  Commissioners  have  engraven 
on  their  gates  the  motto,  ^'  Que  iim  nan  unde  naliis,"  It  is 
i^carcely  possible  to  see  the  advantages  that  have  be^  afforded 
to  "  Nature's  aristocracy"  in  Ireland  by  the  adoption  of  this 
system.    Sincerely  do  we  unite  our  hopes  with  that  expressed 
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bj  the  author  of  the  Digest  before  iis^  when  he  says,  "  Long 
may  it  exist  to  diffuse  the  Uessings  of  a  literary,  moral  and 
religioQs  edooatioii  amongst  the  children  of  different  religious 
persuasions  throughout  erery  part  of  Ireland/' 

Our  readers  are  not  to  oondude  that  what  we  have  quoted 
is  the  only  instance  where  merit  has  had  its  reward  under  the 
Commissioners,  or  that  the  education  given  in  the  model  schools 
is  suoh  as  is  calculated  to  make  UachetB  only.  No ;  as  re* 
gauds  the  <me  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  others  ha?e  succeeded 
equally  as  well,  for  the  gentleman  in  question  did  only  follow 
the  examine  shewn  him  by  his  teacher  who,  some  time  previ« 
obsiy,  by  his  amasing  cleverness,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of 
the  professors,  attained  a  similar  position  after  undergoing 
a  somewhat  similar  grad^ion;  and  as  to  the  other  point 
alluded  to,  namely,  the  education  given  in  the  schools,  we 
have  only  to  look  around  us  and  see  that  those  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  remain  from  five  to  six  ^eais  in  the  school, 
have  been  enabled  to  embark  with  success  m  other  respectable 
employments  besides  that  of  teaching. 

It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  tliat  pupils  who  have  received 
instruction  here  for  the  time  referred  to,  no  matter  whether 
apprenticed  to  trades  or  placed  as  clerks  in  public  offices,  have 
given  the  most  satisfactory  proofs  that  the  education  which 
they  had  received  was  Such  as  prepared  them  for  the  worlds 
and  fitted  them  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  respective  call- 
ings ably  and  efficiently.  There  is  not,  perhaps;  a  pubKc 
office  in  the  metropolis  where  some  of  the  pupils  of  this  school 
have  not  found  their  way.  We  find  them  holding  appointments 
in  the  office  of  the  Board,  the  Custom  House,  the  Bank,  the 
Pour  Courts,  the  General  Post  Office,  the?  Ordnance  Office, 
and  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  If  artisans,  they 
are  found  inferior,  at  least,  to  none  of  their  class,  but  superior 
to  many.  In  the  Enhibitions  of  1851  and  1898  we  have 
witnessed  their  work,  arid  it  affords  us  more  than  ordinary 
pleasure  to  be  able  tof  state,  that  it  was  a  late  pupil  of  this 
school  that  received  the  prize  for  wood-carving  in  both,  and 
he'  entertains  the  greatest  hopes  of  meeting  with  the  same 
success  in  the  Paris  Bxhibkion.  Of  course  we  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  he  was  taught  this  craft  at  school^  but  there 
it  was  that  he  received  an  ihtdlectual  education  that  prompted 

*  Digest,  published  by  Oroombridge  and  Son,  London. 
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him  to  atpire.  And  caa  it  be  considered  presumptioR  in  ns, 
witnessmg  the  genius  of  the  pupils  displajed  in  the  beaatiful 
drawings  ornamenting  the  centnu  model  school,  to  assert  that 
they  are  destined  to  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  themselves^ 
the  Institution^  and  the  country. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  as  yet  beheld  the 
specimens  of  art  executed  by  the  poor  children  of  our  metropo- 
liis,  we  would  suggest  a  visit  to  the  model  school^  where  they  may 
see  what  has  been  done  and  is  doing  by  the  Commissioners,  to 
promote  and  encourage  in  every  wajr,  in  this  and  other  subjects, 
the  native  talent  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  country.  And 
yet  we  regret  to  saj,  that  those  are  the  very,  gentleooien  who 
are  assailed  and  their  motives  misrepresented,  by  those  who 
would  have  themselves  looked  on  as  disinterested  and  zealous 
advocates  for  the  education  of  the  Irish  poor. 

We  forbear  to  particularize  the  Commissioners  who  have 
been  calumniated  by  men  whose  position  and  influence  should 
lead  us  to  consider  them  as  being  gifted  with  minds  far  too 
high  to  permit  them  to  misrepresent  the  motives  or  detract  from 
the  ments  of  their  fellow-men,  being  aware  that  the  very  men 
whom  they  reviled,  and  whose  characters  they  attempted 
to  stigmatise,  were  those  that  watched  with  more  than  a 
father's  care  and  anxiety  over  the  education  of  the  poor 
of  Ireland,  no  matter  what  creed  they  may  have  professed, 
or  at  what  altar  they  may  have  bent  their  knee  in  adoration 
to  the  Most  High  Years  may  roll  on  and  with  them  may 
come  events  that  will  shew  how  falsely  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  have  been  accused  of  the  violation  of  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  National  system  was  fouoded. 

No  compulsion,  as  already  mentioned  in  our  paper,  is  the 
grand  feature  in  the  system,  and  one  to  which  is  not  only  owing 
the  success  of  the  system  but  its  triumph  over  obstacles  that 
have  been  placed  in  the  way  to  that  success.  And  yet  we  find 
when  Members  of  the  Board  were  found  bold  and  honorable 
enough  to  oppose  innovation  on  this  very  nrindple  of  justice^ 
they  are  maligned  by  men  eager,  not  only  for  the  downfall^ 
but  in  fact  the  eradication  from  the  country,  of  a  system  that 
has  conferred  many  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  heaven  itself 
could  give. 

liooking  unon  tlie  fine  intellectual  body  of  men  in  the  prime 
of  life  assembled  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  on  the  day  of  our  visit. 
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and  composed  of  members  of  the  Protestant,  Boman  Oatholic^ 

and  Presbyterian  Churches,   destined  by  Providence  for  the 

heaven-like  mission  they  were  about  to  enter  on,  we'could  not  help 

asking,  what  the  opponents  <rf  the  system  could  desire  more. 

We  could  not  but  admire  the  wisdom  and  fore^thonght  of  that 

high  and  noble-minded  Statesman,  who  played  so  prominent  a 

part  in  establishing  a  system  that  must  ever  entitle  him  to  the 

gratitude  and  respect  of  all  fair  and  impartial  men.    And  to 

3ie  noble  Lord  himself,  it  must  be  a  source  of  some  gratification 

to  know,  that  after  so  many  years*  trial  in  the  country,  the 

National  system  of  Education  is  not  only  not  hastemng  to 

decay,  but  is  in  A  state  of  youthful  vigour.  l?hat  it  may  continue 

so  is  the  prayer  of  all  men  who  desire  to  «ee  the  lower  classes 

of  the  countiy,  of  every  regions  sect,  united  by  the  ties  of 

brotherhood  and  christian  love.  And  there  are  no  just  grounds 

for  fear  that  it  will  not,  so  long  as  such  liberal  men  as  those  who 

now  form  the  Board  are  delegated  to  carry  out  unflinchingly  and 

inviolably,  as  they  do,  the  principles  of  the  system.  jLet  them 

persevere  as  they  have  done,  and  the  clamour  and  the  malignity 

oy  which  they  have  been  assailed  will  soon  die  away,  and  the 

opposers  of  the  system  itsetf  will  at  length  isee  the  fruitlessness 

of  their  opposition,  and  desist  at  last  from  inventing  difficuHiea 

and  exctxses  for  continued  hostiHty. 

We  should  have  thought  they  ^h^  already  learned  that  their 
revolutionary  opposition  had  ceased  to  be  encouraged  by  every 
statesman  of  honor,  and  even  the  EngHsh  Clergy  themselves, 
who  though  for  a  time  they  withheld  their  condemnation  of  such 
proceeding^,  have  long  since  come  forward  and  manfully  acknow- 
ledged their  error  in  so  doing. 

What,  let  us  ask,  could  be  done  for  the  education  of  the 
diildreii  of  the  Irish  poor  of  every  religious  persuasion,  that  ia 
not  done  by  the  Commissioners  P  Teachers  are  trained  and 
dispersed  over  the  country,  no  matter  how  retnote  or  unfriendly 
the  locality,  to  impart  the  blessings  of  education  to  the  offspring 
of  the  poorest  peasant,  to  expand  the  young  mind,  and  to 
inculcate  in  the  heart  of  youth,  the  principles  of  christian 
forbearance  and  brotherly  love ;  to  pr^ent  as  far  as  in  them  liea 
religious  animosity  being  engendered  in  young  breasts,  and  to 
teach  them  to  practise  the  golden  rule  of  Christians,  io  love  one 
anotA&ryVX)  matter  what  theircreed  orcircumstancesin  life  maybe. 
This  duty  is  expected  from  teachers,  and  the  importance  of  its 
being  faithfully  discharged,  is  impressed  upon  them  while  at  the 
parent  institution,  and  for  its  omission  are  they  only  accountable. 
46 
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AVe  have  now  submitted  to  our  readers  the  notes  of  our 
visit  to  the  Model  School,  and  however  we  may  have  failed  to 
perform  the  task  undertaken  by  us  in  this  respect,  we  can 
console  ourselves  with  the  thoughts  of  having  stated  truth  and 
truth  only,  and  therefore  rest  satisfied  that  though  humble  our 
endeavours  may  have  been  in  pointing  out  the  great  and 
invaluable  benefits  conferred  on  the  Irish  poor  by  the  national 
system,  there  is  none  who  can  question  the  fairness  of  any 
stalement  we  have  made,  or  of  any  fact  which  we  have  recorded. 
And  we  trust  from  these  facts,  the  public  will  learn  what 
weight  to  attach  to  the  foul  accusations  that  have  been 
preferred  from  time  to  time  against  the  Commissioners,  by 
wily  and  designing  men,  whose  only  object  is  to  promote 
religious  hatred  between  creed  and  creed. 

We  now  venture  to  say  a  few  words  as  regards  the  religious 
character  of  the  system,  which  we  do  in  the  spirit  of  justice 
and  impartiality,  otherwise  we  would  not  only  be  compromising 
our  own  character,  but  that  of  the  Irish  Quarterly,  whose 
pages  have  never  yet  been  devoted  to  a  cause  savoring  of  party 
or  sectarian  spirit.  We  believe  we  are  speaking  the  sentiments 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  nation,  when  we  say  that 
a  more  conciliatory  scheme  has  never  been  devised  to  heal  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  religious  hostility  ui)on  a  people,  than 
the  national  system  of  Education,  That  the  system  is  the  one 
most  congenial  to  the  country  the  following  statement  affords 
most  conclusive  proof:  in  1833  the  number  of  national  schools 
in  Ireland  iras  789,in  1854  the  numbered  5247  thus  shewing 
an  increase  of  4458,  and  an  average  increase  per  year  of  212*3. 

In  the  commencement  of  our  paper  we  alluded  to  the  liberal 
principles  upon  which  the  national  system  was  founded,  and  to 
which  no  doubt  it  owes  its  success,  which,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  distinguished  and  excellent  educationist.  Lord  Monteagle, 
is  unexampled.  Every  possible  respect  has  been  shown  to  the 
religious  feelings  of  all  parties,  and  notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
system  has  met  with  the  most  implacable  opposition  from  some 
who,  from  their  higli  position  and  influence,  we  should  expect 
to  act  otherwise.  But,despite  of  all  opposition  and  captious  criti- 
cism, the  system  has  triumphcd,and  more  than  realized  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  good  men  that  gave  it  birth ;  in 
fact  to  its  success  may  be  attributed  the  jealousy  of  many  of 
its  opponents,  who  fear  that  the  Irish  poor  have  received  by 
its  means  an  education  above  their  rank  and  station.  To  the 
superiority  of  the  secular  working  of  the  system   all  parties 
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have  loQg  since  £^ed,  so  that  tlie  ouly  ^oiat  to  be  discussed 
i»  that  of  the  religious  instruction^  and  this  it  is  that  has  given 
rise  to  all  opposition.  And  we  may  be  permitted  to  ask  those 
who  feel  themselves  aggrieved  on  this  head,  have  not  the  Com- 
missioueis  in  their  rules  provided  against  any  interference 
with  the  tenets  of  the  religious  doctrines  of  any  of  the  pupils  who 
attend  their  schools  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  violation  of  the  grand 
principle  of  the  system  and  one  thut  could  not  be  overlooked 
or  excused  by  the  country  or  the  state,  were  the  Commissioners  to 
sanction  even  an  attempt  to  interfeie  with  the  rehgious  feelings 
of  the  pupils.  And  knowing  this,  they  have  adopted  measures, 
so  that  the  slightest  ground  does  not  exist  for  apprehension  on 
this  point;  and  convinced  they  have  done  this,  it  is  but  just  to 
say,  that  to  whatever  censure  their  recent  acts  may  have  exposed 
them,  we  too  must  offer  ourselves  as  participators,  for  we  believe 
had  they  not  pursued  the  course  they  did,  and  fought  their  battle 
with  firmness  and  determination,  they  might  look  in  vain  for  the 
support  of  the  Irish  nation.  In  fine,  had  they  acted  otherwise 
thaa  tliey  did.  National  Education  was  no  more. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  prohibit  religious  instruction  from 
being  given  by  the  pastors  of  the  respective  churches  to  which 
tlie  pupils  belong  :  on  the  contrary,  thev  desire  it  and  afford 
every  reasonable  facility  for  it,  as  may  be  clearly  seen  from  every 
report  issued  by  them  as  well  as  from  the  one  now  before  us.  In 
the  Central  Model  School,  from  ten  till  half-past  twelveo'clock 
on  each  successive  Tuesday,  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Presbyter- 
ian children  receive  religious  instruction  &om  their  respective 
pastors :  now  in  the  name  of  como^on  ^ense,  can  there  be  anv- 
thiiig  fairer  than  this,  and  in  every  National  School  the 
manager  is  empowered  to  set  apart  any  half  hpur  of  the  day 
for  the  same  purpose,  provided  the  particular  time  be  specified 
in  the  time  table,  which  the  Commissioners  require  to  be  hung 
up  in  every  National  School,  setting  forth  the  subjects  taught 
in  the  School^^and  the  time  allotted  to  each.'^ 

By  this  simple  yet  judicious  arrangement,  it  will  be  seen 
that  childrea  not  wishing  to  be  present  during  the  religious 
instruction,  can  withdraw  or  absent  themselves  prior  to  its 
commencement.  Should  religious  instruction  be  communicated 
to  the  pupils  at  any  other  time  than  that  specified  in  the 
*'  time  table/'  the  Commissioners  look  upon  it  as  a  violation  of 
their  rules,  and  take  immediate  steps  to  prevent  a  recurreiio;3 

*  See  Note,  page  6»9. 
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of  the  practice ;  and  in  the  event  of  its  being  continued,  with- 
draw their  grants  from  the  School.  The  primary  object  of 
the  National  System  being  to  effect  United  Education 
amongst  all  children,  irrespective  of  their  various  creeds,  the 
Commissioners  have  prohibited  any  patron  from  delivering 
religious  instruction  in  any  of  their  Schools,  when  children  of 
opposite  religious  persuasions  are  present.  When  it  was 
proposed  to  rescind  the  rule  of  the  Commissioners,  bearing  on 
this  particular  point,  and  to  vest  patrons  with  the  power  of 
determining  the  religious  education  to  be  given  in  their  School, 
it  received  the  most  strenuous  opposition  from  those  who 
wisely  saw  that  it  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  the  most 
unhappy  and  mischievous  results  :  among  the  opponents  of  so 
dangerous  a  scheme,  (and  one  containing  the  very  embryo  of  the 
downfall  of  the  National  Svstem)  are  to  be  found  Lord 
Moifteagle,  the  Right  Hon.  Alexander  Macdonnell,  the  Dean  of 
Waterford,  and  Mr.  M*Creedy,  all  honest  and  impartial 
friends  to  popular  education.  We  are  told  by  the  autnor  of 
the  Digest  already  referred  to,  that  the  noble  lord  opposed  the 
modification  suggested  on  the  grounds  : — 

"  That  the  enforcement  of  any  system  of  compulsorr  religious 
teaching,  at  the  will  of  the  patron,  without  regard  either  to  the 
conscience  or  feelings  of  the  child,  the  rights  of  the  parent,  or  the 
principles  of  religious  liherty>  would  be  at  variance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Parliamentary  Reports  on  Education  of  1812, 
1824,  1828,  1830 ;  that  it  would  contradict  the  letter  of  Lord 
Stanley  in  1831 ;  that  it  wo«dd  be  repulsive  to  the  numerous  Pres- 
byterian congregations  of  Ireland,  now  happily  united  in  support  of 
the  national  system  ;  and  that  it  would  necessarily  lead  to  a  clisrup- 
tion  of  the  present  Commission,  consisting  of  men  who  could  not 
justly  be  asked,  or  expected,  to  administer  a  system  the  very  oppo- 
site of  that  to  which  they  have  hitherto  most  usefully  devoted  their 
zeal,  their  industry,  and  their  public  spirit." 

His  lordship  also  states  that  the 

*'  Suggested  change  would  be  more  impracticable  and  inexpedient 
at  a  moment  like  the  present,  when  it  has  been  shewn  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  national  system  has  been  unexampled." 

In  fact,  were  such  a  modification  as  the  one  alluded  to, 
introduced  into  the  system,  it  would  there  and  then  become 
what  the  opponents  to  united  education  have  been,  and  are 
seeking  for  at  this  present  moment.  To  term  the  system  Nalion- 
al,  were  such  a  plan  adopted,  would  be  absurd.  United  Bduea- 
Hon  would  be  a  farce;  Proselytism  would  have  an  ample 
field,  and  its  agents  might  pursue  their  godless  work  with 
more  or  leas  impunity,  for  the  government  would  be  supplying 
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fuDds  for  the  purpose.  In  fiue^  the  Kildare-place  System 
would  be  revived,  and  the  same  sectarian  hostility  aggravated 
in  the  country,  as  existed  heretofore  when  the  education  of  the 

f[)or  of  Ireland  was  committed  to  the  Kildare-place  Society, 
he  evils  that  would  accrue  from  the  adoption  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ossory^s  scheme,  would  be  equally  certain  to  follow  from  the 
introduction  of  such  a  modification  as  the  one  in  question, 
namely,  "  the  schools  would  be  converted  into  hostile  camps, 
the  children  brought  up  to  regard  each  other  with  sectarian 
animosity,  and  the  growth  of  kindly  feeling  effectually  check- 
ed. In  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
template anything  more  fatal  to  its  tranquillity  than  an  organized 
system  of  conversion  established  in  every  school  of  which  the 
patron  thought  fit  to  violate  the  rights  of  conscience.'* * 

From  what  we  have  stated  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  under- 
standing the  religious  state  of  Ireland,  that  previous  to  the 
interfering  with  the  rules  of  the  National  Board  as  pertaining 
to  the  religious  instruction  of  pupils,  the  Siate  must  be 
prepared  to  give  denominational  grants,  and  this  once  done, 
united  education  is  lost  for  ever,  for  Protestants  and  Catholics 
would  again  be  engaged  in  those  feuds  and  religious  discus- 
sions that  have  already  effected  but  too  much  mischievous 
iuflaence  throughout  this  country.  The  education  of  the 
poor  on  such  a  principle  would  be  nothing  less  than  an  ingenious 
device  for  proselytism,  which  might  succeed  for  a  time,  but 
eventually  could  not  fail  to  bring  odium  and  disrepute  upon 
the  proposers.  Then  perhaps  the  opponents  of  the  National 
system,  after  having  had  ample  field  and  means  for  their 
religious  zeal  in  cultivating  the  minds  of  the  poor,  would  be 
taught,  "  That  no  plan  of  education,  however  wisely  contrived 
in  other  respects,  can  be  carried  into  execution  in  this  country 
unless  it  be  explicitly  avowed  and  clearly  understood  as  its 
leading  principle,  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  influenceor 
disturb  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any  sect  or  description  of 
Christians."t  The  field  of  education,  now  ploughed  and  har- 
rowed by  national  teachers,  would  again  in  a  short  time  become 
barren,  and  refuse  to  yield  the  rich  and  hallowed  harvest  to 
the  Irish  poor  which  millions  of  them  have  reaped  since  the 
introduction  of  the  National  system  among  us. 

*A  Beview  and  Compendium  of  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  appointed  on  the 
17th  of  February,  1854,  to  enquire  into  the  practical  working  of  the 
system  of  National  Education  in  Ireland.  Oroombridge  and  Co.,  London. 

t  Fourteenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  1812. 
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Subjoined  we  give  two  programmes  of  instruction  for  Jfa- 
tional  Schools,  which  will  suffice  to  prove  to  the  world  that 
the  education  of  the  poor  of  Ireland  is  held  at  heart  by  those 
appointed  to  administer  to  their  wants  in  this  respect.  When 
our  readers  shall  have  perused  them  attentively,  they  cannot 
but  admit  that  they  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  the  earnest 
solicitude  felt  by  the  CJommissioners  and  their  officers  for  the 
improvement  and  well-being  of  the  Irish  people. 
Programme  of  Instruction  for  Male  National  Sckoosl,  or 
MINIMUM  amount  ofprofciency  required  for  each  class. 

Z.    CLA88. 

Children  in  the  highest  division  of  First  Glass  will  be  expected  at 
least — To  name  the  Days  of  the  Week,  and  the  Months  and  Seasons 
of  the  Year.  To  count  correctly  and  intelligently  up  to  20.  To 
read  any  number  up  to  20.  To  add  mentally  any  two  or  more  single 
digits  (as  54-4  +  64-3}  whose  sum  shall  not  exceed  20.  To  spell 
correctly  the  simpler  words  of  the  lessons  they  shall  have  previously 
read,  and  to  understand  their  meaning.  To  know  the  vowel  sounds. 
To  answer  simple  questions  on  the  subjects  of  the  lessons  already 
learnt  by  them. 

Note. — So  soon  as  Ohildren  have  learned  the  Alphabet,  or  even 
some  few  letters,  they  are  to  commence  at  once  to  read  as  well  as  spell. 

II.  CLASS. 

Children  in  the  senior  division  of  the  Second  Class  will  be  expected 
—To  read  and  set  down  any  number  of  three  places  of  figures.  To 
know  the  addition  and  subtraction  tables.  To  be  able  to  work  on 
Slate  or  Black  Board  simple  questions  in  Addition  and  Subtraction, 
no  part  of  the  work  including  any  number  of  more  tbaa  three  places 
of  ngures.  To  name  the  Syllables  in  a  Word.  To  distingoiah 
readily,  in  any  easy  sentence  selected  in  their  daily  lessons,  the 
Article,  Noun,  and  Adjective.  To  know  the  outlines  of  the 
map  of  the  world.  To  Write  on  Slates.  To  spell  correctly  the 
and  simpler  words  of  the  Lessons  they  may  have  already  read, 
to  understand  their  meaning.  To  answer  single  Qaestiona  on 
the  Subjects  of  the  Lessons  already  learnt  by  them,  and  to  be  aUe 
to  repeat  correctly  and  neatly  such  Lessons  as  are  in  Rhyme. 

SEQUEL   CLASS. 

Children  enrolled  One  Quarter  or  more  in  either  Sequel  Class 
will  be  expected — To  read  and  set  down  any  number  of  five  places 
of  figures.  To  know  the  Multiplication,  Pence,  and  Time  Tables. 
To  be  able  to  work  easy  Questions  in  Simple  Multiplication,  and 
Simple  Short  Division.  To  distinguish  readUy,  in  any  easy  sentence 
selected  in  their  daily  Lessons,  the  Article,  Noun,  Personal  Pronoun, 
Adjective,  Verb,  and  Adverb.  To  know  the  Map  of  the  World. 
To  write  on  Paper.  To  write  out  irom  memory  any  part  of  the 
Multiplication  Table.  To  write  out  from  memory,  in  proper  order* 
the  names  of  the  Months  of  the  Year,  with  the  number  of  Days  in 
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e«cb.  To  spell  correctly  the  simpler  words  of  the  Lessons  they 
may  have  already  read,  and  to  understand  their  meaning.  To  answer 
simple  questions  on  the  SubjecU  of  the  Lessons  already  learnt  by 
them.     To  read  with  a  fair  degree  of  ease  and  correctness. 

in.   CLASS. 

Children  enrolled  One  Quarter  or  more  in  the  Third  Class  will 
be  expected — to  know  Notation  and  Numeration  well,  and  to  repeat 
all  the  more  useful  Arithmetical  Tables.  To  work  readily  Questions 
in  the  Simple  and  Compound  Rules  of  Arithmetic.  To  distin- 
guish readily  and  with  certainty,  in  any  easy  sentence,  selected  in 
their  daily  Lessons,  all  the  parts  of  Speech.  To  know  the  Maps  of  the 
World  and  Europe.  To  write  on  Paper,  and  to  write  a  fair  hand. 
To  know  and  to  be  able  to  write  down  the  characters  or  marks  used 
in  punctuation.  To  write  down  correctly  easy  sentences  from 
Dictation.  To  write  out  from  memory  the  Time  and  Money  Tables. 
To  spell  correctly  the  Words  of  the  Lessons  they  may  have  already 
learnt,  and  to  explain  their  meaning.  To  answer  simple  questions 
on  the  subject-matter  of  those  Lessons,  and  to  repeat  such  of  them 
as  are  in  rhyme  neatly  and  correctly.  To  know  what  is  meant  by 
Accent  and  Emphasis,  and  to  read  with  ease  and  correctness,  and 
with  due  attention  to  the  pauses. 

IV.    CLASS. 

Pupils  enrolled  One  Quarter  or  more  in  the  Fourth  Class  will  be 
expected — To  know  all  the  Arithmetical  Tables,  and  to  be  able  to 
wme  out  from  memory,  and  in  a  neat  and  correct  form,  any  one  of 
them.  To  be  able  to  work  Sums  in  Proportion,  Fractions,  and 
Practice.  To  know  the  Prefixes,  Affixes,  and  principal  Roots  given 
in  the  Fourth  Book.  To  know  so  much  of  English  Grammar  as  to 
be  able  to  parse  easy  sentences.  To  know  the  Maps  of  all  the 
Continents  and  of  Ireumd.  To  know  the  definitions  of  tne  more  com- 
mon technical  terms  of  Geography,  as  Axii,  Poles,  Equator,  Latitude, 
Longitude,  2Sones,  &c.,  and  to  explain  the  ordinary  proofs  of  the 
Earth's  Sphericity.  To  write  correctly  from  dictation  any  sentence 
selected  from  Third  Book.  To  draw  on  a  slate  any  of  the  simple 
plane  Geometrical  Forms.  To  answer  readily  on  the  subject  matter 
of  the  Lessons  they  may  have  already  read,  and  to  exolain  with 
clearness  the  meanmg  of  the  words  contained  in  them.  To  write  a 
good  hand.    To  read  with  fluency  and  correctness. 

V.   CLASS. 

Pupils  enrolled  One  Quarter  or  more  in  the  Fifth  Class  will  be 

expected To  know  the  Commercial  Rules  of  Arithmetic,  and  the 

Mensuration  of  Superficies.     To  know  how  to  keep  Cash,  Personal,  " 
Real,  and  Farm  Accoonts,  and  how  to  write  out  Bills,  Shop  Ac- 
counts, &c.     To  analyse  and  parse  correctly  Complex  Sentences. 

To  know  the  Geography  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  simpler 
portions  of  the  (Geography  Generalized.  To  write  correctly  from  dic- 
tation any  ordinary  sentence  selected  for  them.  To  write  out  from  me- 
mory with  correct  spelling  and  syntax,  the  substance  of  any  fable  or 
short  story  chosen  from  the  Seconder  Third  Book.  To  know  the  forms 
of  Epistolary  Correspondence,  and  hew  to  Address,  Subscribe,  and 
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Direct  Letters,  &c«  To  analyse  the  words  of  th^  ordinary  Leasona, 
pointing  out  tbeir  Hoots,  rrefizes,  and  Affixes*  and  to  ezfiiaiB 
their  meaning  with  clearness  and  precision.  To  answer  with  lateUi- 
gence  and  judgment  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  lessons  already 
learnt  by  them.  To  write  a  good  hand  with  ease  and  freedom.  To 
read  with  enure  ease,  flnencys  and  judgmeoty  both  .poetry  and  prose. 

Note  I.-^The  SpMng  Book  Superudtd  should  be  tatkgbt  to  III., 
IV.,  &  V.  Classes, 

Note  IL«-^Mental  calotdsftion  should  be  tauvhtto  the  8ain«  Glasses. 

Note  III^^The  <«  Enrntdcdge  of  Common  TMrtg»  '*  is  to  be  learnt 
flrom  the  Lesson  Books ;  and  the  Classes  should  be  ref^ularly  and 
card'ully  examined  upon  the  nbjoet*mtttter  of  the  Lessons  read  by 
them. 

Note  IV. — Periodic  Rfipetitions  should  be  regularly  instituted,  the 
three  great  means  of  instruction  being  jSxpLANaTXOH,  Intsbbo- 
oATioN,  and  Bepbtitiok. 

Note The  Manager  is  requested  to  transmit  this  Programme  to 

the  Teacher,  with  directions  tp  have  it  framed  and  bung  up  in  the 
School  for  his  guidance. 

Programme  of  InsirvcHon  for  Female  National  Schools,  or 
MiNiuuM  amouni  of  proficieney  required  for  each  class. 

I.   CLASS. 

Children  in  the  highest  division  of  First  Class  will  be  expecte<t^ 
To  name  the  Days  of  the  Week,  and  the  Months  and  Seasons  of  the 
Year.  To  count  correctly  and  intelligently  up  to  20.  To  read  aaj 
number  up  to  20.  To  add  mentally  any  two  or  more  single  digits 
(as  5-t-44.6+ 3)  whose  sum  shall  not  exceed  20.  To  spell  correctly 
the  simpler  words  of  the  lessons  they  shall  have  previously  read,  and 
to  understand  their  meaning.  To  know  the  vowel  sounds.  To 
answer  simple  questions  on  the  subjects  of  the  lessons  already  learnt 
by  them. 

Note. — So  soon  as  Children  have  learned  the  Alphabet,  or  even 
some  few  of  i.ts  letters,  they  are  to  commence  at  once  to  readaa  well 
as  spell. 

n.    CLASS. 

Children  in  the  senior  division  of  the  Second  Class  will  be  ex- 
pected— To  read  and  set  down  any  number  of  three  places  of  figures. 
To  know  the  addition  and  subtraction  tables.  To  be  able  to  work  on 
Slate  or  Black  Board  simple  questions  in  Addition  and  Subtraction^ 
no  part  of  the  work  including  any  number  of  more  than  three  places 
of  figures.  To  name  the  Syllables  in  a  Word.  To  distinguish 
readily,  in  any  easy  sentence  selected  in  their  daily  lessons,  the 
Article,  Noun,  and  Adjective.  To  know  the  Outlines  of  the  Biap 
^-  of  the  World.  To  Write  on  Slates.  To  spell  correctly  the  simpler 
-j^  words  of  the  Lessons  they  may  have  already  read,  and  to  understand 
their  meaning.  To  answer  Simple  Questions  on  the  Subjects  of  the 
Lessonsalready  learnt  by  them,  and  to  be  able  to  repeat  correctly 
and  neatly  such  Lessons  as  are  in  Rhyme. 

SEQUEL   CLASS. 

Children  enrolled  One  Quarter  or  more  in  either  Sequel  Class 
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win  be  expected — To  read  and  set  down  any  number  of  five  places  of 
foirei.  To  know  the  Mnltiplication,  Pence^  and  Time  Tables. 
To  be  able  to  work  easy  Questions  in  Simple  Multiplication*  and 
Simple  Short  Dirision.  To  distinguish  reaoily,  in  any  easy  sentence 
selected  in  their  daily  Lessons,  the  Article,  Noun*  Personal  Pronoun* 
Adjective,  Verb*  and  Adverb.  To  know  the  Map  of  the  World. 
To  write  on  Paper.  To  write  out  from  memory  any  part  of  the 
Multiplication  Table.  To  write  out  from  memory*  in  proper  order, 
the  names  of  the  Mentha  of  the  Year,  with  the  number  of  Days  in 
eaeh.  To  spell  correctly  the  simpler  words  of  the  Lessons  they  may 
have  already  read*  and  to  understand  their  meaning.  To  answer 
sim^e  ouestioBS  on  the  Subjects  of  the  Lessons  already  learnt  by 
them.    To  read  with  a  fair  degree  of  ease  and  correctness. 

in.   CLAB8. 

Children  enrolled  One  Quarter  or  more  in  the  Third  Class  will  be 
expected — To  know  Notation  and  Numeration  well*  and  to  repeat 
all  the  more  useful  Arithmetical  Tables.  To  work  readily  Questions 
tn  all  the  Simple  Rules  of  Arithmetic,  and  in  Addition,  Subtraction* 
Multiplication,  and  Division  of  Money.  To  distin^sh  readily  and 
with  certunty*  in  any  easy  sentence*  selected  in  their  daily  Lessons, 
all  the  Parts  of  Speech.  To  know  the  Maps  of  the  World  and 
Europe.  To  write  on  Paper*  and  to  write  a  fair  hand.  To  know 
and  to  be  able  to  write  down  the  Characters  or  Marks  used  in  punc- 
tuation. To  write  down  correcdy  easy  sentences  from  Dictation. 
To  write  out  from  memory  the  Time  and  Money  Tables.  To  spell 
correctly  the  Words  of  the  Lessons  they  may  have  already  learnt* 
and  to  explain  their  meaning.  To  answer  simple  questions  on  the 
subject  matter  of  those  Lessons*  and  to  repeat  such  of  them  as  are 
in  rhyme  neatly  and  correctly.  To  know  what  is  meant  by  Accent 
and  Emphasis,  and  to  read  with  ease  and  correctness,  and  with  due 
attention  to  the  pauses. 

lY.    CLASS. 

Pupils  enrolled  One  Quarter  or  more  in  the  Fourth  Class  will  be 
expected — To  be  able  to  write  out  from  memory,  and  in  a  neat  and 
correct  form,  an^  of  the  more  useful  Arithmeticaf  Tables.  To  be  able 
to  work  Sums  m  the  Compound  Rules,  Simple  Proportion,  and 
Practice.  To  know  the  Prefixes  and  Afiixes  given  in  the  Fourth 
Book  or  Spelling  Book  Superseded.  To  know  the  inflections  of  the 
Noun,  Pronoun,  Adjective*  and  Verb*  and  to  bfe  able  to  parse  an 
easy  sentence.  To  know  the  Maps  of  all  the  Contments  and  of  Ire- 
land. To  know  the  definitions  of  the  more  common  technical  terms  of 
Geography,  as  Axis,  Pole9,  Equator,  Latitude,  Longitude,  Zones,  &c. 
To  write  correctly  from  dictation  any  sentence  sefected  from  Third 
Book.  To  answer  readily  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  Lessons  they 
may  have  already  read*  and  to  explain  with  clearness  the  meaning  of 
the  words  contained  in  them.  To  write  a  good  hand.  To  read 
with  fluency  and  correctness. 

V.   CLASS. 

Pupils  enrolled  Oae  Quarter  or  more  in  the  Fifth  Class  will  be 
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expected — To  know  Frictiond,  Practioey  and  InlerMt  Te  know 
how  to  keep  a  Cash  Account^  and  how  to  write  ont  a  short  Shop 
Bill.  To  be  able  to  parse  Compound  SenteneeA.  To  know  the 
Geography  of  the  British  Ethpire,  and  to  esplain  Hie  ordhiarv  proofs 
of  the  Berth's  Bpheridty.  To  write  oorrectlr  ^om  dotation  airf 
ordinary  scAtencea  selected  Ibr  them.  To  write  out  from  mettiory, 
with  correct  spelling  and  synlait,  the  substanoe  of  anv  fable  or  short 
storv  chosen  f^om  the  Second  or  Third  Book.  To  know  the  forms 
of  Bpistolary  Correspondence,  and  bow  to  Address,  Subscribe,  and 
DiMtJt  Letters,  &c.  To  be  tible  to  eirpHain  the  composition  and 
meanii^  of  the  words  of  their  ordtoary  reading  LieasoAs,  To  answer 
with  intelligence  and  judgment  on  the  subject-matler  ^  the  Leasoiis 
already  learnt  by  them.  To  write  a  good  haord  wiih  ease  and  free- 
dom. To  read  with  ease,  flueacy^  aad  judgment,  both  poetry  and 
prose. 

Note  I — The  Spelling  Booh  Superseded  should  be  taught  to  at 
least  the  HI.,  IV.,  &  V.  Classes. 

Note  IIi^Meatal  Calculatioa  akoald  be  taught  to  the  same 
Classes, 

Note  III — Needlework  should  be  taught  to  all  the  Children 
beyond  the  I.  Class. 

Note  IV.^The  *'  Knowledge  of  Common  Things"  is  to  be  learnt 
from  the  Lesson  Books  ;  and  the  Classes  should  be  regularly  and 
carefully  examined  upon  the  subjeet^maUer  of  the  Lessons  read  by 
them^ 

Note  V. — Periodic  Repetitions  should  be  regularly  instituted,  the 
three  great  means  of  instruction  being  Explawation,  Intebbooa- 
TioN,  and  Bepetition. 

Note. — The  Manager  is  requested  to  transmit  this  Programme  to 
the  Teacher,  with  directions  to  have  it  framed  and  hung  up  in  the 
Sehool-room  for  her  guidance. 

These  programmes  furnish  a  guide  both  to  inspectors  and 
teachers,  and  while  they  point  out  the  duties  of  the  latter,  tbej 
shew  to  the  pupils  the  qualifications  that  must  be  attained  by 
them  before  their  promotion  to  a  higher  class  can  take  place. 
The  effect  that  will  be  produced  by  the  circulation  of  those 
programmes  among  the  National  teachers,  cannot  fail  to  be 
productive  of  most  valuable  results.  By  this  course  patrons 
of  schools  will  be  enabled  to  have  a  decided  check  on  the 
teachers,  and  the  latter  knowing  this  will  endeavour  to  bring 
up  their  classes  to  the  prescribed  standard,  and  thus  be  not 
only  prepared  for  inspection  at  any  time,  but  dsmre  it*  In  fine, 
by  these  programmes  the  duties  of  teachers  are  definitely 
pointed  out,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  discharged  depends 
their  promotion  or  depression.  The  framers  of  thfese  papers 
have  displayed  much  wisdom  and  experience  in  practical 
educatioii,  aud  are  entitled  to  ilie  highM;  peaise.    In  pemsitig 
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the  progratfetEfes,  it  cannot  ftfl  to  strike  our  fenders  how 
admirablj  they  are  drawn  up,  and  how  free  they  are  from  any 
thing  that  could  for  a  moment  impede  united  education^  We 
have  no  dcwbt  that  their  distribution  will  be  hailed  with 
delight  by,  ahd  receive  the  greatert  attention  from,  all  niariagers 
of  JNatioiial  Schools  throughout  Ireland,  no  matter  what 
religious  doctrine  they  may  profess.  While  such  men  as  the 
framers  of  these  progranimes  are  engaged  in  the  great  eaaee 
of  National  Education,  we  need  not  be  apprehensive  of  tin 
failure.  Truly  and  deservedly  has  it  been  said  by  ah  eminent 
writer,  that  "All  unprejudiced  persons,  from  our  revered 
monarch  on  her  throne  to  the  lowest  of  her  subjects,  who  have 
visited  either  the  Model  Schools  in  Marlborough-street,  Dublin, 
or  the  humblest  school  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
will  allow  that  a  sound  system  of  instruction  is  taught  there, 
superior  both  in  qualitv  and  extent  to  what  is  to  be  met  with 
in  most  of  the  National  Schools  in  England .'' 

At  the  present  moment,  when  the  religious  instruction  given 
in  National  Schools  Engages  so  inuch  of  public  attention,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  submit  for  the  information  of  our  readers, 
the  ruled  laid  down  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  guidance  of 
all  managers  whether  of  vested  or  non-vested  schools.  They 
are  as  follows : — 

*'  ReUgi(m$  and  Sicular  Instruction, 
1.  Opportunities  are  to  be  afforded  (as  hereinafter  provided  for) 
to  the  children  of  all  National  Schools  for  receiving  such  religious 
instruction  as  their  parents  or  guardians  approve  of. 

2  Beligious  instruction  must  be  so  arranffed>  that  each  School 
shall  be  open  to  children  of  all  communions ;  that  due  regard  be  had 
to  parental  right  and  authority  ;  that,  accordioglj^,  no  child  be  conh 
pelled  to  receive,  or  to  be  present  at,  any  religious  instruction  of 
which  his  parents  or  guardians  disapprove  ;  and  that  the  time  fbr 

fiving  it  be  so  fixed,  that  no  child  shall  be  thereby,  in  effect,  excluded, 
irectly  or  indirectly,  from  the  other  advantages  which  the  School 
affords. 

3.  A  public  notification  of  the  times  for  religious  instruction  must 
be  inserted  in  large  letters  in  the  '  Time  Table*  supplied  by  the 
Commissioners,  who  recommend  that,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable, 
the  general  nature  of  such  religious  instruction  be  also  stated  there- 
in. 

4.  The  *  Time-Table*  must  be  kept  constantly  hung  up  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  School-room. 

5.  The  Teacher  must,  immediately  before  the  commencement  of 
religious  instruction,  announce  distShcftly  to  the  pupils,  that  the  hour 
for  religious  instruction  has  arrived,  and  must,  at  me  same  time^  put 
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and  keep  up>  during  the  period  allotted  to  Msoh  religioiu  hMtructton 
and  within  the  view  of  all  the  pupils*  a  notification  thereof^  containing 
the  words  '  Religious  Instruction^'  printed  in  large  characters^  on  a 
form  to  he  supplied  hj  the  Coramissioners* 

6.  When  the  secular  instruction  precedes  the  religions  instructlonv 
in  any  National  School,  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  interval  between 
die  announcement  and  the  commencement  of  the  religions  instruction; 
and  whether  the  religious  or  the  secular  instruction  shall  have 
priority  in  any  National  School,  the  books  used  for  the  instruction 
first  in  order,  shall  be  carefully  laid  aside,  at  its  termination,  in  the 
press  or  other  place  appropriated  for  keeping  the  School -hooks. 

7.  No  secular  instruction,  whether  literarv  or  industrial,  shall  be 
carried  on  in  the  same  apartment,  during  school  hours,*  simultane- 
ously with  religious  i»stmction. 

8.  In  Schools,  towards  the  building  of  which  the  Oommisdcmen 
have  contributed,  and  which  are  tbbtbd  In  Tnistees»  fbr  the  pnrpoMB 
of  National  Education,  or  which  are  vested  in  the  Oommissioners  in 
their  corporate  capacity,  such  pastors  or  other  persons  as  shall  be 
approved  of  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  respectively, 
shall  have  access  to  them  in  ike  School^room,  for  the  purpose  of  givinfl^ 
them  religious  instruction  there,  at  oonvenitnt  times  to  be  appointed 
for  that  purpose. 

9.  In  Schools  not  vested,  and  which  receive  no  other  aid  than 
Salary  and  Books,  it  is  for  the  Patrons  or  Managers  to  determine 
whether  any,  and  if  anv,  what  religious  instruction  shall  he  given  in 
the  School-room ;  but  if  they  do  not  permit  it  to  be  given  in  the 
School-room,  the  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  so  desire, 
must  be  allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  the  School,  at  reasonable 
times,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such  instruction  elsbwbbre. 

In  such  Schools,  the  Commissioners  do  not  insist  that  opportunities 
shall  be  afforded  (as  in  the  case  of  Vested  Schools)  for  religious  in- 
struction being  given  tn  the  Schooi-room,  by  such  Pastors,  or  otner  per- 
sons as  shall  be  approved  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children. 

10.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  either  in  the  Protestant 
Authorized  or  Douav  Version, — the  teachiiig  of  Catechisms, — 
public  prayer,-«and  ail  other  religious  exercises,  come  within  the 
rules  as  to  religious  instruction. 

11.  The  Patrons  and  Managers  of  all  National  Schools  have  the 
right  to  permit  the  Holy  Scriptures  (either  in  the  Authorized  or 
Douay  Version)  to  be  read,  at  the  time  or  times  set  apart  for  religi- 
ous instruction ;  and  in  all  Vested  Schools  the  parents  or  Guardians 
of  the  children  have  the  right  to  require  the  Patrons  and  Managers 
to  afford  opportunities  for  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the 
School-room,  under  proper  persons  approved  of  by  the  parents  or 
guardians  for  that  purpose. 

12.  Religious  instruction,  prayer,  or  other  religious  exercises,  may 
take  place,  at  any  time,  before  and  after  the  ordinary  School  business 

*  The  term  **  School  boubs,**  is  always  to  be  understood  to  mean 
the  entire  time,  in  each  day,  from  the  opening  of  (he  School  to  the 
closing  of  the  same  for  ^e  dismissal  of  the  pupils. 
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(durfng  which  all  children,  ^  wlmtev^  deomninftCwn  they  maj  be* 
are  required  to  attend);  hnt  muftt  not  take  place  tnore  than  once,  at 
nn  mtemirdiate  time,  between  the  commencement  and  the  close  of  the 
ordinary  School  business.  The  GommissionerR,  however,  will  not 
sanction  any  arrangement  fbr  refigious  instruction,  prayer,  or  other 
religious  exercises  at  an  hitermedkae  time,  in  cases  where  it  shaH 
appear  to  them,  that  such  arrangement  will  interfere  with  the  useful- 
ness of  the  School,  by  prerenting  children  of  any  religious  denomi* 
nation  from  availing  tnemseltes  of  its  advantages,  or  hy  subjecting 
those  in  attendance  to  any  practical  inconvenience. 

13.  The  siftcular  School  bu^ness  must  not  he  interruptedy  or 
suspended,  by  any  sphritod  exercise  whatsoever. 

Note, — The  Commissioners  earnestly  recommend  that  R^igions 
InvtrOQtioii  akall  tako  place  either  immediatelv  before  the  com- 
neneeBieAt*  or  iaoediate^y  a/lter  the  clesey  of  toe  ordinary  School 
busiiMsa  I  and  they  further  recommend  that>  whenever  the  Patron 
or  manager  thinks  fit  to  have  religious  instruction  at  an  intermediate 
time^  a  separate  apartment  shall  (when  practicable)  be  provided  for 
the  reception  of  thoao  children  whose  parenta  or  guardiaas  may 
disapprove  of  their  being  present  ther«at» 

14.  Patrons,  Managers,  and  Teachers,  are  not  required  to  exclude 
any  children  from  any  religious  instruction  given  in  the  School ;  but 
all  children  are  to  have  full  power  to  absent  themselves  or  to  withdraw 
from  it.  If  any  parents  or  guardians  object  to  the  religious 
instruction  given  in  a  National  School,  it  devolves  upon  them  to 
adopt  measures  to  prevent  their  children  from  being  present  thereat. 

15.  Patrons,  Managers,  and  Teachers,  are  not  to  use  any  means, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  induce  children  to  attend  any  religious 
instruction,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  their  parents  or  guarmans. 
The  Commissioners  will  regard  such  interference  as  opposed  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  system  of  National  Education. 

1 6.  If  any  child  of  a  religious  persuasion  different  flrom  that  of  the 
Teacher  of  any  National  School,  attend  during  the  time  or  times  set 
apart  for  religious  instruction  given  by  such  Teacher,  it  shall  be  hta 
or  her  duty,  on  the^rst  attendance  of  every  such  child.durine  the  time 
for  such  religious  mstruction  given  by  such  Teacher  In  such  School, 
forthwith  to  notify  the  same  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  child 
on,  and  by,  a  Form  to  be  furnished  by  the  Commissioners. 

17.  The  Teachers  are  required  to  keep  a  record  of  the  names  of 
the  children  to  whose  parents  they  have  sent  the  printed  Form  of 
notification. 

18.  The  Registry  kept  in  each  School,  according  to  the  Form 
furnished  by  the  Commissioners,  must  show  the  religious  denomina- 
tion of  each  child  on  the  School  Roll. 

19.  A  sufficient  number  of  hours,  to  be  approved  of  in  each  case, 
hy  the  Commissioners,  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  ordinary  School 
business,  during  which  all  children,  of  whatever  denomination  they 
may  be,  are  required  to  attend. 

Such  are  the  rules  lelating  to  religious  in9tru«tioA  comma- 
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nioatod  in  our  Natioari  Sehoob.  We  give  IImib  twr- 
batiM  as  they  appear  in  the  Commissioners'  Beporl  of  last 
y^ar,  and  forbe<ir  to  offer  any  suggestion  or  qpmment  npon 
then  for  the  present ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  th^t;  the  impartial 
leader  will  propounoe  them  free  from  anything  calculated  to 
encourage  proselytism  or  violation  of  the  rights  of  conscience. 
The  Commissioners  have,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  in  the 
framing  of  these  rules,  paid  the  greatest  nespeot  to  (b/s  religiooa 
feelings  of  parents  and  guardians  of  ohildo^  o{  all  teligiona  de- 
nominations,  and  had  the  Kildara  Place  So<d^y,  or  tluit  of  ^be 
Charter  Scliools,  done  the  same,  their  exertions  would  buve 
been  crowned  with  signal  sacoess  instead  oi  signal  faiiiore. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  rules,  that  no  M^hool  is  ex- 
ploded from  the  grants  made  by  the  Commissioners,  provided 
the  managers  be  guided  by  these  rules.  Protestants,  Catho- 
liea,  and  Presbyterians  are  equally  eligible,  without  the  slightest 
fear  of  their  religious  tenets  being  interfered  with,  or  being 
eompelled  to  read  any  book  that  might  to  them  be  objection- 
able. What  canse,  therefore,  has  the  Church  Education 
Society,  or  any  other  Society,  to  declaim  against  a  system 
foundedf  as  it  is,  upon  the  priiiciple?  of  religious  liberty, 
affording,  as  it  does,  stdvantages  to  the  poor  of  the  country  of 
^1  religious  persuasions,  and  scrupulously  protecting  at  the 
same  time  liberty  of  conscience  in  every  national  school 
throughout  the  land  ? 

The  state  well  knowing  this,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  it 
has  paused  to  interfere  with  the  system,  or  hearken  to  the  de- 
mands of  its  opponents  for  separate  grants ;  for,  were  such  de- 
mands acceded,  the  good  work  that  iws  been  attended  with  "  un- 
exampled success*'  would  be  rendered  null  and  void,  and  tho 
wealtliy,having  funds  at  tl\eir  disposal  for  the  proselytism  of  the 
poor,  would,  no  doubt,  find  a  field  for  their  gtidless  work*  Food 
pnd  clothes  would  have  their  influence  with  a  poverty-stricken 
people,  and  urge  them  on  to  do  what  their  conscience  would 
in  vain  tell  them  was  wrong.  "Thus  thestat^  would  become 
the  means  of  degrading  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland,  and  of 
erecting  rival  schools  in  each  parish  or  district,  thereby  per- 
petuating those  religious  feuds  and  tliat  party  spirit  which, 
alas  I  have  done  so  much  towards  marring  the  prospects  of 
the  country.'*  The  failure  of  the  Charter  Schopl  system,  and 
that  of  the  Kildare  Place,  should  be  fi  sufficient  warning  to 
the  country  to  resist  the  introduction  of  any  system  of  edu- 
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CRtJcm  where  the  religious  rurhts  of  the  pcxir  would  neither 
be  respected  nor  protected.  "  YofQ  may  reason  and  eKpostnlate 
with  the  parents;  hnt  never  attempt  to  kidmip  their  ebildren, 
or  to  make  pmtelytes  of  them.  That  is  not  a  fair  mode  of 
procedmre.  But  offer  them  that  which  is  good^  and  in  most 
cases  you  will  find»  if  it  is  offered  in  a  spirit  of  frankness  and 
conciliation,  it  will  be  willingly  accepted/'  These  are  the 
sentiments  of  a  distingnished  educationist^  and  one  well  ac* 
qoamted  with  the  Irish  oharaoter. 

We  forbear  offering  any  farther  comment  upon  t^e  system 
as  relates  to  religions  instruction ;  meanwhile  we  would  remind 
those  who  appear  so  much  aggrieved  on  this  point,  of  the 
crimes  perpetrated  mider  the  KiMare  Pkce  and  Charter  Schools 
Societies^  but  especially  nnder  the  latter ;  for  it  is  a  fact  that 
cannot  tie  contradicted^  that  discoveries  were  made  in  charter 
schools  by  commissioners  of  education  enquiry^  that  were  of 
so  criminal  a  nature  that  they  dared  not  to  insert  them  in 
their  public  report,  but  presented  a  separate  sealed  report  to 
tite  king,  in  consequence  of  which  tiiey  were  immediately 
broken  op. 

*'  The  unhappy  history  of  the  charter  schools  may  he  very  briefly 
related.  A  great  point  appeared  to  be  gained  when  the  State  iater« 
fered  in  the  education  of  the  people ;  but  the  State  delegated  its 
authority  to  irresponsible  bodies^  abandoned  the  funds  and  the 
duties  to  TolunteerSf  exercised  np  control  over  the  expenditure  of  the 
one  or  the  performance  of  the  other. 

The  system  of  the  Schools  involved  in  it  as  reasonable  men  must 
confess,  much  morid  evil ;  children  were  taken  from  their  homes, their 
names  were  changed,  ihej  wwe  made  orphans  in  the  lifetime  of  their 
parents,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  teachers  appointed  by  a  system 
of  jobbing.  They  were  worse  than  failures,  they  were  abuses :  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  presented  to  Parliament 
in  1825,  supported  by  unquestionable  evidenee,  declared  that  one  mil* 
lion  and  a  half  of  the  pnUic  money  had  been  laviabed  on  a  mere  bub* 
ble.  The  parliament  instituted  proceedings  against  the  administrators 
of  the  schools,  and  solemnly  declared  that '  the  evil  was  so  monstrous 
that  it  oouid  not  be  corrected.'  Still  there  were  persons  found  who 
clung  to  the  delusions  that  these  schools  were  efficacious  instruments 
of  conversion,  and  some  years  elapeed  before  Parliament  gave  effeot 
to  the  condemnation  it  pronounced  by  withdrawing  the  grauL" 

Prom  all  the  facts  and  evidences  now  given  to  the  reader^ 
he  is  enabled  to  judge  for  himself  on  the  subject  of  National 
£ducation  as  carried  out  under  the  Irish  Board.  We  have 
placed  before  him  nothing  but  what  he  himself  can  ascertain 
to  be  the  truth. 
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In  another  part  of  our  paper  we  have  borne  testimonj  to 
the  admnble  ooorse  of  aecalar  hifltmetion  given  in  National 
Bohoola;  yet^  bring  of  opinion  that  the  oonrse  woald  became 
atill  more  useful  were  Mapping  and  Land  Surveying  taoglxt 
to  the  advanced  pupils,  especially  to  those  attending  the  Dis^ 
trict  Model  Schocds,  we  would  strongly  urge  upon  the  Oom- 
missioners  to  give  the  matter  their  consideration.  We  speak 
from  experience  when  we  say^  that  persons  having  a  competent 
knowleage  of  either  subject  can,  in  the  present  age  procure, 
without  any  difficulty,  respecfaible  and  remunerative  employ- 
ment either  in  Gteat  Britain  or  her  cobnies. 

In  dosing  our  paper  we  would  state,  how  we  sinoerely 
regret  to  find  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  appeals  made 
from  time  to  time  to  the  Oommissioners,  both  by  their 
own  officers  and  many  most  distinguished  men  totally  uncon- 
nected with  the  Board,  to  adopt  some  measures  by  which  the 
middle  and  lover  classes  of  Ireland  would  be  enabled  to  receive 
a  classical  education — nothing  has  as  yet  been  done. 

This  deficiency  in  the  system  of  education  has  long  since 
been  proved,  and,  doubtless,  many  of  the  Commissioners 
themselves  are  well  aware  of  the  injustice  done  to  the  Irish 
people  by  not  filling  up  the  great  gap  existing  between  the 
schools  and  the  universities.  That  the  state  has  amply  ^dowed 
Colleges  in  Ireland  is  true,  and  granted  salaries  to  Professors 
in  Irish  Universities  is  also  true ;  but  it  pointed  oat  no  course 
by  which  students  could  arrive  at  these  seats  of  learning.  The 
weslthy  of  the  land  did  not  require  them,  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  did ;  but  no  matter  how  eagerly  the  latter  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  that  those  universities  con- 
fer, they  are  prevented  through  the  mere  want  of  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  classics.* 

It  is  a  pity,  indeed,  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  exist 
in  Ireland,  while  every  means  are  afforded  in  England  and 
Scotland  even  to  the  poorest,  if  gifted  with  genius  and  ability, 
to  enter  the  learned  professions.  That  the  Queen's  Colleges 
have  but  partially  succeeded  in  Ireland  cannot  be  denied  even 


*  It  is  quite  unnecetiaxy  to  argue  upon  the  question  as  here  stated : 
the  remarks  of  the  writer  are  f^ilfy  supported  hy  the  practioe  in  the 
Schools  of  America,  Austria,  Prussia  and  France.  For  a  i^U  account 
of  the  systems  of  European  countries,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
admirable  works  of  Mr.  Joseph  Kay.  and  Mr.  Horace  Mann. 
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b;  tbeir  moat  zealons  aopporten ;  and  it  n  our  own^ro  con« 
Yiddosks  (biat  thej  will  oover  realiae  the  expectations  of  thebr 
promoitefs  iiBtil  somo  m^os  be  'deyised  b;  which  thejr  mav  be 
madeaocesMbletotbeinidilld  and  lower  classes,  wttk  whom 
th^ie  is  slways  in  ererj  coonirj  a  krge  xmdeveloped  fmid  -of 
gonitis  snd  talent^  and,  until  this  ia  done,  edrication  as  a 
firsteaits  ifl^pei&ot  in  Ireland. 

We  do  sot  adc  the  state  to  bear  the  whole  expeAse  of  having 
those  Glasses  taoght  the  study  of  kuwiages.  In  any  oase  the 
expense  will  be  very  trifiing^  but  we  feel  conscious  that^  if  any 
atteoyit  were  made  to  eonm  such  a  boon  upon  the  country, 
it  would  be  baikd  widi  aueh  gratitude  that  ihe  people  ihem* 
selves  would  willkigiy  share  in  defn^iog  tiie  expense^ 

The  foBowingis an  extract iaken  kam  an ablektter,  written 
by  the  £ey.  Jamos  M'Corii,  L.UO^  to  ihe  Barl  of  St.  Oermans, 
wheii^  Iioid  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  on  the  subject  now  occu- 
pying our  attention:— 

"  Without  such  intermediate  institutions  the  work  begun  in  the 
National  Schools  will  be  improperly  intercepted.  I  am  not  ono  of 
thoaewho  think  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  country  that  the  higher 
erases  of  society  should  be  brought  dowoy  but  I  am  ooiivtiiced  that 
it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  country  at  large,  and  even  of  the  higher 
classes,  that  fiicilities  should  be  given  to  the  more  deserving  members 
of  the  low6r  ranks  to  r^se  themselves  to  a  higher  elevation.  It  is 
for  the  beneSt  of  the  whole  aocdal  atmosphere,  that  the  more  fervent 
and  aspirii^  parts  of  the  lower  etnitum  abould  be  allowed  to  mount' 
upwards  sgod  carrr  their  heat  and  energy^  along  with  them  into  the 
upper  regions.  I  believe  that  a  country  Is  not  wisely  or  impartial]^ 
governed  which  does  not  prepare  a  way  by  which  the  son  of  the 

1th  i' 


tradesiEUui  or  amall  temer  mav,!f  gifled  with  the  proper  talents  and 
peraevevmice*  i^ae  to  the  father  oMoea  of  the  laxid.  Bnt  there  are 
no  such  facilities  at  this  moment  in  Ireland:  a  young  man  mi^^ 
have  genius  and  indomitable  perseveraac^y  equal  to  that  of  my  two 
countrymen,  Kobert  Burns  and  Hug^h  Miller,  but  there  are  wide 
districts  in  Ireland,  whole  half  counties  in  which  he  could  not  ajt 
this  day  find  the  means  of  acquiring  that  smattering  of  the  Iiatiti 
bmiguagey  which  the  two  eminent  persons  referred  to  were  enabled 
to  procure  at  their  own  door  in  ficotlaod*  and  no  possible  means  o^ 
enabling  him  to  rise  to  any  of  the  learned  professions.  1  hold  that 
if  a  country  be  equitably  governed,  there  will  be  provision  made  for 
eaabliog  young  men  of  i^nty  and  energy  to  rise  beyond  the  common 
schools  to  the  colleges,  and  thence,  if  they  have  crowniag  merit>  to  the 
very  highest  offices  in  church  and  state. '  Such  fresh  blood  ever 
poured  mto  the  veins  of  the  upper  classes  in  vank  and  profession 
would  greatly  promote  their  health  and  energy^  and  would  bring 
them  into  a  state  of  more  friendly  sympathy  and  fellowship  with  the 
other  portions  of  the  community.  The  Irish  in  the  more  sequestered 
47 
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districts  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  themselves  as  a  people 
trampled  on  and  crushed,  and  I  know  nothing  better  fitted  to  gain 
their  generous  hearts,  than  to  find  that  their  promising  youth,  instead 
of  pining  in  poverty  in  their  turf-built  cabins,  or  being  driven  to  far 
distant  shores,  have  really  the  means  of  rising  to  honour  and 
competence  in  their  own  land. 

The  existing  deficiency,  while  so  far  limiting  the  benefits  which 
the  lower  storey  of  the  building  might  effect,  is  found  to  be  a  still 
greater  hindrance  to  the  utility  of  the  upper  storey.  When  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  Queen's  Colleges  have  had  to  contend  are 
taken  into  account,  they  mav  be  regarded  as  wonderfully  sucoessfuL 
Still  they  migrht  accomplish  much  more  than  they  have  hitherto 
done^  provided  the  Government  of  the  country  were  to  finish  what 
they  have  so  well  beeun.  And  here  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark, 
that  I  believe  there  is  a  great  misunderstanding  among  the  friends 
of  the  Queen's  Colleges  as  to  the  chief  hindrance  to  their  entire 
success.  Certain  influential  members  of  various  churches  have 
spoken  strongly  against  them,  and  this  circumstance  is  supposed  to 
constitute  the  main  obstacle  with  which  they  have  had  to  contend. 
This,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  a  mistake.  The  influences  referred 
to  have  been  brought  to  bear  agunst  the  National  Schools  without 
much  visible  effect.  I  have  far  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  indepen- 
dent spirit  of  the  Irish  people,  to  believe  that  they  are  to  be  deterred 
by  such  influences  from  supporting  institutions  which  have  as  they 
see  a  beneficial  tendency.  1  am  convinted  that  the  grand  (Hffictdties 
with  which  the  Queen* »  Colleges  have  had  to  contend  have  proceeded, 
not  from  ecclestastical  opposition,  but  the  utter  want  of  adequate  feeders. 
Give  us  only  a  sufficient  number  of  Classical  Schools  judiciously 
planted  throughout  the  land,  and  in  a  few  years  the  class  rooms  of 
the  Queen's  Colleges  would  be  crowded.  Nay,  I  am  persuaded 
that  Trinity  College  itself  would  feel  the  influence,  in  an  increased 
number  of  young  men,  belonging  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
eagerly  seeking  to  take  advantage  of  its  high  scholarship  and  its 
many  privileges. 

I  do  not  plead,  then,  for  these  intermediate  schools  merely  as  a 
means  of  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  As  a 
professor  in  one  of  these  Colleges,  I  acknowledge  that  I  am  anxious 
to  make  them  thoroughly  fulfil  the  end  designed  by  them.  I  would 
not  be  worthy  of  the  office  which  I  have  the  honour  to  bold,  were  I 
not  desirous  to  see  them  accomplish  the  good  which  they  are  fitted 
to  serve.  But  I  plead  for  upper  schools,  not  on  the  grounds  of 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  I  plead  for  them  as 
fitted  to  benefit  every  other  Collegiate  Institution  in  this  island  or 
in  Great  Britain  to  which  Irishmen  are  accustomed  to  resort.  I 
plead  for  them  as  calculated  to  elevate  the  Irish  people  to  a  higher 
status  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  scatter  innumerable  blessings 
throughout  the  land.'* 

We  know  of  no  reason  why  a  duty  of  such  public  iuterest 
should  not  be  undertaken  by  the  state ;  the  country  is  no  doubt 
indebted  to  it  for  what  it  has  already  done,  but  the  legislature 
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that  has  given  us  the  natioiial  system  of  education  should  not 
debar  us  the  means  of  distinguishing  ourselves  in  those 
Colleges  that  are  little  more  than  useless  ornaments  to  the 
oatiou  at  present. 

If  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  be 
not  vested  with  authority  to  afford  a  classical  education  to  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  society,  they  have  only  to  apply  for 
it  to  have  it  granted  to  them.  They  have  surmounted  all 
dangers  that  could  impede  the  success  of  the  system ;  they  have 
proved  to  the  world  how  uncalled  for  and  how  undeserved 
were  the  slanderous  attacks  made  upon  them,  nor  were  some  of 
those  attacks  made  upon  them  in  their  corporate  capacity,  but 
upon  many  of  them  as  individuals.  They  have  now  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  liberal  and  unprejudiced  clergy  of  all 
churches  and  their  followers,  and  nothing  remains  to  crown 
the  system  they  have  stood  by  and  upheld,  though  calumni- 
ated and  assailed,  by  those  who,  when  they  found  they  could 
not  employ  it  as  an  agency  of  proselytism  and  by  it  degrade 
the  Irish  poor,  pronounced  it  to  be  godless  and  irreligious,  but 
to  fill  up  the  gap  between  their  schools  and  the  colleges  of 
the  country.  This  done,  the  educational  wants  of  Ireland  are 
supplied,  and  the  opponents  of  the  national  system  silenced  for 
ever. 

We  thought  thus  when  we  visited  the  Manchester  Athe- 
nseum  some  few  days  ago,  and  we  were  reminded  of  the  elo- 
quent address  delivered  to  its  members  by  Sir  A.  Alison,  in 
which  he  said : — 

*'In  vain  does  an  utilitarian  age  ask,  what  is  the  use  of  such  pursuits  * 
What  benefit  is  thence  to  arise  to  society  ?  In  what  respect  is  th® 
sum  of  human  happiness  to  be  increased  by  this  extension  ?  Whati 
I  would  ask^  in  reply,  is  the  use  of  the  poetrv  of  Milton — the  music 
of  Handel — ^the  paintings  of  BafTaelle  ?  W  hy  are  the  roses  more 
prized  than  all  the  harvests  of  the  fields,  though  they  are  beautiful 
alone? — To  what  does  every  thinr  great  or  elevating  in  nature  tend,  if 
not  to  the  soul  itself,  to  that  soul  whioh  is  eternal  and  invisible,  and 
never  ceases  to  yearn  after  the  eternal  and  invisible,  how  far  soever  it 
may  be  removed  from  whatever  affects  only  present  existence,  and 
which  in  that  very  yearning  at  once  reveals  its  ultimate  destiny,  and 
points  to  the  means  by  which  alone  that  destiny  is  to  be  attained  ? 
Regarding  then  literature  in  its  highest  aspect,  that  of  the  great  foun- 
tain not  merely  of  useful  knowledge,  but  of  elevated  and  generous 
sentiments,  let  me  earnestly  entreat  you  to  apply  vigorously  to  that 
which  alone  can  give  the  passport  to  its  whole  treasures — the  study 
of  foreign  languages.     Charles  V.  said,  that  whenever  he  read  a 
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foreiim  Untruagehe  felt  a  new  foul  within  him.  It  is  the 

themi^'hkh  ia  the  great  cause  of  the  difference  hetween 
vated  minda  and  mere  ordinary  mtbrmatton.  How 
mw  be  the  geniu*  of  our  own  writers,  there  must  J?vea 
sameoesfl  in  their  com^eptioo.  Foreign  reading  is  hke  l 
line,  you  receive  now  idea*  at  every  step*  r<»  amoun 
Ut»n  deriwd  merely  from  the  writers  of  our  own  count 
the  deficii^iiuy.  ^o  mind  can  become  enlarged  whit-h  i 
with  the  the  thoughts  of  remote  ages  and  distant  com 
corameree  can  be  ^iitensive,  in  which  foreign  is  not  largi 
for  domestic  produce-  It  b  bj  the  collision  of  timt  anc 
steel  alone  that  fire  is  struck-  It  is  bj  promoting  thi 
of  ideas  that  commerce  in  every  age  baa  so  powijrlal 
to  th^  tdvancement  of  the  human  mind. 
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No.  XX.— DECEMBER,  1855. 

Art.  I.— a  QUABTETTE  OF  IRISH  POETS. 

1.  The  Poems  of  Thomas  Davis.  Now  first  collected.  With 
Notes  and  Historical  Illustrations.  Dublin :  Publislied 
by  James  Duffy,  7,  Wellington-quay.  London  :  Simpkin, 
Marshall  and  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall  Court.     1S53. 

2.  The  Poetical  iForks  of  Gerald  Griffin^  Esq.  London : 
Simms  and  M'Intyre,  Paternoster-row;  and  Donegall-street, 
Belfast.     1851. 

3.  The  Poems  of  J.  /•  Callanan.  A  New  Edition,  with  a 
Biographical  Introduction  and  Notes.  Cork :  Messrs. 
Bolster,  70,  Patrick-street.     184^7. 

4.  Miscellaneous  Poems  and  Songs.  Bv  Francis  Davis,  (the 
"  Belfast  Man.'')  Belfast:  Printed  and  Published  by  John 
Henderson,  Bookseller  to  the  Queen.  Dublin :  James 
M'Qlashan,  D'Olier-street.  London  :  E.  Farrington,  16^ 
Bath-street,  Newgate-street.  Glasgow :  Grifiin  and  Co. 
1852. 

Though  true  it  is  that  the  poets  whom  we  have  chosen  to 
form  the  subject  of  this  review  are  already  known,  in  a  super- 
ficial way,  to  a  small  portion  of  Irish  readers,  it  is  also  certain 
that  the  public  of  this  country  are  very  far  from  having  an 
adequate  acquaintance  with  their  beauties,  or  from  forming  a 

i'ust  appreciation  of  their  literary  merits.  There  is  not  a  puny 
ittle  volume  of  English  verse,  with  the  name  of  an  English 
author  on  the  back,  and  the  evidence  of  a  Delia  Cruscan  in- 
tellect in  the  unrivalled  neatness  of  its  gilded  cover,  which 
we  may  not  easily  find  upon  the  tables  of  the  salon  or  the 
boudoir;  but  should  we  not  seek  in  vain  in  the  same  abodes 
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of  fashion,  O  candid  reader  I  for  books  with  such  titles  as  the 
head  of  our  opening  page  presents  to  view?  Yet  it  may  very 
fairly  be  questioned  whether  England,  at  the  present  day,  can 
produce  three  poets  any  of  whom  could  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath  with  either  Thomas  Davis,  Oriffixi,  or  Callanan,  for 
genius,  moral  worth,  or  proud  nobility  of  purpose  !  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  now  intend  to  introduce  to  the  particular 
notice  of  our  readers  these  Irish  poets,  and  also  another  of 
their  confraternity,  Francis  Davis,  [the  Belfast  man,]  as  we 
are  determined  to  make  an  effort,  at  least,  to  rescue  them  from 
the  comparative  oblivion  into  which  they  have  apparently  fallen, 
and  to  excite  t  more  general  desire  to  cultivate  their  acquaint- 
ance. 

It  is  truly  astonishing  that  with  all  ttie  imaginative  talent 
which  Irishmen  possess  there  is  so  little  poetry  written  by 
them.  Every  journal  in  the  country  teems  with  the  speeches 
of  men  wbose  minds  must  evidently  be  strongly  imbued  with 
poetic  feding.  Let  us  instance  the  orations  made  at  public 
meetings ;  how  full  they  are  of  lofty  images,  bold  or  beautiful, 
set  forth  in  the  choicest  and  mrst  captivating  language  1  How 
picturesque  or  dramatic,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  metaphors 
appear  1  what  verve  and  spirit  characterise  the  whole  discourse  1 
what  wonderful  fluency  and  command  of  impassioned  language 
is  evident  throughout  I  In  these  particulars  an  Irishman  can 
easily  outrival  the  native  of  any  country  in  Europe ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, some  of  these  qualities,  though  excellent  in  the 
abstract,  are  not  those  suited  to  the  purpose  to  which  they  are 
turned  by  our  lively  countrymen.  If,  by  proper  training  or 
natural  inclination.  Irishmen  would  direct  their  intellectual 
powers  to  the  cultivation  of  literature,  instead  of  wasting 
them  in  the  desultory  and  useless  exercise  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  much  brilliant  success 
must  attend  their  efforts.  The  incentives,  however,  should  be 
great  and  manifold  which  could  induce  men  to  follow  literature 
in  a  country  where  avocations,  so  contrary  in  ^hoir  nature,  have 
been  prosecuted  for  such  a  length  of  time,  and  it  is  very  much 
to  be  feared  that  we  cannot  expect  to  see  such  a  blissful  con- 
summation effected,  until  the  great  brood  of  evils  which  af9ict 
our  unfortunate  land  have  disappeared  from  amongst  us.  It 
is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  ajiything  solid,  or  becoming  the 
minds  of  an  enlightened  and  intellectual  people,  can  be  regu- 
larly carried  on  while  distracting  passions  are  at  work^  and 
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even  those  most  emiiientlj  capacitated  must  be  excused  from 
paying  that  attention  to  those  studies  which  require  such  un- 
divided eare,  and  such  concentrated  vigor  hoth  of  mind  and 
bod  J,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  chilling  influences  which  repel 
exertion. 

The  conten)plation  of  this  deplorable  state  of  society  be- 
comes maddening  when  we  reflect  on  the  many  incentives 
to  the  cultivation  of  poetry  which  Irishmen  possess.  The 
scenery  of  Ireland^  as  we  all  know,  is  just  the  very  kind  of 
scenery  suited  to  the  inspiration  of  the  muse.  Its  towering 
mountains  enveloped  in  mystic  mist,  its  glorious  lakes  and 
rivers^  its  valleys  and  plains  of  incomparable  verdure^  the  ro- 
mantic character  of  its  peasantry^  the  namerous  interesting 
legends  and  historic  Associations  which  are  connected  with  its 
lovely  scenes,  the  fairy  rath,  the  mountain  cairn,  the  round 
tower,  the  ivy*mantled  castle,  the  ruined  abbey,  almost  every; 
tbing  both  in  nature  and  in  art  which  is  most  calculated  to 
awaken  tlie  poetic  feeling  lias  its  home  in  our  delightful  coun- 
try ;  and  when  with  these  we  join  the  poetical  turn  of  mind 
of  the  people  themselves,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
it  is  impossible  to  prevent  ourselves  from  seeing  that  Nature 
iat^ided  Ireland  to  be  a  land  of  song  rather  than  of  sorrow. 
Tbae  is  nothing  that  would  tend  more  surely  to  improve  the 
national  mind  than  a  general  cultivation  of  poetry  :  the  more 
we  would  eee  our  old  traditions  enlarged  and  decked  out  in 
poetic  dress,  the  more,  naturally,  we  should  value  them,  and 
the  more  strongly  attached  we  should  become  to  the  localities 
which  gave  them  birth  :  the  example  ^ven  by  a  few  would  be 
quickly  followed  by  others ;  hiuidoeds  would  vie  with  each 
other  in  publishing  them  to  the  world,  until  the  genius  of  the 
ooantiy  would  be  employed,  hke  that  of  Germany,  in  immor- 
taliziug  them. 

It  is  needless  to  say  what  a  beneficial  effect  this  movement 
would  have  on  the  national  character :  a  morally  independent 
feeling  would  of  necessity  be  inculcated,  and  everything  which 
we  are  taught  to  consider  as  arising  from  virtuous  principles 
and  elevated  views,  all  the  blessings  of  freedom,  in  a  word, 
would  spring  up  and  bless  our  people.  Let  us  hope  for  the 
best :  we  have  #ien  of  genius  among  us  yet ;  men  of  generous 
hearts  and  determined  energies,  who  would  gladly  agree  to 
devote  tbeir  lives  to  thut  which  would  ensure  lasting  benefits 
to  their  country.    Let  bat  the  example  be  set,  and  we  hesitate 
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not  to  say  that  many  s(  valuable  recruit  will  be  added  to  the 
ranks^  and  that  if  a  system  be  fouoded  which  may  be  well 
adapted  to  the  contemplated  end,  fruits  will  follow  whose 
beneficent  nature  the  most  sanguine  imagination  cannot  con- 
ceive, and  whose  practical  effects  will  do  more  for  "  the  poor 
old  country^'  tlian  all  the  orators  of  tenant  right  and  Bepeal 
could  ever  achieve,  were  their  labours  spread  over  the  space  of 
centuries.  Indulging  in  the  hope  of  seeing  this  most  enviable 
result,  we  sliall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  productions  of 
some  of  those  who  have  carried  out  most  successfully,  in  their 
own  persons,  the  principles  regarding  which  we  have  been  ex- 
pressing our  opinions.  There  are  none  of  them,  indeed,  who 
can  be  reprehended  for  their  voluminous  turn,  or  for  that 
faiUng  commonly  termed  bookmaking  ;*  but  they  have,  both 
one  and  all,  the  very  strongest  claims  upon  our  admiration, 
and,  indeed,  our  love,  for  the  thorough  nationality  which  is 
apparent  throughout  all  their  writings,  for  the  unremitting  as- 
siduity with  which  they  have  applied  themselves  to  the  revivi- 
fyingof  our  ancient  traditions,and  for  the  diligent  determination 
with  which  they  endeavored  to  give  the  impress  of  nationality, 
both  by  peculiarity  of  phrase,  vigor  of  language,  and  character 
of  allusion,  to  the  ofl'spring  of  their  genius.  The  fame  of 
some  of  them  as  ballad  writers  has  been  long  since  acknow-^ 
ledged,  and  they  ought  to  rank  with  those  of  any  country  in 
the  world  in  that  species  of  poetry.  They  possess,  indeed, 
everything  which  ballad  poetry  ought  to  possess ;  a  certain 
happy  i^lasticity  of  rythm,  irrepressible  animation,  energetic 
and  appropriate  phraseology,  and  a  cacy  tone  which  is  truly 
the  literary  counterpart  of  the  conversational  character  of  the 
Irish  peasantry. 

The  long  narrations  which  are  very  frequent  throughout, 
are  almost  all  remarkable  for  very  great  beauty,  and  are  well 
iiorthy  of  the  fine  old  legends  which  they  clothe.  One  great 
advantage  which  belongs  to  many  of  the  smaller  pieces  is  their 
adaptation  to  Irish  Music,  to  which  numbers  have  been  wedded, 
some  indeed  by  their  Authors,  this  necessarily  tending  to  pro- 
mote a  circulation  of  tlie  sentiments  which  typify  them,  and 
naturally  heightening  considerably  the  interest  attaching  to 
their  beauties.  The  clear  method  in  whicb  their  tlioughts 
are  generally  conveyed  is  highly  creditable  to  their  taste  as 
Poets,  as  also  the  complete  absence  of  mystification  by  which 
they  are  distinguished,  and  the  simple,  easy  flow  of  language 
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which  characterizes  them.  In  this  and  in  the  absence  of  op- 
pressive ornament,  and  florid  expression,  they  have  decidedly 
the  advantage  of  their  English  brethren  of  the  present  gener- 
ation,  and  it  is  curious  and  interesting  to  remark,  that  though 
intense  luxuriance  of  imagination  is  almost  inseparable  from 
the  prose  effusions  of  Irishmen,  we  have  so  many  instances  in 
the  poetry  of  the  country,  of  charming  simplicity,  and  almost 
fastidious  purity  in  the  use  of  language.  Tliis  peculiarity 
will  be  abundantly  evident  in  the  extracts  which  the  following 
pages  will  contain,  and  to  the  examination  of  which,  with  many 
apologies  for  our  obtrusive  remarks,  we  now  humbly  invite  the 
reader  to  accompany  us. 

No  Irish  Poet  has  ever  equalled  Davis  in  burning  nation- 
ality, forcible  expression,  or  in  the  wonderful  capacity  of  im- 
pressing the  reader  with  the  conviction  that  his  Poetry  is  the 
genuine  emanation  of  his  heart.  There  is  something  quite 
entrancing  in  his  manly  aspirations,  conveyed  in  such  vigorous, 
withal  uncommon  phraseology,  and  something  intensely  satis- 
factory in  the  unshackled  form  in  wliich  his  noble  imaginings 
become  developed.  Unworthy  of  his  country  must  he  be  who 
can  read  the  inspiring  lyrics  of  Davis  without  feehng  his 
heart  beat  high  with  patriotic  emotion,  and  without  experienc- 
ipg  animated  impulsive  sympathy  with  many  of  the  heroic 
sentiments  which  they  breathe.  And  can  we  believe  it !  he 
who  has  endowed  his  country  and  the  world  with  those  mag- 
nificent lyrics,  this  inappreciable  volume  of  Poetry,  in  whicli  the 
*' afflatus  divinsB  aurae"  is  so  apparent,  he,  who  by  their  elec- 
tric power,  astounded,  dazzled,  and  carried  by  storm,  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  eight  millions  of  people,  did  not  commence  his 
poetical  life  until  he  was  in  his  2vSth  year  !  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  poems  now  before  us,  were  finished  in  the  first 
year  in  which  his  muse  commenced  to  sing. 

Davis  has  furnished  more  than  ample  evidence  of  his  tower* 
ing  genius  in  statesmanlike  qualities,  and  was  besides  a  brilliant 
original  essayist,  with  every  likelihood  of  becoming  a  remarkable 
historian.  With  these  latter  attributes  of  his  prohfic  mind„ 
we  have  nothing  to  do,  beyond  remarking  the  extraordinary 
combination  of  such  difl'erent  capacities,  all  of  which  Davis 
possessed  in  such  an  exalted  degree.  If  ever  there  was  a 
Poet  gifted  with  power  to  awaken  a  nation  to  a  sense  of  its 
own  position,  or  to  fill  the  mind  of  a  people  with  a  proud 
consciousness  of  the  glory  which  belongs  to  tliem,  and  of  that 
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not  to  say  that  many  a  valuable  recruit  will  be  added  to  tlie 
ranks,  and  that  if  a  pjstem  be  founded  which  may  be  well 
adapted  to  the  contemplated  end,  fruits  will  follow  whose 
beneficent  nature  the  most  sanguine  imagination  cannot  con- 
ceive, and  whose  practical  effects  will  do  more  for  "  the  poor 
old  country^'  than  all  the  orators  of  tenant  right  and  Repeal 
could  ever  achieve,  were  their  labours  spread  over  the  space  of 
centuries.  Indulging  in  the  hope  of  seeing  this  most  enviable 
result,  we  shall  uow  proceed  to  examine  the  productions  of 
some  of  those  who  have  carried  out  most  successfully,  in  their 
own  persons,  the  principles  regarding  which  we  have  been  ex- 
pressing our  opinions.  There  are  none  of  them,  indeed,  who 
can  be  reprehended  for  their  voluminous  turn,  or  for  that 
failing  commonly  termed  bookmaking  ;*  but  they  have,  both 
one  and  all,  the  very  strongest  claims  upon  our  admiration, 
and,  indeed,  our  love,  for  the  thorough  nationality  which  is 
apparent  throughout  all  their  writings,  for  the  unremitting  as- 
siduity with  which  they  have  applied  themselves  to  the  revivi- 
fyingof  our  ancient  traditions, and  for  the  diligent  determination 
with  which  they  endeavored  to  give  the  impress  of  nationality, 
both  by  peculiarity  of  phrase,  vigor  of  language,  and  character 
of  allusion,  to  the  ofispring  of  their  genius.  The  fame  of  • 
some  of  them  as  ballad  wrrters  has  been  long  since  acknow- 
ledged, and  they  ought  to  rank  with  those  of  any  country  in 
the  world  in  that  species  of  poetry.  They  possess,  indeed, 
everything  which  ballad  poetry  ought  to  possess ;  a  certain 
happy  elasticity  of  rythm,  irrepressible  animation,  energetic 
and  appropriate  phraseology,  and  a  racy  tone  which  is  truly 
the  literary  counterpart  of  the  conversational  character  of  the 
Irish  peasantry. 

The  long  narrations  which  are  very  frequent  throughout, 
are  almost  all  remarkable  for  very  great  beauty,  and  are  well 
iiorthy  of  the  fine  old  legends  which  they  clothe.  One  great 
advantage  which  belongs  to  many  of  the  smaller  pieces  is  their 
adaptation^o  Irish  Music,  to  which  numbers  have  been  wedded, 
some  indeed  by  their  Authors,  this  necessarily  tending  to  pro- 
mote a  circulation  of  the  sentiments  which  typify  them,  and 
naturally  heightening  considerably  the  interest  attaching  to 
their  beauties.  The  ck»ar  method  in  wliicU  their  thoughts 
are  generally  conveyed  is  highly  creditable  to  their  taste  as 
Poets,  as  also  the  complete  absence  of  mystification  by  which 
they  are  distinguished,  and  the  simple,  easy  flow  of  language 
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which  characterizes  them.  In  this  and  in  the  absence  of  op- 
pressive ornament,  and  florid  expression,  they  have  decidedly 
the  advantage  of  their  English  brethren  of  the  present  gener- 
ation,  and  it  is  curious  and  interesting  to  remark,  that  though 
intense  luxuriance  of  imagination  is  almost  inseparable  from 
the  prose  effusions  of  Irishmen,  we  have  so  many  instances  in 
the  poetry  of  the  country,  of  charming  simplicity,  and  almost 
fastidious  purity  in  the  use  of  langudgo.  This  peculiarity 
will  be  abundantly  evident  in  the  extracts  which  the  following 
pages  will  contain,  and  to  the  examination  of  which,  with  many 
apologies  for  our  obtrusive  remarks,  we  now  humbly  invite  the 
reader  to  accompany  us. 

No  Irish  Poet  has  ever  equalled  Davis  in  burning  nation- 
ality, forcible  expression,  or  in  the  wonderful  capacity  of  im- 
pressing the  reader  with  the  conviction  that  his  Poetry  is  the 
genuine  emanation  of  his  heart.  There  is  something  quite 
entrancing  in  bis  manly  aspirations,  conveyed  in  such  vigorous, 
withal  uncommon  phraseology,  and  something  intensely  satis- 
factory iu  the  unshackled  form  in  which  his  noble  imaginings 
become  developed.  Unworthy  of  his  country  must  he  be  who 
can  read  the  inspiring  lyrics  of  Davis  without  feeling  his 
heart  beat  high  witli  patriotic  emotion,  and  without  experienc- 
ing animated  impulsive  sympathy  with  many  of  the  heroic 
sentiments  which  they  breathe.  And  can  we  believe  it !  he 
who  has  endowed  his  country  and  the  world  with  those  mag- 
niiicent  lyrics,  this  inappreciable  volume  of  Poetry,  in  which  the 
*' afflatus  divinse  aurae'^  is  so  apparent,  he,  who  by  their  elec- 
tric power,  astounded,  dazzled,  and  carried  by  storm,  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  eight  millions  of  people,  did  not  commence  his 
poetical  life  until  he  was  in  his  2Sth  year  !  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  poems  now  before  us,  were  finished  in  the  first 
year  in  which  his  muse  commenced  to  sing. 

Davis  has  furnished  more  than  ample  evidence  of  his  tower* 
ing  genius  in  statesmanlike  qualities,  and  was  besides  a  brilliant 
original  essayist,  with  every  likelihood  of  becoming  a  remarkable 
historian.  With  these  latter  attributes  of  his  prolific  mind,, 
we  have  nothing  to  do,  beyond  remarking  the  extraordinary 
combination  of  such  difi'erent  capacities,  all  of  which  Davis 
possessed  in  such  an  exalted  degree.  If  ever  there  was  a 
Poet  gifted  with  power  to  awaken  a  nation  to  a  sense  of  its 
own  position,  or  to  fill  the  mind  of  a  people  with  a  proud 
consciousness  of  the  glory  which  belongs  to  them,  and  of  that 
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whicli  might  yet  be  theirs,  if  ever  lived  the  Bard,  the  touch 
of  whose  lyre  could  infuse  into  the  soul  a  magnanimous  con- 
tempt of  death,  and  create  an  unconquerable  resolve  to  com- 
bat every  difficulty  which  might  lie  between  the  cherished 
object  of  patriotic  ambition,  and  the  mind  in  which  that  am- 
bition was  brooding,  that  Poet  was  Thomas  Davis !  ITiis 
peculiarity  was  materially  strengthened  by  the  great  know- 
ledge which  Davis  had  acquired  of  the  traditions,  great 
historical  events,  and  all  the  other  interesting  particulars  of 
his  country,  which  evinced  an  herculean  amount  of  research, 
and  a  memory  curiously  tenacious. 

Davis  is  not  generally  given  to  the  melting  strain,  but  his 
love  songs  fall  as  softly  on  the  ear,  as  the  summer  rain  on  the 
flowers.     He  can  rage  with  the  tempest,  and  murmur  as  sweet 
and  delicious  as  the  breeze  of  evening.     Nor  do  we  consider 
that  Davis  is  a  Poet  whose  writings  are  to  be  cherished  only 
in  Ireland  :  it  is  true  he  has  made  Ireland  the  theme  of  his 
every  poetical  effort,  and  has  written  like  one  who  deeply  felt, 
and  was  too  proud  to  conceal  the  depth  of  his  feelings  on  the 
wrongs  of  his  country ;  indeed  in  this  respect  he  much  more 
resembles   the  magnanimous  patriots  of  Greece  and  Borne, 
than  their  less  heroic  brethern  of  modern  times  :  but  with  the 
gall  which  he  has  infused  into  his  thoughts,  there  mingles  a 
current  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  a  world  wide  gene- 
rosity, a  benevolent  longing  for  universal  happiness  which 
claim  brotherhood  with  the  sympathies,  the  hopes,  and  the 
ideas  of  the  whole  family  of  man,  and  must  elicit  the  meed  of 
no  qualified   admiration,  even  from  the  readers  of  the  sister 
country.     Notwithstanding  the  short  time  that  Davis  devoted 
himself  to  poetry,  he  has  done  much  for  his  countrymen  :  he 
has  created  a  National  Poetry ,  one  of  the  proudest  boasts 
which  a  Poet  can  have ;  whose  future  effects  are  incalculable, 
and  may  prove  the  regeneration  of  Ireland ;  for  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose,  that  what  has  produced  National  great- 
ness in  other  countries  may  be  attended  with  the  same  results 
in  one  which  certainly,  as  much,  and  possibly  more  than  any 
other,  is  actuated  by  impulses  of  an  intellectual,  though  an 
ardently  intellectual  kind.     It  seems  to  us  that  a  few  examples 
of  the  different  phases  of  Davis's  poetical  genius,  would  (to 
those  unacquainted  with  his  poetry)  afford  the  best  means  of 
understanding  his  peculiarities.     We  shall  therefore  commence 
the  execution  of  that  design  by  presenting  the  reader  with 
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some  of  his  patriotic  pieces.  The  soul  of  Davis  glowed  per^ 
petually  with  the  ardent  fire  of  love,  for  nature  as  well  as  man. 
It  was  not  with  the  eye  of  empty  admiration  that  he  was  wont 
to  gaze  upon  the  scenic  beauties  of  Ireland,  or  even  with  that 
impulsive  passion  for  the  sublime  or  beautiful,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  intensity  of  its  momentary  rapture,  leaves 
no  solid  or  durable  impression  upon  the  mind,  but  rather  with 
an  earnest,  quiet,  though  inextinguishable  feeling  of  pure  love, 
which  delighted  in  pondering  long  and  deeply  on  the  objects 
of  its  dear  solicitude  and  inspiration,  and  in  singing  in  heart- 
ful  strains  the  magnificence  of  their  glory.  His  delight  at 
beholding  some  surpassing  landscape,  was  not  that  of  the 
artist,  whose  bosom  thrills  at  the  opportunity  he  possesses  of 
rendering  his  canvass  immortal,  or  of  bestowing  undoing 
light  on  the  touches  of  his  pencil ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  re- 
sembled rather,  the  strong  domestic  love  of  the  child  for  its 
mother,  who  loves  its  parent  for  her  own  sake,  and  thoroughly 
irrespective  of  all  extraneous  considerations :  the  pure  love  of 
the  Patriot  to  whom  the  suggestive  sublimity  of  his  imme- 
morial hills,  has  become  "  a  feeling  and  a  passion,"  who  is 
united  to  them  by  every  tie  which  binds  him  both  to  God  and 
Man,  and  who  experiences  an  unspeakable  pride  in  demon- 
strating to  the  world,  the  everlasting  nature  of  the  bonds 
which  constitute  between  them  the  happy  association.  For 
the  verification  of  this,  there  is  hardly  one  of  Davis's  poems 
which  does  not  afibrd  sufiBcient  proofs,  and  there  are  few  who 
will  not  be  ready  to  give  their  acquiescence  in  its  active  ap- 
pearance in  these  stanzas — 

MY  LAND.  in. 

I  She's  not  a  dall  or  cold  land ; 

,  I  Ko  I  she's  a  warm  and  bold  land ; 

I  Oh !  she's  a  true  and  old  land — 
She  U  a  rich  and  rare  land;                       '  This  native  land  of  mine. 

Oh  !  she's  a  finesh  and  fair  land  ;  ir. 

She  la  a  dear  and  rare  land—  ■  Could  beaaty  ever  guard  her, 

This  natlTe  land  of  mine.  i  And  Tirtue  still  reward  her. 


n. 

No  men  than  her's  are  brarer — 
Her  women's  hearts  ne'er  waver ; 
rd  freely  die  to  save  her. 
And  think  my  lot  divine. 


No  foe  would  cross  her  borders- 
No  friend  within  it  pine ! 

V. 

Oh,  she's  a  fresh  and  fair  land 
Oh,  she's  a  true  and  rare  land ! 
Yes,  she's  a  rare  and  fair  land — 
This  native  land  of  mine. 


Davis  belonged  to  that  cheerful  school  of  Philosophy,  who 
have  taken  self  reliance  as  their  motto,  and  whose  doctrines 
inculcate  unbending  fortitude  in  all  the  eventualities  of  life, 
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Woo  3'onr  girl  with  honest  pride. 
Till  you've  won  her  for  your  bride- 
Then  to  her,  through  time  and  tid  e 
Ever  ding. 


and  indomitable  perseverance,  and  untiring  labour  in  the  par~ 
suit  of  the  objects  contemplated.     Like    his  Transatlantic 
Brother  he  believed  that, 
^  "  Life  is  real !  Life  is  earnest  I 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 

Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest. 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul." 

Noble  principle  !  pregnant  with  heaven-boni  wisdom,  which 
never  can  be  sufficiently  appreciated,  or  too  frequently  adopted. 
The  Poet  who  proinulii:ates  such  a  creed,  is  not  only  a  Poet  in 
the  general  sense  of  the  word,  he  is  a  Philosopher  and  a  sage, 
as  much  so  in  a  particular  respect,  as  Socrates,  Plato,  Pericles, 
or  Bacon,  incalculably  benefiting  his  sreneration,  and  carrying 
into  effect  the  inscrutable  designs  of  Providence.  There  is  a 
perfect  system  of  philosophy  in  the  following — 

THE  RIGHT  ROAD. 

I. 
Lkt  the  feeble-hearted  pine. 
Let  the  sickly  spirit  whine. 
But  vfork  and  win  be  thine. 

While  you've  life. 
God  nnilcs  upon  the  bold— 
So,  when  your  flag's  unrolled. 
Rear  it  bravely  till  you're  cold 

In  the  strife, 
II. 
If  to  rank  or  fame  yon  soar. 
Out  your  spirit  frankly  pour- 
Men  will  serve  you  and  adore. 

Like  a  king. 

Though  sotne  of  Davis's  ballads  may  not  exactly  please  the 
English  reader,  on  account  of  the  rather  rough  manner  in 
which  allusion  is  made  to  our  neighbours  in  tlie  Sister  Country, 
still  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  feel  insensible  to  their 
magnificent  merits  as  compositions,  and  as  inspiriting  lays 
well  adapted  to  beget  enthusiasm  in  the  hearts  of  the  most 
callous.  The  volume  before  us  so  abounds  in  such  lyric  gems, 
that  the  most  fastidious  amateur  in  this  branch  of  poetry 
could  not  complain,  were  we  induced  to  lay  before  him  instead 
of  one  example  which  we  cite,  a  dozen  more  illustrations  from 
the  rich  treasury  of  the  Author.  These  ballads  are  formed  of 
those  imperishable  materials,  which  never  can  be  obliterated 
from  the  mind,  while  a  spark  of  national  feeling  remains 
within  the  breast  of  an  Irishman ;  the  subjects  taken  from 
those  prominent  incidents  in  our  country's  history,  which  rivet 
the  attention  with  so  much  unaccountable  power,  the  frequent 


Never  under  wrongs  despair ; 
Labour  long,  and  everyH'heVe, 
Link  your  countrymen,  prepare. 

And  strike  home. 
Thus  have  great  men  ever  wrought 
Thus  must  greatness  still  be  sought, 
Thus  laboured,  loved,  and  fought 

Greece  and  Rome. 
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impulsive  reference  to  the  heroic  exploits  of  our  fathers  which 
goad  us  like  a  spur,  to  emulate  their  glory;  the  fire  of  the 
language,  the  rapid  bounding  metre,  resounding  like  thunder 
leaping  over  the  hills,  all  the  accessaries  which  the  Poet  has 
used  in  the  formation  of  these  spirited  pieces  are  equally 
faultless  and  superb,  and  there  never  was  a  more  happy  ex- 
emplification of  the  wisdom  of  him  who  said,  "  give  to  me  the 
construction  of  the  ballads  of  the  people,  and  I  will  leave  to 
others  the  making  of  their  laws/'  than  in  the  aptitude  of  these 
noble  effusions,  to  the  end  for  which  they  were  intended. 
Many,  indeed  almost  all  the  baUads  of  this  description  which 
the  volume  before  us  contains,  have  been  set  to  music,  and 
many  of  our  readers  are  conversant  with  them.  However,  we 
feel  it  impossible  to  refrain  from  calling  attention  here  to 
Clare*s  Dragoons,  which  even  if  it  has  been  read  and  sung 
repeatedly  for  the  reader's  advantage,  can  well  afford  to  bear 
additional  inspection,  and  to  command  renewed  admiration. 

GLARE'S    DR^QOONS. 


AiWr-Viva  la. 


When  on  Rammiet*  bloody  field. 

The  baffled  Preneh  were  forced  to  yield, 

The  Tictor  Saxon  backward  reeled 

Before  the  charge  of  Clare's  Dragoons. 
Thd  Flags,  we  conqaered  in  that  ftay, 
Look  lone  in  Ypres'  choir,  they  say, 
We'll  win  them  company  to-day. 

Or  braTely  die  like  Clare's  Dragoons. 


Viv9  ia,  fbr  Ireland's  wrong 
Viva  la,  for  Ireland's  right ! 

Yica  la^  in  battle  throng, 

For  a  Spanish  steed,  and  sabre  bright 


The  brare  old  lord  died  near  the  fight, 
But.  for  each  drop  he  lost  that  night, 
A  Saxon  caralier  shall  bite 

The  dust  before  Lord  Clare's  Dragoons. 
For,  never,  when  onr  spurs  were  set^ 
And  never,  when  oar  sabres  met, 
Could  we  the  Saxon  soldiers  get 

To  stand  the  shock  of  Clare's  Dragoons. 


CROHtrs. 
Vha  fa,  the  New  Brigade  ! 

Viva  la,  the  Old  One,  too ! 
Viva  la,  the  rose  shall  fiide. 

And  the  Shamrock  shine  for  ever  newt 


Another  Clare  is  here  to  lead, 
Tlie  worthv  son  of  snch  a  breed  ; 
The  French  expect  some  famoos  deed. 
When  Clare  leads  on  his  bold  Dragoons. 


Our  colonel  comes  from  Brian's  race. 
His  wounds  are  in  his  breast  and  fhee. 
The  beama  kaogkait*  is  still  his  place, 
The  foremost  of  his  bold  Dragoons. 

^       CBORVS. 

Viva  /a,  the  New  Brigade 

Viva  /a.  the  Old  One,  too 
Viva  2a,  the  rose  shall  fade. 

And  the  Shamrock  shine  fbr  ever  new^ 

IV. 

There's  not  a  man  in  squadron  here 
Was  ever  known  to  flinch  or  fear ; 
Though  first  In  charge  and  last  in  rere. 

Have  ever  been  Lord  CUre's  Draeoons ; 
But,  see  .'  we'll  soon  have  work  to  do 
To  shame  our  boasts,  or  prove  them  true. 
For  hither  comes  the  English  crew. 

To  sweep  away  Lord  Clare's  Dragoons. 

CHoatJS. 
Viva  la,  for  Ireland's  wrong ! 

Viva  la,  for  Ireland  s right! 
Viva  la,  in  battle  tlirong. 

For  a  Spanish  steed  and  sabre  bright ! 

V. 

Oh !  comrades !  think  how  Ireland  pines, 
Her  exiled  lords,  her  rified  shrines. 
Her  dearest  hope,  the  ordered  lines, 

And  bursting  charge  of  Clare's  Dragoons . 
Then  fling  your  Green  Flag  to  the  sky. 
Be  Limerick  your  battle-cry. 
And  charge,  till  blood  floats  feUock-high 

Around  the  track  of  Clare's  Dragoons* 

OH  onus. 
Viva  la,  the  New  Brigade  i 

Viva  la,  the  Old  One,  too  I 
Viva  la,  the  rose  shall  fade. 

And  the  Shamrock  shine  for  ever  new  ! 


^  Gap  of  danger. 
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Next  in  merit,  if  not  equal  in  that  respect,  the  Love  Songs 
of  Davis  are  vrorthy  of  note ;  and  so  great  has  been  bis  success 
(according  to  oar  estimation)  in  pourtraying  the  genuine  charac- 
ter of  his  countrymen  as  evinced  in  love-making,  that  even 
at  the  risk  of  being  ifeemed  hyperbolical,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  his  superiority  in  this  respect  over  everything 
we  have  seen  from  the  pen  of  Moore,  who  seems  to  have  earned 
the  title  of  "  The  Bard  of  Love."  In  good  plain  troth  no 
Irish  Poet  has  ever  indicated  greater  proficiency  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  it  is  only  in  the  simple  songs  of  the  country- 
people  in  the  West,  or  South  of  Ireland,  that  any  similarity 
to  Davis's  ditties  can  be  discerned,  always  excepting  Griffin, 
of  whom  more  hereafter.  That  gentle  entreaty,  faithful, 
quaint,  and  picturesque  expression,  and  overflowing  assurance 
of  deep,  undying  passion  which  so  strongly  characterizes  the 
coarting  of  the  Irish  peasant,  have  all  found  a  sweet  full  echo 
in  the  verse  of  Davis,  and  are  softly  bodied  forth,  with  all  the 
additional  attractions  of  harmony,  and  graceful  language. 
The  Author  unites  within  himself  the  combined  qualities  of 
Pindar,  Sappho,  and  Alcaeus,  and  engrafts  the  luxuriant  fancy 
of  the  Persian  Poets,  on  the  wild  vigor  of  the  Scandinavian 
Scald.  The  following  is  a  pretty  tolerable  specimeu  of  his 
Ballad  style. — 

THE  GIRL  OF  DUNBWT. 

X. 

*Tia  prettf  to  lee  the  girl  of  Danbwy 
Stepping  the  moantaln  statelily— 
Though  ragged  her  gown,  and  naked  her  fteC, 
Ko  lady  In  Ireland  to  match  her  is  x 


II. 
Poor  Is  herdleti  and  hardly  she  lles~ 
Yet  a  monarch  might  kneel  far  a  glance  of  her  eyes ; 
The  child  of  a  peasant— yet  England's  proud  Queen 
Baa  less  tank  In  her  heart,  and  leas  grace  la  her  mfte^ 

IXL 

Her  brow  *neath  her  ruTea  hair  gleams.  Just  as  If 
A  breaker  spread  white  *neath  a  shadowy  cUff— 
And  love,  and  deyotion,  and  energy  speak 
From  her  beanty-prood  eye,  and  her  paaalOB-pak  cheek. 

XV. 

Butt  pale  as  her  cheek  ia.  there's  finlt  on  her  Hp, 
And  her  teeth  flash  as  white  as  the  crescent  mooa*s  tip. 
And  her  form  and  her  stepi  like  the  reed-deer'S)  gp  paA^ 
As  lightsome,  ss  lorely,  as  haughty,  as  fiwt. 

V. 

I  saw  her  but  onee,  and  I  looked  In  her  eye, 
And  she  knew  that  I  worshipped  in  passing  her  by ; 
The  saint  of  the  wayside— she  granted  my  prayer. 
Though  we  spoke  not  a  word,  for  her  mother  was  thaea 

TI. 

I  nerer  can  think  upon  Bantry's  bright  hiU^ 
But  her  image  starts  up,  and  my  longing  eye  fllto ; 
And  I  whiqper  her  sofuy,  *'  again,  lore,  well  meet, 
And  111  lie  in  your  boeom,  and  Mm  at  your  fiMt.'* 
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Davis  does  not  forget  to  infuse  into  his  amatory  strains 
that^  "  sweet,  sad,  sorrow/*  which  is  as  much  indicative  of  the 
Irish  character  as  the  impulsive,  irrepressible  mirth  for  which 
it  has  ever  been  reinarkable ;  the  former  which  resembles  the 
mournful  aspect  of  their  unrivalled  mountain  scenery,  the 
latter  the  smiling  verdure  of  their  phiins ;  one,  the  fascinating 
"  Allegro/'  the  other  the  solemn  "  Penseroso"  of  Ireland. 
*'  Annie  Dear/'  is  a  good  instance  of  this  peeuliartty,  and  to 
those  who  have  heard  it  sang  to  that  delicious  and  appropriate 
music  to  which  it  has  been  wedded^  it  will  require  no  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Author  of  these  remarks  to  render  its  beauty 
appreciated. — 


AMinE  DEAB. 
itL—Maida  in  Mtm§. 


Out  mountain  toooks  were  nuhlng^ 
Annie,  deac» 

The  Antomn  era  wm  floshixig, 

Annte,deer, 

B«t  M^ter  wai  year  blushing, 

When  flrtt,  yoor  marmors  bnahlng, 

I  told  my  lore  ootgoifalng, 

Annie,  deer. 


Ah !  tmt  our  h<9ee  were  iplendid, 

Annie,  deer, 
How  BiAj  they  here  ended, 
_^      ,  Annie,  deer ; 

The  ring  betwtzt  ni  broken. 
When  our  vow*  of  Ioto  were  ipekea^ 
Of  yoor  poor  heert  wai  a  token, 

Annie,  dear. 


Theinimroee  flowers  were  shining, 
Annta^dear, 

When,  on  mf  bteaat  redlntng, 

Annie,  dear! 


And  many  a  month  did  follow 
Of  joy^lMtlllk  ia  hoHeir, 

Annie^detR 

XT. 

For  onoe,  when  home  retomfaig. 

Annie,  dear, 
]  (bond  ov  oottagehomhig, 


Annuid#  w«e  the  yeomen, 
Of  every  ill  an  omen^ 
The  eounttys  Utter ' 


Bnf  why  arose  a  morrow, 


Upon  that  night  of  sorrow^ 

Annle,d0arf 
Far  better,  by  thee  lying, 
Their  bayonets  defymg. 
Than  lire  an  exile  sighinf, 

Annie,  dear. 


We  are  tempted  from  its  great  charm  of  language,  and  well 
sustained  interest,  to  insert  here,  another  of  Davis's  ballads, 
namely, 

THE  FLOWER  OF  FDf  AE. 

Bxlgbt  red  is  the  eon  on  the  waves  of  Longh  SheeHa, 
A  0001  gentle  breeze  from  the  mountain  is  stfitHng. 
While ftir  ronnd  its  islets  the  smaU  riiyples  Say; 
Bnt  fairer  than  all  is  the  Flower  of  Finae. 

Her  hair  ia  Uke  nitfit.  and  her  eyee  like  grey  mofnhig, 
She  trips  on  the  heather  as  if  its  touch  seoming, 
Tet  her  heart  and  her  lips  are  as  mild  as  May  Hay. 
Sweet  EUy  MacMahon,  the  Flower  of  Finae. 

Bnt  who  down  the  hffl  side  than  red  deer  runs  fleeter  Y 
And  who  on  the  lake  side  Is  hastening  to  greet  her? 
Who  but  Fergus  O'Farrell,  the  llory  and  ay, 
The  darling  and  pride  of  the  Rower  of  ^ae  f 
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One  kiss  and  one  clajp,  and  one  wild  look  of  gUdneat; 
Ah !  why  do  thej  change  on  a  auddon  to  ladneas— 
lie  Ima  told  his  hard  fortune,  nor  more  he  can  atay, 
He  mast  leave  bin  poor  £ily  to  pine  at  Flnae. 

For  Fergus  OTHrrell  was  true  to  his  slre-Iand, 

And  the  dark  land  of  tyranny  drove  him  from  Ireland ; 

lie  Joins  the  IJrigade.  in  the  wars  far  awny, 

But  he  vows  hell  come  back  tu  the  newer  of  Flnae. 

He  fonght  at  CremOna— she  hears  of  his  story ; 
He  fought  at  Cassano— ahe's  proud  of  his  glory. 
Yet  sadly  she  sings  Siubhail  a  rvin*  all  the  day, 
^*  Oh,  come,  come,  my  durling,  come  home  to  Flnae." 

Eight  long  years  hare  paaaed,  till  she's  nigh  broken-hearted, 
Her  reel  and  her  rock,  and  herjlax  she  has  parted ; 
She  sails  with  the  '*  Wild  Oe<Me  **  to  Flanden  away^ 
And  leaves  her  sad  parents  alone  in  Flnae. 

Lord  Clare  on  the  field  of  Ramillies  is  charging-^ 
Before  him  the  Sacsanadi  squadrons  enlarging^ 
Behind  him  tl^e  Cravats  their  sections  display— 
Beside  him  rides  Fergus  and  shouts  for  Finae. 

Go  the  slopes  of  La  Judoigne  the  Frenchmen  are  flying, 
Lord  Clare  and  his  squadrons  the  foe  still  defying, 
Outnumbered,  and  wounded,  retreat  in  array ; 
And  bleeding  ridea  Feiigna  and  thinks  of  Finae. 

In  the  doiatera  of  Ypres  a  banner  is  swaying, 
And  by  it  a  pale  weeping  maiden  is  praying ; 
That  flag  s  the  sole  trophy  of  Ramillies*  tnj ; 
lliia  nun  is  poor  EUy,  the  Flower  of  Flnae. 

What  a  pity  that  a  tnind  so  rich  in  all  those  qaalifi- 
cations  wliich  render  Ute  possessor  capable  of  effectiug  so 
much  good  for  his  native  country,  should  have  been  so 
untimely  prevented  from  achieving  those  benefits  for  which 
it  so  passionately  yearned  1  How  sad  to  think  that  he 
whose  colossal  intellect  was  equally  well  suited  to  devise  the 
comprehensive  plans  of  a  statesman,  for  the  well  being  of  a 
kingdom,  and  to  warble  the  dulcet  strains  of  a  lover  to  melt 
the  heart  of  his  beloved ;  to  create  a  literature  for  his  country, 
and  point  out  the  way  in  which  it  could  be  ennobled,  enriched 
and  rendered  as  durable  as  llie  island  iu  which  it  was  produced, 
or  sound  such  notes  of  warUke  inspiration  as  would  rouse  a 
nation  to  arms,  and  imbue  with  heroic  zeal  the  soul  of  the 
most  apatheMc,  should  so  quickly  have  pasi^ed  from  amongst 
us,  and  have  deprived  us  so  suddenly  of  the  blessings  of  his 
inspired  presence.  Strange  indeed  did  it  seem  to  the  general 
mass  of  his  countrymen  that  one  whose  herculean  efforts,  and 
cheerful  hopefulness  were  but  the  apparent  manifestations  of 
vigorous  and  robust  health,  and  whose  liveliness  of  thought 
appeared  like  the  reflection  of  a  mind  to  whom  sorrow  was 
unknown,  should  all  at  once  cease  to  shed  its  light  upon  that 

*■  Fwl^o,  Shale  aroon. 
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horizon,  which  it  had  so  often  vividly  illumined  :'  b.ut  those 
who  knew  the  secrets  of  his  labours,  the  intensity  of  his  appli- 
cation, his  sad  misgivings,  his  prophetic  anticipations  of  an 
evil  future,  and  the  torturing  effects  they  produced  upon  his 
mind,  saw  nothing  to  excite  their  astoFiishrnent  in  his  illness, 
and  premature  end.  His  unhappy  case  illustrates  the  truth 
of  the  inimitable  lines  of  an  Italian  Poeti-^ 

'*  8e  a  ciascnn  Y  interno  affano 
Si  leggesse  in  fronte  scritto  ; 
Quanti  mai,  che  invidia  fanuo, 
Ci  farebbero  pieta." 
Alas  !  it  would  seem  as  though  he  himself  anticipated  this 
dire  calamity,  and  foretold  his  approaching  departure  from 
amongst  those  upon  whom  he  had  conferred  so  many  benefits, 
in  those  truly  beautiful  and  pathetic  lines,  with  the  insertion 
of  which   we  shall  close  our  review  of  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious  sons  whom  Urin  mourns. — 


MT  GRAVE. 

BbaJl  they  bory  me  in  the  deejs 
Where  wind-forgetting  waten  sleep  f 
ShftU  thQ7  dig  a  grave  ttir  me, 
Under  the  green-wood  tree  ? 
Or  on  the  wild  heath. 
Where  the  wildex*  breath 
Of  the  storm  doth  blow? 
Oh,  no  1  oh,  no ! 


Shall  they  buy  me  in  the  Palace  Tombs, 
Or  nnder  the  shade  of  Cathedral  domes  ? 
Sweet  'twere  to  lie  on  Italy's  shore ; 
Tet  not  there— nor  in  Greece,  thooi^  I  Ioto 

it  more 
In  tbe  wolf  or  the  vnlture  my  grave  shall  I 

find? 
Shall  my  ashes  career  on  the  world-seeing 

wind? 


Shall  they  fling  my  corpse  in  the  battle 

moond. 
Where  oolBnlew  tbonsands  lie  nnder  the 

ground? 
Just  as  they  All  they  are  buried  so- 
ph, no  1  oh,  no  1 

No !  on  an  Irish  green  hlll-slde. 
On  an  opening  lawn->but  not  too  wide; 
For  I  love  the  drip  of  the  wetted  trees— 
I  love  not  the  gales,  bat  a  gentle  breese. 
To  freshen   this   turf— put  no  tombstona 

there. 
Bat  green  soda  decked  with  daisies  fkir ; 
Nor  sods  too  deep,  bat  so  that  the  dew. 
The  matted  graM-rootsmay  trickle  throngh. 
Be  my  epitaph  writ  on  my  country's  mind, 
*'  Ha  isBVBD  ms  goumtrt,  ahd  xjovwd  bis 

KIND." 

Oh!  'twere  merry  unto  the  grave  to  go. 
If  one  were  sure  to  be  buried  sa 

Gerald  GriflRn,  possessing  an  intellect  not  indeed  so  towering 
or  versatile  as  that  of  Davis,  but  one  which  closely  resembled 
his  in  the  character  of  his  love  songs,  and  in  the  same  deep 
and  tender  method  of  expressing  his  love  for  his  country,  has 
done  a  great  deal  fof  the  litemture  of  Ireland.  As  a  Tragic 
Writer  it  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to  his  Gisippus,  which 
as  many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  was  acted  in  Coveut  Garden 
Theatre  for  more  than  one  hundred  consecutive  nights,  and 
which  if  it  does  not  keep  the  stage  at  present,  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  play,  but  on  the  contrary,  is  but  too  significative  of  the 
decay  of  public  taste  iu  relation  to   the  excellencies  of  the 
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Drama.  The  noveh  of  Griffin  «re  in  Uke  manner  well  known, 
and  the  fame  of  the  Collegians  has  been  great,  and  deservedly 
so.  Bat  the  Poetry  of  this  gifted  man^  with  the  exception  of 
some  of  his  pieces,  sndh  for  instance  as,  ''The  Sister  of 
Charity,"  has  not  received  the  same  extent  of  circulation,  or 
obtained  anything  like  the  degree  of  public  approval  and  warm 
admiration  to  which  it  appears  so  admirably  entitled.  Tliis 
may  have  arisen  from  many  causes,  but  from  none  is  it  more 
likely  to  have  proceeded  than  from  the  lact  of  the  poems  hav- 
ing been  left  in  an  unpublished,  that  is  to  say  in  a  collectively 
unpublished  state  for  a  long  period  after  they  were  composed ; 
which  misfortune  their  subsequent  publication  only  tended 
to  increase,  for  this  reason,  that  the  author  himself  having 
ceased  to  exist,  that  attraction  which  attaches  itself  to  a  living 
author  was  removed,  and  thus,  the  poetrj  which  had  not  the 
advantage  of  being  presented  to  the  public  during  the  life-time 
of  the  interesting  I3ard,  was  doomed  to  comparative,  and  tem- 
porary oblivion.  It  does  not,  however,  require  any  very  ex- 
traordinary power  of  divination  to  foresee  the  time  when  these 
beautiful  b^lads  will  emerge  from  the  present  g;loom  which 
envelopes  thera,  and  shine  like  some  '^  bnght  particular  star,*' 
in  their  own  exalted  sphere :  when  the  sweet  pathos,  angelic 
tenderness,  native  richness  of  fancy,  and  delicious  harmony 
which  belong  to  them,  will  have  interwoven  themsdves 
tborongfaly  in  our  minds,  with  all  those  glorious  scenes^  and 
dear  traditions  which  tliej  describe,  and  beautify ;  and  when 
their  general  perusal  will  have  given  another  incentive  to  our 
cpuntrymen  to, 

''Be  no  and  doing. 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 
Still  achievit^  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait." 

Tender  pathos  is  evidently  tiie  ehirf  eharacieriftic  of  Grif- 
fin's Poetry  :  it  permeates  eveiytbing  his  mose  has  attempted, 
like  a  gentle  rivulet  Sowing  through  velvet  meads.  Here  it 
is  that  he  resembles  Davis  so  closely,  and  indeed  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine  upon  whose  brow  to  place  the  crown 
in  this  particular.  We  must  search  the  Scripture  for  instances 
of  divine  tenderness  such  as  the  following.^— 
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Auu— Shwle,  •^f«. 

Mf  Mary  of  the  cubing  liftir. 

The  laughing  teeth  and  beshftd  «fr, 

Our  bridal  morn  Is  dawning  Mr, 

With  blnAea  in  the  Atea. 
Skuie.'  SkuUf  Skulel  ugrm, 
Sknle.  mtuemr,  mgu$  tkmie  mn^tL^ 

My  love !  my  peail 

My  own  dear  girl  I 
My  mountain  maid,  artoel 

Wake,  Unnet  of  the  oaier  grorej 
Wake,  trembling,  stalnleM,  Tii^  dore  1 
Wake,  nettling  of  a  parent's  loir?  1 

Let  Moran  tee  fhine  eyes. 
SkmU.'  SkuU.'  4-c 
Fun  no^itranger,  proud  asid  gay. 
To  win  thee  from  thy  home  away* 
And  find  thee,  ftv  a  diatent  day, 

A  theme  for  waatiag  aigha. 
SkmJe/  SkmkJ  4%. 

*  Come !  eomei  eome,  aqr  daillng— 
Comei  aoftly,  and  come,  my  Ioto  1 


But  we  were  taiowB  ftmn  taAmcy, 
Thy  flather*8  hearlti  waa  homete  me, 
Ho  selfish  love  waa  mloe  ibr  thea^ 

Unholy  and  unwlae. 
akulel  SktHef  fc. 

And  yet,  (to  aee  what  Lovacaa  do !) 
Though  calm  my  hope  haa  burned,  and  true. 
My  cheek  ia  pale  and  worn  for  you. 
And  sunken  are  mine  eyaal 

akuu/  akuui  4-e. 

But  soon  my  lore  ahall  be  my  tarlde. 
And  happy  by  our  own  fire-dde, 
My  vehis  shall  feel  the  rosT  tide. 
That  lingering  Hope  deniea. 
SkuU .'  Skmh  /^e. 

My  Mary  of  theearllnc  hafr, 

The  laughing  teeth  and  baaliftal  air. 

Our  bridal  mom  la  dawning  ftdr. 

With  blushes  in  the  skiea. 
Shut*  /  Skulgt  Mhule^  ^grm, 
Skuh  acaewr,  mgut  tkuh,  arson  / 

My  loTo!  my  pearl  1 

My  own  dear  ^1 ! 
My  mountain  maid,  arise! 


Who  does  not  know  that  sweet  song,  ^'  Gilli  ma  ehree/' 
which  literal!?  teems  with  unbounded  devotion,  melting  love 
and  shadowed  melancbolj?  The  English  language  does  not 
possess  a  more  exquisite  composition  of  the  kind.  Its  length 
does  not  permit  the  insertion  of  '*  The  fate  of  Cathleen,  a 
tale  po89e$8ine  many  claims  upon  our  aCtejation,  irom  its  sim- 
ple grace,  and  eloquent  narrative, 

"  The  Orange  and  Green,"  perfect  as  a  ballad,  and  highly, 
indicative  of  all  those  fascinating  attributes  which  belonged 
to  Griffin,  is  still  more  precious  for  the  invaluable  sentiment 
which  it  discloses ;  it  maj  not  be  completely  Utopian  to  sup« ' 

nthat  much  of  that  acerbity  which  at  present  unfortanate- 
lists  between  the  members  of  both  persuasions,  might  be 
gradually  softened  down^  and  ultimately  swept  away  altogether, 
were  our  gifted  literary  men  of  every  creed,  to  join  in  a  crusade 
against  the  existence  of  such  a  cruel  system,  by  inculcating 
lessons  of  good  will,  and  elucidating  them  by  auch  pleasant 
illustrations  as  those  we  now  transcribe.-^ 


OBANOE  A3n)  GREEir, 

The  ni^t  waa  fidling  dreaxy, 

In  merry  Bandon  town, 
When  in  bis  cottage  weaij, 

An  Orangeman  lay  dowv. 
The  aommer  aun  in  qtlendour 

Had  set  upon  the  rale, 
And  sboiEts of  '*No  sorrenderl** 

Arose  upon  the  gale. 


Beside  the  waterSk  lariag 

The  fbet  of  aged  trees, 
The  Orange  banners  waving. 

Flew  boldly  In  the  breeze— 
Jfx  mignty  chorus  meeting 

A  hundred  voices  join. 
And  fUb  and  drum  were  beating 

TTu  BaItU  (./  the  "Boyne. 
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Ha!  tow'rd  his  cottage  hieing. 

What  ftum  is  speeding  now, 
Fromronder  thicket fljing, 

With  blood  upon  his  brow? 
**  Hide— hide  me,  worthy  stranger  1 

Though  green  my  colour  be. 
And  in  the  day  of  danger 

Hay  heaven  remember  thee  I 

''  In  yonder  vale  contending, 

Aloue  against  that  crew, 
My  life  and  limbs  defending, 

An  Orangeman  I  slew. 
Hark  !  hear  that  fearful  warning. 

Thei-e's  death  in  every  tone— 
Oh,  save  my  life  till  morning. 

And  heav'n  prolong  yonr  own  1" 

The  Orange  heart  was  melted, 

In  pity  to  the  green ; 
Be  heard  the  tale  and  fnlt  It, 

His  very  soul  within. 
**  Dread  not  that  angry  warning, 

Though  death.be  in  its  tone— 
m  save  your  life  till  momiug, 

Or  I  will  lose  my  own.*' 

Nowjround  his  lowly  dwelling 

The  angry  torrent  press'd, 
A  hnndred  voices  swelilng. 

The  Orangeman  address'd — 
"  Arise,  srlse,  and  follow 

The  chase  along  the  plain : 
In  yonder  stony  hollow 

Your  only  son  is  slain  l** 

With  rising  shouts  they  gather 

Upon  the  track  amain. 
And  leave  the  childless  father. 

Aghast  with  sudden  pain. 
He  seeks  the  righted  stranger, 

In  covert  where  he  lay— 
"  Arise  r  he  said,  "  all  danger 

Is  gone  and  past  away  I 

ft  had  a  son— one  only, 
*       One  loved  as  my  life, 
Thy  hand  has  left  roe  lonely, 

•     In  that  accursed  strife. 
I  pledged  my  word  to  save  thee. 

Until  the  storm  should  oe« 
I  keep  the  pledge  I  gave  thee— 

Arise,  and  go  In  peace  I*' 

The  strsnger  soon  departed. 

From  that  unhappy  vale ; 
The  father  broken-hearted. 

Lay  brooding  o'er  thi^  tale. 
Full  twenty  summers  after 

To  silver  turned  his  beard ; 
And  yet  the  sound  of  laughter 

From  him  was  never  heard. 

The  night  was  falling  dreary. 

In  merry  Wexford  town, 
When  in  his  cabin  weary, 

A  peasant  laid  him  down. 
And  many  a  voice  was  singing 

Along  the  summer  vole. 
And  Wexford  town  was  ringing 

With  shouts  of  "Granua  pllo.** 


L'eslde  the  waters,  Uvtaig 

The  feet  of  aged  trees. 
The  green  fla^  gaily  waving. 

Was  spread  agidnst  the  breeze— 
In  mighty  chorus  meeting 

Loud  voices  filled  the  town. 
And  life  and  drum  were  beating, 

**  IMtwn,  Orangeimen,  lie  Vunm  J  " 

Bark  I  *mid  the  stirring  clangour, 

lliat  woke  the  echoes  tiiero. 
Loud  voices  high  in  anger, 

Rise  on  the  evening  air. 
Like  billows  of  the  ocean, 

He  sees  them  hurry  on— 
And,  *mid  the  wild  commotion^ 

An  Orangeman  alone. 

»•  My  hair,"  he  said,  •♦  is  hoary. 

And  feeble  is  my  band, 
And  I  could  tell  a  story 

Would  shame  yonr  cruel  band. 
Full  twenty  years  sad  over 

Have  changed  my  heart  and  brow. 
And  I  am  grown  a  lover 

Of  peace  and  concord  now. 

*<  It  was  not  thus  I  greeted 

Tour  brother  of  the  Green ; 
When  fainting  and  defeated* 

I  ft-eely  took  him  in. 
I  pledged  my  word  to  save  him. 

From  vengeance  rustling  on, 
I  kept  the  pledge  I  gave  him. 

Though  he  had  kill'd  my  son.^ 

That  aged  peasant  heard  him. 

And  knew  him  as  he  stood. 
Remembrance  kindly  stlrr'd  him. 

And  tender  gratitude : 
With  gushing  tears  of  pleasure. 

He  pleroed  the  listening  train, 
"  I*m  here  to  pay  the  measure 

Of  kindness  back  again !" 

Upon  his  bosom  ftilllng. 

That  old  man's  tears  came  down 
Deep  memory  recalling 

That  cot  and  fhtal  town. 
**  The  hand  that  would  offend  thee, 

My  being  first  shall  end; 
I'm  living  to  defend  thee. 

My  laviour  and  my  fHend  !*' 

Be  said,  and  slowly  turning, 

Address  d  the  wondering  crowd, 
With  fervent  spirit  burning, 

He  told  the  tale  aloud. 
Now  pressed  the  warm  beholders, 

'nielr  aged  fbe  to  greet ; 
They  raised  him  on  their  shoulders 

And  chair'd  him  through  the  street. 

As  he  had  saved  that  stranger, 

From  peril  scowling  dim, 
So  in  his  day  of  danger 

Did  Heav'n  remember  hbn. 
By  Jovous  crowds  attended« 

The  worthy  pair  were  seen/ 
And  their  flags  that  day  were  blended 

Of  Orange  and  of  Green. 
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It  were  quite  unnecessary  to  dwell  for  any  time  iipon  the 
beauty  of  that  inimitable  composition, "  The  Sister  of  Charity." 
Its  touching  simplicity,  and  numberless  graces  are  so  well 
known  to  the  Irish  reader,  that  its  fame,  at  least,  has  been 
raised,  we  should  trust  upon  an  imperishable  basis.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  that  harmonious  and  sadly  beautiful  ballad, 
"  The  Bridal  of  iMalahide/'  "  Shanid  Castle,"  a  long  poem  of 
494  lines,  written  in  the  Spenserian  metre,  contains  many  bold 
and  striking  passages :  the  tale  is  merely  a  narrative  of  the 
loss  of  his  castle  by  the  Desmond,  with  its  ultimate  recapture 
from  the  English  by  the  same  warrior  :  but  it  •  is  graphically 
bold,  and  powerfully  handled,  and  well  repays  perusal.  The 
following  ]ines  will  be  received  as  a  charming  specimen  of 
Griffin's  delicate  softness,  and  unerring  ear,  in  producing, 
"  Concord  of  Sweet  Sounds" — 


HABKI  HARK!  THE  SOFT  BUGLE. 

Hark  1  hark !  th«  soft  bogle  soandi  over  the 
wood. 
And  thrills  In  the  silence  of  OTen, 
TDl  fklnt,  and  more  faint,  in  the  far  solitude, 

It  dies  on  the  portals  of  heaven ! 
Bat  echo  springs  np  trom  her  home  in  the 
rock, 
And  seizes  the  perishing  strain ; 
And  sends  the  gay  challenge  with  shadowy 
mock, 
From  mountain  to  moontain  again ! 

And  again ! 
From  mountain  to  moontain  again ! 


Oh,  thus  let  my  love,  like  a  sound  of  delight, 
Be  around  thee  while  shines  the  glad 
day. 
And  leave  thee,  anpaln'd  in  the  silence  of 
night. 
And  die  like  s^eet  music  away. 
While  hope,  with  her  warm  light,  thy  glanc- 
ing eye  fills, 
Oh,  say,  "Like  that  echoing  strain. 
Though  the  sounds  of  his  love  has  died  over 
the  hills. 
It  will  waken  in  heaven  again/* 
And  again! 
It  will  waken  in  heaven  again. 


This  piece  is  followed  by  numerous  short,  though  interest- 
ing lyrics,  almost  all  of  which  evidence  in  a  considerable  degree 
the  chief  excellencies  of  their  author,  and  the  glorious  music  of 
our  country  could  not  be  better  employed  than  in  an  alliance 
with  such  gushing  springs  of  native  genius.  Here  are  two 
strophes  whose  merits  will  speak  for  themselves, — 


LIKE  THE  OAK  BT  THE  FOUNTAIN. 

like  tlie  oak  by  the  fountain 

In  sunshine  and  storm, 
Like  the  rock  on  the  mountain 

Unchanging  in  form. 
Like  the  course  of  the  river, 

Tlirongh  ages  the  same ; 
Like  the  mist  mounting  ever 

To  heaven,  whence  It  came. 


So  firm  be  thy  merit. 

So  chang^esa  thy  soul ; 
So  constant  thy  spirit. 

While  seasons  shall  roll ; 
The  fancy  that  ranges. 

Ends  where  it  began  ; 
But  the  mind  that  ne'er  changes. 

Brings  glory  to  man. 


There  are  so  many  lovely  snatches  of  verse  in  the  pages 

before  us,  that  we  resemble  those  genii-conducted  mortals  in 

the  Oriental. fables,  wandering  through  subterranean  palaces, 

whose  glistening  treasures  are  so  splendid  and  multiform, 
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that  it  is  impossible  for  the  eye  to  fix  on  any  one,  as  a  supe- 
rior object  of  admiration,  without  regretting  the  selection  it 
has  made,  on  account  of  the  outshining  magnificence  of  those 
which  it  subsequently  beholds.  All  that  the  character  of  this 
undertaking  will  permit  us  to  accomplish,  would  be  to  exhort 
oar  readers  to  see  and  judge  for  themselves,  assuring  them  on 
our  sacred  reputation  as  sagacious  critics,  that  we  are  direct- 
ing their  footsteps  towards  delicious  gardens,  where  their  eye 
will  never  tire,  nor  their  lip  ever  parch  with  thirst,  where 
sweets  abound  which  will  not  cloy  the  appetite,  and  colors  of 
brilliant  beauty  gladden  the  sight,  without  aching  it  with  its 
tawdry  lustre,  or  flaming  hues  which  ape  the  name  of  splendor. 
We  must  find  room  nevertheless  for  the  following  lines,  which 
absolutely  defy  criticism. — 

LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  A  SEAGULL,   SEEN  OFF  THE  CLIFFS  OF  MOHER, 
IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  CLABE. 

White  bird  of  tbe  tempest !  oh  beaatif  iil  thing, 
With  the  bosom  of  snow,  and  the  motionless  wtng, 
Now  sweeping  the  billow,  now  floating  on  high. 
Now  bathing  thy  plumes  In  the  light  of  the  sky; 
Now  poising  o'er  ocean  thy  delicate  form. 
Now  breasting  the  surge  with  thy  bosom  so  warm ; 
Now  darting  aloft,  with  a  heavenly  acorn » 
Now  shooting  along,  like  a  ray  of  the  mom. 
Now  lost  In  the  folds  of  the  elomi>curtained  dome. 
Now  floating  abroad  like  a  flake  of  the  foam, 
Now  silently  poised  o^r  the  war  of  the  main,    ' 
Like  the  spirit  of  Charity  brooding  o*er  pain. 
Now  gilding  with  pinion,  all  silently  furled. 
Like  an  Angel  descending  to  comfort  the  world  t 
Thou  seem'st  to  my  spirit,  as  upward  I  goxe, 
And  see  thee,  now  clothed  in  mellowest  rays ; 
Now  lost  in  the  storm-driven  vapours  that  fly, 
Like  hosts  that  are  routed  across  the  broad  sky  ! 
Like  a  pure  spirit  true  to  ita  virtue  and  faith, 
*Mid  the  tempests  of  nature,  of  passion,  and  death  ! 

Rise  !  beautlAil  emblem  of  purity,  rise  ! 

On  the  sweet  winda  of  Heavrai,  to  thine  own  brtlUaat  sklea; 

Still  higher!  still  higher !  UU  lost  to  our  sight, 

Thou  hldestthy  wings  in  a  mantle  of  light; 

And  I  think  how  a  pure  spirit  gazing  on  thee, 

Must  long  for  tht  moment— the  Joy  oua  and  ftiee. 

When  the  soul  disembodied,  from  nature  shall  spring. 

Unfettered  at  onoe  to  her  maker  and  king; 

When  the  bright  day  of  service  and  suffering  past, 

Shapes,  fairer  than  thine,  aholl  shine  round  her  at  lost* 

While^  tbe  standard  of  battle  triumphantly  furled, 

She  smUes  like  a  vlotor,  serene  on  the  world ! 

We  have  shewn  enough  of  Grifiin  to  the  reader,  to  make 
him  agree  with  us  iu  styling  him  a  Lyric  Metastasio.  The 
harmony  aud  divine  sweetness  of  the  Italian,  are  fully  equalled 
by  our  Irish  Poet,  and  the  heavenly  benignity  which  pervades 
the  dramas  of  the  one,  is  no  less  assuredly  the  prominent 
quality  in  the  ballads  and  narrative  poems  of  the  other.    In 
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almost  ftll  the  other  essentials  for  good  poetry^  Oriffln  is  not 
deHcient.  In  olaritj^  vigour,  strength^  and  affluence  of 
images,  dramatic  skill,  fancy,  copious  and  appropriate  diction, 
he  can  almost  compete  with  Campbell,  Southej,  or  Rogers : 
he  is  as  good  a  moralist  as  Cowper,  as  sweet  a  melodist  as 
Moore,  and  his  language  taken  "from  the  pure  well  of  Eng- 
lish  undeiiled,''  is  as  chaste  as  that  of  Goldsmith.  What  a 
contrast  does  not  his  beautiful  poetry  afford  to  the  pantheistic 
absurdities,  and  extravagant  apostrophes  of  Bailey,  the  woful 
inanities  of  Browning,  the  unintelligible  puerilities  of  Maud  ! 
Would  that  one  like  him  still  lived  to  retard  by  the  dignity  of 
his  presence  amongst  us,  the  anpreoedented  appearance  of 
everything  in  poetry,  which  typifies  mawkish  sentiment,  and 
undisguised  folly. 

Another  poet  whose  fame  has  suffered  a  great  deal  by  the 
posthumous  publication  of  his  poems  was  J.  J.  Callanan.  It 
has  often  appeared  to  us  that  sufficient  justice  has  never  been 
done  this  beautiful  bard.  There  is  not  a  single  grace  which 
belongs  to  a  poet,  nor  a  single  attribute  which  should  adoru 
him,  that  Callanan  might  not  claim.  His  genius,  even  more 
than  that  of  Davis  or  of  Griffin,  was  of  that  peculiar  kind 
which  was  particularly  suited  to  clothe  the  legends  of  his 
country  in  their  fitting  garb.  That  uncommon  cast  of  thought, 
in  which  a  romantic  gloom  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  charac- 
teristic, and  which  is  singularly  fertile  in  weaving  those  over- 
shadowing webs,  half  mysterious,  half  melancholy,  which  none 
can  mistake  to  have  their  prototype  in  the  solemn  character 
of  our  scenery,  joined  to  a  oopious  and  spirited  phraseology, 
which  enables  the  poet,  when  he  does  weep,  to  weep  proudly, 
and,  when  indignation  fires  bis  soul,  to  speak  in  tones  of 
thunder,  if  it  ever  belonged  to  mortal,  was  possessed  by  Callanan. 
Having  acquaintance  with  a  large  store  of  legendary  informa- 
tion, Callanan  has  turned  it  to  excellent  account,  and  one 
cannot  help  observing  that  the  language  and  sentiments  which 
his  poetry  contains  are  singularlv  appropriate.  It  would  ap- 
pear, from  all  we  know  of  Callanan,  that  he  was  not  of  a 
studious  turn,  and  we  have  no  evidence  in  anything  he  has 
written  which  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  his  mind  had  drunk 
deep  at  the  waters  of  classical  knowledge.  Yet  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  considerable  attainments  of  such  a  nature 
would  have  heightened  the  merit  of  this  author,  particularly 
when  we  remember  the  simple  species  of  subjects,  which  he  has 
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principally  treated.  G^reat  classical  cnltnre  might  have  made 
him  a  second  Gray,  for  such  would  have  been  its  probable 
effect ;  but  in  doing  so  the  great  charm  of  "  raciness  of  the 
soiF'  would  have  been  taken  away,  and  the  polished  symme- 
trical vehicle  would  be  rather  unadapted  to  convey  the  burden 
of  native  thought  which  the  poet  must  have  given  us.  In* 
deed,  truly,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  n^et  that 
Callanan  has  not  accepted  of  any  adventitious  assistance ;  his 
poetry  is  a  rich  mine  of  everything  that  is  fascinating,  manly 
and  elevated  ;  and  they  must  be  insensible  to  all  beauty  who 
cannot  Gnd  ample  opportunities  for  the  indulgence  of  true 
enjoymeilt  in  the  perusal  of  his  charming  compositions.  "  The 
Recluse  of  Inchidony,"  a  long  poem  in  the  Spenserian  metre, 
has  many  claims  on  our  admiration ;  but  the  misanthropical 
vein  which  runs  through  the  entire  of  it,  takes  away  a  great 
deal  from  its  merit.  This  poem  reminds  us  so  forcibly  of 
Byron,  in  peculiarity  of  sentiment,  that  we  might  almost  accuse 
its  author  of  imitation,  did  he  not  assure  us  that  he  had  writ- 
ten it  long  before  he  had  even  read  Childe  Harold.  Next  in 
order  comes  the  revenge  of  "  Donal  Comm,"  a  poem  very 
much  in  the  Scott  style,  and  evidencing  in  its  pages  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  vigorous  dramatic  power.  But  the 
poem  which  follows  this  latter  is  truly  an  inspired  emanation, 
and  to  those  who  have  looked  upon  the  scene  itself,  and  pon- 
dered on  its  solemn  shores  and  gloomy  waves,  the  lines  them- 
selves must  seem  like  a  portion  of  the  landscape  which  they 
pourtray,  so  wondrously  true  to  nature  has  the  gifted  mind  of 
Callanan  fashioned  his  delightful  verses.  "  Gougane  Barra^' 
may  with  justice  be  termed  an  epitome  of  all  that  is  beautiful 
in  Callanan's  poetry,  and  is,  most  unquestionably,  as  delicious 
a  morsel  of  minstrelsy  as  ever  feasted  the  minds  of  an  Irish 
or  English  reader.     We  will  now  give  it  insertion. 

GOUGANE  BARRA. 

There  is  a  green  island  in  lone  Gougane  Barra, 

Wbere  AUua  of  longs  rushes  forth  as  an  arrow ; 

In  deep-rallied  Deonond— a  thousaiid  wild  fountains 

Come  down  to  that  lake,  from  their  home  In  the  mountafauL 

There  grows  the  wild  ash,  and  a  time-stricken  willow 

Looks  chidingly  down  on  the  mirth  of  the  billow  ; 

As,  like  some  gay  child,  that  sad  monitor  scorning, 

It  lightly  laughs  back  to  the  laugh  of  tlie  morning. 

And  its  sone  of  dark  hills— oh  1  to  see  them  all  brigfat'ning. 

When  the  tempest  flings  out  its  red  banner  of  lightning; 
^  And  the  waters  rush  down,  'mid  the  thunder's  deep  rattle, 
'  Like  clans  from  their  hills  at  the  voice  of  the  battle; 

And  brightly  the  flre-crested  billows  are  gleaming, 

AAd  wildly  from  Uullagh  the  eagles  are  screaming. 
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Oh .'  where  Is  the  dwelling  in  ralley  or  highhmd. 
So  meet  for  a  bard  as  this  lone  little  island ! 

How  oft  when  the  sammer-san  rested  on  Clara, 

And  Ut  the  dark  heath  on  the  hills  of  Ivera, 

Have  1  sought  thee,  sweet  spot,  from  my  home  by  the  ocean, 

And  trod  aU  thy  wUds  with  a  Htustrers  devotion. 

And  thought  of  thy  hards,  when  assembUng  together, 

In  the  cleft  of  thy  rocks,  or  the  depth  of  thy  heather ; 

They  fled  from  the  Sajum's  dark  bondage  and  slaughter. 

And  waked  their  last  sons  by  the  rash  of  thv  water. 

High  sons  of  the  lyre,  ohl  how  prond  was  the  feeling. 

To  tliink  while  alone  through  that  solitude  stealing, 

Though  loftier  Minstrels  green  Erin  can  number, 

I  only  awoke  your  wild  harp  from  its  slumber. 

And  mingled  once  more  with  the  voice  of  those  fountains. 

The  songs  even  echo  foi^t  on  her  mountains. 

And  glean'd  each  grey  legend,  that  darkly  was  sleeping 

Where  the  mist  and  the  rain  o'er  their  beauty  was  creeping. 

]>ast  bard  of  the  hills .'  were  it  mine  to  Inherit, 

The  Are  of  thy  harp,  and  the  wing  of  thy  spirit, 

With  the  wrongs  which  Uke  thee  to  our  country  has  bound  me, 

Did  your  mantle  of  song  fling  its  radiance  around  me, 

Still,  still  in  those  wilds  may  young  liberty  rally. 

And  send  her  strong  shout  over  mountain  and  ralley, 

The  star  of  the  west  may  yet  rise  in  its  glory. 

And  the  land  that  was  darkest,  be  bilghtest  in  story. 

1  too  shiUl  be  gone; — but  my  name  shall  be  spoken 

When  Ertn  awakes,  and  her  fetters  are  broken ; 

Some  Minstrel  will  come,  in  the  summer  eve's  gleaming, 

When  Freedom's  young  light  on  his  spirit  is  beaming, 

And  bend  o'er  my  grave  with  a  tear  of  emotion. 

Where  ealm  Avoa-Buee  seeks  the  kisses  of  ocean. 

Or  plant  a  wild  wreath,  from  the  bimks  of  that  river, 

O'er  the  heart,  and  the  harp,  that  are  sleeping  for  ever. 

Now,  to  establish  the  author's  title  to  the  merit  of  exquisite 
simplicity :  we  have  ouly  to  regret  that  the  producer  of  such 
sweet  simplicity  as  the  following  ballad  contains,  has  not  given 
as  many,  many  more  such  invaluable  examples  of  this  divine 
pecuUarity. 

With  modbst  air  she  drooped  her  head, 

Uer  check  of  beauty  veiling; 
Her  bosom  heav'd, — no  word  she  said ; 

I  mark'd  her  strife  of  feeling; 
**  Oh,  speak  my  doom,  dear  maid,**  I  cried. 

*•  By  yon  bright  Heaven  above  thee  ;  '* 
She  gently  raised  her  eyes  and  sighed, 

'*  Too  well  you  know  I  love  thee.** 


THE  NIGHT  WAS  STILL. 

The  night  was  still,— the  air  was  balm. 

Soft  dews  around  were  weeping ; 
No  whisper  rose  o'er  ooean*s  calm. 

Its  waves  In  light  were  sleeping. 
With  Mary  on  the  beach  I  stray'd  ; 

The  stars  beam'd  Joy  above  me ; 
I  prest  her  hand  and  said,  '*  sweet  maid, 

•*  Oh  tell  me  do  you  love  me  ?  " 

It  is  not  alone  in  "  The  Recluse  of  Inchidony"  that  a  re- 
semblance to  Byron  may  be  traced :  he  evinces  a  kindred  spirit 
to  that  of  the  great  author  of  "  Childe  Harold/'  in  almost  all 
his  poetical  writings*,  though  his  melancholy  was  not  as  deep, 
or  so  much  steeped  in  despair  as  that  of  the  former.  Our 
readers  who  remember,  and  there  are  few  who  have  read  "The 
Siege  of  Coriutir'  who  will  not  remember,  that  beautiful  passage 
commencing,  "  'Tis  midnight  on  the  mountains  brown,"  will 
not  fail  to  observe  a  striking  similarity  to  it  in  tlie  lines  beljw ;  a 
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But  then  will  feel 

Upon  him  at4isd 
Their  silent  sweet  reproaches? 
Oh  1  that  ray  soul  all  firee. 

From  bonds  of  tourth  might  serer ; 
Oh  !  thftt  those  isles  niiKht  be 

Iler  resting  place  for  ever. 


resemblance,  albeit,  which  none  can  for  a  moment  suppose  to 
wear  the  most  remote  appearance  of  plagiarism,  which  never 
can  be  attributed  to  Callanan,  whose  ideas  are  as  fresh  as  the 
water  in  "The  thousand  wild  fountains'*  which  he  tells  us 
empty  themselves  into  the  lake  of  "  Qougane  Barra." 

MOONLIGHT. 

Tls  sweet  at  hush  of  ni^ht 

By  the  calm  moon  to  wander. 
And  view  those  Isles  of  light 
That  float  so  far  beyond  her 
In  that  wide  sea 
Whose  waters  free 
Can  ftnd  no  shore  to  boand  them, 
On  whose  calm  breast 
Pure  spirits  rest 
With  all  their  glory  round  them ; 

Ob  .'  that  my  soul  all  free  | 

From  bonds  of  earth  might  sever ;  , 

Oh  !  that  those  isles  might  be  | 

Uer  reating  plaoo  for  ever.  j 

When  all  those  glorious  spheres  { 

The  watch  of  Heaven  are  keeping,  i 

And  dews,  like  Anjielsj'  tears,  ' 

Around  are  gently  weeping;  | 

O  who  is  he  | 

That  carelessly  ; 

On  virtue  s  bound  encroaches. 

An  Irishman  who  is  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  cha- 
racter of  his  countrymen,  cannot  but  observe  in  the  dirge 
of  "  0*Sullivan  Bear/'  a  most  intensely  graphic  picture  of  that 
strong  denunciatory  power  (to  use  a  mild  word)  for  which  the 
Irish  have  ever  been  famous,  whenever  burning  injustice  roused 
their  passions.  The  ballad  has  sufficient  attractions  to  render 
its  presence  here  desirable. 


And  when  tn  aeeret  ilgha 

The  lonely  heart  is  pining. 
If  we  bat  view  those  skies 

With  all  their  bright  host  shining, 
While  sad  we  gate 
On  their  mild  rays. 
They  seem  like  seraphs  smiling, 
To  joys  abore^ 
With  looks  of  love. 
The  weary  spirit  wiling ; 
Oh  1  that  my  soul  all  free 

From  boods  of  earth  could  sever  ; 
Oh  i  that  those  lalee  might  be 
Uer  resting  place  for  ever. 


The  sun  upon  Ivera 

No  longer  shines  brightly  ; 
The  voice  of  her  music 

No  longer  is  sprightly ; 
Ko  more  to  her  maidens 

The  light  dance  ia  dear. 
Since  the  death  of  our  darling 

O'Sulllvan  Bear. 

Scully  !  thou  false  one, 

'^'oa  basely  betray'd  him  ; 
In  his  strong  hour  of  need 

When  thy  right  hand  should  aid  him ; 
He  fed  thee  ;— he  clad  thee  ;  — 

You  had  all  could  delight  thee ; 
You  left  lilm ;— you  sold  him  ;— 

May  Heaven  requite  thee  I 

Scully  !  may  all  kinds 

Of  evil  attend  thee; 
On  thy  dark  road  of  life 

May  no  kind  one  befriend  thee ; 
May  fevers  long  burn  thee, 

And  agues  long  trcete  thee ; 
May  the  strong  hand  of  God 

In  his  red  anger  seize  thee. 


Had  he  died  calmly, 

I  would  not  deplore  him. 
Or  If  the  wild  strife 

Of  the  sea-war  closed  o'er  him ; 
But  with  ropes  round  his  wlUte  limbs 

Through  ocean  to  trail  him. 
Like  a  fish  after  slaughter  (^ 

'Tifl  therefore  I  wall  Um. 

Long  may  the  curse 

Of  his  people  pursue  them ; 
Scully  that  sold  hltn 

And  soldier  that  slew  him. 
One  glimpse  of  Heaven's  light 

May  they  see  never ; 
May  the  hearth-stone  of  hell 

Be  their  best  bed  for  ever ! 

In  the  hole  which  the  vile  hands 

Of  soldiers  had  made  thee* 
Unhonoured,  uushrouded 

And  headless  th.y  laid  thQS; 
No  sigh  to  regret  thee. 

No  eye  to  rain  o'er  thee, 
No  dirge  to  lament  thee, 

No  friend  to  deplore  thee. 
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Dmr  Lead  of  taj  darling 

How  goirj  and  pale. 
These  aged  eyes  see  thee 

High  spiked  on  their  gaol ; 
That  cheek  in  the  summer  son 

Ne'er  shall  grow  warm, 
Kor  that  eye  e'er  catch  light : 

Bat  the  flash  of  the  storm. 


A  corse,  blessed  ocean, 

Is  on  thy  green  wafa   . 
From  the  haven  of  Cork 

To  Ivera  of  slanghter, 
Sinee  the  billows  were  dyed 

With  the  red  wounds  of  fear, 
OfMoiertachOge, 

Our  0*Sulliran  Bear. 


It  would  appear  that  among  the  Irish  peasantry,  a  castom 
prevailed  at  dances,  and  merry  makings,  in  which  a  young  man 
admiring  one  of  the  fair  dancers,  rose  and,  offering  his  glass 
to  the  object  of  his  admiration,  requested  her  to  dnnk  to  him. 
After  a  considerable  namber  of  refusals,  the  offer  was  some- 
times accepted,  and  considered  a  favourable  omen :  allusion  is 
made  by  Callanan  to  this  custom  in  a  choice  piece  of  enthusi- 
astic poetry,  which  affords  another  convincing  proof  of  the 
great  and  trauscendant  genius,  which  could  so  intimately 
identify  itself  with  all  the  minute  peculiarities  of  Irish  life. 
The  song  bears  the  name  of  "  The  girl  I  love,"  and  runs 
thus : — 

The  girl  I  love  is  eomely,  straight,  and  tall ; 
Down  her  white  neck  her  anbom  tresses  fall: 
Her  dress  is  neat,  her  carriage  light  and  firee  ;— 
Here's  a  health  to  that  charming  maid  whoe'er  she  be ! 

The  rose's  blush  but  fades  beskle  her  cheek ; 
Uer  eyes  are  blue,  her  forehead  pale  and  meek ; 
Her  lips  like  cherries  on  a  summer  tree ; — 
Here's  a  health  to  the  charming  maid  whoe'er  she  be  ! 

When  I  go  to  the  field  no  youth  can  lighter  bound* 
And  I  freely  pay  when  the  cheerfhl  Jug  goes  round ; 
The  barrel  is  full :  but  its  heart  we  soon  shall  see  ;— 
Come,  here's  to  that  charming  maid  whoe'er  she  be ! 

Had  I  the  wealth,  that  props  the  Saxon's  reign ; 
Or  the  diamond  crown  that  decks  the  King  of  Spain, 
I'd  yield  them  all  If  she  kindly  smiled  on  me  ;— 
Here's  a  health  to  the  maid  1  love  whoe'er  she  bei 

Five  pounds  of  gold  for  eadi  lock  of  her  hair  I'd  pay, 

And  five  times  fire,  for  my  love  one  hour  each  day ; 

Her  voice  is  more  sweet  than  the  thrush  on  its  own  green  tree  ;— 

Then,  my  dear,  may  I  drink  a  fond  deep  health  to  thee  I 

What  indeed  has  Callanan  written,  which  does  not  bear 
the  impress  of  elegance,  elevated  imagination,  copious  diction, 
and  magical  afiBnity  with  the  very  nature  of  our  scenery,  and 
the  exact  character  of  our  people  ?  Our  very  hills  and  valleys, 
the  former  with  their  towering  peaks  and  shadowy  hues,  in 
which  a  dreamy  and  delicious  gloom  constitutes  a  mysterious 
charm  ;  the  latter  with  their  verdant  and  extensive  meads,  or 
heathy  wastes  which  seem  as  though  they  were  never  trodden 
by  human  footsteps,  appear  through  the  diaphonous  medium 
of  this  beautiful  poetry,  in  such  a  way,  as  we  have  often  ob- 
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served  the  h*aves  of  an  umbrageous  tre^,  i>' 
lucici  strentiij  reflrctrd  on  a  caliri  eveniii^  m  il 
Tlie  Inshrtian  iftho  reads  the  poetry  of  Ciilb 
sarily  lay  down  tlie  vol  nine  a  more  imlrioti 
also  of  necessity  feel  himself  incited  to  incT<»i 
the  furtherance  of  his  ei>nTitrj*s  good. 

The  tliouglits  contained  in  these  Unes  wlvi 
we  miglit  ahnost  fancy  lo  hear  escaping  fron 
poor  criminal  J  in  mipreinetlttated  dii?  course  \ 
natnral  are  the  rellectionii|  and  so  apparently 
catire  soliloquy. 


How  Iiirtl  is  niy  fortai^e 

Atktl  vnln  my  repining; 
Tbt  atmng  myns  of  uiU? 

For  tlU»  yuiuiii;  nect  U  Iwlntiig  '- 

II  y  c'heflkA  sunk  stiil  siillow  ; 
WlilLf?  I  lAiif(iilil]  In  chAliiA 
In  tl]«  gAut  «f  Cbiuudk^* 

Ni?  b(*y  cif  tbe  ^iUfp 

I'^l  piny  wjtii  a  cbUil 

Artel  my  eport  wottld  be  wader  ; 
I'd  dftncci  witlinut  tJrUiig 

l-roin  momlnfc  'illl  c^cn. 
Alia  thv  Ke:»ul-lMUl  I'll  NtUVf) 

Tci  the  IJightnlRji  nf  iltiai'eii. 


A%  fiir  1i4h1  fiKrt  4c 
My  liurl  iMt  I 

My  (fiDaMMil 
Wl, 

i =-.-oi 

At  hoiwD  v'iU 
And  tbe  yxknnf  lu 

Tbe  <k4{l  wtn 
Willi  thv  dAitoe  of 

WliUe  tbii  ItiMtrt  H 
SbaU  bo  mm  \ 


gilliflirlug  of  ll)i'  p 


*  CbtimiLliL,  i.#.  the  faMtude  of  ilecetl, 

We  will  ^incl  up  our  comiiifnta  on  Call; 
our  reatiers  an  example  of  his  powers  as  a  tr 
ati  instance  in  the   poem   itself  (which  was 
of  the  forcible  exprt^ssion,   masculine  tlow 
dramatic  character  of  same  of  the  old  Irish 

THE  LAJktENT  OF  g'GKlVK. 

Bfiw  iIitthtvi  34  trifi  glory  tlmt  elr«if'd  tin  OlM^U 
ABtl  f  'i  peopi*  of  gf^^tti  nuiisDLll  5  * 

Tht  -  vtioti  1*  rod  *iib  tijcJr  if^if**; 

Aod  Li..  ,.,„..  L..   4  n»tlon*  i»  iplKliljr  iiiimoi^t 

Llltf  JL  b«rk  oTt  tlic"  wean,  loTirg  thnttcred  Aitd  ttyfi. 
On  the  l&nd  of  your  latherft  nt  Lfnglh  you  miv  loit  | 
Tin'  lii-ind  of  tht^*  jiti«Ucr  UatieicbyU  oti  ycur  t^Iiijriiii 
Anil  yiiLi  ru  Uoom'1,1  ^001  yoitr  cradke  tg  band^^e  icoi 

0  whtine  tja  tTie  liewiity  t!i*t  bcBin'd  on  tby  lirow  7 
Strong  hind  in  tlie  titLttlti !  bow  we^k  utt  tbod  noir^ 

1  l«at  heart  i»  now  I'Toleo  that  never  would  quaJl, 
Aud  thy  lilgh  BOirfi  *re  tiimed  into  wwpitig  und  iri 


*  IiuIiIaU— tli«  IilUfid  of  4e«nny,  imt<ittha  namm 
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BcWbl  4MdM  of  ov  ilrei  1  ftnom  your  home  in  th«  iklM 

O  blMt  not  yonr  sons  with  the  scorn  of  yoor  eyes ! 

Proad  spirit  of  OolUun*  how  red  it  thy  cheek. 

For  thy  freemen  are  sieves^  end  thy  jnighty  ere  week  { 

O'NeUt  of  the  Hostegee:  Con  X  whoee  higbneme. 
On  e  hundred  red  battles  has  floated  to  fune, 
l^t  the  looy  HFBM  etttl  elgh  imdietorbed  o'er  thy  deep ; 
Arlae  not  to  diame  as,  awake  not  to  weep. 

In  thy  broad  wing  of  darkness  enfold  us,  0  night; 
Withhold,  0  hright  sun,  the  reproach  of  thy  light ; 
For  fiieedom,  or  valoor  no  more  canst  tibou  see. 
In  the  home  of  the  Brare,  in  the  l^e  of  the  Free, 

AlBiction*s  dark  waters  your  spirits  hare  bow'd. 
And  oppretilon  hath  wrapped  all  your  land  in  its  shroad, 
Since  first  from  the  Brehon'sll  pure  Justice  you  stray 'd, 
And  bent  to  those  laws  the  proud  S^on  has  made. 

We  know  not  our  country,  so  strange  is  her  ftioe ; 
Her  sons  onee  her  glory  are  now  her  disgrace ; 
Gone,  gone  is  the  beauty  of  fidr  InniafUl, 
Tor  the  stranger  now  roles  in  the  land  of  the  GaeL 

Where,  where  are  the  woods  that  oft  rung  to  your  cheer. 
Where  you  waked  the  wild  cbace  of  the  wolf  and  the  deer? 
Can  those  dark  heights  with  ramparts  all  frowning  and  riven, 
l>e  the  hills  where  your  foreaU  war*d  brightly  in  Uearen  f 

0  bondsmen  of  Egypt  I  no  Moses  appears 

To  light  your  dark  steps  thro*  this  desert  of  tears ; 

Degraded  and  lost  ones,  no  Hector  is  nigh 

To  leadyua  to  fteedom,  or  teaeh  you  to  die! 

Francis  Davis^  cummonly  called  the  Belfast  man,  the  last 
of  those  whom  we  have  selected  for  notice,  has  decidedly 
very  many  claims  on  our  admiration.  Though  he  may 
not  possess  that  deep  spirit  of  meditation  which  belonged  to 
Griffin  and  Callanan,  and  though  some  may  consider  that  he 
has  not  that  profound  knowledge  of,  taste  for,  and  capacity  to 
treat  in  all  the  fulness  of  sustained  narrative,  the  "  grey  old 
legends/'  and  historical  land  marks  of  Ireland,  in  the  former 
of  which  they  have  shewn  themselves  such  masters,  and  in  the 
latter  of  which  they  have  evinced  such  extraordinary  instances 
of  excelling  talent,  the  indomitable  spirit  which  he  shews,  the 
melodious  nature  of  his  verse,  the  felicitous  turn  of  his  ideas, 
and  the  rich,  transcendentally  rich  fancy  which  sparkles  so 
briUiantly  through  his  every  lay,  adequately  compensate  us  for 
any  deficiency  which  may  render  him  unequal  to  the  others 
in  particular  attributes.  Not  that  we  would  infer  that  bis 
peculiar  beauties  are  such  as  to  place  him  on  an  equality  with 

*  Gollamh— A  name  of  Mlleslns  the  Spanish  progenitor  of  the  Irish  O's  and  Mac'a. 

t  Nlal— of  the  Nine  Hostages,  the  heroic  Monarch  of  Ireland,  in  the  fourth  century— 
and  ancestor  of  the  O'Neil  family. 

t  Con  Cead  Cath»— Con  of  the  Hundred  Fights,  monarch  of  the  Island  in  the  second  cen- 
tury ;  although  the  flgjhter  of  a  hundred  battles,  he  was  not  the  rlctor  of  a  hundred  flelda ; 
Us  valorous  riral,  Owen,  King  of  Monster,  compelled  him  to  a  division  of  the  Kingdom. 

B  Brehons—The  hereditary  Judges  of  the  Uiah  Septa. 
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the  poets  we  have  been  reviewing,  bat  that  we  dedaoe  from 
their  existence,  the  author's  right  to  possess  a  respectable 
position  among  the  leading  poets  of  his  country.  Francis 
Davis  is  essentially  a  lyric  poet,  and  one  of  a  truly  passionate 
and  energetio  order.  His  fiery  ballads  swell  out  into  full 
toned  magnificence,  as  when  a  master  hand  sweeps  the  diapason 
of  an  organ.  His  music  like  that  of  Mozart  combines  volume, 
glorious  harmony,  variety,  resistless  impetuosity^  and  peerless 
grandeur.  He  i»  not  only  "  as  full  of  spirit  as  the  mouth  of 
May,'^  he  is  also  ''gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer.'^  His 
fancy  is  elevated,  luxuriant,  and  bewitching :  the  fruits  of  bis 
Muse  are  uuexceptionably  national,  and  in  addition  to  all  these 
excellencies,  the  oright  spirit  of  independence  crowns  with  a 
halo  of  undying  light,  the  works  of  his  triumphant  genius. 
He,  alone,  of  those  to  whom  these  pages  refer,  is  still  alive, 
and  from  his  comparative  youth,  we  have  every  reason  to  ex- 

Eect  that  he  will  yet  present  his  countrymen  with  gifts  as 
rilliant  as  those  he  has  already  bestowed  ou  them,  and  natu- 
rally more  characterized  than  tlieir  predecessors,  by  all  tliose 
solid  beauties  which  ai^e  alone  can  ripen.  Long  may  he  continue 
(is  our  earnest  wish)  to  adorn  our  literature  by  gems  from  the 
casket  of  his  radiant  intellect,  long  may  he  continue  to  foster 
those  generous  impulses  and  noble  principles  which  are  alone 
the  nursling  seeds  of  liberty,  and  which  when  he  tends  and 
propagates  them)  constitute  one  of  the  highest  avocations  of, 
and  form  one  of  the  most  exalted  honors  which  can  be  con- 
ferred on  man. 

Davis  too,  like  those  we  have  been  considering,  entered 
on  the  wide  field  of  nationality  :  he,  like  many  of  those 
gifted  men,  whose  genius  shall  never  be  forgotten,  had  thought 
that  his  talents  and  energies  could  not  have  been  better  em- 
ployed than  in  working  for  his  country's  welfare.  So,  giving 
up  all  dreams  of  glory  in  another  sphere,  all  ambition  for 
literary  distinction  in  coTitemplative  abstract  subjects,  or  in 
universal  themes,  which  might  be  more  pleasing  to  a  foreign 
ear,  he  set  himself  right  manfully  to  carry  out  the  great 
object,  which  had  patriotism  for  its  motto.  A  poor  weaver  by 
trade,  hard  at  work  from  morning  until  night,  in  earning  his 
bread,  he  still  continued  to  snatch  a  moment  at  intervals,  to 
devote  to  his  darling  occupation.  But  indeed  Davis  does  not 
confine  himself  merely  to  patriotic  subjects  :  well  does  he  know 
the  art,  to  ^*  make  the  tears  of  sympathy  to  flow.''    Power- 
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full  J  can  he  toueh  the  tender  ohofda  iuour  liearto,  which  melt 
OS  to  compassion,  or  cliiU  us  to  despair.  Ue  affords  us  suffi* 
cient  iostanoes  of  that  wonderful  ability,  which  can  realize  tlie 
agouised  incurable  state  of  the  human  breast,  which  forbids -all 
consolation,  renders  useless  all  attempts  to  assuage  its  in» 
tensity,  and  feeds  with  a  sullen  eagerness  on  the  object  of  its 
grief.  In  eridenee  we  shall  hy  before  the  reader,  a  graphic 
2lu&tration  of  this  species  of  poetical  creation,  which  merely  to 
peruse  is  to  behold  the  greatness  of  its  high  dramatic  merit. 


A  MOTHER'S  LAMENT. 

They  tell  me  that  I  shovid  not  weep 

When  Hearen  calls  its  own ; 
Ahi  think  ther  that  a  mother's  heart 

Ib  tut  a  liTing  stone  ? 
They  teU  me  that  my  constant  tears 
WUl  waste  the  mother's  cheek ; 
All,  know  they  not  waie4he8e  to  ceasa 
The  mother's  heart  wonld  break  ? 
Wlien  o  er  my  soal  there  hangs  a  cloudy 

With  no  redeeming  ray. 
Will  Heaven  blame  me  If  I  try 
To  weep  that  olood  away  ? 
Sweet  Saviour,  dear, 
Look  down,  and  tetf 
Uer  shadow  from  my  Tia^* ; 
Or  take— oh,  take, 
For  mercy's  sake, 
The  mother  to  thee  too. 

Here,  many  a  holy  hour  I've  sat, 
When  none  but  Ood  did  «ee ; 
And  on  this  heaving  heart,  my  bird. 
My  beauty,  pillowed  thee ; 
.  And  wept  hi  pride  of  soul,  and  looked 

O'er  thee  and  future  years : 
And  kissed  each  dimple  till  it  snone 

A  little  well  of  tears ; 
Or  soothed,  and  made  thy  wordless  mirth 

In  infant  chuckling  rise. 
Tin  all  my  joyful  spirit  reeled 
In  tr&axf  through  my  eyes. 
My  babe,  my  dove ! 
Oh,  fiither  above, 
What  now  of  coming  years  ? 
She's  thine,  she's  thine! 
But  what  are  mine  ? 
Her  green  grave,  and  these  tears .' 


I  see  the  blackness  of  my  eoul. 

Where  all  looked  bright  before : 
My  homely  hearth,  the  willow  seat, 

The  wares  before  my  door ; 
I  see  my  babes  steal  round  my  knee, 

Hair  weeping,  half  in  shame : 
And  hang  their  iMads,  aad  whisper  low. 

When  breathing  sister's  name : 
And  then  my  wandering  flmcy  wings 

Some  sliadow  by  my  door : 
I  start,  I  shrlek**oh  no !  oh  no .' 
My  Lizzie  comes  no  dsore. 
Oh  no !  oh  no  ! 
My  lamb  of  snow, 
There's  glory  round  your  brow ; 
And  broad  and  bright 
With  holy  light, 
Are  all  your  play-grotmdB  now ! 


I  look  upon  the  flowery  mounds 


Her  snowy  hands  did  i 
I  kneel,  and  bless  ttvs  dying  flowers. 

And  kiss  them  for  her  sake  ; 
And  oft  as  drops  the  ftischia  bell 

Beneath  my  scalding  tear. 
The  phantom-echo  of  her  voice. 

Mounts,  laughing  on  my  ear ! 
Then  can  you  blame  a  mother's  hands. 

For  twining  through  her  hair. 
When  all  within  that  motiier's  heart 
Is  boiling  in  despair? 

That  eye,  that  cheek— 
Speak,  Heaven  1  speak  1 
She*8  not  a  putrid  clod ; 
My  child,  my  child. 
Thy  mother's  wild: 
Forgive  me,  oh  my  God ! 


Like  every  one  deserving  the  name  of  a  Poet,  Francis 
Davis  can  nourish  in  his  inmost  Keart  the  most  sensitive  feel- 
ings of  Love,  can  oonjnre  up  before  his  mind  the  most  golden 
imaginings  of  a  lover^s  bliss,  and  can  express  with  nature's 
most  graphic  power,  the  spiritualized  sentiments  which  are 
akin  to  the  tender  passion.  It  would  not  be  perhaps  al- 
together just  to  compare  him  in  this  particular  to  those  whose 
works  have  occupied  the  preceding  pages,  as  they  have  been  so 
eminent  in  inditing  love  soogs,  that  they  are  as  remarkable 
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for  excellence  ia  this  branoh  of  the  poetic  >  art,  as  tfaey  are  in 
any  of  iU  others.  However,  thai  all  votaries  of  Vcdub  will 
williuglj  concede  to  liini  a  respectable  share  ef  admiration  for 
bis  accomplit^hments  as  an  amatory  minslrd,  will  not  be 
doubted  by  the  reader  of  the  lines  that  folk»w.-*«- 

MY  BETROTHED. 

Oh,  come  my  betrothed,  to  thine  anxIouB  bride, 
Too  long  biTB  tltey  kept  thee  fhmi  toy  sMe .' 
Sure  I  sought  thee  hy  moontain  aod  mead*  Mthore ! 
And  I  watehed  and  f  irept  till  my  heart  waa  aore, 

While  the  fUae  to  the  fUie  did  aay : 
We  wni  lead  her  away  by  the  moand  and  the  rath. 
And  we'U  nooriah  her  heart  In  ita  worae  Hum  deattw 
Till  her  tears  shall  have  traced  a  pearly  path. 

For  the  work  of  a  fatture  day. 

Ah,  Uttle  they  knew  what  their  gnile  coold  do ! 
It  has  won  me  a  host  of  the  stem  and  trae. 
Who  hare  sworn  by  the  eye  of  the  yellow  snn 
That  my  home  la  their  hearts  tin  thy  band  be  won : 

And  they're  gathered  my  tears  and  sighs ; 
And  theyVe  woren  tbem  into  a  eloody  frown. 
That  shall  gird  my  brow  like  an  ebony  crown. 
Till  these  feet  in  my  wrath  shall  have  trampled  down 

AU,  all  that  betwUt  oa  Eiae. 

Then  ooro^  my  betrothed,  to  thine  anxiona  faiide. 
Thou  art  dear  to  my  breast  as  my  heart's  red  tide, 
And  a  wonder  It  ia  yon  tarry  so  long. 
And  your  soul  so  proud  and  your  arm  so  strong* 

And  your  limb  without  a  chain ; 
And  your  f  .et  in  their  flight  Ulie  tlie  midnight  wind. 
When  he  baha  at  the  flash  that  he  leaves  behind ; 
And  your  heart  so  warm,  and  yonr  look  so  kind— 

Oh,  oome  to  my  breast  again ! 

Oh  my  dearest  has  eyes  like  the  noontide  son ; 
So  bright,  that  my  own  dare  scarce  look  on : 
And  the  clouds  of  a  thousand  years  Kone  by, 
Brought  back,  and  again  on  the  clouded  sky. 

Heaped  haughtily  pile  o'er  pile ; 
Then  all  in  a  boundless  blase  outspread. 
Rent,  shaken,  and  tossed  o*er  their  flaming  bed. 
Till  each  heart  by  the  light  of  tlie  heavens  was  read. 

Were  as  nought  to  his  softest  smile : 

And  to  hear  my  love  in  his  wild  mirth  sing 
To  the  flap  of  the  battle-god's  flerv  wing  I 
How  his  chorus  shrieks  through  the  iron  tones 
Of  crashing  towers  and  ereaklng  thrones, 

And  the  crumbling  of  baations  strong  i 
Yetk  sweet  to  my  ear  as  the  sigh  that  slips 
From  the  nervous  dance  of  a  maiden'a  llpa, 
When  the  eye  first  wanes  in  its  love  ecllpee, 

Is  his  iool^creatlag  aong  I 

Then  come,  my  betrothed,  to  thine  anxions  bride ! 
Thou  hast  tarried  too  long,  but  I  may  not  chide ; 
For  the  prop  and  the  hope  of  my  home  then  art, 
Ay,  the  vein  that  suckles  my  growing  heart: 

Oh,  rd  frown  on  the  world  for  thee .' 
And  it  is  not  a  dull,  cold,  soulless  clod« 
With  a  lip  in  the  dust  at  a  tyrant's  nod, 
Unworthy  one  glance  of  the  patriot's  god. 

That  you  ever  shall  find  In  me  t 

lu  the  true  spirit  of  literature,  which  never  permits  the  gall 
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of  pditicftl  flcertnty  to  interfere  with  onr  appreciation  of  that 
which  iabeantifulydndapparenrly  the  warm  o'ltpouring  of  the 
hearty  we  most  neecU  (whatever  our  ereed  or  principles  may  he,) 
divest  oursdveiB  of  ail  prejudiceis  if  we  wish  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  worth  of  the  fiery  poeinis  oi'  Prancia  Davis.  Jjet  us  re> 
gard  them  in  tiie  light  of  compositions  created  for  a  certain  end, 
an  end  wliich  by  every  appearance  the  author  considered  a  cor- 
rect and  honest  one^  and  which,  if  it  fell  short  of  being  so,  was 
more  occasioned  by  the  want  of  clear-sightedness  on  his  part, 
than  by  any  other  cause.  Those  narrowing  influences  which 
have,  alaSy  too  often  regulated  the  taste,  or  distaste  of  many,  for 
cotemporary  literature,  cannot  be  indulged  in,  with  any  sem- 
blance either  of  reason,  becoming  feeling,  or  common  justice, 
and  we  are  as  much  bound  to  admire  the  literary  beauties 
(provided  they  are  unstained  by  vicious  thoughts,)  of  the  poet 
whose  volume  was  brought  out  yesterday,  with  mayhap  the  ap- 
proving stamp  of  some  sect  obnoxious  to  the  generality  of 
readers,  merely  because  they  profess  different  religious  princi- 
ples, as  we  are  to  admire  the  artistic  beauties  and  sublimities 
of  the  ancient  writers.  Convinced  that  none  of  our  readers 
will  peruse  any  of  the  following  patriotic  ballads  in  any  other 
than  a  generous,  and  impartial  spirit,  we  will  now  offer  them 
a  specimen  worthy  their  attention — 

ON  AGAIN. 


And  M»  th«  wonld-be  atom  f  ■  past, 

And  tmemen  have  outlived  it ; 
C«n  troth  he  bowed  by  fklsehood'B  hlatt, 

They're  slaves  who  e'er  believed  it : 
Let  cravens  crawl  and  adders  hiss, 

And  foes  look  on  delighted  I 
To  one  and  all  onr  answer's  this, 

We're  wronged  and  must  be  righted. 
Then  on  again, 
A  chain's  a  chain. 

And  though  a  king  should  make  It, 
Be  this  our  creed, 
A  slave  indeed 

Is  he  who  dare  not  break  it 
TU  not  in  slander's  poisonous  lips 

To  kill  the  patriot's  ardour ; 
Their  blight  may  reach  the  blosaom-ttpt, 

Bnt  not  the  fount  of  verdure : 
For  he  who  foels  his  country's  dole» 

By  nought  can  be  confounded. 
But  onward  sweeps  his  fearieas  soul* 

Though  death  Im  walking  round  it; 


Then  on  again, 

A  chain's  a  chain. 
And  though  a  king  should  make  it, 

A  slave,  thou^  fireed. 

Were  he  Indeed, 
Who  dare  not  try  to  break  it. 


And  while  ye  guard  against  the  shoals 

That  hide  each  past  endeavour. 
Give  fVeemea'i  tongues  to  truemen's  souls. 

Or  damn  the  terms  fbr  ever : 
Let  iMsmiess  wander  tlirongh  the  dark, 

And  hug  Its  own  restriction. 
But,  oh !  be  ours  the  guiding  spark  1 
Produced  by  mental  firiction : 
Then  on  again, 
A  chain's  a  chain. 
And  though  a  Idng  should  make  it, 
Be  this  our  CTMd, 
A  slave  indeed 
la  he  who  dare  not  break  it. 


Davis  is  a  *'  facile  princeps''  in  his  choice  and  manage- 
ment of  metre,  that  truant  and  rebellious  offspring  of  the  Muse, 
which  it  requires  so  much  carefulness  to  keep  in  anything 
like  order.     With  inimitable  taste  he  seleois  a  light  and  easy 
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flowing  measure  to  sait  his  ingenious  and  fancy-clad  thouglits, 
and  blending  with  admirable  skill,  the  art  of  the  scholar  with 
the  active  imaginings  of  the  poet,  he  weaves,  as  we  shall  now 
behold,  a  brilliant  woof  of  Poesy,  remarkable  for  its  rich  co- 
louring, and  epigrammatic  point. — 


FOUB  ON  THE  STEK. 

Oh.  who  has  not  heard   of  the  mystical 
power, 

Which  lives  fai  that  sweet  Httle  emerald 
flower. 

So  rare  In  the  valley,  so  prized  In  the  hower. 

Our  dear  Uttle,  rare  Httle,  eye-opening  gem  ? 
So  beaming,  so  teeming 
With  beanty  and  wonderi 
When  magic  and  logic 
Are  sporting  their  thtmder ; 
And  riving  aad  driving 
Yonr  senses  asunder 


Ohyt 


ye  a  shamrock  with  fonr  on  the 


stem .' 

When  wizards  were  charming,  with  mysti- 

eal  bothers. 
The  eyea  and  the  ears  of  onr  eIf>foariBg 

mothers, 
it  wfaiged  each  delnsion,  or  so  said  ow 

fitber^ 
And  why  shovld  their  ehUdrea  tta  powers 
condemn  ? 

Then  np  with  lU  step  with  It, 
Up  with  It  memiy ; 
Eoses  and  posies 
Are  drooping  so  drearily ; 
Lying  and  dying. 
And  Erin  so  cheerily. 
Mocking  delusion  with  foar  on  the  stem ! 


And  now  that  our  elrea  and  their  cutles 

of  ether 
(Since  Erin  and  knowledge  were  t^dking 

together) 
Have  changed  Into  gobttns  of  sabre  and 

feather. 
The  fonr-in -one-flower  shall  reason   coa> 
d«ou? 

Oh  no,  men !  for  focmen 
And  malice  and  knavery. 
Slipped  round  us,  Mid  bouDd  as 
In  darkness  and  slavery. 
Then  led  us  and  bled  ua» 
In  spite  of  our  bravery. 
For  thl»~we  ooold  amxAb«r  bot  fbne  «» 
the  stem! 

Then  haU  to  the    unl(m  of   spirits   and 

flowers 
The  past  to  the  foe,  hut  the  fotars  be 

ours ; 
For  Ulster  has  ftund  in  ber  own  Mooning 

bowers. 
The  gay  goldfiD  leaf  that  completad  the 
gem. 

Then  np  with  it,  step  with  H, 
Up  with  it  merrily  ; 
Forward  1  from  norward 
And  southward  oome  cfteertlf ; 
Munster  and  Leinster, 
And  Goaoaught  imwearlljr, 
Tdl  Erin's  £oei  aha  hatia  fov  oa  the  stam  1 


We  are  compelled  very  reluctantly  to  pass  over  great  num- 
bers of  the  beautiful  pieces  of  poetry  with  which  the  volume 
before  us  abounds.  They  who  wish  to  fathom  the  bright 
depths  of  Davis's  fancy  must  read  for  themselves ;  we  cannot 
do  more  than  exhibit  a  few  brilliants  from  the  inexliaustible 
mine  of  his  proHfic  and  sparkling  genius.  The  following  lines 
are  typical  of  almost  oriental,  imaginative  opolence.— 


DREAM  OP  A  WANDERER. 

I  looked  upon  the  ocean. 

And  I  looked  upon  the  strand ; 
I  looked  upon  the  heaven 

That  o*erhung  the  stranger's  land : 
But  the  brilliant  blue  was  wanting, 

And  the  robe  of  many  dyes. 
That  each  sea-sprung  vale  dlsplayeth 

Where  my  native  mountains  rise. 
Aad  the  wave^  like  warlike  spMts, 

In  their  darkly-glistening  ahronda, 
Rose  and  flung  their  silvery  helmets 

In  the  patibway  of  the  doads  : 


But  the  breeze  of  bracing  freshness, 
That  my  fevered  frame  did  seek. 
In  an  icy  odour  only. 

Wantoned  o'er  my  wasted  cheek. 
And  I  found  me. 
As  around  me 
Rung  the  elemental  roar, 
Heart  stricken 
And  fbrsaken, 
On  a  sterile,  stranger  shor& 
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Bat  •  ■oothlng  angel  hovered 

By  that  darUy-wrlthing  nrnln. 
And  on  dreamy  pinions  bore  vat 

To  my  natlre  isle  again 
Oh,  the  sweetness  and  the  brightoe 

Of  her  meadowa  and  her  nils. 
And  the  rainbow  tinge  of  beauty 

That  was  sleeping  on  her  hlUa. 
As  the  rosy  Up  of  momtng, 

In  the  rli>one88  of  Its  sheen. 


Burst,  and  rolled  a  gokleD  cnirsat 

O'er  the  glistening  glancing  green ; 
Where  the  little  shamrock  shaded 


Stem  and  leaf  from  human  sight, 
Underneath  the  hoary  crystal 
Of  a  cbaatened  autumn  ni^t : 

While  the  breezes 

Wooed  the  daisies. 
With  a  hearen  in  their  tone ; 

Andthefoaatains 

On  the  mountains 
An  in  ruddled  silver  shone. 


Row  I  leaped  upon  those  mountains .' 

How  I  gased  upon  that  sky  I 
Till  my  very  spirit  rerelli'd 

Through  a  gal  «xy  of  joy: 
But  the  beauteous  vision's  flultDg 

To  a  scene  of  darker  hue  ; 
And  an  ocean  strand  of  strangers 

Bursts  again  upon  my  view  ; 
And  the  mountain  billows  marshalled 

In  their  merry  might  advance: 
How  I  trembled  as  tbey  gawhoUed 

In  their  fcaiful  foamy  dance, 
What  tears  of  burning  bitterness  1 

What  frenzied  words  I  spoke  I 
My  home— my  liomc,  ah  heaven  I 

And  Urns  weeping,  I  awoke. 
But  I  found  me, 
As  around  me 

Waved  the  tawny  autumn's  pride, 
*Mid  the  pleasures, 
Yea«  the  treasures 

Of  my  native  Lagan  side ! 


There  are  very  few  of  the  present  day,  who  have  more  right 
to  our  eonsideraiion  as  poets  of  fancy,  tlian  the  subject  of  our 
present  comments.  There  is  a  ricimess  about  him  which 
seems  almost  interminable:  a  charming  command  of  the 
most  delicious  images^  combined  with  a  marvellous  power  of 
presenting  them  in  the  most  attractive  form.  Davis  indeed 
would  be  the  very  man,  we  should  now  be  inclined  to  consider 
competent  ta  take  up  our  old  traditions,  and  to  do  them  the 
justice  they  deserve :  his  brilliant  fancy  is  just  suited  to  a 
description  of  the  fairy  dance,the  wily  tricks  of  tlie  Leprechaun, 
or  the  fantastic  pranks  of  the  Phooka.  Would  that  words  of 
ours  could  induce  him  to  carry  out  an  undertaking  so  suited 
to  his  genius :  he  would  be  well  rewarded  for  it,  in  reflecting 
upon  what  he  would  have  done  for  his  country,  whose  history 
would  thus  receive  new  life,  and,  \ihose  children  would  thus  be 
furnished  with  new  incentives  to  national  exertion.  We  can- 
not refrain  from  giving  another  example  of  this  species  of 
poetry  in  corroboration  of  our  views. — 


THE  FAIRY  SERENADE. 

AwjkXJt  thee!  awake  thee .'  my  pretty  fairy 

qoeen! 
See,  the  aky  is  blue  and  the  grass  is  green. 
And  the  mmiareh  of  the  east  Is  gone ; 


And  the  blue  sky  weens 
While  the  red  prince  stee 
On  Idi  gorgeMM  golden  throne : 


And  the  spider  spreads 

Ont  his  pearly  thraads. 
And  the  young  moon  tips  BltovelMn ; 

But  as  fidnt  the  while 

Ae  a  mortal's  smUe, 
Or  the  gUnoe  of  a  dying  fawn. 

Oh,  the  gay  green  bower. 

And  the  twilight  hour 
Ere  the  sky  pate  its  iter  bloom  on ! 


And  broad  are  the  hiwns  of  your  airy  taixf 

king: 
And  well  o'er  them  glide  on  the  watery 
wing 
Of  a  love-sick  maiden's  algh. 
And  thy  crown  I'll  plume 
With  the  golden  bloom 
Of  the  blue-robed  violet's  eye ; 
And  well  fill  our  glasa 
From  a  blade  of  grass. 
And  we*n  drink  to  its  emerald  dye ; 
While  W6  dance  those  springs 
The  young  daisy  slngSt 
When  she's  kused  by  the  twOlght  fly. 
Oh  the  gay  green  bower, 
And  the  ^y  eve  hour, 
When  the  dew-lamps  romid  us  lie ! 
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And  ni  dunr  thM  tli0  mortal^t  world,  my 

WlthilB  dim,  Md  it!  dark,  «nd  the  ffolfli 
between. 
And  ita  wringing  wrongs  and  care ; 
Oh,  *tia  fall  of  guile 
As  the  wanton  s  smile, 
And  M  oold  as  tbo  miser*s  prajer! 


And  It  seams  at  most 

But  a  desert  coast, 
Sare  a  tbw  bads  wondrons  fUr, 

That  the  minstrel  child 

Reai-s  on  the  wild. 
With  that  cold-eyed  world  to  sharo. 

Then  ours  be  the  bower, 

And  the  twiUght  hour. 
And  no  Ice-eyed  mortals  there  I 


In  order  that  oar  readers  may  not  forget  that  Davis  has  aa 
additional  attribute  for  which  he  has  justly  earned  as  lauoh 
celebrity,  as  for  excellence  in  any  other,  namely,  a  resistless 
spirit  of  independence,  which  sweeps  all  low  animosities  and 
petty  cavillings  before  it,  as  a  strong  spring  tide  carries  ptT 
the  weed  which  it  tears  from  the  rocks,  we  should  not  finish 
our  remarks  without  giving  room  for  the  following  ardoat 
ejaculations.— 


WlSaSS  AND  WISHEBa 

Oh  I  know  ye  the  wish  of  the  tme,  the  true  I 
Oh,  knowje  the  wish  of  the  true  ? 
"ns  to  see  the  slave's  hand 
Whirling  liberty's  brand, 
Aa  Its  toU-nurtnned  inusbles  could  4ov 
And  the  wide  world's  oppressors  in  view : 
God  ripen  that  wish  of  the  true  1 

Then  hurrah  for  that  wish  of  the  true,  the 

true! 
Hurrah  for  that  wish  of  the  tme ; 
And  another  hurrah 
For  the  Cut  oeminK  day. 
When  the  many  shall  preach  to  the  few. 
From  a  gospel  as  pure  as  tlio  dcw^ 
Oh  1  there's  hope  in  that  wish  of  the  true ! 

Oh !  luiow  ye  the  wish  of  the  proud,  the 

proud! 
Ob,  knuwye  the  wish  of  the  prond  ? 
Tis  to  empty  thdr  yeins, 
*JCid  tbe  cmahing  of  ohalns, 
Aye.  the  veins  of  their  heart,  if  allowed, 
So  the  neck  of  oppression  he  bowed : 
What  a  holy  wish  that  of  the  proud  1 


Then  hurrah  for  that  wish  of  the  proud,  tfaa 

proud.' 
Unrrah  for  that  wish  of  the  proud. 
And  a  sweeping  hurrah 
For  the  clash,  flash*  and  neigh. 
Where  young  liberty  leaps  from  the  eload. 
That  curls  blue  o*er  her  enemy's  shroud — 
Oh !  the  world  for  that  wish  of  the  prond  I 

Oh  I  know  ye  the  wish  of  (ha  brave,  tiie 

brave! 
Oh,  know  ye  the  wish  at  the  bravo  ? 

*Tis  to  toss  out  a  laace, 

For  the  glory  of  France, 
And  to  dance  upon  tyranny's  grave, 
Wheresoe'er  its  black  banner  may  wave  : 
God  strengthen  that  wish  of  the  brave  I 

Then  hurrah  for  that  wish  of  the  brave,  the 

brave ! 
Hurrah  for  that  wish  of  the  brave, 
And  hurrah  for  the  hand. 
And  the  casque-cleaving  brand. 
That  the  rights  of  a  nation  can  eave. 
Or  redeem  by  its  world  lighting  ware-— 
Heaven  bless  the  broad  brand  of  the  brawel 


Though  few,  there  are  men  amongst  as  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  cultivation  of  poetry ;  men  whose  vigorous  intellects, 
luxuriant  imaginations,  and  strong  love  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature  entitle  them  to  be  considered  promising  votaries  of  the 
muse.  Even  these  few  might  effect  umoh  for  the  reconstruo- 
tion  of  their  country's  literature.  How  much  could  they  not 
accomplish  towards  the  illustration  of  their  enchanting  legends? 
Surely  they  do  not  require  to  be  reminded  what  more  exalted 
honor  they  might  derive  from  elucidating  the  hidden  traditioas 
of  Ireland,  in  language  suited  to  such  interesting  and  eminently 
poetical  subjects,  than  from  adorning  foreign  scenery,  aad 
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foreign  themes,  with  the  jewels  whiob  would  ornament,  witji 
far  better  grace,  an  altar  dedicated  to  t)ie  enooaragement  of 
native  talent,  and  the  preservation  of  native  story  ?  Are  we 
never  to  break  the  degrading  spell  which  compels  as  to  profess 
such  admiration  for,  and  to  exhibit  so  much  infatuated  ddight, 
in  that  which  belongs  not  to  us  bj  any  of  the  connecting 
links  of  sympathy,  kindred,  or  natural  association,  ainl  neces- 
sitates us,  10  like  manner,  to  treat  with  withering  indifference, 
all  those  appealing  objects,  principles,  and  inestimable  truths, 
which  should  fire  the  hearts  of  a  people,  with  a  flame  ua-» 
quenehable  in  itself,  and  irresistible  in  the  results  its  aotive 
intensity  would  accomplish  P  What  do  we  admire  in  the 
people  of  other  countries,  which  we  will  not  find,  by  careful 
and  impartial  investigation,  either  to  have  been  possessed  by 
oar  noble  and  chivalrous  ancestors,  or  to  be  in  our  own  power 
to  possess  if  we  ardently  desired  to  enjoy  it  P  Would  to 
heaven  that  that  silly  pride,  which  hitherto  has  confined  itself 
to  matters  of  a  genealogical  character,  would  transmit  itself 
from  the  weak  attributes  of  our  intellect  to  its  stronger  oha« 
racteristics !  How  happy  we  shotlld  be,  could  we  feel  the  ful- 
ness of  our  degradation  with  the  sensitiveness  of  pride,  and 
use  the  same  pride  as  a  powerful  lever,  to  raise  us  from  the 
depths  of  the  disgraceful  slough  in  which  we  have  been  wal- 
lowing !  Would  that  the  wand  of  some  beneficent  Prospero« 
could  remove  the  causes  of  our  incapacity  to  achieve  any 
practical  benefit  of  a  literary  kind  1  Such  men  as  Perguson, 
and  Mac  Carthy,  have  worked  some  deep  shafts  in  the  prolific 
mine  of  Irish  tradition,  and  the  ore  they  have  turned  up  has 
been  amply  sufficient  to  prove  to  them,  how  richly  it  has  been 
impregnated  with  the  elements  of  invaluable  mental  coin,  and 
how  charmingly  it  has  been  coloured  with  I  he  splendor  of 
native  fiiney,  and  the  more  enduring  brightness  of  national 
virtue,  veneration,  and  warm  genuine  feeling,  the  legitimate 
<rfrsprii|g  of  the  heart.  Their  own  experies<se  obust  have  taught 
them  the  unexampled  beauty  of  the  tales  which  abound  amoiig 
our  people,  the  curious  and  sweetly  romaatiG  garb  in  which 
they  are  arrayed,  the  sad,  yet  bewitching  tone  which  prevails 
throughout  them,  in  which  we  can  almost  fancy  we  detect  the 
melancholy  keen,  which  ever  accompaniesthe  funerals  of  tbe 
ooantry  people  in  ihe  West,  and  South  of  Ireland ;  the  unac« 
countable  suddenness  with  which  a  ^nge  is  made,  from  pas-> 
sages  of  apparently  unappeasable  woe,  to  passages  of  irresistible 
50 
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mirth,  the  deptli  of  allusion,  and  of  sentiment,  tJte  fierce  and 
VI  ithering  denunciation,  the  sweet  angelic  benison  breathed  in 
strains  of  heavenly  tenderness,  the  stormy  anger  of  revenge, 
the  delicious,  and  melting  calm  of  peaceful  serenity,  all,  all 
must  have  been  seen,  felt,  and  thoroughly  undert^tood  by  those 
to  whom  we  have  referred. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  these  po^  cannot 
h^ve  had  the  penetration  to  observe,  that  genius  allied  to  such 
scenes,  and  such  a  history  as  ours  must  have  been  wonderfully 
lieighlened  in  appearance,  and  displayed  to  much  more  con- 
siderable advantage,  than  that  which  is  associated  with  com- 
moner and  less  interesting  subjects.  He  must,  indeed,  possess 
much  less  than  the  ordinary  power  of  observation,  who  cannot 
see  at  a  glance  what  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  poetical  materials 
are  supplied  in,  for  instance^  such  districts  as  the  KiUarney 
Lakes,  with  their  numberless  legends,  and  old  castles,  and 
dreamy  solitudes;  or  Glengariff,  with  its  historic  character,  and 
the  malcliless  grandeur  ol  its  scenery  ;  the  Northern  Coast, 
with  its  gigantic  boldness,  and  its  tales  of  Goethe-like  cha- 
racter ;  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Connemara,  with  their  Pays 
and  Banshees ;  or  the  magnificent  scenery  of  Clew  Bay,  with 
its  numerous  islands,  and  monarch  mountain  of  Croagh  Patiick. 
It  is  not  possible,  we  say,  that  there  are  any  to  be  found  who 
having  heard  and  read  from  their  earliest  youth,  of  the  glories 
of  our  ancestors  both  at  home  and  abroad,  of  the  magnanimous 
deeds  of  heroism  for  which  they  have  been  distinguished,  their 
noble  simplicity,  princely  generosity,  and  chivalrousintrepidity; 
having  pondered,  (and  pondered  all  must  at  one  time  or  ano- 
ther,) on  the  enviable  state  of  refined  civilization  and  emiueni; 
learning  for  which  Ireland  was  remarkable  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  its  history;  having  dwelt  with  pride  on  all  Ua6  learning, 
and  Hat  civilization  have  done,  not  alone  for  the  glory  and 
the  advancement  of  Ireland,  but  also  for  the  ^lightenment  of 
the  world,  would  not'  burn  with  ardor  to  take  a  part  in 
illustrating  the  fame  of  that  country,  in  whose  name  so  much 
that  is  glorious,  and  holy  is  enshrined. 

Ireland  wants  a  poet ;  it  has  given  birth  to  men  whose  poetic 
genius  will  never  be  forgotten,  but  it  has  not,  as  yet,  seen  its 
poet  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Moore  cannot  be  honoured 
with  the  name  :  his  melodies,  no  doubt,  illustrate  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  our  history  ;  tlie  music  is  national,  and 
includes  the  choicest  snatches  of  native  song;  the  words  an 
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charming, pathetic,  melting,  all  true ;  but  the  sentiments,thoagh 
sometimes  purely  Irish,  are  not  generally  so  strong  in  this 
peculiarity,  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  name  of  Irish  sentiment, 
for  to  say  that  Moore's  poetry  typifies  the  heart  of  our  country, 
would  be  to  say  that  it  elucidates,  and  reflects  the  every  light 
and  shadow  of  that  sentiment ;  this,  decidedly,  it  has  not  done, 
and  for  this  excellent  reason,  that  it  was  not  written  in  the 
language  of  Irish  expression.  However,  even  if  Moore  had 
thus  written,  it  would  not  have  suflBced  to  render  him  worthy 
of  such  a  coronal  as  that  of  Ireland's  poet.  He  should  have 
shadowed  forth  all  the  peculiarities  of  Irish  character ;  its  strong 
buoyant  hope,  as  well  as  its  plaintive  sorrow ;  the  vigor  and 
comprehensiveness  of  its  designs  as  well  as  the  careless  humour 
which  it  exhibits  ;  its  manly  aspirations,  as  well  as  its  amatory 
sighs  ;  its  lusty  broad-heariedness,  as  well  as  its  sensitive  deli- 
cacy ;  each  and  all  of  those  should  be  pourtrayed,  and  every 
other  attribute  which  may  belong  to  it,  by  the  bard  who  would 
wish  to  wear  such  a  noble  crown.  And  more  than  this,  Ireland 
with  its  varied  sceTies  of  sublime  and  awful  grandeur,  and  its 
delicious  landscapes  of  heavenly  repose,  its  hills,  and  vales, 
and  woods,  and  waters,  should  all  be  mirrored  in  the  pages  of 
such  a  poet,  as  on  a  clear  sunny  day  we  behdd  the  heavens 
and  the  shores  reflected  in  the  quiet  sea.  When  this  is  done, 
and  not  until  then,  Ireland  wilt  have  a  poet,  and  its  people  a 
perennial  spring,  from  which  blessed  draughts  of  inspiration, 
and  improving  truth,  may  at  all  times  be  takea« 

N.  J.  G. 


Aet,  IL— the  valuation  op  IRELAND. 

1 .  Uand  16  Vie.,  Gap.  6S.  Jn  Actio  ummdtke  Hawi  r<f. 
lalififf  to  the  Fatuation  of  raieable  prcperifin  Irdantd. 

%.  A  Billy  aa  amended  in  Committee,  fifr  the  Vatuatumoflande 
and  heritages  in  Seottamd. 

8.  Civil  Service  Gazette.    London:  September  29tb,  1855. 

4.  Instructions  to  the  Valuators  and  Surae^ors  appointed 
under  the  15  and  16  Tie.,  Cap,  63,  for  the  un^bnn  Falsn- 
tiofi  of  lands  and  tenements  iu  Irdamdy  h^  Ridutrd  Griffith, 
I!sj.,LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  M.R.LA.,  RG.S.ii.  ^  J.; 

It  would  be  folly  to  presume  that  in  the  space  hete  allotted 
to  U8y  we  could  fully  discuss  a  subject  of  so  momentous  a  nature 
and  of  such  public  importance^  and  one  so  truly  worthy  of  the 
serious  attention  of  the  community,as  the  "  I%e  General  Talua- 
tion  of  Ireland."  We  term  it  general^  for  all  other  systems 
of  Valuatien  hanre  been  superseded  by  it,  and  we  m%y  term  it 
just^  beesfose  it  is  based  on  such  priuciples  of  justice  and  equity 
that  the  wealthy  nobleman  and  struggiiag  farmer  a^e  treated 
alike  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  laid  down  for  the  g^iid- 
anoe  c^  thpse  appointed  to  value  their  holdings.  It  is  need- 
less for  us  to  state,  that  up  to  1S26  when  the  first  Bill  was 
passed  for  the  uniform  valuation  of  property  in  Ireland,  com- 
monly called  the ''  Townland  Valuation,  the  greatest  pafftiatily 
and  injustice  prevailed  in  tlie  conntr^  as  regards  the  levying 
of  taxes,  and  in  very  many  cases  it  is  a  wet!  known  fact,  that 
the  poor  man  paid  for  the  rich.  This  injuafice  at  length 
became  so  glaring  that  the  legislature  could  no  longer  look 
on  as  passive  observers,  and  so  the  passing  of  an  act  to  le- 
medy  the  existing  evil  became  irresistible.  In  fact,  it  was 
owing  to  this  faring  inequality  of  taxation  that  we  are  in- 
debted fpr  having  such  admirable  orduancemaps  ofthe  country; 
without  such  no  proper  and  accurately  detailed  valuation  could 
be  effected.  The  Valuation  act  was,  therefore,  passed  with  a 
view  to  have  the  ^  valuation  of  tbe  knda  of  Ljeland  made  on 
a  uniform  principle  whieh  woitdd  be  pniportiinnile  torn  Bade 
of  prioe^  for  agricultural  pvodooe^  so  us  to  iitoure  ihtA  Ae 
relative  value  of  the  land  witbin  any  county  though  asonrtaiiied 
at  different  periods;  and  also,  thai  the  vahe  of  the  lands  of 
different  ana  distant  counties,  though  ascertained  at  different 
and  distant  periods,  should  be  thetwme." 


11     0 

>tf  Sfote. 
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To  effect  this  ol^ect  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  character 
should  first  be  removed,  and  to  remove  these  difficulties,  and 
eslaUialv,  as  fkr  as  practicably  a  uniform  system,  the  follow- 
ing scale  of  prices  of  i^cultural  produce  has  been  agreed  t)n 
by  th^legiriatore  as  a  slandtfdj  according  to  which  the  tene*. 
ment  valuation  is  at  present  being  made  : — 

Pef  BtfreL 

Mm  ds  C  Wheat  at  the  general  average  price  of  $eve»  skUHng$ 
IS    9  <  andsh  pmce  pa:  hundred  weighty  of  cue  hundred 

Vand  twelve  pounds. 

f  Oats  at  the  general  average  price  of  four  sAillitiffs 
.8,8^  and  ten  pence  per  hundred  weight,  of  one  hundred 

(^and  twelve  pounds. 

!  Barley  at  the  general  average  price  of  five  ehUlingi 
and  six  pence  per  hundred  weight,  of  one  hundred 
and  twelve  pounds. 

TFlax  at  the  general  average  price  oifortg-mne  4hiU- 
6    2-4  inge  per  hundred  weight,  of   one    huudted   and 
.    O^dv^  pounds. 

mu,  neti. 

{Butter  at  the  general  average  price  at sh^y-Jitfe  tAill- 
inga  and  four  pence  per  hundred  weight,  of  one 
hundred  and  twelve  pounds. 

PdotftrliTe 
▼eight* 

!  Beef  at  the  general  average  price  of  thirty-five  akill' 
ingi  and  sixpence  per  hundred  weight,  of  one  hun* 
dred  and  twelve  pounds. 

{Mutton  at  the  general  average  price  of  Jbrty-one 
iMUinge  per  hundred  weight,  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  pounds. 
f  Pork  at  the  general  average  price  ottAirty-h^oMU- 
2B     7   <  inge  per  hundred  weight,  of  one  hundred  and  twelve 
(.pounds. 

Those  of  our  readen  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Irish 
Bno-kcts^  ca^otfail  to  perceive  tlie  justice  and  fair  play  shewn 
to  tdie  Bgrioakurist  in  basing  tho  valuation  of  lands  on  the 
staadaffdiieie  giveii  which  we. copy  from  the  ^'  Book  qflmtrue- 
iitm£^  lost  valuators  and  surv^ora  employed  on  the  Qeneral 

*  Tilt  current  Market  priest  usiitUjr  quoted  axe  uuderttood  to  relate 
to  the  meat  alone ;  butchers*  profits  consist  in  the  value  of  the  offals 
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Valuation  of  the  conntry ;  as  tins  work  is  not  to  be  purchased 
we  shall  occasionally  submit  for  the  information  of  our  readers 
some  valuable  extracts  from  it,  which  must  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  those  possessing  property  in  Ireland.  The 
valuation  of  house  property  is  based  on  a  principle  equally  jast 
as  that  of  the  lands,  a  principle  productive  of  gratifying  results, 
and  the  very  signal  success  which,  up  to  the  present,  has 
attended  the  efforts  of  the  gentleman  selected  by  the  legislature 
for  the  accomplishment  of  so  onerous,  and  so  arduous  t  task 
as  the  valuation  of  a  country,  whose  people  are  ever  ready  to 
cry  out  against  the  acts  of  any  public  man  who  cannot  satisfy 
them  as  to  the  justice  and  impartiality  of  his  conduct,  and  at 
the  same  time  convince  them  that  his  only  object  is  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  How  far  Dr. 
Griffith  has  succeeded  in  this  will  appear  by  what  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  submit  to  the  reader.  The  value  of  every  house 
or  building  must  be  first  estimated  by  an  experienced  and 
competent  valuator  before  any  valuation  can  become  the  base 
of  taxation,  and  to  do  this  the  valuator  must  be  guided  by  the 
following  circumstances,  viz. : — "  The  rent  for  which  oire  year 
with  another  the  same  might  in  its  actual  state  be  reasonably 
expected  to  let  from  year  to  year;  the  probable  average 
annual  cost  of  repairs,  insurance  and  other  ex i)enses  (if  any) 
necessary  to  maintain  the  hereditament  in  its  actual  state,  and 
all  rates,  taxes,  and  public  charges,  if  any,  (except  tithe  rent- 
charge)  being  paid  by  the  tenant. 

The  equity  of  such  principles  must  be  acknowledged  by  all, 
and  that  such  has  been  fully  and  impartially  carried  out,  the 
owners  of  house  property  in  the  various  parts  of  Ireland  have, 
we  may  say,  unanimously  borne  testimony,  from  time  to  time, 
by  the  comparatively  few  appeals  made  against  the  valuation 
of  tenements  or  holdings  completed  up  to  the  present  time. 

It  must  be  observed  that  we  are  nut  now  speaking  of  the 
valuation  of  property  made  under  the  old  Act  passed  in  1S26, 
which  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  defective,  and  while  it 
was  carried  out  at  a  greater  expense  to  the  country  tliau  the 
present  or  Tenement  Act,  it  failed  in  affording  to  the  rate- 
payers  of  the  country  or  to  the  State,  that  amonut  of 
satisfaction  which  was  so  anxiously  expected.  Until  the 
Tenement  Act  was  passed  the  country  had  to  bear  the 
expenses  of  two  valuations,  viz.  The  Townlaud  and  Poor 
Law;  the  one,  so  far  as  it  went  was  good,  but  the  other  was 
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carried  on  in  a  manner  most  discreditable^  partial  and  unjust. 
And  we  have  not  the  slightest  fear  of  this  assertion  being  con- 
tradicted. Poor  Law  Guardians  were  ve&ted  with  the  power  of 
appointing  Valuators  and  Applotters,  in  the  different  Unions, 
and  the  result  was  that  when  tlieir  own  properties  and  those  of 
their  friends  came  to  be  valued  under  the  present  Act  it  was 
found  to  be  in  many  instances  from  30  to  40  per  cent  below  its 
real  and  relative  value;  so  instead  of  a  relative  valuation  existing 
in  many  Unions,  the  contrary  was  the  case,  and  as  it  happens  in 
all  cases  when  the  poor  man's  rights  remain  undefended,  he 
comes  off  second  best,  and  in  this  case  he  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  excessive  valuation,  that  his  richer  and  more  influential 
neighbours  might  be  favoured  with  what  they  considered  a 
fmir  valuation.  The  instances  of  this  nature  that  have  come 
under  our  observation  are  too  numerous  for  insertioti  even  if 
space  or  time  permitted,  but  let  it  be  sufficient  to  inform  our 
readers  that  the  injustice  which  was  heretofore  shewn  to  the 
poor  and  struggling  man,  is  now  remedied  and  should  a 
shadow  of  doubt  exist  on  his  part  that  he  has  not  been  fairly 
dealt  with,  his  appeal  is  entertained  and  considered  with  the 
same  degree  of  justice  and  impartiality,  as  that  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  opulent  lord  in  the  land. 

The  valuation  of  houses  and  lands,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
only  form  a  portion  of  the  great  undertaking  now  engaging 
our  altention,  for  we  have  yet  to  speak  of  the  system  adopted 
in  valuing  Canals,  Railroads,  Mines,  Mills,  and  Fisheries, 
and  which  present  perhaps  still  greater  difficulties  to  the 
valuator,  than  the  other  kinds  of  properly  already  mentioned, 
and  on  which  we  shall  in  a  future  part  of  our  paper  make 
some  observations. 

Before  entering  further  upon  the  subject,  we  would  have 
our  readers  to  remember  that  the  wliole  weight  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  valuation  of  Ireland,  has  devolved  from  its  com- 
mencement, upon  one  gentli^raan,  a  task  that  all  must  admit 
who  give  the  subject  any  thing  like  a  serious  consideration, 
is  replete  with  many  complex  and  aggravating  circumstances, 
which  require  mure  than  ordinary  experience,  forethought  and 
prudence  to  deal  with  them,  so  as  to  give  even  a  tolerable 
amount  of  satisfaction  to  the  public,  and  and  it  is  only  award- 
ing to  Dr.  Griffith  the  praise  and  credit  that  are  due  to  him, 
to  say,  that  never  was  an  undertaking  in  this  country  carried 
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ou  with  a  greater  amount  of  abAiijf  cnttigj^aiid  aeal^bhnn^e  him 
evinced  in  conducting  the  valuation  of  Ireland.  The  diffietd- 
ties  that  naturally  presented  themselves  were  manifolds  but 
have  been  overcome  with  almost  incredible  succesa.  20,,l58,2l? 
(icres  of  land  were  .to  be  valnedy^aud  a  relative  valuatioaaiaiiit 
tained  througbout  every  towuland  and  tenement  in  Iceland,  and 
iu  such  axnaimer  that  the  iDteredt  of  all  parties  might  be  hvAj 
oewmilted  and  general  sattsfection  given.  To  do  tbL?,  lie  sIblqiM 
be  first  acquainted  with  theohemicalcompositionof  tbo  soil^  the 
climate  that  influen(6ed  it|  the  pnoxioaity  of  the  Ia»ds  ia  tfao 
aea  and  Market  Town»y  the  anmnil  produce  it  yielded,  and  the 
price  that  that  produce  brought  on  an  average  for  a  certaiu 
number  of  years.  In  fine^  he  had  to  become  acquainted  with 
every  circumstance  by  which  property  was  affeoled  befuxe^he 
coutd«ubmit  to  tbe  public  a  valuation  thai  wa^  t»  become 
the  basis  of  taxation.  That  he  made  himself  acquainted  with 
all  here  stated,  is  manifested  in  the  little  work,  got  up  by  him 
for  the  instruction  of  tliose  employed  as  valoaiurs  uudec  hm^^ 
who  in  determining  the  .vaL«e  of  \mi^  mui^  show  tbai  it» 
geological  and  geographical  positions  have  been  duty  considered 
by  them,  at  least  so  far  as  tftay  be  necessary,  to  develope  the 
natural  and  relative  powers  of  the  soil.  To  enable  them  the 
better  to  do  this,  each  is  provided  with  a  geological  map,  aid 
for  the  character  of  this  map  it  is  onh  neoeasary  for  ua  to  asry 
that  it  is  got  up  by  the  "  Patriarch  of  Oe&loffical  Science,'* 
an  appellation  recently,  and  we  need  not  say  deservedly  applied 
to  the  Commissioner.  Bis  staudiag  as  a  gqologisA  lUeeoa  uo 
comment  from  us^  bis  fame  as  .such  has  long  since  lieen 
acknowkged  wherever  the  science  of  geology  formed  the 
subject  of  debate.  Speaking  of  the  Map  in  question  he  aays--- 

'*  By  reffremie  to  the  tamexed  Geological  Mnp  of  Irekend,  it  will  b* 
seen,  that  the  mountaia  soils  are  rafevable  geDeriilyy  to  ttleffrttiile, 
sohistQSe  7ooke>  and  aandstone.  ' 

Tb«  fertility  of  soil  13  to  tome  extent  dependent  on  tbemroportiona' 
vhioh  exist  betvean  th«  component  minerals  of  the  rock  from  wkidh 
it  may  have  been  formedi  thaa»  granite  in  ^tafa  fielipar  Is  In  dieost» 
when  disintegrated*  usually  fwvm  a  deep  and  ^asiliy  improved  Mil# 
whilst  that  Id  whic4).itiS.deioieiit«viii  be  BompaM«nfly>'iinpr<ldtf^- 
tiye.  The  'detnit«s  ^f  mica  tlaie,  and  thesc^istOM  'Vook»,«bMly 
form  moderately  friable  aoils,;  sppli^mMo  to  tilla^  amd*  pasturo. 
Soils  derived  from  sandstone  are  generally  poor. 

The  most  productivelaiids  in  irelandi  are:  situate  in  the  cat^odU 
ferous  limestone  plains  which*  aa  shottn  on  ther  Q^logi«ai  Map, 
occupies  nearly  two«thirds  of  this  country,  bat^  wh«n  to  the  aatnr- 
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allj  lertile  is^eflrecmi  tolU  of  tbis  great  dwlrict,  (breign  matters  are 
adds^j  deriv^  fron^  the  dtainifgrfitioB  of  granitio  and  trappeao  ig- 
neous rocks,  as  well  as  from  mica  slate,  cla^  slate,  and  other  sev* 
mentary  roclcs,  soils  of  an  unusually  fertile  character  are  produced. 
Thus,  the  proyerbially  rich  soil  of  the  Golden  Vale,  situate  in  the 
Kuesioiie  diatHot  extending  between  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  is  the 
Insult  of  the  intcrmtatmne  of  disiniegvatedtrap,  derived  from  the 
Domeroua  igneoua  protrusioas  which  are  dUporsed*  thnxqgb  that  die* 
irict  with  the  calcareous  soil  of  the  yalley.  The  site  of  these  trap* 
petoi  hills  is  represented  on  the  Geological  Map,  bj  a  dark  red  tint. 

Lands  of  superior  fertility  frequently  occur  near  the  contacts  of 
the  upper  series  of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  and  the  shales  of 
the  millstone,  grit  or  lower  coal  series  i  important  examples  of  thfs 
kind  will  be  found  in  the  valley  of  the  rivers  Barrow  af»d  Nore« 
extending  from  Stradbally  in  the  Queen's  County^  by  Carlow,  to 
Kilkenny,  ftc,  also  under  similar  circumstances,  along  the  north- 
eastern boundary  of  the  millstone  grit  district  of  the  County  of 
Clare,  extending  from  the  sea  coast  at  Doolin^  by  Kilfenora,  towards 
Oorrofin.  ••••••• 

The  stratification  of  the  third,  or  calp  series,  consists  of  alternai- 
tidos  of  dark  grey  shide  and  dark  gray  impure  arcillo  siliceous 
Uoiestone.  The  M>il  arising  from  the  disintegration  of  these  rocks, 
i$.  usttsJily  col^  4our»  and  uosuited  to  cereal  crops,  but  in  many  dis- 
tricts in  whioh  the  soil  is  naturally  dry^  or  which  have  been  drained 
and  laid  down  for  pasture,  this  soil  produces  naturally^  superior 
feeding  grasses,  particularly  the  cocksfoot  grass. 

Tbese  pAstttres  are  found  annually  to  improve  in  quality,  and  in 
c<»«se^uem9e^  are  rarely  faffoken  up;  suob  lands  are  esteemed  to  be 
the  best  for  fattening  beayy  beasts. 

JSxtensive  tracts^  consisting  chiefly  of  these  valuable  pastures, 
occur  in  the  district  which  extends  westward  from  the  east  of  the 
CkMinty  Dublin,  by  Trim  and  Athboy,  in  the  County  of  Meath,  and 
Qastletovndelriii  and  Mullingar,  in  the  County  of  Westmeath, 
to  £daewortJbstown«  &€.,  in  the  County  of  Loogfbrd,  (see  Oeolog* 
ical  Map.)  ^  '     . . 

Fertile  pasture  lands,  of  similar  quality,  occur  likewise  in  the 
calp  district  of  the  County  of  Oalway,  extending  westward  from 
Eyrecourt  bv  Batlydonne]hin»  towards  Athenry. 

The  fourth  series,  or  the  upper  limestone^  distinguished  by  the 
dark  blue  color  on  the  Map,  also  produises  admirable  sheep  pasture, 
aodiiS  somelooalities»  superior  feeding  grounds  for  heavy  cMtte ;  like 
the  lower  limeatone»  the  soil  of  the  imper  series  when  well  tilled^  is 
capable  of  producing  every  variety  or  cereal  and  green  crop. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  the  vahsator  should  earefnily 
attend  to  the  mineral  oomposition  of  the  soil  in  each  case,  and  a 
reference  to  the  Qeological  Map  will  freauentW  assist  his  judgment 
in  this  respect^  the  relative  positions  of  tne  subjacent  rocks  having 
been  determined  upon  sectional  aad  fossiliferous  evidence.  He 
should  abo  carefully  observe  the  changes  in  the  quality  and  fertility 
of  the  sotli  near  to  the  boundaries  of  different  rock  formations^  and 
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he  should  expect  end  look  for  svddea  traasitioiui  iron  cold,  sterfle 
clayey  soils,  as  in  the  millstone  grit  districts^  into  the  rich  unctuous 
loams  of  the  adjoining  limestone  districts^  which  usually  commence 
close  to  the  line  of  boundary,  and  similar  rapid  changes  will  he  ob- 
served from  barrenness  to  fertility  along  the  boundaries  of  our 
granite,  trap,  and  schistose  districts^  and  likewiM  on  the  border  of 
our  schistose  and  limestone  districts,  the  principle  being  that 
every  change  in  the  composition  of  the  subjacent  rock  tends  to  an 
alteration,  beneficial  or  otherwise  in  the  quality  of  the  subsoil  and 
also  of  the  active  soil." 

We  should  consider  ourselves  as  intruding  upon  the 
attention  of  our  readers  by  giving  those  extracts,  did  we  not 
bear  in  mind  the  great  interest  that  must  necessarily  be  takea 
in  anything  bordering  upon  the  nature  of  soil  in  a  ooanirj 
like  Ireland,  where  Agriculture  forms  the  staple  support  of  her 
inhabitants.  This  being  the  case,  the  following  may  be  found 
to  be  of  some  advantage  to  those  employed  in  Agricultorai 
pursuits,  especially  as  they  are  the  results  of  the  experience 
of  agriculturists  of  the  higliest  character. 

The  nature  of  Indigenous  plants  should  be  observed,  as  they  may 
sometimes  wa^iat  to  indicate  particular  circumstances  of  soil  and 
subsoil. 

Thus,  the  grasses  require  a  comparatively  large  proportion  of 
alumina^  and  therefore  indicate  a  tendency  to  clay  soil. 

Thistle,      has  been  considered  to  indicate   Strong  good  soil, 

Dockweed  and  nettle  „  Rich  dairy  )and. 

Sheep  sorrell,  „  Oravelly  soil, 

Trefoil  and  vetch,  „  Good  dry  vegetable  soil, 

Wild  thyme,  „  Thinness  of  soil, 

Rag  weed,  „  Depth  of  soil. 

Mouse  ear,  hawk  weed,  „  Dryness  of  soil, 

The  iris,  rush,  k  lady's  smock,  „  Moisture  of  soil» 
Purple  dead  nettle  and  naked 

horse  tail,  „  The  Subsoil  to  be  retentive. 

Qreat  ox  eye,  „  Poverty  of  soil. 

Under  the  head  Plantations  and  Woods  we  find  the  follow- 
ing important  information,  namely  : — 

The  condition  of  trees  is  worthy  of  attention,  as  indicating  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  thus  : — 

The  oak  requires  a  strong  clayey  loam,  but  it  should  not  be  wet 

The  alder,  poplar,  and  wUlow  thrive  best  in  wet  places. 

The  birch,  pine,  and  lank  require  dry,  sandy,  rocky,  or  gravelly 
thin  soil,  and  grow  at  a  great  elevation. 

The  spruce  fir  requires  a  deep  moist  soil,  in  low  situation,  and 
will  not  thrive  well  on  thin  sands  or  exposed  soils. 

The  beech  requires  a  calcareous  soil,  and  does  not  thrive  well  in 
stiff  clay. 
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7*h€  aih  requires  a  dry  stibsoi),  and  also  dislikes  stiff  clay. 

The  eim  thrives  in  moist  soils,  but  especially  near  the  banks  of 
rivers. 

The  irAlfor  sycam&re  must  not  be  too  stiff,  it  thrives  in  moist 
deep  soils. 

The hi/fxe  chesnut  requires  deep  loam^  but  not  in  exposed  situation. 

From  tiie^e  extracts,  fraught  as  they  are  with  useful  and 
importftnt  informatioti  to  the  agriculturalist,  our  readers  cau 
judge  of  the  practical  experience  of  the  man  entrusted  wilh 
the  valuation  of  the  country.  And  this  experience  has  not 
been  achieved  bv  casual  observations  made  iu  a  few  counties, 
nor  are  those  extracts  composed  of  mere  opinions — no — they 
are  the  results  of  long  experience,  and  careful  observation  made 
in  each  and  every  townlaud  in  Ireland.  The  following  extract 
affords  another  instance  of  the  experience  of  Dr.  Griffith  iu 
agricultnre. 

**  It  has  been  ascertained  with  suil&cient  aconraoy  that  the  weight  of 
fat  in  an  ox  fit  for  the  butcher,  is  about  one-eighth  of  that  of  the  lean. 
In  good  herbage  also  this  proportion  has  been  found  very  nearly 
to  hold  between  its  fatty  matter  and  the  sum  of  the  saccharine 
and  protein  compounds.  The  value  of  grood  pasture  will  therefore 
vary  with  the  Quantity  of  herbage  per  acre,  and  this,  for  the  most 
part,  is  depenaent  on  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  soil — 
the  method  of  grazing  too,  has  some  influence.  The  best  lands 
will  produce  about  ten  tons  of  grass  per  acre  in  the  year,  of  which 
one  beast  will  eat  from  seven  to  nine  stone  per  day,  according  to  its 
age  and  condition.  Cattle  under  similar  circumstances,  consume 
food  nearly  in  proportion  to  their  weight  Thus  ten  sheep  weigh- 
ing together  »xty  stone,  ought  to  consume  as  much  as  an  ox  of  the 
same  weight  $  on  pasture,  however^  it  is  found  that  six  sheep,  on  an 
average,  are  equivalent  to  one  ox. 

Prime^pastures  will  finish  for  sale,  two  sets  of  oxen  per  Irish  acre, 
between  April  and  September,  after  which  sheep  may  be  put  on  till 
the  December  following." 

The  extracts  we  have  given  will,  no  doubt,  be  read  with 
much  interest  by  the  agriculturist,  who  alone  can  justly  ap- 
preciate the  ability  of  their  author,  who  is  himself  a  prac- 
tical  agriculturist.  We  need  not  wonder,  then,  at  the 
wisdom  displayed  in  overcoming  the  many  obstacles  he 
had  to  contend  with  in  conciliating  the  landed  proprietors 
of  the  country,  and,  at  the  same  time,  discharge  his  duties 
with  fidelity  to  the  Government,  and  with  the  greatest 
credit  to  himself.  Dr.  Griffith  has  done  all  this,  and  what 
is  more,  he  has  done  it  at  an  expense  to  the  country,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  show,  so  small  as  seems  to  many  financial  eco- 
nomists almost  incredible. 
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As  a  public  officer  we  slipuld  b^  M^antiug  in  oUr  duly  Vere 
we  to  ouut  bearing  testimonj  to  some  of  the  manj  exeoipljarj 
features  of  the  character  of  tbia  able  and  I^^rned.  .|9entleuian« 
All  acquainted  with  him  must  admit,  and  give  him  credit  for^ 
the  upright  aad  straightforward  manner  in  which. be  baa  eve; 
conducted  the  public  ousiness  entrusted  to  liim.  In  the  poll? 
tical  afEairs  of  the  country  he  has  never  been  knowa  ,U)  take 
a  part.  la  his  employment  Protestant  and  Catholic  share  alike 
of  his  patronage. 

Interest/with  biin  bad  no  undue  iufluejace.  Abiliiu^ 
was  the  watchword .  to  the  public  service  over  which  be 
presided ;  and  if  at  any  time  charges  have  been  preferred 
against  the  ability,  or  integrity  of  an  officer  under  him, 
investigations  were  made  carefully,  and  with  ^stice  to  both 
parties,  and  his  decisions  were  always  in  accordance  witli  the 
merits  of  the  case.  But  there  is  another  circumatanoe  which 
contributes  still  more  to  the  character  of  the  Commissioner, 
and  one  we  feel  bound  to  mention  hercj,  sinoe  it  may  serve  as 
an  exam{)le  to  the  heads  of  other  Public  Departments.  It  is 
this — that  no  man  13  permitted  to.  remain  in  his  service  .who 
refuses  to  pay  his  debts,  provided  that  those  debts  can  be 
proved  to  haye  been  Uwfully  incurred  He  does  not,  of  course; 
cperce  the.  debtor  to  pay  those  debts  at  once^  but  he  enforca 
their,  payment  by  ipstalmenta  proportiond  to  the  debtor*8 
means.  In  deahng  with  the  public  in  this  manner  Dr.  Gbriffith 
has  attoined  the  well  deserved ,  and  justly  earned  reputation^ 
among  aH  classes  tu  whom  he  is  known,  of  an  honest,  straight- 
forward and  upright  man.  If  we  had  such  men  presiding 
over  all  our  .Puolic  iMstitutions,  we  should  not  have  many  of 
the  most  important  situations  in  the  country  filled  by  men 
wboae  only  recommendations  are  favoritism  and  aristocratic 
interest^  as  the  evenU  of  the  last  few  years  have  but  too  qleai^ 
proved*  Dr.  Oriffilh  is  an  Irishman,  we  are  glad  to  Sf^,  ana 
one  of  whom  Ireland  may  be  justly  proud.  Kot  alone  iu 
Ireland  have  his  merits  been  appreciated,  but  througlio^it  the 
British  Kingdom,  aa  was  testified  by  a. late  Prei^ier  \xx^  t)m 
House  of  Lords,  when  he  said  that  "  The  Valuation  pf  t^laid 
was  conducted  by  a  gentleman  in  whqm  tlie  goverjiment  and 
the  country  had  the  greatest  confidence.^'  In  7act^  throi^hout 
his  long  and  arduous  career,  Dr.  Griffith  has  given  such  proofs 
of  abiUty,  justice  and  earnest  solicitude  in  ihe  faithful  diadiaige 
of  the  duties  devolved  upon  him,  that  he  could  not  fail  to 
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enjoj  the  appFobation  of  all  pa(tie9,  no  matter  what  .their  creed 
or  political  reelings  may  be ;  and  we  only  express  tbie  feeling 
when  we  sa]f/thnt  a  more  faithful  public  ofiScer  never  presided 
over  any  brjfnch  of  the  CSvil  Service. 

In  the  fir?t  department  of  tlie  house  ho.  lOS  Lower  Baggot- 
street  is  to  .be  fonod,  in  daily  attendance  from  9  to  4>  o^cIock, 
a  gentleman  on  whom  devolves  the  whole  detafls  of  the  Valu- 
ation Service,  and  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  working 
jjtiWer  rf  the  establishment  in  motion.  Mr.  Greene,  for  such 
we  understand  this  gentleman's  name  to  be^  was  appointed 
by  the  Cominissioner  to  the  situation  of  General  Superintea- 
dfent,  an  appointment  which,  while  it  confers  honor  on  Mr. 
Greene,  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the  Commissioner,  de* 
noting,  as  it  does,  the  latter's  anxiety  to  have  "  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place.'*  Mr.  Greene,  assisted  by  his  courteous 
and  efficient  principal  clerk,  Mr.  Shaw,,  has  adopted  plans  in 
organizitig  the  oi&ce  in  question,  that  have  been,  and  continue 
to  be,  productive  of  most  important  results  to  the  public 
good.  Our  readers  are  not  to  understand  that  the  business 
of  this  public  office  is  carried  on  by  clerks  alone.  The  duties 
of  this  department  of  the  Service  afford  but  very  limited 
employment  for  men  of  that  stamp.  The  assistants  are  com- 
posed of  four  classes,  namely.  Valuators,  Surveyors,  Draftsmen, 
and  Clerks,  and  every  man  in  those  classes  is  provided  with  what 
is  termed  a  "  Progress  Sheet,**  in  which  must  be  inserted  the 
quantity  of  work  oone  on  each  day,  which,  with  the  accuracy  of 
such  work,  is  examined  at  stated  intervals  by  the  General  Super- 
intendent, or  those  appointed  by  hiin  for  that  purpose.  We  give 
a  c5opy  of  the  Valuators,Surveyor'8  and  Office  Assistant's  "Pro- 
gress  Sheets/'*  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  interest  those  of 
our  readers  connected  with  theCivil  Service  of  Great  Britain,  as 
wdfl  as  those  anxious  to  know  how  the  public  funds  allotted 
forthe  General  Valuation  of  Ireland  have  been  disbursed. 
The  Sheets  of  ihemselves  are  sufficient  to  show  How  minutely 
the  organization  of  the  office  is  carried  out,  and  the  fact  tb^t 
a  scale  of  payment  for  each  class  of  work,  derioted  at  the 
heading  of  ^ch  Sheet,  Itas  been  laid  down,  after  a  dtie  cousi- 
*deration  been  pand  to  a  fair  average  day^s  work,  manifests  at 
twice  rtiat  lio  waste  of  the  public  money  is  sanctioned  or  al- 
lowtsd  by  the  Commissioner.  By  this  means  each  man  known 
the  quantity  of  worit  expected  from  him;  and  he  knows»  also, 

*  See  Appendix  1  foi*  copies  of  thoie  thf^tt. 
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tliat  on  th«  accumCT  of  his  work  depends  his  ywomotion  •  thus 
it  is  we  find  that  t!ie  Valuation  of  Ireland  has  been  carried  on 
vrith  greater  economy  than,  perliaps,  any  branch  of  the  puMfc 
service  in  the  country.  The  following  statistics,  which  we 
take  from  the  Return  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
15th  June,  IS55,  support  us  in  this  assertion,  to  which  -we 
beg  to  direct  tlie  attention  of  our  readers. 
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♦  the  number  of  Tenements  In  the  North  and  South  Ctty  Electoral  Divisions  la  eattms- 
toA  at  36,000,  and  we  fiod  that  tbh  naniber  waa  yalned  for  tho  tnm  qoot^  aiiora;  but 
tills  is  not  all,  there  Is  soinotlilnK'  fitiH  that  even  more  redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  Com- 
minioner  and  that  of  his  Q^^aertil  Supeiinteii4ent,  Mr.  Orfeeiw,  whioH  \K  that  the  appeals 
made  iigulnat  the  Valuation  of  these  tenements  amounted  only  to  tune,  and  arveu  of  those 
weifc  subsequently  withdrawn,  Ica^nfr  but  tn-o  to  be  tried  before  the  Reconfer,  wHabb 
decision  thereon  was  glren  la  favor  of  the  valuation.  Thoa  w«  And  tha  City  af  DubUn 
valued  so  economically  and  so  accurately  and  satlsfactorllv,  that  tn  Itself  Is  sufflclenttesd* 
taony  of  tba  qiuljaeationa  of  lu  dkaetor.  Lat  vm  hope  tk«b  tlie  dtasu  of  fidtntank 
vIU  have  the  same  stitisfaction  given  them.  Counsel  for  ValuatloB,  Mr.  Marttoy  ;  ror 
•tfp^huits,  Mr.  FUzgibhoB. 

It  k  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  the  economy  of  the  •yatem 
adopted  by  the  Commisaioner  beyond  what  is  stated  h^re,  for 
we  oousider  these  statistics  in  themselves  afford  snffieiett 
testimony  to  the  just  and  careful  manner  in  which  the  public 
funds  are  disbursed  by  him.  Aa  a  great  poUk  ofiBcer,  the 
country  we  consider  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  way  in  whioh 
he  has  conducted  the  valuation  from  theeomioencemeBt*  We 
need  not  inform  our  readers  that  a  man  filling  the  poaitioB  of 
sole  commissioner  of  any  branch  of  the  publio  service  has  in 
his  |x>wer^  if  incUned,  to  lavish  and  waste  the  public  mone^ 
advanced  for  that  particular  department^  and  this^  be  it  remem- 
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bered,  he  eaa  d.9,  as  ereafn  have  often  proved^  with  woro  or 
less  iispanity^  for  great  officiaU  are,  we  regret  to  say,  too  often 
supported  bj  their  colleagues  in  acts  of  public  injustiee,  and 
protected  from  public  censure  because  those  honest  enovigh  to 
give  publicity  to,  and  declaim  a^inst  the  iRrjustice  done,  are 
tardy  in  doing  so  for  reasons  unnecessary  to  mention.     We 
have  no  other  instance,  we  bdieve,  iti  the  civil  service  of  tbe 
state  where  so  responsible  an  undertaking  as  the  valuation  of 
a  nation  has  been  committed  to  one  man,  and  certainly  the 
state  must  have  long  since  appreciated  the  services  done  it  by 
Dr.  Griffith.    That  it  has,  the  many  appointments  he  holds 
under  it  afford  conclusive  proof.  And  it  must  be  gratifying  and 
consoling  to  him,  now  merging  into  a  period  of  existence  when 
nature  must  soon  call  for  retirement  from  the  busy  and  bust- 
ling scenes  of  life,  to  know  that  he  has  upheld  a  character 
unsullied  and  unstained  through  a  long  official  career,  and  by 
bis  studious  toil  and  untiring  application  to  scientific  pursuits, 
he  has  raised  the  veil  from  off  the  surface  of  his  native  land, 
and  pointed  out  to  future  geologists  the  avenues  that  may  lead 
to  sources  of  wealth  as  yet  unknown,  but  which  the  developement 
of  those  sciences  as  yet  in  their  infancy  will  reveal.     A  few 
years  hence  and  the  tenement  valuation  of  Ireland  shall  have 
been  completed,  and  we  feel  warranted  that  the  Government 
cannot  suffer  the  merits  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Griffith  to  pase 
unrewarded.      His  efforts  to  satisfy  the  Government  and   the 
country  have  been  signalized  with  the  greatest  success ;  and 
doubtless  the  system  adopted  by  him  in  effecting  what  may 
justly  be  termed  a  relative  valuation,  will  be  found  replete  with 
many  valuable  and  practical  suggestions  to  those  who  may 
hereafter  be  engaged  in  a  similar  undertaking.    The  grand 
feature  in  the  Irish  valuation  system  was,  and  is,  to  effect  a 
xttiatitve  valuation  throughout,  and  to  do  this  the  wisest  plans 
were  cteviaed,   for  everything  that  could  in  any   way  i^ct 
property,  either  to  diminish  or  enhance  it«  value,  was  duly 
and  attentively  (Considered  by  n>en  conversant  with  the  locality 
ia  which  the  property  was  situate,  and  whose  long  and  practical 
expericiu^  enabled  them  to  advance  opinions  that  in  many 
instances  proved  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  it  must  be 
«aid»  chat  in  condmcting  the  valuation  of  Ireland  due  deference 
has  always  been  paid  to  public  opinion.     It  is  quite  unnecessary 
for  us  to  make  Ukis  observation,  as  all  parties  have  at  all  times 
we  might  taay  unanimously  admitted  such  to  be  the  case.     To 
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give  universal  satisfaction  so  far  al  it  was  consistent  with  the 
impartial  discharge  of  his  duties,  has  ever  been  an  object  of  the 
greatest  solicitude  to  the  Commissioner   of  Valuation.     In 
effecting  this  object  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  he  has  been  ably 
assisted  by  those  acting  under  him,  many  of  whom  we  would 
wish  to  mention  did  the  space  at  our  disposal  just  now  permit. 
However,  as  we  purpose  in  a  future  number  of  the  Irish 
Quarterly  to  review  the  workings  of  many  pubb'c  offices,  and 
to  place  before  our  readers  undeniable  facts  that  occor  from 
day  to  day  therein,  we  shall  recur  to  the  Office  of  the  General 
Valuation  of  Ireland,  and  give  greater  publicity  and  detail  of 
the  system  as  at  present  carried  on  in  the  administration  of  its 
affairs.    For  the  present  we  may  be  permitted  to  state,  that  in 
this  office  at  all  events  few  indeed  are  to  be  found  incompetent 
to  fill  the  positions  assigned  to  them,  nor  could  this  be  other- 
wise, since  all  candidates  must  undergo  a  strict  examination 
as  to  their  qualifications  before  they  can  obtain  employment  in 
this  branch  of  the  Gvil  Service  in  Ireland.     Hence  it  is  that 
the  per  centage  of  time-killers  and  official  dodgers  is  so  un- 
usually small. 

We  have  said  that  each  candidate  has  to  undergo  an 
examination  previous  to  his  obtaining  employment  in  the 
valuation  service.  Now  it  may  be  well  to  inform  our  readers, 
that  by  this,  examintition  is  meant  the  testing  of  the  candi- 
date's competency  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  department 
into  which  he  desires  to  enter,  and  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Griffith 
and  the  General  Superintendent  to  say,  that  the  examination 
embraces  no  irrelevant  matter  whatever,  but  such  as  bear  upon 
the  particular  and  essential  subjects  with  which  the  nature  of 
the  employment  requires  them  to  be  acquainted. 

It  is  indispensably  necessary  we  admit  that  all  candidates 
for  appointments  in  any  branch  of  the  public  service  should 
^ve  proofs  of  their  competency  before  being  appointed,  and 
indeed  so  necessary  do  we  hold  this  to  be,  that  we  would  urge 
its  being  done  not  only  in  all  offices  connected  with  the  state, 
but  would  suggest  its*  being  carried  out  as  far  as  practicable 
by  the  proprietors  of  all  mercantile  establishments,  for  the 
great  aim  of  all  parties  shouhl  be  to  have  '^  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  hold  that  the  sub- 
jects for  examination,  or  at  least  the  questions  in  those  subjects 
should  bear  more  directly  upon  the  duties  that  candidates  are 
or  may  hereafter  be  called  upon  to  discharge.     We  are  now 
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adverting  to  the  question  pnt  by  those  gentlemen  constituting 
the  Board  of  examiners  for  the  Civil  Service.  We  regret 
very  much  that  the  Government  did  not  select  men  to  examine 
candidates  for  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service,  of  a  more 
practical  turn  of  mind.  We  shall  not  enter  into  a  discussion 
on  the  course  pursued  by  the  Board  of  examiners  at  present, 
but  certainly  we  shall  consider  it  our  duty  on  a  future  occasion 
to  advert  to  it,  for  we  hold  that  the  method  adopted  by  them 
in  testing  a  candidate's  ability  or  competency  is  most  unfair  and 
inexpedient,  and  in  some  instances  borders  on  the  ridiculous. 
Judging  from  the  information  we  have  received  from  time  to 
time  regarding  the  nature  of  the  questions  put  to  candidates  at 
those  examinations,  we  feel  convinced  that  the  appointment 
of  the  examiners  does  not  afford  a  very  striking  proof  that  the 
right  man  is  in  the  right  place ;  we  hope  some  steps  will  be 
taken  by  the  legislature  with  a  view  to  have  the  examinations 
of  a  more  practical  nature ;  if  not,  we  anticipate  no  great 
results  from  the  labors  of  those  able  and  learned  gentlemen  at 
present  conducting  them.  We  shall  now  proceed  with  the 
subject  before  us. 

When  speaking  of  the  systems  adopted  in  valuing  land 
and  House  property  in  Ireland,  our  readers  will  remember 
that  we  intimated  referring  to  the  valuation  of  Mills,  Mines, 
Canals,  and  Railroads,  on  each  of  which  we  shall  now  make  a 
few  observations. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  Mills  there  are  many  conditions 
requiring  due  and  careful  consideration,  among  which  we 
daiss  the  following : — 

1.  Horse  power  and  circumstances  affecting  it. 

2.  The  quality  of  the  Machinery. 

3;  The  nature  and  quantity  of  the  work  done  by  the  mill. 
•  4.  Distance  from  Town  or  Market. 

To  determine  the  horse  power,  the  following  data  must  be 
obtained.  1st.  The  mean  velocity  of  stream.  2ndly.  The 
section  of  water ;  and  Srdly.  the  fall.  In  the  "  Book  of  In- 
structions," the  maimer  by  which  this  data  can  be  ascertained 
is  clearly  and  simply  shown.^    The  water  power  of  course  is 

*  A  horse  can  draw  a  load  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  per  hoar,  the 
resistance  of  which  is  equal  to  125lb8.  which  for  eight  hours  would  be 
«qual  to  S.OOOIbs  drawn  one  mile  in  a  day ;  this  multiplied  by  5,280  feet, 
gives  l,584,000lb8  units  of  work,  which  divided  hj  480,  the  number  of 
minutes  in  8  hours,  srives  33,000Ibs. 
61 
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only  to  be  valued  according  to  the  time  it  ^  aetn/dly  osed^  and 
to  arrive  at  its  proper  value,  we  find  that  the  time  of  working, 
as  well  as  the  notare  of  the  water  supply,  and  description  of 
wheeli  id  taken  into  consideration.  The  following  extracts  may 
be  found  interesting  to  many  of  our  readera. 

''il  horse  power  employ td  for  twenty-two  hours  *per  day,  throogh- 
opMi^y^AT  ia  valued  at  £1  158.  T^his  amouint  is  to  be  noltiplied 
})Y  the  nvmber  of  horses*  power  aficertained  for  the  mill  under  con- 
)»ideratipD.  If  the  mill  be  employed  but  half  the  year,  or  a  ffuver 
number  of  hours  per  day,  a  suitable  deduction  must  be  made. 

f  m  •  •  •  •• 

In  the  foregoing  table,  it  is  to  be  obaeryed  that  the  highest  pro- 
portionate  value  is  placed  upon  fourteen  hours  work»  inasmtoh  as 
it  is  conceived  that  a  mill  can  be  worked  for  that  number  of  hours 
at  a  less  proportionate  expense  than  any  other,  as  one  set  of  men 
can  work  for  the  whole  time. 

In  those  periods  of  the  year  when  water  becomes  scarce,  and  even, 
with  the  assistance  of  ponding,  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  hours  work 
per  day  can  be  performed ;  the  cost  of  labor  is  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  produce,  and  for  this  reason,  the  value  of  the  water  power  is 
proportionately  diminished.  Thus,  it  frequently  happens,  that  a 
ttiill  has  abundant  of  water  during  six  months  of  the  year,  has  four- 
teen hours,  water,  per  day,  for  three  months,  and  eight  horn's  far  the 
remaiulng  three  months.  In  4etermining  the  value  of  water  p^wer 
of  such  a  mill  from  the  tables,  each  period  should  be  calculated  in 
itself,  and  the  whole  being  added  win  give  the  annual  value  of  the 
water  power  of  the  mill. 

*  •  •  •  ^  1* 

It  is  evident  that  when  the  mill  works  for  different  periods  of  the 
year,  any  system  of  averaging  would  be  inaccurate,  as  the  ratio  of 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  working  bourses  not  equable, 
but  has  been  regulated  in  proportion  to  the  produce,  as  compared  to 
the  expense. 

The  valuator  will  examine  particularly  into  the  state  oi  the  interior 
of  each  mill,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  class  of  tl^e  w^ter  power; 
thus,  in  corn  and  flour  mills,  it  should  be  observed,  whether  the 
teill  stones  in  point  of  wear  should  be  classed  as  new,  Inedium  or  old, 
and  whether  this  classification  corresponds  with  that  of  th^  exterior. 
If  it  do,  as  will  generally  be  the  case,  the  same  quality  letter  will 
answer  for  the  building  and  the  water  power  ;  but  if  it  should  hap- 
pen that  one  or  more  pairs  of  new  mill  stones,  or  new^  or  partially 
new  machinery  have  been  introduced  into  an  old  mill,  a  higher 
quality  letter  may  be  inserted  for  the  water  power,  takinc*  care  not 
to  letter  the  mill  stones  too  high,  for  thougn  they  may  be  new  or 
nearly  so,  the  machinery  will  probably  be  old,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it, 
and  consequently  the  new  mill  stones  will  not  produce  the  same  effect 
as  if  the  water  wheel  and  the  whole  of  the  machinery  wer^  new. 

The  above  mentioned  circumstances  having  been  ascertained,  the 

*  Two  hours  are  allowed  for  change  of  men  and  other  contiagenciei. 
See  Book  of  Instructions  for  tables  referred  to,  pp.  66—7. 
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vtlmUst  wffl  letter  the  water  power  of  the  mill,  and  at  the  same 
time,  as  a  check  oq  such  letteriDg,  he  will  note  his  opinion  of  the 
annual  Talue  4>f  Uie  milU  includiog  the  building  and  the  water  power, 
in  the  state  in  which  he  finds  it,  and  under  all  the  local  circumstances 
in  which  is  placed. 

When  mills  are  worked  during  a  part  of  the  year  b^  water  power, 
and  a  part  by  steam,  care  ahould  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  propor- 
tion during  which  water  is  employed,  as  th«t  only  is  to  be  taken  in 
account." 

We  condade  oar  observations  on  the  valuation  of  mills  with 
the  following  table,  which  shews  the  per  centages  that  are 
applied  to  the  valae  of  water  power  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  from  towns  or  markets. 

Per  pound  within  the  town  lot. 
When  distant  from  0  to  1    mile, 
„  1  to  3       „ 

ft  3  to  5        „ 

„  5  to  8       „ 

„  8  to  10      „ 

„  10  &  upwards. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  mines^  which  no  doubt  requires 
most  carefal  consideration  and'  lengthened  experience  m  the 
valuator,  we  find  that  Dr.  Griffith  has  issaed  instmctions 
which  evidently  denote  bow  well  acquainted  he  must  be  with 
the  subject.  All  expenses  of  working  and  the  proceeds  of 
sales  for  the  past  three  or  four  years,  are  first  ascertained 
previous  to  any  valuation  being  made^  and  mines  that  have 
not  been  worked  for  seven  years  previous,  are  subject  to  no 
rate  whatever.  In  every  instance  the  valuator  must  state  the 
time  when  the  works  commenced. 

Speaking  of  the  valuation  of  Bailways,  Canals,  &c.,  Dr. 
Griffith  remarks  that 

*' '  The  rateable  hereditament*  in  the  case  of  railways,  is  the  land 
which  is  to  be  valued  in  its  existing  state,  as  part  of  a  railway,  &c., 
at  the  rent  it  would  fetch  under  the  conditions  stated  in  the  act. 
The  profits  are  not  directly  rateable  themselves,  but  they  enter  most 
materially  into  the  question  of  the  amount  of  the  rate  upon  the  land, 
by  aifectii^  the  rent  which  it  would  fetch^  or  which  a  tenant  would 
give  for  the  railway  &c.»  not  simply  as  land,  but  as  a  railway,  &c. 
with  its  peculiar  adiaptation  to  the  production  of  profit,  and  that  rent 
must  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  use  of  it  (with  engines,  car- 
riages, &o.,  the  tradinff  stock)  in  the  same  way  as  the  rent  of  a  farm 
would  be  calculated*  by  reference  to  uses  of  it  with  cattle*  crops» 
&e.,  (likewise  trading  stock.)  In  neither  cases  would  the  rent  be 
calculated  on  the  dry  possession  of  the  land,  without  reference  to  the 
power  of  using  it,  and  in  both  cases  the  profits  are  derived  not  only 
from  the  stock,  but  from  the  land  so  used  and  oooupied. 

It  will  be  necessary  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  gross  receipts  for  a 
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year  or  two,  taken  at  each  station  along  the  line,  also  the  aiaoant  of 
receipts  arising  from  the  intermediate  traffic  between  the  several 
stations ;  from  the  total  amonnt  of  such  receipts  the  following  deduc- 
tions are  to  be  made,  vis 

Interest  on  capital. 

Tenants*  j^roAu, 

Depreciation  of  stoekt 

Working'  expenses. 

Value  of  stations.* 
It  it  to  be  observed  that  the  valuation  of  Railway  station-hoiiMe, 
kc.  should  be  returned  separately/' 

In  eMiimtting  the  value  of  fisheries^  the  following  form  is 
laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  valuators,  which  together  with 
the  preceding  eitracts,  we  have  no-  doubt  will  be  found  of 
Bome  ittpotiance  just  now  to  those  entnnted  with  the  CBrry* 
uvg  out  of  the  valuation  of  Scotland. 

**  In  estimating  the  value  of  a  fishery,  the  following  ftirm  fbr  one 
year's  pruoeeda  of  a  salmon  fishery  may  -be  fovnd  useful,  as  the  prin* 
cipl9  according  to  which  the  eatimatad  valve  is  to  be  diKluced. 

nett  weight. 

lbs.        #.  d.  £  s,    d. 

1852.  February,  March,  and  April,       180  at  1     1   ......     9  l5    0 

May,         280  at  0    9^  lO  10    0 

June,        460  at  0    6  11    6    « 

.  .     Jaly»        9d0  at  0    4  15  KT    8 

£^^    8 

Ji   $.    d. 

Four  Fishermen  at  l«»|Mr  day,  for  136  days      27  12    0 

Boat,  setne  ropes  &o.-  5    0    0 

Pay  to  clerk  to  watch  and  ^aigh  fish  4    0    0 

36  12    0 

Nett  proceeds  XIO  14  8 
Frotif  what  we  bavetiow  stated,  it  will  appear  manifest  that 
not  only  has  the  valuation  of  Ireland  been  earned  on  with  the 
greatest  abilitj,  justice  and  prudence,  but  also  with  unparalleled 
economy)  and  has  giv^n  tnore  general  satisfaction  to  the  publio 
than  any  undertaking  ever  attempted  in  Ireland,  save  and  ex^ 
cept  the  education  of  her  people  on  the  National  System. 

Hie  Taloation  of  Scotland  we  understand  is  now  about  to 
commence^  and  sincerely  do  we  hope  to  find  at  its  head  such 
men  as  Pr.  Oriffith.  Doubtless  his  opinion  on  many  pmnts 
will  be  eagerlj  sought  for  by  the  Legislature,  who  by  this 

*  See  sppendizi  for  the  system  pursued  in  valuing  Bailvajfa 
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time  must  Imve  learned  to  appreciate  it.  Those  selected  by 
the  State  may  well  feel  of  what  valuable  assistance  to  them 
this  gentleman's  experience  will  be  found,  and  though  we  ace 
aware  that  objections  may  be  started  to  parts  of  the  system 
adopted  in  carrying  out  the  Irisk  Valuation  from  their  inappli- 
cability to  such  a  country  as  Scotland,  yet  taking  the  sj^stem 
generally,  it  must  be  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most  judicious 
that  ba9  ^ver  be^i  adopted.  Th^:!e  were  many  difficulties  no 
doubt  attending  the  arrangements  made  by  theOommissHoner  at 
&r^  but  ail  these  djffioulties  have  been  overoome  by  steady 
pf^^verauee  and  prudence,  aud  especially  by  the  co-operation 
of  bis  principal  offioera,  with  whom  scarcely  a  day  passes  without 
a  eonfeffence  being  beld.  This  ia  as  it  should. be^  aud  bespeaks 
a  man  anxious  for  the  faithful  discharge  not  only  of  hia  own 
kut  the  duties  of  those  under  him.  The  opinions  of  the 
praetical  and  the  experienced  members  of  bis  stafi^  were  always 
listened  to  with  that  atteniion  which  they  deserved,  and  thus 
it  was^  that  day  after  day,  he  was  hoarding  up  that  information 
on  all  points  that  bore  on  the  undertaking  in  which  he  was 
<ngi^ed>  aud  which  -enabled  him  to  give  as  he  has,  ample  de- 
nonstfation  of  his  extreme  usefulness  as  a  public  officer. 

The  advantages  that  have  resulted  to  Ireland  by  the  system 
of  Valuation  adopted  by  Dr.  Griffith  are  now  generally  ad- 
mitted. Some  parties,  no  doubt,  from  time  to  time,  have 
been  heard  to  allege  partiality  to  the  ComEgisstoner  in  carrying 
out  his  plans,  but  so  justly  and  ably  have  those  aceuvations 
been  refuted,  it  would  serve  no  purpose  were  we  to  comment 
upon  them  here.  The  Valuation  of  the  County  of  the  City  of 
Dufaliu  affords  sufficient  proof  of  the  justice  observed  in  the 
harrying  out  of  the  present  system. 

The  CoQHiiiseioners  of  Valuaiioiiin  Seotland  have  an  exam- 
ple before  tiiem  in  the  Valuation  of  Ireland,  of  •  which  they 
will»  no  doubt^  avail  tliemselvea  j '  for,  to  give  our  Sootoh 
msighbours  tliiw  merit,  .we  maat  aay  thftl  a^  good  example^  or 
a.  sottod  pjradtioal  $ugge$tiqn^  has  i  always  itedue  ii>&tteace 
withtlieui.  '  I^ite  John  J&uU^  they  area  matter*-of*fbot  people, 
aadr  cooaeqiipeiitly,  can  appreeiato  the  facts  given  through- 
out our  paper,  among  which  the  least  imix>rtant-  are  not 
that  \i\Q,Fa2uaU(m  of  the  Imh  Metropolis  has  been  effeeied  at 
'^t  per  cent,  and^  out  of  26,0DU  ienemenie,  the  valualiou  of 
hat  two  were  appealed  againAt^  and  the  appellants  defeated.''^ 

*And  thlB,  iM  itTemeinbefed,  in  X\it  &ce  of  an  increafle  of  i&70,000  over 
the  former  Poor  Law  Valuation. 
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These  are  facts  that  mast  carry  with  them  their  own  in* 
portance^  and  therefore  require  oo  comments  from  as  to 
give  them  weight  or  eifect.  The  moderate  amount  d  expense 
incurred  in  carrying  on  the  Yalnation  of  the  Connties,  ghroi 
by  us  in  the  extract  from  the  Parliamei^ary  Betun,  is  equally 
worthy  of  notice,  and  which,  no  doubt,  has  before  now  caUed 
forth  the  approbation  of  the  L^sUtote.  These  are  things 
that  afford  the  best  illustration  of  the  dTeoia  of  hanng  the 
''right  man  in  the  right  place/'  and  how  far  Scotland  wittfelkm 
the  example  set  her  is  yet  to  be  seen. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  copy  of  the  Act  passed  to  rega* 
late  the  Valuation  of  Scotland ;  and  though  it  embodies  much 
that  may  be  desired,  yet  to  ns  it  appears  as  merely  provisional* 
Many  clauses  of  the  Act  must  appear  to  the  experienced 
Yalnator  and  a  thinking  paUio  more  or  less  objectionable. 
Of  course  we  do  not  pretend  to  assume  so  oompeteni  a  know^ 
ledge  of  the  state  of  affairs  between  landlord  and  tenant  in 
Scotland  as  those  gentleoien  who  have  introduced  the  Bill, 
or  the  government  who  have  proclaimed  it  law.  Nevertheless, 
our  experience  of  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland  enables  ua  to 
offer  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Valuation.  We  therefoie 
hold  that  the  grand  and  fundamental  princi^^e  thai  should 
pervade  every  system  of  Valuation  purporting  to  be 
fair  and  impartial,  should  be  to  effect  in  every  distriet  of  a 
country  what  has  been  effected  in  Ireland,  namely^  a  relative 
scale  Ixised  upon  the  letting  value  of  property  from  year  to 
year,  and  not  upon  the  rent  that  a  tenant  may  be  obligated  to 
pay.  How  far  the  act  before  us  provides  for  the  former  ve 
shall  now  examine4 

The  Preamble  set  forth  in  the  Act  is  unquestionably  sound, 
and  if  acted  upon  is  well  calculated  to  effect  the  object  in  view, 
namely  a  unifarm  valuation.  But  the  details  to  be  observed 
by  valuators  in  attaining  this  object  we  fear,  when  brought  to 
practice,  will  be  found  defective.  For  instance,  on  perusing 
the  act  we  find  that  '^  the  Commissioners  of  Snppiy  of  each 
county,  and  the  magistrates  of  each  Burgh,  shaQ,  as  occasion 
requires,  appoint  one  or  more  fit  and  proper  persons  to  be 
assessors  or  assessor  for  the  purposes  of  the  act.^'  Is  it  not 
reasonable  to  infer  from  this  that  the  valuation,  or  rather  the 
"  Bent  EoU,*'  of  each  district  will  be  quite  independent  in 
themselves,  and  conducted  on  quite  different  principles,  for 
those  appointed  must  be  more  or  less  influenced  by  those 
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mrtkB  Id  twrtjing  out  their  plai*  of  raloation  ?    80  br,  there- 
fore^ it  appears  to  us  that  a  uniform  valuation  under  such 
circumstances  is  untenable.    Again,  we  find  that  the  Ck>urt  of 
Appaal  is  to  consist  of  those  verj  persons  who  have  appointed 
the  asseteovB  or  assessor  of  property  in  each  district.    Now 
we  considertUs  rather  an  unwise  provision^  for  we  bold  that 
•nob  a  tribunal  must,  under  (he  very  nature  of  things,  be 
soAiewhalinoUned  to  favor  those  they  have  employed,  and 
therelore  not  sufficiently  impartial  to  fairly  test  the  ability  and 
disinterestedness  of  those  men  delegated  by  them  to  act  as 
valuators*    In  the  5th  Clause  the  folbwing  passage  occurs  : 
'*  In  estimating  the  yearly  value  of  Land  and  Heritages  under 
tUs  act,  ^e  saoK  shall  be  taken  to  be  the  rent  at  which  one 
yoar  with  another  such  liasds  and  Heritages  might  in  their 
actual  slate  be  reasonaUy  expecte4  to  let  from  year  to  year, 
and  w]iera>  such  Lands  luvd  Heritages  are  bona  fid^  let  for  a 
yeafiyrsnt'couditioDed'  as  the  fair  annual  value  thereof  with- 
out uva^shtn^or  oonsideration  other  than  the  rent,  shall  be 
ikfttiitt&siicK  taken  to  be  the  yearly  rent  or  value  of  such  Lands 
and'  Herifai^s  in  terms  of  this  Act."    Now  if  the  Bent  Boll 
is  to  'be  taken  for  the  actual  valuation  as  here  staled,  we  would 
ask,  where  is  the  necessity  for  another  valuation  to  be  made  P 
Landa  of  the.  same  quauty  and  yielding  the  same  amount  of 
prodaee  when  similarly  husoanded,  may  be  let  from  year  to 
year  in  adiqining  estates  or  townlands  on  very  different  terms, 
as  the*  vawators  in  such  cases  are  to  be  guided  only  by  terms 
agreed  on  by  the  landlord  said  tenant  in  returning  the  valu- 
ation of  those  lauds,  a  valuation,,  be  it  remembered,  that  is  to 
form  the  basis  of  future  taxation.     Such  a  system  we  hold  to 
be  defeetive,  since  it  has  been  considered  by  those  fully  com- 
petent tO'jiidge  of  such  matters,   that  no  valuation  should  be 
affected  hf  any  private  contract  made  between  landlord  and 
tenant. 

There  a»e  maay  other  clauses  in  the  "Act''  which  we  fear, 
when  they  come  to  be  acted  upon,  will  be  found  objectionable. 
Aflsoag  theoa  we  notice  Clause  £.  which  says — 

^  Ik  order  to  the  Uiaking  up  of  ValuAtions  and  VaJnation  Bolls 
of 'Lands  and  Heritages  in  Scotland,  belonging  to  or  leased  by  Rail- 


way or  .C^nal  Complies,  and  forming  part  of  ttie  undertakings  of 

•        • il  for  H( 

>perpersoi 
and  Canals  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act ;  and  the  remuneration  or 


such  Campanies,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty  to  appoint,  as 
^        ■  ■  ofRi" 


occasion  requires,  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  be  Assessor  of  Railways 
and  Canals  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act ;  and  the  remuneration  or 
salary  to  be  paid  to  such  Assessor  of  Railways  or  Canals,  in  respect 
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ofihip  ^n  (djne  and  troaW^  :tuA^ io^Moet  »f  4^7. 9WrV>orfOifa«r 
Ofiixi^rs  vhom  he  may  be  allowed  oj  tne  Commissioners  of  Her 
M'ajesty's  Trctosury  to  employ  in  the  execution  of  his  duties  under 
tfaift  Act,'  'ehiill  b&fTted  iVdm  tlhie  to  time  by  th«  said  Oommissioner*! 
of  Her  Maje0t(jr'ft  Treomir^ ;  vqA-  tmh  AttMstip  of  Rnlvsje  «iA 
Canals  sh^l^  ]lM»f(H'a  miteriog  on  cbe^lu^esof  (hi4.0ftc«>  k^,Bwwf%^ 
faithfully  and  honestly  to  perfoi;n),  the  duti^.tjbi^eqf^  af^4.^^^^  ^f 
removeable  by  her  Majesty  at  pleasure.*^ 

;  TJlow  why  a  separttte  faloatOT' sHonlA  be  delated' ioftltt^i^ 
this. kind  of  property  Mema  to  us  strange,  and  filtfMyger  *sMI 
tluoltbe  shoiilek  be  paJdfrom  tlie'^faQdi^  of  the  CoMpaftiet^  and- 
biaaalafy  6z&i,  net:  by  thetn  iiof  bf  the  Ckunmi^ettMieMiof 
YdoktikMn^  but  by  the  Lord^  (A  Her  Mtfj^fifty'-e  Treoioryj  'W«r 
fotbQir<Qiferitigf  our  opinioti  oil  thte'ponil  fbrfkie  ^pMeeht^'lMt 
ite  fear  that  such  a  proe^ediog  wflt  be  found  balmiMted  U^  igjtf^^ 
rise  tamany  disputes  betfvelsn  th68e  who  fix  tbe  9alaHe8'6f'th# 
valuetoreaod'those  who  are'topaythem.       '  •;'.•. 

Wb  shall  proofed'  «cl  farther  \tith  our  ootnttiehte  wpoff  tbe? 
detbila  of  ihe  aet  before  ns,  but  owif  truH  tbat  tH^  pe($p)e  («^ 
Sootland-.viH  meet  at' the  haiicM  of  "those  afpdnti^' bf  t)ie 
I^egtalsatam.tD  ooacbict  the  valiiition  of  their eountrjry  the  Mm4^ 
ainount'  of  justice. and  ^nerafl'iatisfactJon  thafk^hate  bcfen- 
glvfcn  iovthc  ifirfi'fiiblie  'by  Dr/Griffltfc,  whoif'gffilty^f' 
aiftult  ia  carrying  out  the  valufation  of  Irefand*  it  was  hl» 
otercfflMCstaBss  iir  saViog  tile"  state  and  the    coUYitry  'ex^- 
pensck-  We  say  OTierearnes*iiess,  for  those  whom  be  himaelf 
adkuc^lifdgte  etititJed:  to  higher  Temutieratioii  tlian  that  whflch 
tl)ey  reeeivie,  bbt  Whom  he  fbela  himsetf  ^rot' empoWefeit  Uy 
cQjnpeiiaafto    as    ho  would    wiA,  offieers  wbb  ha^e  faityi! 
fuJiy.disaliargfed  their  duties  fer  iipwarA*  of  twenty  yeaw,  iwiw 
set  i|<»*pn»visioiii  mode  for  them  in  their  declio{i«g  days:   Th» 
Bn  Griffith'  himself  relets,  but  the  nature  of  the  vdaatiiui 
serVieeiflsachiasrcndewitMnevitable,  and  !io  itriiat*  reaiaia 
uqltss  ihe  state  interlferefe,  ahd  it  is'  but  just  to  say,  •  that  in  no 
department  <iif'/tl>e  Civil  fler?ie*  are  the  officers  more  entitled 
to- the  fasor.     In  ill  other  paMi(J' offices,  wlien  it  pleased  Pit^- 
vid^ncetto 'afflict  their  (Officers* \i«ith  illwess;  their'  pay-  a<till  ran 
on,  and: tim^'enaWedthsm 'to  meet' the  expenses  incurred  by 
indiaposilion ;  buit  Lens  it  was  not  the  case.     If  a  man  were 
thmnfflio^eil/li^  was  deprived  cff  this  privilege,  and  fh>m' the 
low  salary  he  received  when  able  to  discharge  his  duties,  many 
long  mcaitbt  passed  over!'  him  before  the  sick-bed  expenses 
wero  defnjvei    Le^  not  obr  retidei^  eonmder  for  «  momeni 
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that  Dr,  Griftth'  was  to  tlame  for  thid  state  of  things.    No,  he 
^as  not  nor  is  not,  for  frequentlj^  has  he  ^roitted  the  hardship 
thai  such  arriQgiameota  ex^il.  •  On  what  grounds  the  Com*' 
auasiener'oail  be  aoaii«dr  of  «aiufHiig  this^affran^ehr^Biity  or  being 
aoce«8ai7  tcy it,  we  arfeat  ^' loss  la'know.    The  etil "exists  no 
doubt,  and*  one  dishei^rtenin^  ih  the  iitipost  to  those  who  have 
spent  the  prime  of  their  life  in  the  valuation  service,  and  who 
wna'afVnowledged  by  %ht  GomiDiasioiier  himself  to  be  £utbfal 
8(id  effioMuA  fublio  servants.    WhatifaaLegislaibiirewiil  daia 
thaeaaea  AhiitmiiBt^iti  a  few  jears  be  bcougiituiulekri their  ndtioe^> 
i^aimidQisiy  looked  fofcwavd  loby  tbose  Whoae  claims  to  sitpem^ 
auMatipa  •are  nf o^t  uegcttt  arid  imdtsMablek!    Wd<  chxmoto  for  af 
laoHietit^'eiMiertain  theop^moh  tbatiiheunappeah  farHneans^to^ 
sttp^oiit  tiiem  in  Ihmrshoriiptoageit&ibeigravi^  will  benUowed* 
to  be<inade  iBr  vain.    This  lu^iicstitMtably  would  be'imsound-^ 
policy,  a  policy  that  would'refieetMie>^i«aie6t' discredit 'on  a 
gditeimmeDi^leBS  liberal  and^  civilized  tkinihat  of  the  British 
Bmplre/   The  're9uU  of  sHoh  a  prooesdtng  cm  thepait  of  the 
Gk^verbmeal}  wcfM  proi^  deMimenta)  in  the  extiieme  to  thr 
paMio  eerviee»  loWhoi  teifUaflMk>  underaiiGh  oircumsteaoeBy  • 
m^M  take  an^iiiiterast  beyond  ^be.  passing  hour  in  duties  they 
miglil'be  ^ngag^d  0{k>ii  ?   And  even  sddb  an  kiMresli  would  be 
battmfiffoeiiaryvnfQrike  employ^'  would  say,  so  long  as  I  am 
able  to  wwik>ao  Img  shall  I  be  retained,  but  when  siebMBB  and 
oU  Age<i3Qitie>oii^  Ood  help  me  lund  th«ee  depending  on  me  for^ 
si|pf)Ovt.'   ttmajji  bersaid  by  ceoiiomirts^aildphilaQSiropistSy  jf 
yoa  Willi /tb^lb>aoiuetha&g  .should  be  put  by  for  the  nriny  day^ 
bull  in  replyjjo  tbi»  we.  regpret  to^eay,  that  from  what  hdve  come 
under  .our  uoitioe  Mnoe  iim  ataiting  of  the  Ibihh  Quamarlt,  > 
the  riiny  dajjrs^aiie  proved  .but  toa  many  4o<  those ^  engaged 
upon  the  Gmleral  Yaluation^  of  Ireland^    Some  twetity  years' 
and  upwards  have  found  many  of  them  devoting  their  solo* 
time  and'attentioD  to- th&du<iea  and. service  of  their  ooutttryi 
and  if  indispoaed  for  one  single  day,  the  oounftry  was  not  dts- 
poaed*  to  allow  th^m  that  single  day's  pay.    Tins  is  a  fact  that 
no  persoa^dare  to  contradict,  and  can  it  bo  possible  that  after 
submittiag  tO'  tMsi  treatment^  and  bearing,  with  it  patiently, 
men  ahatt  oot  redeive  io  their  advanoed  and  helpless  age  some 
coropena^oni  irjom  that  state- and  oountry  they  have  so  faiths 
fully  servod  I 

We  sludllnot  engage  tliO' attention  of  our  readers  farther 
uponlfbiiv  aotdDubtt^portant'Saljoeti  but*  we  shall  firom  lime 
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to  time  adfert  to  tbe  sabjeet^^or  we  deem  il  dn&  entitled  Up 
the  consideration  and  attention  of  every  ^xmtempotaryi  and 
one,  the  propriety  of  which'  will  no  doobt  in*  some  •  short  time 
to  oome^  be  orged  with  mneb  greater  ted>  aod  eoffnastiiesi'  t^ 
the  adroctttes  of  ja^ticeaild  fatv  pky.    U  some  piagvision  bcr 
not  made  vokintarily  fay  the  staie  fev  soeb  mow  aa  we  ailadeito^ 
the  eomntry  will  be  {breed  to  provide  Ait-  ttnn  tiifough'  the 
mediam  of  work^houses,  a  peovisienwhlehi  whib  ft)  dogtadev 
the  Incipient  of  eharity,  isalls  forth  puUieioditMre  andr  oottM 
demnatioA  upon  the  state*     In  coKcslodiBg  out  oiisenratiaBsaf. 
pwsent  upon*  the  aabisQl  of  BuperaiinQaition,  lei  ns  hope'tiuii? 
slepawiU  be  taken  by  the  preieM  gOFernrnttit  ta  aMemte  the 
grievaoees  under  which  many  old  and  long  tried  pnfain&aer^ 
iKants  are  suffering*  This  indeed' would  be  iwtding  fresh  latmb^ 
to  that  government^  ^nnder  whipb  it  has  {leased,  pnivideoae  tO' 
ordain- the  fell  ^  des|M)tasm'and.the  exfeensien  of  fsoedom  and 
religions  liberty*    It  is  the  impemtiarer  duly  devolving  lipsai: 
every  government  to  provide^  for  ibeir  publsB  offieeis .  iHk  ioeun 
dedining  yeats,  pieovided  ihot  tbrir  os«biot  'and  fridifitli  diai^ 
charge  of  their  dutissr  entitled  tbem  to  suoh  a.  privilege^  a&d- 
we  hokl  it  to  be  most  ereditable  to  those 'gotvemments  tfas^t  do 
this.    The  Officers  who  have  served  <m  the  fakiation  ef  I»r 
land  were  sobjeot  to  greater  hasdsbips  ond^diaadvaiitages^  tinar 
those  serving  in  any  other  depavtment  of  the  pubbc  osrvisB^ 
as  has  been  already  proved.     It. is  tberefose  we  feel  (mtselvBS 
boond  thxottgli  &  sense  of  jnstieeF  to  mge  ike  claims  of  .-mai^ 
df  those'  men  on  the  special  atteutioitof  theiegisli^uie.  %aly 
amd  justly  may  they  soy,  '^  here' wo  ^are^jiftBf  spending  Inm 
twen^  to  thirty  yeaars  in  theseirfiee  el'tho:  stbte,  'and.d-wiiig 
that  period  enjoyed  nor  recevwd  angbt  beyond > the  qmattmid 
hard  earned  >  wages  of  each  dily  that  we  have  worked.    la  m 
few  short    years  me  ahaU)  be  incapacitated  for  labour^  and 
our  &mtlies  may  look  in  vain  to  us^  ton  support  ^iwo  could  not 
save,  for  we  never  had  the  means  to  do  soy  oar  wages  wszo 
small,  and  oUv  demands'  and  Ubsurigreatiw    Tkesoea»  bo  tto 
doubt  whatever^  thait' with -'Soob  a  governaieDt  as  that  now 
administering' the  laws  of  Ehgkad,  thsv  appeals  oft  soofarmen 
in  their  declining  years^ will  not  be  pertniitedtto  be  madein.VBiii; 
no>  tlie  govornmeat 'must  lsel>  bonitd'  to  do  justaee  to  those 
men,  and  especially  if  testimony  to  the  rights  of  tbeir  daims 
be  home  by  Dr«  Ghriffitb,  wifao^  in  suoha'oase,  no  appoehensbn 
may  be  entertained  of  his  acting*  with  that  justice  which  has 
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at  aD  times  ciiara^iised  bis  aols  as  a  public  officer  of  Ihia 
Brilisb  goveinmenU 

Ifi  ia  witii  muoti  xelaotasce  iadeed  thai  we  ask  tbe  attenticHi 
of  OOP  TBadara  to  an  artirie  that  api^ened,  in  'tb«  ottmber  of  Tk^ 
Civii  Serviee  OM6Ue,o(  tha  .2iteh  of  Saptember  laat^  wbach^ 
iivdeed,  vaoMiy  say^  acfeiiaitod  as  ift  a  great  degrea  to  take  up 
tka sabjeotof  tkeOenaral  Vakatien  -of  Irekud*  The artiebi 
ve  aUudb  to,  ia  a  tndst  imntoBj,  fake^  and  dastardlj  attaok^  ki«I 
oaij  ofiiihotiajatem  adopted  in  oairjiag  oa  the  Yalaalion 
Semae,'  but  wJiat  ia  still  wocse,  upon  thftohaiBCter  of  the  Goai«4 
Maaicaier  himself. .  In.  order,  to.  show  our  readera  how  gvoond^ 
leaa  and  anjost  the  papet  aUaded  to  isi  we  shall  take  it 
by  pieoe-meal,  and  jeplj  to  every  aooQsalion.  Ihtreiii  ooaftssnedi 
Kid  thfen'wait.the  verdict  of  an  iinpreHidiced  puUic^  Bei>ce 
emtedng  opmi  the  task,  sot  Dnlyidevolving  aipon  aa^  but  also 
upon  etery  hogh^rauKled  and  impartial  contemporaiyy  we 
\ng  toimpiicssiUpoD.tha  mifids  of  oar  readers^  among  whom^ 
no  doubt*  wiU.be  the  editor  of  the  pqxer  whose  eolnmus  we 
aiaeeiely  xegrotfaave  bean  disgraoed  and  degeaded  by  the  inn 
aeition  of  tbe  fake  and  cabuDMous  article  in  queation,.  (hat  we 
hftre,  and  do  appreciatetbe  okjeot>  for  which  Ti$  Civil  Servk$ 
Quietie  waaatacted^  natoely^  to  defend  the  officers  of  the  C^il 
Sarricefcom:  theeoDtttoiely  of  those  under  whom  cireuacistanoaa 

Shttre  placed. them^  and  to  eCEeot  this,  it  muat  jaatly  be 
tfaisJDBnial  has  aided  mast  mateidaJJy, for  in.  its  pages^ 
week  alter  week  we^  peruse,  with  the  greatest  interest  indeed^ 
stateaieuts  aod  faots  fiat  every  lover  of-  justice  aauat  feel 
indebted  In  these  who  have  been  instruaieatal  in  giving  theo» 
publicity.  The  following  is  the  first  extract  from  the  article 
whicht  appeared  in  The  OiM  Serviee  Gituiie  of  the  2<9th  Sep-* 
tember  last,  to  which  wc  -would  direct  the  attention  of  out 
readers :  ''  To  Doomsday,''  writes  the  buoyed  and  perplexed 
author^  ''  would  that  farce  of  looking  fur  Ireland's  Yalttatioa 
kave  been  carried,  had  not  the  public,  disgusted  with  the 
iadioosness  and -compkaity  of  the  operation,  and  mindful  ol 
its  giant  expendiituffe,<  turned  it  aside,  and  by  the  Irish  Valunr 
tiott  Amendment  Aot  of  15  and  16  Yic^,  Cap.  68)  substitu* 
ted  therefor  a  Tenement  Valuation/'  Now  by  thia  stotement 
it  is  obfioBS  that  the  writer  coBaqplaiaa  of,  to  use  his  own 
word?,  ^the  giant  expenditure  of  the  operation/'  And  by 
and  by,  as  will  be  found,  he  declaims  against  the  economy  by 
which  the  ^^  opeialuon"  baa  been  earned  on.    Again,  he  stated 
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pleMity  of  the  ••  operatiofi/^  Nbw  the  /r*Wfe  fe  wt%  -rorch, 
flttd  lei  u&  hopd  timt  the  #nU^  ck)e»-  ]K]f^>ito<igTh<e^hitift6^f  i^ie 
fiublic,  and  doing  so,  allow  himself  to  be  carried  awa;  by'feel-* 
ings that  tiet^r  existed  in  tlie^mhids  of  the  rMl^puiUe  agiftist 
what  to  hiki  appears  a:  ^  tedi^ki  and'tomplej?  idpt^um,*'  iltid 
with 'whtob  the 'public  ttMt'<li«'»onititims  ift  AMs^y99S  d»: 
^ted.  Well  l>r.'Oi«ftlh''^ti»t ¥egmihe'dfty,'n«(f  tbe^liotHf^ 
tbatanch  kpuiMc  b^t»itti«4Ksgtist^  wi^btht^'''  t«ili6U^e^  amt 
cofflplexil/' of  an  •'ojwratioiij'*  wkich  the'hMdirtg'jomrnafe  trf 
Irriand  seem  to  adn^ire  i^at^dlj^^  sin^forwhie^  eomibittees  of 
appeal  were-  foolishly  pleaMd  to  piaf^'a  vote  of  thanbd  sofvew 
qoenily  to-ils'-Arfeot<^r.  -  '"'  •  '•'  '  "  ■  ••"'  •■ 
■  We  are  tmiy  to  pay  -the*  gfeateal  Aeftfenee-to  pttfcUe 
epttriM  ttt;<  all  time9,  bat  really  Uft  thd  p^eBeM  iiutotieeF 
ire  f^l  boiHid  to'  express'  out  regret  -at'  the  'igfiGMhc«, 
iTB  ehall  Tiot  isay  the  unpfeeede»i(fd'falseh<k>d  of''ttM  Writer,  or 
rather;  the  parl^  who-furmsih^  th#'*wtt^,  M^th'tbe^atiwterato^i 
aible  andfattle^Afonnatkm  eoiltbined  ill  th^  6xtm(5t^4iei«gtvetf; 
^'Jfir.  Richard  Griffith,*  eontiiHids'the  writer,  ^*'lli^  j^edenfc 
iectoi0i\t''of  some  three  ^hattsindpoiinde  a  year^*  frbin''4te 
public  co£CeiSyWaa-tbe-pareiit~-of-ilus^joby  and  be~4R;iU  ibcfpv« 
US  for  saying,  that  ten  >y ears  agdf  it  .was  fully  expected  .tba^  the 
job,  such  jis  it  w«9^  might,  couM/ and  would  bafr^bem-cav*' 
pitted/'  To  the  first  statement  we  have  only  to 'say^thiit  it  fe" 
untrue^  and  mauifesis  on  the  part  of  the  wnter^a  total  igno^ 
ranee  of  the  ineoaoe  that  Dr.  Or^th  derives  frcttd  the  ^'  pablie 
coffers/'  the  writer  grossly  exaggerate*  tlie  suto,  attd  we  ftd 
bound  to  say,  that  there  is  no  public  officer  in  the  aervioe  of 
Gveai  Britflun  mote'iinnleqciateiy  »«iiiiem^  for  fad^  aervicesy 
as  we  could  prove,  did  we  deem  it  necfe^^ritjj^  or  tia!ltjd  for, 
but  we  consider  it  suiBeient  to  deny  tlie  statei^aent;  uuule  by 
the  Wfdter,  in>lhe  joaraal  alluMl  to/  Aa>tto  (be*  other  stgte^ 
ment,  w^  hegfo  ftifermtlie  #tit(^;that'had  .IDri'Oriffth  con* 
Bidered  it  expedient  to  proceed  with  the  'f oWnland  system  of 
Yalciaiiott,  tbe*^' job,''  as  he  terms  it^  woald  teetimpleledlolig 
before  the  expiration  of  the  tjme  stated  above.  Btit  the' Com- 
missioner seeing  that  a  nu>re  detailed  Taluatioft  waa  requi^te, 
and  that  by  it  all  ottier  YaltiHtMiv  might  >be  avpefseded,  and 
thereby  saving  the'  country  frofn'  "  glatit  expenditure,"  he 
dcemea  it  advisable^  and  ia  fact  Jiis  duty,  to  urge  upon  the 
legislature  the  passing  of  the  Tenefldent  Aot^  nrfaMi''  they  «lid^ 
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and  of  whiohntbef'^ftpd  1he<^n«ti;  hftve  jmt  fletktoiiiitor.te 

s^ti^fied.  M  to  il«  b^nQflfial /result  to  bot^i^itheGotiiitttfaioiienf 
ofthe  EUnoaoailMped  Eetates^  Court  .wiU  be  QVier.roiidy  to  Wv 
tertimoaijr."'^  .  s  .  .......  -        .1 

w  Speaking,  of  Dju  CmMh  hims^If^  tjie  w-ritar  of  .(ihQ  nrtielo 
$tiite9.-^''i}ia  patnwa^  howevert  were  ttoodi«9  <rf  ihe  Ugheal 
(^lJilgfy«iid  iMicas^^gg^itbQmdimiffidbljri  mid  thr^mgh/tbcm 
\^  iaisliiU  doin^  Ae.vidiiatiQB  o{  Jrel»ttd>)teioeiiiente,  iriiboirt 
tff^gy^iGQpacity/or.iiMdgSEieiit  for  tthe^  wprk.*  tki»  JV-.tiiiOUh^ 
b;  iono  ^  tho^e  &0ak$<  o£  &voritioiii,  observable .  e^eially  tA 
Ii:daadi(baativ«8,<€<;K)ti]if^  m'bis.  .ooJoforAaJble  poat^f  oooi^ 
miasionec/^f.aU  tbo  yalm^ioD^t  aad  o£  all  the  ^molummita.'" 
We  scarcely  know  whether  to  pity  this  wciter,  for^lhe.nn&oiMid 
fltfrtf^.^f ^JbifhO^j  ^  iBary<9l'  at.bis imperion^iiQeiKrhmh^ {nro- 
BQPBoa«  this  patjTOBflt  o|.  Dr^  .(jriffith  noodles^'  aDd  no^dt^a 
of  .tb«  fir^t  qiaaaty.  .Tb«  most.iearBed  atateamftn  oC'  tbe 
%ge^  and  «wn(of.tb^gr/mt0rtr*il9iAii4}So  rodisaQoh^  and.  e^erjr 
IffrA-iimtsmntiot  balaod.  for  the  iast^'thifty  yeara  and 
oj^w^anky.ibmfA:  pabroni^^  .9ppre«ia^ed»  r  a^d  udmimd  thie 
gentl^aci^  vbom.tbio  writeEiin  Xie  €ivii  S^rviM  -GmeU^!  \9 
pleased. tq  a$8aU.  <  Of  ooufs^.e^reYy  man.  la,  a.  iwt  connltfy  MkQ 

>-:  ..'■■  I  li.  .. — til    .>!.*.    .1  ■■;    f,.<;;    t(.   Ji.  h<,.m  .ihw...-.    .••;..,;>..:.?  n i 

''*  The  TKl^^bns  undef  this  Aei  B  »'!id^7  tTtn/lV.  e.  &I.  Afe  nowafl 
swpenedet  <l>3r  tha  AnlbaBqiidnl'  Ad  of  Idi  and  Id  Tlc/>€.  68  (irltii  the 
fl|ip|deip^tai..AP^  <4  Jlr7  Yi^i  ^'  9>  ja. order  to  ia«lie.  qae  ttaif^rti^ 
TaluatioQ  9f  tands  and  tenements  in  Ireland,  wbicli  maj  be  used  for 
all'  public  ftfld  local  assessments,  itfid  other  rfttfng,  the  tenement  being: 
■tiU '  CMmstitoiM*th«  iinit^-viid  a '  ii£nr  ]H!Mni)e  Bl^ 
1119^  «piio^pt  y^Uvtb^-ahAoged <K>0(Mtioff  pf  our,  pro^uottte fndiiftsarf, 
4ax  being  included,  but  potatoes  omitted,  in  the  new  schedule,  and  the 
'v^ustioM  previouiljr  ma^de'  remaiir&igf  fisced  until  reTisod  under  this 
Act;  la  well  ttamtetaa  topreacot  «tie  vaMrm  scideof  vtiue  ba^  oa 
thaaltaroi  table  of  mrioe*. 

Tnis  V  aluation  is  now  in  force  for  poors-rate  and  all  other  assessments. 
tbn>ug1]tout  theprdTin6e»of  IieiMter  ati^  Munster,  witlt  the  exception 
of  tiM^ovntanaf  ijoogfonl  and  <Xa«t«  ITbaoibar  ootmtieKDf  Ireland 
ar^  still  vnder  theP^wnbm^  YalqatiflOt  which  wiJU.  be  frAduaUy  sapef* 
aeded  for  taxation  purposes,  according  as  the  Tenement  Valuation  ia 
complete.  '^    "^       • 

Th0a>  the  VahuAioti  .«f  eadi  J?dQr  l4«r  Union,. County  or  Bu»n)r« 
when  fioi^  xatified,  iy.to  cpn^inne^^.fprce  fbr  fourteen  ywt%.  at  tba 
termination  of  which  period  anv  of  these  divisions  may  undergo 
revisSoQk  tipon'stStabte  r^i^e^titati^hb'  made  to  thai  effect  by  the 
OooatjiOhutd  Junest  andappTDTodiiT'tba tovd liicutonan^  ef  ir^and^ 
Tlie  execrutlen  of. this  Vab^a^oa  hi^s  b^n  mtrusiLed  to.  the. same  eSMant 
agency.  Dr.  Griffith  and  his  Staff 'who  conducted  the  foriher  Valuations, 
thus  securing'  a  loerti^  iialfbnai«br  in  j^Mcij^le  auf  praetiec,  by  en^ploy* 
ingof  ttae'siteinetniinentalllgrk?'  '   '>  ^ 
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£ii|^4  m  at  Kbeffyio giw  tspaMin-to fau opMoiis  on  My 
points  and  why  iK>t  oor  amteiuapoimy  do  tii6  iteme^?  He 
loakea  a  sveeping  a»ertioii,  and  veniiirea  a  veiy  TMsh  opifrioti, 
when  he  states  that ''  all  Dr.  Griffith's  patrons  wei»  noodles.^ 
We  think  the  learned  ?  wiitar  nvould  fiad  it  mtfaer  diAciiit  to 
Minfy  the  publio,  as  to  the  toatiifalMss  of  his  bold  assertion, 
iMff  indeed  vould  we  advise  him  to  sAtampt  st,  ai*  hunt  n^  till 
ha  aeqniies  a  move  petite  siyk  of  esnposidMi  we^lfioed  vxA 
sagr  a  more  finished  style,  for  in  its  wsf^  there  exfats  no  room 
for  improveoumt. 

•  To  the  attack  made  npon  the  energy,  jndment,  and  eapaoiCy 
of  JDr>  Qtii&Aj  we  forbear  to  make  any:  eefly  Myond  ^adnsing  the 
amthoraf  thefbolirii)  disbonorafaiB  aod  finaitiiess  altaoki  never 
again  to  subject  himself  to  such  public  ridiculoorhaiaard  there- 
pulation  of  a  jommal  tliat^  if  pmdeatly  oondsotedj  wili  be  falind 
prodnctiireof  moBtvalnafaleresolta:  andnowasvegardatbeft^akis 
of  fiarouffitismy  eqpeciatty  obeervafafe  in  Iiriand^wwehoiild  mj, 
iliat  the  man  who  makta  such  an  asscrtioni  knows  vory  liUie 
of  wheit  he  speoka  about^  and  we  do  wot  hesitate  to  saji 
tluit  ignorance  of  the  administmtioB  of  aiMra  in  Ire^nd 
only-  ootid  have  caused  oar  kamed  eontemporary  to  make 
this  and  other  asstftions  throughout  the  attack  on  Com- 
missioner Griffith — surely  it  cannot  be  envy  P  "  The  Irish 
Tenement  Valuation/^  pcooeeds  the  writer,  ''in  almost  every 
locality  where  it  has  been  received^  has  been  fonnd  fbll  oif 
errors,  and  in  consequence  of  the  nefarious  systems  of  very 
insufficient  payments  to  the  men  who  do  Dr.  Griffith's 
work  in  DubUs^  it  is«  and  must  be  imperfeoUjF  performed.^ 
The  malicious  aspersions  contained  in  this  portion  of  our 
contemporary's  statement^  call  forth  the  censure  of  every 
right-minded  individual.  Instead  of  the  tenement  valuation 
being  found  full  of  errors  in  almost  eveij  locality  where 
it  has  been  received,  the  very  opposite  la  the  case;  of 
eouvse  theve  may  have  been  some  few  discrepancies  as  to  the 
names  of  '•  occupiers/'  who  change  so  frequently  in  the  pre- 
sent age  of  emigration,  but  save  those^  we  hold  it  to  be  an 
incontrovertible  fact,  that  never  was  there  an  undertaking 
more  accurately  and  efficiently  accomplished^  than  that  of  the 
general  valuation  of  Ireland,  under  Dr.  Griffith.^  Wkat,  let  ns 

*  Indeed,  the  unportanoe  of  thia  VatoAtaiMi  %o  pnrchaserB  and  pio- 
prietors*  either  in  calculnting  market^e  price  or  letting  vatet»  doet  aoc 
appear  to  be  duly  estimated.  At  the  bea4  .of  tl}e  woiii;  mm  aa  inde&li- 
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aak  our  DMdees,  is  mofenttaraik^exiMtot^'thAn  tbitjigteti^ 
manlike  Dr.  Oiiffiih^orhiBaroprensntatire  Mr.  Greene,  fihouJ4 
have  Irom  time  to  time  to  €oci>imiev  a  few  emdoes  aiid  diseaa«- 
tented  individiidfi :  well  might  it  be  said  in  the  present  case 
vhat  was  vrittea  of  the  celebrated  8ur  WiUiam  Petty 
by  Ds.  Griffiifa'e  late  able  and  imrned  coibagae,  the  Meaeat 
Undfur  Secretary  ior  Iseland :  ^  ^.  Bunil^/^  vritea  the  tearaed 
gentleman,^'  ia  always  more  active  than  fiiandahip,  and  tHit 
km  who  &el  or  fancy  theaiielvfif  iojuisd,  at>e  jhrimore  cian|<^ 
rons  and  more  heard,  than  the  many  who  are  honeaUy  aarv^ed 
and  satisfied.  The  true  app^lda  to  'the  gnnt  foK^  of  public 
<9inion>  as  time  movea  on.aiul  angce  gieSaailyaab&id^ 'and 
from  that  Mbonal  tbe  anaol  hns'ikiaig  been  ioi^or^ble  to  tbe 
werkofDr.:Petty,"t:  .  ,  . 

Kbw».  we  oonfiNB  we-  ana  at  a*  Una  to  asoartakir  ^by  >wliii|; 
nott^ves  the  eutbor  of  the  attaak  ipaa  ]li&iieiioed>  to '  make  aiioh 
fake  aod  taaJaci^v^uaatatemeHlaaa  pervade iit><{pom  beginning  to 
mL  .  He  eertotnly  mnat.  have  thought'  that  -  the  taste  of  the 
Irifh  .reada»,.of  bis  jonsnai.  haa  dageaaratady  aMd.^^hat 
th^r  high,  appreciation  of  troth  waa  degetiedatiDgi  also.  "  Mrw 
Griffith's  a  final  valaatioBtforaoothriContinae^'tlie  writer 
in  the  GaaeUe  ;  ^'  nothing.of.thB>kiad;.il!i8  wmpfy^aq  eateosive 
fraud  upon  the  rate-pams^M  'Jiet  itbe-Bntisb  Lagiaiaittee 
be  dissolved  and  its  mcmbecs  befiortkwith^oed  at'thetrii>anal 
of  public  juatice,  and  visited  with  that  punishment  ahioh  their 
gross  eensorableccmditot  entitles  themto,  foDi^maining  unheed* 
ful  of  the  "  extensivte  frandf  mule  upon  the  rate^payers  of 
Ireland  lor  /so  many  years.  Thia^  and  only  thia,  can  appeaae 
the  angac  and  htal  the  wounds  that  the  miaoMiiageid  and 


gahle  man  of  business,  whose  ^tensive  prftctu^al  Imowledgie  of  the  geolo- 
^cftl  fttate  of  Ireland  afforded  the  sbundest  data  for  ascertaining  the 
prodi»ctlre  cffipaMliiiesof  its  boUb.   M^.  GHftth^s  private  Mi^tteclioolfl  to 

practice  of  Valuation  that  has  yet  Qi>|>eai-ed,  and  the  correctness  and 
assiduity  with  which  these  were  carried  out  under  the  gurantee  of 
snndvy  appeals  and  leMsions  are  tmque9tioniib1e.^>/)*om  an  abk,  nunt 
UHifi^ilwui  tttcuUarly  iM«re$^ng  f^Mg  on^  "£ms^tUion  pnd  Vaiuatwn 
and  purchase  of  Land  in  Ireland,  by  John  Locke,  E^q.*  A.B.^ 

*  Colonel  Larcom  is  of  course  included  in  the  list  of  "  noodles,**  men- 
tioned l^  the  writer  in  the  Civil  0brvice  Gazette,  and  he  also  **  ear- wig. 
ged  "  the  other  *'  noodles "  admirably,  while  preparing  together  w^th 
Dr.  Griffith,  the  peaent  unrivalled'  ordnance  maps  of  &eland. 

t  For  the  Review  of  this  work,  see  the  Sixth  nund)er  of  the  laisn 
Qdabtirlt  Bstww,  (Vo!.  It.)  ' 
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inBcmmie  vftluaiaon  of  Irdand  has  inflicted  i^a  the  patriotic 
heart  of  the  able  writer  in  the  Anglo-Irish  Philattthropist,  for 
such  he  would  have  us  suppose  it  to  be,  through  the  interest  he 
takes  in  our  affairs  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 

Here  come  other  statements  equal  in  amount  of  truti  to  those 
gone  before. ''  Besponsible  officers,  such  as  Clerks  of  Unions,  are 
committed,  through  the  defects  of  this  valuation,  to  excessive  de* 
lays  and  exce6sivedifficttlties,convincingly  sustaining  the  opinion 
we  express.  Different  results  can  hardly  be  expected.  They  are 
traceable  ina  great  degree,  if  not  wholly,to  thebad  managemeut  of 
the  Dublin  offioesat  f  itzwilliam-place  andinBaggot-street  Men 
are  here  found  crowded  into  apartments  on  starvation  pay-«  and 
deprived  of  the  stimulus  of  reward,  and  condemned  to  a  hopeless 
task  work.  Unwilling  labor  is  thus  obtained  whose  defective 
results  are  beyond  revision.''  In  the  statement  heire  made 
there  is  tnanifest  a  great  disrespect  for  the  truth,  or  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  fects  which  he  takes  on  himself  to  adduce  for  the 
information  of  the  public.  Now,  instead  of  crowded  apartments, 
many  regard.  Ibem  as  being  almost  vacant,  for  were  they  so 
numerously  occupied  as  the  writer  would  have  na  to  believe, 
we  feel  Httle  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  from  his  pen  would  never  have  emanated  so  unkind  and 
so  untrue  an  allegation  as  we  are  now  noticing*  He  speaks 
<rf  starvation  pay,  starvation  pay  indeed  might  it  be  considered 
if  whot  he  states  were  the  case — which  is  as  follows ;— ''  There 
are  about  sixty  clerks  supposed  to  do  good  work  both  in  quality 
and  quantity,  and  manv  of  them  to  sustain  families,  at  a  rate  of 
08.  6d.  per  day  salary  for  every  full  day  worked  at  the  forge/' 
Never  was  a  statement  more  false,  never  were  the  public  more 
misled  by  .any  writeriand  we  hold^  never  more  disgusted  at  any  fa- 
brication fraught  with  futility  and  enmity.  From  an  able  letter, 
an4  one  setting  forth  tilings  as  they  really  are  in  the  office  of 
the'  General  Valuation  of  Ireland,  and  which  was  written  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Shaw,  in  reply  to  the  article  which  i4)peared  in  TJke 
(XoU  Service  Qazeite  of  the  29th  ult.,  we  give  the  following 
«stract }  how  the  Editor  of  that  journal  must  have  felt  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  letter  alluded  to,  can,  no  doubt,  be  better  conceived, 
than  expressed  by  us : — 

'^I  have  now  to  refer  to  th«  statement  vhich  is  made  of  the  rates 
of  pay  to  the  Clerks,  Draughtsmen,  Surveyors,  Valuators,  &c.,  ia  the 
SQrvioe  \  a  statement  which  displays  more  ingenuity  than  candour, 
and  which  presents  no  resemblance  to  the  system  in  actual  operatic  o. 
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I'^rom  it  tTie  pnblie  would  be  led  to^Mppdieihal  t(be  iftaitimtinfor  tfae 
{ta^ment  of  professional  Surveyors  u  6s,  per  ^p  an4  Ihat  ^  ^  tbe 
.clerks  are  employed  at  2s.  6d.     I  subjoin  a  table  which,  while  it  is 
compiled  from  the  same  documeat  from  which  jour  informant   ex- 
tracted his  information,  differs  from  his,  inasmuch  as  he,  for  the  fur- 
therance of  his  own  views,  suppressed  altogether  the  amount  pa?d  to 
those  who  perform  the  importanH  duties  of  teryiee,  andmeirely.  fm* 
nished  the  public  with  a  list  of  the  salaries  of  tha  aubaUerna.  4ii\d 
supernumeraries  set  forth  as  the  average  maximum  of  all.    The  foK 
lowing  will  be  found  more  correct : — 

7  Revising  Valuators  ...  ...     20s.  a  day  ' 

16  Ordinary  Valuators         ...  ...     12s.  Od,  to  16«.  8d.    * 

7  Office  Superintendents     ...  ..•      9d.  Od. 

26  Surveyors  ...  ..,  ^.       6s.  Qd.  to  8s.  4d. 

16      do.  ...  .«.  ..,      5h,  Od,  to  5s.  6d. 

3  Draughtsmen    ...  ...  ...      7s.  Od. 

U  do.  from  ...  .,.       6s.  Od.  to  6b.  OcT.      - 

16  Clerks  from  ...  ..• "    «8.  Od.  to  f  s.  ^,    t 

84    do.  from  ...  •.»      4s.  6d.  to  6s.  00.  .  « 

Supernumerary  Clerks    •..  ^.      2s.  6d,  to  4p.  6d. 

Of  the  last  named  clerks  there  are.  but  7  young  lads  at  2s.  6d.'^ ' 

Thus  we  see  what  credence  to  place  m  the  slateiiseiits  made 
by  the  writer  in  TAe  Civil  Service  Gazette.  Dr.'  Qrifiih  has 
been  wantonly  assailed  by  aii  igndtant  and  tmreflecdng  writer, 
Ignoranti  inasmach  as  he  knows  nothing  whatever  of  ih&stib* 
ject  he  has  been  fool-hardy  enough  to  handle;  and  mrefleet- 
ing,  since  he  seems  to  forget  how  tenacious  the  grand  jnriesr^of 
Ireland  are  on  the  point  of  expenditure,  and  f»any  of  them  on 
more  than  one  occasion^  have  grumbled  at  the  b%h  ^'starva- 
tion pay"  (as  the  writer  terms  llie  salary  of  those  gentlemen 
employed  on  the  Vahation  of  Ireland)  giveti  by  Dr.  Griffith 
to  his  officers.  v      ;     -   .    - 

A  few  words  more,  and  we  shall  have  done  with  aiir  un- 
pleasant task,  and  one  that  we  have  most 'relaetanllir  under* 
taken;  but  when  the  rights  and  character  of  useful, honest  |MiUic 
servants  are  tinjn5^tly  assailed,  we  shall  never  be  hUni, 
^ent.  It  is  needless  to  inform  our  readers,  and  especially  those 
acquainted  with  the  character  that  Thb  Ieism  QoAinwaLY 
has  maintained  throughout  its  career^  tbaC  neihing^cofttld 
influence  ns  to  defend  the  gentleman  in  question,  bu5  a 
isense  of  justice  and  utter  detestation  of  perfidiona  and:ca- 
^nmnidus  attacks,  of  which  the  one  in  question. was  a  icorrect 
type.  i"      .     .    . 

The  concluding  words  of  tihe  author  of  the  attack  on  the 
Valuation  of  Ireland  and  its  Commissioner,  run  thus  :-* 
52 
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"  We  hold  it  ihgXmwtfms^^^^9%  and  piioftorlj  approved 
valuators,  selected  by  the  grand  jurors  of  the  eoan^  a;nd 
the  Board  of  Guardians  under  local  control,  and  possessing; 
local  knowledge,  are  the"  most  suitable  officers  for  the  eit- 
ecution  of  «-w<^,  whaeb  in  Ifekmd  tnnet  ever  be  a  periodical 
one,  from  tlte  diversity  of  soils  and  the  improved  slate  or 
mismanageraent  of  cultivatioft-.'- 

Iieland  must  feel  thankful  to  anv  friend  tof  any  snggestioa 
that  would  contribute  even  in  the  smallest  d^^.tb  the. 
amelioraliott  of  her  people.  But  we  fear  th*  one  given  by 
the  friend  in^  qwestton'  is  noi-ahogethcr  judfeious,  and  in 
many  .points  most  ohjectionabie,  as  events  Ifave  hStig  since 
proved,  but  with  which  no  doubt  the  author  of  the  suggestion 
IS  unacquainted.  Well,  for  his  information,  and  for  that  of 
our  readers  whonrthe'subject  ma^  iutere8t,~ive  give  the  Tnilow- 
ing  extract  from  the  Seventh  Beport  of  the  Poor  Law  ()om- 
raissioners,  whidi  cannbt  fail  to  show  how  cautious  the  cowUry 
should  be  in  vesting  in  any  Board  of  Guardians,  the  pa«iet< -df  ^ 
SippomtiRg  Valtifttors:  or*  Approttera*  *  — 

'\There  are.  certainly  cases  in  which  .undno^  fcttmritiBin 
or  prejudice,  or  party  feeling  has  influenced  a  Board' >f 
Guardians  to  select  incompetent  or  improper  TaloatorSb^ 
They  (the  Board  ef  G^uirdiafis,)  have  ia-some  instances  beta 
led  to  form  erroneous  notions  of  what  the  lav  in  atriGtofiBB 
requires ;  and  perhaps,  in  a  majority  of  cases  been  mflneitc^ 
by  a  kindly  feeling,  or  by  other  motives,  to  ptowotaaa  under 
Taluationof  the  properties." 

Our  paper  is  now  coming  to  a  close,  and  may  be  considered 
by  our  readers  as  already  too  long;  if  so,  our  only  apotegf 
is,  that  the  subject-  was  to  ms  one  -of-  iiiyx)rdinary  inter^aV. 
and  feeling  that  .it  might  be  so  to  our  jxaden,  we^?e&tared 
to  engage  their  attention  so  far. 

In  concluding  our  paper  let  ns  hope  from  what  we  have 
stated,  regarding  the  character  of  Dr.  Griffith,  asa  public" 
oflicer,  that  our  readers  liave  arrived  at  a  prober  anpreoialioa 
of  the  great  debt. due.  to  him  by  the  country.  !  And  in  parting 
with  the  journal  in  which  he  has  been  assailed^  we  reiterate 
what  M'e  have  already  stated,  namely  that  we  admire  and 
respect  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  conducted ;  but  to  cor* 
rect  inaccurate  statements^  and  especially  when  tbeyvj«« 
ealcttlated->to  prejudice  the  public  mind  against  men  such  as 
the  gentleman  whom  we  have  endeavoured  to  defend,  should 
be  the  imperative  duty  of  every  impartial  and  independent 
contemporary. 
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■ 

ABSTRACT  OF  WORK. 


Date. 


_Ifame. 
Date. 


itBSTRAOT^P  BARONIES. 


No.  of 
Ittftns. 


Description 
of  Work. 


Rata 


1000 
Items. 


Amounts. 


Ko. 

of 

Days. 


Bi^nles. 


i5S. 


AlBOlBltS. 


£      $.      d. 


Totiil, 


Tfltal, 


AmonaijQf  Fsji.  * 

AmooDiof  Work,  M 

Average  rate  per  Day,— 


> 

O        » 
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1 
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332.  Th«  following  r«gu1»iionA  »re  to  be  obafirved  bj[  ihe  valuator 
or  anrvejor,  relative  to  his  monthly  expenditure  for  'the  Qeneral 
Taluation  service,- 

333.  The  valuator  or  sarvejor  should  cmiiiii«il]7<  :bete' im-viMiid 
the  necessity  of  observing  the  strictest  economy  in  the  expenditure 
of  money  for  the  purposes  of  the  General  Valuation,  and  h»  U  tOfC 
in  any  case  to  iuoor  expense  imleas  previoiurly.  aathori«fd  hf  Ifa^ 
Commissioner  of  Valuation  to  do  nop  except  when  it  is  manifesUy  for 
the  interests  of  the  service,  and  there  is  reamaalile  ground  to  pre- 
sume on  the  subsequent  acquiescence  of  the  Commissioner*  as  in  the 
case  of  trifling  disbursements  for  stationery,  &c. 

334.  All  the  monthly  accounts,  vouchers,  or  financial  documents 
of  the  valuator  or  surveyor  are  to  embrace  only  the  period  in  any 

given  month  during  which  such  valuator,  surv«yoryX>r  their  assistant 
ibourers  may  have  been  actuaUy  employed*  as  xm>  allowance  can  be 
authorized  except  for  services  which  have  been  performed. 

335.  Every  valuator  or  surveyor  will  be  furnished  with  a  supply 
of  printed  forms  of  receipts,  bi)ls«  &c.,  which  are  to  foe  filled  up  at 
the  end  of  each  month  or  less  period,  as  here  directed,  viz  :— 

PAT   HBOn^'Tk 

let.  The  valuator  or  surveyor's  monthiy  pay  receipt  should  bear 
his  signature  and  contain  the  name  or  names  of  the  county  or 
counties  credited*  the  whcde  amount  of  pay  chai;ged»  capacity  ^^ 
dates  during  which  engaged*  as  follows  :>— 


GENERAL  VALUATION  OF  IRELAND, 
CouHtieB  of  Carkmt  Cwk,  and  Kerry. 
Received  from  Richard  Gripfith,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Valua- 
tion, the  sum  of  twenty-fhre  Founds  sterimg,  hetng  the  amount  of 

my  pay  as Valuator,  from  the  first  to  the  thirty-first  day  of 

January,  185 

Pated  this  day  of  1^ 

£25  Of.  (W.  (Signed)  Jobm  Botait. 


*  We  think  It  right  here  to  observe,  that  in  inserting  these  tables 
and  extracts  from  **  The  Book  of  Instrustious,"  and  in  devoting  so  con- 
siderable a  portion  of  our  space  to  this  peculiar  description  of  matter, 
we  are  exposing  ourselves  to  the  charge  of  tediousness  and  unnecessary' 
prolixity.  However,  we  write  upon  a  subject  new  to  most  readers,  sod 
one  aLso  around  which  a  mirage  of  miscooceptioo,  abuse  and  pOMtfve 
falsehood,  has  been  raised  by  writers  who  seek  revenge  for  disappMied 
expectations,  or  by  cUunarous  poUticieiis  endeaTouring  to  gain  popuUr 
applause  by  trading  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  public  or  upon  their  pre* 
judices.  We  have  endeavoured,  through  the  medium  of  these  extracts 
and  examples  taken  fram  **  The  Book  of  Instructions,'*  to  show  the 
excellence  of  Dr.  Griffltti*s  System,  and  the  plain,  simple  rules  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  those  employed  by  him.  And  thus  we  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  for  himself,  rendering  his  opinion  independent  of  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  those  who  have  every  interest  in  misrepresenting 
the  lacts  bearing  upon  the  valuation  of  Ireland.  The  diarges  made 
against  Dr.  Grtfflih,  reminds  us  of  a  passage  in  Sir  William  Fetty^s 
account  of  the  false  charges  made  against  himself,  in  which  he  io&>sms  as 
**  He  became  to  bee  esteemed  the  — — ,  or  evil  angel  of  the  nation ;  and 
although  Ood  enabled  him  to  eleMe  himselfe  beefore  the  CounciU  and  all 
other  authorityes,  as  allsoe  to  any  other  particular  persons  who  was  but 
curtose  enough  to  understand  the  reason  of  his  actings,  yet  all  he  did,  it 
was  still  said  to  bee  but  delusion,  and  casting  a  mist  before  the  eyes  of 
mfen  he  dealt  with.** 


THE   VALUATION   OF   IBKLAKD. 
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2nd.  The  following  is  theTOlrm  in  'whtcH  f be  bill  of  travelling  ex* 
penses  is  to  be  kept : — 


*..!- 


d^KftKAt  VALUATION  OF  fKBLA'SV, 
Counties  of  Carlow^  Cork,  and  Kerry, 

7b  JoBN  BoY4N„23lr. 


.17th, 

':i8iii; 


■       €krhttl      ^         '  .    -'• 

!!»  0)iir4iire  fn>it>  C«rlow  tq  ToUov;  9; 
mUn,  at  6<f.  per  mife,    .        ... 
To  Driier*8  Fee,       .        . 


it:oTk, 


Tf^pfior^CarJifv, 


To  lUilwaj  Fare  from  Caciow  to  Dublin » 

2ita  Claw»  7f . ;.  Qar  to  V&luationOfflce,  6d, 

.  To  Railway  Far6,  Dublin  to  MatW,  3ttd 

^  Class,  \Qs,  6d, ;  ana  Car  from  Valnatiaa 

'Office  to  Termitiafer,  6rf:,    '    .  '     .-      . 

'  Tbtol,  Oft  Oof*i 

To  Railwa/iVare  Crom-  Mallow  to  KUlar- 

ToTAi^.    ;      ... 


£  $.d. 

0    4    6 
0    1    0 


40  ^    6 
0    7    6 


0  19    0 


Jtl  e    6' 


Of  7    0 


U1I9    0 


I  have  received  firom  Richard  Gripfxth,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of 
Yalua^on,  by  the  hands  <^  .Mr.  Francis  Klamd,  the  amount  of  the 
'above account*- '-^'''"  •    ■    •" 
^  /  Dated  this     ,         day  of  ,165 

:   ..  f    r  V (Signed)     .  Jqbm Botak« 


fiOlTEL  £XP£K8fiS. 

'    4(jr4*  An  account  of  attewanee  for  hotel  expenses  of  so  much  per 
^J9  in/9i|9^  of  flpeeii^l  dul^«  should  be  kept  as  follows ; — 


.^v  :  ^GDdSTfiRAL  VAI4UTI0N  OF  ZRBLAND. 


,  .KiCBABp  OytFjiTH^  E^q, 


I 


I 


iTo  John  Botan,  Dr. 


lasa. 


fe'  -ir:!/ 


f*^«  mpi\,ty>^> 


'»  Oari&w. 

To'altowaoee  iniieu  «f Hotelrexpenses^ from  I st 
tb^MChvtMiilg'iizteeiidayB,  at  dt;  4if.  pet  day,  - 

'■iii   "     -'il      '.  ■  '   ''II  1  I  '  •         I     ji'.  ;  .  ..! 

I     •«.  .:{!  ..^orAit'       "1  " 

ToiRttDwaHoeiidiiw;^  Hotel  Baqveinmi,  from 
17th  to  Slst,  being flvsdaifiiat'da.  4i<«  podi^, 

Total,    .... 


£  $.  d. 

2  18    4 

0  46    8 


£310    a 


2  haw.veceived  from  Rse&ARi>  GmmfSBy  Esq**  GomaBiasioBev  of 
VBlnatwB»  hf  the  kanda  of  Mr.  Faucis  £laBd»  the  amount  of  the 
above  aocoonti 

Dated  this  day  of  ,  185 

(Signed)        John  Boyah. 
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4tb.  The  vidiiAtor^oIr  sni-vejmr  sbcwid  iiffnrMlj^  ptOMre  tfc^  »g^ 
natureft  or  marks  of  all  persons  in  the  capacity  of  labom^s  to  irfaom 
he  shall  pay  any  sum  for  their  services ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  party 
attaching  his  mark,  it  will  b«  also  HeoMnafy  to  procure  the  signature 
in  full  of  sone  pei»o«  (n(4  kfing  smh  valuator  «r  akrmoforjt  whls 
shall  have  witnessed  such  heft»rk«inentioued  payment.  The  form  oi 
return  Is  ae  follows :— i  .       . .  -    . 


GENERAL  VALUATION  OF^  mRLAND. 

Countiet  of  Carlow,  Cork,  and  Kerty,  _ 

Retubn  of  Labourers  employed  by  Johh  Botak,  Valuator,  in  the 
Month  of  January,  ia53. 

Namb 

No. 
of 

Date  of  Dayi  employed 

Amount. 

bare  recelTed  tlte    I 
oorNamca. 

Carlow. 
Peter  Hughes, 
Wm.  Hughes, 

Cork. 
!  Peter  Hughes, 
Attdw.HjkBd, 

Kerry, 
Peter  Hughes, 
John  Williams, 

16 
5 
10 

I'sttoieth,   .     *   . 
Messenger  to  Tul. 
low,    . 

Total,  Co.Carloio, 

ITtbto^lst, 
Msa-from  Monks* 
town  to  Cork,     . 

Total,  Co,  Cork, 

22Bd  to  81st, 
Messenger  to  Ard- 
fett. 

Total,  Co,  Kerry, 

Total, 

id, 
I     3 

?    8 

1    8 

£.    i.  d, 
t     0    0 

0    1    0 

Peter  Hughes. 
Wm.  Hughes. 

Peter  Hughoi/ 

hit 
And.  X  Hylind. 

iMrk. 

{WknetiX 
Xbpii.Boaite. 

Jehn  Wimams. 

1    \    0 

0    6    3 

• 

0    1    0 
0    7    8 

oia  6 

0    1    0 

0  13    6 
2    i    9 

I  have  received  from  RiCHAU»  Griffith,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of 
Valuation,  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Francis  Eland,  the  amount  of  the 
above  account,  and  paid  to  the  persons  therein  mentioned  the  smns 
severally  annexed  to  their  names. 

Dated  this           day  <^              ,  185    . 
(Signed)       John  Botar,  VBhator^ 

«Bffe^4rlLtA'M0K'0y  iMtlAXb.  ' 
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&A»  TJke  Mkiwipg  anr».ih«>foriBfl  fbr  pnroeLflnd'poslag^^aooolinU  t^ 


.       ,  OENBBAJD  VALUATION  Ot^  IftBIrfA^Pi,     . 

Va&0Ato»*c  AooKTinr  of  CAMOAoa  of  Pabgblb  f^r'lb^  IttOQth  of 


B«Mlpt    Dife 

of  of 

FaroeU.  Parcels. 


From  vhom 
ce^eiteO. 


To  VllQQl  ditOQtod* 


Pnit  Towns. 


Rom 


To 


Amount. 


2Dd, 

dtfa. 


John  Boyah, 


J.  B.  Green,  Esq. 


Carlow, 
Tniow, 


Dublin, 


£  s,  d, 

0  2  6 

0  1  0 

0  1  6 

0  5  0 


I  have  received  from  Richard  Oriff ith,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of 
Valnation,  by  tb&  hands  of  Mr.  Francis  Bland,  the  amount  of  the 
RiKive  aeooobt. 

Bated  this  day  of  ,  185    .  ' 

'(Signed)        John  Botan. 


QBNSHAL  VALUATION  OF  IRELAND. 

CoMieBoJ  Carhw-ond  Cor^* 

Valuator's  Account  cf  Poti^os  for  tibe  Moiith  of  Jammryv  1€68« 


1-^'  'If 

B«eelpl 

of  .' 

lifeliera 


DttA 

of 
LsMers. 


From  trtiom 

.    XflfiSlTfiA. 


Post-paid  Letters. 


To  whom  directed. 


post  Tewns. 


From 


To 


Amount 

of 
Postage. 


Carloir. 


Curk, 


Isti ,   I  Jehn  B.  Gt«en,Eaq-  John  Boraa,        .  DnbUn, 
^th,     John  Bojaa,        •  John  B.  Qreen,Esq.  Carlow; 


18th, 
19th, 
90th, 


John  Bojan, 


John  B.  Green,  Esq. 
|Rlchd.Qxiffltb.£sa. 

irrandsKltodjEsa. 


Cork, 
Cork, 


Carlow, 
DaUlQ, 

Total,  Co.  Csr/ow 


DuUln, 
Dublin, 


Total  Ca.  C^rk, 
TotAl, 


€   s. 

0    0 
0    0    1 


0    0    s 


0  0  1 

0  o  s 

Q  0  4 

0  0  4 

0  1  S 


D  1  a 


I  haye  receired  from  Richard  Qbiffith,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of 
Valuation,  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Francis  Eland,  the  amount  of  the 
kboTe  acconnt. 

Dated  this  dayof  »  185    . 

(Signed)       John  Botan,  Valuator^ 
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THK  lAMI  tnuiATRKir*  nMtBt*: 


and  ii  to  be  <)ffriBf&iUj /iceptr.  (h^t^e^ar^l  descriptions  of  payia«Mto 
being  divided  aod  Mrrangacl  kvoouptiest  o^u^tiea  of-«itieib  ot/^wmtii^^ 
of  towfis.(wihen  iWe^^re.  nioreti^  oot)»  l^surinf  oftcb  ito  Nftp6ol«?« 
totaA  .xb»  ii^bole  boiog  r  hroughii  oui  ia  'onf^  Mnn-^tfl  i'#ot'  fiif*#M4 
return,  as  follows  :-^  ,  ,    . .      - 


GBN1:RAL  VALtTATION  OF  IftGLilKb. 

CounUet  <\f  Carhiw,  Cork,  and  Kerrif, 
lUvottKof'the  Mvemi  Pa  » t  kw  tw  to  be  tnwte  fdrthc  BtfoirtH  ofi^imiflr^; 

« i* j'.      ■  » — tii I » i.  gi. 


NAine»«f  the  p«rson8 


tKliwiB  of  £iq»lojaMQt. 


No. 

of 

Days. 


feate 


sate  per 
Week. 


John  Boyan, 


**  , 


Mm  Baymh 


jibhii  B6^RH,' 


Valuator*       •  r 

Hotel  aUovTAQce,     , 
lAbourer*  »nd  mesi^f^erit 
Poefcaj^e  accouut,     , 
Carriage  of  j^arctls." 

Total,  Co,  CkrloWf 

'CMIt:  •  •■    ■ 
V«l«ator, 
Tniveiiiiig 
Hotel  eUoireiioe, 
tabpuiertand  memes^^rih  r 
ii*ofttagB  account^    ,        » 

Xotel,  Cp.  CarA.       • 

Kerry. 

Vafttftter,   •     . 
Tniydflihg  expenses, 
IiSbouver  and  m^seen^^er, 

-'£nt^Cp.£enyl^    . 


L9 


S    Q   O 


fi    0    Q 


96 


I     f 
0    0 


17    5    I 


»  0 
1  6 
0  16 
0    7 


r  n  10. 


too 

0    7    0 
0  !8    « 

ITo  ^ 


«/17-5 


Remittance  to  b?  forwarded  to  Tralee. 

(Signature)* 
'  To  IXttflAWD  GanrriTir,  "Es^. 


^OBN  BOtAN. 


336.  In  Older  to  avoid  inconvenience,   expense,  and.delajr,  it  is 
particularly  desired  that  the  following  general  directions  be  strictlj 


•4teode4  to,  mmelv :— JK0  4ctcjwnyit  is,  p^  h^f^BMndtted  $t  the  «nd 
of  the  sioiith  witoout  the  valaator  or  surveyor's  signature,  ^®|?9 
•ti»Gb«4t  A  MAteped'fmHn  k>f  receipt  h  td  be  bsed  when  the  su^ 
cm>dlHod.<lnU  'amottut  tb  £%  or  opwolrds.  The  address  andj^osi-  ' 
tofwti  to  whfoh  -10  T^tmt  nwri^y  istd'h^  wHtieti  pkuiity  m  the  place 
alloVM  vto  thkti  ]^«r^S6  iki<tbe  Ctodemd  PajKefal^A.  A  stamped 
reeeipt'ie  to  he  Airniebed  wheiievor  hot^  or  traveliing  e:rpenses  /or 
the  month  shall  amount  to  ^2  or  upwards.  Special  care  should  he 
takes  4o  avoid  the  emiaiion  of  transmit  tieg  anyvou^er  at  the  end 
4>f  the  month.  •  !■  iiUi^g  |the>  several  returjia  the  writing,  and  figures 
ahottld  he  made  as  lai^  and  plain  as  possible.  All  errors  should  he 
cancelled,  and  not  erased,  fiver j  fhian^cal'  document^  mcluding 
the  Progte»s  Ilet«m««heiild'he^tranamia«itathe  Gko«r«d  Yaltiatien 
Office,  2,  Fitzwilliam-plAce,  addrMSed  to  the  Accountant,  on  or 
befbra  the  3rd  of  the  ensuing  month.  The  Progcesa  JEUtura  abeuld 
be  filled  in  reference  to  the  facility  of  analyzing  the  accounts  by  it, 
8d  that  the  num|>er  of  days  engteed  in  Anv  covilty  or  counties,  days 
of  travellingt  &c.,  maybe  speedi^  ascertained. 

337.  It  IS  to  he  observed,  that  though  the  forms  orexample  are 
all  applicable  to  the  capacity  of  valuator^iit  is  intended  that  the  word 
8tii*y ey or  te  substituted  .as  the  case  may  reijnire.    • 

3B8i  O^eat  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  confusion  arising  4rom 
mixing  the  transactions  of  one  head  of  service  with  another ;  such 
a4  ihserting  other  expenses  besides  pay  in  the  receipft,  including  hotel 
and  travelling  expenses  in  one  document,  confbunding  chargen  for 
parcels  with  postiure,  &c.  It  is  fb  be  observed  tha^  boatmen's  hire 
IS  to  be  considered  as  a  travelling  cbfirgc^ 

339.  la  fnmuhing  accounts  for  the  county  of  Tippcrary,  it  will  be 
necessary  in  all  cases  to  separate  the  wpenses  of  the  north  and  south 
rldingt  of  savict  spec^ying  both  or  either,  asit  may  be><in  placiul 
allotted  for  the  names  of  conntiaa,;.e«eh  ridinp  being  in  a  finanoial 
point  of  ii4ew  considered  ia  if  they  were  two  mdependent  counties ; 
and  counties  of  cities,  or ^0iitrtliM'Of<M>wtir,  «re'to  he  kept  separately 
as  if  the  sAme  were  ordinary  counties,  ihtts,  the  county  of  the  c4ty  of 
Dublin,  or  iSie  county  of  the  town  of  Oarrickfergui,  are  financially 
considered  independent  of  the  cotmti^s  Iti  which  they  are  respectively 
situate.  , 

340*  Every  c|\arge  in  any  account  transmitted  to  th§  Oepc;ral 
Valuaiion  Office  mudt  be  supportedr  when  practicable,  by  vouchers* 
properiy  signed,  &c.,  as  otherwise  sui^h.oharffe  DHttst  bedtsaIlo^^d. 

34  L  The  Gommisttoner  of  Valuation  will  exercise  hia  discretion 
in  diaalle^ing  any  churge  tlMt  Aiay*  iff^iar  unnecessary  or 
exorbitant. 

342.'  Nff  payment  is  le  hs  mait  6y  iieputy,  but  is  to  be  an  actual 
transaction  between  the  valuator  or  survey or^iiod  the  party  to  which 
any  sum  is  paid. 

343.  Th4  wages  of  labourers  employed  by  the  surveyors  and 
Tsduators  is  not  to  exceed  Is,  6d.  per  day  each,  T)^  valuator  or 
surveyor  is  not  authorized  to  increase  his  attendant  labourer's  wages 
beyond  the  amount  above  stated,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Commissioner. 
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344.  It  18  to  be  observed,  that  all  messengers,  whether  post  or 
otherwise,  are  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  ordinary  labourers* 
and  post  messengers  are  to  be  paid  at  a  rate  which  shall  never  exceed 
5s,  per  moDtl),  when  such  is  necessary,  on  account  of  distance  from 
post  towns.       '      '  •    /    '  ,     '       ]        .   I  ;  I     .,-  -  / 

345.  Every  valuator  or'  8U^^eJror  is  ex|t^ted  to  select  his  place  of 
residence  in  reference  to  convenience  to  his  work,  to  obviate  the 
Necessity  of  freqneAt Venrovab  ;'tiufe  when  removal lieeeBEiesxMMsai^ 
the  shortest  posadble  routes  lii^  to  be  chosen»  «^d  all  ezce$sive 
luggage  will  be  disallowed.  Charges  for  hotel  expenses  can  in  no 
case  be  paid,  except  by  the  express  approbation  of  the  i^ommissioner. 


Dublin,  June,  1853. 


EICHABD  GRIFFITH; 
>  C&mmistianero/  Vuluatietu 


GENERAL  VALUATION  c)F  BATBABLK    PROPJERTT  iK* 

..NX        ,    ' .  *  jreland:  .  ■' 

Acte,  )5«nd  16  Vic.Gap.  ^j  and  17  Vic.,  Cap^  8.        , , 

The R^Uway, 

For  the  year  eiidini?  30th  June,  1855.  '     '     ' '    '  " 


Amount  of  Traffic  Receipts,  .        .        .        . 

Mjpenditwe  and  alidwancet. 
Workifig  Rxeepsesi       .        .        ... 
Allowance  on  X377,720,  capital  invested  in  move- 
able carrying  stock,  » 

Interest,  at   5   percent «- 18,886 > 

Tenants'  profits,  at  15  per  cent  =  5f).658  f 

JDepteckfttion  of  Stock,  at  1^^  pex  <oeaA  :^  47,*2I5  > 

Amount,               3^^  per  cent 
.^e^i^g  Jlails  and  Sleepers  on  \QOk  miles,   at 
£116  a  mile,' 


Amount, 


122,052 


122.759 


^itm 


Rateable  Valuation,     .        , 
Deduct  tlie  portii»n  of  thiasaia  irliich  i8'oharg«d 
taiMiraftely'  under  ihe  hea^^  Buiiduigs  at  .Statloof . 

Balance,     '   .        ,        .        ...        ,        -. 


4 
319,654 


2ffr,S09 


43,  N5 


Art.  III.— juvenile  DELINQUENTS  AND  THEIE 
MANAGEMENT. 

i.  First  Annual  Seporl  rftht  THreetort  of  Convict  Prisons  in 

*  \  Irelatid.  [  Presented  to  both  Ht>u8^s  of  ParliumefU  htf  com- 
,  mandf^oflleT Maje4ji\    Dablin,  1854. 

2.  Orm^x  i^  dntountg  ,QfH0es  and  Remedies.  Py  Frederick 
MiU%  MofrisUx^^Iiaiti,  late  Inspector  of  Prisons.  I  YoL, 
London:  John  Murraj^  1858.  ,....« 

S^.Pris^  J)i^i^flim%,  ancl  the  advantages  of  the  separate 
system  (fimptisonmenty  with  a  detailed  aeeouui  of  the  dis^ 
eipline  vow  pursued  in  the  netd  County  Oaol  at  Beadinff* 
By  the  Pev,  J.  Field,  3f,A.\  Chap  fain,"  t  Vofe.^  London  : 

.    Longman  and  Co.,  ISi^. 

4a.  Copters  on  Prisons  and  Prisoners,    By  Joseph  Kingsmilt^ 
'.,,M^4^3  Chaplain  of  PentonMle  Prisgn*,   .,j49adoq^..yijird 
Edition,  1  Vol.,  liondon ;.Lpng(P#u  W Cq?>  1854.* 

6.  Reformalory  Schools.  A  Letter  to  C.  B.  Adderley,  Ei^.^ 
M,P*  By  the  Pev.  Sydney  Turner,  Pesident  Ch^plai%  of 
the  Philanthropic  Farm  School^  Bed  Hill,  London  :  Thos4 
Hatchard,  1855.       ,       V ,  '  '      ' 

6.  Hints  on  the  Discipline  appropriate  to  Schools.  By  Arthur 
Hill,    London  :  Longman  and,  Ca,  1855. 

All  adroit  the  'principle,  that"  ''  prevention  is  betltef  than 
cure/*  but  many  lose  sight  of  it  in  practice.  Endeavouring 
only  to  reform'  criminals,  is  "  working  at  the  pump  and  leaving 
'tie  leak  open."  Why  not  commence  at  the  source  and  cut  off 
the  supply  ?  T(kis  is  the  romk  simple  and  natural  way  to  pre* 
Vent.  The  "  ciiUft^  is  rieces&ary  •  f eir  tbote  ■  who  have-  already 
Tallej^.  We  shall  see  how  far  prevention  and  cure  can  go 
hand  in  hand. 

Mr.  Hill,  with  whom  we  fully  concur,  in  his  able  work  on  Grime 
gives  the  following  as  the  chief  causes  of  crime : — Bad  train- 
ing and  ignorance,  drunkenness  and  other  kinds  of  profl^acy, 
poverty,  habits  of  violating  the  laws  engendered  by  the  creation 
of  artificial  offences,  other  measures  of  legislation  interfering 
Unnecessarily  in  private  actions  or  presenting  examples  of  in- 
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justice^  temptaticms  to  crime,  MBsed  by  tbe  ph)b^bittt|^  either 
of  entire  escape  or  of  Bubjection  to  an  iniuficient  imttshraent. 
Mr.  Hill  #rite»^*-*  ■    •  '  '•• 

"  The, enumeration  of  Ij^e  eauses  of  crime  suggests  ^he  re'me4ie«. 
These  cotisfst  chiefly,  in  my  opinion,  of  good  education  and  the  g'en- 
«val  Bprdad  of  knowledge ;  tfief  cultiTatkm*  of  hstbits  of  fofethovigfat; 
flobriety*  tiid  irngality#  with  tktf  control  of  the  piofioat  {  the  pro- 
motion  of  habits  of  industry  and  self^reLialic^/  afi4  thei  Ado^oa  of 
all  other  practicahle  means  for  ralsmg  every  class  of  socif^ty.  beyond 
the  sphere  of  destitution,  a^d  into  that  of  comfort  And  moderate 
wealth  ;  such  a.  reinodelling  of  6nt  laws  aS  shall  hrmg  the  statutp. 
book  as  nearly  aa  posscbleintocoioeideiioO'iMth  tbe^lertuApriabioles 
ofjuStioe,  8Ck;th«t  while  it  is  ai^MMte-of  mancipal  iaflr*  it  mmf^  \ho 
lonre  AS  a  laaniuil  of  morality  jaod  lastly,  theaaopticn  of  Jiach'mc«ap 
for  the '  ifrarbheinkm,'  trhd,  Mtl'iHiankmidat'Of  pIKsadeitprraa^^hall 
iaswr'asl         *    •*       •  - 


aeotirei  as  mr  as  praetie^bU^'  that:ovwy  otfrnos  be  Ibil^wiedt^^jatn- 
ansiiateidBeBQtion  uid<eortaia  oon«ict]Mi>,  and  that. tlw  oriaiiMiiflkall 
be  plaecd  in  such  a  piteittoa  as  shall  make  him  siftcarel^  luid  <|eef% 
regret  the  wrong  he  has  commlttedr  and  bring  him  toriiibovr  ear- 
nestly in  the  work  of  his  reformation,  and  m  obtaining  the^hiauB 
'  Ibr  ttuJdtfg  nstit«tioa  to  the  pertoB<  whom  he  has  injured^*' 

Iieot.*C^»  Jebb,  in  his  BeporC  ontb&DisaipIkaaiMl  Wo- 
agementof  thoObnvict  iViaem^wid cUspoealof  convitsts  1861« 

j^res  the  fc^lowing  ae  the  main  (^aui^ea  dfcrrme: — DniiakeA- 
uess — the  total  in^e(^aacj  of  accommodation  to  secure  the 
most  ordinary  decencies  of  life  ia  the  houses  of.  the  lower 
olaases^^tbe  demoralising  and  viiiatiDg  effects  of  peftoy  theatres, 
balls,  concerts^,  and  low^places  df  aomsement — faoriifies  for  dis- 
posfng  of  stolen  goods— the  want  (tf  any  reco]gmsed  means  of 
education  and  industrial  training  for  the  lower  classes. 
...  W4il6rJaiear<|ttoitixig  auyiinor«,  but  co^teut ourselvea  rith 
resaarking^  that  ia  all  tbe  works  before  us,  enumerating  the 
chief  causes  of  crime^  all  agree,  that  ignorance,  drunkemi^, 
aud  destitution,  are  the,  grand  causes  of  crime  in  Irelandt. 
.Others  thane,  are^  but  they  are  p^tly  coi^se^quence^  of  thesf^-- 
*^  Manj  more  eo-operatinc  causes  might  bedesigoatedl^''  wcites 
Lieut.-Col.  Jebb, ''  but  the  foregoing  are  eaoh  and  all  susotp 
tible  of  abatement.  They  only  require  to  be  grappled  >*ftK  lu 
a  vigorous  n»a^ei;,  by  thi^..cQmbiued  action  of  the  kgi§)ative 
^id  local  authority^  and  the. effects. of  benevolenoe ;  aud  more 
good  would  Boou  be  effected  than  any  one,  unacquainted  wifh 
m^  magnitude  of  the  evil^,  would  deem  to  be  possible.''  If 
we,  set  aibout  the  work  earnestly:^  and  .with  a  conviction  that 
we  9haU  succeed,  we  must  succeed*    And  wha^  work,,  ^taj  we 
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tiaa^peop^P  .  Qor  people  ^re  as  int^Hetsd^I,  as  entof  prisng, 

as  charitabte  as  any  other  people  under  heaven, ..    Why  theo, 

it  p!iay  be ,  asked,  have,  thiej  not  ke|)t,  pace  with   tbe.o.ther 

natious'of  fcurope  in  this  respect?  .,Our  answer  13,  tbe'qtiwi^ 

^ou,,Jv^.W,)>ai»R  vui^i)Hil^-bmu^  «ii4«f  thiil^'llo(ace. 

Tbe-MfoUmftg.Mvety  ifolvabltt  neiiiaiiicv  W'^^fT^tm^osk'^^ni 

''"«u*e^^^fBre'**d<^  by'M*.  Thmnpsort  of  Ban^Aioty  Hduse^  ne»r 

\A\jkf&eenj  hi  a  most  ^dnlirable  Ijttle  work,  eutitled  ^^  Social 

ITvilsk.  theic  (;jaM8€»  and  tb^i?  Cur^''  .    ./  „    ,  .  ,.  i.    . 

^.    *  *  it  ( ia  ixittCftMig^h  ifor  9emeMj\  toi  vatem  »oHiaiqaiB  after  iktY^hm^e 

lad  lives  of  criiaa  lqr.j«aai  i'ii  hjut-aAotbltr  iudd  aignaaifter,  aaa^^hap- 

fttljr^  M  iB-alsD  Mf^a^r  work  to  acoDpipiisK^  ao4  Aatiii^  io  prrms/ 

.tbi^  growth  of  a  pa{HiiAtioiiHii£  jinviriiile  bfhhdjueafVeddj  mad  wttling, 

.jrar  kftep  y^af,  tb  ifiH  4^  tkv'piaecii  of  ■•tboso'  iHioiiirajr  haye  ibeao 

•tefbriDM^iOD  Bil&aff^dfvDxq'thJS'itoaoti^ir*  3;h#>aBOTkia.BOl!toiakaoae 

41^  ^Inted  4araaaniafifer»iiibii&i>iiaog^  floiied<lMi  m/(itaHp«t4ilbntial 

-  co«raB^<  htit  t«.ptarify  .((hd^.£mMBUnLiwheiie0.!it  dijawa  .iU  twiaiiing 

In  ofdetf  to^gat  ^.i^gbt  viotrbDrtfaiof  our  state  taaa^Datioii;  and  Of 
0111;  duty  in  regard  to  our  neglected  j^uveniles,  it  isnepessary  to  take 
^hmfiiirynfy  oflbe  f ddaipa)  ea«Ho*  of  oi-itoa  amoagk  aa»^att4  like- 
.^tt« p^ tbe(|«inai|)al  agaaDiflaist^wvIs^^^  Offimlaiiafll  :th^iii,  ul^Alil 
.l«^  kaf9^  jaomatiMm  of .  bo^jb  tl^e  |Oi^,^Qd  j4>%^herf;  ^d.  tbi  yarioas 
^clrcmnsjtay^  .waSpft  fp»tgr  th^  eyil,an4  re|^re9(>,tbe£9o^,  w^  are  not 
prepared  fo  form  a  iu3t  judgtu^nt  of  what  we  truly  have  to  do  :  we 
caxmot  appreciate  mber  the  nature  o»  extent' of  our  Work. 

Vbaii»<wk.we  bat^  to  aoconplUb  isay^ia.gfiMraiterim^'^^&Bad 
a^:tl|%Mi>iiiMi of  tbeipm^blaa^i  'How aro  ?»f  (E^ff^iotu^^ lA4^I»ertl^ 
'tOfim^f^.t^  dinuni^.  fqir  tb«  future  the  nun^bers  of  our  juvenile  criminal 
population?'  and  i\  will  be  fo.und  to  be  twofoldr—sopie  things  to  be 
wUlane,  and  others  to  be  dohe,  ' 

W&at  ^»e  bave^lo^  tuuUt  ia  whatever  has  a  takidifac^  la  dreaia  or 
jnaowagffioimoQB  j  andimbapfiidfi  aat  a  fe^  o^oar^apoialarciHili- 
OMQta  a»4  MbiU  ^orof  a^ah;A,chasa(4ier  that,  they  ni^y>e,fairioE,/pd 
Jmd^  (^ftf^i^ihe^.M.  uipst  efficacious  oceans  of  producing  and  foste^mg 
^Ua'gei^oua  elaSse«  In  the  cpnuuunity.  While  such  laws  or  habit$  s^ 
jvalntahse^  aaii  eherisbed  we  mist  expect  to  reap  tnoiro  or  less  of 
riiwIr'natAtidr^ft'iiitt^whatevea/eaiiBtBnqtiiig.agaB^  in 

aiHWtiow  s  mA  tfcamork  can  iaayiwv  wbil^  tlwy  exi^  che  sati^jorifcr 
jaacfmUBba^i  bacauaef  jast  at  the  curative  or  preventive  measure^ 
take  e&ect  on  the  one  hand,  so  will  the  producing '  causes  go  on  to 
supply  a  fresh  population  of  juvenile  offenders  on  the  other. 
'-'  WMi*eha¥4»ti)«fb'Sa'tod#»lseiattd'«avf7  oomehmBaiiirAsaa 
fsWl  tato.poBMBioa  oftdd  jnvtwks  l«ba.iaaj  ht  pkeed  tar^ch  cir- 


•oamstaneesa^^to. ^e  evideafly  p^eparimc^for  a  iife  of  criu^e^  or  who 
' '  *  *       5"^  ^*T|  and Jceep  hold  of  them  unfit  they 


jx^y  alreadi  have  .entered  upon  i 
Tia'vebeen  trained  up  hi  the  feno 


Tia'vebeen  trained  up  hi  th'e  Imowledge'of  therfght  way,  and  fturly 
i6f     
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.  Thftt  this  is  praotioal4e*  not  even  Terj  dificidt»  ia  the  grefti  objact 
of  these  pages  to  demonstrfttey  and  the  proof  will  not  proceed  upon 
the  mere  assertion  of  abstract  princiDles,  but  upon  practical  experience, 
acquired  first  in  one  town,  and  gradualljr  confirmed  in  others,  and  so 
'simple  as  to  be  applicable  to  every  place  where  B«gleofted  jaif^iiiks 
Mist*" 

-  In  order  to  prevent  crime  we  must  remote  the  taueee.  If 
we  remove  only  some  of  tl^  onuses^  df  paflMij  iremove 
them,  in  the  same  proportion,  evidently  crime  will  be  prevented. 
And  should  we  find  on  trial,  which  appears  to  us  a  little  im- 
probable, that  the  total  removal  of  all  the  causes  of  crime  is 
tmpomble,  we  must  not  be  discouraged  because  we  cannot  do 
all  that  we  would  wish,  bearing  in  mind  the  good  old  saying; 
*'  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  Bread/' 

With  regard  to  druTikenness,  it  is  not  bard  to  say  whether 
it  be  the  effect  or  cause  of  ignorance  ;  it  is  not,  howevet;  of 
much  consequence  when  there  is  an  imperative  demand  for  the 
removal  of  both.  We  are  inclined  to  take  the  same  view  as 
the  £ev.  Mr.  Clay  does  of  the  connexion  of  these  vices.  Mr. 
Clay  writes : — 

'<  There  is  another  cause  of  crime  on  which,  as  I  have  adverted 
to  it  annually  for  twenty-two  years,  I  must  not  now  be  silent,  lest  it 
should  be  imagined,  that  it  is  less  active  than  formerly,  as  the  origin 
of  an  incomputable  amount  of  miser f.  No  one  requires  to  be  told 
that  drunkenness  is  the  vice  of  the  uneducated  labourer^  but  many 
have  to  learn  that  it  is  his  vice  because  he  is  uneducated.  I  have 
framed  a  table,  which  shews  that  of  all  the  offenders  committed  to 
this  nrison  during  the  last  vear  ibr  offences  attributabfo  t^  aeU  of 
drunkenness,  187  were  unable  to  read,  161  were  unable  to  namt  the 
months,  and  1 1 6  were  unable  to  repeat  a  prayer.  Can  we  wonder, 
then,  that  our  hospitals,  workhouses,  and  prisons  are  filled  with  the 
disease,  the  porerty  and  the  crime  fostered  by  drink  I  The  DWine 
Law  gives  the  intelligible  and  emphaiCfC  warning  that  the  dfttitkard 
*  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ;'  bat  human  law  doals  gently 
with  his  sin,  and  with  all  the  encouragements  to  it. — ^beer-houses, 
ale-houses,  gin-palaces,  concert  rooms— and  only  begins  to  look 
sternly  on  the  wretch  when  he  turns  to  begging,  poaching,  or  pilfer- 
\tig — I  speak  not  of  mvef  crimes.  My  journal  is  filled  with  tales 
of  wickedness  and  misery  told  by  drnnkards.  6«me  of  tbsis  I  give 
in  the  Appendix,  as  examples  from  the  different  classes  of  oriouBals 
'disgraced  or  ruined  by  intoxication.*' 

It  is  scarcely  conceivable  the  numberless  evils  which  follow 
in  the  train  of  that  moBBtrons  vice,  drankenoess.  Itlowen  a 
man  to  the  level  of  the  brute  creation,  by  depriving  him  of 
sense  and  reason ;  it  madly  inflames  his  passions,  while  it  ex- 
tinguishes every  spark  of  virtue.    In  this  state  of  wild  in- 
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toxicatbii  ike  iDan  k  no^ng  less  than  demon^  capable  of 
perpetraHng  any  crime,  and  were  it  not  for  the  temporary 
physical  weakness  entailed  by  drunkenness,  we  should  shudder 
«t  even  the  idea  of  a  drunken  man.  What  an  example  to  a 
wife,  is  a  man  in  such  a  state^  and  particularly  to  a  young 
family,  wio  leaf%  lei*  from  preceg^  than  esoampk  I  Brev.  Mr. 
Joseph,  enumerating  the  chief  causes  of  cyrime,  in  his  Menmrs 
of  Qmvicied  Priamers,  writes : — 

'*  The  next,  and  one  of  the  greatest  eauses  of  orimp,  which  I  shall 
Qotiee»  ifl  drunkenuess.  This  is  a  monstrous  cause,  this  is  the  beset- 
ting sio  of  our  labouring  population.  It  has  brought  thousands  to 
infamy  and  shame.  Were  it  not  for  the  gin  shop  and  puhlic  house 
thousands  of  our  fellow  creatures  might  be  saved  from  prison  and 
transportation.  Strange,  indeed,  that  man,  the  highest  and  nobloat 
of  betqgSa  should  so  forget  himself  as  to  sink  to  a  level  with  the  vilest. 

There  is  a  Rabbinical  tradition, '  that  when  Noah  planted  the 
vine,  Satan  attended  and  sacrificed  a  sheep,  a  Hon,  an  ape,  and  a  sow. 
These  animals  were  to  symbolize  the  gradations  of  ebriety.  When 
a  man  begins  to  drink  intozicattng  liquors  he  is  meek  and  ignorant 
as  the  iamb,  then  becomes  bold  like  the  lion ;  his  couritf e  is  soon 
transformed  into  the  foolishness  of  the  ape^  and  at  last  waUows  in  the 
mire  like  a  sow,*  Surely  there  is  some  truth  in  these  svnibols ;  as 
to  the  tradition  we  make  no  observation.  When  men  are  determined 
to  have  these  intoxicating  drinks,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  principlos 
and  at  the  expense  of  imprisonment  and  transportation,  it  is  high 
time  that  something  should  be  done  by  the  legislature,  some  law  en- 
acted to  put  a  stop  to  this  besetting  evil.*' 

The  sight  of  a  dratiken  man  is  doubtless  disgusting,  but 
when  a  woman  is  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  the  spectacle  is 
hideous  and  revolting  in  the  extreme*  What  an  example  for 
oar  virtuous  mothers^ .  wives,  and  daughters !  How  many 
proBtitutes,  who  walk  oar  streets  after  night-faU,  have  been 
Drought  to  misery  and  shame  by  men^  worse  than  demons,  whose 
efforts  to  seduce  them  would  have  been  fruitless  had  the  un- 
fortunate females  not  previously  tasted  the  worse  than  poisoned 
cup. — In  a  state  of  intoxication,  woman  becomes  an  easy  prey 
•  to  her  wily  seducer.  The  Bditor  of  Tie  Eefwjre  Magazine 
writes — "  Disciples  of  the  Redeemer !  friends  of  your  species ! 
do  all  you  can  to  banish  from  your  country  that  most  powerful 
instrument  of  evil,  ardent  spirits.  Let  the  rising  generation 
be  taught  to  shun  it,  and  associate  with  it  the  miseries  it 
entails  and  the  pangs  it  inflicts,  fieflect  that  but  for  these 
liquid  fires,  nine  out  of  ten  perhaps  of  the  cases  of  seduction 
could  not  be  efiected/^ 
53 
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Mr.  BeggB  in  his  adinirablo  work  on  jaVenHe  €le|>fstify 
writes :— "  Mothers  of  England,  the  outcast  of  the  street  is  your 
sister.  The  babe  yon  nurse  with  so  much  tehderness  ifta^ 
become  a  blighted  wreck  like  her.  While  the  drinking  sptem 
lastsy  it  will  famish  snares  for  the  yonng,  tlrtd  no  hearth  will 
be  safe.  This  is  a  chivalry  worthy  a  woman's  ^m#ess.  Da:ih 
down  the  cup^  and  declfeire  that  its  contents,  which  tiims  men 
into  fiends,  and  beguiles  women  into  wantons,  dhall  never  be 
sanctioned  in  your  presence. 

"We  read  in  an  excellent  paper  on  *♦  Drinking,"  in  Elko 
Cooi^M  Journal  :-^ 

"From  the  year  1801  to  the  year  1B46,  the  pedple  of  the  United 
Kingdom  spent  nearly  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
(£1,500,000,000)  in  intoxic^iting  drinkd,  about  £800,000,000,  on 
spirits,  £176,445,000  on  wines,  and  £505,904,000  on  malt ;  or  equal 
to  about  double  the  amount  of  the  present  Natidna)  Debt.* 

*'  Our  army  costs  \xt  about  ten  millions  a  year,  which  we  theik  a 
great  deal  too  much  ;  but  then  we  voluntarily  spend  about  fifteen 
millions  a  year  on  whiskey,  gin,  brandy,  and  their  vijlainoua  comr 
pounds.  Our  navy  costs  about  eight  millions,  but  our  beer,  ale,an4 
porter  cost  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  millions.  We  pay  less  than  a 
million  for  our  admirable  post-office,  and  more  than  four  milltoQafor 
our  wines.  The  taxes  we  pay  for  our  courts  of  law  and  juatios 
amount  to  a  little  above  a  million  ;  the  taxes  we  pay  on.  tobacco  /ind 
snuff  are  above  four  millions.  Financial  reform  is  surely  needed, 
both  at  home,  and  in  the  public  house,  as  much  as  any  where  else. 
Under  two  millions  a  year  are  spent  on  life  and  health  assurance,  and 
about  forty  millions  on  drink  of  all  kinds.  Are  not  thtm  &ot9  most 
discreditaole  to  us  as  a  nation  ?** 

"  It  is  not,  however,  merely  because  of  the  money  which  is  worse 
than  wasted  on  all  this  drink  that  these  facts  are  to  be  Tamen'fed,  but 
because  of  the  many  broken  heart*,  ruined  characters,  Miisled 
homes,  diseased  frames,  crowded  prisons,  vice,  infamy, and sooral  rWt 
which  have  everywhere  followed  in  the  track  of  drink.  The  money 
conBtderation  is  the  very  least,  though  that  is  not  to  be  overlooked  ; 
fv»r  the  money  saved  from  drink  might  have  made  hundreds  of  tboil- 
sands  of  families  happy  and  independent ;  but  it  is  the  moral  Wreck- 
age, the  brutiah  degradation,  the  frightful  social  suffering  that  have 
been  produced  by  our  drinking  practices,  that  form  the  most  promi- 
nent considerations  in  our  minds." 

We  shall  first  consider  how  far  tlte  meatts,  hitherto  employd 

^  For  further  authentic  details  see  '* Statistics  on  the  consumption,  if e.^ 
»f  ardent  spiritB,  winen,  and  malt,  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  fmm 
1801  to  1646,  inclunxfa.  Bj  Dawson  Bums,  one  of  the  late  secretarfes 
of  the  National  Temperance  Society.    Houlston  aod  StOMman.* 
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foK.t^e^imiAQJtion  of  drunkenneis^  hnvebeea  attended  with 
sacc(^  or  tajlnje.  Some  few  years  Hgo  the  eystem  of  the  total 
abstinence  pledge  taking  was  introduced  by  a  few  well  meaning 
persons,  aad  carried  to  a  great  extent  in  the  British  Islands 
and  Amerioa,  through  the  exertions  of  that  truly  excellent  man, 
the  £ev.  Theobald  Mathew.  Every  person  was  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  a  grand  discovery,  and  doubtless  it  did  a  great  deal 
ofgood^  tie  time.  But  the  change  was  too  eudden  to  be 
lasting.  A  drunkard  like  a  child  must  be  weaned — ^the  change 
wuat  steal  on  him  gradMally,  till  by  degrees  he  forgets  the 
bottle : — We  thought  we  were  original,  in  the  idea  of  "  wean- 
ing/' but  we  find  in  another  part  of  the  paper  on  '^  Drinking,'* 
in  "Eliza  Cooifs  Journal"  which  we  have  already  quoted,  that — 
^'  Those  who  would  take  jpart  in  this  ^at  movement  must 
aim  at  tie  Aabit  and  begin  at  the  beginning/'  How  many, 
we  would  ask  our  readers^  of  those  who  became  teetotalers, 
are  still  "  abstaining  from  every  species  of  intoxicating 
drinks?'^  It  is  our  belief,  and  we  know  the  working  people 
well,  that  ]iot  one  per  cent  has  remained  a  total  abstainer. 
And  those  who  broke  the  pledge,  from  a  reaction,  of  course, 
setting  in,  have  given  themselves  up  to  intoxication  more 
than  ever. 

Neither  are  we  advocates  for  a  Ifaine  liquor  law,  at  the 
present,  for  the  same  $iiuj)le  reason — the  cup  is  not  to  be 
snatqhed  abruptly  from  the  unfortunate  drunkard — such  a 
oieasure  not  bemg  calculated  to  fermanently  reform  him.  We 
would  have  our  reader  bear  in  mind  that  the  principle  of  wean* 
ityi  is  the  one  we  hold.  Mr.  Kingjsaiill,  the  excellent  Chaplain 
of  Pentonville  Prison,  in  his  work  entitled  dapUrs  an  Priwm 
and  Fritauerey  writes  :— 

'*  Of  the  38,752  prisoners,  tried  at  the  assizes  and  seisioBsin  Eng- 
Umd,  in  the  year  referred  to,  10,000  maj  be  put  down*  without  fear 
of  exaggeration,  as  having  been  brought  to  their  deplorable  condition, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  public-house;  whilst  of  the  90,963  sum- 
marr  convictions,  50)000, 1  fear  not  to  state,  were  the  result  of  the 
drinking  habits  of  the  individuals  theauelvee  or  their  parents*  Yet, 
as  I  am  led  to  think,  the  evil  results  of  drunkenness  are  to  be  looked 
for  elsewhere,  <Ma  more  abujuUmilff  than  io  prison,  especially  among 
women.  Drunkenness  in  in  truth  a  monster  evil  in  the  landZ-a  drain 
upon  the  national  resources — a  stain  upon  the  character  of  England 
—a  pla^pe  in  the  midst  of  us,  more  fatal  than  any  mslady  which 
ever  visited  >our  diores.  Not  one  single  vice  eontributes  more  to* 
wards  fiUing,  with  wretohed  inhabitants,  the  poorhouse»  the  hospital, 
the  asylum,  and  the  gaol." 
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How  the  principle  of  weaning  the  drunkard  may  be  reduced 
to  practice,  we  shall  next  enquire.     Mr.  Thompson^  whom  we 
have  already  quoted,   makes  the  following   remarks  ou  the 
immediate  reaults  consequent  on  the  diminution  of  the  doty  oa 
whiskey  in  Scotland — ^'^In  18id6,  the  duty  on  w<iiA<7  wts 
greatly  reduced ;  intemperance  began  to  increase,  and,  in  the 
il  years,  which  have  since  elapsed,  the  consumption  has  become 
wesLxX^  five-fold  greater ;  crime,  disease  and  death  have  iu^eased 
in  fdnrilaff  proportion,  and  the  sober,  religious  8cotlan)d  of  other 
days  is  now  proved^  by  its  consumption  of  spirits,  to  be  withottt 
exception  the  most  drunken  nation  in  Europe/'     Another 
fact  along  with  this,  and  then  we  shall  draw  a  conclusion. 
Only  a  few  months  ago,  the  duty  on  whiskey  was  increased 
2s.  M.  a  gallon,   which  left  the  "glass"  a  halfpenny  dearer. 
The  consumption  of  whiskey  in  Dublin,  since  the  inoreMe  of 
duty,  has  iffcrfitfjwrf  nearly  one-half,  while  th«f  consumption  of 
i\[t  and  porter  has  increased  almoc^  in  Ifhe  same  proportion. 
Now  it  appears  to  us,  that  a  gradual  increase  in  the  consnmp- 
tion  of  ale  and  porter,  and  a  proportionate  decrease,  in  the 
consumption  of  whiskey,  would  inevitably  result  from  increasing, 
from  time  to  time,  the*^  duty  on  the  latter,  and  allowing  tlw 
prices  of  the  former  to  remain  as  they  are  at  present.     Our 
drunkards,  we  mean  whiskey  drinkers,  would,  in  a  short  time, 
become  ale  and  porter  drinkers — let  us  leave  them  indulging 
for  one  or  two  years,  and  then  commence  the  increase  of  duty 
on  ale  and  porter.     But  it  is  our  opinion,  that  the  latter  step 
would  be  quite  unnecessary,  as  we  have  no  doubt,  that  drunken- 
ness would  then  be  a  dead  letter.     We  fully  agree  with  Mr. 
Kingsmill,  **  that  just  in  proportion  as  you  increase  tlie  facilities 
for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  so  do  you  increase  crime  and 
the  'necessity  foT  more  police  to  repress  it.*'    The  following 
is  part  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
on  Public  Houses  by  Mr.  Dawson : — 

•*  Mr»  Barrow :  Are  you  aware  at  all,  of  the  comparative  amount 
of  drunkenoes^  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  ?... We  have  got 
the  number  oi  population  where  oases  of  drunkenness  are  reported 
for  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London,  BirniiDgham»  and  Mao- 
ohesCer*  and  in  those  cases  we  find  that  in  Dublin  there  ia  1  oat  of 
^\  of  the  population. 

Chairman:  Convicted  of  drunkenness? — Yes;  in  Glasgow.  1  in 
22  ;  in  Edinburgh,  1  in  59  ;  in  Liverpool,  1  in  91 ;  in  London,  1  in 
106  ;  in  Birmingham,  1  in  113  ;  and  in  Manchester,  1  in  600.  In 
the  three  first  places,  Dublin^  Glasgow,  andEdinbur^,  there  is  the 
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Iwpg^H  f Ba^ulkt  of  df^unkenneaf, ,  and  in  tbos0  pjl4M«s  tb«r^  ia  tbiQ  iVee 
licencing  system,  wbqre  it  is  sold  from  grocers'  shops  or  any  other 
place.  Manchester  is  the  largest  population  of  the  kingdom,  with 
t\ie  smallest  number  of  licenses,  and  consequently  the  smallest  nutn- 
^r  df  dratikei^  persons  )  and  I  heYi^ve,  fbr  the  amount  of  population, 
tiny  svnaUest  amount  of-  police  are-  employed.  In  Liverpool  there 
are  1470  pi^blic-hpusesi  as  you  will  $e&  by  this  return,  and  in  Man- 
chester there  are  578.  In  Liverpool,  with  a  population  of  25,000 
less  than  Manchester,  we  have  900  police.  In  Manchester  there  are 
<6n1y44«poHt;fe. 

'  tjhairman :  Is  the  return:,  wfaitth  yoii  have  mftde  «f  tfaf  proportion 
of  coinyictlon$  for  drunkenness  in  different  townsj  for  the  purpose  of 
showing,  that  the,  greater  the  facility  afforded  for  selling  spirits  the 
more  is  the  drunkenness  2-— Yes.'* 

For  the  renooval  of  ignorance  in  this  couriUj?  the  Coipmis^ 
sioners  of  Education  are  doing  their  shor^  We  $h^ll  confine 
our  reinark»>to  Uie.qualiU  of  eduDaiiion  which  preY<?nta  criwf . 
Many  people  fatiey  that'  education  eonemta  in  the  ability  to 
read  and  write.  We  do  not  deny,  tiiat  mere  reading  and 
writing  is  a  part  of  education,  but  we  do  not  admit,  that  this* 
part  of  education  hasanything  to  do  i  with  thp.  prevention  of 
crifQe^  BO  more  than  a  knowledge  of  any  othei.  ar/f^i*  snch  as 
lailoring,  shoemaking,  or  carpentry.  Mr.  NetterviUe,  Gpvernor 
of  the  Alountjoy  Government  Pxiaon,  writes  :r- 

"  I  regard  the  notion  that  a  knowledge  of  meehaikical  arts  will 
eradicate  criminal  tendency  as  a  very  apparent  fallacy*  no  amount  of 
industrial  aoquiremenU  necessarily  involving  improved  powers  of 
self-government.  It  Ls  to  the  mainspring  of  criminal  actions,  it  a^. 
pears  to  me,  that  prison  discipline  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  di- 
rected ;  to  the  curbing  of  unrestrained  passions,  and  the  acqutf'ement 
of  those  first  moral  principles,  on  which  the  knowledge  of  cfPtStB, 
and  habits  of  industry,  may  afterwards  be  ingrafted."* 

*  Pnibahly  tome  of  our  readers  are  not  aware  that  Mountjoy  prJJKin 
is  the  only  prison  in  Ireland  established  on  the  Separate  System.  It 
18  capable  of  accommodating  530  prisoners.  It  was  built  at  an  expense 
of  about  £66,000. 

This  prison  has  one  great  fault— its  defective  ventilation.  The  air 
is  offensively  close  in  ceUs  in  which  the  doors  are  closed  for  any  length 
of  time.  There  are  contrivances,  to  be  sure,  as  hdps  to  ventilation,  but 
they  are  like  other  very  admirable  designs  that  have  been  condemned, 
which  were  indeed  very  ingenious  in  theory,  but  not  quite  lo 
useful  in  practice,  not  being  able  to  stand  the  test  of  ezpenment 
The  medicid  attendant  is  not  dissatisfied  vrith  the  ventilation  of  the 
cells,  as  lie  has  not  seen  any  case  of  ill  health  traceable  to  the  want 
of -ventilation.  But  he  does  not  deny,  that  the  odour  which  issues  from 
a  cell,  when  the  door  opens,  is  so  ofifensive  as  to  be  intolerabh. 
Would  the  medical  attendant  have  any  objection  to  remain  half  an  hour 
or  an  hour  in  a  cell,   where  a  priioner  had  been  locked  up  for  16  or  18 
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The  education  which  prevents  crime  is  that  which  has  for  iis 
object  the  fnll  development  of  the  intellectual  facviHies ;  that 
education  which  draws  off  the  thick  veil  from  the  mental  vision^ 
and  allows  the  mind  to  see  things  aa  the;  realljr  are ;  makes 
man  lieflect  and  anticipate-^-«in  a  wordj  makes  him  "  find  books 
in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  evenr 
tiling/'  Such  an  intellectual  education,  having  for  iXs/ouna- 
ation  a  knowledge  of  the  Qospel  of  Christ,  is  the  one  which 
will  prevent  crime.  On  the  subject  of  education  Mr.  Clay 
writw:— 

<•  •  Public  edacatioo,'  then,  '  u  lamentably  imperfect;'  eveD  if  H 
were  measured  bv  the  ability  to  read  and  write*  Without  that  abilitj 
there  can  he  no  education  ;  but  (which  is  less  considered)  with  it 
there  may  be  none,  or  worse  than  none.  The  acquisition  of  reading 
and  writing  i$  only  the  acquisition  of  instramenrts  by  which  odixcation 
may  be  shaped  out ; — tools  with  a  keen  edge,  of  the  greatest  Y«lue  to 
those  instructed  in  their  use,  but  calculated  to  do  enormous  mischief 
in  perverse  or  wanton  hands.  *  Instruction  in  reading  and  writing, 
may  be  carried,  to  a  high  point,  without  anything  worthy  the  naae 
of  education  being  imparted.  There  mav  be  no  ezerciM  of  the  per- 
ceptiye  faculties,  no  cnUivation  of  the  judgment,  no  diacupline  of  the 
will,  no  training  of  the  moral  sense,  no  awakening  of  religious  feel- 
ings, no  instilling  of  religious  principles.'  No— very  often  have  I 
found  boys  and  young  men,  able  to  read  flaentlv  tiie  printed  eharac- 
ters,  in  the  New  Testament,  though  quite  unable  to  comprehend  the 
sense  of  what  they  read.  That  Book,  desecrated  by  the  system  which 
makes  it  a  lesson- book,  is  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  Sunday  school 
child,  and  of  many  another  child*  with  uninteresting,  mechanical, 
and  difficult  labour ;  with  confinement,  weariness,  and — blows. 
Children  are  *  put  into  the  Testament'  as  into  a  hard  and  barren  field, 
in  which  they  are  to  perform  a  piece  of  useless  drudgery,  instead  of 
being  led  into  it,  as  into  a  garden  of  the  choicest  flowers  and  fruit 
which  they  have  been  prepared  to  admire,  and  are  now  privileged  to 

hours,  as  the  Chaplain  must  do,  if  he  cooseientiously  discharges  his  dn^  ? 
The  physical  health  of  the  prisoner  is  not  impaired—granted.  But  is  not 
the  moral  health  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner  to  be  attended  to.  We 
positively  assert,  with  all  due  deference  to  Dr.  Ry  nd's  professional  stand- 
ing, that  he  is  not  the  only  i>erson  to  be  consulted  in  Uus  matter,  because 
he  is  not  the  only  person  interested. 

Mr.  Robert  Netterville,  the  Governor,  has  designed  an  excellent 
plan  of  window,  which  can  be  open  and  shut  by  the  prisoner  wbra  he 
pleases,  affording  when  open  saffident  ventiiation,  and  so  oooatructed 
that  communication  through  the  windows  (now  extensively  carried  on 
through  the  broken  panes)  is  impossible.  This  gentleman  engages  to  get 
these  windows  put  up.  at  the  trifling  expense  of  6s.  6d.  per  wlndow^the 
t  )tai  expense  being  a  little  more  than  £160.  Let  us  hope,  that  the  Govesn- 
ment  will  not  allow  a  defect  so  great,  in  a  prison  erected  at  an  eaormons 
expense  to  the  public,  to  continue  any  longer. 
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cultivate  and  enjoy.  The  tendency  to  regard  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
hs  a  depot  of  taskwork,  and  the  reading  or  committing  to  memory  a 
aaflatn- Bombw  ofveraesyas  a  meritorious  labour,  is  evident  even  in 
pirifiK^  I  have  too  often  been  disappointed  when,  qn  visiting  the 
prisoner  in  his  cell,  instead  of  discovering  some  intimations  of  an 
awakened  understanding  or  conscience,  I  nave  been  met  with  a  self- 
satisffed  announcement,  that  so  many  chapters  have  been  read,  or  so 
tasny  tm-ses  htarned  by  rote.  With  regard  to  this  mechanical  read- 
ing* I  have  m^t'  vith  many  boys  and  young  men  who,  when  the  ngns 
,*,-•  f^r^  was  a  -marriage  ia  Cana  of  Galilee^'  were  presented  to  them 
— uttered  the  corresponding  sounds  readily  and  clearly,  hut  who, 
on  being  questioned  as  to  the  meaning  of  tlie  word  '  marriage'  could 
give  no  answer.  To  one  of  these  young  men  I  expressed  my  surprise 
that  though  he  could  read  bo  wellhe  should  be  so  ignorant  of  what 
he  read.  He  relied,  in  a  tone  of  indignation, — whether  at  what  he 
considered  imustice  or  impotrition,  I  know  not, — '  Why  I  th^y  never 
learned  me  the  underslanding  of  the  words  1'  But  this  same  young 
man,  so  uninstructed  in  the  great  and  vital  meanings  of  the  Testament, 
could  Apply  the  meohanical  faculty  he  had  acquired,  the  instrument 
so  dangerous  when  misapplied,  to  unlock  the  meanings  of  other  books : 
he  easily  comprehended,  assisted  by  coarse  bat  intelligible  engravings, 
the  exciting  stories  of  '  The  Newgate  Calendar  Improved,*  and  of 
IXiek  Turpin  and  his  black  mare !  And  so  while  the  Book  of  Life 
ha^  never  been  opened,  to  his  understanding  and  affections,  other 
books,  frai^ht  with  ruin  and  death,  are  made  level  to  his  capacity 
and  enticing  to  his  imagination." 

We  would  say  with  Mr.  Arthar  Hill — 

**  Let  it  never,  in  addition,  be  forgotten,  that  the  first  object  of 
education  is  not  so  much  to  impart  knowledge,  as  to  inculcate  sound 
principles,  form  ffood  habits,  and  to  develope  all  human  faculties,  phy- 
sical, moral,  ana  intellectual.  Better  that  a  boy  should  leave  school, 
with  but  scanty  acquirements,  than  that  his  learning  should  have  been 
obtained  at  the  sacrifice,  or  even  the  risk  of  that  bodily  health,  and 
of  those  intellectual  powers  and  moral  habits,  on  which  his  future 
welfare  must  mainly  depead.** 

What  teachers,  may  we  ask,  keep  this,  the  first  object  of 
education,  coastaiitly  in  view,  while  discharging  their  duties  as 
teachers,  in  their  respective  schools.  We  have  no  doubt,  that 
this  first  object  of  educatiou  is  never  lost  sight  of,  in  those 
schools  over  which  the  Education  Board  have  control.  In 
the  National  Schools,  the  teachers  are  kept  under  wholesome 
restrictions^  in  the  quality  of  the  instructions  imparted,  and  in 
the  general  management  of  the  schools,  through  the  frequent 
visits  of  their  inspectors.  But  are  there  not  schools  into  which 
an  inspector  of  the  Board  of  Educatiou  has  no  authority  to 
enter  officially.  Why  is  this  so  ?  Has  not  the  government 
a  right  to  see,  that  the  education  imparted  hy  private  indivi- 
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.diia]B;*does  not.  tend  to  €j?Giitoipi;lb9ier  ciime,  &dm.  inculoat* 
ling  jioaotund  ^.nd  misdnevons  .pniiciple»i'  '£bq  govetnaaicttt 
wisely  takes  every  available  flsiftaiis,  iDtimeof  efiidemia^  to 
»pre?eni..phy«ical  disease.  Tlie  ^  gorernpaent  irwely  prbhibits 
.^  medkssi  mi]Si  to  ptactise,  leftt>  he  d]>0uld  injure  tbe  p«rt  be 
^i^eavouted  to  cutev  uuiiil  he  had  been  doty  .<9XMnmed»  attd 
had  i^ocived  his  diploma.  Now  we  do  ^uoi  see  vhy  osr  wise 
{^ovemmeut  shoold  not  take  the  taslo.  pKCautlQD;$'to  pievent 
,w<?ra/.dieea8^. 

•*  It  is  through  the  neglect  of  society,"  writes  Gaptaih  MaconocWc, 
^«  ia  poti^ducatitig  ike  children  of  the  lower  cla»BeB|  lAaAmBO^  >oiom 
fflsoners  are  iirst  nu^e  crixalnal,  and  it  is  by  a  fiurther  apAttQr  ai^ 
neglect^  that  they  are  allowed  to  continue  such.  And  surely  therp 
is  more  than' reproach— there  is  even  grave  national  delixv^uency  ;h 

''  A  »ch6ol-intJsier  Is'a  fnoral  physician,  and  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  practise  until  he  had  oe'en  duly  examined^  arid  had 
received  a  certificate,  from  competent  parties, .  appointed  for 
that  $p^cial  piirpoie.  This' is  tio  new  or  speculative  theory-^ 
ft  haa  bc'en  rt\  practice  for  years  In  Pitissia  and  Qennanjr*' Wi 
any  man  of  conrraon  sense  only  read  the  reports  of  thpsfe 
gentlemen,  vfrho  have  made  educational  tours  through  Great 
Britaiff ,  and  he  will  scarcely  question  the  necessity  for  an  ex- 
amination of  the  school- masters  in  the  great  majority  of  pri- 
vate schools. 

** riavih^  thus,"  writes  Mr.  Kaj^,  "described  ^^  character  ancl 
Wi<AiX  position  of  fhe  great  profession  of  Prussian  teachers,  I  shall 
n«iv  shnw^iriiat  edUcaticin  the  Uv  require  each  tyf  thetn  to  hav>e 
r^^ive^; before  it  idlowa  him  to  eogfkge  in  the  work  of  ia'struotiiaa^^;' 
ioT  it  must  be  remembered,  that  no  persofi,  whether  he  be  a  fore^^r 
or  ^  native,  is  allowed  to  act  as  a  teacher  of  any  publio  or  private 
schoof,  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  until  |ie  has  passed  a  verv  rigid 
eaatniziBficpi,  in  all  the  subjects  of  school  instruction,  and  has  ob^ 
ta^Q^d  a  .diploma  from  his  examiners,  stating  tbat  he  is  fit  to  be  a 
t^acken"^      :.    •    i 

Wehaivfltecn  credibly  infofmed,thHtin  oarowii  eit^  there  :i»ro 

privatesoliool^^  which  are  attended  by  tradesmeil's  cliildren,  kind 
which  are  taught  and  managed  by  men  who  smoke,  drink  spirits 
nous  liquors,  and  curse  and  swear  in  the  presence  of  their  popife, 
These  men,  in  order  to  cloa]k  their  villauy,  become  members 
of  reUgious  societies — have,  prayers  ami  catechism  during* 
the  greater  portion  of  the   day,  and  spend  their  Sundays 

*  1 24th  .poge,  T^9  fiofiai  CwtdUion  nnd  Ed^mtion  ifthePeopit,  bff  Jf, 
Kay,  M,A.t  Vol  IJ.^l^rulvnn  Longmw^;  Brown^^Greei^  and  Ltmgmajki^ 
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ooUbctiiig  lot  charitable  punrposes, — In  this  way  they  are 
iifale  to  ioppo^  upon  the  people,  by  taking  advantage  of 
theic.naittral  zeveranoe  for>religioD«< 

^'  AJkiPfearsttpOi^'  fmUsSft.  "Kof,  any  one  ua&d  to  he 
Hougit  ^iever  enxnt^ht9  he  a  ieaeier.  Even  now^  in  manfpart9 
(jfowr  (^uniffy  any  poor  fethm  viht)  eaft  teadund  icriie  decenily, 
iff  ihovghtJU  to  ieaah  in  a  village  school^  $o  loto  ii  tie  idea  of 
imsn^pf  ih^^miUvm  wiUk  eiouldbe  given  to  the  okildren  isf 
ihepooTi  and  of  the  character  of  the  men  who  ought  to  train 
qw  citizew  !  *' 

Two  classes  of  children  receive  edueation,  those  at  school 
tind  thode  in  the  streets.  "  If  our  views  are  carried  out,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  first  class — those  receiving  education 
at  school,  will  be  judiciously  attended  to.  We  shdl  next  turn 
oui^  attention  to. the  second  class,  thopp  receiving  an  education 
^n  the  streets.  Thanks  ^o  our  charitable  couutryuiQU,  and 
j)£^rticularl^  to  our  fair  countrywomen,  wholargelj?  subscribe  t« 
thq^  admirable  institutions,  which  have  for  their  object,  the 
fjeeflin^j  clothuig,  and  education  of  our  unfortunate  little  rag- 
ged cintdren — who  in  most  cases  are  the  offspring  of  dmnieu 
Darents,  our  streets  have  been  largely  thiunea.  Be  it  remem- 
oered  that  it  is  in  the  streets  the  art  of  thieving  is  practised) 
which  latteriy  is  assuming,  more  and  more  every  day,  the  dig^ 
nily  of  a  professional  science.  Our  ragged  schools,  and  kin* 
dred  institutions,  invaluable  as  they  are,  can  never  reach  the 
child  who  remains  outside  their  doors,  preferring  the  street 
and  hia  ♦'  cbanees^'  to  the  discipline,  and,  in  his  mind,  the  com* 
pa»tivo  few'  advantages  held  out  to  their  inmates.  Here  we 
see  the  necessity  for  eompelting  such  children  to  attend. 

We  earnestly  beg  the  reader^s  most  serious  attention  to  the 
following  extract,  which  we  have  taken  from  a  published 
letter  \o  C.  |B.  Adderley,  Esq.  M  J^.  by  that  practically  ex- 
perienced gentleman,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  Resident 
Gh«[4ain  of  the  Philanthropic  School,  Bed  Hill,  Surrey  :---> 
!  *^  I  cannot  conclude  these  rem^u'ks,  without  expressing  my  fi^rvent 
hofe^  ihat  4>ur  edacntiooal  ageo^ties  will  ere  long  be  so  exteoded  and 
improtedf  as  to  make  the  demand  for  reformatopy  schools  less  general 
and  pressing.  However  necessary  and  satisfactory  it  is  to  have  first- 
rate  hospitals,  free  dispensaries,  and  able  surgeons  and  apothecaries, 
for  the  cure  of  disease,  it  is  far  better,  far  more  rational,  and  in  the 
end,  far  oheii^er  to  take  such  measures,  as  may  maintain  and  protect 
the  general  health,  and  keep  siokoese  at  a  distaoce.  So  as  regards 
juteuile  crime,  «ertainly  more  than  half  of  the  youthftil  delinquency, 
that  we  now  hav^  to  punish,  and  are  here  and  there  trying  to  remedy. 


19  i^igvoiKth  olcir<mm8taQce«,  line  r^ult,  in  fapft«  oCffpr  owfi  sQCUil 
pegpIe<H  «iid  ind0leiice«  Ode  siqgle  HMftflure  alone,  at  oqcj^  cojnpellW 
4he  aOeiidatlce  a|i'»elio«l  .of  the  ihou&atids  of  4dle  cbil^Ben*  no^  ^eft 
{» jruin  aod  depiwratii>ii*  in  our  l»w  eirMtd  aod  ^aUejns,  •  and  maJdog' 
tkieimtmiplion. «nd  trawnff  «/  ft««b  wjhi>al0.ire^jr  vi9«^ul  aod  efficient, 
wpald  4o,!mfiira  to  thin  9ur|WMQivisfti>ksihan4ib9pdrM»r6f<RTWii^KM(P 
put  together.  $0  long  a«  we  allow  the  de^itrBTu^  i^^cieB  t}»at.are 
so  btt«y  in  ciur  large  towns  and  oitU«s  such  immunitjrr^Q^y  almost  ea- 
CowrageiMnt^as  -they  now  have,  m^  long  we  loay  be  sure,  thatjuvenUe 
vi«ft«fid  orimewUL  he  fwabmdoi  Motvr  ^flbvUto  re^^v^  and 
reform*  Of  aovvse  it  is.muob  ei^iert^  ^ub^px^i^  to  %  ir^fS^^ni^o^^ 
than  to  grapple  with  the  real  difficulties  of  the  prfveiUipe  c^^tein*  I}ut 
p»  t9  the  real  suppression  pr  effeotual  diminutioi^  of  crime,  we  but 
epend  our  strength  for  nought,  and  our  labour  for  that  wjiich 
pfofttetfa  notf  ise  loag  aa  we  are  oonteot  te  let  thousands  be  iafeotec^ 
while  we  oore  h«M>di^dt.  We-eannot  «lay  t^e  monster  while  we  an 
.continually  Reding  and  supporting  Um^  Make  H  ottf^pvAso^j  tl^ 
the  child  attends  school,  and  is  not  found  idling  in  the  street^. 
Hake  the  parents,  w^n  there  are  any,  respopsAbie  for  the  proper 
rtraining  of  the  «hild^  and  to  some  extent  for  his  aaiatenapcey  in  a 

Sod  school,  if  they  cannot  keep  him  out  of  vice  and  crime  at  homi^ 
ake  the  parish  he  belongs  to  responsible  for  this,  if  be  be  an 
orphvi  and  destitute.  Mak^  your  schools  really  effetcti??*  leaghing 
in  them  the  science  of  life,  tJie  common  daily  business  of  well-bein^ 
and  well-doings  social  and  personal  economy.  Make  them,  therefore, 
not  merely  inteliectual  but  industrial,  and  bring  your  laws  home  to 
the  abettors  and  receWerd  of  crime,  the  lodging-tiouse  keeper,  anil 
the  penny  theatre  and  saloon  oa'ner»  and  we  ahali  soen,  i  beiielH^ 
eee  our  calendars  shortened^  the  juvenile  wards  of  our  prisons  more 
thinly  peopled,  and  reformatory  efforts  made  thoroughlv  effectu^  to 
the  great  end  for  which  they  are  directed.  When  shall  these  things 
be  ?  .  When,  I  believe,  statesmen  will  give  our  great  social  questions 
their  true  importance,  and  feel  that  the  moral  and  religious  training 
of  the  coming  generation  is  more  re^illy  urgflsit  thso  all  the  vaf»p 
political  or  commercial  <}UQStion8,  that  now  divide  parties  or  folate 
constituencies." 

It  has  been  said,  '*  that  the  government  which  governs  leait 
governs  be^t/'  but  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  this  refers  only  to 
the  interference  of  government  with  private  enterprise  A  gavr 
ecnment  has  for  ^ts  grand  objeei,  the  protecliQa  of  life  and  pxo^ 
petty ;  and  no  government  is  worth  suppoctiug  w.hjeh  doQKsjpot 
do  this,  or  at  lea^t  endeavour  by  every  avaiJ^Ue  mai^Qs  jU>  4p 
it  We  shall  oonalnde  our  reDiajrke  on  ieduo^iion  by  giiriog 
ihet  fallckving  eatfaot  frotn  a  paper  in  Meliofa^  entitled 
*'  inwQortfll  'Sewerage,''  and  written  by  the  Hon.  and  B«v. 
Stdflbey  Qodol|jhin  Osborne,  Rector  of  Dwrweston^ 

**  There  have  bip^,  and  may  yet  be,  ^a^tms  when  popular  eom- 
wMion  diaU  disturb  the  very  depths  of  »«rr  j^opulation.    Then  were 
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seen,  aof  #tmld  be  seen  againr  streets  crowded  witlk  irdinen^iikiiost 
Hnsexed,  meti  almost  Qnbvmanteed ;  chiMren,  soth  in  fVn'fn,  but 
witb  tbe  w<3tti  vices  of  the  odolt  itumped  upon  tiienli  Theso  Al*e  the 
ei'eatttteiythatiB  the  dttjpi  <of  revoliitleii^  vorkoiit^lMHrbarieins  and 
cnntehieS)  iHtb  tfa»  lammid^  Mid  dMie*&«ar  'Of  <fteMU.  S'lie  horrors 
the3r  leotendt  beoooie  iAe  tQaryelS'Of  hiitaryv  We  AVe4aMidi  deoeiv«d 
if 'we  trfoiii  &m^mid'knfims  no  ^oeh  element -of  evfl.  We  mn^  not 
diooee to  iMw'ft^  we^iAa^  dhooM'io  »$j  tfant  thui r«ce biis  perieked 
before  <7rogree»'.:^ht0ltslre  'the  BeikMlfnji8ter/.*^'ii]i|^roTed  poliee/ 

I'ien<nr*tbere  are  tens  of 'tboasatidt  who  h&r e  kno«^  nothing  of  ^my 
'pr^fgreM^xA  tb$A  of  «n  fatentloft  of  resMtfce  for  vieiou^incIiBiitiofi. 
Of  tbe  Mshool^master'tbey  bavekiiown  »otbing>-— t)ie  ittprovemeBt  of 
the  poliee  has  only  developed  further  ingenuity  in  crime;  a«'to 
relfgionA  teacbing,  tbev  bate  ^  pbilosopby  of  their  own » not  ovor- 
HMterlng*  to  ottr  idea  or  nfitioiial  defereooe  to  religious  truth  )  th^y 
with  .'«otne  lAirewdnees  arffue,  if  souli  are  worth  all  tbe  brioba  and 
eton^,  preacbere  and  teaoners,  whiob  they  cofmeet  witb  wortb^, 
bow  it  it  theism  sottk  mt$  left  so  utterly  vncared  for.-^f(nr  where  is  the 
place  of  wcrMp  m  whiob  their  dirt  and  appearance  would  not 
ereaite  a  patiiow'*  - 

AltboQ^h  destitution  w^  we  adcnit,  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  crime  in  this  country,  yet  we  do  not  consider  it  of  sufficient 
importance  to  enter  into  any  length  on  the  subject,  feeling 
Gonvincedj  that  it  will  gradually  vanish,  a9  drunkenness  dimin- 
ishes, and  as  education  advances. 

So  far  we  have  confined  our  remarks  to  the  frevention  of 
crimcj  which  all  will  admit  is  better  than  cure,  but  we  believe 
that  both  are  necesss^j,  and  hence  we  shall  bring  our  reader 
to  consider  what  meansr— the  most  simple  and  natural  tbe 
better — bj  which  those  who  lead  a  life  of  crime  are  to  be 
(reforaicd)  cured.  Mr.  Recorder  Hill  says,  that  "Befor- 
matories  ought  to  be  considered  fnoral  dispensaries,  and 
Prisons  m0ral  hospitals  for  the  cure  of  moral  diseases'' — 
and  what  man  of  sense  eau  consider  them  anything  elseP  In 
every  prison*— those  supported  by  the  grand  juries,  and  those 
inamedtiitely  tinder  the  governmenty  there  sAiould  be  a  refor- 
matory agency  )it  work,  eommemsurate  with  the  large  wa^ts  pf 
these  instituttotis*  This  reformatory  agency  coRsista  in  iin 
ind«u(trial  trainiag;  «nd  a  mcml,  intelleetaai;  and  religkms  edit- 
cation'.  How  far  this  agency  may  foe  brought  to  work  ut>on 
our  cmminals,  we  shal^I  neit  enquire,  but  before  we  do  so,  it  is 
right  to  sepatste  them  into  two  classes,  juveniles,  and  ^adults, 
and  consider  each  cU»?  individually,  as  thf^j  must  be  treated 
differently,  and  in  separate  in^tutioDs.    Oaptain  WiUiauw, 
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iffsjiectorof  Pri^o^s  (ft  Ws  repoi-t  brt  the  tiddiltri^W'tif 'Jyhrttii^ 
Offenders',  writes—  ...  "..  ,.',;,,_, 

'*  The  sati^fiMtory  tr«fttnfytl  of  chHdi'en,  wteaientondedr  tD-ini- 
prifionment,  lAveplHe  with  difficolly,  it  being* oeeMsarjr  for  the«^ 
of  puMio  ejBMOple  to  oarry  ovi  th^  «fMlft  of  Juttioe  wHb  a  cartm  do- 
gree of  p«nal  rigour,  aod  at  the'^aoie  tim^jiKHAbili^^rtlh  it «  dwrie 
of  kBocal  traixuDgv  which  can  vtAy  be  Ut«iilcMed  ^through  tiw^^geiMgr 
of  mildneftft,  panuiaiotYf  and  -ooo^kleil^c.  l^m^l^ofkmlktffiMtflwkva* 
ever  the  number  of  delkyquent  boya  will.adtilit  oiity  ihtj'ubtnMihs 
kept  whoUy  and  entirely  separate  from  the'«dttlte»  -fioitlDiig^'as  old 
and  young  remain  togetber#  they  muet  be.  treats  aAtberf  a«d'I;kainr 
nothing  more  likely  t^eeisfiroii  ehildren  ui  bad  habita*'thAn<to  attach 
theaa«Begre;vity  and^eoneequenoee  tothcftrmsieanfirmtd  etrorfi  as  to 
the  Tieea  of  thoae  ef  madirer  yearei  Tlibe  bey lohArged  •w{tb.«  fdkwy 
k  frequently  tferUat  into  a  ela«»  withr  pevhopet  IS  or  OOadiiltt,  wboee 
•fifbaeea  bear  the  aame  legal  dielirfeti«»faft  his  o«»n«  Hia  -selfflmnciij 
flaUered  in  beiiig  treated  the  eame  as  a  taaiif  and- be  ia  oxottad  U^m 
closer  imitation  Dy  thia  bis  mt9eriabie'«leiwki#a.  ■  I  haretnever  failed 
t^obaerreinstiofa  oises  a^degDee  oif  Mdnais,  effiroatery.iiikdiasaMip* 
tion»  which  I  have  not  met  with  in  atiy  prieon  wbeneifnee  and' bays 
are  aeparated." 

People  who  are  not  practicAlly  acquainted  with  the  chafttcter 
of  criminals,  can  scarcely  conceive  the  precocious  depravity  of 
those  poor  neglected  creatures,  Keacler,  those  children  suff- 
ering in  a  prison  the  penalty  innposed  by  law,  uppear  io  be 
quite  a  different  race  of  beings,  to  that  clas!*  of  ohitdren  with 
whom  it  is  your  privilege  to  be  acquainted.  We  lieed 
not  apologise  lor  tlie  length  of  the  following  extract — its  apr 
propnateness  and  its  merits  require  no  oommentfl  from  ua — 
e£ce))t  that  the  truthfulness  of  the  picture  is,  we  regcetto  wtitc^ 
Unquestionable,  '     \     \ 

COMMON  qARRaa  or  a  touno  criminal. 
(From  Mr,  Barday^s  pamphlet  entitled  "  JuventU  DeUnmiency.^), 
*'Born  in  a  cold  garret  or  damp  ceflar,  alike  remarkable  for  the 
carefiil  exclusion  of  light  and  air,  his  early  days  receive  scantily  of 
p  mother's  fostering  care.  In  a  few  short  weeks^  he  Is  carried  out 
into  the  streets,  with  some  slender  filthy  covering  of  rags,  exposed 
to  the  cold  and  damp  blast  of  our  shifting  temperature,  that  bis 
shrill  cry  of  agony  mav  the  better  wring  the  pittance  from  the 
passer-by— a  cry,  it  has  been  more  than  once  established,  made  the 
more  agonizing  by  tbe  application  of  huijDian  agemw.  At  nfght> 
when  the  absence  of  w«irmth  and  comfort,  so  essential  to  its  normal 
state,  compels  its  cry  gf  complaiut,  quietness  is  sometimes  secured 
by  administering  the  same  foul  draught*  which  is  praying  on  the  vitals 
of  both  body  and  mind  of  the  wretched  parents.  Thus  are  combiiied 
in  one  unhappy  union*,  the  most  powerful  ingredienta  which  can 
poisgn  the  cup  of  human  enjoymentj^  aud  engendering  the.^eeds  of 

•  Whiskey.^ 
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wor^andphTaicaldefaiilitj',  in  thU  obild  of  jp(iiaf(wri»fQ«  *  Ba^.n^n:»$i 
the  little  urchin  can  lisp  the  cry  of  *  pair  wean/  or  its  tipy  liniha^ 
carry  its  stunted  body,  it  is  thrown  out  of  its  dirty  den  into  the 
stMet]  to  boMt  Ibd  d^crrs  of  th^  mluro  MdSieti/  or  iiltevrupt  the  pas- 
whgers'onthdbtuy  tbotKraghfarMy  with  itaponuiuBtd' appeal*  Ibn 
eharity,  in  a fdlle  of  vrhlnin^  frem'%bAeh  hene^r^r  ^Awwards  oan 
odwptietely  dii^est  blAis«lf.  If  b«  r^ttfriM  to  hiv  odlarag^.  without 
tiM  ffXpeot(gd\amoiitit  off  ftef^  m  soumdf  beaHng^  iAter«|Mrsed  with 
enrses,  infty>  W  MS' wekumle.  He  never  bears  of  Ood  except  «b  a 
hAteh!*  of  Snpre^^atioA'.  He  e^doia  ii«6  heaMt  mention  made  of  heaveay 
biit  often  •  of  its  opposite,;  as  the  ptou»  lo  whiieh  4^erf  oMbreak  oi 
pM«aUl  ire  tttintiarity  eoibaigAe  ivim.  A'  Bilble  be  never  saw  in  tb« 
bottte;  jindr  though 'itw^ne  put  into  bis  faeti^,  be  eo«tdnot>>  spell 
its  etrnpiest  texts.  <  The' Sabbath  hie  knows'  onl)'  as  n  day  w4mi  th9 
^Jsoparesbnt^  and  all  hvsliiess  arrested,  eMssprtbat  of  the  whisky 
ehop«  The  church  liells  mt&  r^ug  with  ^Solemn  p«wU>akid.he  observer 
a>  portion  -of  ptraple  betted  dr«9se)(l  than  on'otber  days  $  but  i»  faie 
ep«i^re^>ftie  adaj^iioted  only  M^Dneof^teAterfdleTiesiaitdsdiisiialStv 
tbtia  other  days^  -He  «iev«p  this  tMight  to  ft»yi  bat,  byeximiple,  b w 
iqjtriietibfl  f n  <!«ifseir  has  lyeeil  MO^  abattdkut/  llelie?<er  waslaoghtt 
t^  iccnM&MwdioenCe'of  bis'0«idi  but  by  pfetfep^nftdpractioe  was  itii 
doctrinated  in  their  contrarieties.  -A  Uedeemer's  Jove ''was  fteees 
^^ai^^sdd  U>  hlm»  and  the  soleo^ity  ef  a  ju4gfm^^eiiut  was  nqver 
jusclQ^ed.  For  continual  absence  from  church  and  school^  bi^  parents 
have  eV'er  t'h'?  ready  excxwe  of  want  of  stiifable  elothtnff,— inn  apolo^ 
wbieb  does  not  prevent  re^lttr  attendance  on  the  esMmti^'n's^f  Ja«tt 
Shei^Avd^i  und  *<Ahet  such  displays  ef  yottthfol  bkiclqgtuu'disnb 
I^n^haoee  sotr^e  kind  daniAritaa;  see^s  toreonqve  the  rei^  er  f<M2oied 
pbji^cle^  ^y  supplying  ^uU&hle^  aometimes  superior,  apparel,  whica 
18^  found  unfit  for  pTyint  the  avocation  of  beg^ng,  btit  comes  oppor- 
t^hely^forth^  Stippiy  of  k  jfrferfettfs  sinful  Cravings  ;  and  speedily  the 
"we!l4ntenlSbned  gift  adorns  th^  MlAfI  of  the>oM«olQ thermal},  and  the 
Bfitlev  ^fiy  novels }  in  bis>  ^bereditary  va^*  :  Sume  <  lealeut  SdWMuth* 
school  teacher  J  fearless  of  filtn  and  fever,  plunges  into  the  s^ik  of 
infamy,  and  seizing  the  little  immortal  as  a  waif  on  the  social  stream, 
he  bears  him,  to  Hs  i$cho<n. '  A  few  Sabbath  hightd  he  sits  lUtlsss 
and  restless,  bat  the  whole  subject  of  instruction  to  him  ts  iti  an  un- 
known tongue  1  the  lessfons  of  an  hour  are  countetacted  by  the  pre- 
cepts  and  practlbe  of  a  week. '  Attendance  becibmes  irk^dme  and 
Dccasional,  and  air  sorts  of  lying  apologies  are  told  for  absence,  and 
taik^  unlearned.  The  rtil4fl|!)nropmtion  of  some  book — verj^pt'ob- 
abiy  the  volume  of  life-Jthe-gift  cJfthe  generoui*  teacher,  bars  return^ 
and  he  answers  no  longer  to  his  natoe,  thottgh  he  rhajr  beset  the  door 
t<i' disturb  bthefs  in'the  enjdytaent  of  that  whitih  he  has  been  taught 
to  despife.  H6  Ml^  bkck  to  hi^fbrmer*-  haunts  and  habits,  and  *  no 
man  careth  for  his  soul.'*"  What  can  be  expected  from  feuch  a  chlld- 
liood — from  such  a  cuTtiirBinthe^Jritig-day  oflifeP  Do  men  gather 
ii'g&  off  thistles?  As  \ve  iovr  WD  rtearp.  There  is  triith  a^  Well  as 
poe^  In  the  saying, « the  boy  is  father  of  the  man.'  To.expect  that 
the  bov  we  have  described  sh6uld  become  anhbnest  and  ns^fur  mem- 
ber of  soclelgr  ii  littTeieTse  than  to  ex{>ect  a  mlricle.   ^the  poOr  boy 
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aMlii!0di]r  mofe  .^inaad  4^»iiiat  thin  iuimuDg.     ,  :  « 

"  Let  u»  ^•e«4  with  ^ur  diamsl^bii^apl^j,    Tib^hprdiscoTeri. 
na  grefti  tlistiAQtioft  b#tw«9A  ^gffiDg  md  ftt^allon^,   The  .penigr 
wrung  fr^m  tk» hfiB<i<*^mot  Mcl^nrajr,  .bu^«s  th» pncse pf  freedoni 
fvDiB  xnojfmoe.  aeenit  tQ  hiaa  aa-more  iwwiliiiudljr  giyeu  ib»?  vhea 
seer^Uf  ftM»d  from  tbft  pocket.    Atthe.i^eGX  eigh^  or  iifpe«li« 
mak«»  bis  Amt.^peavMicfl  injudicial  iiie,.«t  the  t^r  pf  .th?  police 
court.   He  neither  understeadiw  dot  eareyUr  themiyee^y  ofjthe  Uw. 
The  buttons  aod  the  b^towi  of  t)>e  policenMn  es^dite  m^ck  9^ore  of 
hie  »we  end  edmiration  th«n  the  megistrate  on  tbe .  bencfaf.  •  He  b . 
m»t  yet  leAraed  in  judioiid  phrta^eoiigy  nod  procediure.^    To  the 
(fiitetiooof  Guilty  or  oot  ?  be  Usp^  out  *  I  diufia  ken  i  or  the  readj 
lie-'.Uue  earlifet  preoept---'  1  di4n«  do  H  i*  oc«  with  tl^a  natora)  di3- 
poMtion  to  shift  blame  ou  otheret  tbe  reply.  «ot  unfreqifenilj  is,  <  It 
wae  Uai  that  did  it/  pointing  to  some  tatterdemaliony  who  bo  .ttua 
QDoaeron  oocfipies  the  place  of  the  .witnes8*<— the  nestt  time  to  tajce 
that  of  the  priaooer,  Jf  the  nother  were  present*  might  not  the  (ittle 
boy  in  very  Iru4h  exclaim* '  The  woman  did  giro  me  and  1  did  eat  ?* 
The  charge  ia  found .  proved*    Xhe  magiatrate  hae  no  alternative. 
T40  dismies  him  w«ukl  be  to  ftet  bim  loose  on  8oaiety#.  with  an  unpres>, 
sion  of  indemnity  from  punishment,  and  an  encouragement  to  n^lect 
in  parents^    He  i&  therefore  aent  to  prison  for  a  brinf'  penod-:-too 
brnfto  aoeompUeh  the  least  praeticalgood^4>ut  loi^enov^h  to  break 
thoApell  of.  toe  priaoB-housOf  and  strip  it  of  its  terrors.     He  has 
fiMwd  there  the  oomforts  of  ffenial  heat*  jMire  4ir»  wholesome  food^, 
and  oleanly  clothing,  to  all  of  which  he  was  a  stranger.    Far  are  we 
from  jeiaing  iu  the  «ry  i^gainst  the  reformed  system  of  prison  dis- 
oipline.     We  never  oould  pereeive  how  congregated  masses  of  cri- 
mMMia  of  every  age  and  grade  of  guiit*  associated  in  filth  and  idle- 
ness, oould  boproduotive  of  aught  but  unmingled  evU-^the  demon- 
atratioB  of  moral  and  physical  pestilence.     Wa  hail  the  name  ot 
Howard*  asihe  pioneer  of  all  that  is  beneficial  in  this  walk  of  philan- 
thropy-and  jiistioe }  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  with  the  exceptloa 
of  liberty  (which  ia  worthless  if  not  duly  valued),  he  is,  in  every 
rospeott  more  eomfortablo  than  was  ever  his  previous  lot. 

'*  Xhe  bi^ief  l^rm  of  his  noviciate  iiaft  run  its  course.  He  retnros 
to  eooiety  with  the  additional  brand  of  prison  mfamy,.  barring  him 
aU  •chanoe  of  employment*  He  returns  to  bis  wonted  baunts  and 
habita  with  a  keener  appetite  ior  vioe.  Being  now  under  the  Imme- 
dlato  aurveillaaoe  of  the  police,  it  is  not  long  before  he  is  again  de- 
tooted  in  erlme,  and  aoain  arraigned  before  the  m^i^trate.  This 
ordeal  is  repeated  the  £ie  number  of  times.  The  required  number 
of  minor  oonvictions  is  completed,  and  then  our  youto  takes  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  ranks  of  criminal  jurisprudence*  ^  He  takes  a 
degree  in  the  art  of  stealing— .a  diploma  in  crime.  He  ie  transferred 
from  the  police-eonrt  to  the  jurisdiction  of  thesheriif,  and  is  now 
favoured  with  the  benefit  of  the  great  palladium  of  Britiah  liberty, 
trial  by  jury.  The  greatest  acrupulosiu  is  observed  that  retributive 
and  penal  justice  be  fairly  administered  to  the  dimiuutive  prisoner, 
who  never  hadjusttce  done  to  him  ia  its  fsirest  form — protective 
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ahdVem^fit.  *  For  lifti  ttM  fHi^-*flv«  eWzem  m^  mdUd  fr<ii«i  tMd»< 
various  active  duties^  al  greit  mi%t^ih<Milv^iil«iM*b%iidf^lll9er]bl«;J 
Man^  ajdror'^ovld  p*y  tfie-VtfWbf  A«Mdlenid'lieh»-«e<nHitie9  A>1d, 
riithei^  thab' sacrifice  his'tfthe  inaH^ddiilf^ce  ^  tk^ti^Mli  Fmm  tfa«r' 
greater  humbef^  fifteen  ccn^  drawn  'by  bikfloi^  l^mi  th#  ymnil^iiftVh^ggtilt 
shourd  etijoy  the  greatest  aecarity  fM'  ifn^)it^antf>  «nd'  tlte'  AfceefNw 
of  prejudice  atnongst  a  e!M9  who  nev^  kilewi  and  it*  is  iA<ae^  ikir«d» 
never"  caftd  ^h^tfier  snclY  a  b^ng-  Vritflrtir  %as  not  fn  erisfirti«e  amongM- 
them.  The'  chkttfe  5i  'frequently  of  th*  moit  tHviHl'  pel;uiiiArj 
value^apafi^bf  ohf  tdio^  a  )daf  of  bread;  irfaen' under  Hie 'Strong' 
tebptft^otl  of  hihiKei**  w  afeir  pence  f  lUied  from  Hte>fob  of  tYw' 
passen^^r  or  the  iiQ  of  tlhe  wliisky-shop,  i^otn'^bich'he'bas  been  In 
tlieloDg  practice  of  fetching  the  poisoned  ingredfenta  for'his  p0inE»t*s: 
didtv  fure.  The  ofPence  h  T£se6  htto  nn'&ggnMtlf^  ffWm,  kj  reason 
of  the  p^vioua  conrictfons,  of  ofllbo^!*,  rt  tntLj  h^;  evetiief  leiai^lue^ 
and  because^  in  the  eyes  of  die  oftciM^  df-tbep^ilicw/htfik^eonMered 
to  be^  habft  and  repute,  a  thief,  at  a  period  <yflifb  wh^nhaiMt  «f  eiia' 
racti^r  is  yet  unibmed,  and  r^te  caTl  scarcely  eii^C  b«y^Dd  the 
pdH6e  tfaemseTves.  Tfaeae  aggravations  are  of  most  <dbubt  Aii  prhi^i* 
pie  And  expediency,  andnreno  oi^iamentv'tlo  our  ^crimtnal  cod^.- 
Npt  many  yeari  bygone,  ntany  ft  lad  has  sttffehed  on^the  soalToid  fet* 
acme  very  triviia]  «ieft,  made  capitid,  iKMy  because  ttmmAtttdmlttm 
be  was  tinder  the  evil  eye  of  a^'  eoopie  of  polieem^^  whb  sw^e  %hey 
considered  him,  hiibit  and  repute,'  a  tMe^  fok>  at  least  W<4vei'tn<nith» 
before  tbe  oifbnce  cfasrgtd.  in  Enrlcnd  theprwetio6>  n  Mohs  bomiuMs 
in  refusm^  this  ttcgravaiion,  fbnnded  on  mere  police  ^piii^ea,  and 
eVen  refusing  to  mbw  pretnnis  cobvictiona  lo  go  bcft^  tlie  j«ry,  't» 
operate,  as  Uiey  mn^C  of  neceiftlty^,  tO' the  prisoAenKs  prt^odfccf 
and  to  eke  ont  an  fnsdflfeient  probf.  The  accnsM  naf  ty  is  sometknea 
ao  juvenile,  that  not  nnfreqnently  he  reifnhtaa  to  be  eHfratad  atiha 
"bai*,  so  tbat  the  jury  may  perceive  that  it  is  a  fragment  t)fhttmanHy, 
on  which  they  are  gravely  called  on;  by  aolemn  but  mote  niimeaaing 
oatb,  ^the  truth  to  say  and  no  truth  to  con^al.'  This  proeeedhnga 
are  condncted  with  a  solemnity  and  a  pamde  of  tlia  fbrtnUla'Of  jtaiticci 
the  same  as  if  the  charge  bad  been  one  of  hohrrcidei  «ndthefrr)minat 
one  grown  gray  in  crhne.  It  is  to  break  «  fly  en  ib^whe^«  '  Joplter 
Tonans  hurls  his  bolt  at  the  mbth.  The  parents  of  the  child  %ii«ould 
be  the  more  fitting  occupants  of  the  bar,  and  the*  child  the^more 
suitable  tenant  of  the  sdiool.  The  ferula  of  Che  S4Md6lnfaiBt«r>wiNil4 
tie  m^re  infiuentiarof  good  than  the  mace  of  jUftiCe;  and'tb^*  Primer 
and  Shorter  Catechism,  better  authorities  than  even  'HttMae'and  i^liamiy 
whose  metaphyi^cal  distinctions  of  cntbe  are  quoted  with  giiavHy 
against  the  boy,  who  couM  not  decipher  the  tiiCl0->pag«sr  of  their' no». 
deroos  rotumes  on  '  Prtae^^a  and  Ptttethe,*^  'IHie  tna^'aa'-nngbt 
be  expected,  results  in  a  conviction  ^,'and  now' a  lengthened ^ribdcf 
imprisonment  ensuee,  which,  had  it'occmrred  art  the'firat,  \sMti!t')0^ 
deed  have  been,  with  the  Divine  blesaing,  attended  whh'  beneBOal 
results.  Whilst  under  this  more  extended  disdpline'df  the  |»ri9on> 
the  conduct  of  the  youtb  is  fanlttesa,  «i#tbe  progress  in  edul3at}<m 
encouraging ;  mental  powers,  hitherto' do^io«ht<,ard  dev^kfiM^midtfr 
cnkivation ;  disposftiont  and  «ffe»tfons  break  foMh,  at  the  toice  of 
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kindness,  and  the  tendencies  to  evil  hide  themselves  at  the  firm  and 
calm  voice  bf  censure.  All  these  moral  appliances  come  too  late  ; 
the  habits  are  formed  and  indurated;  the  bow  is  only  beat,  not  broken. 
The  monotonous  months  roll  cm  their  wearied  ooaree,  and  the  day  of 
liberty  approaches,  marked  often  with  a  degree  of  restlessness  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoner,  ominoiis  that  no  permanent  good  has  been 
accomplished.  The  prison  gate  is  thrown  open,  and  with  it  the 
floodgate  of  temptation.  The  youthinl  spirits  are  elated  at  the  freBli 
air  of  heaven,  and  the  accustomed  sights  of  weU-known  and  fre- 
quented scenes.  No  provision  is  made  tor  the  refuge  of  the  liberated 
prisoner,  or  to  secure  him  honest  employment.  PTot  unfrequently 
old  companions  in  guilt  reckon  the  day  of  release,  and  watch  the 
prison  gate  to  hail  the  relieved  prisoner,  and  to  welcome  him,  often 
Dv  a  display  of  dissipation  and  riot,  where  all  good  reeolutioaa  are 
ridiculed,  and  mockery  made  of  all  serious  and  solemn  impresaiiooa* 
At  this  point  our  modem  system  of  prison  discipline  and  crimioal 
r^ormation  halts,  and  leaves  unfinished  the  begun  good.  The  wonder 
is,  that  any  are  able  to  escape  the  entanglements  that  beset  them  on 
release,  and  not  that  so  many  return  to  criminal  purswts.  In  a  state 
of  society  where  honest  men,  with  characters  untaintied*  ctsnacaroely 
find  bread  by  labour,  it  is  not  to  he  eapected  that  those  whose  oh^* 
acterc  are  bankrupt  can  find  emplowuMnt.  It  may  be  he  has  heen 
taught  a  useful  trade  in  prison,  ana  has  shown  superior  skill  in  Its 
prosecution  ;  but  out  of  prison,  no  opportunity  is  afforded  him  of 
applying  that  industry  in  an  honest  way.  If  be  asks  charity,  he  is 
told  to  ffo  and  work.  If  he  asks  work,  he  is  told  there  is  none  for 
such  as  he.  He  beg^ios  to  think  that  society  and  he  have  a  quarrel. 
He  finds  himself  shunned  as  a  moral  leper.  He  stalks  about  in  idle- 
ncM,  shunning  the  daylight-^owUlike,  he  courts  the  night.  He  soon 
affords  another  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  lines  in  the  infant 
hymn,  that '  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do.' 
A  spirit  of  recklessness,  discontent,  and  revenge  takes  possession  of 
his  neart  .  It  is  this  class  in  large  towns,  who  are  ready,  on  any 
opportune  occasion,  to  make  an  outbreak  on  the  peace  of  society,  so 
that  they  may  obtain  bread  or  booty  in  the  confusion.  They  can 
sink  no  lower,  and  entertain  some  hope  of  an  undescribed  and  in* 
definite  advantage  in  change. 

**  The  criminal,  the  outline  of  whose  mournful  history  we  thus 
have  attempted  to  sketch,  now  commits  a  more  aggravated  offence. 
Formerly  it  was  an  offence  committed  individually^  and  marked  for 
cunning  rather  than  audacity  ;  now  it  is  done  in  concert  with  others 
of  equal  age  and  advance  in  crime,  and  frequently  with  some  of  the 
other  sex, — ^the  best  helps  of  man  in  a  virtuoas  course — the  heaviest 
and  surest  drag  in  the  downward  course  of  profligacy.  The  offence, 
too,  is  no  longer  the  simple  aot  of  theft,  but  the  bolder  one  of  house* 
breaking,  or  street  robbery.  A  trial  now  follows  at  the  justiciary  ; 
and  the  lad  of  sixteen,  having  already  run  the  curriculum  of  the 
criminal  courts,  receives  the  sentence  of  transportation  from  a  land 
which  has  little  of  attraction  for  him,  and  removal  from  which  is  the 
first  happ^  event  of  his  sad  career. 
*^  This  u  no  fanciful  sketch,  but  what  every  one  conversant  with 
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the  adininistration  of  criminal  justice  cannot  fail  to  recognise  as 
trti^,  and  of fiomuOa  occiirrerice.'*  ,     .•,,    , 

We  shall  now  consider  the  disciplifie.  appropriate  to 
'^*  Juvenile  ReformatOTj  lastitatiousiy^^  and  offer  soipe  sugges- 
tioos  npou  the  judicious — let  u«  say  Koientifio-^findiiag&meQt 
of  $uch  Establishments;  Before  tre  do'teo;  we  Wuld*  v^ish  t>ar 
readei»  to  bear  in  mind,  that  we  h^ve  giyen  tlie  ^ueetiotl  a 
consideration  worthv  ita  weighty  importance ;  examined  It  in 
all  its*  bearings;  and  made  ourselves  aoquainted,  not  only  .with 
the  opinions  and  experiences  of  men^  grown  gray  in  tlie^canfle, 
bot  we  have  also  made  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  practical 
working  of  the  difterent  systems^  adopted  in  the  Prisons'  and 
Beferniatory  Institutions  of  Qreat  Britain^  m  .whxcli  >v.e  yycre 
likely  to  gain  itiformation.'\VehaTe>  beside^  a  £aic.ki»owlei]^e 
of  wuat.  has  been'  writteii  on  ,th6  subject,  sihce  4he.d»yst)f 
Howard,  together  with  a  Uttje  0Xf)ewDce  of  our  own,  g^in^d 
from  actual  practioe  iu  tliej  field*  This  uji^y  appear  egptisfic^ 
but  our  reasons  are  the  same  as  those  o£  Mr.  Frederick  Hill, 
wh>,  commencing  the  introdaction  to  his  invaluaMo  work  qw 
•  Cripje,  writes; —  '"  ""    '  '  ••  • 

•*  When  any  one  demands  audience,  ih  the  gi^teoi^'of  puMkdis. 
eussion,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  him  to  show,  that  be  lSa4  JU9C  dlailns 
to  be  heard ;  that  he  has  had  opportunities  of  studying  fhe  sill)^«ct 
on  which  be  proffers  information  and  couns^' ;  that  he  has  di44gehtly 
ATailed  himself  of  these  opportunities  ;  and  that,  before ''attentpting 
to  induce  otl^rs  to  adopt  his  opinions;  he  has  eaiitio\)Sly  sUfv^d 
the  ground  on  which  they  have  been  formed,  fuHy  eonvi*««d  hiirown 
jgaiftd  of  their  soundness,  and  taken  every  means,  within  his'pd^er, 
for  testing  their  accuracy.*'  :•     .   -  it 

"If  the  fountain  be  impure,  the  streams  that  floW  from^it'm^st 
also  be  impure,"  hence  the  indispensable  necessity  forhavjiig 
a  pure  fountain,  when  we  want  pure  streams  to  figiw  ii^m  '  it. 
•*  As  is  the  schoolmaster  so  wHi  be  the  school,"  and  iw<»  'Way 
add, ''  As  is  the  gaoler  so  will  be  the  gaol/'  No  pains  shoild 
be  spared  iu  selecting  a  man  for  so  responsible  a  situation. 
He  riiould  be  naturally  fond  of  children,  syLupatliizing  with 
their  wants  and  intirmities,  and  more  disposed  to  pity  than 
condemn  them ;  or,  as  it  has  been  said  by  an  able  writer, 
*/  wliile  detesting  their  crimes,  he  must  pity  the  offenders." 
He  must  possess  a  *^  gentleness  of  manner^  with  a  firmness  of 
mind.''  The  following  remarks  are  from  the  pen  of  Iford 
Chesterfield : —  .         • 
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"  The  suaviter  in  modo  alone  ^ould  degenerate  and  sink  into  a 
mean,  timid  complaisance  and  passiveness,  if  not  supported  and  dig- 
niiied  by  the  for  titer  in  re ;  which  would  also  run  mto  impetuosity 
and  brutality^  if  not  tempered  and  softened  by  the  suaviter  in  mudo-; 
however,  they  are  seldom  united*  The  warm  choleric  man,  wUh 
fitroi^  animal  spirits,  despises  the  suaviter  in  viodo^  and  thinks  to 
carry  all  before  him  by  the/or/i/er  in  re.  He  may  possibly,  by  great 
accident,  now  and  then  succeed,  when  he  has  only  weak  and  timid 
people  to  deal  with  ;  but  his  general  fate  will  be,  to  shock,  offend, 
DO  hated,  and  fail.  On  the  other  hand«  the  canning  crafty  man 
thinks  to  gain  all  his  ends  by  the  suaviter  in  modo  only  ;  he  become$ 
all  things  to  all  men ;  he  seems  to  have  no  opinion  of  his  own,  and 
servilely  adopts  the  present  opinion  of  the  present  person  i  he  insinu- 
ates himself  only  into  the  esteem  of  fools,  but  is  aoon  detected,  and 
surely  despised  by  everybody  else.  The  wise  man  (who  differs  as 
much  f^om  the  cunnine  as  from  the  choleric  man)  alone  joins  the 
suaviter  in  modo  with  mefortiter  in  re" 

"  A  person  who  may  have  every  qualification  for  the  Governor 
of  a  prison,"  writes  Mr.  Bengougb^  "  where  men  are  to  be 
dealt  with,  would  be  very  often  little  fitted  for  dealing  with 
boys.  The  manager  of  a  reformatory  institution  mmt  seek  far 
more  than  the  other  need  do  to  win  the  affections  and  confidence 
of  the  children/'  How  are  the  affections  to  be  won  ?  We 
give  the  following  beautiful  lines  as  an  answer — 

*'  The  poor  man's  heart  vibrates  no  less« 

To  aJl  the  winds  of  fate. 
Than  his,  whom  fortune's  gifts  doth  bless 

With  proud  and  high  estate. 
The  harsh  word  pieroes  keenly  there, 
And  scorn  a  tender  chord  wilf  8ear> 

While  kindness  wins  his  loye» 
And  sheds  a  halo  round  his  home ; 
Makes  want  and  care  les^  wearisome. 

And  bitter  thoughts  remove." 

We  read  in  one  of  the  lesson  books  of  the  Irish  Commission- 
ers of  Education,  that  there  have  been  instances  of  wolves  having 
been  tamed,  to  an  uncommon  degree,  by  kindness  and  humanity. 
Surely  if  the  same  powerful  agency  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
human  beings,  we  may  confidently  expect  much  greater  results. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  Kindness  alone  will, 
t0e  admitj  in  some  rare  cases,  fail  in  gaining  the  offedions. 
But  how  are  we  to  know  these  cases  ? — of  course  the  answer 
simply  is,  by  being  kind  to  all.  We  are  not  to  be  too  hasty, 
however,  in  concluding  that  kindness  takes  no  effect  on  %ome. 
All  are  not  alike — some  are  easily  wrought  upon-— others  are 
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made  of  tougher  material ;  the  effect  is  almost  instaTitaneous  on 
ttie  former^  it  oomes  slowly  iftd  hardly  perceptibly  on  the 
latter.  Hence  the  necessity  for  patiently  awaiting  the  results, 
before  other  measures  are  adopted.  And  here  we  see  the 
priceless  value  of  a  competent  person  to  act  as  judge.  What 
a  nicety  of  judgment  is  required  in  a  case  of  this  sort !  Should 
there  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  inefiBciency  of  kindness—* 
after  a  patieni  trial  of  every  available  means — we  do  not 
hemtate  to  recommend  punishment^  not  as  a  substitute  for,  but 
in  conjunction  ^ith  it.  In  its  own  proper  place,  we  shall 
consider  the  propriety  of  inflicting  punishment,  as  a  means  of 
reformation. 

The  following  qualities  in  a  person  holding  the  office  of 
governor  or  manager  of  a  Reformatory  for  Juveniles,  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  success  of  the  lastitution  : — ^Benevo- 
lence,  forbearance,  sineerity,  and  tact ;  a  knowledge  of  human 
natare^  and  a  power  of  penetration,  without  an  appearance 
of  suspicion;  patient  in  investigations,  and  a  disposition 
to  lean  always  on  the  merciful  side ;  in  a  word^  all  the  quali* 
ties  of  a  judge« 

Mr.  Frederick  Hill^  in  a  letter  to  the  Bight  Honorable 
Viscount  Melville,  K.  T.,  writing  upon  the  qualifications  of 
prison  officers,  observes : — 

**  It  is  in  vain  that  the  plan  of  a  prison  be  skilfully  devised,  that 
liberal  funds  be  furnished  for  building  the  prison,  and  that  rules  b^ 
laid  down  for  carrying  into  operation  a  good  system  of  discipline, 
unless  the  instruments  by  which  the  machine  is  to  be  worked  are 
competent  to  their  task.  *  *  The  first  requisite  for  obtaining  a 
^ooa  appointment  of  prison  officers  is,  of  course,  to  have  a  clear 
conception  of  the  necessary  qualifications.  •  •  The  governor  of 
a  large  prison  should  be  a  person  of  strong  native  talent,  of  great 
decision  of  character,  yet  of  kind  and  affable  manners  ;  he  should 
possess  great  insight  into  human  character,  and  into  the  various 
causes  of  crime  and  the  springs  of  action  ;  and  he  should  be  influ- 
enced by  a  strong  desire  to  promote  the  permanent  welfare  of  the 
prisoners  committed  to  his  charge.  He  should  be  possessed  of  powers 
of  command  and  of  holding  others  to  responsibility  ;  and,  in  order  to 
maintain  these  effectually,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  able  to 
determine  what  every  one  under  his  authority  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  perform,  and  to  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  every 
duty  is  discharged. " 

Are  there  such  men  to  be  found,  and  if  so — where  ?  '^  Ay, 
that  is  the  question."  We  answer,  there  are, — but,  like  other 
valuable  articles,  they  are  scarce.    A  man  possessing  a  deep 
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sense  of  justice  and  imptrtialitv,  with  an  enlightened  mffu;^  aiid 
a  Cbristian  kewrt,  would  aenndly  fail  in  aoquiring  all  the  other 
(]ualification8  neceasary^  after  a  little  exparieitce  gained  from 
actoal  practice.  Mr.  Bengoogh^  a  praoHcaiiy  experienced 
g<»nlleinan,  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  and  whose  opinions 
upon  the  present  question  are  deserving  the  most  attentive 
consideration  of  all  those  in  authority,  writes — "On  the 

HANAQKR,  Btt  HB  CLBRGYMAN  OB.  LAVUAN,  BE  HE  GALLED 
MAETKft^  OK  OHAPLAIlii  OR  OOVBHNOR,  OR  WHAT  HOT,  THK 
WHOLE  BOCCESS  INDEKD  OF  THK  INSTITOTION  WILL,  UNDKR  Go», 
DKPbND.  It  is  not  THE  RULES — ^THKY  MAY  HINDER  OB  HELP 
HXM — BOT  IT  Id  ONLY  THE  MAN,  BY  HIS  PKRSON A  L  aCIION^ THAT 

CAN  RBFORir.'^    Such  WB8  our  conviction,  long  before  we  had 

the  satisfaction  of  ascertaining  Mr.  Bengough's  invahiable 
opinioUf  We  shall  next  enquire,  with  what  amount  of  authority, 
the  governor  or  manager  sbould  bp  entrusted. 

Ho  should  have  the  power  of  discharging  such  prisoners,  as 
he  considered  fit,  and  of  retaining  those,  whom  he  thought  not 
fit,  until  the  full  period  of  their  respective  sentences  had  expired. 
It  would  perhaps  be  well,  if  this  power  was  indirect,  and  that 
the  nominal  power  should  be  still  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  but  that  no  prisoner  should  be  discharged, 
without  first  having  the  recommendation  of  the  governor  or 
manager,  and  that  the  recommendation  of  the  governor  or 
ujanager  should  always  be  acted  upon — unless  indeed  iu  a 
case  where  his  geuenU  management  should  be  questioned*- 
and  then,  that  his  authority  should  be  merely  sntpended  nntil 
the  question  had  been  finally  settled.  We  cannot  attach  too 
much  importance  to  this  arrangement.  The  Ecv.  Sydney 
Turner  writes : — 

'<  At  the  Act  now  stands,  the  offender  mustVemain  in  the  school, 
for  the  full  period  for  which  the  magistrate  has  sentenced  him, 
unless  discharged  by  the  order  of  the  secretary  of  state  ;  that  is 
in  effect,  if  incorrigible  and  corrupting  others,  in  a  far  greater  de- 
^ee  than  he  is  receiving  any  benefit  himself,  he  cannot  be  dismissed  ; 
if  greatly  improving  and  reformed,  he  cannot  be  sent  out  and 
rewardeil,  bpr  an  earlier  re-entrance  into  life.  No  reformatory 
school  I  believe,  can  work  efiiectually  unless  its  managers  have,  and 
are  known  to  have,  the  power  of  discharge  fully  and  entirely 
confided  to  them.  They  being  at  the  same  time  responsible  to  the 
Government,  for  this  and  every  other  power  and  privilege  they  are 
entrusted  with." 

lie  should  have  the  same  authority,  with  respect  to  the 
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appointment  und  dismissal  of  the  aubordinate  officers.  His 
TecommendatioRs  should  be  acted  upon^  and  no  one  should-  be 
Qp]X)inted  or  dismissed  without  Ais  reoommendation*  We 
must  quote  Mr.  Bengough  again — ^  ^  ^  ^  allowing  the 
person  who  is  charged  with  it  the  very  great  liberty  of  action 
and  freedom  from  iuterf<»ence>  without  which  he  oould  hardly 
hope  for  su€ce89.  The  particulars  in  which  this  liberty  would 
be  most  essential,  I  should  consider  to  be  these  :*^The  absolute 
power  ftf  appointing  and  dismissing  every  person,  employed  sn 
any  capacity  about  tbe  institution/'  Mr.  I'redenck  Hill 
writes  i— * 

*'  An  essential  regulation,  in  my  opinion,  for  securing  the  selection 
of  good  svbordinate  officers^  i$  to  leave  their  appointment  and  dis- 
missal entirely  to  tbe  governor.  He  it  is  who  has  the  best  opportu- 
nity of  judging  of  their  qualifications,  and  who  has  the  strongest 
interest  in  seeking  the  best  men  ;  for,  without  good  subordinates,  ft 
will  be  in  vain  for  him  to  expect,  that  the  state  of  his  prison  will 
redennd  to  kis  credit,  or  give  him  any  proBpeot  of  nromotion*  Indeed, 
unless  the  governor  have  tbia  power«  it  is  difficult  lo  9«^»-  'm  ca#e  of 
success  or  failure,  to  whom  the  credit  or  disgrace  is  du9  ;  without 
it,  the  important  prlncmle  of  responsibility  cannot  exist,  and  endless 
trouble  may  be  createa  in  determining,  in  every  case  of  mismanage- 
nent^  with  whom  the  fault  really  rests.  ' 

I  am  aware  that,  inmaay  prssona,  where  the  poiwer  of  appoinling 
the  subordinate  officers,  is  nominally  confined  to  the  magistrateis, 
much  influence  in  the  matter  is,  nevertheless,  exercised  b^  the  gover- 
nor ;  and,  in  such  cases^  the  evil  in  question  is  protantu  diminished  ; 
but, for  complete  efficiency,  it  is  essential,  that  the  govt-mor's  authofe*. 
itv,  on  this  (K>int,  should  be  direct  and  uncontrolled." 

''  la  the  hett  conducted  prisons  that  h^ve  fallen  under  my  observa- 
tion, the  general  course  of  proceeding  has  been,  first  to  take 
great  care  in  the  choice  of  the  governor,  and  then  to  place  large 
powers  in  his  hands ;  to  abstain  from  interfering  in  bis  proceeding^, 
but  to  hold  him  responsible  for  results."* 

There  is  no  speculative  theory  in  the  last  paragraph  just 
quoted — it  is  a  fact  that  catiiiot  be  controverted.  We  come 
now  to  the  consideration  of  the  most  important  part  of  his 
authority^  the  power  to  inflict  corporal  punishment. 

Witnessing  the  many  failures  of  kincijiess,  upon  some  char- 
acters, we  have  been  often  reminded  of  the  fable  of  the  little  boy 
nvho  climbed  the  tree  to  steal  the  old  man's  apples.  The  urchiu 
only  laughed,  at  the  simphcity  of  the  kind  old  man  in  expecting 
liim  to  come  down,  for  coaxing  or  pelting  him  with  grass ;  but^ 

•  Mr.  HiU  had  been  sixteen  years  an  Inspector  of  Prisons.  S.  e  his  most 
admirable  work  on  '*  Crime."   London  t  John  Murray,  AlDemarle-strect. 
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RB  soon  as  the  old  man  *'  tried  what  virtue  there  was  in  stones/' 

the  foolish  little  boy  came  down  and  begged  the  old  man's 
pardon.  This  little  fable,  at  which  many  would  scornfully 
kugh,  because  it  koks  so  simple,  contains  the  whole  philos- 
ophy of  treating  our  criminals.^ 

In  the  best  regulated  prison^  we  must  expect  U>  meet  with 
refractory  characters,  from  time  to  time,  for  whom,  it  is 
evident,  punishment  is  indispensable.  To  be  effective,  iowr 
ever  J  far  good  or  io  reform,  a  punieAmeni  musi  be  appropriaie 
in  qualify^  and  suUable  in  quaniUy,  and  iU  justice  ehernn  /a 
the  delinquent,  in  the  most  earnest  and  affectionate  manner. 
An  infliction  of  pain^if  these  points  are  not  attended  to  is,as  our 
good  friend  Mr.  Becorder  Hill  es&pressesit,  *'a  tcasie  of  human 
suffetingy  In  our  miuds,  it  is  even  worse  than  '^  a  waste  of 
human  suffering''.  It  always  has  a  bad  moral  effect  upon 
the  person  punished — ^an  effect  opposed  to  the  curative  or 
reformatory.  To  have  its  fM  effect,  punishment  should,  in 
many  case^,  be  prompt  and  immediate.  In  other  cases,  it' will 
lose  nothing  from  delay.  We  forbear  particularizing  instances^as 
many  of  them  are  not  be  described,  while  on  tlie  other  hand 
those,  whose  description  would  not  be  offensive,  must  be 
witnessed  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  their  enormity.  We,  there- 
fore, most  strongly  and  earnestly  recommend  that  the 
fovemoT  or  manager  of  a  Juvenile  Reformatory — ^whether 
^rieon  or  School,  should  have  authority  to  admiiuster  a 
sound  whipping,  and  that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to 
questicm  or  make  any  remarks  whatever  upon  the  propriety  or 
expediency  of  his  so  doing — unless,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, his  general  competency  or  fitness  for  his  post  was 
questioned.  The  following  able  and  judicious  remarks  are 
taken  from  an  admirable  little  pamphlet  on  School  Discipline, 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Hill. 

*'  When,  in  spite  of  precaution  and  admonition,  and  good  example, 
moral  offences  occur,  as  unhappily  in  our  weak  and  erring  nature  they 
are  sure  to  do,  and  when  remonstrance,  however  affectionate  and 
earnest,  i^ils  to  check  them,  so  that  stronger  means  of  repression 

•  **  There  are  a  set  of  men  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond. 
And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain. 
With  purpose  to  be  dressed  in  an  opinion 
(>f  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit. 
As  who  should  say,  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 
And  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark  t'* 
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become  necessary,  it  is  of  great  importancoj  that  the  pnoisbment 
should  be  not  only  suitable  in  degree,  but  appropriate  in  kind.  To 
secure  this  adaptation,  involves  much  trouble^  but  it  is  trouble  well 
incurred.  A  punishment,  really  appropriate,  is  in  itself  curative,  not 
merely  deterrent, — a  fact  the  more  important,  since  the  yalue  of 
human  punishments,  as  deterrents,  is  every  day  falling,  and  I  believe 
with  good  reason,  in  general  estimation. 

Let  not  .remonstrance,  however,  be  lightly  discarded  as  ineffectual, 
particularly  if  it  have  been  used  only  in  the  presence  of  others.  Its 
lull  weight,  as  1  have  already  observed,  is  felt  only  in  privacy  ;  and, 
ID  all  serious  cases,  the  admonition  involves  a  calm  and  unez« 
ag^erated  consideration  of  the  real  consequences  of  the  fault ;  into 
which  consideration,  the  penitent  may  easily  be  led,  by  judicious 
questions.  Again  and  again,  have  I  seen  the  bold  brow  quail,  the 
compressed  lips  quiver,  and  the  eyes  fill  with  tears,  at  the  very 
eommencement  of  such  interrogations, — the  fault  in  fine,  candidly 
acknowledged,'  amendment  promised,  and  the  promise  fulfilled. 
What  need  here  of  punishment? 

They  being  penitent. 
The  sole  drift  of  our  purpose  does  extend 
Not  a  frown  further. 

When  penal  consequences  must  ensue,  let  them,  so  far  as  practica- 
ble, be  such  as  have  a  natural  connection  with  the  fault." 

It  is  scarcely  conceivable,  the  powerful  effect  a  whipping 
will  liave  for  good,  when  administered  in  the  proper  spirit— 
and  mce  verfa.  TheEev.  Sydney  Turner  inflicts  the  punishment 
with  his  own  hand — why  ?  because  Mr.  Turner  could  hardly 
get  a  person,  employed  Jin  the  Institution,  impressed  with  a 
deeper  sense  of  the  importance  of  such  an  undertaking,  or 
who  could  administer  it,  with  more  feeling  or  greater  solemn- 
ity. Mr.  Turner  very  justly  observes,  that  the  manner  is 
often  of  more  consequence  than  the  amount  of  punishment 
inflicted.     Mr.  Turner  writes : — 

**  There  are,  however,  tempers  and  dispositions  that  are  slow  to 
be  influenced  by  such  motives,  or  that  at  times  are  hurried  away  by 
Budden  impulses  to  forget  or  to  defy  them.  It  will  be  advisable  for 
each  house  to  have  one  or  two  cells,  well  separated  from  the  scbooK 
room  and  dormitories,  in  which  any  that  are  guilty  of  serious  faults 
may  be  secluded.  Confinement  in  a  cell,  with  a  bread  and  water 
diet,  for  periods  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  a  few  days,  will  be 
found  in  general  a  sufficient  punishment,  provided  alwavs  that  the 
cell  is  not  warmed  and  fitted  up  as  comfortably  as  a  fashionable 
boudoir,  but  gives  the  inmate  just  as  much  cold,  and  privation,  and 
discomfort,  as  proper  regard  to  health,  cleanliness,  and  the  making 
a  kindly  impression  on  the  offender,  will  allow  of.  Cases  may  arise 
when  the  cell  fails  or  is  inappropriate,  aad  in  which  a  whipping  will 
do  the  culprit  far  more  good  ;  faults  of  indecency  and  cruelty  come 
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unckr  this  head,  so  does  anything  like  insolence  or  defiance  of  the 
master.  I  would  only  recommend— Ist,  that  when  corporal  panish- 
ment  is  inflicted,  it  he  so  in  the  ordinary  school  fashion  of  a  common 
birch  rod.  2nd,  that  it  he  inflicted  witn  as  mnch  solemnity  and  form 
as  possible,  the  manner  being  often  of  more  consequence  than  the 
amount  of  ptmishment.  8rd,  that  the  boy's  companions  be  allowed, 
but  not  invited  to  witness  it.  4th,  that  the  chief  superintendent, 
whether  governor  or  chaplain,  administer  it  himself.  I  laid  down 
this  rule  six  years  ago  to  myself,  and  disagreeable  as  is  the  duty  it 
occasionally  imposes,  1  have  found  its  utility  in  the  rareness  and  the 
moral  effect  of  the  infliction." 

We  could  not  dwell  too  long  on  this  all  important  topic. 
If  we  cannot  reform,  surely  we  ought  not  to  make  worse,  and 
this  is  inevitable  should  punishment  be  injudiciously  inflicted. 
"  I  have  seen  myself/'  writes  Mr.  Bengough,  "  that  inflicted 
solemnly  (a  flogging)  as  a  punishment^  under  the  eye  at  least 
of  the  manager  of  the  institution,  and  with  everything  to 
impress  it  upon  the  boy's  moral  feelings,  it  would  have  its 
efi'ect,  even  where  he  had  been  flogged  in  prison  repeatedly 
without  effect,  because,  in  a  mere  formal  and  often  I  know  in 
an  openly  vindictive  spirit,  on  the  part  of  those  who  inflicted 
the  punishment,  where  a  boy  had  been  frequently  in  prison 
or  troublesome  while  there.**  Educationists  are  of  opinion,  that 
children  can  be  taught  and  made  to  learn  those  branches, 
which  they  have  to  study,  without  their  parents  or  teachers  ever 
having  recourse  to  corporal  punishment.  We  do  not  differ 
in  opinion  from  educafionists  who  have  this  conviction.  If 
we  had  our  juvenile  crimiimls,  under  our  own  tuition,  from  the 
time  they  were  able  to  speak,  we  have  no  doubt  we  could 
have  made  them  learn,  without  punishment  of  any  kind.  But^ 
as  our  young  criminals  have  been  neglected — '*  one  year's 
seeding  being  nine  years'  weeding" — the  case  is  widely  difler- 
onU  It  is  like  a  limb  that  must  be  amputated,  for  the  want 
of  being  brought  in  time  under  the  surgeon's  treatment 
"When,  however,  gaols  become  considered  as  hospitals,** 
writes  Mr.  Becorder  Hill,  "  and  when  consequently  they  and 
all  persons  connected  with  them,  are  relieved  from  the  degra* 
ding  associations  which  have  ever  connected  themselves  with 
the  mere  inSictors  of  pain,  any  amount  of  sufiering,  which 
is  felt  to  be.  essential  to  the  reformatory  process,  will  no  more 
excite  jealousy  of  the  law,  or  dislike  towards  those  who  admin- 
ister it,  than  is  now  felt  towards  the  surgeon  who  amputates  a 
limb,  or  performs  any  other  painful  operation.'' 

The  number  of  days  on  bread  and  water,  with  or  withoul 
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Solitary  confinement,  or  the  number  of  strokes  to  a  flogging, 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  governor  or  manager ; 
but,  in  all  cases  requiring  severe  punishment,  the  surgeon  ought 
to  be  consolt^— not  as  to  the  expediency  of  th«  punishment 
— but  as  to  its  probable  effect  upon  the  prisoner's  health  or 
constitution.  We  need  not  have  the  least  fear,  that  the 
governor  would  abuse  his  authority,  in  this  respect,  no  more 
than  in  any  other.  The  more  discretionary  power  a  man 
in  such  a  situation  has  the  better,  and  hence  it  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  have  a  man  to  whom  so  much  discretionary 
power  can  be  iq/ily  confided.  We  have  frequently  heard 
refractory  characters  say,  "  sure  all  he  (the  governor)  can 
do  is,  give  me  three  days  in  the  dark  ceU-*-can  he  do  any 
more*?  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  such  a  person, 
in  his  own  mind ,  must  have  previously  compared  the  amount 
of  pain,  which  the  governor  had  power  to  inflict,  with  the  plea* 
sure  that  would  be  felt  in  the  satisfaction  of  committing  the 
crime,  and  that  he  considered  he  was  making  a  very  good  bar* 
gain ;  but,  had  the  Governor's  power  not  been  limited,  the  crime 
would  not  have  been  committed  in  several  of  these  oases,  andih 
others,  we  are  quite  sure,  at  least,  the  offence  would  not  have 
been  so  ag:gravated.  How  is  it,  we  would  ask  our  readers, 
Diat  a  prisoner,  who  had  been  grossly  insolent  and  violent  in 
his  conduct,  in  the  presence  of  the  governor,  is  as  meek  as  a 
Iamb  before  a  director  ?  The  one  can  inflict  only  three  days 
solitary  confinement,  with  bread  and  water  diet ;  tie  other  ha$ 
power  to  flog.  Let  us  not  be  told,  that  flogging  is  inhuman. 
Flogging  is  inhuman  when  administered  when  it  might  no6  ; 
but,  when  every  available  means  have  been  tried — kindness, 
remonstrance,  private  admonitions,  punishment  diet,  soli- 
tary confinement  and  irqns ;  when  these  all  fail,  is  it  iuho* 
man  to  flog  ?  Will  we  not,  in  extreme  cases,  administer  severe 
chastisement  to  our  own  dear  little  ones,  though  our  hearts 
should  bleed  at  the  infliction*  But  love  and  duty  should 
overmaster  our  feelings.  "  By  a  reformatory  system,"  writes 
Mr.  Becorder  Hill,  'Swe  understand  one  in  which  all  the  pain 
endured  strictly  arises  from  the  means,  found  necessary  to 
effect  a  moral  cure.'' 

A  system  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  parts,  many  of  which 
are  mutually  depending  upon  each  other,  and  any  one  of 
which  being  wanted,  renders  the  system  incomplete ;  hence 
the  necessity  of  having  all  the  parts,  composing  a  system,  in 
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perfect  order,  so  that  fall  fbroe  may,  Kt  any  iime,  be  bro«^t 
to  bear  or  concentrated  upon  a  certain  part^  to  be  worked 
oat  through  its  influence. 

Timid  people — many  of  the  wannest  sopporters  of  the 
reformatory  principle — ^may  not  consider  it  wise  to  allow  the 
governor  so  much  authority,  fearing  lest  be  should  evtr  abase 
it-^a  feeling  which  arises  from  the  iiighest  ami  holiest  motiTe 
Christiauity  could  suggest-^protection  of  the  rights  of  our 
fellow  creatures  from  the.  tyranny  of  those  placed  in  authority 
over  theok— -but  let  us  assure  our  dear  friends,  brothers 
and  sisters  in  the  big  field  of  philanthropy,  thai  this  fear 
is  wholly  groundless,  and  we  call  upon  these  ladies  and 
gentlero^i,  who  have  had  i>ractical  experience  of  the  working 
of  prisons  and  other  iReformainry  Institutions,  to  bear  witness 
lo  the  justice  of  our  assertion.  When  the  riffht  man  U  k^ike 
rp/hi  place,  under  the  blemn^  q^' God,  wehavenoihingtofear^ 
It  IS  only  in  tlie  choice  of  a  man,  for  the  all  important  work,  we 
have  reason  to  be  apprehensive;  but  we  have  fto  doubt  the 
right  nvan  is  to  be  faund--rwe  mui^  spare  no  pains  in  search- 
ing for  biq).  Beware  of  the  "  new-hatched  unfledged'^  candi- 
date. The  tried  man — the  man  who  **  was  tried  and  not  found 
wantiuj^/*  is  the  inan.  A  person  nottliorpughly  acquainted^with 
tthis.Bubject^. might  imagine  tliat  casc^,  req^ir^lg  e^tr^ni^  pun« 
ifihment^.wiU  be  a  very  fre(|ttent  oeourrence  in  a  Juvenile 
Beformatory  Institution.  Extreme  eases  will  oocur^  but  under 
proper  management,  of  which  we  ^nll  say  something  ipore, 
such  cases  will  scarcely  ever  occur.  We  were  merely  provi- 
ding for  the  worst,  for  which  it  is  right  to  be  always  prepaj:ed. 
We  promise  our  readers,  that  the  birch  will  be  very  seldom 
called  intp  requisition. 

In- dealing  with  children,  as  well  as  with  grown-up  peopkj 
particularly  children  upon  whom  we*  have  to  effect  a  change 
for  good,  reproof  and  remonstrance  will  be  frequently  necessary, 
in  fact,  it  will  be  nearly  the  whole  work.  For  our  experience 
we  cannot  too  highly  recommend  privacy,  when  admonishing 
or  remonstrating: — its  efiect  is  most  powerful  for  good,  but  in 
^if 5 j»0  it  frequently  produces  an  ei&ct  directly,  opposite*  A 
public  reproof  always  wounds  the  vanity  of  the  persoivtu  whom 
it  is  directed ;  it  is  unkind  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  next 
place,  it  tends  to  weaken  the  power  of  shame,  the  loss  qftcUch 
has  hroxighl  ihomands  ta  lead  an  infamous  life.  These  natural 
feelings  have  been  given  to  us,  by  the  Almighty  for  an  excellent 
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porpooe,  Wy  like  om  ctiier  {wsmns  and  desires,  they  require 
the  delicate  hand  of  the  cultivator  to  prune  th€i!o  and  guide 
their  growth.  We  would  particularly  caution  those,  entrusted 
with  Ube  care  ol  jouth,  to  abstain  as  much  as  possible,  from  the 
language  of  sarcasm,  or  any  other  calculated  to  hurt  the  feelinga 
of  children.  Such  a  course,  instead  of  winning  their  affections, 
creates  a  downright  dislike— in  fact,  a  hatred.  The  idea  of  a 
person  reforming  children  whom  tliey  disMke,  is  ont  of  the 
question,  or  even  a  person  whom  they  cannot  love.  Ahmffi 
aiffl  at  gaining  the  affections,  and  be  just  as  attentive  to  their 
wants  and  as  respectful  of  their  feelings  as  a  polite — ^uot  a  ridi* 
culous — ^i>erson  would  be  to  ladies' in  a  drawitg-room ;  in  fact, 
anticipating  their  wants  and  evincing  the  highest  respect  for 
their  feelings.  Mr.  Arthur  Hill,  with  whom  we  fully  concur, 
writes  :— 

"To  gain  the  respect  of  bU  pupils,  he  must  be  rigidly  careful  to 
respect  them  ;  to  maiatain  a  strict  regard  for  their  rigbts  ;  to  re* 
viember  that  their  feelings  are  easily  excited ;  to  abstain,  therefore, 
at  an  times,  from  the  language  of  contempt,  sarcasm,  and  inrective ; 
to  remember  that  dulness  and  ignorance  are  objects  of  pity,  not  of 
ridicu]e»  When  reproof  or  remonstrance  b  realfy  necessary,  let  it 
be  given,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  private ;  both  that  public  ahama 
may  be  avoided,  and  because  private  admonitions  almost  always 
produce  a  stronger  and  purer  effect.  Indeed,  so  important  do  I 
bold  this  principle  of  privacy,  that  I  earnestly  recommend,  as  a 
general  rote,  that  whatever  communication  is  intended  for  a  siqgld 
pupil,  however  indifferent  may  be  its  nature*  should  as  far  as  prac^ 
ticable,  be  directed  to  his  ear  alone :  this  precaution  will  very  often 
of  itself  prevent  a  first  letting-out  of  the  waters  of  life. 

Again,  if  the  master  be  acting  on  a  misconception,  privacy  better 
enables  him  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and  renders  it  easier  for  him  to 
retrieve  his  error.  This  latter  I  would  advise  him  always  to  do  fully 
and  frankly.  Under  whatever  circumstances  he  may  have  com- 
mitted an  injustice,  under  those  same  circumstances  let  him  make 
his  retractation  and  express  his  regret.  I  can  say,  from  long 
experience  that  he  will  not  therefore  stand  lower  in  either  the  esteem 
or  affection  of  his  pupils. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  mere  respect  of  his  pupils,  he  should  seek 
their  love.  If  he  have  not  a  corresj^onding  feeling  in  his  own  bosom, 
let  him  strive  to  acquire  it,  by  acting  as  if  he  had  ;  listening  with 
patience  to  their  desires  and  complaints,  providing  for  their  comfort, 
and  aiding  them  in  their  difficulties.  Let  him  remember,  that  it 
will  not  suffice  to  seek  their  good,  on  the  most  important  points  only, 
and  that  his  efforts,  for  their  improvement,  will  often  fail  of  awaken* 
ing  affection,  unless  accompanied  with  kindness  of  manner,  kindness 
on  those  points,  where  it  is  most  readily  understood  and  felt.  All  this 
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invDlves  much  effort,  tMioh  ooQcueMioQ^  tnnch  fovbf avwicejp^n .  a 

word,  muoh  sacrifice;  but  th^  r^w|ird  id  great,  viik  sucIl^  pl^^^t  >ii 
the  heiurts  of  his  pupils,  as  will  prevent  distrust  and  mlsconceptioiiy 
bring  his  inind  and  theirs  into  closer  contact  and  more  perfect 
unison,  and,  in  a  thousand  ways,  eondti^  to  ^Ss  effidency  and  tbeir 
advantage*" 

These  remarks  are  not  merely  fo^  the  manager,  they  are 
intended  for  those  who  have  the  cj^re  of  chfldrej^.j  they,  are 
equally  applicable  to  parents  as  well  as  to  the  lowest,  officer  m  a 
Juvenile  Beformatory  Institution.  If  the  governor  or  manager 
feels  the  pressing  necessity  for  observing  these  things  himself 
he  must  also  feel  the  importance  of  copopelling  his  officers  to 
be  equally  cautious,  in  tl^eir  intercourse  with  the  children,  under 
their  charge.     For  tins  purpose,  he  should  be  always  willing 
to  lend  an  attentive  ear  to  their  complaints  against  the  officer^. 
Even  should  the  complaint  be  grojindless,  the  .greatest  pains 
ought  to  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  accuser,  by  explaining  to  hin^ 
the  groundlessness  of  his  charge,  and  impressing  upon  liini 
the  danger  of  doing  an  injustice;  but  in  case  tlie  compTaint 
wa«^  ipalicious,  a  private  admonition  will  seldom  be  found  to 
fail,  in  |Hroducing  a  healthier  tone  of  mind^   The  officer  accased 
should  never  be  made  aware  of  the  charge  against  him,  unless' 
it  was  substantiated,  nor  then  if  it  could  possibly — that  is, 
without  doing  an    injustice--be   witblield.    The   reason    is 
obvious.     Every  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  a  had  feeling 
from  springing  up  between  the  inmates  of  a  school  or  prisooi 
and  the  officers  placed  over  them. 

As  it  is  quite  evident,  that  an  officer's  word  must  be  taken 
in  preference  to  a  prisoner's,  it  would  be  well,  if  reports  or 
complaints  against  prisoners  were  giv^n  in  writing,  which 
l>orts  to  be  copied  into  a  "Conduct  Book^'  and  ISled,  and  which 
the  officer  should  be  liable  to  be  called  upon,  at  any  time,  to 
prove  upon  oath.  If  this  were  done,  it  would  be  very  seldom 
found  necessary  to  bring  the  officer  and  the  accused,  face  to 
face^  one  to  say  one  thing,  and  the  other  to  say  another.  One 
or  <he  other  must,  it  is  clear,  be  violating  truth — if  the  prisoner, 
what  will  be  the  officer's  feelings  towards  him  for  endeavoring 
to  stigmatize  him  as  a  liar ;  and  if  the  officer,  the  case  is 
infinitely  worse — a  good  feeling  never  could  exist  between 
them  afterwards.  It  may  be  objected,  that  the  plan  of  writing 
out  complaints  entails  a  great  waste  of  time.  We  entertain 
very  little  fears  on  this  head,  knowing  as  we  do,  that  the  number 
of  charges  against  prisoners  will,  under  judicious  management, 
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be  veiy  few  indeed.  ^\m  plan  w  pattially  practised  by  the 
able  Governor  of  the  Convict  Prison  for  males  at  Mountjoy, 
Dublin,  with  the  most  excellent  results.  Indeed  it  is  to  this 
gentleman  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  hint.  We  strongly 
recommend  the  governors  of  the  other  prisons  to  give  it,  at 
leasts  a  fair  trial,  and  we  confidently  expect^  they  will  not  dis* 
contifiue  the  practice  when  they  see,  not  only  the  amount  of 
good  produced,  but  the  amount  of  evil  prevented  by  it. 

It  is  with  the  utmost  timidity,  that  we  commence  the  next 
part  of  our  paper ;  if  we  say  anything  displeasing  or  out  of 
place,  we  trust  it  will  be  ascribed  to  an  over  earnestness  on 
our  part,  rather  than  to  a  disposition  to  meddle  with  what  we 
onght  not ;  we  mean  the  Chaplain's  duties  and  qualifications 
to  perform  them.  Before  we  go  further,  we  beg  the  attention 
of  Gaol  Chaplains  to  the  following  observations,  by  the  Bev« 
Joseph  Kingamill,  A.M.,  Chaplain  of  Pentonvule  Prison, 
London  :— 

*'  In  joar  chaplains,  look  for  the  same  qualifications,  combined  with 
an  'aptness  to  teach,'  and  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the  pains* 
takihg  pastor,  especially  amongst  the  lower  classes  and  the  poor. 
There  are  many  sach  in  your  manafaoturing  towns  and  elfievhere. 
Beware  of  formali«t»  and  oeremoniaiists.  There  is  acting  epdough 
amopff  crim^lals." 

"  1  he  evil  to  be  apprehended  now,  is  the  invasion  of  the  governor's 
province  by  the  chaplain,  from  over-earnestness  in  his  profession,  or 
a  wrong  estimate  of  his  position  and  daties.  '  Discretion  is  not  always 
the  coinpanion  of  zeal,  nor  good  common  sense  of  undoubted  talent 
or  genume  piety.  Some  chaplains,  conscious  of  their  moral  »aperU 
ority,  aim  at  what  does  not  belong  to  them  in  a  prison — ^official  pre* 
eminence  ;  or,  mistaking  their  vocation,  intermeddle  with  matters  of 
mere  discipline ;  or,  as  if  they  had  not  responsibility  enough  in  the 
exercise  of  their  own  moat  onerous  duties,  seem  anxious  to  take  upon 
them  that  of  governor,  and  others  even  in  higher  authority.  These 
are  very  great  mistakes,  and  they  are  too  common,  producing  in 
many  gaols,  disputines  and  bickerings,  which  turn  off  attention  from 
weighty  matters,  and  end  in  mutual  distrust  and  ill-will.  By  such 
means,  a  minister  of  religion  assuredly  loses  bis  proper  influence.  As 
an  order  of  men,  it  must  be  confessed,  we  are  dogmatical  and  intoU 
erant  of  others'  opinions,  above  most  classes,  whether  from  our  oc< 
cupying  the  chair  of  the  lecturer  and  instructor  bo  continually,  or 
from  the  deference  so  freely  paid  to  us  as  clergymen,  or  from  both 
these  causes." 

The  following  extract  from  the  same  admirable  author  claims 
special  consideration : — * 

*  Our  Irish  Gaol  Chaplains  would  do  weU  to  purchase  those  most 
excellent  works  on  Prisoners  and  Prison  Discipline  by  their  English 
brethren. 
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**  The  highest  far  of  alt  our  duties  is,  bejond  question,  the  foil  and 
faithful  exeroise  of  <  the  ministry  of  reconciliatiOD>  as  ambassadors 

of  Christ/  to  the  poor  people  committed  to  our  charge,  in  the  pulpit 
and  the  cell.  If  this  be  not  interfered  with,  we  have  the  greatest 
power  for  good  placed  in  our  hands,  and  maj  well  bear  wiui  raanj 
hinderances  and  disagreeables  in  other  things.  If  this  our*  ministry 
be  thoroughly  enter^  fctto,  a  thousand  offiees  of  sympathy  and  kind- 
ness towards  our  flock  will  follow,  and  rem^t  i^ain,  with  Qod's  Uea« 
sing,  upon  their  spiritual  condition. 

To  discipline  and  improve  the  intellectual  capacities  of  the  pri- 
soner, by  education,  books,  and  every  avsilable  means,  is  a  high  outy 
of  a  chaplain,  and  a  most  interesting  one. 

A  more  difficult  task  than  either  to  the  faithful  chaplains-yet  one 
that  cannot  be  dispensed  withes  formally  to  report  on  all  mattera 
coming  legitimately  before  him,  to  those  under  whom  he  is  plaoed, 
and  who  have  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.     In  this  delicate  work, 
he  should  keep  himself  aloof  firom  all  party  feeling,  or  prejudice  in 
favour  of  this  or  that  system,  and  be  above  every  species  of  exagger- 
ation.   Where  other  officers  are  concerned,  he  should  deal  franUjr 
with  them,  as  circumstances  occur  and  give  opportunity  of  explana- 
tion, and  by  no  means  treasure  up  grievances  for  some  favourable 
occasion.     If  important,  thev  should  have  been  noticed  at  once.     He 
should  conceal  nothing  in  his  reports  in  connexion  with  relmon, 
or  morals,  or  education,  in  the  prison,  or  with  the  treatment  of  the 
prisoner,  which  the  authorities  ouffht  to  know,  and  cannot  know- 
otherwise.   In  no  part  of  his  duty,  will  he  find  more  need  of  prudence 
and  caution,  combined  with  fearlessness  of  personal  consequences. 
Having  faithfully  reported,  he  transiVfrs  the  burden  to  other  shoul- 
ders, and  may  return,  with  satisfaction,  to  his  blessed  andhononraMa 
work.    An  assistant  .chaplain  has  not  the  responsibility  of  reporting, 
unless  to  his  principal,  or  when  in  complete  charge  of  the  prisoners, 
or  when  called  upon  by  the  governing  body." 

As  the  seven-eighths  of  our  criminals,  at  least  in  Ireland, 
are  ignorant  of  the  meanings  of  the  simplest  words  in  the 
language,  it  would  be  useless  to  address  them  even  in  the 
ordinary  conversational  style.  Not  only  the  simplest  words, 
bat  the  simplest  and  shortest  sentences  must  be  employed,  in 
conveying  instruction  or  advice.  And  the  teacher,  whether 
religious  or  literary,  should  not  be  content  with  even  doing 
this.  Constant  questioning  is  most  essential  to  see  if  what 
has  been  told  them  be  really  understood.  Familiar  illustrations 
will  aid  very  much  the  understanding ;  but  care  should  be 
taken  to  make  them  appropriate,  otherwise  they  may  serve 
rather  to  embarrass  than  help  the  understanding.  Intellectual 
teaching  is  as  essential  in  religion  as  in  edncation.  Whether 
we  are  advising  or  instructing,  we  should  always  appeal  to  the 
understanding.    We  do  not  mean,  that  any  person  can  be 
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made  to  uuderstand  a  "  mystery  of  religion/'  but  can  he  not 
understand  why  lie  is  expected  to  believe  it  ?  Neither  do  we 
expect  that  dogmas  can  oe  explained  so  as  to  be  understood ; 
but  we  do  expect,  that  what  they  learn  they  will  understand, 
aiid  what  they  believe,  they  will  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for, 
not  in  parrot  style,  but  becoming  an  intellectual  being ;  and 
surely  this  is  not  impossible. 

The  Chaplain  of  a  prison  has  one  great  advantage  over  any 
other  officer — he  has  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  prisoners,  from  the  very  moment  of  their  recep- 
tion. On  this  account,  he  could  do  an  immense  service  botLt 
to  the  prison  and  prisoners,  by  holding  private  conversation 
with  each  prisoner  in  turn.  One  instructive  conversation  in 
private  being,  in  our  opinion,  worth  fifty  public  sermons  to 
the  prisoner.  Such  a  process  is  slow,  we  admit,  but  it  is 
the  fastest.  These  conversations  may,  frequently  with  ad- 
vantiige,  turn  to  worldly  subjects.  This  is,  we  presume, 
what  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  mean  by  "individuali- 
zation.*' We  fully  concur  with  the  directors  in  the  belief,  that 
this  is  the  secret  oi  success.  We  are  delfghted  to  find  the 
Honorary  Governor  of  the  Preventive  and  Reformatory  Insti- 
tution, 19  New  Boad,  near  Gower-street,  north,  London,  has 
made  it  a  rule  to  spend  half-an-hour  daily,  in  this  way  instruct- 
ing the  boys  of  his  reformatory. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  Rev.  J.  Field's  excellent 
work  on  Prison  Discipline.     It  clearly  proves  the  necessity 

for  INDIVIDUALIZATION  : — 

*«  Under  the  system  of  association,  which  recognised  no  variety  of 
character,  admitted  little  difference  in  the  penal  treatment,  and 
afibrded  very  few  opportunitfes  for  individual  instruction — of  course 
this  partienJar  information  was  of  comparatively  little  value ;  bttt 
its  importance  can  scarcely  be  overrated  now  that  the  isolation  of 
criminals  permits  the  adaptation  of  punishment  to  circumstances,  and 
allows  discipline  to  be  varied,  in  its  application,  as  the  disposition  and 
conduct  may  require. 

The  following  observations  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  for  the 
Home  district,  confirm  the  above  remarks : — *  It  is  pUin  that,  if  the 
reformation  or  intimidation  of  the  convict  oug^t  ^  be  the  aim  and 
object  of  his  treatment  while  in  confinement,  this  purpose  can  only 
be  rationally  and  successfully  pursued,  by  discoverinfif,  as  soon  as 
possible,  what  is  the  peculiar  cast  or  frame  of  mind  of  the  prisoner ; 
vrbat  are  his  capacities,  wants,  feelings,  and  ioelinations ;  and  by 
suiting  the  treatment  which  he  is.  to  receive,  and  the  behaviour  and 
conduct  of  those  who  visit  hiroj  to  the,  character  which  he  appears 
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to  bear.  Unless  this  be  done,  the  whole  proocas  of  peHl  diteipUiie 
is  a  mere  game  of  chance,  or  ratlier  an  absard  and  abortive  poramt 
of  an  end,  without  the  employment  of  any  likely  means»  We  do-ttot 
think  it  possible  to  overstate  the  trnportanoe  of  bearing  in  mmd  this 
consideration.  The  efficacy  of  a  somnd  system  may  be  aafely^aaid  to 
depend  upon  the  accuracy  and  facility  with  which  it  disoorar^^the 
temper  and  character  of  the  prisoner,  and  upon  the  facility  and. ^fict 
with  which  it  adapts  itself  to  the  exigency  m  the  case.  Tfa6  endless 
diversities  of  human  character  require  appropriate  tresilMent.*' 

The  author  of  an  interesting  pamphlet  on  <  Ralbriiiatory  Pattsh- 
ments,'  just  uubltshed,  observes  on  this  snbleoty  lhat*>»^Ae  lor  every 
detail  in  a  rule  of  action,  a  specific  adaptation  in  the  a^entts  requiiite» 
so  no  such  adaptation  is  complete,  without  an  equally  varied  remedy* 
for  every  possiole  interruption.  Therefore,  no  code  of  rettiediee  U 
perfect,  unless  it  be  capable  of  particular  application  to  att  possible 
accidents  to  its  subject — ^that  is,  unless  it  hae  a  corraspaa^ay  re  —t 
tion  on  everv  possible  action  of  the  law  it  applies  to.  'A  remiady*'  safs 
Arnold,  *  in  itself  good  for  one  particular  symptom,  may  do  harm  rather 
than  good  to  the  whole  case,  if  applied  alone ;  or,  if  not  ultsefaievottSy  it 
may  be  inefficient.'  •  •  *  Nor  less  erroneous  moat  be  the  idea 
that  punishment,  fit  for  men  in  one  state,  most  be  Mt  for  mea  ia  a 
different  state ;  or  tl^lt  any  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  ton  tile 
proper  character  of  punishment  under  all  circumstaaoes.  Burlam- 
aqui  has  observed,  that  it  is  obvious,  wherever  laws  are  pres^s'ibed, 
there  must  be  a  fitness  of  agency,  or  they  lose  their  application ;  anit 
a  power  to  check  resistance,  or  they  lose  their  obligativenesa.  H« 
adds— *  And  the  same  sort  of  punishment  does  not  nuike  tibe 
same  impression  on  all  kinds  of  people,  consequently  has  act  the 
same  force  to  deter  them  from  vice.  We  ought,  therefore,  to 
consider  both  in  the  general  penal  sanction,  and  in  its  application*-^ 
the  person  of  the  ortminal,  and  all  those  qualities  which  increase  or 
diminish  the  sense  of  particular  punishments." 

For  the  purpose  of  "  individualizing'^  a  knowledge  of  phran* 
ology  would  be  most  valuable,  though  not  iudispettsable,  to 
those  having  the  education  of  youth,  whether  that  educatiou 
be  intellectual^  moial,  or  religious.  Captain  Maconocbie^s 
remarks,  on  Mr.  Combe's  paper,  being  so  full  and  perfect^  in 
expressing  our  own  views  on  this  important  subject,  that  we 
consider  it  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell  further  upon  this 
matter,  but  respectfully  invite  atleution  to  the  Captain's  own 
expressive  language. 

BEMARKS   Oft   MB.    COHBU's   PAPSR. 

In  the  following  observations  on  Mr.  Combe's  article,  I  waive  the 
question  of  the  truth  of  phrenology — I  believe  in  this,  and  in  its 
practical  use  and  value  in  its  place;  but  here  it  is  merely  a  meang 
to  an  end,  that  end  being  the  full  appreciation  of  the  characters  of 
Prisoners  by  their  Governors  and  others  in  charge  of  them — I  doubt, 
in  my  own  mind,  if  it  would  even  effect  this._It  only  shews  tenden* 
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ixes ;  Mid  cfaaracler  may  be,  and  in  almost  all  cases  i8»  so  modified  by 
miUr  «irciiinsCaDce8»  that  organism  is  but  an  imperfect  guide  to  its 
correct  appreciatioQ — The  best  tendencies  are  frequentlv  overcome 
hy  temptationt  and  the  worst  set  occasionally  so  fortunately  directed 
as  to  be  ooropattUe  not  only  with  the  absence  of  criminality,  but 
«vea  with  a  high  moral  standinff.  Mr.  Oombe  in  all  his  wrttings. 
but  in  none  more  than  this,  oTenooks  or  undervalaes  the  full  force 
of  this  fhct.-Jut  assuming  even  that  Phrenology  could  do  all  for 
him  that  he  here  daims,  I  dispute  the  value  that  he  attaches  to  the 
acquisition. — A.  miirate  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  character 
«f  the  individval  prisoners  would  not  be  a  good  foundation  for  their 
collective  Bisaui|fementy  and  on  the  contrary,  would  lead  to  endless 
flustakes»  ii^mstice,  and  at  length  ccmfttsion,  or,  it  might  be,  rebellion 
among  them. 

The  eoadnsions  drawn  from  it  could  never  be  palpable  to  the 
mass  of  lookerfl.on»  and  their  justice  would  therefore  be  constant 
matter  of  dispnte ;  complaints  of  partiality,  pr^udice,  inequality,  and 
•o  forth,  wottld  be  tons  endless.— They  would  be  so  even  if  the 
decisions  were  always  correct;  but  this  could  not  be  hoped  for  ;  and 
when  they  erred,  direct  injustice  would  of  necessity  ensue,  some> 
times  in  favoor  of  an  individual  prisoner,  sometimes  to  his  prejudice. 
And  the  injury  ^us  done  would  extend  far  beyond  the  individualsi^^N 
The  very  Law  would  bo  called  in  question  through  it.--*It  would 
become  unequal,  uncertain,  often  capricious,  and  never  founded  on 
•appreciably  fixed  principles—I  can  conceive  nothing  more  vaffue 
even  in  theory  than  such  a  system,  nor  in  praotioe  more  embarrassing 
and  naaatisfactory. 

I  am  yet,  as  I  have  said,  a  believer  in  Phrenology,  and  concede 
Mly,  that  as  a  supplementary  agmt,  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent 
OovefiKM%  and  still  more  Chaplain,  guiding  and  regulating  meir 
deoManoor  and  addresses  to  individual  prisoners,  encouraging  some, 
checking  others,  appealing  to  one  sentiment  preferably  to  others 
with  one,  to  another  with  another,  and  so  on,  it  would  be  found  a 
flMst  ezoeUent  and  valuable  a<^unct.— >I  have  used  it  thus  with 
many  myself  and  with  success. — But  a  general  system  should  not 
be  so  ffuided. — It  should  rest  on  one  or  ttpo  fixed  principles  easily  to 
be  understood  and  appreciated  by  all,  capable  of  Being  worked  with 
little  chance  of  error  even  by  coarse  hands,  conveying  a  strong  im« 
pulse  to  every  one,  whatever  the  diversities  of  the  individuals  to 
whom  addressed,  and  by  which  all  may  thus  reasonably  be  required 
to  be  guided.— And  this  function  is  in  existino^  circumstances  dis- 
charged by  caution, — Fear,  producing  implicit  obedience ;  for  which 
in  the  mark  system  I  propose  to  substitute  **  the  desire  to  better 
ourselves,"  or,  as  it  may  be  termed  "  self-interest»"*-a  principle 
quite  as  instinctive  as  Fear,  more  powerful,  for  it  habitualiy  over- 
comes it,  which  is  also  a  healthy,  vigour-inspiring  principle,  changing 
its  object  with  every  step  made  in  advance  under  its  influence,  which 
thus  may  raise  from  the  lowest  depths  of  abasement,  as  in  criminals, 
to  the  hiffhest  principles  of  social  ambition,  and  which  thus  in 
ordinary  hfe,  under  Divine  arrangement,  keeps  all  human  nature 
active  and  progressive,  and  cannot  therefore  be  misplaced  when  we 

55 
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seek,  in  humble  imitation,  to  elevite  the  lowest ;  wherett  Fetr  is  a 
low,  grovellinff,  depressing  principle,  enfeebling  aa4  deterioralisff 
all  much,  or  long  under  its  active  influence. — And  this  effect  is  so 
"palpable  in  prisoners  as  at  present  managed,  that  it  is  even  aprov«rb, 
••  Once  a  prisoner  always  one,**—-  the  manly  heart  being  so  cowed 
and  extinguished,  the  power  of  self*-guids«icesogone,  the  depetadenc6 
on  direction  to  regulate  oond«et  so- inpHoit,  themondwveakaett 
superinduced  so  absolute,  and  possibly  the  evil  passions  otherwise  ao 
irritated,  that  the  man  goes  floundering  On,  poisoned  and  poisooingv 
till  Transportation,  natural  death,  or  the  Gallows  atone,  terminate 
a  career  to  which  this  sad  bent  has  been  given  (possiblj  despite  of 
an  originally  averi^e,  or  even  favorable  organism)  by  the  oonae^ 
quences  of  a  very  slight  youthful  iudisoretioB..~J  have  sees  many 
such  examples. 

And  this  philosophy  seems  to  me  at  once  indisputable,  and  to  lie 
really  very  much  on  the  surface ;  and  it  is  extraordinary  that  in 
spite  of  this  Self-interest,  is  not  only  n^leoted  as  a  principle  iti  oar 

ordinary  Prison  Biscipline,  but  i^Hemati&alkf  erclwded  from  it 

Prisoners  are  all  placed  on  a  level  in  it.  No  Uziness  or  indillereoee 
to  improvement  can  make  their  situation  materisdly  worse,  nor  any 
effort  either  improve  it,  or  shorten  its  duration,  or  in  any  other  way 
advantage  the  individual  exhibiting  it.  Some  exceptioti  to  this  Is 
now  begmning  to  be  made  in  the  Government  Gangs,  ooneludtng  a 
long  course  of  punishment,  apd  preparing  men  to  return  to  social 
life.  But  these  are  in  existing  circumstances,  for  the  most  part 
already  hopelessly  reduced.  They  are  rendered  prudent  and  plaus- 
ible under  this  training,  but  not  virtuous,  and  may  thus  be  expected 
often  to  relapse.  But  why  should  not  the  same  principle  be  brought 
to  act  on  theni  while  yet  young  und  curable,  in  the  County  and 
Borough,  in  this  point  of  view,  li^lementary  Prisons  which  receive 
offenders  in  the  beginning  of  their  several  careers  ?  Why  indeed  ? 
Because  Penal  Philosophers  and  the  Public  generally  are  still  on 
the  wrong  road  in  regard  to  Prisoners,  seeking  present  coercion  and 
obedience  rather  than  permanent  improvement.  They  thus  still 
greatly  want  the  Leaders  of  the  Press  to  guide  their  way— «nd  both 
reason  on  the  subject  and  expatiate  on  the  advantages  they  may 
gain  by  following  it,— the  lower  classes  from  which  prisoners  mostly 
oome,  improved  generaUy  by  their  return  among  them  reclaimed 
jnstead  of  having  been  made  worse. 

Carrisbrooke,  \5th  June,  1855. 

A.  Maconocbie. 

The  Chaplain  could  do  a  great  deal,  in  remoWng  the  suspicion, 
with  which  criminals  generally  view  any  show  of  kindness,  on 
the  part  of  the  oiEcers,  or  in  subduing  that  inveterate  spirit  of 
opposition  which  is  to  be  found  in  most  prisoners.  In  this 
way,  the  Chaplain  would  act  as  pioneer,  and  his  services  in  this 
respect  would  be  invaluable.  We  do  not  ask  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  officers,  or  with  a  view  to  their  ease ;  no,  we  ask  it  for 
the  sake  of  the  common  object  of  all — the  reformation  of  the 
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unfortanate  criminal.  Let  us  hope^  that  there  will  be  no 
aplitiing  of  haiw,  no  petty  jealousy,  no  private  animosity,  no 
bickering  between  one  officer  and  another,  but  that" each 
will  forget  every  thing  but  the  one  grand  object— the  salvation 
of  those  over  whom  he  is  placed.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten, 
that  unless  the  officers  work  harmoniously  together,  the  best 
system  loses  its  efficiency.  The  effectiveness  of  a  system,  like 
that  of  an  array,  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  individual 
strength  or  efficiency  of  its  parts,  as  upon  the  compactness 
or  unity  of  the  whole. 

We  have  written  at  considerable  length,  in  a  previous  part 
of  our  paper,  upon  the  quality  of  education  which  prevent:? 
crime.  We  now  come  to  examine  how  and  where  the  quality 
of  men,  to  whom  the  education  of  our  criminals  ought'  to  be 
entrusted,  can  be  found.  Our  schoolmasters  have  been  ne- 
glected, and,  consequently,  we  find  a  difficulty  in  securing  com- 
petent persons  for  the  peculiar  duties  of  prison  schools.  There 
bas  been  no  demand,  and  hence  there  has  been  no  supply.  We 
do  not  mean  that  the  present  teachers  of  our  national  and  popu- 
lar schools  are  incompetent  for  the  situations  they  hold.  The 
best  of  these  men,  although  most  efficient  in  an  ordinary 
acboolj  where  they  have  to  deal  with  boy^  comparatively  inno- 
cent, would  be  found,  when  plaof  d  over  our  '*  Home  Heathens,^' 
quite  unequal  to  the  task.  A  teocher  who  would  be  efficient 
in  such  a  situation,  must  make  human  character  a  study  for 
years,  besides  having  a  long  practical  experience  of  the  working 
pf  a  school  attended  by  this  class  of  children ;  he  must  be  of  a 
mind  so  constituted  as  to  become  more  zealous  and  energetic 
from  meeting  with  difficulties, — acquiring  more  taste  for 
the  profession  the  more  laborious  it  becomes — in  fact  he  must 
have  a  mission.  Mr.  Turner,  of  the  Philanthropic  Institu- 
tion at  Bedhill,  writes,  referring  to  this  subject : — 

**  He  who  has  been  used  to  schools  where  all  are  young,  where  all  are 
assembled  for  a  given  time  for  the  specific  object  of  instruction,  and 
from  which  the  disorderly  and  mischievous  are  usually^  after  a  trial, 
expelled,  is  very  apt  to  be  at  a  nonplus  in  a  school  where  all  are 
originallyf  and  at  first,  "bad  subjects"  where  many  are  fifteen, 
or  sixteen,  or  seventeen  vears  of  age,  where  he  has  to  ffovern  as  well 
as  teach,  where  he  has  his  work  always  going  on,  his  judgment^ 
his  knowledge  of  character,  his  skill  in  management,  constantly  called 
ont  and  exercised." 

Let  our  readers  not  think  or  suppose,  that  such  men  can  be 
had  for  niggard  pay,  or  that  young  men  of  the  material  which 
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we  reqairci  in  teachers  of  prison  or  reformatorj  schools^  will, 
in  choosing  a  profession,  embrace  one  from  which  neither  they, 
nor  their  families  can  expect  anything  bat  poverty.  Will  we 
allow  one  of  our  sons  to  embark  in  a  business,  no  matter  how 
much  we  desire  to  go  according  to  his  taste  and  inclination,  if 
we  see  persons,  in  that  business,  nothing  better  off  than  a  groom 
in  a  nooleman's  stable.  "Tlie  "Prussian  government,**  writes 
Mr.  Kay,  "feels  that,  unless  it  can  render  the  profession 
honorable  and  worthy  of  men  of  high  characters  and  attainment s, 
all  its  attempts  to  raise  the  religioas  and  moral  tone  of  the 
education  of  the  people^  will  be  ever*  unavaitling.''  The  faet 
is,  men  who  were  bam  to  be  ioatriietofs  of  youth,  m^ur^lif 
endowed  with  the  qualifications  which  we  want,  have  saeri* 
ficed  their  taste  for  a  beggarly  profession,  oikI  embarked  in 
some  other  more  remunerative.  Aiid  thisstaieof  things  nausfc 
go  OB,  until  the  ^onditioii  of  the  teaoher  is  aaaliorated.  Let  n» 
pay  our  teachers,  if  not  with  a  view  to  adequately  compensating 
the  present  staff,  at  least  to  hold  out  an  inducement  to  the 
youu^  man  of  ri^ht  bone  and  sinew,  pbysifinlljK  «nd  mentalljr 
capacitated,  to  join  the  ranks  of  prison  and  refonDatory  scIumJ 
teachers.     Well  does  Dean  Dawes  observe  :-^ 

"  The  difliaulty  is  in  finding  ^alified  tesehers,  but  let  tfa«m 
once  be  properly  remunerated*  and  society  onade  to  feel  Mid  es- 
timate at  its  proper  value  the  real  wortb  of  a.  somid  prac- 
tical education,  preparing  them  for  the  duties  of  this  life  as  well  aa 
fbr  a  future  existence,  this  difficulty  will  cease,  and  quaFified  teachers 
will  soon  be  fottud ;  nor  is  it  too  mueb  to  expect  from  the  most  ad- 
vanced nation  in  the  world  as  to  its  political*  <ati4  social  oonstltiitioa» 
science  and  wealth,  that  it  should  grant  a  Ub«ral  allawasoe  to  the 
education  of  its  youth.  Were  it  to  do  %o>9  the  gain*  eveo  i«  *  peoiw 
niary  point  of  view,  would,  in  the  end,  be  great,  independent  of  thoao 
moral  considerations  which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of." 

We  reallv  cannot  understand  or  ascertain  why  schoolmasters, 
in  the  English  prisons,  are  paid  double  the  salaries  of  school- 
masters in  the  Irish  prisons.  Snrely  we  cannot  reasonably 
expect  even  so  great,  not  to  speak  of  greater,  results  from  the 
Irish  teacher  than  from  him,  more  fortunately  situated,  in  the 
sister  island.  Instead  of  thinking  that  the  English  schoolmaster 
is  too  well  paid,  we  believe,  in  common  with  many  of  our 
contemporaries,  that  the  English  teacher's  condition  is  too 
much  neglected.  We  have  been  strengthened  in  this  opinion 
from  the  fact,  that  many  English  patrons  of  schools — National 
Schools — have  applied  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  in 
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Ireland  to  recommend  them  Irish  teacliera.  It  is  clear  that, 
could  these  gentlemen  have  found  schoolmasters  in  England 
for  the  money,  they  would  not  have  given  themselves  the 
trouble  of  sending  to  Ireland.  Can  we  get  efficient  men,  for 
any  situation,  without  offering  good  pay  r  Why  then  expect 
schoolmasters, — men  solely  depending  on  their  own  labour? 
We  only  say  that  such  an  expectation  is  simply  absurd.  Mr, 
Turner,  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  writer : — 

"  The  Bert  question  to  be  answered  is,  from  whaA  dasa,  and  by 
xrhat  means,  can  maslerfi  fitted  to  superintend  reformatory  schools 
be  found  ?  A  question  presenting,  at  present,  by  far  the  most  nu- 
merous, and  the  most  serious  difficulties  of  any  that  beset,  the  subject ; 
because,  on  the  one  hand,  reformatory  agency  is  almost  a  new  thing 
amongst  us,  and  the  number  of  those  who  have  had  any  experience 
in  it  is  f  till  very  small ;  and  because  on  the  other,  the  qualifications 
that  make  a  man  a  really  able  workman  in  the  cause,  are  so  difierent 
from  those  that  are  required  to  fit  the  sohoolmaster  for  any  other 
branch  of  training  and  instruction.'* 

It  has  been  remarked,  however  justly  we  do  not  venture  to 
say^  that  the  majority  of  our  teachers  of  both  private  and 
public  schools,  if  not  quite  insane^  are  more  or  less  bordering 
upon  insanity.  Insane  teacb^^ra  appear  to  us  almost  a  eoiitra- 
diction  in  terms.  But  if  ther«  are  such  at  present  to  be  found 
— or  even  such  men  as  can  only  boast  of  an  absence  of  any 
gradation  of  insanity — the  farther  they  are  kept  away  from 
children,  but  especially  criminal  children  or  aduLt:!^  the  better* 
A  kuowled^  of  human  cliaracter  we  hold  to  be  a  qitaliBcation 
indispensably  necessary,  not  only  for  schoolmasters,  but  for  all 
superior  officers,  in  a  rrison  or  otlier  Reformatory  Institution* 
The  vanity  of  the  schoolmaster  is  proverbial.  !Now  we  koow 
full  well  that  no  man  is  without  his  vanity — 

"  The  love  of  praise,  howe'er  concealed  by  art, 
Beigns  more  or  less,  and  glows,  in  ev'ry  heart." 

We  object  only  to  that  vanity  which  shows  itself  in  vaunting, 
strutting,  or  bellowing — attempting  a  pun  or  joke  at  another's 
expense,  particularly  at  a  pupiPs ;  an  sytfected  dignified  tond  of 
voice,  wiih  a  strong  inclination  to  strain  a  point,  for  the  purpose 
of  pompously  lecturing, or  admonishing  those  not  pupils.  We 
have  seen  teachers  of  the  present  day  indulge  now  and  then  in 
this  way ;  but,  in  justice  to  the  great  bulk  of  our  teacliers,  it 
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must  be  admitted, that  these  instances  have  been  very  infrequent. 
"What  schoolmasters  are  generally  deiScient  in,  are  a  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  a  knowledge  of  men:  their  Qualifications 
are  in  general  limited  to  a  knowledge  of  books,  and  the 
method  of  teaching  or  imparting  what  is  contained  in  these 
books.     We  wish  to  address  ourselves  now  particularly  to 
schoolmasters.    Do  you  wish  to  be  respected  ?    The  more  yoa 
know  the  greater  respect  will  you  command — and  vice  vena. 
"  JS'othing,"  observes  Dr.  Johnson,  "  has  so  much  exposed  men 
of  learning  to  contempt  and  ridicule,  as  their  ignorance  of  things 
which  are  known  to  all  but  themselves.     Tliose  who  have  been 
taught  to  consider  the  institutions  of  the  schools,  as  giving  the 
last  perfection  to  human  abilities,  are  surprised  to  see  men 
wrinkled  with  study,  yet  wanting  to  be  instructed  in  the  minute 
circumstances  of  propriety,  or  the  necessary  forms  of  daily  trans- 
actions ;  and  quickly  shake  off  their  reverence  for  modes  of  edu- 
cation which  they  find  to  produce  no  abihty  above  the  rei^i  of 
mankind."  Would  you  wish  to  be  called  a  pedant  ?  "  Pedantry, 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  means  an  absurd  ostentation  of 
learning,  and  stiffness  of  phraseology,  proceeding  from  a  mis- 
guided  knowledge  of  books,  and  a  total  ignorance  of  men.*' 
*'  Books,"  says  Bacon,  *'  can  never  teach  the  use  of  books.  The 
student  must  learn  by  commerce  with  mankind  to  reduce  his 
speculations  to  practice,  and  accommodate  his  knowledge  to 
the  purposes  of  life.'' 

Unless  the  schoolmaster  has  received  a  sound  English 
education,  and  has  his  heart  in  the  work,  we  fear  very  much 
for  his  success  in  a  Prison  or  Reformatory  school.  He  will 
have  tough  material  to  work  out — material  that  will  every 
day  test  his  patience,  his  energy,  and  his  tact.  Above  all,  he 
must  take  the  greatest  pains  to  impress  upon  his  pupils  a 
correct  sense  of "  right"  and  *'  wrong."  It  is  really  incon- 
ceivable what  a  perverted  sense  criminals  have  of  right  and 
wrong.  In  fact,  their  whole  career  of  crime  is  traceable  to 
this.  Conversational  lectures,  if  carried  on  with  judgment, 
would  be  most  etfectual  in  sifting  the  criminars  ideas  of  things, 
and  would  render  it  easy  to  steal  away  the  chafif,  while  the  wheat 
could  be  quietly  stored  up  in  its  stead.  ''  He  should  endeavour," 
writes  Dean  Dawes,  *'  to  make  them  open  and  straightforward 
in  their  conduct,  and  on  all  occasions  to  speak  the  truth— to 
get  rid  of  all  those  feelings  of  low  cunning  which  are  too  pre* 
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valent  in  the  labouring  classes-^to  be  an  example  himself  of 
open,  manly,  and  straightforward  conduct/'  The  Dean  is 
speaking  here  of  the  English,  but  what  is  the  English  to  the 
Irish  in  point  of  low  cunning  ? — not  the  one-twentieth  part. 
The  teacher  of  criminals^  whether  juveniles  or  adults,  must  not 
forget,  that  his  business  does  not  consist  in  nu>ulding  the  minds 
of  his  pupils,  but  in  re-cMting  them.  It  has  been  very  justly 
observed,  that  it  is  easy  to  teach  but  difficult  to  unieach.  The 
teaclier  of  criminals^  before  he  commences  to  teach,  mast 
unteach. 

Miss  Carpenter,  writing  of  the  class  of  instructors  who  should 
be  selected  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  Eeformatory  treatment, 
in  Schook  for  Juvenile  Delinquents,  states : 

*•  To  do  SQ  effectuallj,  a  very  high  character,  very  peculiar  powers 
of  teaching,  and  patient  persevering  endurance  are  necessarjr.  Too 
low  a  standard  at  present  exists  of  the  requisites  for  this  office,  which 
We  deem  a  very  high  and  honorable  one.  The  salaries  too  often 
offered  to  such  an  instructor,  would  be  rejected  with  scorn  bv  a 
skilful  mechanic ;  and  yet  the  one  is  to  mould  into  beauty  and  utility 
material  nature  only,  the  other  to  fashion  the  spirit  of  man,  God's 
noblest  work.  The  master  of  a  school  for  these  children  is  not  only 
to  communicate  that  mental  culture  which  is  needed  in  all  schools, 
hot  to  aim  particularly  at  the  eradication  of  those  spiritual  evils 
which  have  already  made  frightful  progress.  '  They  that  are  whole 
n^d  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick  ;'  in  proportion  to  the 
danger  and  inveteracy  of  the  disease,  we  seek  out  the  most  skilful 
medical  aid ;  so  to  heal  the  deep-seated  mental  malady  of  these  poor 
children,  we  must  seek  the  most  excellent  master.  To  find  such  as 
are  suited  to  these  schools  is  difficult,  partly  from  the  small ness  of 
the  remuneration  generally  offered,  and  the  tow  estimation  in  which 
this  office  is  held  ;--partly  because  there  are  really  few  who  are 
qualified  to  fill  it.  There  are  many  who  are  admirable  masters  of 
the  ordinary  public  schools,  who  could  not,  even  if  they  would,  effi- 
ciently  conauct  these." 

We  liave  written  thus  far  upon  the  qualifications  of  Prison 
Schoolmasters,  because  we  feel  that  they  and  the  chaplains 
are  invaluable  agents,  in  etfectiiig  a  reformation  amongst  our 
criminals. 

It  is  hard  to  procure  a  governor — hard  to  get  a  chaplain — 
bard  to  get  a  schoolmaster,  but  the  greatest  difficulty  which  has 
presented  itself,  is  the  procuring  of  properly  qualified  trades' 
instructors.  Tradesmen  are,  in  general,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, the  lowest  men  in  creation — lower  than  servants,  lower 
than  labourers,  lower  than  pot-boys — we  mean  the  operative 


cldsiB,  Qn^  .bad  «i»)  MdiDg  a«ibority.  over,  and  having 
intercourse  witb^  juvenile  criminali|WOukldotnDreharoiia«Be 
4ay,fthaii  iik^  (i^Qf  ta  of  the  gorvevi)Of ,  ebapbia  oud  sGhooIma^ier, 
>F0;ul4  b|Q  aU^to  eottniefia^ina  week. 

Tba  tFadf»'.mi^u«tor9  should  uot  be.alloved  to  raaiwi  with 
tboao.  placed  und«r  tb^in,  iKiUioui  Wbg  a  aupeiioff  officer 
pjr^ent  to  ^ee  that  no  improper  language  is  spoken*  The 
suporior  ocfficeir  to  be  held  ra^ponsible  fw^  the  ttnraiify^  snd  the 
tirade  in^toiMtor  for  the  %ti4usMal  pr^r^u  of  the  lads.  la 
this  wayt  the  oiiioers^  duties  would  nol  du^Af  and  botJi  cooki 
wprk  vigorousljt.  ^d|.  in  bis  ^owa  sphere.  Mr.  Bei^ugh 
writes.: — *'  lu.practioe  it  will  not  be  founds  that  there  is  very 
^Mioh  talking  during  work«  and  iia  permission  will  be  amply 
itspaid^  by  lite  greater  freedom  of  intercourse  which  will  grow 
up  between  the  boya  and  titose  who  sttperintend  Iheir  labours. 
On  tliem  a  gteat  deal  of  tint  soocess  which  may  be  hoped  for 
will  depend^  which  makes  it  the  ukmto  impc^tant  that  their 
appointoent  and  reoioval  should  rest  eutirely  with  the 
responsible  uv^aag«l  of  thq  iDsiilutbuv  Their  manner  shcmld 
be  firm  bint  kind.  They  should  -seek  to  enoourge  those  who 
were  doii^  their  best.but  felt  their  Jack  of  skill ;  and  for  their 
own  sake^  as  well  as  for  the  exs^nple  which  they  should  ahov 
the  boysy  they  should  be  actual  workera  with  them/' 

The  boys'  own  tastes  sbould  boconsuited  before  patting  them 
to  learn  trades — wa  do  not  object  to  two  or  three  trades  beh^ 
taught^  but  we  wonld  wish  to  see  Ihe  great  bulk  of  our  young 
criminals  lyorking  on  a  farm  properly  oultivated.  It  must  be 
borne  iuiffUindythat  Ireland  is  an  agricaUnnl>  not  a  manufaetur^ 
inguatjoa.  <  We  want  iAtelligent  farmers,  and  strong,  sober  and 
hard-working  laborers,  ^e  more  ihe  land  is  cultivated 
scientifically,  the  more  ihe  national  wealth  will  be  increased. 
One  or  two  of  these  young  men,  trained  at  the  Model  Farm  of 
the  EducatioJE^CoimniissionerSi  and  ceoommended  by  that  Board, 
migb^  be  onypioyed  as  bailiffd  ^r  agricuttttrists  to  superintend 
the  working  of  the  farm.  The  allotment  system,  if  carried 
into  effect,  would  produce  a  spirit  of  cnmlakion  amongst  the 
boys*  in  tbo  working*  of  each  j^ot  of  ground,  which  would  be 
highly  beneficial  to  the  boys  theuiselve?^  by  givuig  them  habits 
ofjudustry  and  self-reliance^  without  which  a  lasting  veforma- 
tionis  ioipossibk*  Tins  system  is  adopted  on  the  Model 
©ardcit^  Qlasneyin,  aud  Jka?  been  carried  on,  with  .most  excel- 
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lent  results,  in  Mr«  Adderley's  'Retormutixy,'^  near  Binning- 
hain,  condocled  by  Mr.  EUis. 

People  in  general  expect  a  great  deal  from  eriminals.  They 
are  shocked  to  hear  of  their  indolence  and  hypocrby,  but  if 
these  persons  iivonld  suppose  themselves  eriminals^  locked  np 
in  a'prison>  suffering  the  penalty  of  the  h:^,  without  any  motive 
to  industry,  imd  with  a  strong  motire  to  hypocrisy,  they  may 
get  a  somewhat  clearer  notion  of  what  ought  to  be  looked  for 
from  peisona  so  situated.  Place  the  most  industrious  man 
in  a  sitiistion  where  he  cannot  get  or  expect  the  result 
of  his  laboxw^and  will  be  work?  He  may,  in  a  desul- 
tcvy  manner-*-half  idieuess  and  half  work*--lbe  essential 
ingredient — eaniestness,  being  wanting.  Will  the  fear  or 
di«ad  of  punishment  in  any  form  give  that  ?  ''A  will- 
ing mind  is  half  the  work/' and  ''where  there's  a  will  thierei's 
a  way/'  The  man  who  has  an  intereH  in  his  work  may^ 
probably  he  will,  have  an  earnestness  to  do  it,  but  one  who 
has  no  interest  in  his  work,  is  sure  to  have  no  eaniestness 
whatever,  or  even  the  least  inclination  to  perform  it.  This  is 
quite  naiural,  and  it  is  fcdly  to  oppose  nature.  "  If  we  can- 
not turn  the  wind,  (and  who  will  attempt  it  P)  we  must  turn 
the  mill  sails''  (which  will  amount  to  just  the  same  thing). 
The  fact  is,  criminals  give  us  a  great  deal  of  annoyance,  before 
they  are  committed  at  all  to  prison,  and  we  very  naturally  give 
ourselves  very  little  trouble  to  examine  what  is  best  to  be 
done  with  them  when  imprisoned,  but  content  ourselves  with 
saying,  it  is  no  great  loss  what  becomes  of  the  ruffians,  let  the 
authorities  dowiih  them  just  as  they  please,  it*s  no  affair  of  ours. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural,  we  admit;  but  true  wisdom 
does  not  consist  iu  allowing  ourselves  to  be  led  by  our  natural 

*  Certain  parties  have  said,  that  this  Institution  has  been  ruined  by 
Mr.  ElUi^  over  indalgenoe,  because  two  or  three  of  the  boys  belonging  to 
bis  Refovmatocr  were  brought  before  the  Becorder  for  thefts  committed 
hy  them,  when  sent  of  messsigea  to  Birmingham  bj  Mr*  JBUis.  Kow  in 
this  case  we  see  the  worst  pkase^  which  we  could  not,  were  the  boys  kept 
under  ttriet  disei^Hne— in  that  case,  we  should  see  only  the  hest  phase. 
JM.  (wl  of  the  whole  nmiber  in  the  Jnstitution»  where  aU  had  the  same 
opportunity  of  acting  wrong*  on^  two  or  three  took  it  as  their  choice  to 
do  evif.  It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Ellis*  plan  is  to  try  a//~trust  aUL— out  of 
these,  twdor  threebreak  trust—is  there  not  a  moral  certainty  that  a  genu- 
ine refarmation  liasibeen  effected  upon  the  remainder— and  what  has  De- 
metz  don^  more?  We  have  seen  Mr.  EUis*  Reformatory,  we  have  ex. 
amined  it  most  minutely,  we  have  seen  it  in  working  order,  and  observed 
its  reetdlB^  lUid  fiothiag  could  haye  afforded  us  greater  satisfaction.  In 
fact*  we  saw  no  institution  of  th»  kind  in  England  more  admirably  oon* 
ducted. 
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feeliQgt.  The  Alimghiy  bai  given  us  reason  to  guide  m,  and 
shall  we  not  exerdse  our  noblest  faculty  iu  solving  tbis  problem^ 
a  problem  whioh  concerns  us  bq  much,  in  fact  iAe  problem  of 
the  present  day« 

Gire  a  prisoner  an  interest  in  bis  woi^^  pay  bim  for  wbat 
he  does^  deducting  of  dourse  his  expense  to  die  publio,  and 
facing  the  balance  of  his  industry  to  his  credit,  to  be  paid 
bim  upon  bis  discharge^  and  we  venture  to  predict^  that  in 
a  shori  time  the  appearance  of  the  piifloners  at  work  will 
assume  quite  a  diSerent  aspecli  Out  of  this  babmee  seU  hina 
even  luxuries  if  he  wishes  to  purchase  them,  but  the  amount 
for  this  purpose  should  be  limited  to  a  certain  per  oentage 
o»  the  overplus*     Mr*  Turner  writes  : — 

"  A  system  of  siiiaH  earnings,  pr  rewards  for  labour,  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  boy's  industrial  exertion,  from  one  penny  to  fourpence 
or  fivepencQ  per  week,  will  allow  of  a  system  of  small  fines  or  penal- 
ties, for  all  the  lighter  classes  of  misconduct*  and  make  the  boy  bis 
own  regulator,  giving  hira  a  direct  interest  in  his  good  or  bad  be- 
haviour. If  it  be  arranged  that  sundry  little  luxuries,  such  as  co^Tee 
for  breakfast,  treacle  with  his  pudding  for  dinner,  sweets,  fruit, 
postage  stamps,  knives,  neck  handkerchiefs,  Sunday  caps,  the  jour- 
ney home  when  allowed  to  go  for  a  holiday  to  see  his  friend.  Sec,  be 
all  paid  for  by  the  boy  himself  out  of  these  same  earnings,  aad  be 
diminished  or  interfered  with  therefore  by  the  fines  which  fully»  or 
disobedience,  or  bad  temper  involve,  the  power  of  the  system  as  an 
instrument  of  discipline  will  soon  be  felt.  It  contributes  most  essen- 
tially to  the  teaching  the  boy  what  he  most  needs  to  learn,  felf-Qontrol 
and  <«/^  regulation.  It  has  been  in  full  action  at  Bed  Hill  since  we 
began  six  years  agoi  and  I  believo  it  has  been  a  matter  of  no  small 
surprise  to  those  who  watch  and  enquire  into  the  daily  working  of 
the  school,  that  our  boys  keep  within  our  boundaries,  and  observe 
our  rules  as  to  work  and  discipline  so  steadily,  and  with  so  little  in- 
terference,  or  ^reot  compulsion.  The  secvet  is,  that  each  hoy  is 
responsible  for  himself,  and  feels  that  he  has  something  at  stake  ; 
that  he  is  doing  his  own  business  in  fact,  and  is  a  gainer  or  loser  by 
his  own  act.*' 

At  Farkhurst  Prison  the  boys  are  allowed  plum  pudding  on 
Sundays  as  a  reward  for  industry  and  good  conducts  This 
may  be  considered  by  some  as  going  to  ati  extreme,  but  we 
would  suggest  to  the  mere  tJieorelical  reasoner  the  propriety 
of  abstaining  from  venturing  an  opinion,  until  he  first  had 
watched  tha  practical  working  of  it,  noted  the  results  and  care- 
fully examined  tliem.  We  say  with  Mr.  Recorder  Hill,  that  there 
is  a  science  in  this  matter,  a  science  hitherto  but  little  under- 
stood.    It  must  make  its  way  like  all  other  sciences,  by  patient 
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indoetioii.  For  this  reason'  the  learned  Becorder  felt  great 
p}easure  in  noticing  the  eaperimentalchnrvLcieT  of  an  Institution 
in  London,  known  as  the  Home  For  Oatoaat  Boy»,  Hnngerford 
Bridge ;  and  on  this  $an)e  point  Captain  Maconochie  writes : 

<•  The  elemcotarj  and  indispensable  atep  to  be  takes,  theD>  as  X 
ihink,  in  improTing  prison  management,  and  making  the  punishment 
of  imprisonment  at  once  formidableoutside  and  improving  within,  is 
to  make  the  accommodation  and  comforts  allowed  in  prisons  of  right 
tile  worst  possible,  consistentlj  with  proper  eecliision»  decency  and 
support  of  lifb»-^bat  to  enaUe  good  conduct  and  exertion  to  ais^uire 
better  and  better,  as  they  are  progressively  more  and  more  signally 
and  steadily  displayed.  Thus,  in  the  beginning,  I  would  allow 
nothing  but  the  coarsest  brown  bread  and  water  for  diet,  withotrt 
artificial  heat,  or  cas-ligfat,  or  bedding  beyond  a  rope«mat  and  WtO^ 
Icet,  or  accommodation  of  any  other  kind  beyond  the  indispensable, 
in  separate  cells,  visited  from  time  to  time  by  the  clergyman  and 
officers  of  the  prison,  but  by  no  other,  and  with  only  some  means  of 
cellular  labour  for  company  or  emplovment.  In  this  stage  all  should 
remain  till  they  had  undergone  a  fixed  probation,  performed  so  much 
work,  and  otherwise  complied  with  every  prison  requisition ;  and 
the  task  though  graduated  according  to  strength,  should  in  every 
case  be  made  a  hard  one,  the  object  being  to  stimulate  exertion  by  a 
strone  motive.  The  first  removal  should  then  be  to  another  sta?e, 
in  which  a  little  more"  comfort  should  be  g^ven,  bnt  still  with  a 
reserve  suited  to  maintain  the  impulse  thus  once  imparted ;  and 
thence  to  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  so  on,  always  on  the  same  plan.  But 
from  each,  misconduct  should  restore  again  to  a  lower^  or  even  the 
lowest  position,  according  to  its  degree.  As  exertion  and  self-com- 
mand had  raised,  so  must  these  continue  in  order  to  sustain." 

A  doctor  concludes  that  his  patient  has  been  attacked  by  a 
certain  disease,  from  observing  certain  symptoms,  and  prescribes 
accordingly.  But  if,  by  some  accident,  these  symptoms  were 
prevented  from  appearing,  he  would  be  quite  unable  to  arrive 
at  any  conclusion,  and  therefore  the  treatment  of  the  patient 
must  solely  be  all  guess  work,  left  entirely  to  blind  chance,  the 
doctor  hopelessly  trying  this  and  that,  until  the  poor  patient 
is  either  killed  or  cured,  but  in  all  probability  the  former. 
Hence  the  necessity,  the  imperative  necessity,  that  the  symptoms 
should  be  watched,  and  instead  of  sedulously  contriving  to  stifle 
tiiiem,  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  develope  them.  The 
moral  physician  must  be  groping  in  the  dark  in  treating  his 
patients,  if  full  liberty  is  not  allowed  for  individual  action.  Th0 
existence  of  a  moral  disease  must  with  certainty  be  ascertained, 
before  a  moral  cure  ean  be  applied,  with  syieccyiSk    And  as  there 
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are  vanons  moral  diseases  or  bad  disposkicaMi  ao.  are  thero  vari- 
ous kinds  of  remedies.  Bat  there  must  i«  all  oases  be  m 
appropriateness  or  adaptation  of  means  to  the  desired  end^and 
this  is  individualization,  Mr.  Field  says,  that  advice  and 
instruction  should  be  suited  to  the  character  and  circumstanoes 
of  individual.  If  so,  here  again  is  shown  the  necessity  lor 
allowing  full  liberty  for  individual  action,  aa  there  is  uo  other 
way  of  ascertaining  every  phase  of  aaiural  dispositJoo..  Jlnd 
it  should  be  remarked,  that  this  liberty  of  aotiom  is  not 
at  all  incompatible  with  strict  but  rational  discipline,  which 
has  foflc  its  object  reformation,  but  it  is  incompatible  with  that 
stiff  and  starched  discipline  whioh  Sj^me  fancy  is  the  only  disr 
cipline  which  is  slriet^  and  which  hoa  for  its  object  uotlupg 
more  than  an  imposing  aspect.  It  \ook»  well  to  be  aure,  itff 
that  i9  all.  ^'  I  have  already  mentioned/'  writes  Mr.  Bengottgbi 
''  full  liberty  for  individual  action  and  tiie  develpp^mdnt,  of 
individual  character^  as  being  almost  at  the.  fouji^fitiP)^  M  #1} 
which  can  be  truly  called  reformatory  treatment/'  /; 

A  sentence  of  refurmaiorff  imprmnmant  should*  alwiikys  }m 
indefiuiiei  jiui^prisoument  should  be  c<»nUngent  upon  reforaia- 
tion,.jvst  as  a  lunatic  ia  seut.  to  an  asylum,,  not, for  any 
definite  period,  bu|  i^ntil  h$  isfitio  be,  reUw^dlo.Mcktjf*  Mr« 
Becorder  Hall,  in  a  lecture  read  before  thei  Leeds  Mechauicd* 
InstitutioUj  goe?  on  to  soy  ^-^ 

*^  What  4fa4n  are  w«  to  do  with  oar  criminals  ?  At  all  eventt  Ui  at 
ioldthem/attutttilweAavea  reagonable  eertainty  that  thtyvdll  affimd 
no  more :  we  put  oar  lunatics  out  of  harm's  way  until  they  cease  to 
be  dangerous,  we  must  pat  our  criminals  out  of  harm'a  way.  uotil 
they  cease  to  be  dangerous." 

«'  But  this  is  a  principle  which  as  regards  the  punishment  by 
fanprisonment,  seems  hitherto  (o  have  been  entirely  lost  sight  or. 
All  the  legislatures,  and  all  the  tribunals  on  the  face  of  the  earthy 
have  been  endeavouring  to  apportion  different  terms  of  imprisonmeni 
by  a  sort  of  seale,  gra&ated  according  to  the  presumed  enormity  of 
the  offsnce,  and  the  guilt  of  the  offender,  so  that  if  the  offence  is  a 
light  one,  the  offender  is  discharged  in  a  few  days,  with  a  moral  cer- 
tamty  of  his  offending  aeain  in  as  many  hours,  and,  if  the  offence  is 
a  grave  one,  he  may  oe  kept  in  prison  for  years  after  a  reformation 
so  thorough,  that  there  is  a  moral  certainty  of  his  never  offending 
again.  This  is  retribution  ;  the  attempt  is  to  make  a  man  undergo 
the  precise  amount  of  pain  which  by  his  misconduct  he  has  deservM, 
and  I  freelv  admit  that  we  must  still  assert  the  truth,  that  sorrow  is 
the  inevitable  penalty  of  sin,  that  for  grave  offences  the  pumshmeat 
must  be  of  sufficient  severity,  not  to  shock  the  public  couscieneoy  and 
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to  prevent  the  retaliations  of  private  vengeance  ;  but,  subject  to  this 
qtialiflcatSon,  the  fluman  tribunal  has  v«ry  little  to  do  with  what  a 
man  deserves ;  Imman  tribmialB'  have  not  the  ra«aii8  of  measuring 
it,  and  neither  judge  nor  jury  dare  submit  to  suck  an  ordeal :  the 
true  miestion  seems  to  be,  not  '  wl^at  amount  of  punishment  does  a 
scoundrel  like  this  deserve  7*  but,  « what  amount  of  punishment 
will  make  this  scoundrel  behate  like  an  honest  man  t'  This  is  the 
reformatory  system." 

Truly  it  id  The  Kefoematory  System  in  all  its  wisdom, 
ill  its  entirety,  arid  in  its  integrity.  Thoroughly  and  throughly 
tills  is  The  Sefoematory  System,  and  nothing  less  than 
this  can  be  eonsidered  a  fair  and  just  carrying  out  of  the 
Principle.  False  friends  liave  sneered  at  the  old  and  true 
advDeaft^  of  the  fieform&tory  System,  but  in  doing  so  they 
but  rai^d  giants  that  they  might  slay  them.  Mr.  Beeorder 
Hill,  and  Mr.  Becorder  Power  bare  been  the  peculiar  objects 
of  these  covert  attacks,  but  we  have  the  best  reason  to  know^ 
that  both  these  gentlemen  agree  with  Mr.  Becorder  Hall  in 
bis  examplar  of  The  Beformatoht  System. 

We  have  already  carried  our  paper  to  a  greater  length 
than  at  first  we  cimtemplated;  we  have  not,  however,  exhausted 
o«r  subject;  it  is  one  whicfh  we  shall  have  to  Tefer  to  again^ 
Wbeu  our  remarks  will  be  directed  particularly  to  the  present 
discipline  and  management  of  our  Gonvict  Prisons  and  to  the 
building  of  new  Prisons  upon  the  latest  and  modt  improved 
plans.  As  the  Convict  Prisons  are  the  best  coudoeted,  and 
as.  thiey.|tf«i  placed  iounediately  aader  the  GovecoQient^  who 
kie  so  anxious  to  carry  out  every  improvement  in  Prison 
Discipline,  we  eonoeive  that  our  observations  will  be  best 
directed  to  those  who  are  able  to  make  further  improvements* 
s>  that  we  nuiy  ultimately  force  upon  Government  the  eK.pe- 
<fiencsy  of  taking  the  managemeut  of  all  Prisoiisiulo  tksk  own 
bands.*  .....  i.  ■  - 
•>      ">. >'■■  "■  ■■"  — 1 

*  W«  hail  with  delight  a  principle  on  w^chAbe  Directors  of  OanTioS 
jPrisoQ*  in  IrelcMid  are  intended  to  act^  knowing  as  we  do  the  eaoM^e^ 
results  to  the  convict  service  with  which  its  bei^g,  carried  into  eff^t 
must  be  attended^  as  it  was  to  the  adoption  of  the. same  pnnoipleF  tHo 
Commissioners  of  Education,  in  a  great  measure,  owe  their  success, 
namely,  the  pftoMOTioN  of  officers  to  be  contingent  solely  om 
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Directors  write : — 

*'  We  hope  further,  by  making  the  rewards  and  promotion  of  the 
officers  contingent  solely  on  their  own  good  conduct,  ability,  and 
fMthfnl  service,  to  raise  their  character  and  elevate  their  position 
generally,  and  thus  to  render  the  situations  of  warders  in  the  Oo« 
vemment  prisons  more  generallj  sought  for  by  a  superior  class  of 
the  community." 
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Before  closing  this  paper,  we  think  it  right  to  insert  the 
following  table,  taken  from  The  Appendix,  (page  822)  of  the 
MighUemti  Report  qf  Commimonera  of  National  Educaiiom 
in  Ireland,  It  bears  upon  our  observations  regarding  the 
adequate  payment  of  proper  Prison  School  Masters,  and  shews 
that  in  England  the  Government  does  not  e^ipect  to  secore 
the  services  of  worthy  masters  without  suitable  remuneration. 
These  masters,  referred  to  in  the  table,  were  but  the  teachers 
of  ordinary  school  boys ;  a  Prison  School  Master  has  to  be  not 
alone  a  literary  teacher,  but  also  a  moral  trainer ;  bis  services 
are  two-fold,  ne  has  to  teach  and  to  tfnteacb. 

Salabibs,  &C.J  Gkeenwich  Roial  Hospital  Souoou. 


Mo. 


Fixed 

SaUry, 


Minlmam 
Salaiy. 


AvnoAl 
AdyaiiM 


SaUij. 


Yaiioui 
AlKnr. 


Aptftmenl% 

Uflht  and 

FaeL 


Lieutenant  . 
Chaplain,*  . 
Infpeetar,f   . 

Kactical  SeaooL. 
HoadMaater, 
Second    H 
Third     n 
Aesiatant, 

UrPBE  SCBOOt.. 

Head  M  arter, 
Seoondt  n 
Third      „ 
Foarth   „ 
AMiatant, 

LOWSB  SCSOOL. 

Head  Maitor.f 
Second    ^  0 
Third      „ 
Fourth   „ 


Da 
Beading  n 
Pupil  Teache  n, 

Organtat* 

Band  Master, 

Carpenter, 

Drill  Masters,  Each 

SaUMaker, 

BIggen, 


£  #. 

100  0 

400  0 

100  0 


7fi    0 


100  0 
00  0 
80  0 
60  0 
MIO 
64    0 


800 

190 
110 
80 


290 
WO 
115 
76 


350 
ISO 
106 
80 
79 
76 
1S5 


Clothing 
Clothing 


£   $. 


£ 

SO 


10  0 
10  0 
7  10 
6    0 


10  0 
7  10 
7  10 
6    0 


TO  0 
7  10 
7  10 
ft  0 
6    0 

6  0 

7  10 


3J0 
170 
UO 


880 
106 
100 
100 


800 
180 
160 
190 
120 
100 
800 


38 
6 


99 

6 
6 


Toi^ 


Do. 
inUe&M 
Do, 


Tea. 

Do. 

Do. 

inUeajM. 

Do. 


Tea. 
in  Hen  £40. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 


•  Also,  Half  pay. 
4  Two  VisiU  in  the  year. 

i  Also,  £6  as  Llbnrian«  and  £10  fiv  exin  teaahing 
j  Also,  £6  as  Librarian. 
V  £10  for  extra  teaching. 

K.B.— 160  is  dirided  between  the  fonr  Masters,  who  Instruct  the  Pupil  Teachers, 
For  eich  Lectore  lOf .  8d.  is  paid,  and  fiiir  each  Marino  Surrer,  I9t.   PasJdai  thoea  era- 
~,  there  are  63  Tradetmen,  Cooks,  Norsesi  Serraat^  *&,  eonMOad  witli  thoDo- 


Aht.  iv.^john  banim. 

PAET  VII. 

THE  BJ/rUJaJN  HOM».  LOIjlDQN  :  OLD  TOIENDS.  LIKBSTOBANIU 
BY  THE  LAT£  TBOICAS  HAYNB8  BAYtT.  BUBLIK  :  MICHAEL 
BANIM's  BESCBIPTIQIf  Of  JOUH's  APPBARANCS  AND  SUPFBB- 
INQS,  WONDBAFUL  CHEEBPULMESS  OP  MIND:  HBBOIC 
COURAGE.  KINDNES9  OP  IHI9H  PBIEBD6.  '' DA1COV  AHP 
PYTHIAS  "  PLAYBI?  FOR  BANIM's  BBNBPIT  AT  HAWKt«s' 
STREET  THEATRE.  ARRIVAL  IN  KILKENNY.  TAKES  POSSES- 
SION OP  WIND-GAP  COTTAGE  :  LIPE  IN  THE  COTTAGE  :  THE 
'*  SHANDEREDAN/'  "  THE  MAYOR  OF  WIND-GAP"  DRAMATIZED, 
AND  PI^YED  FOB  BANIM's  BENEFIT,  IN  KILKENNY,  BY 
OARDINER^S  COMPANY.  LITERARY  LABOR.  QUARREL  WITH 
MESSRS.  GUNNAND  CAMERON,  PROPRIETORS  OF  ^' THE  DUBLIN 
PENNY  JOURNAL  :  '^  BANIM's  INDIGNANT  LETTER  TO  THEM. 
DISTINGUISHED  VISITOUS  AT  WIND-GAP  COTTAGE.  BANIM's 
ENTHUSIASM  WHEN  THE  EARL  OP  MULGRAVE,  THE  LORD 
LIEUTENANT,  VISITED  KILKENNY  :  THE  "  SUANDEREDAN'' 
DECORATED,  AND  BEARING  THE  INSCRIPTION,  "  MULGRAVE 
FOB  EVER."  A  PENSION  GRANTED.  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  DAY 
WITH  BANIM.  "father  CONNELL"  COMMENCED.  VISIT 
FRQM  GERALD  GRIFFIN.  HIS  LEITER  TO  MICHAEL  BANIM. 
THE  STAGE  DARKENING  ERE  THB  CURTAIN  FALLS  :  THE 
TREE  DYING  FROM   THB  TOP. 

In  closing  the  Sixth  Part  of  this  Biography  of  John  Bapim, 
we  left  him,  with  his  child  and  his  sick  wife,  at  Boulogne. 

When  Mrs.  Banim  was  pronounced  by  her  physician  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  the  poor, 
broken  pilgrim  of  health,  conunenced  his  homeward  joutney. ' 

He  rested  some  days  in  London,  and  the  old  familiar  faces, 
the  friends 'of  earlier,  and,  amidst  all  their  sorrows,  brighter 
days,  gathered  around  hia  sofa.  Amongst  these  friends,  the 
late  Thomas  Dayues  Bayly  was  one  of  Banim's  most  attentive 
and  constant  visitors,  and  referring  to  thi^  period  in  the  life 
of  the  two  men  of  genius,  a  writer  in  a  former  number  of  Thb 
Irish  Quarterly  Eeview  observes : — 

''  All  through  life  Bayly  waa  qb  terms  oC  intimacy,  or  friend- 
ship, with  most  of  the  literary  men  of  his  time;  and  we  find 
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letters  addressed  to  him  from  Mocwe^  B<^rs«  Theodore  Hook, 
GroftOQ  Croker^  Oalt^  and  others ;  bat  our  coantryman,  John 
Banim^  whose  memory  is,  like  that  of  all  distingaiahed  liter- 
ary Irishmen-^neglected,  was  his  dearest  friend.  ^''The  hat 
months  of  Banim's  life  were  dragged  out  in  all  the  wietchedneaa 
of  corporeal  anguish,  which  deprived  him  of  all  mental  energy. 
He  was,  at  the  period  of  his  death,  a  young  man,  and  bright 
and  buoyant  years  of  life  were,  in  the  coarse  of  nature,  before 
him ;  but  hard  and  early  straggles  had  worn  out  the  body, 
whilst  the  spirit  was  but  beginning  to  bum  with  that  bril- 
liancy of  which  the  latest  gleamings  were  the  brightest.  He 
lon^  for  life  as  only  the  dying  man  who  feds  the  fire  of 
genius  within  him  can  long ;  or  as  the  youth  whose  flower  of 
health  is  withering  away,  hopes  for  its  re-bloasoming^to  him, 
indeed,  feeling  and  knowing  his  own  genius,  having  worked 
for  bread,  and  having  won  it,  and  fame,  life  was  doubly  Hfe ; 
and  he  must  have  cnown  but  too  deeply,  that  thought  of 
Schiller,  which  Bulwer  Lytton  has  so  beautifully  transh^ — 

"  Earth  and  Heaven  which  such  joy  to  the  living  one  gave 

From  his  gaze  darkened  dimly  ! — and  sadly  and  sighiag 
The  dying  one  shrunk  from  the  Thought  of  the  grave, — 
The  World,  oh !  the  World  is  so  sweet  to  the  Dying  1" 

It  was  after  he  had  called  to  see  his  friend  thus  expiring 
that  Bayly  wrote  the  following  lines  : 


BenOkeoflMiHh,  of«picltift«M 

Totakeai  " 


nobto  Aim ; 
Of  efforta  UhU  were  mm  to  Iwd 
To  fortune  eoA  to  temel 


I. 
I  flaw  blm  on  his  cottch  of  pein, 

And  when  I  beerd  him  speak, 
It  was  of  Hope  long  nurs'd  In  rain. 

And  tears  stole  down  his  cheek. 
He  spoke  of  honoars  earl/  won« 

Which  youth  could  rarely  boast ; 
or  high  endeavoors  well  began,  lliey  bear  him  to  a  geqlal  land* 

But  prematurely  lost.  The  cradle  of  the  weak ; 

I  OhI  ninf  It  nerTB thefoeble lwad« 
n.  I  And  animate  the  cheek ! 

t  saw  him  on  a  brighter  day,  Oh  I  may  he«  when  wie  meet  agate, 

Among  tiie  flsst  q^rlng  flowers ;  Those  flattering  hopes  recall. 

Despairing  thoughts  had  passed  away,         i   And  smiling  say— '*^They  were  not  vain, 

He  spoke  of  future  hours ;  Tre  realised  them  all  1  "• 

London,even  with  friends  like  Bayly,  could  nowbffer  nothing 
to  the  poor)  broken,  world-weary  man,  comparable  to  the  quiet 
beauty  of  the  humble  resting  place  which  his  fancy  had 
created,  and  which  he  hoped  to  discover  amidst  the  green  and 
leafy  scenes  of  his  native  place.     He  quitted  London  for 

*  See  Irish  Qoabtbrlt  Retibw,  Vol.  III.  No.  11.  p.  886,  Art 
"  Fuhion  in  Poetij  and  the  Poeto  of  Faflhkm," 
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ever,  and  arrived  ia  DobUfi,  at  the.ciose  o£  tbe  u^^otitii  of 
July,  1835. 

**  When/'  writes  Michael  Bauim  to  us^  .''I. hastened  up 
to  Doblin  in  Aoguat^  1835,  ta-meet  my  brother,  I  coald  uu4 
at  once  teeegnise  the  oompauioa  of  my  boyhoodt-^tha  young 
man,  who,  thirteen  years  before^  had  been  in  rude  health, 
robust  of  body,  and  in  full  vigour,  oould  scarcely  be  identified 
with  the  remnant  I  beheld. 

I  entered  kis  room  unaoooauced.  I  fouud  him  laid 
listlessly  on  a  sofii,  his  useless  limbs  at  fall  length*r- 
bis  open  hand  was  on  the  arm  of  the.ooueh^  and  his  sunken 
cheek  resting  on  his  pillow.  I  looked  down  on  a  meagre, 
attenuated,  almost  whiteheaded  old  maiu^^  spoke,  my  voice 
told  him  I  was  near.  He  started,,  and  leani^  ou  his  elbow  he 
looked  eagerly  iuto  my  faoe.  -  His  <yea  were  unlike  what  ihey 
had  beeTi,'^theii<e  was  an  appearance  of  eilort  in  liis  fixed  gase,  I 
had  not  seen  before — I  had  been  prepfired  to  meet  a  change, 
but  not  prepared  for  saeli-a  cbar^  as  was  now- apparent, — 
we  were  not  long,  howe^r,  recogoising  eapb  otl^^r^^pd  renew- 
ing our  old  love. 

When  we  thus-met,  John  wa^the  wieck  of  lus  former  j^elf. 
He  was  unable  to  ch^ge  lu3  position ;  dependent  altogether 
on  extraneous  help. — ^To  remove  from  one  place  to  another, 
he  should  clasp  with  both  his  hands  the  neck  of  the  person 
aiding  himi  and  sitting  on  ihc  arms  of  liis  assistant,  be  car- 
ried  wherever  it  was  necessary  to  bear  him. — Ue  should  be 
conveyed  in  this  manner  from  the  bud  to  the  sofa,  and  from 
the  sofa  elsewhere. — It  required  expertness  more  than  strength 
to  convey  him  safely, — and  when  one  unaccustomed  to  be  his 
carrier,  undertook  the  task,  his  apprehension  of  falling 
effected  him  strongly. — His  -extremities  hung  uselessly  frotn 
the  trunk,  and  were  always  cold, — it  appeared  as  if  the  vital 
warmth  had  no  circulation  through  them ;  and  when  out  of 
bed^  his  legs  and  thighs  should  be  wrapped  closely  iu  rugs 
and  furs,  or  the  heat  of  the  upper  portion  pf  the  body  would 
pass  away  through  them. 

No, day  passed  without  its. term  of  suffering, — for  two, 
oi:  at  most  three  hours  after  retiripg  to  bcd^  he  might,  with  the 
assistance  of  opiates,  forget  hin^elf  iu  sleep, — he  was  sure  to 
awake,  however,  after  a  short  repose,  screaming  loud  from  tlie 
torture  he  sutiered  in  his  limbs,  and  along  his  spine :  the 
attack  continuing  until  exhaustion  followed,  succeeded  by,  not 
66 
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sleep,  bat  a  lethargy  of  eome  hours  oonliniiaiice.*-«Tliia  i 
not  an  occasional  visitation,  but  was  renewed  night  aftep 
night, — It  was  not  daring  the  hours  of  darkness  only,  that 
he  saffered*-^frequently  the  pains  came  on  in  t^  day  time--** 
after  he  endured  them  all  night  long,  if  the  wMither  lowered, 
or  the  atmosphere  pi«ssed  heavily^  they  were  presMit  io  theda;y  x 
to  say  nothing  of  his  decrepitude,  few  of  his  hovrs  were 
free  from  agony. 

The  account  of  one  day  and  night  will  answer  for  every 
succeeding  day  and  night ;  the  only  difference,  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  of  torture. — On  one  occasion,  after  his  establish- 
ment at  Kilkenny,  I  v4sited  him  about  noon,  and  found  htm 
as  at  the  same  hour  was  often  the  oase,  languid  and  drooping* 
after  the  night  and  morning*— With  a  m^anehdy  smile  be 
said,  as  he  took  my  hand. — ^  My  dear  Idichael,  I  em  be  food 
for  the  worms  any  time  I  please.-^If  I  wish  for  dearth,  I 
need  only  stay  abed,  and  resign  myself  to  what  must  inevUablj^ 
follow*— If  1  make  no  effort  against  my  matody,  til  mlYkm 
over  in  three  or  foor  days, — I  will  not  act  thus,  howevnr,— *I 
will  live  as  long  as  God  pleases. — But  come,  come  my  honest 
fellow,  let  ns  talk  of  something  cheerful, — cheerful  osviversa*- 
tion  is  a  bahn  to  me.-^The  sun  is  banisliing  tiie  olouds^  we 
will  have  a  ride  together  in  the  Shanderadan — and  look  nhcmt 
us,  and  talk  of  something  else  besides  my  crippled  body/ 

In  the  intervals  between  one  attack  of  pain  and  another, 
and  when  recovered  from  the  consequent  exhau»tio*i,  the 
spirit  of  the  enduring  man  seemed  to  rebound,  as  St  were, 
from  its  prostration. 

He  cheered  up, — his  brow  relaxed  from  its  compressiion"; 
his  eye  brightened  ;  and  as  a  smile  displaced  the  contortion  of 
his  lip, — and  he  enjoyed  with  a  high  relish,  every  thing*  from 
which  he  could  extract  a  temporary  gleam  of  pieosure,  any 
thing  that  could  induce  a  forgetfulness.— *The  meren^tiva 
good ;  the  absence  of  actual  suffering,  was  an  enjoyment,  and 
he  became  even  mirthful. 

In  the  intermissions  of  extreme  illness  his  conversation,  if  I 
do  not  judge  partially,  was  very  attraotive. — His  yout^fd 
sense  of  nature's  beauties  would  return ;  and  he  would  beeorae 
enthusiastic  as  he  pointed  out  favourite  bits  of  landscape- 
He  would  indulge  in  pleasant  badinage.  He  would  discourse 
of  books  and  theories,  or  he  would  sketch  vividly  the  vauitiea 
of  human  character  he  had  encounteeed  through  life^^-^It  was 
a  blessing  to  him  he  had  the  power  to  forget,  and  to  make  his 
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eowptsioiw  forg6t  aWo,  ttist  he  was  tnjojfing  no  more  than 
n  short  f  aottion/' 

In  Dublin,  as  in  London,  old  and  new  friends  gathered 
aionnd  Banim:  literary  frieads ;  friends  of  the  early  days  of 
artist  life  came  to  him,  and  the  Yioeroy,  the  Earl  of 
Mulgfave^  ww  mosi  attentive  and  thoughtful  in  his  endeavors 
to  aid  the  poor,  broken  sufferer* 

As  a  graceful  means  of  increasing  his  resources,  it  was 
resolved  thai  fianira's  fellow  couatrymen  should  be  invited 
U>  show  their  ftp]Nr€fciation  of  his  genius  by  attending  a  per- 
formanee,  for  his  benefit,  which  it  was  proposed  should  take 
place  at  the  Theatre  Boyal,  Hawkins'-street,  and  accordingly 
the  following  annoonoement  appeared  in  all  the  Dublin 
Newspapers,  of  Thursday,  July  16th,  18S5. 

'*  Theatre  Koyal. — ^Undcr  tne  immediate  patronage  of  His 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Mr.  John  Banim,  the  author 
ot '  Damon  and  Pythias/  '  Tales  by  the  O'Hara  family/  and 
several  other  National  Tales  and  Dramaf.,  being  now  in  Dab- 
Kn,  his  friends  deem  this  a  fitting  opportunity  to  call  upon  his 
fellow-countiymen  to  testify  the  respect  and  admiration  in 
which  they  hold  his  talents.  The  Theatre  will  open  for  this 
purpose  on  Tuesday  evenings  2 1st  July,  when  will  be  per* 
formed  for  his  benefit,  the  Sergeant's  Wife,  dramatised  by  Mr. 
Banim  from  one  of  his  own  Tales,  and  the  Sister  of  Charity, 
lilso  written  by  him.  There  will  be  a  Comic  Interlude,  with 
a  variety  of  other  Entertainments;  the  particulars  in  the  bills 
of  the  day.  Tickets  to  be  had  at  ail  the  Newspaper  Offices ; 
of  Mr.  Q.  R.  Mulvany,  Secretaiy  to  the  Committee,.  24,  Upper 
SackviUe-street ;  and  of  Mr.  %re,  at  the  Box-oiBce,  where 
places  may  be  secured/' 

The  entire  press  supported  this  attempt  to  assist  our 
sufferer,  and  the  tone  of  all  their  appeals  was,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing, frcoi  THe  Mtfming  Regi^et^  of  Eriday,  July  17th,  1^35, 
the  day  following  that  in  which  the  benefit  was  first  advertisedi. 

"ME.  BANIM. 
It  does  aot  surprise,  but  it  aflbrds  y»,  nerertheless,  itifinHe  gTati** 
fication  to  find,  that  even  already  there  2s  a  stir,  and  a  great  one, 
for  our  suffering,  but,  thank  God !  not  forlorn  countryman.  High 
and  worthy  names,  in  some  number,  were  put  upon  the  box  sheet 
yesterday.  The  press,  of  all  colours,  lends  its  willing  and  creditable 
aid.  'We  shall,  tnen,  have  a  bumper )  but  let  it  £»«  a  bumper.  Pos- 
terity will  weave  garlands  for  the  grave  of  John  Banim,  and  while 
they  pay  tha  merited  tribote  to  his  exalted  genius,  let  there  be  in 
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their  memorv  nothing  giving  them  ground  to  cast  the  reproach  of  a 
base  and  unreeling  niggardness  on  those  who  dwelt  in  one  town  with 
him,  and  were  aware  of  his  misfortunes,  in  July,  1835.*' 

And  the  following  day  the  same  journal  thns  declares  for 
him : — 

"MB,  BANIM-DEBENTURE  TICKETS. 

There  are  over  one  hundred  debenture  tickets  on  our  Theatre, 
These,  we  understand,  are  for  the  most  part  sold — and  their  action, 
nijfht  after  night,  on  the  profits  of  the  concern,  help  to  explain  whj 
it  is  riuining  fast  to  total  ruin.  It  would  be  lameDtahle>  we  had 
almost  said  scandalous,  if  they  were  suffered  to  interfere  with  the  re- 
ceipts on  Tuesday  night.  We  are  told  that  some  of  the  ordinary  ven- 
dors of  these  tickets  have  come  to  the  laudable  resolution  of  suspend- 
ing their  sale,  i^  least  on  this  sacred  occas}oti«  We  hope  ttn  obset-- 
vance  so  deserving,  from  its  generosity,  of  the  highest  commendAtioB^ 
will  beoome  general,  or  if  it  do  not,  that  there  will,  at  least,  he  few 
willing  to  go  in  a  cheap,  and  sort  of  back-stairs  way,  to  poor  Baiiiui's 
benefit.  The  prospects  of  a  bumper  are  increasing  ;  but  let  there 
be  no  relaxation  in  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  genius.  Much  must 
he  done  before  that  which  ia  intended  as  an  advantage  is  seenred 
from  the  risk  of  becoming  a  source  of  new  embarrasament  In  piain 
words,  to  cover  the  very  &xp£NS£3  will  require  an  exertion  in  the 
present  state  of  the  town.*' 

The  performance  took  place  on  Tuesday,  July  2 1  si, — the 
Lord  Lieutenant  attended ;  the  house  was  filled  by  a  rapturouffy 
overflowing  audience ;  Banim  reclined  on  a  60fa  in.  a  private 
boXy  surroanded  by  a  few  of  his  oldest,  and  firmest  friends  ; 
and  the  following  address,  written  by  George  F.  Mulvany^ 
Esq.  was  spoken  by  one  of  the  performers : — 


"  This  night  to  welcome  to  his  native  land 
A  lang-lMt  brother — ^and  to  <rup  hit 

hand. 
In  Mendly  brotherhood,  am  warnftt  an  trne, 
As  erst  a  '  Damon  or  a  Pythiaa'  knew; 
To-night  to  cry  caed  tnUeJkilIhe  home, 
I  see  bright  eyea.  and  beating  bosonu  come! 
I  see  the  fair,  itil!  ever  first  to  breathe 
Soft  wonls  of  welcome,  and  still  first  to 

wreathe 
For  brows  victorious  in  the  field  of  fitme— 
Or  warrior,  or  poet — ^sttll  the  same— 
The    laurel  crown— the  dearly— toil-worn 

price  1 
Ever  most  treasured  when  their  sunny  eyes 
Smile  on  its  freshness. —I  behold  around 
Tlie  noble  I  and  the  brave  I  who  too  have 

ibnnd 
The  while  from  states,  or  war's  high  tnun- 

mels  freed, 
A  pleasing  pride  to  win  the  anthoi's  meed. 
And  still  a  crowd— perchance  to  fiuue  un- 
known, 
But  yot  with  hearts  which  Irish  bosoms 

own- 


All  here  assembled,  with    soul-beaming 

smfhv 
To  welcome  Banim  to  his  own  green  isle  I 

What  I  tho*  from  country  and  from  Undred 

forced, 
From  all  the  magic  ties  of  home  divorced. 
In  other  realms  the  author's  lot  be  cast, 
Whero  faithful  stiU— true jMitnot  to  the  las^ 
To  add  new  glories  to  his  country's  name. 
Has  been  his  l>eacon  on  the  path  of  feme : 
What !— tho*  his  course  be  one  of  anxious 

toil, 
Though  his  lips  fluid,  like  Qie  Catal  «U, 
Tliat  feeds  the  brightness  of  his  mkini^t 

lamp. 
When  his  brain  bums— tho*  his  brow  be 

damp ;  • 

Exhale  too  oft— too  swiaiy  in  ttie  brigkt« 
And  rapt  conceptions  of  his  spirit's  light ; 
Sapping  the  system,  till  the  treachYous 

atealth 
Drives  him  a  pilgrim  to  the  shrine  ofheftltfa; 
Bidding  him  wander  back  renerved  to  be 
At  Iife*s  ti'ue  spring— the  •cenes  of  Infltacy  1 
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Tho'  dark  doudt  lour— must  not  the  gladd*- 

nfnit  siKut 
Of  frltmlt  aa9«mU«d  as  anmnd  to-nlgbt, 
Repay  In  part  the  grateful  tribute  due. 
And  bid  Hope's  flow'rete  blossom  fbrth 

anewi 
Be  may  It;  prora  to  Mm,  wtaotft  er*i7  hops 
Hath  been  concentred  in  the  patriot  scope 
Of  country's  cause— whose  labour  to  unfold 
Tb*  hlatoiic  records  of  her  days  of  old. 
To  draw  obllTlon's  dusky  veil  aside, 
And  paint  his  country's  claims  with  filial 

pride- 


To  him  whom  hokbwabi)  now  a  soft  Toloa 

calls, 
Tb'  awakened  echo  of  O'Han^s  baUs  i 
There,  in  the  magic  of  his  natire  hearth, 
To  feel,  fresh  springing  in  Jntean  birth, 
New  strength  to  cope  in  Herculean  strife 
With  toiliaad  earethat  tncktke  poets 

life, 
To  work  afiresh  th*  unexhausted  store 
Of  Irish  character  and  Irish  lore. 
Rich  mine  of  hidden  wealth,  of  unwrought 

ore— 
To  dare  new  labours  in  his  country's  cause. 
And  win  reward-Hud  Impetus  In  your  ap- 
plause !'* 

Back  he  went,  in  the  month  of  September,  to  his  longed^ 
for  home.  He  was  so  worn  and  weak,  that  he  could  onlj 
travel  by  post-chaise,  and  the  journey  from  Dublin  to  Kilkenny 
required  three  days  iu  its  completion.  He  wout  first  to  the 
old  house  wh^e  so  many  years  of  hope,  of  dreaming,  of  loTe, 
of  pain,  and  of  memories,  "  bitter  sweet,'*  were  passed. 

The  '*  Htlle  octagon  table"  in  the  **  sanctum  sanctorum" 
of  his  father,  with  the  deax  mother,  and.  Michael,  and  the 
schoolmaster,  and  the  sister  around  it,  reading  his  praises^ 
and  weaving  the  laurel  crown,  were  the  dreams  of  the  dead, 
cold,  forgotten,  past, — and  now  he  came  to  the  grave  of  all 
those  things,  and  e^n  hope  itself  was  dead,  and  nothing  was 
iu  menory  bat  pain  and  woe,  nothing  ia  the  future,  but 
rest  which  was  poverty,  and  Ufe  which  was  worse  than  deaith, 
in  its  pains  and  in  its  inotilitj* 

£arly  m  the  asonth  of  September,  1835,  Jolm  Banim, 
acoompauied  by  bis  wife  and  daughter,  and  by  his  brother 
Michael,  arrived  in  Kilkenny,  and  his  fellow  lownVmen 
received  him  warmly  and  kindly.  They  assembled  to  consider 
the  best  method  of  shewing  their  regard  for  him,  and  their 
appreciation  of  his  genius;  and  after  some  debate,  they  resolved, 
unanimously,  to  present  to  him  the  following  address  : — 
"  Address  from  the  Citizens  of  Kilkenny^ 
TO  JOHN  BANIM,  ESQ., 

AUTHOR  OY  '  THl!:  o'haKA  TAL£S,'  &C. 

Sir — Influenced  by  personal  regard,  and  by  that  esteem 
which  your  talents  have  won,  even  iu  far  distant  lauds,  your 
fd low-citizens  hail,  with  sincere  pleasure,  your  arrival  amongst 
them,  though  that  pleasure  is  accompanied  by  the  regret  that 
your  health  is  not  such  as  the  desires  of  your  countrymen 
would  have  it ;  but  they  trust  that  native  scenes  and  air  shall 
tend  to  your  restoration,  and  tint,  ere  long,  a  fo:»tering  legis- 
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latnre  sball  extend  to  you  that  liberal  aid  wlieh  n  good  and 
wiae  government  is  ever  ready  to  bestow  upon  dut&gtdslied 
literary  worth. 

Your  fellow  eitisiens  have  resolved  to  offer  to  yon  bobm 
testimony  of  that  respect  whioh  native  and  well*directed  talents 
ever  merit — respect  due  from  every  Irishman  who  recoUeela 
that  your  writings  have  pourtrayed  his  coontrj  in  the  cokmc^ 
of  truthr*--delin«8ted,  witnoul  coneealment  or  exaj^erationj  ita 
national  character^^sketched  its  peasantry  as  they  reallj  ate^ 
plaeing  their  virtues  iu  Tstief,  and  tnoiiig  their  mififovtaneB 
and  their  orimes  to  the  true  somrces  whence  both  spiing--^ 
showing  this  ooantry  to  the  sister  kingdom  as  it  really  is,  and 
begetting  there  oommiseraiion  for  its  auffeiings,  and  esteett 
for  those  social  virtues  and  emioblii^  qualities^  whseh  eentnnes 
of  wrong  and  bondage  have  shrouded,  but  not  entombed. 

As  citizens  of  Kilkenny  your  claims  come  still  more  fondUj 
upon  their  esteem.  Your  pen  has  {)reserved  many  of  the 
beautiful  localities  in  and  around  this  city-*give»  new  dmrmm 
to  most  of  its  popiibr  k^ends^  and  ddineated,  with  truth  and 
accuracy,  many  of  its  original  eharaeters,  blending  the  okariift 
of  truth  with  the  creations  of  a  powerful  fiaacy^  and  directing 
all  to  the  noble  purpose  of  elevating  the  natiosal  oharaater, 
f^nd  vindicating  a  too  long-negkcted  aud  oppressed  land. 

Ti\e  citizens  of  Kilkenny,  therefore,  hope  that  you  will  aoeepi 
of  the  token  of  your  coantjrymen*s  v^iffa^  which  aocompenies 
tliis  Bddress,  and  they  venture  to  express  their  ardent  wish 
that  you  may  live  to  nse  it  in  an  advanced  and  honoonble  old 
age,  with  bodily  powers  then  as  vigorous  as  is  that  intdkot 
which  has  won  yon  the  proud  distinetion  of  fiune,  cenlemd 
an  honour  on  Kilkenny,  and  an  important  benefit  iqion  Ireland. 
Signedj  for  their  fellow*>citizens,  hj 

G.  JAMES,  Chairman, 
B.  CANJB,  M  JI.C.S.,  Secretary,'" 
This  address  was  written  by  Dr.  Cane,  and  was  engrossed 
on  satin^  and  was  presented  to  Banim  vrith  a  sihrer  snuff-box 
cmitaining  in  it  a  subscription  of  eighty-five  pounds ;   the 
snnff-box  bore  the  following  inscription  :•«*«- 

*^  This  Box,  containing  a  token  of  regard 
And  esteem  for  his  talents. 
Was  presented  to 
The  Anth^  of  the  CHara  Tales, 

By  his  fellow»dti9ens. 
At  Kilkenny.— September,  1835." 
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,  Bmm  tim  ireplied  to  the  ad4l:e38  of  hid  felloiv  eUi^ei^d  :— 
^'  My  i^maa  Sias^^Wilh.  a  floa's  deep  tMwtim  I  returned  to 
my  mother  land — with  a  child's  delight  I  re^entefed  my  natire 
0tey  ]  Mid  £ft>m  the  tnoment  that  I  touched  Irish  gfound^  after 
atteiitivtly  regarding^  during  many  yeaM>  other  CMYi4ri«8|  my 
e^nd  has  beau  gmdi^Uy  and  itYeeistibly  knpresaed  wilrh  the 
prtmd  andi' happy  coDviotion^  that  among  etrangers  Ireland  ia 
at  pt6Mit>  jgnoranily^  and^  I  may  addy  presumptaoiialy  Qnder<> 
nled^  and  that  to  no  ooantry  that  I  liave  ae<^  ia  ah(^  in  my 
kumple  opinion^  inferi«r«^exe6pt>  ^as  I  in  the  diiiinioQ>  and 
ift  the  oonaeqnent  nov^rty^  miseryv  and  crime^  oauBod  by  the 
born-blindima  of  tWe  who  anfortuantdy  eaanot  pereeiv^  timt 
tlteif  own  proper  iolereHs  are  natarally^  derivatively)  ftad 
ineivitabiy  ideftlified  vitit  her^  3Mp6rm  to  any  other  country 
I  am  noteatka^iaetio  enkHtghtO  wish  to  make  h^er;  but|  fu 
aome  ifistanoed  she  haa  made  hers«lf  eo;  yee^  in  the  eooial  Imd 
diameetia  pebtibfia«<i^m  that  glorious  quality  wbieh  we  all  agree 
looaA  heart  *y  and^  taking  one  cUss  widi  anothei^^  in  true 
tivhaility  of  maikiier»'«*<B^  of  good  maiiaeiai  too-^wemay^ 
ailhoagh  her  sons^  daftly  ^venture  such  an  asaertion. 

AU  Mii^  you  nay  call  the  exaggerated  gke  of  a  boy  seat 
arway  to  his  school,  and  now  aalged  hometo  apend  bis  holidays. 
I  will,  horw«Terrha8ai'd  another  remark,  whioh  perhaps  may 
toand  even  more  Kke  flkttery  to  yoa,  and  move  like  borne- 
prejndiee  on  my  part  ^H«tto  matter^  this  itis^^that  of  any  eity 
Of  town  4f  Kilkenny's  population  and  resouroea-— considering 
il!  also- as  an  inland  oity-^t  has  noit  yet  been  my  chance  to 
havo  obserfed  one  equal  in  beauty  of  soenic  appearance ,  in  the 
pervading  intelligence  of  its  citizens^  in  uiioetentatious  morality, 
and  above  all  in  public  and  private  charity,  to  my  own  dear 
native  place.  As  to  the  flattering  mention  made  by  you  of  my 
Tales — I  beg  to  say -that  fihey  ivcre  inspired  simply  by  a  devoted 
\o^  of  our  country,  mid  by'jm  indignant  wish  to  convince  her 
alandere^B,  and  in  s«me  slight  degree  at  least  to  soften  the 
bearts  of  her  0))pre9scn» ;  altliaugh  that  in  writing  in  her  cause 
to  other  nations,  I  saw  the  necessity  of  etideavoufing,  eautioasly 
and  laboriously,  to  make  fiction  the  vehide  of  fast )  and  while 
thus,  for  the  first  time,  oallBd  upon  to  reply  ta  compliments 
paid  to  mo  as  the  writeil  of  these  rolnmes^  I  cannot  liesitate  to 
mention  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  success  of  sonf>e  of 
the  stories  they  contain,  is  attributable  (ia  the  4sii»tance  of  a 
dear  and  respected  brotiberi         -  .   -  •     ' 
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My  clear  Sire — T  return  thrattgli  yon,  to  my  IdBoiralixens, 
my  prosLdly-graliefiri  acknowlodgmisnU  of  their  tasteful  as^  well 
as  munificent  present ;  and  for  your  and  their -kind  wishes  for 
my  coutitioed  posaefinoD  of  ii^  1  also  iieglaive  te  offer  oiy 
hrartCelt  tbaiiki:<>  assured  tliat  no  spot  oii  earth  can  80  mocji 
contribute  to  the  re-establidament  of  my  luealth  aa  that  of  oior 
unique  Kilkenny.  Allow  mo  to  subjoan^  that  apon  this  the 
earliest  occasion  when  I  have  iiad  a  fitting  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  senee  of  national  kindnesai,  I  hope  1  may  a-^aii  myself 
of  it  to  remind  you,  that  in  the  beautiful  though  half  depopa*- 
lated  metropolis  of  our  Ireland  I  have,  on  my  any  here  to  yoo^ 
experienced  friendships  and  services,  such  as  even  yoa  could 
not  have  exeelled,  and  that  1  now  aoxioa^y  request  mj 
numeruus  Dublin  creditorf,  to  whom,  one  and  all»  I  onra 
myself  a  bankrupt  in  gratitude,  to  aoocpt  this  passing  ailiisicm 
as  part  payment  of  my  deep  debt  to  them.  And  again  I  pmj 
}0u  to  allow  me  a  parting  word*  In  Dublin,  aa  well  as  here, 
ilowers  of  every  tint  of  the  political  parterre  have  been  condea- 
cendingly  wrought  into  a  little  holiday  garland  for  a  veiy 
humble  brow;  and  may  1  not,  therefoic,  take  the  liberty  <^ 
asking  you,  is  not  this  a  slight  proof  at  least  that  Irislimefi  of 
all  opinions  can  unite  in  recognising,  through  the  mediuai  of 
no  matter  how  unmeriting  occiision,  that  principle^  theperfeot 
and  uni venial' establishment  of  whieh  we  all  stand  so  muck  m 
need**-namely,  the  great  and  glonons  principle  of  nationality  f 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sirs,  and  my  dear  feliow^citisens,  with 
profound  respect  and  esteem,  your  faithful  htunble  servant^ 

JOHN  BANIM. 

To  Christopher  James,  Esq.,  and 
Jlobert  Cane,  Esq.,  M.K.C.S.'' 

Thus  was  BauijD  received  by  the  people  amongst  whom  he 
had  past  his  boyhood  ;  and  as  the  words  of  the  acUress  told 
him  of  their  appreciation  of  his  genius,  of  tlieir  pride  in  his 
fame,  of  their  sympathy  in  his  sorrows,  the  brave^  stroi^ 
heart  must  have  grov\n  bright  once  more,  as  in  the  old  times 
when  the  battle  of  hfe  was  as  nothing,  but  a  thing  to  rouse 
every  faculty,  with  no  doubt  or  pause ;  when  hope  was  too  weak 
a  term  to  express  the  knowledge  of  certain  success, — when  to 
secure  success  required  but  work  and  thought;  and  then,  with 
John  Banim,  work  and  tiunight  made  up  the  whole  sum  of  life, 
with  all  joys  and  sorrows  centred  in  them.        ^ 


JOHN'BANJM*  833 

WeaskedMicbael  Baiiim  tatdl  us  the  story  of  his  brother's 
reiborn  i  and,  irf  Jobu's  first  montlis  of  the  new  life  in  Kiikenny^ 
he  vriks  thu8i~ 

^'  John  was  reoeiv)ed,  in  theold  houee  wliere  he  was  born^  by 
the  remaioing  members  of  his  family :  not  now  as  on  his  la«t 
visit,  to  boast  of  his  hopes  and  aspirations :  bat  to  tell  the 
tale  of  iiis  wceck  and  failure.  When  I  saw  him  in  the  old 
room,  where  we  had  been  all  assembled  together  thirteen 
years  before,  giving  credit  to  the  bright  visions  of  prosperity 
and  distinction  he  then  desoribed  as  in  store  for  him,  I  could 
scarcely  regret  that  his  mother  was  no  longer  with  us  to 
witness  the  prese.nt  contrast. 

After  some  preliminary  arraiigements  the  object  of  oor 
si^ioitude  was  established  in  a  suburban  cottage  close  by  the 
road  leading '  to  and  from  Dublin.  This  cottage  was  on  a 
height  above  onr  river,  at  the  ontlet  called  VVindgap,  and 
tbe  scene  of  one  of  the  tales  by  *•  The  O'Hara  Family." 
After  &  short  residence  here,  the  ndghbours  knew  him  'sotto 
voce'  aa  *  the  Mayor  of  Windgap,' — the  title  of  the  tale  I 
have  referred  to*  Tuere  were  at  tliis  cottage  dry  air,  as  mneh 
sttji  as  any  otiieic  spot  was  favoured  wiih,  the  view  of  green 
fields-*^and  from  one  of  tlie  windows  a  glimpse  of  our  crystal 
Nore,  wending  tbronp(h  a  beantiful  valley^-^these  recommenda- 
tions, joined  to  seclusion  from  observation,  were  desirable,  and 
guided  the  choice  of  *  Windgap  Cottage^  as  the  future  abode 
of  the  mling  resident. 

Tliere  was  a  sliglit  inconvenience,  however,  which  to  another 
would  h£vre  bcQn  trivial  in  tlie  extreme,  but  which  anuoyed 
mj  brother  to  some  extent. 

In  the  spring  of  1836,  the  occupant  of  Windgap  Cottfige 
set  to  work,  at  the  formation  of  a  flower  garden,  outside  his 
parlour  window ;  and,  when  the  weather  permitted,  he  sat 
without  duors  propped  in  his  bath  chair,  superintending  the 
operations  of  his  man  of  all  work,  as  he  planted  shrubs  and 
flowers,  laid  down  sods,  and  formed  broad  sanded  walks,  in 
contact  with  which  the  invalid  still  hoped  to  place  his  feet. 
The  Dublin  road  ran  outside  the  high  boundary  wall  of  the 
enclosure,  and  as  the  pubhc  coaches  passed  to  and  from  the 
metropolis,  those  seated  on  the  outside  could  look  down  into 
the  little  garden.  My  brother  soon  discovered  that  he  had 
become  an  object  of  curiosity  and  comment ;  regarded  as  one 
of  the  shows  of  the  road,exhibited  by  the  driver  for  the  entertain- 
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rami  of  bis  fare^beooidd  notieethe  oDaduMm's  irhip  pokuliiig 
Iiim  otti,  the  exhibitor  at  the  ratse  time  turning  bis  besid  firom 
one  passenger  to  another^  as  be  answered  their  qaeries,  «ud  tb^k 
there  was  the  stretching  of  necks  for  a  tiev,  aed  oonaneitts 
going  the  round  of  the  coach. 

On  one  oceasion  be  overheard  a  portion  of  the  dialogue 
passing  from  the  reie  to  the  front  of  tshe  tehide^ 

'  lyil  never  see  the  bushes  an  iaeh  higheiv'  aaid  a  f«M 
pasaeofiger : '  He's  booked  for  the  whole  wajr^  and  no  omtalpe;^* 
respooded  the  eoadnnafli  chirping  to  bia  horeesiaad  amaekiag 
bis  vhip  artistically,  in  satisfactorf  appccoiation  ofltta  own 
wi^^a  laugh  went  round  as  the  eoaeb  drove  oft.  It  sheared 
a  weakness  of  mind  in  the  subject  of  the  jooularitf>  to  be  ao 
sensible  to  ridicule ;  but  for  the  fulofe,  he  never  saifc  cot  in 
the  snn^  directing  the  plantation  ol  bis  ^mbs  or  flo«at8t 
when  the  passage  of  the  coach  was  expected/' 

Shortly  after  Banim  hod  become  the  occupant  of  Windgap 
Cottage^  some  strdling  players,  under  the  tnanageaaent  of 
Gardiner  who,  about  twenty-three  years  ago  was  a  performer 
of  Irish  characters,  in  Fower'a  lin^  at  the  Abbey^alreeft 
Thetttre,  Dublin,  happened  to  be  on  circuit  at  Kflkentiy;  and 
amongst  the  company  was  an  actor  named  De  VerCf  of  very 
considerable  ability,  and  who  was  also  an  excellent  ediQlar, 
and  a  man  of  cultivated  taste.  This  Da  Vere  bad  been 
attracted  by  the  a(}aiu*able  '  situntiuns'  of  the  tale  by  llk& 
CfHara  Ftmiljity  entitled  TheMayor  i3f  Windg^^  and  bad,  at  bia 
leisure  hours,  dramatized  it.  Thiaetrcumstaace  became  known 
to  Banira^s  Kilkenny  friends,  and  after  some  consultation 
it  was  arranged  that  The  Mayor  of  Windgop^  and  Damon  amd 
Pyihia^i  should  be  performed  by  Gardiner's  company  for 
Banim*s  Benefit.  The  plan  was  speedily  oarried  out,  and  a 
crowded  house  and  full  treasury  were  the  welcome  reanits. 

But,  it  may  be  adted,  how  did  Banim  pass  hia  time  ?  how 
did  he  visit  las  friends  ?  how  Was  he  able  to  leare  bia  gardea 
JB  search  of  cbaltged  scene,  and  othet  air  ?  Wo  aaked  thi^ 
questions,  and  Michael  Banim  thus  replied  i*^ 

**  Motion  and  air,  for  a  portion  of  each  day,  were  prescribed 
as  indispensaUe  for  thasuflerer*s  endurance  c^  his :  apostdiaise 
and  pair,  was  the  only  vehicle  he  could  use,  as  he  should  be 
supported  at  bis  back  to  the  hergbt  of  his  sbouldees,  and  have 
sometbiHg  f  o  hold  by  with  bis  right  band*  Tbia  mode  of 
eonve7auee>  having  been. iodolgtod  in  for  aoaie  months^  was 
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ftmAd  too  ei^sm^  m\d  itheenim  necessafy  to  provide  some 
Irind  of  eanriage  for  h»  own  particalar  use.  A  gentleman 
lumDg  an  old  fouNirheeled  ohmr  lying  bj  presefiled  it  to  him, 
aMl  it  was  gratefully  accepted.  On  exaknination  this  wad 
found  nnsnitable,  but  as  it  bad  been  a  gratattous  oil^ring^it 
wtti  deeded  worth  remodelling/  and  much  consaltation  tmre 
was  as  to  the  mode  of  siaptation.  It  was  a' low  ohair,  in  which 
tmtk  ptnons  could  eit  faeing  tlie  horse,  while  the  driver  took 
plaee  imaiediately  in  front ;  there  was  no  snpport  for  the  badr, 
oeignlap  Jatthe  hand,  and  no  defence  against  the  weather* 
Atttthase  defects  were  to  be  remedied.  On  a  stoat  iron  fknme 
a  it>of  of  oilcloth  was  raised,  projeofeing  to  the  front  over  the 
person,  a  lap  of  leatlier,  or  apron^  was  contrived^  folding  over 
the  occupant  nearly  breait  high :  and  a  stout  loop  of  feather 
wwaittaohed  to  the  iron  ^unoheoo  of  the  roof,  through  which 
the  arm  could  be  passed. 

^UB  added  to;  the  nuts,  and  bolts,  and  soforth  put  into 
gear,iiDd  the  whole  newly  painted,  it  was  tolerably  convenieni 
for  use;  and  beiug  unique  in  structure  and  appearance,  it 
nom^ei  from  its  owner,  in  one  of  bis  lapsed  from  pain,  the 
title  of  the  *  Shanderadan'--^  translation^  he  said,  of  ita  lattle 
and  rumble  ae  it  went  along.  After  a  little  use  the  Shand-* 
ciadan  gave  way  bit  hj  bit ;  the  axle>  the  springs,  the  shafts, 
the  wheels,  all  of  it  in  fact,  became  disjointed  and  broken,  and  « 
year  had  scarcely  gone  by,  when  my  brother  would  entertain  his 
visitors  with  a  humorous  description  of  ite  several  dislocations, 
and  his  '  hair-breadth  'scapes'  in  conaequenee ;  and  he  would 
enlarge  on  the  joint  skill  of  himself  and  Oeoffry  Grady, 
the  neighbouring  carpenter,  who  bad,  tlie  one  by  plan,  the 
other  by  operation,  displaced  scrap  by  scrap,  the  entire  vehi- 
cle, so  as  to  leave  scajroqly  any  of  the  primaiy  Shatideradau 
existing. 

The  convqrance  held  together,  however,  by  constant  patch- 
ing, longer  tiian  its  occupier*  For  six.  years  he  daily  took  his 
seat  therdn,  in  his  little  garden,  whenever  the  weather,  and 
his  ailment,  allowed  him  to  be  abvoad^-^eeated  in  this,  or  in  his 
bath-chair,  shouhl  the  Shandetadan  be  under  Geoffry  Grady's 
hands,  he  received  his  visitors ;  and  almost  daily,  while  liis 
bfe  continued,  he  was  to  be  met  driving  about  on  one  or  other 
of  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilkenny. — In  the 
Shanderadan  he  frequently  penetiilted  into  the  aemesnes  of 
the  gentry  of  our  kcaKty,  and  even  into  then  gardens,  and  he 
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visited  any  of  the  contiguoas  viUagiM  not  toa  dwient,  to  con- 
tinue his  acquaintanceship  with  the  native  reBorte  of  his 
youth. — He  *  was  seldom  without  a  companion  as  he  went 
along ;  at  times  his  wife ;  at  times  his  brother,  bat  most 
frequently  his  daughter,  a  lovely  and  loveable  child,  bore  him 
company. — Very  frequently  he  invited  any  of  his  visitors, 
whose  conversational  powers  gave  him  pleasure,  to  sit  with 
him  during  his  little  excursions.  Gerald  Griffin  was  his  guest 
for  a  fortnight,  shortly  preceding  the  death  of  tbat  eminent 
writer.  And  during  the  term  of  the  visit  the  brother  authors 
drove  out  every  day  together. — Griffin  was.talli  and  he  was 
forced  to  bend  his  knees  uncomfortably  to  adapt  himself  to 
the  inconvenient  mode  of  couveyaace,  that  he  might  cnjoj 
his  friend's  society." 

Poor  Griffin  !  the  old  times  were  around  him  in  memory ; 
many  a  pleasant  hour  they  had  at  this  period  ;  and  yet  these 
were  hours  snatched  from  physical  pain  by  Banim,  and  from 
pangs  of  a  false  and  tender  conscience  by  &riffin,-T-.for  he  had 
begun  to  think  of  the  past  as  a  void  hi  life,  and  to  look  for- 
forward  to  the  future  years  as  a  period  of  expiation.  He 
fancied  that  his  novels  might  be  injurious,  and  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  he  felt  the  horrors  of  '*  the  terrible  idea,  that  it 
might  be  possible  he  was  mis-spending  his  lime,'^  or  as  he 
wrote  to  a  friend,— 

"  Because  the  veil  for  me  is  rent. 
And  youth's  illusive  fervour  spent, 
And  thoughts  of  deep  eternity 
Have  paled  the  glow  of  earth  for  me, 
Weaken'd  the  ties  of  time  and  place, 
And  stolen  from  life  its  worldly  grace  ; 
Because  my  heart  is  lightly  shaken 
By  haunts  of  early  joy  forsaken  : 
Because  the  sigh  that  Nature  heaves. 
For  all  that  Nature  loved  and  leaves. 
Now  to  my  ripening  soul  appears 
All  sweetly  weak,  like  childhood's  tears. 
Is  friendship,  too,  like  fancy,  vain  ? 
Can  I  not  feel  my  sister's  pain  ? 
Aye,  it  is  past !  where  first  we  met. 
Where  Hope  revivitig  thirsted  yet. 
Long  draughts  of  blameless  joy  to  drain. 
We  never  now  may  meet  again. 
At  sabbath  noon  or  evening  late 
I  ne*er  shall  ope  that  latched  gate, 
And  forward  glancing  catch  the  while 


TH©  ready  door  and  L — -'s  smile ; 

I  n«*er  Bhall  mark  that  aunset  xk>w» 

Gilding  dark  Cratloe*8  heathy  brow> 

Blushing  in  Shannon's  distant  bowVs, 

And  lighting  Oarrig's  broken  tow'rs  ; 

No  more  alotig  that  bedgy  walk 

Our  hours  shul  pass  in  lingering  talk  ;'m 

For  vanished  ia  Oie  poet-queen. 

Who  deck'd  and  graced  that  fairy  scene. 

And  stranger  hands  shall  tend  her  ilow*i*s. 

And  city  faces  own  her  bowers. 

How  good  Gerald  was,  1  hear  you  say,    '  \%  hen  he  wrote  those 

Hnes.*     1  believe  I  was  better  then,  dear  L ,  thltn  for  a  long 

time  before^  and  yon  see  I  do  not  now  consider  myself  good  enovgh 
to  add  any  thing  to  them,  unfinished  as  they  are.  Adieui  my  dear 
friend,  and  believe  that  your  best  happiness  and  the  happiness  of  all 
you  love  is  amongst  the  warmest  wishes  of  your  poor  friend, 

GBRAJCtt.** 

However,  with  his  "  long  shanks  doubled  up/^  and  sitting 
in  the  Shanderadan  beside  John  Baaiin,  Gerald  Griffin  was, 
as  in  the  old .  days  when  he  wrote  to  his  brother  William  of 
Banim, — ''What  would  I  have  done  if  I  had  not  found 
Banim  ?  I  should  never  be  tired  of  talking  about,  and  think- 
ing of  Banim.  Mark  me  1  he  is  a  man — the  only  one  I. have 
met  since  I  have  left  Ireland,  almost/'* 

As  they  sat  by  Banira's  humble  table,  he  gathered  there, 
to  do  honor  to  his  guest,  all  in  Kilkenny  who  were  likely  to 
appreciate  the  mind-gleamings  of  himself  and  his  friend. 

Amongst  those  thus  invited  to  meet  Griffin  was  an 
artist,  now  distinguished  in  his  profession  in  Dublin,  who  tells 
us ;  ''I  met  them  often  during  Griffin's  visit,  alone  and  with 
others ;  and  'twas  charming  to  mark  their  love  of  each  other ; 
Griffin's  buoyant  spirit  seemed  to  make  Banim  forget  his 
pains ;  and  he  appeared,  when  speaking  of  their  London  life, 
to  fancy  himself  once  more  in  London.  It  was  all— don't  you 
remember,  Gerald  ? — or,  Griffin,  my  boy,  do  you  recollect  ? 
and  then,  when  Griffin  sang  for  him  his,  Banim's,  own  songs, 
he  seemed  happier  than  I  ever  knew  him,  even  in  his  best 
days." 

In  fact,  his  love  for  Griffin  was  so  tender  and  anxious, 
and  yet  so  proud  of  its  being  returned  by  Griffin,  that  it  took 
the  hue  of  a  kind  man's  loving  regard  for  a  woman:  he 
loved  him  as  Southey  might  have  loved  poor  Hartley    Cole- 

•  See  Iribb  Qvartbblt  Rbyibw,  Vol.  IV.  No.  XVI.  p.  850. 
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ridge>  had  Hartl^.  shmiBed  the  ^oonif  thfA'^tde  awajrliia 
life  and  brains. 

Onffin  returned  to  Palks  Kenrj,  aad  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards he  thas  wrote  to  Banim.  The  letter  is  now  first  pub- 
lished, but  one  more  areditable  to  the  writer's  heart  we 
have  never  read ; — 

'' PaUoi  KeHfy,  Oct.,  18S6. 
My  dear  Banim, 

It  is  with  no  little  graiifiGatipn  I  fiud  mj%fit  writing  ix>  you 
once  more  as  of  old,  to  ask  you  how  you  are,  and  all  who  are 
abont  you.     I  have  often  thought  since  I  left  Wiadgtp,  fcbat 
it  must  have  been  an  ease  to  yon  to  get  rid  of  me,  yow  kepi 
sQch  continual  driving  about  while  I  was  with  you ;  besides 
the  exhaustion  of  the  evenings,  which  I  fear  must  have  been 
too  much  for  you  in  your  present  state  of  health.    To  enable 
me  to  pass  my  time  pleasantly,  I  am  afraid  you  made  it  more 
unpleasant  to  yourself  than  I  ought  to  have  permitted ;  but  I 
am  a  great  hand  at  seeing  what  I  ought  to  have  done  when  the 
occasion  is  passed.    And  now  in  the  first  place  I  wUI  ask  you 
— How  have  you  been  since  P  and  have  you  yet  had  any  relief 
from  those  terrible  pains  and  sinkings,  from  which  you  nsed  to 
suffer  so  much  and  so  continually  while  I  was  with  you  P     I 
believe  you  would  think  well  of  the  Monster  folks,  if  you  knew 
how  kind  and  general  have  been  their  enquiries  respecting  you 
since  my  return.    How  fervently  do  I  wish  that  time,  and  home, 
and  patience,  may  bring  about  iu  you  the  same  happy  cliaoge 
which  they  have  often  done  in  other  invalids,  and  enable  you 
again  to  take,  and  long  to  hold,  your  rightful  place  at  the  head 
of  our  national  literature.    This  sounds  mighty  like  a  fine 
speech,  but  let  it  pass.     Would  it  be  unreasonable  to  ask  you 
to  send  me  tliat  song— your  song — when  you  can  conveniently 
do  so.     I  would  also  wish  to  liave  that  beautiful  little  poem 
you  read  for  me  one  evening — the  lines  in  a  churchyard ;  some 
of  them  have  been  haunting  me  ever  since  I  heard  you  read 
them.    It  is  time  for  me  to  say  something  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  your  family,  and  to  make  enquiries  for  Mrs.  Banim  and 
for  your  sweet  little  daughter.     It  is  a  great  blessing  that  Mrs. 
Banim's  health  has  held  out  so  well  under  the  severe  trials  and 
fatigues  to  which  it  has  been  so  long  subjected,  and  mosit 
sincerely  do  I  hope  that  her  devotedness  and  patience  may  ere 
long  meet  some  reward,  in  seeing  you  restored  to  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  health  you  once  enjoyed.    I  would  be  most 


uiigi«tefti1  iil«tee4>  veryuAgfralefal,  it  I  eonld  ev^  forget  ihe^ 
attention  I  received  both  from  her  and  you  in  London,  when 
friends  vrere  less  than  feiw.  In  your  present  state,  it  must  be 
a  gveat  source  of  sattsfiiction  to  have  your  sweet  little  Mary 
near  friends  who  feel  for  her  the  interest  which  only,  or  almost 
only,  relatives  can  feel.  Farewell,  my  dear  friend :  God  bless 
you,  and  all  you  fad  an  interest  in.  This  is  my  sincere- and 
fervent  prayer.  /Bemember  me  to  your  father  and  brother 
(who  I  find  was  perfectly  right  about  action  and  reaction),  also 
to  yonr  sister.  Hoping  that  yoa  will  find  my  'shalls'  and' 
*  wills,'  *  shoulds'  and  '  Woulds,' '  werea'  and  '  have  beens'  in 
the  foregdng,  ortliodox>  and  hoping  far  more  ardently  that 
tfaey  may  find  you  better  in  health  and  hope  than  when  I  left 
yon-*-I  remain, 

My  dear  Baniro, 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Gfi&iiLD  Qeifpin.'* 

About  this  period  the  Earl  of  Mofgrave^  now  Marquis  of 
Normanby,  was  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  was  hailed  by  the  popu- 
Jace  aa  the  greatest  and  truest  friend  of  Irehrid  that  haa  ever 
held  the  Viceroyalty.  Banim  joined  naturally  in  the  popular 
opinion,  and  when  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  the  course  of  his 
'*■  Progress'*  through  Ireland,  was  reported  to  approach  Kil- 
kenny, Banim  called,  in  the  Shanderadan,  upon  his  artist  friend, 
to  whom  we  have  already  referred,  and  having  been  carried  to 
the  studio,  said, 

*'  I  want  you  to  paint  something  for  me.** 

•'  Do  you,*'  said  the  artist,  "  only  tell  what,  and  I'll  go  at  it 
at  once/' 

''  Well,'*  replied  Banim,  "you  see  there  will  b^  a  procession 
to  meet  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  I  want  you  to  give  a  touch 
to  the  Shanderadan/' 

*•  I  was,'*  says  our  friend,  **  rather  taken  aback  by  being 
requested  tomake  myself  something  between  a  coadi  decorator 
and  a  sign  painter ;  but,  upon  reflection,  I  could  not  refuse  the 
poorfribw,  so  I  enqoirea  what  kind  of  Houch*  he  wished 
me  to  give  the  Shanderadan.  He  said,  'I  want  you  to  paint 
the  top  and  front  of  it  green,  and  to  put  on  the  front,  in 
orange  letters, 

MrtGRAVK  POK  KVEB.* " 

Thia  wish  was  gratified,  and  as  John  Banim,  in  the  Shan- 
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deradan,  drove  through  the  city,  on  the  day  of  LordMulgrave's 
entrance,  not  a  truer,  or  more  honest  admirer  of  Ihe  Viceregal 
politics  greeted  the  Viceroy  on  his  way. 

Of  Banim's  every-day  life  at  Windgap  Cottagt^,  Michael 
Banim  thus  writes  to  us  :— 

**His  habits  or  occupations  could  be  but  4ittle  varied. 
Eeviving  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  night,  hearose'generaWy 
at  a  late  hour;  from  his  bed  he  was  removed  to  his  sofa,  and 
thence  to  the  shanderadan,  or  to  his  chair, in  the  open  air. 
There  was  then  his  drive  before  dinner,  again  to  his  sofa,  and 
then  to  seek  such  rest  as  he  could  find.  He  could  accept  of 
no  invitations,  owing  to  his  decrepitude ;  he  was  sometitnes 
his  father's  guest,  up  to  the  old  man's  death  which  took  place 
before  John's ;  he  dined  now  and  then  with  his  brother-in-law, 
and  his  relatives  partook  in  turn  of  his  family  meal — chance 
guests  might  call  on  him  of  an  evening,  and  then,  if 'not  in  pain, 
he  was  merry,  and  his  spirits  clieerful. 

^  It  will  be  easily  credited,  that  leading  the  life  I  have  parti- 
cularised, it  was  impossible  he  could  employ  himself  witli  any 
continuity  at  his  pen.  *'He  said  to  me  once  : 

*  Micliael,  I  diall  never  be  able  to  do  anything  worth  notice  . 
again ;  I  am  now  only  fit  for  stringing  a  few  loose  and  pawky 
verses  together;  giving  out  the  same  odour  as  the  archbishop's 
sermons  in  Gil  Bias — the  energy  of  my  mind  is  gone  with  the 
health  of  my  body — neither  of  them  ever  to  return/ 

Yet  he  was  not  altogether  idle — he  sent  a  few  contributions 
to  Tail's  Edinburgh  Magazine— the  manuscripts  prepared  at 
his  dictation  by  his  devoted  little  daughter,  and  be  put  together 
some  songs  ;  many  of  them  sweet  and  plaintive,  but  little  of 
power  about  them.  I  cannot  point  to  the  particular  song  or 
verses  referred  to  by  Gerald  Griffin. 
•'  Before  he  had  been  a  year  residing  at  home,  the  welcome 
news  came  that  the  queen  had  bestowed  a  pension  on  him  of 
£150  per  annum — never  was  the  royal  bounty  more  needed, 
or  bestowed  on  a  more  helpless  claimant. ^^  I  had  hopes  at  the 
time  that  tliis  certainty  of  the  future  might  tend,  by  easing 
his  mind,  to  the  abatement  of  the  disease — his  own  hopes  were 
similar  to  mine — but  there  was  no  amendment. 
''  I  have  heard  him  say,  tliat  for  this  boon,  which  by  removing 
pecuniary  anxiety  lightened  his  sense  of  endurance,  and  helped 
to  smooth  his  passage  to  the  grave,  he  was  principally  indebted  to 
the  present  Earl  of  Carlisle)*  aided  by  his  early  friend,  Mr.Sheil. 

•  Now  1855,  Lord  Lieateoant. 
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AinoDi^i  otker  peraons  of  distinotkm  who  eame  to  visit 
him,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  then  Lord  Morpeth,  favoured  him 
more  than  once  by  calling  to  Windgap.  '/My  little  niece,  then 
twelve  years  of  age,  attracted  his  lordship's  observation.  The 
father  spoke  about  his  anxiety  on  her  account,  and  a  farther 
pension  of  £40  was  granted  for  the  child's  behoof.  This  was 
another  great  cause  of  uneasiness  removed — my  brother  never 
spoke  of  this  nobleman's  kindness  and  commiseration  without 
evijicing  the  most  lively  gratitude." 

Michael  Banim  here  refers  to  the  tales  and  poems  contributed 
by  John  Banim  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  time. 
Indeed  these  short  pieces  were  his  sole  means  of  subsistence 
previous  to  the  grant  of  his  pension ;  and  to  the  last  hour  of 
his  life,  literary  composition  was  his  best,  and  surest,  and 
chiefest  security  against  the  depressing  effect  of  pain. 

Amongst  his  poetic  pieces  w^ritten  at  this  period  are  two 
little  poems  suggested  by  his  love  for  the  memory  of  his  dead 
child,  his  son.  How  he  loved  this  boy,  Michael  has  thus  told 
us: — ' 

^'  I  have  listened  to  him  for  hours  of  an  evening,  after  lus 
return  home,  describing  the  noble  q[ualities,  and  the  a£foction 
of  this  child  to  him.  1  have  heard  him  tell  how  the  little 
fellow  would  come  in  from  his  play,  steal  gently  to  the  back 
of  the  father's  sick  sofa,  and  press  his  soft  lips  on  the  hand 
that  lay  listlessly  baneiog  over.  The  first  intimation  of  the 
child's  presence  would  be  this  affectionate  salutation.  And 
when  the  father  turned  his  eyes  to  greet  the  saluter,  then 
there  was  a  spring  into  the  parent's  arms,  and  a  fond,  length- 
ened embrace  between  them.  Oth^  and  various  excellencies 
he  would  repeat,  when  he  lay  lielpless  and  discoursed  of  hia 
affections." 

It  was  a  beautiful  trait  in  the  sick  man's  character,  that 
frequently,  during  his  bitterest  pangs,  his  memory  bore  him 
back  to  the  child's  grave  at  Montmartre ;  the  following  are  the 
lines  to  which  we  have  referred  : — 

«T0  irr  CHILD. 

By  the  qnlraringt  of  tblne  ere,  my  babe,  so  qnick  and  sharpi  thej  aeem 
Berealings  of  mezidiAii  Blind  before  thy  time  to  gleam, 
Br  thy  knowledge  of  omf  irorda  to  thee,  although  the  knowledge  oome, 
We  iQOw  not  by  what  piompttngB,  for  as  yet,  my  babe,  thoa*rt  dumb- 
By  thine  answen  in  thine  actiona,  babe,  so  rapid  and  so  true, 
Is  an  that  by  a  word  or  look  we  want  thee,  babe,  to  do— 
By  signa  like  these  'tis  whispered,  babe,  in  moments  as  of  fear, 
That  a  sfrfrlt  winged  so  early  forth,  not  long  can  settle  here. 
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In  prMd.  akmc^  Mid  homble  tbaaki  for  proniaad  gills  w  itn^ 
That  foolish  whisper  comef  to  me,  of  my  little  boy  to  fair, 
BecMwe  by  dcknav  only,  I  am  rare  Ood  lets  oa  know. 
When  ho  doth  wUb  a  liTing  loiil  hack  to  himself  to  go. 

And  yet,  my  babe,  while  yon  and  I  this  day  eommuned  alone, 
A  creeping  of  that  rain  sarmise  I  inwardly  did  own, 
There  waa  snoh  mnaning  in  tbee^  babe,  so  etartUng  and  intense— 
A  power  in  thine  np-eaat  eyes,  a  pare  inteUigence— 

In  accents  stnnge  and  primitire,  in  a  langnage  bold  and  strong. 
Once  spoken  In  the  infiut  world,  thongh  now  forgotten  long. 
I  almost  thought  to  hear  thee  shape  the  question  of  that  look. 
To  which,  as  to  a  spirit's  glance,  I  for  a  moment  shook. 

Hy  dreams  I  mr  dreams,  I  also  fear !  they  do  so  picture  thcc, 
A  little  corpse  Uid  at  my  feet,  in  sage  tnmqnilU^, 
And  in  the  middle  of  the  nighti  n\y  own  weak  moans  do  start. 
The  desolating  sorrow  firom  my  cramped  and  quailing  heart  !** 


"AN  mPANTS  BUEIAL. 

Little  ehlld,  for  yon 
No  passing  beU  waa  rang; 

Little  child,  for  you 
No  boilal  channt  waa  nng : 

UtClediild,fo(ryon 

Before  your  coffin  head, 
Ko  priest  led  on  the  Vay 

Unto  your  chureh-yard  bed: 

Uttle  ehUd,  for  you 

No  mourning  weeds  were  on. 
To  show  a  double  grief 

That  you  to  God  had  gone. 

But  people  paced  around. 
With  grave  and  sober  tread. 

In  aw«,  not  tears,  to  heaven, 
For  a  gracious  in&nt,  dead. 

Behind,  your  father  walked, 
Llnlced  with  his  brothers,  two, 

And  alone,  because  inflnn, 
Another  followed  you. 

And  why  tolled  not  the  knell. 

Why  was  the  death-chaunt  mute- 
Why  were  the  moumeni  there, 
Without  a  mourning  salt  ? 


Why  did  no  follower  shed 
A  tear,  sweet  dhUd,  for  yon; 

Nay,  fother  and  his  kin, 
Why  were  they  teailesa,  too  f 


Althou^  It  taxed  them  sore. 
And  hixA,  the  moumer-ciiie^ 

Although  fee  could  hare  wept 
Aload,  nloaa  in  griefL 

Because  each  well  did  know, 

Priest,  people,  fSther,  kin. 

That  for  your  loss  to  us. 


That  life  Is  misery. 

The  more  when  life  la  long— ■ 
That  life  Is  weakness  all. 

When  life  shouIA  aiostbe  strooff. 

And  more  than  this  they  knew. 

That  God  had  willed  away 
From  earth  a  child  of  His, 

Unsullied  by  earth's  clay- 
As  yet  unstained  by  crime, 

Before  his  Makers  ftce— 
And  therefore  sure  to  find 

In  heayen  a  resting  place."* 


The  lines  are  not,  we  are  well  aware^  either  v«rj  poetical 
or  very  striking;  but  they  show  the  phases  of  a  longing, 
loving  mind ;  of  a  soul  all  love  and  hope,  of  a  heart  young 
amidst  care  and  grief—- a  heart  that  would  not  be  crushed. 

A  friend  who  visited  Banim,  at  this  period,  thus  describes 
his  conversation  and  mode  of  life  : — 

"  1  had  left  the  town  behind,  and  my  route  led  along  the 
Dublin  road,  when  a  small  dwelling  overlooking  the  path 
announced  the  author's  villa.  A  wooden  door  opened  to  my 
summons,  and  admitted  me  into  a  small  court<yard  bordered 
by  a  trimly  kept  plot  of  garden  ground.  A  lad  was  wheeling 
an  invalid  in  a  bath  chair  round  the  gravelled  walk.  I  needed 
not  to  ask ;  I  knew  it  must  be  Banim. 
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Qaicklj  I  approached,  and  pat  tuy  card  into  his  hand. 
'  Mr.  Banim/  I  said,  '  pardon  this  intrusion — ^but  I  could 
not  be  a  day  in  Kilkenny  without  paying  my  homage  to  a 

genius  to  whom  Ireland  owes  so  much.     I  have  written  a 
ttle  myself,  and  therefore  felt  bound  to  come  and  see  you.* 

He  took  my  hand  and  pressed  it  warmly.  '  I  have  read 
your  work  with  pleasure/  he  said,  'and  am  thankful  for 
your  visit.     Come  in  and  rest  after  your  walk.' 

'Pardon  me/  I  replied,  'if  I  decline  just  now.  The 
walk  here  is  nothing,  and  you  are  enjoying  this  lovely  day. 
Ck)ntinue  your  jaunt,  and  I  will  walk  and  talk  with  you.' 

The  boy  resumed  his  propelling  motion,  and  I  chatted  with 
the  gifted  Banim.  I  had  full  leisure  to  observe  his  features, 
which  were  long  and  delicately  formed ;  his  high  forehead, 
denoting  intellect,  and  soft  eyes  ever  lit  with  flashing  thoughts. 
When  hd  removed  his  hat,  his  hair  seemed  grey,")  'but  not 
with  years,'  for  I  do  not  think  he  was  much  more  than  forty ; 
but  with  mental  excitement,  and  much  privation  and  acute 
bodily  suffering,  (he  then  laboured  under  rheumatic  paralysis, 
which  deprived  him  of  the  entire  use  of  his  lower  limbs)  had 
told  upon  his  brown  tresses,  and  his  silvered  head. 
'  We  spoke  chiefly  on  literary  topics.  He  declaimed  power- 
fully against  the  low  state  of  literature  in  this  unhappy  country, 
which  he  attributed  to  the  prohibition  of  learning  in  the 
time  of  the  Penal  Laws,  from  the  effects  of  which  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  were  but  slowly  recovering — ^how  it  was 
impossible  to  derive  any  considerable  pecuniary  emolument 
from  writings  in  Ireland.  'Moore  told  me,*  he  said,  'if, 
he  had  confined  his  labours  to  Ireland  he  would  be  a  beggar.' 
He  spoke  rather  feelingly  of  the  neglect  of  men,  who  had 
the  means,  but  not  the  will,  to  make  his  sojourn  in  his  native 
place  more  agreeable,  and  hinted  at  the  Marquis  of  Ormond. 
Tears  of  gratitude  sparkled  in  his  eyes  as  he  related  a  visit 
not  long  before  paid  him  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Marquis 
ofNormanby.  If  men  of  that  class  only  knew  how  prized  a  feW 
kind  words — some  pithy  notices  of  judicious  praise — are  to 
the  sensitive  minds  of  authors,  methinks  they  would  be  less 
chary  in  giving  what,  at  all  events,  costs  nothing. 

I  mentioned  my  regret  at  his  invalid  state,  and  asked 
whether  change  of  air  might  not  be  serviceable  ?  '  Ah  1'  he 
said  '  I  have  tried  that,  and  it  was  of  no  use.  I  was  in  France, 
at  Boulogne,  and  in  Paris,  and  the  contrast  between  my  re- 
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ception  at  PaiJ9  and  heie  is  painfalty  great  There  I  ifas 
iQade  too  much  pf,.  My  soirees,  which,  unlike  the  extravagant 
parties  in  this,  country,  I  would  give  for  about  a  dozen  frands^ 
lights,  c^kes,  .caK,  and  eajj  sucr^,  forming  tjie  chief  items  in 
our  bill  of  fare,  ivere  attended  by  tlie,  elite  of  the  French 
capital  The  nobles,  by  birth  as  b^y  talents,  took  pleasure  iu 
attending.  I  found  my  health  "rapidly  decuning,  and  ipdeed 
I  came  home  to  die.  My .  God  \  I  ^h^l  neyer  fqrget  ^he 
humiliation  of  feeling  I  experienced  on  landing  at  Kingstown* 
Judging  from  the  misery  tW  every  where  met  my  siglit,  I 
felt  as  if  the  Ifisb  had  nothjng  to  be  proud  of  except  their 
beggars/ 

I  described  my  ramble  over  the  city  that  forenoon,  and  the 
interest  which  his  tale  of.  the  Boman  Merchant  gave  to  the 
church*yard.of  St,  Canice. 

*That  is  a  singular  incident/ .  he  replied,  'and  well 
worthy  of  being  wrought  into  three  volumes,  1  wrote  that  tale 
one  evening  b^een  disiner^Ume  ^^nd*  tea*  lit  is  quite  true. 
The  stranger's  tomb  is  iu  the  wall,  neaif,th^  entiance.' 

Banim  now  directed  his  servant  to  turn  his  steps  towards 
the  door,  and,  by  the  help  of  crutches,  entered  his  dining- 
room.  Here  we  were  shortly  joined  by  a  gentle  little  girl, 
with  pale,  thoughtful  face,  and  auburu  hair,  Banim's  only 
child ;  she  spoke  but  seldom  during  my  stay,  but  her  remarks 
betokened  an  intoUect  far  beyond  her  years. ,  She  seemed  a 
great  pet  of  her  father's,  and  no  doubt  the  fervour  of  his 
genius  communicated  a  warmth  which  caused  her's  to  expand. 

Of  those  we  love,  unconsciously  we-  learn.  Mrs.  Banim 
also  entered,  and  I  was  introduced  to  her ;  she  shewed  great 
solicitude  about  her  husband,  enquiring  how  his  drive  agreed 
with  him,  and  appeared  obliged  for  my  visit.  She  was  evi- 
dentlv  proud  of  the  renown  he  had  acquired,  and  felt  every 
call  the  homage  he  had  a  right  to  receive.  She  spoke  rather 
reproachfully  of  the  conduct  of  his  countrymen  in  general, 
who  seemed  to  take  little  interest  iu  the  declining  health  of 
one  who  had  done  such  honour  to  tlie  soil. 

Banim  soon  resumed  his  literary  conversation,  and  we 
talked  much  of  poets  and  poetry.  He  took  down  a  volume 
and  read  part  of  Shelly's  taust,  and  I  sat  by  entranced — 
never  was  poetry  more  eloquently  written,  and  never  was  poetrj 
more  eloquently  read.  It  was  a  glorious  thing  to  hear  such 
strains  so  sung. 
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But  of  Ireland  was  the  theme  most  upon  his  lips,  and' the 
love  country  glowed  in  his  bosom  ever  and  always.  '  We 
have  been  sadly  neglected/  he  said,  *  and  the  works  which 
are  written  on  this  country,  seldom  give  a  correct  notion  of 
tbe  people.  Mrs.  Hall  writes  too  like  Mis^  Mrtfotd,  and 
therefore  too  English  to  be  correct.  We  want  a  cheap  peri- 
odical. 

I  mentioned  the  Dublin  University. 

^  It  is  a  good  magazine  for  the  hands  into  trhich  it  falls/ 
be  replied/ but  too  much  devoted  to  party  to  be  natiorraL* 

He  repeated  some  of  his  own  poettry — very  touching  and 
intensely  Irish.  I  remembered  an  incident,  he  thought  at 
the  Clare  Election,  when  two  adverse  factions  were  recon- 
ciled by  the  amicable  meeting  of  the  leaders  long  at  variance. 
Banim  wrote  the  following  stanzas  on  the  event,  wliich  he 
called.  '  The  OH  Man  at  the  Altar  :'— 

**  Art  old  man,  he  knelt  at  the  AUat 

His  enemy's  hand  to  take, 
And  at  firsrt'his  w^k  voicci  did  falter 

And  his  feeble  limbs  did  shake, 
For  his  only  brave  boy,  his  ^ory, 

Had  been  stretohed  at  the  old  man's  feet, 
A  corpse,  all  so  haggard  and  gory, 

By  the  hand  which  he  now  must  greet. 

And  soon  ^he  old.  man  stopt  speaking, 

And  rage.which  bad  not  gone  by, 
Fromundei  his  brows  eame  brealang 

Up  i»to  Lis  enemy 'a  eye-r- 
•  And  now  bis  limbs  were  not  shaking 

I3cit  hifl  clenobed  bauds  bis  bosota  crossed. 
And  he  looked  a  fierce  wish  to  the  taking 

fievengia  for  the  boy  I)e.  lost. 

But  the  old  man  he  glanced  around  him 

And  thouglit  of  the  place  he  was  in. 
And  thought  of  the  promise  that  bound  him. 

And  tlvought  that  revenge  was  sin — 
And  then,  crying  tears,  li&e  a  woman, 

Y*our  hand — he  cried — aye,  that  hand. 
And  I  do  forgive  you,  foeman, 

For  the  sake  of  our  bleeding  land  ! " 
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When  Messrs.  Gunn  and  Cameron  resolved  to  publish  75fo 
Irish  Penny  Journal^  they  were  anxious  to  engage  the  services 
of  Banim,  as  a  contributor  ;  the  usual  differences  between 
author  and  publisher^  monetary,  arose,  and  bitter  complaints 
were  made  by  Banim>  answered  by  declarations  of  tbe  pub- 
lishers,  that  he  was  irregular  in  his  promised  assistance. 

Sick,  weary,  and  irritable,  Bauim  Ijecame  impatient,  and 
enclosed  the  following  letters  to  his  ever  feithfnl  friend, 
Michael  Staunton,  then  the  Editor  and  Proprietor  of  J%e 
Dublin  Morning  Register  :— 

'•  Kilkenny,  September  I7>  1840. 
My  dear  Staunton, 

Should  you  consider  the  accompanying  letters  fair  matter 
for  the  notice  of  the  Irish  Press,  I  beg  to  leave  them  at  your 


Ever  truly  yours, 

John  Banix  . 
M.  Staunton  Esq. 

Office  of  tbe  Qeneral  Advertiser, 

Dublin,  2U/.  Augutt,  1840» 

Sir, — For  anything  new,  and  which  will  be  suitable,  we 
shall,  if  it  be  first-rate,  pay  as  high  a  price  as  any  one ;  and 
more  can  hardly  be  expected  from  the  publishers  of  such  a 
work  as  ours. 

When  we  commenced  the  Penny  Journal,  we  certainly 
were  foolish  enough  to  suppose  that  *  patriotism,'  (that  is 
the  word)  might  possibly  induce  some  onb  Irishman  to  aid  us 
with  his  pen  in  our  arduous  undertaking — not  certainly, 
gratuitously,  but  at  a  moderate  rate.  We  have,  however, 
already  lived  long  enough  to  be  undeceived.  We  have, 
always,  it  is  true,  found  Irishmen  exceedingly  kind  in  their 

Erofessions  of  patriotism,  and  verbally,  very  fervent  in  their 
opes,  that  every  Irishman,  capable  of  contributing  to  tbe 
Penny  Journal,  ought  to  aid  us  with  his  talents,  and 
Boforth.  But  we  are  constrained  to  say,  that  we  have  always 
found  these  loud  professions  coupled  with  an  immediate 
demand  for  not  only  the  highest  price  for  their  contributions, 
but  a  greedy  desire  to  clutch  as  much  as  possible,  from  those 
who,  if  not  more  patriotic  in  reality  than  themselves,  have 
not  had  the  disgusting  hypocrisy  to  avow  a  feeling  tbey  did 
not  possess.    It  is  not  the  demand  for  remuneration,  for  this 
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is  but  fair,  bat  it  is  the  invariable  profession  of  patriotism 
vliich  is  so  offensive — tiiat  patriotism,  we  fiud^  being  boonded 
by  their  lips  and  Dockets.  At  the  time  we  first  wrote  to 
you,  we  were  very  desirous  of  obtaining  your  contribations, 
because  we  then  thought  that  your  name  as  an  author 
and  contributor  would  assist  us  in  lauuching  our  little  work 
successfully. 

We  have  now,  however,  found  that  its  unparalleled  pro- 
gress has  depended  more  upon  our  own  efforts  than  upon  the 
aid  of  others,  and  are,  therefore,  much  more  indifferent.  If 
you  had  assisted  us  then,  you  would  have  obliged  us ;  if  you 
contribute  now,  it  will  be  to  oblige  yourself. 

•       We  are,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servants, 

GUNN  AND  CAMEaON, 

To  John  Banim,  Esq. 

KUkenny,  September  \7th,  1840. 
Messrs.  Gunn  and  Cameron, 

When  you  first  applied  to  me  to  contribute  to  yoar  penny 
periodical,  a  member  of  my  family  informed  you  that  from 
illness  I  regretted  I  could  not  do  so ;  lately  I  repeated  the 
assertion  to  account  for  my  not  sending  at  a  later  date  anything 
new ;  but  the  respect  due  to  at  least  seyere  suffering — I  put 
forward  to  $fOu  no  other  grounds  for  your  forbearance — has 
not  been  at  hand  to  protect  me ;  and,  through  me,  the  whole 
literature  of  my  country,  nay  the  character  of  that  country 
itself,  from  tlie  gross,  though  absurd  and  contemptible  in- 
solence of  your  letter  of  the  21st  of  August. 

But  I  have  no  further  answer  to  that  impudent  shop-boy 
letter;  trusting,  however,  to  make  such  use  of  it  as  may  help 
to  deter  future  adventurers  in  Ireland,  from  repaying  with 
offered  insult,  the  hearty  support  of,  perhaps,  a  too  generous 
people. 

dontinued  indisposition  must  again  account  for  my  delay  iu 
answering  your  communication. 

John  Banim.'* 

This  was  an  unhs^py  quarrel,  and  one  must  regret,  that  the 
publishers  had  so  little  consideration  for  the  author's  condi- 
tion. As  Johnson  said  of  Collins,  when  sickness  or  want 
are  at  the  door,  a  man  of  genius  is  little  calculated  for  abstruse 
thought  or  glowing  flights  of  airy  fancy. 
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There  are^  there  have  been^  hundreds  of  men  vbo,  wiik  not 
one  half  John  Banitn's  genius^  and  unafflicted  with  not  one 
hundredth  part  of  his  sufferings  and  his  sorFovs,  weuld  have 
become  misanthropic^  and  cold,  aiid  harsh,  even  to  those  near* 
est  and  dearest  to  them  by  every  bond  of  relationship,  of 
sympathy,  and  of  friendship.  Not  so  with  Banim ;  broken 
in  health ;  powerless  for  work  ;  weak  in  all  that  a  bcave, 
strong  soul  would  wish  to  possess  in  fuU,  compkte,  and  v%or- 
ous  strength,  still  he  was  the  man  as  in  other  daya^  and  aiekncss 
or  pain,  or  grief  could  not  depress  his  spirit. 

Thus  \iritingy  talking,  suffering,  and  amidst  all  hia  soarces 
of  despair,  ever  hoping,  John  Banim  lived  on.  He  was 
happy  in  one  blessing,  his  mind  was  sU*ong  as  ever,  and  he, 
like  Johnson,  had  prayed  that  his  intellect  might  continue 
vigorous  to  the  last,  that  like  Swift,  they  might  not  die  from 
the  top  while  the  leaves  and  branches  were  undecayed. 

But  strength  to  do  was  passing  away,  even  while  the  will 
to  do  was  eager ;  and  in  the  following  sketch,  Michael  Banim 
gives  us  an  account  of  the  last  joint  literary  work  <rf  the 
authors  of  Tales  by  The  (yHara  Family  ;-— 

''  I  had  laid  by  my  pen  to  devote  myself  entirely  to  business 
from  the  period  of  my  coadjutor's  break  down  in  IBSS. — It 
will  be  recollected,  that  in  one  of  the  letters  from  which  I 
have  extracted,  my  brother  threw  out  the  suggestion,  that  we 
should  write  a  novel — of  which  an  old  parish  priest,  might  be 
the  hero- — In  1840,  five  years  after  hjs  return  home,  reHn- 
quisliing  on  his  own  part  all  hope  of  being  able  to  take  np 
anything  requiring  continuous  application,  be  urged  me 
to^  resume  my  occupation — under  his  immediate  supers 
vision. 

I  had^  some  time  before^  filled  a  note  book  with  materials 
referrible  to  the  latest  agrarian  confederacy,  that  had  disturbed 
our  neighbourhood;  the  actors  in  which  had  bestowed  on 
themselves,  the  fantastical  name  of  '  Whitefeet.'  With, 
some  of  the  principal  leaders  of  this  lawless  and  wide  spread 
combination  I  had  held  intercourse — I  bad  gained  a  know* 
ledge  of  their  signs  and  passwords,  and  obtained  an  insight 
into  their  views  and  proceedings.  I  proposed  a  tale  wherein 
my  materials  could  be  used ;  my  adviser  differed  with 
me. 

*  We  have  given,'  he  said,  *  perhaps  too  much  of  the  dark 
side  of  the  Irish  character ;  let  us,  for  the  present,  treat  of 
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the  amiable;  enough  of  it  is  aroand  us — I  once  mentioned 
our  old  parish  priest  to  jou  ;  the  good,  the  childishly  innocent, 
sad  yet  the  wfee  Ffether  CDonnell— we  have  only  to  take 
him  as  he  really  was,  and  if  we  succeed  in  drawing  him  life- 
like, he  must  be  reverenced  and  loved,  as  we  used  to  love  and 
reverence  him.* 

I  sat  down  as  proposed,  when  time,  not  indispensably  en- 
gaged otherwise,  enabled  me  to  do  so — I  read  for  my  bro- 
ther eaeh  chapter  as  the  tale  progressed,  and  when  I  had  put 
it  out  of  hands,  he  took  it  up  for  revision  and  amendment. 
I  have,  ever  since,  regretted  having  allowed  him  to  do  this. 
According  to  his  conception  the  tale  required  extensive 
alterations  as  to  style  and  management :  I  may  have  differed 
with  him ;  but,  adhering  to  our  original  mode  of  proceedings 
I  did  not  object,  either  to  substitution  or  condensation.  The 
task  was  too  continuous,  for  his  disorganised  brain,  and  I 
fear  that,  although  his  daughter  then  fifteen,  and  a  young 
maa  who  resided  near  the  cottage,  acted  as  occasional 
amanuenses,  his  death  was  hastened  by  his  more  than  usual 
occupation  on  the  tale  of  'Father  Connell/  In  some  in- 
stances the  original  was  condensed ;  and  one  entire  chapter 
substituted. 

'  Father  ConnelP  was  the  last  joint  work  of  The  CyHara 
family.  John's  attending  physician,  although  not  pronouncing 
positively,  led  me  to  think,  he  might  have  neld  out,  longer  if 
he  had  not  wrought,  for  him  too  ardently,  at  this  book. 

Not  presuming  for  one  moment,  that  the  tale  of  *  Father 
Connell^  possesses  merit  as  a  novel,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
remark,  that  it  is  so  far  of  value,  inasmuch*  as  the  character 
of  the  old  priest  who  governed  the  parish  of  St.  John  in 
Kilkenny,  when  my  brother  and  I  attended  in  our  muslin 
surplices  at  his  vesper  chair,  and  partook  of  his  twelfth  night 
feast  of  cakes  and  ale,  is  attempted  to  be  faithfully  pourtray- 
ed.  No  matter  how  meagre  may  be  the  colouring,  or  how 
ill-disposed  the  h'ghts  and  shadows,  and  relief — the  likeness 
is  a  true  one,  without  flattery  or  exaggeration ;  no  virtue 
feigned,  or  habit  imagined — such  as  he  is  given  under  the 
name  of  *  Father  Connell*  was  our  parish  priest,  the  Rev. 
Bichard  CDonnell,  Eoman  Catholic  Dean  of  Ossory— when 
the  writers  of  the  tale  were  young." 

From  the  period  of  the  publication  oi  Father  Connelly 
Banim's  health  began  to  decline,  and,  more  perceptibly  than 
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ever^  be  was  wearing  away.  How  hia  life  faded  into  death ; 
how  bis  last  literary  labors  were  performed ;  and  how  hia 
last  hours  passed,  we  shall  relate  in  the  next,  and  oondading, 
portion  of  this  Biography  of  John  Banim. 


Art.  v.— LITEEARY  AND  AETISTIC  LIFE  IN  PAEIS  * 

1.  Seines  de  la  Vie  de  BoAeme,  par  Henry  Murger.  Paris. 
1854. 

2.  La  Croix  de  Bemy  Roman  Sleeple  ChasCy  par  Mme.  Emile 
de  Girardin,  Thfophile  Gautier,  Jules  Sandeau,  et  Mery, 
Paris.    1855. 

On  looking  through  the  volume  heading  this  paper,  and 
comparing  the  pictures  there  drawn  with  others  that  have  lain 
by,  and  grown  dusty  in  the  store^'rooms  of  memory,  and  which 
were  drawn  some  fifteen  years  since  by  the  great  artist  N.  P. 
Willis  for  the  literary  potentate  of  Marlborough*8treet,  we 
could  not  help  being  saddened  by  the  present  gloomy,  scampish 
features  of  literary  and  artistic  life  in  Paris,  tiie  centre  of  the 
civilised  world,  wnen  contrasted  with  the  honors,  riches,  and 
glory  which  rewarded  the  man  of  letters  in  that  old  tine  in 
busy,  selfish,  worldly,  amoke-covered  London. 

Here  are  a  few  traits  that  have  not  altc^ther  faded  from 
the  once  glowing  canvas  Oar  young  American  man  of  letters 
and  (through  their  influence)  man  of  fashion^  is  reclining  on 
a  downy  couch  in  a  most  superbly  furnished  drawing  room  in 
May  Fair.  He  is  striving  to  finish  hts  damty  and  costly 
breakfast  as  well  as  ennui,  and  the  reminiscences  and  effects 
of  the  seventeen  parties  he  attended  the  evening  before,  will 

•  For  the  other  papers  in  our  series,  devoted  to  Freodi  novela,  and 
the  light  literature  of  France,  see  Iaish  Qo artbblt  Bbyibw,  YoL  II., 
No.  Vi.,  p.  348.,  Art,  ••  Modern  French  Novels. '*  Is.,  No.  Vm.,  Art- 
<*  Untranslated  Novelists  :  Alphonse  Karr,**  p.  677.,  Vol.  III.,  No.  X. 

^'Autohiographjof  Alexander  Dumas,"  p.  193 Ib.,   No.  XL    Art., 

««  French  Social  Life;  Jerome  Paturot,"  p.  497 la..  No.  XIL    Art, 

« Dumas  and  Texier,  on  Men  and  Books,"  p.  633.,  Vol.  IV.^No. 
XllL  Art.,  "  Phases  of  Bourgeois  Life, '  p.  7i.— Ib.,  No.  XIV.  Art., 
**  French  Life  in  the  Begency,**  p.,  328, 
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permit.  We  do  not  recollect  whether  the  walls  of  the  apart- 
ment  were  ornamented  with  portraits  of  the  then  famous 
ballerinas ;  but  are  pretty  sure  that  some  of  our  hero's  present 
discomfort  was  caused  by  the  inspection  of  certain  perfumed 
satin-papet  billets,  bearing  the  signatures  of  ladies  the  greatest 
and  fairest  among  Albion's  lovely  wives  and  daughters :  waa 
Mrs.  Ellis  sleeping  on  her  post,  ye  Gods  !  It  was  a  proud 
day  for  America  and  literature,  that  this  deity  in  slippers  and 
morning  gown,  thus  worshipped  by  the  brightest  and  highest 
dames  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  owed  his  eminence  in  a 
small  degree  only,  to  the  beauty  of  his  features'^  and  graces  of 
his  person.  All  the  other  blushing  and  blooming  glories  were 
showered  on  his  aching  head,  by  whatever  goddess  represents 
literary  excellence.  But  ah,  our  West-End  sybarite  is  not 
without  his  crumpled  rose  leaf :  the  devil  shews  his  inkstained 
horns  at  the  door,  and  claims  his  soul,  at  least  that  emanation 
of  it  known  by  the  name  of  '  Copy.'  The  wearied  and  bks^ 
victim  bids  him  avaunt,  but  he  sticks  to  his  bond,  and  ^^  Copy'' 
he  must  hare.  Forty-eight  pages  of  the  New  Montify,  aa 
blank  this  moment  as  the  emptiest  fools-cap,  must  ere  fidl  of  eve, 
be  filled  with  **  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn," 
and  in  a  smal^  week's  span,  enthral  and  occupy  some  thousands 
of  empty  and  admiring  minds. 

Needs  must ;  the  heavy  ambrosial  curls  are  waved  aside.; 
the  poetic  eyes  and  marble  brow  are  bent  on  Cupid  and  Psyche 
in  the  centre  of  the  lofty  ceiling ;  the  point  of  the  jewelled 
pen,  the  souvenir  of  a  Duchess,  just  touches  the  paper :  there 
is  a  pause ;  he  is  awaiting  for  the  rush  of  inspiration  as  ttie 
housewife,  when  she  applies  her  ear  to  the  end  of  the  water- 
pipe,  and  hearkens  for  the  gurgling  of  the  liquid,  as  it  comes 
pouring  on,  but  still  a  street  away.  All  at  once  his  eyes 
dilate,  his  cheeks  flush,  his  fingers  quiver,  and  away  goes  the 
nib,  carrying  the  poet's  creative  powers  in  its  wake.  The 
images  crowd  and  jostle,  each  to  get  issue  first  at  the  diamond 
slit :  time,  place,  self-consciousness  vanish,  and  the  operation 

proceeds  swiftly  and  steadily,  and  the  sheets  are  furrowed 

• 

•  We  take  for  gfranted,  that  the  writer  intended  to  present  his  own 
corporal  identity  under  the  effigfies  of  bis  Magazine  hero ;  at  least  we 
cannot  recollect  any  other  Columbian  Ap<^o  of  the  time,  that  claimed 
a  likeness  to  the  fancy  portrait.  If  so,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
lira.  TroUope  shewed  considerable  spite,  injastice,  and  littleness  of 
apiiit,  in  cadiog  our  talented  Author  **  an  ugly  man.'* 
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^d  Sift  1iM9, eteh  as  Ch«  AHrjr  stitfiice drtt'tidfli ft  etfveiM 
wJth  tti«i  Mmy  fflreads  of^He  breativ«i  spider,  iiU'tbcf  matter  fif 
the  forty -^"ght'  pa^  rises  ronrfd  the  jmet  in  Wllbwy  iheiAs  of 
fcokcap. 

Now  with  a  si^  of  reltef'he  rise*  txp,  w?pef8  his  gloiring 
bfoipr,  dons  tliose  envied*  garments  the  pride  and  despair  of 
Bond-street;  orders  his  tsab'to  Marlborough-street  before  Mr. 
Colbum's  noreUraised  temj^e,  dehgf^ts  that'  grtlat^  man  by 
walking  into  his  sanotaaiy,  and  condescendiiyg'tdi  receive  at 
his  hands  a  paltry  check  for  £500  more  or  less,  tlie  guerdoii 
of  his  three  hoars'  labor,  and  again  instals  himself  in  Ms 
tfiuttiphtil  chariot,  the  cynositre  6f  trgers,  flaneurs,  ladies^ 
fiiaids,  and  their  mistresses.  Py^nfierin^the  ktindiy  cftiims 
of  the  morning,  he  finally  decides  on  rewarding  the  leakt  sidlfeh 
of  his  admirers,  drives  off  to  the  splendid  mansion  of -tlie  lovely 
and  titled  Ijady  *  *  .  (If  onr  memory  is  not  at  fault;  sfhe 
was  weoring  weeds  tdt  her  lost  lord,  now  hnnting  <ihatiic*i  i* 
the  Tyrol) ;  they  bid  the  world  (of  London)  farewell,  «nfl  tot 
three  weeks,  the  ftirotifal  'rtiatisioh  of  *  ♦  ♦*  .  hif'Dev^Yi* 
shire  and  its  household  mrmsterA;  aris  done  certrtciotfa  of  ibeit 
dteaiti*wrftpped  existenete;    ^  '     '  ^ 

Oh'  youthful  <;andidate  f<5f  'thfe  priWlege^  of  deHghWn^  the 
readers  of  Bhckwood  or  Frazer,^mottth 'aftfer  moftih ;  asrmii^ 
artist  that  never  yet  could  secure  d  decetit  strip  of  exfaioRioii 
w»llfor  your  picture;  composer  of  music,  longing*  ta 'hear 
your  ideas  issuing  in  soul-subduing  melodies  firom  the  twisted 
bmss  tubes  and  i^astic  chords  of  a  parterre  of  mtisieians,  tHd 
act  our  heart  glow  as  we  called  to  mind  the  ftoMe'  lot  of  our 

S'fted  Adonis  of  the  olden  time,  and  were  abbM  to  pfOj^efc 
fis  article  for  your  encoursgeujeht,  to  ptoceeddonflderiUy 
and  hopeftrlly  through  llie  picturefeque  and  flbweiy  |ie*sirre 
grounds  of  fitemture  and  artl  And  here,  oh  bpening^^  this 
book  of  eVfl  omen,  are  our  hopes  disappointed,  our  wishes 
thwarted,  aVtt!  our  5|)irfts  dejected.  ¥or,  if  our  autJitir  comes 
within  any  reasonable  distance  of  the  tmth^  the  present  lot  of 
the  afiipf rants  to  fame  in  ari;  or  letters  in  Paris,  is  no  taoreJike 
thdt  of  the  corresponding  class  in  the  palmy  days  of  the ""  New 
Monthly,**  than  the  plodding  track  of  a  dray  horse,  to  the 
soaring  course  of  Pegasus,  when  from  the  top  of  the  cleft  Irill 
above  Delphi,  he  springs  above  the  clouds  to  laect  bright 
Fho&bus  issQing  from  the  glowing  portals  of  the  morning. — 
This  winged  quadruped  reminds  us  of  Bellerophon  and  his 


e?e^*cU^  life  of  meo  who,,  despising  toe  j^it)  ;¥|f)^Hff^  .th^ 
plougU,  pr  the  chisel,  wish  to  sei^  qu.  the  mii^dt.  aad  0qvds  oi 
tbeir  fellow  beings,  and  hold  thera  in  bondage,  listening  to. 
t])«  beaaUfMlx:Q«).b]iMi;iQa  of  sweet  -acwida,  lopkiug^.w^J^  en- 
chanted eyes  on  all  that  is  c;aptivatii^  ii}.  ioxm  and*  ^qIofi  oc 
Iqst  in.admirfitiQa  wKile  the  qunds  eye  /^pntemplates,  and  Uvq 
aqid . glows  .at  the, picturea, of  native, or  of.homatt  affioQtioiis 
a&d  3uffq:ii^,  drawn  bj,  th^  life-infusing  ppnciLof  geniq$«     . 

We  feary  that  if  Uie  la^e  pioportion  of  civilized  man,  that 
having  got  a  few  hours  holiday  relaxation  in  the  enchanted 
gardens  of  literature,  are  seized  on  with  a  longing  to  lii\g9i;  ia 
the  enc&auted  walks  and  .bowers  during  the  teim  of  their 
mortal  beiiigf  were  to  have  their  wiahesgraiifiedj. and  covld 
ever  enjoj  the  bright  landscape,  at  the  niere  cost  of  tuning 
th&  luxuriaut  foliage,  watering  the  flower  beds,,  or  acting  as 
guides  to  the  yis|tprs.of  this  paradise,-<-if  ^U  such  were  grati* 
fied  with  ea^y. success^  Ah]  haw  few  tillers  of  the  opteiv 
worjd  would  there  be,  what  rapid  successions  of  years  of  famine 
would  ensue,  and  how  ill*made  would  be  oar  coals  aad  shoes  I 
Though  many  an  ill-starred  youth  mistaking  will  for  power,  and 
xqfct^  all  wise  counsels^  ruahes  into  the  arena  of  literature 
and  quickly  perishes  through  want  of  abiUty,  of  foree^  or  skilly 
we  most  strive  to  comfort  ourselves  with  the  reflectiooi  that 
tiie  dismal  fate  of  every  one  of  these  may  deter  a  score,  at  least, 
of  €i9i^ly;niifitted  candidates,;. w^o  wilJ^  in  consequenc^e,  disr 
qbffrge, important  duties  ;a  the,  great  aocial  jiousehold,  by  con<- 
sl^cting  chimnies  not  addioted  to  smoking,  or  fsshioniDg 
garments  warranted  sound  in  the  seams. 

If  our  Author  intended  to  warn  individuals  of  this  olass^  of 
tiie  dangers  and  privations  that  beset  the  literary  and  ardstio 
professions,  he  has  only  partially  succeeded,  for  the  individ- 
uals he  selects  as  scare-crows  could  hardly  succeed  in  any  call- 
ings so  impatient  are  they  of  the  possession  of  money  for  an 
hour*  They  have  no  more  hold  on  the  ordinary  world  about 
them,  than  ^'psies  have  leases  of  the  woods  or  heaths  where^ 
they  fix  theu  temporary  homes ;  hence  he  calls  them  Bohem- 
ians,* but,  traces  the  family  to  a  remote  antiquity.  Assuming, 
that  idl  who  have  ever  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  entertaining, 
interesting  or  profiting  their  fellow  men  by  the  productions  of 
their  brains,  were  first  obliged  to  pass  through  this  probation- 
ary state,  he  gladdeps  the  living  penny-^-liner,  rapinor  fiddler^ 
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by  shewing  him  MbKere,  Shakspere,  Babelais,  Tasso,  Milton, 
AriostOjLope  deVcmi, Virgil,  Terence,  iBschytos,  and  Homer,* 
each  endunng  the  didcomforts  of  his  own  bitter  lot  before  the 
world  had  stamped  his  works  with  its  endaringseal.  Passing 
over  the  classification  of  his  subjects  into  those  whose  genius 
is  undoubted,  but  deprived  of  accisss  to  the  scene  where  it 
might  be  manifest,  and  those  who  mistake  their  vocations,  or 
are  merely  under  the  influence  of  indolence  or  dissipated  habits, 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  their  ordinary  characteristics. 

"  Their  mere  daily  existence  is  a  work  of  genius,  a  twentj-foor 
hours'  problem  which  they  always  succeed  in  solving  by  audacious 
calcvdations.  These,  are  the  people  who  would  induce  Moliere's 
Harpagon  to  lend  them  monej,  and  gather  truffles  on  the  raft  of  tbe 
Meduaa.  At  need  they  can  practise  abstinence  with  tbe  virtue  of 
an  anchorite  ;  but  let  a  little  money  faU  into  their  hands,  and  joa 
will  see  them  astride  on  the  most  ruinous  fantasies*  aspirin?  to  the 
youngest  and  fairest,  swallowing  the  richest  wines,  and  finding  the 
windows  too  small  to  throw  their  Napoleons  through.  Then,  when 
their  purse  is  dead  and  buried*  they  resume  their  meals  at  the  *'  table 
d'hote"  of  chance,  where  their  cover  is  always  laid,  preceded  by  a 
train  of  wiles,  poaching  on  all  the  occupations  that  pertain  to  art, 
and  hunting  from  morn  to  eve  that  beast  of  chase*  '  the  Jhe-fnae 
piece.* 

The  Bohemians  know  every  thinff  and  are  seen  every  where,  ac- 
cording as  their  boots  are  varniahed  or  broken  in  the  upper  leathers. 
You  find  them  to-day  with  their  elbows  on  the  chimney-pieces  of 
fashionable  salons*  and  the  next*  seated  at  the  tables  of  guinguettes. 
They  cannot  take  ten  steps  on  the  boulevards  without  espying  a 
fViend,  nor  thirty  steps  any  where  without  meeting  a  creditor. 
*  The  Bohemians,  when  together*  speak  a  peouliar  language,  coni- 
posed  of  the  causeries  of  the  atelier,  the  jargon  of  the  coulisses,  and 
the  discussions  of  the  editor's  sanctum.  All  the  eclecticisms  of  style 
give  rendezvous  to  each  other  in  this  '  unknown  tongue**  where  tht 
turn  of  apocalyptic  expressions  is  found  united  with  the  homely  style 
of  the  history  of  '  Puss  in  Boots' ;  where  rusticity  of  di€ti<m  dove- 
tails with  the  extravagance  of  the  old  stories  of  ohivahry ;  and  where 
the  *  paradox*'  that  spoiled  child  of  modern  literature,  handles  com- 
mon sense  as  they  treat  Cassandra  in  the  pantomimes ;  an  argot 
understood  by  themselves,  but  unintelligible  to  those  who  have  not 
the  key :  this  Bohemian  vocabulary  is  the  hell  of  rhetoric  and  the 
paradise  of  neologism." 

As  Sterne  took  his  solitary  prisoner  apart  from  the  common 
herd,  we  will  look  in  on  one  of  our  Bohemians,  a  muMcal 
composer :  he  is  awakened  in  his  garret  by  a  neighbouring 

•  If  our  Author  was  conversant  with  English  literature,  the  omission 
of  Our  Oliver,  the  veriest  Bohemian  of  them  aU,  would  be  unpaxdooahiek 
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cock)  on  the  moraing  of  the  eighth  of  April,  at  an  hour  earlier 
than  he  approves. 

*'  Sacreblcu,"  cried  he,  "my  feathered  clock  is  too  fast."  Open- 
ing  his  window  the  sadden  light  made  him  wink,  but  did  not  convince 
him  of  the  lateaesaof  the  hour.  '<  It  really  is  the  bright  Aurora 
herself,"  he  continued;  "it  is  astonishing,  but  is  there  no  mistake  ?" 
Here  he  consulted  a  sheet  almanac :  *'  there  must  be  a  blunder 
somewhere.  Science  has  appointed  the  sun  to  rise  at  this  season  at 
half  past  ^ve :  it  is  hardly  iSye  at  this  moment,  and  yet  he  is  up  and 
stirring ;  indiscreet  haste ;  this  star  must  be  lowered  a  peg  or  two ; 
I'll  lodffe  a  complaint  at  the  Bureau  of  Longitudes.  On,  oh  I*'  said 
he,  lomEing  at  an  iU-writteu  scroll  pinned  to  the  wall ;  **  this  must 
be  the  8th  of  April,  unless  time  has  gone  back  since  yesterday,  and 
at  the  hour  of  noon,  I  must  find  for  my  esteemed  landlord  sixty-six 
francs,  and  yacate  my  splendid  abode.  I  had  hoped  to  this,  that  the 
god  of  chance  would  take  the  trouble  to  settle  the  affair,  but  it  ap- 
pears he  has  not  time.  Gonrafi^e !  I  have  six  hours  before  me ;  per- 
haps in  the  interim  I  will  find  this  confounded  melody  I've  been 
chasing  so  long."  fZTr  seats  himself  at  the  piano)  "Do,  sol,  mt, 
doj  la,  si,  do,  re, — boum,  bourn,  Fa,  re,  mt,  re,  ach !  this  re  is  as 
false  as  Judas,"  said  Schaunard,  striking  with  violence  the  restive 
hit  of  ivory.  **  Now  for  the  minor  key  :  it  should  nicely  pourtray 
the  grief  of  a  young  girl  pulling  off  the  leaves  of  a  cUdsy  m  a  blue 
lake.  That's  an  idea  not  very  new  I  ween ;  but  as  it  is  the  mode, 
and  you  cannot  get  a  music  seller  to  publish  a  romantic  ballad  with- 
out a  blue  lake  in  it,  we  must  conform  to  the  ftshion.  Do,  sol,^mi, 
do  la  si,  do,  re  ;  I  protest  that's  not  so  bad  ;  it  g^ves  a  good  idea  of 
a  daisy,  especially  to  such  as  are  strong  in  botany :  la,  si,  do,  re ; 
confound  tnat  rascal  of  a  re  t  But  now  to  brine  the  blue  lake  before 
the  eyes  of  the  audience.  We  must  have  combinations  of  notes  that 
express  moistui^e,  sky  blue,  and  moonshine  *,  the  moon  must  not  be 
left  out :  ah,  ha,  here  it  comes.  Now  for  the  swan,  we  must  not 
foreet  the  swan  by  any  means  ;  fa,  mi,  la,  sol,"  continued  Schaunard, 
making  the  crystalline  notes  of  the  lower  octave  jingle.  "  Now  for 
the  adieu  of  me  young  girl  who  is  going  to  plunge  into  the  blue 
lake,  to  rejoin  her  lover  that  lies  dead  under  the  snow.  This  is 
interesting  but  difficult ;  it  requires  tender  melancholy  notes ;  d#- 

.  lifffatfnl  I  here  they  are :  here  is  a  dozen  of  measures  that  weep  like 
Magdalens  :  it  is  enough  to  break  one's  heart.    I  wish  it  could  split 

'  that  log  so  that  1  might  have  a  fire,  for  I  feel  inspiration  descending 
on  me  in  an  influenza.  Come,  come,  let  us  get  our  young  girl 
drowned;"  and  while  hia  fingers  punished  the  trembling  keys, 
Schaunard,  with  beaming  eye  and  watchful  ear,  pursued  his  melody 
which,  like  a  delusive  sylph,  ^floated  through  the  sonorous  fog  that 
issued  from  the  vibrations  of  the  instrument,  and  filled  the  poorly 
furnished  chamber. 

He  now  examines  the  poetry  to  which  he  is  wedding  his 
.  romantic  melody^  and  is  very  indifferentlj^  pleased  with  the 
construction :  the  metre  is  something  in  this  style  :-*- 
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*  Tlie  fair  youog  f^h 

To  the  stormy  skj, 
(Laying  down  her  cloak) 

Casta  a  Wearied  eye« 

In  the  azure  lake, 

With  its  silver  waves/    •    * 

Finding  that  the  words  and  the  air  do  not  hang  well  together, 
he  gets  into  a  passion,  and  composes  a  trellis  work  to  support 
the  melody  i*  though  not  poetical,  it  had  the  merit  of  common 
sense,  and  expressed  the  uneasy  sensations  of  the  artist's 
mind,  roused  by  the  approaching  mid -day  hour, 
"  Eight  and  eight  are  wcteen ; 

I  put  down  six  and  carry  one  ; 

I*in  sure  mv  mind  would  be  at  ease. 

If  I  could  find  a  worthy  man, 

A  poor  and  honest  man,     . 

To  lend  me  thirty  pounds. 

Wherewith  to  pay  mv  lawful  debts. 

When  twelve  o'OIock  resounds. 

RBVBIXN. 

And  when  that  awful  chime  is  heard, 

A  quarter  unto  no<m. 
With  probity  I'd  pay  my  rent» 
To  the^owner  of  the  room.'* 

**  Oh  confound  it,"  said  he,  inspecting  noon  and  room, 
^'  here  are  verses  that  are  not  millionaires,  but  I  have  no  time 
to  make  their  fortune/' 

In  the  middle  of  his  delight  at  finding  the  mdody  answv 
his  ideas,  the  dreaded  hour  arrives,  but  not  the  francs.  He 
puts  all  he  can  into  his  capacious  pockets,  and  walks  past  the 
porter's  lodge,  acquainting  him  thatr  he  has  taken  lodgings  in 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  will  return  to  settle  his  rent,  when  he 
can  get  change  of  a  large  note. 

while  the  porter  is  superintending  the  admission  of  the 
new  lodger  (a  feohemian  painter  by  the  way)  who  is  destined  to 
succeed  our  musician,  a  mounted  orderly  eaters  the  yard  with 
a  government  despatch  for  the  proprietor  of  the  house.  The 
porter,  after  signing  a  receipt  for  the  missive,  carries  it  to  his 
master  who  is  shaving,  and  far  from  expecting  the  promotion 
announced  by  this  instrument  from  the  War  department. 

*■  What  follows  IB  a  specimen  of  those  unmeaning  collections  of  woids 
to  which  musicians,  when  they  have  not  the  poetr/  read/  made,  mbspt 
their  compositions ,  they  call  them  monsters. 
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•'  Oh  my  good  fortune/"  cri^d  M.-  B^rieurcl  in  such  a  jovful  fright 
that  he  nearly  cut  off  the  end  of  bis  n<>Be,  '*  from  the  minister  of  war  ! 
It  must  be  my  nomination  to  the  crosa  of  the'  Legion  of  Honour. 
They  have  at  last  recognised  my .  warlike  air  and  appointments. 
Here  Durand/  said  he,  fumbling  in  his  waistcoat  pocket ;  *  here  is 
a  hundred-sous  piece  for  youto  dHnk  my  hfealth  ;  hold,  I  have  not 
my  purse  ;  no  matter,  you  shall  hare  it  by  and  bye  ;  wait.* 
•  The  porter  was  so  disturbed  by  this  astonishing  generosity,  a 
ireakness  to  which  his  patron  was  not  ^rone,  that  he  actually  placed 
his  cap  on  his  head ;  but  M.  BernAi^,  who  at  anotfeer  rootaait 
would  have  resented  this  infraction  of  soeial  etiqt!ette>  did  not 
appear  even  to  notice  it.  He  clapped  on  his  apectaclesy  broke  the 
seal  with  theawo  of  a  cadi  receiving  the  firman  of  a  Bultan,  and 
commenced  to  read  the  despatch.  At  the  first  words  a  frightfid 
grimace  indented  the  purple  fblds  in  his  fiit  cheeks,  and  his  little 
eyes  darted  such  flames,  as  ought  to  have  set  the  curls  of  his  bushy 
wig  on  fire.  In  fine.  Such  a  revolution  tt^ok  place  in  his  features, 
that  you  would  have  said,  his  face  had  suffered  an  earthquake. 

Here  are  the  contents  of  that  missive,  written  on  paper  used  in 
the  head  office  of  the  Minister  of  War,  brought  at  a  hand  gallop  by 
a  dragoon,  and  fbr  which,  the  worthy  porter  had  given  a  formal 
receipt. 

'Monsieur  and  Proprietor.  •' .   -■ 

*  Politeness*'  w4iichvif  we'tnutt  ike  mTtiuilogy,'iA  the  grandmother 
of  good  manners,  obliges  m^itD  iet  you  Icoov,  that  cruel  necessity 
puts  it  out  of  ray  power  to'fdlfii  the  iorMorj  6w6t6m  of  paying  one's 
rent,  especially,  whenitii^really  d«a.  ^  Up- -to  ilhis  very  morning  I 
4dieashGd-thftiuwe.of  celebrating  J:hi8  finc-^iay,  'by  settling  the  three 
quarters  due;  all  a  chimera,  an  riTusion,  a  fiotioTi  ;  or,  as  they  say  in 
fcngland,  *  a  dflusion,  a  mackety,  omd  a  nwre.*  While  I  waa-repwdng 
on  the  pillow  of  security.  Fate  or  Necessity,  Aw*y««  in  C^^eek— Fate, 
■  I  say,  scattered  my  hot>ed  to^  the'fout  uviods.  l*he  accounts  on  which 
I  depeudocU^my  dear  ^,  buuneea  is  v^ry  bad  just  now  ; — ^have  not 
■been  paid;  and  of  all  the  sums  on  which  I  calculated,  I  touched  but 
three  francs,  borrowed  from  a  friend :  I  will  not  tender  them  in 
payment.  Better  days  must  come  for  notre  heih  Prance  and  ft>r 
me — doubt  it  not,  my  worthy  8tr.  Aa  soon  as  they  arrive,  1  will 
borrow  wings  to  give  you  information,  and  to  withdraw  from  your 
domicile,  the  valuable  property  I've  left  behind.  This  I  now  place 
under  the  protection  of  you  and  of  the  law  which  forbids,  for  a  year, 
the  legal  sale,  if  you  should  unfortunately  desire,  in  the  interim,  to 
realise  the  sums  ror  which  you  are  given  credit  in  the  register  of 
my  cofwcience.  I  particularly  recommend  to  your  care,  my  grapd 
piano,  and  tfa^  box,  in  which  you  will  find  sixty  ringlets,  whoso  hues 
exhibit  the  complete  gamut  of  capillary  shades,  and  which  have  been 
severed  from  the  foreheads  of  the  Graces,  by  the  sheers  of  Cupid. 

You  are  hereby  entitled.  Monsieur  and  Proprietor,  to  dispose  of 
-tiieasyhmihr whiciri-have^o  iong  reposed.  1  hereby  grant  you 
that  permission  under  my  hand  and  seal. 

•  AlSXANDBB   SCHAUKAftD.'* 

Our  artist  had  written  tliis  unsatisfaclory  epistle  iu  tlie 
58 
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bureau  of  the  Minister  of  War,  where  one  of  his  friends  held 
office.  Our  readers  will  probably  form  a  correct  idea  of  the 
state  of  M.  Bernards  mind  after  its  perusal,  and  hie  indigna- 
tion against  the  unconsciously  covered  porter,  and  of  the 
chance  of  the  hundred-sous  piece  getting  present  circulation. 

The  new  teriant  is  Marcel  the  painter,  and  as  his  furniture 
merely  consists  of  a  sort  of  panorama  of  a  palace  interior,  the 
proprietor  simply  requests  to  know  when  his  moveables  are 
to  arrive. 

" '  Here  they  are/  answered  the  young  man,  pointing  out  the  snperb 
adornments  of  the  grand  interior.  *  But  you  must  be  aware,  that  I 
require  some  sort  of  security  for  my  rent.*  *  Bah !  are  not  the 
fixtures  of  a  {)alace  sufficient  foi*  the  rent  of  a  gart^t  ?  *  '  No  Sir,  I 
require  real  articles ;  mahogany,  no  less.*  '  Alajs,  my  dear  Sir, 
neither  gold  nor  mahogany  can  confer  happiness,  as  an  ancient 
philosopher  wisely  observed  ;  besides,  mahogany  is  a  vulgar  fitrni- 
turci  every  one  has  it.*  •  But  surely  you  nave  furniture  of  some 
kind.'  *  Not  1 ;  when  you  are  encumbered  with  tables  and  chairs 
there  is  no  place  to  sit.'  *  However,  you  have  a  bed  at  all  events ; 
on  what  do  you  repose  ? '  *  I  repose  on  Providence,  Monsiefir/ 
*  But,  Sir,  what  is  your  profession  ? '  Here  the  entrance  of  a  (com- 
missionaire with  an  easel,  threw  the  proprietor  and  his  porter  into  a 
fV-iffht,  and  set  the  hair  of  their  heads  on  end. 

J^oprietor  to  Porter :  *  You  rascal,  why  did  you  not  look  for  re- 
ferences ?  '  '  Sir,  he  gave  me  earnest,  and  that  convinced  me  of  his 
respectability.* 

proprietor,  ort  reflection :  •  If  you  ch^se  to  pay  me  in  advance, 
you  can  havfe  the  room  furnished  as  it  wa^  left  by  the  late  tenant,  at 
twenty-five  francs  per  month,  payable  in  advance.'  *  Monsieur,  you 
have  repeated  that  last  condition  twice,  the  phrase  is  not  worth  an 
encore.     Give  me  the  change  of  this  five-hundned-franc  note.' 

Landlord^  siupified :  '  Sir,  you  shall  have  it  at  once ;  you  have  only 
to  advance  twenty  francs,  haying  given  five  already  as  earnest*' 

Marcel :  <  Let  the  worthy  Durand  retain  the  fee,  and  this  service 
he  shall  render  in  return.  Each  morning  he  shall  enter  my  apart- 
ment, and,  in  plain  French,  announce  the  day  of  the  week,  the  month 
and  date,  the  moon's  age,  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  form  of 
government  under  which  we  live.'  ^Ah^  Monsieur,'  cried  Durand, 
'  describing  an  arc  of  ninety  degrees."  •  •  • 

While  these  things  were  passing,  Schaunard  was  Beating 
through  the  streets  of  Paris,  what  himself  called  the  rappel  de 
la  Monnaie. 

**  Schaunard  had  raised  borrowing  to  the  dignity  of  an  art.  Fore- 
seeing the  possibility  of  being  obliged  to  victimise  foreigners,  he  had 
learned  to  ask  the  loan  of  a  five-franc  piec6  in  all  the  known  langua- 
ges of  the  world.  Better  than'  any  pilot  he  knew  the  tides  of  the 
money  market ;  the  times  of  high  and  low  water  he  understood  *  be 
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was  cognisant  of  the  dajs  on  which  his  friends  received  their  salaries, 
and  those  when  their  treasury  was  empty.  Thus,  at  houses  where  he 
bad  the  entree^  on  seeing  him  enter  in  the  morning  they  never  said» 
•  here's  M.  Schaunard,  but  here  is  the  first  or  fifteenth  of  May,'  as 
the  case  might  be.  To  eoualise  and  facilitate  the  collection  of  his 
tithe,  as  he  called  it,  he  had  arranged  by  quarters  and  arrondise- 
menta,  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  his  acquaintance,  willing  or  able 
to  lend.  Opposite  each  name  was  placed  the  highest  figure  he 
could  afford,  tne  day  he  was  in  funds,  his  hour  for  meals,  and  the  gene- 
ral economy  of  his  house.  Besides  this  memorandum  book,  he  kept  a 
l«ger,  in  which  he  entered  the  sums  borrowed,  ay,  to  the  very  cen-i 
time  ;  and  the  total  never  went  beyond  the  amount  which  he  knew 
depended  at  the  nib  of  an  uncle's  pen,  whose  heir  he  hoped  to  be. 
As  soon  as  an  individual  debt  came  up  to  twenty  francs,  he  paid  it 
at  oncej  even  should  he  borrow  it  from  a  second  friend  ;  so  he  pre- 
served a  certain  amount  of  credit  which  he  called  hia  floating  debt, 
and  hie  fiienda  continued  to  accommodate  him  as  well  as  they  could 
afford. 

This  mornine,  out  of  his  seventy-five  francs  (sixty-six  with  costs) 
he  was  only  able  to  amass  a  miserable  crown,  by  the  collaboration  of 
the  letters,  M.  V.  and  B. :  all  the  other  letters  of  the  alphabet  hav* 
ing  their  own  liabilities  to  meet,  were  obliged  to  put  him  off  to 
aaothcr  time. 

At  six  o' Clocks  the  dinner  bell  of  his  stomach  rang  a  peal ;  he  was 
now  at  the  Barrier  of  Maine  where  lived  his  friend  IJ..  On 

him  he  called,  as  his  knife  and  fork  were  always  there,  when  knives 
and  forks  were  in  question. 

'  Where  are  you  going  ?'  said  the  porter.  *  To  see  Mr.  U.'  '  He  is 
not  within.'  '  And  Madame  ?  '  *  She  is  not  at  home  either.  I  was 
directed,  if  a  friend  called,  to  hand  him  this  paper ;  vou  are  the 
person,  I  suppose,'  and  he  handed  him  the  paper,  on  which  was  in- 
scribed : — '  We  are  gone  to  dine  with  Schannard,  you  will  find  us 
there.' 

Re  makes  the  acquaintance  of  a  teacher  of  languages  at  a 
restaurant*6,  where  he  goes  to  procaue  something  to  eat.  Tliis  is 
the  philosopher  Colline,  whote  chief  characteristic  is  a  load  of 
old  books  in  his  coat  pockets.  Colline  introduces  him  to 
BodolpAe,  editor  of  a  puffing  shopkeepers'  journal^  called  T/ic 
Scarf  of  Ifia. 

**  His  &ce  lost  itself  in  a  beard  of  many  colors.  As  a  set  off  to  this 
abundance  at  the  chin,  a  precocious  baldness  had  despoiled  his  fore- 
head, which  strongly  resembled  a  knee,  and  which,  some  hairs  very 
easily  counted,  were  striving  to  cover.  He  was  dressed  in  a  black 
coat,  tonsured  at  the  elbows,  and  furnished  with  ventilators  at  the 
inner  seams,  visible  when  he  raised  his  arms.  His  pantaloons  might 
once  have  been  black,  but  bis  boots,  which  certainly  never  had  been 
new,  appeared  to  have  been  round  the  world  more  than  once  on  the 
feet  of  the  Wandering  Jew.' " 
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The  three  Bohemians  scrape  acquaintance,  and  get  tipsy  to- 
gether. When  they  are  about  to  separate,  a  heavy  shower  comes 
on,  and  Schaunard  forgetting  his  ejectment,  offers  hospitality 
to  his  new  friends.  They  accept,  and  ascend  to  his  chamber, 
where  Schaunard  is  mystified  by  seeing  in  his  door  on  the 
outside,  that  key  which  he  knows  to  be  at  that  moment  in  his 
own  pocket.  More  terrible  still,  he  hears  his  piano  playing  a 
voluntary  in  which  the  rebellious  re  is  easily  distinguished. 

Marcel  admits  them,  and  a  scene  of  ludicrous  confusion 
ensues,  as  Schaunard  recognises  the  various  articles  in  the 
apartment,  through  the  fumes  of  intoxication,  without  being 
able  to  rccal  the  circumstances  of  his  sequestration.  Finding 
some  five-franc  pieces  of  Marcel's  in  the  press,  he  concludes, 
tlmt  they  bad  come  and  settled  themselves  there  for  his  behoof, 
while  he  was  on  his  quest.  Finally,  some  understanding  is 
established,  and  the  four  Bohemians  swear  everlasting  brother- 
hood,  take  supper,  and  next  morning  are  pretty  well  astonished 
on  hearing  Durand  announce  in  the  style  of  a  towu-crier, 
"  Monsieur,  this  is  tlie  9th  of  April,  1840,  there  is  mud  in 
the  streets,  and  His  Majesty  Louis  Philippe  is  still  the  King 
of  France  and  Navarre." 

\Ye  have  seldom  fallen  on  a  book  so  utterly  without  a  plan. 
At  the  end  of  a  chapter  our  heroes  will  be  as  comfortable  as 
possible,  and  keeping  house  in  a  creditable  manner  {a  la  Bohe- 
piiefine),  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  next,  the  poor  fellows 
will  be  without  supper  or  bed.  At  the  end  of  the  work  there 
is  held  out  some  visionary  hope  of  seeing  each  exercising  his 
art  legitimately  and  living  respectably  by  it,  as  Youth  and 
Boheraianism  have  only  a  limited  term.  This  being  premised, 
we  mierht  as  profitably  begin  our  extracts  at  the  last  page  and 
go  bact wards ;  but  as  the  other  process  is  easier  we  will  give 
it  the  preference : — 

*•  Schaunard  and  Marcel,  having  been  vigorously  at  work  since 
morning,  suspended  their  labours  all  at  once.  *  Sacrebleu,*  said  Schau- 
nard, *I  am  dreadfully  hungry,  are  we  to  dine  to  day?'  Marcel 
appeared  confounded  by  this  query.  *  Will  you  tell  me  when  we 
were  able  to  dine  two  days  in  succession  f  *  and  he  pointed  to  the 
table  of  the  Commandments  of  the  Church  which  hung  on  the  wall— 
*  On  Friday  you  shall  eat  no  flesh. 
Nor  any  such  like  food.* 

Schaunard  could  find  no  effective  reply,  and  set  himself  at  work 
on  his  picture,  a  fine  composition  of  a  blue  and  a  red  tree  in  an  open 
plain,  shaking  hands  through  the  agencv  of  their  branches  ;  a  trans- 
parent allusion  to  the  delignts  of  friendship." 
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The  porter  opens  the  door  and  demands  three  sous^  postage 
on  a  letter.  Marcel  promises  to  owe  it  to  him,  shuts  the 
door  in  his  face,  and,  on  reading  the  missive,  begins  to  ex- 
ecute a  Pyrrhic  dance,  and  sing  the  immortal  charter  song  of 
the  Quartier  Latin,  which  the  reader  will  find  translated  in 
The  Irish  Quarterly  Eeview,  No.  12,  p.  839.  Schau- 
nard  tlireateus  that  if  he  does  not  cease,  he  will  execute  the 
allegro  of  his  symphony  on  "  The  infltteuce  of  blue  in  the 
arU"  This  acts  like  a  mug  of  cold  water  falling  into  a  boil- 
ing pot,  and  Marcel  communicates  to  his  friend,  that  he  has 
received  an  invitation  to  a  dinner  given  by  a  deputy. 

•*  *  Ah  how  will  you  go  in  a  red  coat  and  a  debardeur's  cap  ? '  *  I 
will  borrow  ColUne's  or  Bodolphe's  dress  coat.'  *  Do  you  forget, 
you  simpleton,  that  we  are  past  the  twentieth,  when  these  gentle- 
men's coats  are  always  under  the  care  of  their  aunt.*  *  At  all  events 
i^lt  find  one  in  the  next  five  hours.'  '  I  took  three  weeks  to  the  same 
task  at  my  cousin's  marriage.'  Marcel  went  out  in  a  state  of  agita- 
tion, and  returned  in  two  hours  adorned  with  a  false  collar.  '  It 
was  not  worth  the  trouble,'  said  Schaunard,  <  we  have  paper  enough 
to  make  a  dozen.'  '  But,'  said  Marcel,  tearing  his  hair, '  we  ought  to 
have  some  effects ;  and  he  instituted  a  diligent  search  in  every  nook 
and  corner.     In  an  hour  he  realised  a  suit  of  this  quality : — 

A  plaid  trowsers, 

A  grey  hat, 

A  red  cravat, 

A  glove,  once  white, 

A  black        do. 

*  At  need  the  two  gloves  may  be  black,  but  I  fear  you  will  resemble 
the  solar  spectrum  when  in  full  dress.* 

Marcel  now  inspected  the  boots.  Oh,  misery  !  both  belonged  to 
the  same  foot.  Finally,  he  selected  one  on  which  they  were  m  the 
habit  of  daubing  their  used  colors ;  and  now  everything  was  right, 
but  the  absence  of  the  dress  coat,  and  the  circumstance  of  one  boot 
bein^  pointed  and  the  other  square-toed.  A  knock  was  heard  and  a 
comfortable  looking,  honest  countryman  entered.  He  announced 
himself  as  a  sugar  refiner  of  Nantes,  going  on  a  voyage,  and  wishing 
to  get  bis  portrait  painted  by  M.  Schaunard.  *  On,  blessed  chance,' 
siud  the  painter,  *  Marcel,  hand  a  seat  to  Mr.  «— — '  <  M.  Blanche* 
ron,'  said  the  stranger,  Delegate  of  the  Sugar  Company,  Mayor  of 
v..  Captain  of  the  National  Guard,  and  Author  of  a  pamphlet  on  the 
sugar  question.  *  Extremely  honored.  Sir,  by  your  choice,'  bowing 
to  the  sugar  refiner,  •  how  do  you  wish  your  portrait  taken  ?'  •  In 
miniature,  such  as  that,'  said  M.  Blancheron,  pointing  to  a  three- 
quarter  canvass  ;  for  with  the  worthy  man  of  sugar,  as  with  others, 
everything  not  large  enough  for  a  public  hall  is  a  miniature.  This 
-naivete  of  M.  Blancheron  gave  the  painter  his  complete  measure, 
especially  after  he  expressed  his  wish  to  be  painted  in  fine  colors ; 
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•  We  never  use  any  others,  my  dear  Sir.*  *  But  what  will  be  the 
expense  ?  '  •  Sixty  francs,  with  the  hands  ;  fifty,  without.'  •  Oh, 
confound  it,  my  cousin  spoke  of  thirty.'  *Sir,  that  is  accordiog  to 
the  season,  colors  are  much  dearer  at  some  parts  of  the  year.'  'Just 
like  sugar/  « Exactly.*  *  Well,  fifty  francs,  let  it  be.'  '  Sir,  yoo 
are  wrong :  for  ten  francs  more  your^hands  will  be  displayed,  one  of 
them  holding  in  triumph  your  brochure  on  sugar.'  'Ah,  by  my  faith, 
you  are  right.*  *If  he  goes  on  thus,'  said  Schaunard  to  Marcel,  *  111 
explode,  and  wound  him  with  some  of  my  fragments.' 

Marcely  aside  to  S. :  *  Bo  you  obserre  that  he  has  a  bhck  ooat  ?' 
«  Leave  me  alone  ;  I  will  do  the  job.  Sir,  if  you  are  ready,  we 
will  commence  at  once.  One  good  sitting  will  considerably  advanee 
the  business.  If  you  take  off  your  coat,  we  will  Ml  to.'  *  Why 
my  coat?'    *Do  you  not  intend  your  portrait  for  your  family?' 

•  Without  doubt.'  •  Then  you  must  be  represented  in  your  domestie 
habit,  your  dressing  gown ;  in  fact  it  b  the  iovariable  custom ;  here 
is  the  gfarment  ;*  and  he  presented  a  ragged  robe  to  his  victim,  who 
eyed  its  rents  and  paint  blotches  with  much  suaptciou.  '  It  is  a  vin- 
gular  article  of  dress,'  said  he.  *  Very  singular :  a  Turkiah  vizier 
made  a  present  of  it  to  Horace  Vernet,  who  bestowed  it  on  me :  I 
am  his  pupil.'  *  You  a  pupil  of  Vemet's  ?'  *  I  am  proud  to  say  I 
am.     (To  himnelf;  oh  horror !  I  am  renouncing  my  faith}.' 

*  Hang  up  Monsieur's  coat  by  the  wardrobe,'  said  Schaunard  to 
Marcel  with  a  knowing  wink:  *get  away  quickly;  be  back  at  ten  ; 
1  will  detain  the  prey  so  long,  and  bring  me  aomethii^  in  your 
pocket.'  Marcel  assumed  the  dress,  and  vanished  at  the  second 
door  of  the  atelier.  Schaunard  set  to  work,  and  M.  Blancheron, 
hearing  the  clock  strike  six,  recollected  that  he  had  not  dined. 
Schaunard  replied  that  he  was  in  the  same  predicament,  though  he 
had  been  invited  to  a  mansion  in  the  Fauborg  St.  Germain. 
(Dinner  is  ordered  up  by  tJte  dtter,  and  a  very  good  dmner  Schaunard 
took  care  it  skouid  beO    •    ♦     •    ♦ 

At  eight  o'clock,  M.  Blanc^ieron  felt  the  need  of  pouring  into  the 
bosom  of  a  friend,  his  notions  on  the  manufacture  of  sugar ;  and  he 
recited  at  full  length  the  pamphlet  he  had  written  :  Sc^unard  ao- 
companied  the  rehearsal  on  the  piano. 

At  ten  o'clock  M.  Blancheron  and  his  friend  were  dancing  a 
galop  and  tu^ioi-ing  one  another :  at  eleven  they  swore  never  to  se- 
parate, and  each  made  his  will  in  which  he  appointed  the  other  his 
residuary  legatee. 

At  midnight.  Marcel  entered,  and  found  them  in  each  other's  arms 
and  weeping  abundantly  ;  there  was  already  half  an  inch  of  water 
about  them*  He  knocked  against  the  table,  and  saw  the  remains  of 
a  splendid  repa&t ;  he  looked  into  the  bottles,  but  they  were  empty. 

He  endeavoured  to  rouse  Schaunard,  but  he  swore  he  would 
murder  any  one  that  would  attempt  to  snatch  him  from  his  dear 
friend  M.  Blancheron,  whom  he  had  converted  into  a  pillow. 

'  Ungrateful  man,'  said  Marcel,  pulling  out  a  pocketfull  of  nuts; 

*  and  I  that  have  brought  him  his  supper.' "    •    •    •    • 

About  the  end  of  December  our  good-natured,  iusonciani. 
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and  ple«3urQ-disposed  Bohemians  issued  cards  of  invitation  to 
the  following  effect : — 

"  *  Itfessrs.  Rodolphe  and  Marcel  requeftt  the  honor  of  your  com« 
pany  on  Saturday  next,  being  Christinas  Eve :  lots  of  laughter. 
P.S.  We  have  only  a  short  lease  of  life. 

PBOORAWMS  OF  TKS  BNTKBTAINXBUT* 

7  o'chek.  Opening  of  the  aalon ;  lively  and  animated  conversation. 

8  o'clock.  Entree  and  promenade  of  the  witty  authors  of  *  The 
Mountain  iu  labour,*  a  comedy  rejected  at  the  Odeon. 

ffalf pasts.  Alexander  Schaunard^  the  distinguished  virtuoso^ 
will  execute  on  the  piano^  The  influence  ef  Blub  in  the  fine  arts,  an 
imitative  symphony. 

9  o'clock.  First  reading  of  the  paper  on  the  abolition  of  Pwiiskr 
meat  hif  Tragedy. 

Half  past  9.  M.  Gustavus  Colline,  the  great  hyperphysic  philo- 
Bopher,  and   M.   Alexr.  Schaunard,   will  sustain  a  discussion  on 
philosophy  and  comparative  metapoUty.     In  order  to  prevent  any ' 
disagreeable  collision  the  disputants  will  first  be  strapped  to  their 
respective  seats. 

10  o'clock.  M.  Tristan,  a  distinguished  man  of  letters^  will  recite 
his  youthful  loves ;  M.  Alexr.  Schaunard  will  accompany  him  on  the 
piano. 

Half  past  10.  Second  reading  of  tl^e  paper  on  the  abolition  of 
Puaishment  by  Tragedy. 

1 1  o'clock.  Recital  of  the  hunting  of  the  casaor  by  a  foreign 
prince. 

8RC0ND  PART. 

At  midnight.  M.  Marcel,  historic  painter,  will  get  his  eyes  ban- 
daged, and  improvise  with  white  chalk  the  interview  of  Voltaire  and 
Napoleon  in  the  Elysian  Fields.  M.  Bodolphe  will  also  improvise 
a  parallel  between  the  author  of  Zaire  and  the  author  of  the  Battle 
of  Austerlitz. 

Half  past  12.  M.  Gustavus  CoUine,  in  modest  dishabille,  will  give 
a  representation  of  the  athletic  sports  of  the  fourth  Olympiad. 

1  in  the  morning.  Third  reading  of  the  paper  on  the  abolition  of 
J^vnishmeut  by  Tragedy,  and  a  collection  for  the  benefit  of  tragic 
authors  out  of  employ. 

2  o'clock.  Commencement  of  games  and  organisation  of  quadrilles 
to  last  till  morning. 

6  o'clock.  Bising  of  the  sun,  and  final  chorus. 

During  the  festival,  ventilators  will  be  in  full  operation. 

N.B.  Any  person  attempting  to  read  verses  of  his  own  composi- 
tion will  be  summarily  ejected,  and  given  into  the  hands  ot  the 
police.  Guests  are  requested  not  to  put  candle  ends  in  their 
pockets.'" 

Many  of  the  invited  looked  on  this  document  with  much 
suspicion,  for  Rodolphe  and  Marcel  had  been  issuing  similar 
invitations  for  *  next  Saturday,'  any  week  of  the  last  fifty  one, 
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atid  still,  circumstances  over  which,  &c.  &c.  relentlessly  deferred 
the  entertainment.  In  their  promenades  and  visits,  they  were 
doomed  to  hear  uncomplimentary  allusions  to  that  slippery 
Saturday,  till  at  last  the  matter  assumed  the  character  aud 
force  of  a  scie."^  So  they  took  heart  of  grace,  and  thougli  the 
cost  would  be  one  hundred  francs,  and  they  were  not  even 
provided  with  ofte,  they  were  determined  to  trust  to  their  good 
luck  to  bring  them  through  with  credit.  On  the  evening 
before,  they  laid  their  heads  together,  and  by  judicious  re- 
txenchmcnts  iu  cakes  and  other  delicacies,  reduced  theexpeuce 
to  fifteen  instead  of  a  hundred  francs,  thus  simplifying  the 
question  without  bringing  it  to  a  safe  solution. 

Rodoljihe  starts  next  morning  to  wait  on  his  uncle,  who 
generally  makes  him  a  present  as  often  as  he  listens  to  his 
recital  of  tlie  battle  of  Studzianka :  Marcel  paints  a  view  of  a 
''Moated  Grange'*  in  ruin,  and  waits  on  a  Jew  patron,  but 
they  meet  on  their  return,  RodoljJie  not  having  seen  his 
uncle,  and  Marcel  having  found  his  dealer  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  any  subject  but  the  Bombardment  rf  Tangier, 

On  entering  their  atelier,  Rodolphe  projwses  to  rip  the  sofa, 
suspecting  it,  from  its  hardness,  to  contain  some  hoards  deposit* 
ed  by  the  old  eniigrci?,  but  ilarcel  looks  on  the  operatioti  as 
savouring  of  an  incident  in  a  farce  :  at  l^st,  by  dint  of  fumb- 
ling, an  old  crown  piece  of  the  time  of  Charlemagne  is  discovered, 
and  3/(irc^/ carries  it  to  Father  Medicis,  the  Jew  broker. 

During  his  absence  Rodolphe  calls  on  their  friend  and  brother 
Colline  to  borrow  his  black  coat,  as  in  his  capacity  of  host  it 
was  befitting  that  he  should  be  iu  full  dress,  Colline  objects, 
that  in  his  own  capacity  of  guest,  his  coat  was  a  thing  of  need 
to  himself,  but  being  of  a  yielding  disposition  he  gives  way, 
and  resolves  to  be  content  with  his  slate  colored  paletot.  In 
passing  the  coat  to  his  friend  he  cries, — 

*•  *  Wait,  wait,  there  are  some  little  things  inside.' 
The  black  coat  of  Colline  deserves  a  word.  In  the  first  plaee  it 
was  of  a  blue  color,  but  Colline  called  it  his  black  coat,  and  it  being 
the  only  presentable  one  in  the  society,  every  one  said  when  men- 
tioning it,  *  Col  line's  black  coat.'  Enormous  skirts  attached  to  a 
short  body,  covered  two  pockets,  or  rather  pits,  containing  thirty 
volumes  on  an  average.  These  he  always  carried  about  with  bioo* 
and  his  friends  used  to  remark  that  the'savans  and  men  of  letters, 


*  For  the  nature  of  the  persecution  aigmfied  by  tbia  word,  see  the 
paper  on  Alphoase  Karr,  No.  8. 
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during  the  recesses  at  the  public  libraneti  might  resort  for  reference 
to  the  ever  patent  skirts  of  Coliine's  coat." 

This  day,  for  a  wonder,  they  onlj^  contained  a  4to.  volume  of 
Bavie,  a  treatise  on  the  hjperphjsic  philosophy  in  three  volumes, 
a  volume  of  (3ondillac,  two  of  Swredenborg,  Pope's  Essay  on 
Man^  two  Arabic  grammars,  a  Malay  dictionary,  and  a  Perfect 
JBouvier  in  Chinese,  his  favorite  study. 

Marcel  has  succeeded  beyond  his  expectations :  he  met  a 
collector  at  the  Jew's  whose  numismatic  treasury  wanted  the 
very  piece  in  Rodolphe's  possession.  He  would  have  gladly 
parted  with  it  for  five  francs,  but  the  Jew  interfered  and  got 
thirty,  of  which  he  only  retained  fifteen  himself. 

The  soiree  passed  otf  triumphantly.  Schaunard  arrived  at 
eight  o'clock,  conveying  three  ladies  who  had  forgotten  their 
bonnets  and  jewels.  He  introduced  one  as  an  English  gentle- 
woman, whom  tlie  downfall  of  the  Stewarts  had  driven  into 
exile :  she  lived  by  giviiig  lessons  in  English,  though  her 
father  had  been  Lord  Chancellor  under  Cromwell  :*  *'vou 
must  be  very  polite  and  not  tu-toi  her  too  much.'*  Between 
the  several  courses  in  the  programme,  refreshments  were 
lianded  round ;  no  one  could  rightly  recollect  afterwards  of 
what  they  consisted,  but  the  success  of  the  fete  was  the  subject 
of  conversation  for  eight  days  through  the  whole ^Qwar^itfr, 

Our  friends  had  money  occasionally  in  their  pockets,  and  to 
their  credit  be  it  said,  that  no  one  ever  for  a  moment  thought 
of  helping  himself  while  his  friends  were  in  need,  Marc$l  has 
been  painting  and  repainting  "  The  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea^* 
any  time  for  three  years,  and  still  the  dragons  of  the  Exposition 
will  not  let  it  touch  their  walls.  While  he  is  vigorously  em- 
ployed drowning  his  Egyptians,  Rodolphe  enters  and  scatters  five 
hundred  francs  round  the  room.  Marcel  is  reasonably-aston- 
ished, especially  as  liodolj^he  tells  him  his  ultimate  plan,  which 
is*  to  renounce  Bohemiauism,  to  wear  a  black  coat,  to  live  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  to  work  for  three  montlis,  and  be  eco- 
nomical. If  Marcel  wishes  to  imitate  his  example  well  and ' 
good ;  if  not  he  desires  no  more  of  his  acquaintance.' 

"  My  friend,^'  said  Marcel^  "  economy  is  a  science  to  be 
attained  by  the  rich  alone ;  hence  you  and  I  are  ignorant  of 
the  first  elements.     However,  by  an  outlay  of  six  francs,  we 

•  The  reader  wiU  judge  for  himself  whether  Dudley  Costello,  Jolly 
GrceDt  or  il<;nrv  Murgcr,  has  condescended  to  be  an  imitator. 
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can  pffMafe  Uie  workt  of  M.  Jean  Bafitiitft  Say,  vho  ia  • 

distinguished  economist.  By  reading  them  earefally  we  will 
probably  learn  to  practise  the  art*  ^oU  I  ia  that  a  Tozkish 
chibouke  you  have  got  ?"  "  Yes,  it  has  only  coet  twenty-five 
francs."  ♦'Twenty-five  fames  for  a  pipe,  and  you  taU^  of 
economy  1'*  "  And  it  is  a  saving  without  doubt.  Every  day  I 
break  a  clay  pipe,  and  nt  the  year's  end  my  expense  would 
mueb  exceed  the  cost  of  this  fine  article."  '^  FaiiUi,  you're 
right." 

Six  o'clock  is  now  heard^  and  they  go  abroad  to  dine,  finding 
it  more  economical  than  to  lose  their  precious  time  in  cooking 
for  themselves.  The  dinner  amounts  to  fifteen  francs,  whereas 
on  ordinary  occasions  they  only  expended  thirty  sous  betw^een 
them.  So  they  think  it  will  be  more  economical  to  hire  a 
Swiss,  and  teach  him  to  cook,  wash  out  their  pencils,  Jcopy 
writings,  and  clean  their  boots,  thus  saving  themselves  six 
hours  per  day.  They  also  console  themselves  for  the  dearness 
of  the  dinner,  by  the  certainty  that  an  inferior  one  would  have 
inflicted  the  expense  of  a  supper  on  their  frugal  purse. 

"  *  Are  we  Koing  to  work  this  eveniog  ?'  '  No,  by  my  faith,'  said 
Rodolphe :  '  i'll  visit  my  uncle  and  let  him  know  my  improved 
prospects ;  he  will  give  me  some  good  advice.  And  you.  Marcel  ?• 
<I  am  going  to  old  Medicb,  to  ftee  if  he  wants  any  old  paintu^ 
touched  up.  'Apropos,  give  me  five  fraocf.'  '  What  for  ?'  •'  To 
cross  the  I'ont  des  Arts.'  '  It  is  a  useless  expense,  and  though  of 
small  amount,  it  is  an  infraction  of  our  rule.'  *  I  am  wrong,  I  see  : 
I  will  take  the  Pont  Neuf,  but  I  must  hire  a  cabriolet.'  So  the 
friends  parted  in  diflTerent  directions,  but  by  some  cfaanice  they  found 
themsehret  at  the  Mtme  house  a  little  afterwards.  *  Ok  dear !  yon 
hare  not  found  your  uncle  at  home.'  '  Nor  you.  Father  Medicis  ;* 
and  they  both  burst  out  laughing.  They  went  honie«  hpweveri  at 
an  early  hour — in  the  morning." 

The  system  of  economy  continues  in  full  vigour,  but  the 
'*  Organization  of  Labour*'  halts.  Their  Swiss  servant  hires 
a  commissionaire  to  carry  his  parcels :  he  will  not  pose  fgr 
PAaraoAi  so  Marcel  cannot  finish  his  Vantage  of  the  Bed  Sea 
*in  time  for  the  exhibition  :  he  neglects  to  bring  books  wanted 
for  reference,  and  Bodolphe's  articles  for  The  Scarf  of  Iris  are 
in  abeyance.  They  are  about  to  dismiss  their  slave  on  the 
tenth  day  after  the  great  receipt,  but  unluckily  find  their 
treasury  empty.  They  verify  the  account,  but  the  only  exjjense 
they  really  lament  is  the  paying  of  their  rent,  which  their 
dunce  of  a  Swiss  executed  in  Uicir  absence  on  the  landlord 
presenting  his  receipt    A  few  of  the  items  regularly  aud 
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dfiiW  entered  are  here  presented,  with  tiie  ezpeaden'  jntBtiiiig 
commentary. 

*'  We  must  audit  the  accoufite,**  said  Bodolphe,  '*  perhaps 
we  will  find  out  the  error."  "  Ah,  but  we  will  not  find  the 
roonej/'  said  Marcel :  **  it  is  all  the  same,  let  us  conraU  the 
•bo<^  of  expences.'*  (liefe  is  a  svpectmen  of  the  disbursements 
practised  under  the  auspices  of  Saint  Economy.) 

**  March  19M.  Receipts,  500fr.  Expenses;  one  Turkish  idpe, 
25fr. ;  dinner,  I5fr. ;  sundries,  40fr.  '  What  about  the  sundries?' 
said  Bodol|»he  to  Marcel  who  was  the  reader.  <  You  know  as  well 
as  I  ;  it  was  the  day  we  came  in  early ;  we  saved  however,  in 
fire  and  candle-light.  March  20M.  Breakfast,  Ifr.  50c. ;  tobacco, 
20c. ;  dinner,  2fr. ;  an  eye-glass,  2fr.  50c.  'Ah,  ha !'  said  Marcel, 
<  the  lopgnon  was  for  you ;  what  did  you  want  it  for  ?  your  evesubt 
is  quite  good.*  *  I  had  to  write  an  account  of  the  exhibition  for  Thfi 
SfMrf  of  Jris,  1 1  is  out  of  the  question  to  write  a  critique  «a  pictures 
without  an  eje-glass ;  the  expense  is  legitimate,  §o  on.'  •  •  • 
Mardi  26/A.  *  Sundry  expenses  necessary  in  an  artistic  sense,  36fr. 
40c.*  '  What  was  the  object  so  useful  and  so  expensive  ?*  *  Do  you 
Dot  recollect  the  day  we  climbed  the  tower  of  Notre  Dame  to  get 
a  bird's  eye  view  of  Paris  V  *  Oh,  yes  ;  8  sous  for  permission  to  go 
up.'  <  Aha  but  we  dined  the  same  day  at  St.  Germain's.'  •  •  * 
March  30/A.  '  Company  to  dinner,  55  fr.  Still  a  balance  remains^ 
but  where  is  it  ?* " 

Then  the  receipt  is  found,  and  the  poor  valet  is  about  to  be 
dismissed  for  his  officiousuess ;  but  he  appeals  to  their  mercy, 
and  the  kind  though  economical  men  of  letters  cannot  find  in 
their  hearts  to  execute  the  sentence. 

However  disposed  an  author  may  be  to  look  only  on  the 
side  of  life  which  is  presented  by  youth,  brisk  animal  spirits, 
or  heedlessness  of  the  future^  the  inevitable  results  of  irregular 
courses,  or  even  grave  errors  of  judgment,  will  force  themselves 
on  his  attention.  Murger,  with  much  feeling,  relates  an  in- 
stance of  the  fate  of  one  of  his  acquaintance. 

*'  Amongst  the  genuine  Bohemians  I  once  knew  was  poor  Jacques 
D,  He  was  a  scmptor,  and  held  out  a  promise  of  undoubted  talent, 
but  miswy  left  him  not  sufficient  time  to  fulfil  this  promise.  •  • 
An  affair  of  the  heart  gave  impulse  to  the  progress  of  his  mslttdj. 
By  his  own  desire  he  was  conducted  to  St.  Louis's  Hospital,  and  as 
be  was  able  still  to  work  and  move  about^  he  requested  a  small 
room  and  materials  for  modelling.  During  the  first  fifteen  days  he 
wrought  at  a  figure  which  he  intended  for  the  tomb  of  Francine ; 
an  ang^  with  outspread  wings.  It  was  never  finished,  for  poor 
Jacques  became  too  weak  to  mount  the  steps^  and  soon  after  was 
unable  to  quit  his  bed. 

He  now  wrote  to  his  family  and  asked  for  the  attendance  of  Sister 
Sait)t-Gene\i6ve,    who    surrounded  him  from  that  moment  with 
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0t«*ry  8ol«ce  and  attention.  *  Mf  sister/  safd  Jaeqaes  one  day,  '  I 
hare  in  the  chamber  ahove  there,  a  little  statue  io  plaster  of  Paria. 
This  statue,  representing  an  angel,  was  destined  for  a  tomb»  bat  I 
have  now  no  time  nor  power  to  execute  it  in  luarble;  to  be  briel^ 
dear  sister,  1  bequeath  ^ou  this  little  statuette  for  the  chapel  of 
your  community.* 

Jacques  then  lay  in  No.  14,  uiyself  in  No.  16  of  the  hall  St.Vietoire, 
a  wretched  spot  to  die  in.  Good  reader,  let  me,  before  relating  any 
more,  take  a  whiflfout  of  the  old  clay  pipe  which  hegareine  the 
day  he  was  ordered  by  the  doctor  to  cease  smoking. 

Nevertheless  at  times  in  the  night  when  the  warden  went  to  sleep, 

foor  Jacques  borrowed  his  pipe  again,  and  a^ked  me  for  some  tobacco, 
t  is  verv  dreary  to  be  awake  in  these  dismal  large  halls,  during  the 
long  night,  when  you  suffer  and  cannot  sleep. 

'  No  more  than  one  or  two  whiffs,*  said  he,  and  I  gave  way  ;  and 
Bister  Saint- Genevieve  took  care  not  to  seem  to  perceive  the  smoke 
as  she  went  her  rounds.  Ah,  good  Sister,  how  kind  you  were !  and 
how  beautify  also,  when  you  came  round  to  sprinkle  us  with '  the  holy 
water.'  We  would  see  you  ever  so  far  off,  under  the  gloomy  -vaulted 
ceilincTf  walking  gently,  clad  in  the  white  robes  which  formed  such 
graceful  folds,  and  which  iny  friend  Jaques  so  much  admired.  Ah  I 
good  Sister,  you  were  the  •  Beatrice*  of  this  *  Inferno  :*  so  sweet  were 
your  consolations  that  we  complained  often  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  be  comforted  by  your  kind  words  and  the  expression  of  your 
heavenly  face.  If  poor  Jacques  had  not  died  one  day  while  the  snow 
was  falling,  he  would  have  carved  the  sweet  Virgin  Mother  for  you 
to  place  in  vour  little  cell. 

Jacques  had  in  him,  as  I  said  before,  the  stuff  of  a  g^eat  artist, 
and  yet  he  was  not  able  to  turn  it  to  account.  Durin?  the  two  months 
of  our  Acquaintance,  and  in  which  he  felt  himself  in  the  arms  of 
death,  he  never  uttered  a  single  complaint,  nor  gave  way  to  those 
lamentations  which  render  the  unappreciated  artist  so  contemptible. 
He  died  as  a  common  mortal,  and  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  a 
pose. 

His  father  whom  he  had  grievously  offended  by  his  choice  of  a 
profession,  grudged  every  one  of  the  items  that  compose  a  decent 
interment,  and  finally  got  into  a  fury  when  he  wiis  requested  to  pro- 
vide a  shroud.  He  asked  if  they  were  not  yet  done  tormenting  him. 
The  good  sister  who  was  present  at  this  miserable  discussion,  cast  a 
look  on  the  corpse, and  let  fall  these  nafve  and  fueling  words:  'Ah, 
Monsieur  !  we  cannot  inter  the  poor  boy  in  this  way,  it  is  so  cold : 
give  him  a  shirt  at  least,  so  that  he  may  not  appear  naked  before  tho 
*  Bon  Dieu: 

We  are  somewhat  unhinged  by  this  mouniful  extract ;  and 
having  as  great  an  objection  to  punishment  hij  tragedy ^  as 
Marcel  or  Rodolphe  themselves,  we  will  make  an  ellbrt  lo  get 
out  of  the  '  slough  of  despond'  and  take  the  sunny  aide  of  the 
hedge  that  intersects  the  course  of  our  artists'  lives. 

itodolphe  calling  on  Marcel  to  borrow  eomc  odd  francs, 
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finds  bim  la  conversation  wiih  a  widow  who  18  engaging  biin 
to  painty  on;her  husband^s  tomb,  a  man's  hand,  with  this  I^end 
underneath,  *  /  waii  yowr  coming,  dear  spouse.*  In  order 
to  get  it  done  at  a  lower  rate,  she  promises  the  lucky  artist 
the  painting  of  another  hand  (clasping  the  present  onje,)  at  the 
period  of  her  death.  The  male  limb  is  to  be  distinguished  by 
a  cut  ou  the  thumbs  and  tlie  female  by  a  bracelet  on  the  wrist. 
The  affectionate  consort,  not  satisfied  with  this  sacrifice,  wishes 
for  a  most  cutting  elegy,  but  that  screw,  Mr.  Guerin  the 
public  amanuensis,  "  insii^ta  almost  on  the  very  eyes  oat  of  her 
bead"  for  its  compusitiou.  Here  is  a  piece  of  good  luck  in 
the  way  of  Rodolphe*  He  accepts  the  commission  for  the  sum 
of  ten  francs,  engaging  that  the  verses  shall  be  the  saddest, 
possible,  snd  the  orthography  bbmeless.  On  the  widow's  de» 
parture,  be  gratefully  prays  for  a  life  of  seven  hundred  years, 
to  be  granted  to  her,  but  is  obliged  to  modify  the  extent  on 
recollecting  Rodolph^e  interest  in  her  speedy  and  happy  decease. 
He  borrowssome  money  for  tobacco,  and  for  candles  to  complete 
lus  task  that  uiglit,  and  also  Marcel's  white  bear  skin :  the 
winter  is  intense,  and  Rodolphe  inhabits  a  very  badly  defended 
garret,  some  eight  stages  above  the  entresol. 

After  securing  his  candle  with  oiled  paper,  he  composes  two 
verses  of  the  epitaph ;  but  though  his  body  is  preserved  nearly 
warm  by  the  bear  skin,  his  fingers  are  nearly  frozen  and  he  is 
obliged  to  drop  the  pen.  A  lucky  thought  enters  his  mind  : 
he  pops  an  early  copy  of  the  first  act  of  his  unaccepted  drama, 
The  Avenger^  into  the  empty  grate,  sets  it  on  fire ;  and  by  its 
means  his  fingers  are  thawed,  and  he  is  enabled  to  finish 
another  verse  :— 

''Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment  of  the  four  Cardinal 
Winds  when  they  perceived  fire  in  the  chimney  of  Rodolphe's  stove. 

'  It  is  an  illusion,'  whistled  out  the  North  Wind  whose  greatest' 
delight  was  to  rub  Kodolphe'a  hair  against  the  grain.  '  Let  us  blow 
down  the  flue  and  put  out  the  fire,'  8£ud  another  Wind ;  but  as  they 
were  preparing  to  torment  the  poor  poet,  the  South  Wind  perceived 
M.  Arago  at  a  window  of  the  observatorj^,  holding  up  his  finger  at 
the  four  ravagers. 

So  the  South  Wind  cried  to  his  brothers,  *  let  us  make  our  escape. 
In  the  Almanack,  this  night  is  marked  Calm.  We  will  be  found  in 
a  hostile  position  towards  the  observatory,  and  if  we  are  not  home  by 
midnight  we  will  be  put  under  restraint.'  (By  the  time  that  the  last 
act  of  the  piece  is  consumed  the  elegy  is  triumphantly  brought  to  a 
close.) 

Our  four  philosophers  patronise  a  particalar  room  of  a  par- 
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iiciiht  oa£$y  HeMomu$ :  ibe  room  woold  easily  acconiiiodate 
fortj  persons,  but  they  muiige  to  render  it  intolerable  to  every 
one  but  themselves^  The  chance  comer,  didtnayed  at  the 
strange  and  savage  idiom  of  the  society,  and  their  pecniiar 
notions  on  political  economy,  fled  before  he  had  read  hia  jour* 
nal  or  finished  hifi  demiHasse.  The  couversation  of  the  fo«r 
BofaemiaiiB  was  of  each  a  nature  that  Ibe  ger^on  wha  serted 
them,  was  rendered  imbecile  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 

The  nuisance  became  so  unbearable,  that  the  proprietor  waa 
obli{jed  one  evening  to  state  hia  grievance,  divided  into  the  fol* 
lowing  heads. 

**  Prima That  M.  Rodolpb*  when  he  came  to  hreak&aU  took  all 

the  journals  into  this  room,  swearing  when  he  found  them  even  taken 
out  of  the  covers :  so  that  the  other  customers^  deprived  of  the 
argaxm  of  paUic  opiniony  reoMined  till  dinner  hour,  ignorant  as 
csrp  of  the  political  novoaents  of  the  daf.  The  Society  Bosyiat 
could  Msrcely  tell  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  last  ministrf. 
M.  Bodolphe  had  even  obliged  the  establishment  to  take  in  the  Castor 
of  which  he  was  the  chief  editor.  The  establishment  had  at  first 
very  properly  revised,  but  he  and  his  comrades  persbted  so  vigMvosfy 
im  oalling  for  iA«  Cdstor,  *  toaiier,  <Ae  Gastor^'  that  the  other  cvstasasrs 
began  to  think  there  must  be  something  in  it;  and  the  proprietor 
was  obliged  to  astiBoribe  for  ih^  Coitar,  a  paper  devoted  to  the 
company  of  hatters,  appearing  once  a  month,  aidomed  with  a  yignetto 
and  an  article  on  fashions  by  Bl.  G.  OoUine. 

Secuudo.^-'ThaX  the  said  M.  Colline  and  his  friend  M.  Bodolphe 
relaxed  from  their  literary  labours  in  playing  Trictrmi  irom  10 
o'clock  A.M.  till  midnight ;  and  as  the  establishment  possessed  but  one 
table  for  Trictrac,  the  other  customers  found  themselves  impeded  in 
their  passion  for  this  play  by  the  monopoly  of  these  gentlemen,  who, 
according  as  they  were  requested  for  the  use  of  the  table  would  cry 
out,  '  the  Trictrac  is  engaged,  call  again  to-morrow/  The  Socie^ 
Bosquet  is  conseauently  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  recounting  their 
early  loves  to  each  other,  or  playing  at  picquet. 

STer^o.-^M.  Biarcel^  forgetting  that  the  salon  is  public  property, 
has  caused  bis  easel  and  bis  oox  oT  colors  to  be  introduced,  and  even 
his  living  models  of  both  sexes ;  a  dause  of  scaiidal  to  the  sensitive 
morals  of  the  Society  Bosquet. 

Quarto. — That  M.  Schaunard  in  imitation  of  his  fHend,  has  intro- 
duced his  piano,  and  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  execute  thereon,  and 
^et  chaunted  in  chorus,  a  motive  extracted  from  his  symphony.  The 
tnflttence  of  blue  in  the  arts.  He  has  even  gone  farther  ;  he  nas  In* 
troduced  into  the  lamp  which  serves  as  ensign  to  the  caf^,  a  trans- 
parency to  this  effect  ;— 

Musical  EiiTBBTAiNMaMT  Vocal  and  iMSTRuuBMrAL:   trbb  to 

Laoies  and  Geittlexen. 

Enquire  at  the  Bar, 
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Tft  «<h)i«qu«iK*e  ibe  «*{d  ^^r  H  beMt  etc^  tft^tiing  by  ill  diaici  ydtilh 
of  both  8exes»  enquiring  tbe  Way  to  tbe  aiii§ie  salon. 

Moreoverr  M*  Sohauoard  has  appointed  rendezvous  in  tbe  cakl 
salon  to  a  lady  calling  herself  Pbemie^  who  always  forgets  to  put  on 
a  cap  on  the  occasion  of  her  visits. 

80  M.  Bosquf^  junior  has  declared  against  setting  Ib^t  fbr  tbe 
fatdre,  wbete  the  laws  of  aatnre  and  iwUteDoss  are  set  at  nought* 

<i2iitn/o.*M.Tfae  Chirfoo  Bergam  (bo  called  from  bis  hairy  appeBdj. 
^ea),  corrupted  by  the  discourse  of  these  gentlemen,  forgetting  his 
lowlv  ori^n,  and  setting  all  decorum  at  defiance,  has  taken  the  liberty 
to  address  the  lady  at  the  bar  in  a  copy  of  verses,  in  which  he  encoura- 
ges her  to  forget  tier  duli^  as  wife  and  tnotfaer.  It  has  been  judged 
from  tbe  disorder  of  the  style,  that  this  pestilent  pieee  has  %een 
written  under  the  influence  of  M.  Bodolphe  and  his  peculiar  literature. 

Sexto  ei  UUimo.'^^hht  in  consequence,  and  mncn  to  his  regret,  the 
proprietor  is  obliged  to  request  the  Society  Golline  to  patronise  somd 
other  Oafle  for  the  disetnsions  of  their  revolutionary  projects. 

OoUiDe  being  appointed  tbe  spohetmati,  adrcntly  removed  all  these 
oigections,  shewing  that  the  society  had  raised  the  obscure  tavern 
to  the  dignity  of  a  literary  Atheneum ;  that  their  withdrawal  wouhl 
bo  its  ruin  ;  that  their  moderate  consumption  of  liquids,  &c,,  would 
be  enlarged  by  an  account  being  cpened^  and  of  which  they  would 
fVuntsh  the  ledger  at  their  own  cost ;  and  that  the  inoendiiiry  epistle 
mhgntd  excite  Monsieur's  gpratitade,  ae  it  proved  Madame'e  virtue  to 
b0  above  susaidcii*  lie  then  eovenanted  that  Phemie  should  not  for 
the  future  forget  her  c&p,  and  that  the  Triotrac  table  should  be 
surrendered  to  the  Society  Bosquet  every  Sunday  after  two  o'clock." 

A  certain  Carolua  Sarhemuche,  a  frequenter  of  the  cafiS 
Monuid^  {)ays  a  heavy  score  for  tbe  society  Colline^  aud  through 
A  series  oi  diplomatic  marches  and  couutermarohcB^  to  which 
the  proceedings  of  the  conference  of  Vienna^  are  but  a  game 
of  Scotch-hop,  he  gets  himself  enrolled  a  Bohemian :  a  good 
portion  ot  tlie  volume  is  taken  up  with  this  famous  operation, 
but  it  inerelj  improves  tlieir  ordinary  fare  for  n  time^  aud  wp 
have  no  space  for  the  details. 

Amid  all  their  follies  they  labour  hard  during  intervals,  at 
their  vocation,  Schaunard  is  requested  to  call  on  an  Engh'sh- 
man,  who  rejoices  in  the  name  Birn*n,  He  is  xeoeived  by  a 
kcquey  in  bine,  who  passes  him  to  a  lacquey  in  green,  who 
then  hands  him  to  a  lacquey  in  black,  who  introduces  him  to 
Mr.  Bim\  who  is  nititi^  in  the  pose  of  Hamlet  reflefeting  on 
the  famous  To  be,  S^c.  A  parrot  at  this  moment  screams  oat 
at  the  top.,  of  his  throat  from  the  balcony  of  the  floor  under- 
neath, and  the  gentleman  of  the  discordant  name  cries  in  an- 
guish, "  Oh  the  beast,  II  f era  mourir  moa!*  This  unhappy 
bird  belongs  to  an  actress  in  vogue  ;  and  her  literary  visitors 
have  taught  such  unseemly  lessons  to  the  favourite,  that  seve- 
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lal  complaints  are  made  by  the  neighbcmrs;  and  some  respect- 
able tenants,  fathers  Cff  families,  &c.,  have  given  warning  in 
order  to  get  their  young  people  away  from  the  influence  of  the 
unprincipled  conversation  of  the  feathered  biped. 

Onr  Englishman  had  endured  the  plague  for  three  months, 
(the  parrot  be  it  understood  never  ceased  from  noon  til!  oigfat), 
and  then  paid  a  visit  to  the  actress.  She  took  him  for  H^man 
as  Lord  Spleen^  and  invited  him  to  breakfast.  He  consented, 
in  'French  of  twenty-five  lessons',  on  condition  that  the  bird, 
who  smoking  his  man  had  commenced,  God  iave  the  Kin^^ 
should  furnish  the  chief  part  of  the  meal.  After  some  parley 
he  took  a  score  of  tickets  for  her  benefit,  and  she  consented 
to  put  the  parrot  in  a  back  room  where  he  would  be  out  of 
hearing.  She  addressed  her  visitor  as  Milord,  but  he  thus  sel 
her  right.  Oh  je  eiaU  pas  ililord — Je  Skiis  geulement  e»- 
qtnre,  and  when  she  was  about  to  give  him  change  he  bade  her 
keep  the  difference,  as  ce  etait  pour  h(nre,  and  this  of  coarse 
outraged  her  feelings  beyond  limits.  To  add  to  her  chagrin, 
her  esquire  having  paid  for  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  best  plares 
in  the  boxes,  neither  went  himself  nor  gave  the  ticketo  to  ttiy 
of  his  friends ;  and  Madame  Dolores  suffered  all  sorts  of  mor- 
tifications from  the  other  actresses  on  account  of  her  empty 
boxes.  So  great  was  her  rage,  that  she  put  out  the  immoral 
and  talkative  bird  on  tlie  balcony  on  her  return  from  the  thea- 
tre, and  poor  Mr.  BinCn  did  not  get  a  moment's  rest  t?Il 
morning.  Open  war  being  thus  declared,  Dolores  (we  should 
have  mentioned  timt  this  Spanii^h  lady  saw  the  first  light  in 
the  Rue  Coquenard)  had  her  parrot  taught  the  vilest  expres- 
sions in  the  English  tongue,  to  punish  the  prond  Islanderwhom 
she  hoped  to  banish  from  her  neighbourhood ;  but  Kttlc  was 
she  aware  of  the  strength  of  British  obstinacy.  He  first  got  a 
concert  established  in  his  room,  the  instruments  being  drams, 
and  nothing  but  drums.  A  police  commissary  interfering, 
Mr,  Bim'n  turned  his  suite  of  rooms  into  a  shooting  gallery. 
On  the  complaints  of  the  neighbours  reaching  the  same  func^ 
tionary,  and  his  consequent  interference,  the  firing  ceased,  but 
in  two  days  Mme.  Dolores  found  that  it  was  raining  ia  her 
apartments.  The  proprietor  paying  a  visit  to  his  tenant,  and 
looking  in  through  an  aperture  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Englisb- 
man*s  door,  found  his  sifting  room  converted  into  a  bath,  and 
Mr.  Dim'n  swimmiug  about  very  much  to  his  satisfaction. 
The  unfortunate  landlord  complained  grievously  of  the  damage. 
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and  tba  oh^tin^  Eoglishmany  being  thoro^glUj  sobiinissive  .ta 
legal  aathorit.y^  and  finding  it  forbidden  to  enjoy  a  private 
bath  on  so  large  a  seale^  got  his  lake  drained.  It  waa 
tin)e,  for  the  neighbours  had  begun  to  be  sensible  of  *'  an 
ancient  and  fish-like  smell"  in  the  locality,  and  a  bed 
of  oysters  was  in  process  of  formation  on  the  boardisof 
the  salon.  Now  he  resorted  to  legal  means^  and  know- 
ing that  Dolores  and  her  pet  were  accustomed  to  sleep 
up  to  12  o'clock,  he  employed  Sckaunard  to  execute  a  tune  ou 
the  three  notes,  the  most  discordant  among  themselves^  to  bo 
found  ia  the  ^mut,  everyday  from  early  dawn  to  three  o'clock. 
We  are  unc^tain  as  to  the  party  with  whom  victory  remained* 
This  is  an  instance  of  Sc/iaunard's  good  luck  :  we  will  now 
turn  to  a  fortunate  event  in  the  career  of  MarceL 

This  artist  in  grain  had  labored  for  five  years  at  his  famous 
Red  Sea  Paasage,  and  five  times  was  it  deemed  unfit  for  the 
salon.  It  was  a  current  belief  in  the  ateliers,  that  if  the  pic- 
ture was  placed  on  wheels,  it  would  find  its  way  to  the  Louvre 
without  help.  After  the  first  refusal,  the  painter,  without 
changing  the  general  effect  of  the  composition,  made  an  alter- 
ation or  two,  and  called  it  The  crossing  of  the  Rubicon^  but 
the  hangmen  detected  Pharaoh  under  the  to^  of  Ca:sar,  and 
sent  the  hapless  piece  adrift  once  more. 

Next  year,  Manel  laid  a  coat  of  white  to  represent  snow, 
over  part  of  his  canvas,  planted  a  fir  in  one  corner,  and  drap- 
ing an  Egyptian  in  the  uniform  of  the  old  guard,  named  his 
tableau  TAe  Passage  of  ike  Reresina.  The  jury  clapping  on 
their  spectacles,  had  no  great  difficulty  in  apying  out  the  de- 
ception ;  a  b^  devil  of  a  horse  standing  on  his  hind  legs,  on 
the  sinomit  of  a  forgotten  Eed  Sea  wave,  w  as  the  principal 
king's  evidence.  A  Deus  ex  maekiua  at  las^came  to  his  aid  in 
the  person  of  old  Medicis^  who  had  been  already  named  once 
or  twice. 

'*  Medicis  made  traffic  of  everything  under  the  sim  ;  he  even  ina^9 
a  commerce  of  ideas.  He  gave  an  author,  cigars  for  hb  feuilleton ;  ^ 
poet,  pantoufles  for  a  sonnet  •  he  procured  places  for  you  at  the 
National  Assembly,  and  invitations  to  private  parties.  He  gave 
hospitality  by  the  night,  the  week*  or  the  month,  to  rapios  who  paid 
him  hj  copies  of  the  old  masters  in  the  Louvre.  His  head  was  aa 
almanack  of  25,000  addresses,  and  he  was  familiar  with  every  literary 
man  in  Paris,  famous  or  obscure.  Here  is  an  extract  from  his  waste 
book  illustrating  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  dealings  : — 

59 
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20M  March,  184— .8old  to  M.  L ,  the aoti^tiary,  tlie  eonipiaABS 

used  by  Archimedes  %t  the  neg«  of  SyracoMi  75fr. 

Bought  from  M.  Y—^,  journalist,  an  uncut  copy  of  the  work&of 
M.  •  •  •  member  of  the  academy,  lOfr. 

Paid,  for  a  critique  on  the  above,  to   M.  R ,  lOfr.,  SOlbs:  of 

charcoal,  and  2  Itilos  of  coffee. 

Sold  the  above  critique  to  M.  V—,  the  jonraaUit*  fof»  aHfr. 

Received  from  the  author  foff  insuring  the  inseartioii  of  the  ab^re 
in  M.  V 's  journal,  250fr- 

Sold  to  M. a  porcelain  vessel,  which  once  belonged  to  Ma- 
dame Dubarry,  18fr, 

Bought  from  little  D ,  her  hair,  I5fr. 

Sold  Mademoiselle  O ,  a  blonde  head  of  hair,  120fr. 

Bought  from  M.  M*-«*— ,  historioal  painter,  a  set  of  JSoiyweil-str^ 
designs. 

Mentioned  to  M.  Fprnand  the  hour  when  the  Baroness  R.  de  F. 
attends  mass,  30fr. 

Sold  Mademoiselle  R ,  two  duoks  and  six  pair  of  gloves,  S6fr. 

(received  on  account,  2fr.  75c.) 

Procured  for  the  same  lady,  a  six  months'  running  account  with 
Madame  •  •  •  ♦  Modiste  (price  to  be  arranged). 

Procured  for  this  last  named  lady,  Mademoiselle  R 's  custom 

(received  for  this,  three  metres  of  velvet,  and  six  aulne  of  laoe). 

Purchased  from  M.  R ,  (ik€  criiie  ab^ua  named)  his  cUom  of 

120fr.  on  the  journal    •    *     *  •  cash,  5  &„  goods»  2Ib8  of  Moravian 
tobacco. 

Purchased  fVom  M. ,  journalist,  52  lines  in  his  Courtier  de 

Paris ,  lOOfr.  and  a  chimney  ornament. 

Sold  Messrs.  O.  and  Co.,  the  same  52  Ibies  in  the  Courriet  de  Pmii, 
SOufr.  and  two  chimney  oraameats." 

This  great  man,  worthy  of  the  name  of  Medicis^  ent^ed 
one  day,  the  atelier  of  the  Bohemians,  and  annonnoed  to 
Marcel  that  he  had  come  to  make  his  fortune.  A  virtnoso 
was  collecting  works  of  modern  art,  to  exhibit  them  in  all  the 
great  cities  of  Europe,  and  he  was  now  eome  to  purchase,  for 
this  museum,  Tie  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  He  offered  150 
francs  and  a  dinner,  and  though  fifty  francs  worth  of  cobalt,  at 
least,  had  been  expended  on  Pharaoh's  robes,  ihe  bargain  was 
struck.  The  dinner  was  superb  :  a  roast  duck  ceased  to  be  a 
myth  with  Schaunard  from  that  day,  but  the  result  had  like 
to  be  tragical  with  poor  Marcel,  He  was  so  elated  on  going 
home,  that  lie  was  on  the  point  of  ringing  up  his  tailor,  and 
paying  him,  on  account,  the  150  francs  just  received.  A  glim- 
mer of  reason  passing  through  Cdlline*8  brain,  he  had  just  dis- 
cretion enough  to  withhold  his  friend  with  one  foot  over  the 
abyss. 

A  few   days  after,  the  artists  taking  a  walk,  observed  a 
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oowd  gaziiig  on  a  large  new  sign  ooTetuig  the  front  of  an 
Italian  warehouse.  Tbej  read  the  title^  Au  Fort  d£  Maiit- 
9EILLB,  and  saw  a  steam  vessel  in  one  corner,  bnt  they  had 
little  trouble  in  recognising  MarcePa  specimen  of  High  Abt. 
We  have  now  done  with  extracts  from  our  Bohemian  chron- 
ider*  and  we  wish  that  we  could  give  him  as  much  credit  for  the 
omission  of  some  Paul  de  Kockisms^  as  we  can  for  his  bonhom- 
mie,  his  cheerful  and  lively  style,  and  keenness  of  observation. 
Treating  of  the  subject  he  has  selected,  he  could  scarcely  avoid 
introducing  scenes  of  that  peculiar  style  of  house-keeping  in 
fashion  in  the  Qnartier  Latin,  where  unmarried  florists, 
mantua  makers,  and  colorers  of  lithographs,  keep  tem- 
porary house,  for  students  and  yonng  aspirants  of  the  class. 
Marcel^  Rodol^hey  and  Co.  He  might  have  done  this,  and 
Td  produce  a  work  fit  for  the  entertainment  of  young  and  old^ 
but  he  has  not  done  so.  Our  readers  have  heard  of  the  floods 
of  tears  shed  by  Parisian  insensibles  over  the  sad  and  early 
death  (on  the  stage,  be  it  understood)  of  a  young  lady  exceed- 
ingly sentimentalt  but,  in  other  respects,  no  bett^  than  she 
ought  to  be.  Murger  has  one  or  two  cases  of  this  description, 
but  we  prefer  to  keep  our  sorrow  for  the  hundreds  of  virtuous 
and  suffering  females  who  really  deserve  sympathy.  We  do  not  as- 
sert that  he  nas  gone  out  of  his  way  for  objectionable  incidents, 
or  pictures ;  but  still  he  has  sinned  against  good  taste  and 
morality  in  some  instances.  }3alzae,  in  handling  these  sub- 
jects,  would  have  exhibited  the  same  pictures  in  all  their  ob- 
jectionable details,  with  a  grin  of  debght  at  the  mischief  he 
was  doing;  and  Paul  de  Kock  would  not  turn  to  the  next 
leaf  in  a  hurry,  you  may  be  certain,  but  more  out  of  an  irresis- 
tible penchant  for  droUery,  than  for  any  evil  purpose.  In  addi- 
tion, Paul,  seemingly  through  remorse  for  his  fault,  would 
shew,  in  the  sequel,  the  sad  results  of  vicious  indulgence,  and 
want  of  moral  restraint,  as  effectively  as  any  French  phi- 
losopher that  ever  spoke ;  but  the  cure,  as  administered  by 
Dr.  Paul,  always  comes  too  late.  "Virtuous  young  men  and 
women  occasionally  figure  in  the  stories  of  the  last  named 
writer,  and  glimpses  of  couples  happy  in  the  married  state ; 
and  the  good  young  people  mentioned  are  commonly  rewarded 
with  happy  marriages ;  but  in  the  work  under  review  there  is 
nothing  of  this  at  all ;  and  the  moral  scale  is  altogether  differ- 
ently graduated  from  that  in  common  use  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity. 
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A  few  instances  of  the  reading  of  both  scales  are  sabmitted, 
to  render  our  remarks  more  intdligifale  and  effective* 


Scale  of  Mr.  S.  Richard- 
son AND  Mas.  Elus. 

Sir  Ciarlesntxi  Lady  Grandi- 
$onm  theirsplendid  break- 
fast-parlour, taking  break- 
fast with  thankful  hearts, 
and  conversing  with  their 
beautiful  children. 

N.B. — ^The  service  all  solid 
gold  and  porcelain. 

Sir  Charles  feeling  Jonely 
and  a  little  piqued,  on  ac- 
count of  Lady  Harriet 
staying  out  fifteen  minutes 
longer  than  she  should, 
gossiping  about  old  times 
with  Lady  Clementina. 


Sir  Charles's  welcome  being 
at  (he  temperature  of  96", 
the  ordinary  figure  being 
98',  Lady  Harriet  casts  a 
resigned  look  to  Heaven, 
and  goes  to  bed  with  a 
slight  headach. 

Her  Lord  after  conducting 
her  to  the  door  and  bow- 
ing on  her  hand,  sinks  on 
the  sofa,  and  sheds  some 
manly  tears. 


GS'' 


82" 


SCALB    or     H.      MUBOBS, 

Dumas  FiL8»  &c. 
Schann^rd  painting,  and 
thetemporary  Mrs^Bch^^ 
nard  striving  to  get  up  a 
breakfast  out  of  very 
refractory  materials;  a 
room  littered  with  all 
sorts  of  inconveniences. 

Schaunard  indvAprtg  in  his 
cups,  and  rather  dis- 
pleased with  his  felse 
ch^re  amie,  who  is  ^ow 
living  in  comfortabe  style 
with  an  English  milord. 

N.B.— She  did  not  desert 
till  the  weather  became 
intensely  cold,  and  there 
was  no  fiiel  for  the  stove. 

On  the  soi  disant  Mrs. 
Schannard  returning  to 
her  duty,  Jf.  Schannard 
intimates  his  opinion  of 
her  conduct  through  the 
agency  of  a  bamboo  cane. 


Now,  instead  of  saying  that  Murger  is  an  immoral  writer, 
or  writes  with  a  bad  purpose,  we  would  be  inclined  to  say, 
that  he  writes  with  a  thorough  unconsciousness  of  anything 
being  wrong ;  and  that  living  among  such  scenes,  and  with 
such  companions  as  he  has  described,  his  whole  nature  is 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  that  peculiar  phase  of 
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society ;  and  can  no  more  conceive  his  men  and  women  practise 
ing  self-reslraint,  or  performing  their  duties  through  the  or- 
dintity  christian  motive»^  than  a  man  who  has  spent  his  whole 
life  in  a  conk  mine  can  write  a  scientific  treatise  on  botany. 
Making  the  necessary  allowances,  and  still  reserving  our  seri- 
ous objections  to  parts  of  the  work,  we  are  confident  that  it 
will  not  be  thought^  by  the  readers  of  the  extracts  given,  that  we 
have  over-rated  the  good  qualities  which  we  have  taken  occasion 
to  point  out.  We  have  inserted  a  large  proportion  of  extracts, 
in  fact,  we  have  exhibited  the  spirit  of  the  best  parts  of  the 
work^  as  we  would  be  sorry  to  see  it  in  its  entirety  in  the  hands 
of  our  young  readers.      As  half  the  world  is  always  ignorant 
of  the  modes  of  life  of  the  other  half,  we  have  here  exliibited 
scenes  of  society  hitherto  unknown  to  some  of  our  readers ; 
and  perhaps  it  will  tend  to  recommend  content  to  the  bosoms 
of  those  who,  blessed  with  independence  or  comfort  in  their 
circumstances,  are  yet  unsatisfied  with  their  lot.     Let  them 
look  on  the  shifts,  distress,  and  embarrassments  of  our  talented 
Bohemians,  and  the  cheerful  spirit  with  which  they  are  met ; 
then  reflect  on  their  own  advantages,  and  learn  to  be  thankful. 
The  second  book  on  our  list  is  a  novel  in  a  series  of  letters. 
Once  on  a  time,  when  we  were  sentimentally  disposed,  and  books 
were  scarce,  a  novel,  in  a  series  of  letters,  twenty  volumes 
bound  in  ten,  would  not  have  dismayed  us  ;  in  tlie  present  in- 
stance the  single  volume,  though  exhibiting  rare  ability  in  every 
letter,  was  found  heavy  cnougli.    Yet  the  plan  seems  ingenious. 
Sandeau,  with  whom  our  French  papers  commenced  in  Thk 
Irish  Quarterly  Keview,*    Theophile  Gaufier,  Mery,  and 
Mme.  Girardin,  agree  on  the  general  plan  of  a  story  :    the 
lady  commences  in  a  letter  to  a  relative  in  Dauphiny,  intro- 
ducing  her  supposed  personality,  and  how  she  stands  fictitiously 
related  to  one  of  the  gentlemen.      This  we  may  suppose  ap- 
pears in  the  feuilleton  of  a  paper.     M^ry  reading  the  letter  in 
good  clear  print,  addresses  Gautier,  and  goes  partly  over  the 
same  ground  as  Muie.  GirarJiu,  but  treats  us  to   some  par- 
ticulars which  she  is  not  supposed  to  know,  and  advances  the 
story  a  stage  or  two. 

&indcau,  refresliing  himself  with  the  two  letters  published, 
writes  next  to  Oaulier,  giving  his  views  on  morality  and  na- 
tional manners,  and  knitting  the  slight  thread  of  the  narrative 
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to  some  coiLsisUuce,  Now,,  M^ry,  Uue  pducipal  persofiage, 
taking  notice  of  the  part  as9^aed  lum  in  the  three  preceding 
letters,  gives  us  a  taste  of  his' quality,  and  the  plot  begins  to 
assume  consistence  and  vigor.  So  each  of  the  artists  pro^ 
ceedsy  receiving  the  cue  from  the  letter  last  published,  and 
involving  the  peripetiesor  puslung  the  story  to  the  catastroph^ 
and  resigning  it  at  a  certain  point  to  the  manipulation  of  his 
successor :  an  interesting  and  exciting*  bat  haxardous  pUa  for 
executing  a  consistent  work  of  art. 

One  inconvenience  we  felt  in  the  perusal,  to  a  disagreeable 
extent,  i.e.  being  obhged,  wheu  we  thought  we  had  made 
some  progressi,  to  retrace  oar  stepe,  and  inspect  the  insertion 
of  the  new  addition  in  the  portion  already  woven.  We  are 
of  opinion  that  the  book  may  have  been  produced  on  this 
plan  of  united  authorship,  as  it  bears  genuine  marks  of  genius 
and  high  talent ;  for  it  is  seldom  that  we  find  a  truthful  or 
vigorous  production  issuing  from  the  brain  of  a  writer  whose 
aim  is  merely  to  produce  a  skilful  imitation. 

The  Rejecied  Addre^s/CSy  and  one  or  two  other  things,  prove 
the  rule  by  forming  honorable  exceptions.  Indeed,  the  minds 
endowed  with  vigour  and  plastic  power  to  produce  original  liv- 
ing works,  seem  from  their  very  natare,*unfitt6d  to  imitate  soc- 
cesfully  the  productions  of  others.  Besides,  to  imitate  success- 
fully, there  must  be  powers  of  combination,  and  judgment, 
and  imagination  equal  to  those  that  produced  theorig;inal; 
and  very  few  possessing  these  qualities  would  condescend  to 
the  task  of  the  mere  mimic,  who  must  be  content  to  catch 
some  outward  features  of  garb,  or  gesture,  or  movement. 

We  submit  an  outline  of  part  of  the  frame  work.  Irene 
de  Chaleaudun^  (Mme.  de  Girardin)  bred  up  in  opulence,  has 
been  reduced  to  the  occupation  of  coloring  those  delicate 
paper  boxes  we  see  at  confectioners  and  haberdashery  shops. 
Tor  three  years  she  has  seen,  from  her  little  window,  a  solitary 
light  burnmg  till  near  dawn,  and  indulges  the  idea  that  some 
one  of  a  fortune,  similar  to  her  own^  is  laboring  beside  that 
little  luminary  :  she  is  consequently  disposed  to  love  the 
watcher,  whom  she  imagines  a  heroic  generous  youth,  spending 
the  night  in  vigils  for  some  noble  purpose.  She  is  restored  to 
affluence  again,  and  is  sought  in  marriage  by  a  brave^  frank 
Bon  Enfant,  who  has  been  round  the  world,  and  left  a  sorrow- 
ing wife  in  one  of  the  Sandwich,  or  other  cannibal  islands, 
(lie  had  had  the  choice  of  taking  her  as  his  spouse,  or  being 
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made  into  a  savorj  roast  for  her  father  and  his  noble  guests.) 
After  the  engagement,  she  finds  that  her  fianc^  does  not  agree 
at  all  in  appearance  with  her  ideal  lover.  Thus  she  writes  to 
her  friend  at  Grenoble : — 

Mj  hter  has  fine  blue  eyes  full  of  keenness  and  life.  My  ideal  has 
^ne  dark  ejds  filled  with  sadness  and  fire ;  not  the  ffreat  dark  eyes 
of  the  troubadour  with  the  eye-lashes  too  long,  ana  which  seem  to 
sing  rather  than  speak.  No*  noj  m^  ideal  has  not  a  look  of  romantic 
languor  nor  timid  tenderness :  bis  is  a  regard,  powerful,  profound, 
and  deep,  which  by  accident,  burns  in  love ;  a  look  of  a  disarmed 
hero,  or  a  man  of  genius  subdued  by  passion.        •        •        • 

My  lover  is  what  we  call  a  Bon  Enfant,  you  are  in  his  confidence 
without  the  least  delay :  my  ideal  is  not  a  Ban  Enfant  at  all ;  even 
thoiigh  you  have  a  profound  confidence  in  him,  you  are  not  at 
all  at  your  ease  with  him.  There  is  a  graciou.<«  dignity  in 
his  manner,  and  an  imposing  mildness  which  always  inspires  you 
with  a  certain  fear,  an  agreeable,  gentle  terror  if  I  may  sa^  so. 
I  never  envied  these  heroines  or  shepherdesses  who  marched  with  a 
sublime  pace  to  the  deliverance  of  their  country:  I  envied  the 
timid  Esther,  swooning  in  the  arms  of  her  women  at  the  terrible 
sound  of  Abasuerus's  voice,  and  awaking  with  delight  to  the  same 
voice,  now  softened  to  g^ve  her  confidence.  I  also  envied  S6mei^ 
dying  with  admiration  and  terror  at  the  appearance  of  Jupiter. 

Our  romantic  lady  fearing  that  she  does  not  love  Prince 
Roger  de  Monbert^  (Mery)  well  enough  to  trust  her  future 
iiappiness  to  his  keepings  or  perhaps  willing  to  test  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  passion^  disappears  from  Paris  society,  assumes  the 
character  of  a  widow  which  she  had  sustained  in  her  days  of 
labor,  and  betakes  herself  to  a  little  place  near  Eouen.  On 
her  journey,  Cupid,  or  the  devil,  contrives  that  the  poet  Edgar 
de  MeilAan,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  her  betrothed, 
shall  be  obliged  to  take  shelter  for  half  an  hour  in  her  com- 
pany under  a  railway  shed,  and  fall  most  piteously  in  love  with 
her,  the  widow  Louise  Guerin^  colorer  of  paper  boxes  ;  and 
all  the  time,  the  prince  writing  to  the  poet  about  his  lost  bride, 
and  exhorting  him  to  keep  a  look  out.  He  relates  to  his  friend 
his  first  interview  with  her  iu  his  aunt's  box  at  the  theatre,  and 
bow  he  thus  rattled  away  to  cover  his  embarrassment  : — 

*  YeSy  Mademoiselle,'  said  I,  answering  some  trivial  question, 
*musio  at  this  day  is  the  sole  care  of  the  universe :  it  is  France  alone 
that  has  received  the  mission  of  amusing  the  whole  human  race. 
Suppress  Paris,  its  theatres,  and  opera,  and  the  universe  will  fall  into 
an  incurable  lethargy.  One  day  Calcutta  was  in  its  last  agony,  dying 
of  ennui.  The  East  India  Company  is  rich,  but  no  way  amusing ; 
all  its  treasures  could  not  purchase  a  smile  for  the  miserable  city. 
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Paris  sent  her  out  The  Dumb  Girl  of  jPoriicip  Rub^rjt  tJU  D0OU, 
and  some  dramas  of  Hugo  and  Dumas  ;  Calcutta  began  to  recoTer« 
and  is  now  doing  well,  even  the  life  of  Chandernagore  has  beau  saved 
into  thfe  bargain.  Wiiliam  Tell  cured  Madras  of  tb9  spleen* 
Paris  while  it  gives  occupation  and  life  to  all  the  earth,  seems  igu0'- 
rant  of  the  fact.  It  feels  itself  in  a  decline;  it  is  not  the  Pans  of 
other  days  ;  it  builds  twenty-four  leagues  of  fortifications  to  keep 
out  Mahomet  II. :  it  weeps  over  its  decay,  it  accuses  hearea  for 
refusing  to  its  children  of  1844,  the  genius*  wit  and  talent  that  rained 
down  in  prose  and  verse  in  old  times :  the  world  entii'e  is  not  how- 
ever of  its  opinion.  I  know  the  fact,  for  I  am  now  returning  fponi 
the  same  outer  world. 

JRj  Meilhan  lives  amoftg  the^  ruins  of  tctx  old  monastery  on 
the  Seine  ;  he  is  as  fond  of  botany  and  aquatic  scenerj  ns 
Alphonse  Karr  himself.  He  receiver  a  letter  at  this  time  Jrota 
Baymond  de  Villiers^  (Jules  Saudean),  and  a  word  or  two  of 
Lis  antecedents  has  now  to  be  8aid. 

Somt^  three  years  before,  he  had  sold  his  patrimony  to 
save  a  friend  and  his  family  from  bankruptcy.  lie  then  gave 
out  that  he  was  going  on  a  tour  to  the  East ;  but  instead  thereof^ 
he  took  an  obscure  lodging,  and  labored,  and  studied  inces- 
santly ;  his  was  the  lonely  light  watched  by  Irene,  and  her 
own  little  farthing  candle  formed  an  object  of  interest  to  him* 
He  perfectly  answers  Irene* ^  ideal ;  God  help  The  Prince  Roger 
if  they  ever  find  one  another  out. 

His  friend  is  enabled  to  repay  him,  and  he  goes  as  far  as 
Eome,  by  way  of  instalmetit  of  his  eastern  jpurney.  On  his 
return  he  is  disabled  for  a  while  at  Grenoble,  by  injuries  re- 
ceived in  rescuing  Ladi/  Vcnock  from  a  burning  house,  and  is 
kindly  taken  care  of  by  Irene's  silent  correspondent,  Mme,  de 
Braimeit^  An  extract  from  his  letter  to  De  Meilhan  is  given  :  — 

Do  not  expect  ipe  at  the  time  mentioned.  I  lie  braised,  woimded^ 
burnt,  half  dead,  and  all  by  committing  an  unpardonable  crime  in 
your  eyes.  I  have  sav«d  the  life  of  an  ugly,  old  woman,  but  it  was 
ia  the  uigbt,  and  I  thought  she  was  handsome — let  that  be  my  excuse. 
Travel,  ^ail  over  the  globe ;  perhaps  you  may  escape  thousands  of 
evils,  but  there  10  one  you  will  not  escape,  and  that  is  England,  which 
I  recomjxiend  to  you  as  one  of  the  gayest  nadona  oa  the  earth,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  making  a  tour* 

Lord  K.  gi'avejy  related  to  me  last  winter  at  Borne,  that  he  had 
left  his  island  a  few  years  before  to  discover  some  one  spot  of  gfound 
where  no  one  before  him  had  ever  been,  and  there  imprint  the  first 
mark  with  his  own  British  heel.  After  carefully  studying  the  map 
of  the  worlds  he  set  out,  and  was  soon  climbing  the  steep  side  of 
Chimborazo,  In  getting  to  the  top  with  bruised  feet  and  bloody 
hands,  and  imprioting  a  mark  oa  the  rock  with  his  conqoering  iron 
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beel>  he  perceived  in  a  hollow,  a  little  pile  of  cards  left  in  the  course 
of  the  last  quarter  century  by  some  three  hundred  or  so  of  his  country'* 
men.  Stirprised  but  not  disheartened.  Lord  K.  drew  out  his  own 
satinny  pasteboard,  deposited  it  on  the  little  heap,  andhegan  to  des- 
cend the  mofuntaiu  with  as  much  phlegm  as  he  had  shewn  in  the 
ascent.  Half  way  down,  he  met  an  early  friend  but  now  political 
opponent.  Sir  Francis  P.  ascending  the  steep ;  they  saluted  ei^h 
other  civilly,  and  continued  their  separate  routes. 

Sold  and  betrayed  In  the  New  World,  he  turned  his  steps  to  the 
cradle  of  the  old,  and  was  soon  scaling  the  Tchamalouri^  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Himalayas:  judge  of  the  joy  of  Milord,  clambering  up  the 
side  of  this  giant  whose  head  was  lost  in  the  blue  ether.  Ghimborazo  be 
hanged  4  here  was  a  difficulty  never  yet  surmounted,  and  to  him  alone 
the  glory  would  be  given.  ^  He  bounded  like  a  chamois  from  rock  to 
rock,  he  wound  round  projections  like  a  serpent,  he  hung  from  points 
like  ctinging  ivy :  his  body  was  one  wound.  After  being  roasted,  he  be- 
gan  to  freeze ;  the  eagles  iew  round  him  and  struck  his  face  with  their 
wings ;  still  he  went  on.  His  lungs,  distended  by  the  rarity  of  the 
air,  threatened  to  burst  like  the  overcharged  boiler  in  a  steam  vessel ; 
no  matter,  up  he  climbed.  At  last,  after  superhuman  elForts,  panting 
and  bleeding,  Milord  tumbled  down  on  one  of  the  last  platforms  of 
the  peak :  what  labor,  but  what  triumph  *  what  a  struggle,  but  what 
«  victory  I  and  what  pride  to  be  able  to  boast  his  conquest  next 
winter  in  London,  to  the  everlasting  eonfusion  of  Sir  Francis. 

Joy  and  pride  soon  restored  his  powers :  he  aroused  himself,  and 
with  sparkhng  eye,  radiant  countenance,  and  heaving  chest,  he  pre* 
pared  to  engrave  his  name  on  the  Yirgin  Bock.  But  oh,  cruel 
fortune  1  what  makes  the  hair  lift  his  hat,  and  the  dagger  fall  from 
his  hand,  and  blunt  its  edge  on  the  rock  ?  There,  there,  on  the  hard 
ailex  deeply  cut,  were  the  confounded  characters,  *  WiUiam-^Lavinia,' 
with  this  inscription  in  English  underneath  (we  prefer  retaining  the 
original),  Le  25  Juillet,  1831,  deux  tendres  cceurs  se  sont  assis  ^  cette 
place. 

The  whole  was  surmounted  with  a  double  heart,  flames  issuing  from 
it,  and  a  dart  piercing  it.  Lord  K.  felt  the  same  weapon  in  bis  own 
Tital  organ  at  the  moment,  especially  on  finding  about  fifty  more  in- 
scriptions in  the  neighbourhood,  all  to  the  same  import,  and  all  in 
English. 

Milord  for  a  moment  meditated  a  descent  head  foremost  to  the  base 
of  Tchamalaurif  but  lifting  his  eyes  in  despair,  he  beheld  a  still  hifi^her 
steep,  such  a  steep  as  neitner  cat  nor  lizard  could  climb.  Lord  K. 
now  absolutely  flew  ;  bat  ah,  vanity  of  human  desires !  on  the  upper 
step  of  the  loftiest  stairs  ever  thrown  up  by  earth  to  heaven,  he  saw 
Sir  Francis,  who  had  scaled  the  upright  wall  of  the  opposite  side — 
Sir  FruiciB,!  say^  sitting  on  the  pinnacle,  reading  a  No.  of  The  Times, 
and  breakfasting  philosophically  on  a  slice  ofrost  bee/Kad&  bottle  of 
porter.  The  two  friends  saluted  each  other  coldly  enough,  just  as 
they  had  done  halfway  up  Ghimborazo  ;  and  then.  Lord  K.  with  the 
cold  of  death  at  his  heart,  but  still  grave  and  impassible,  sat  down, 
and  drew  from  his  pocket  a  box  of  potted  meat,  a  flask  of  ale,  and  a 
number  of  The  Staaidard.     When  the  reading  and  the  breakfast  were 


coneluded^  both  arose,  and  doscended  at  oppoaite  sides,  witlicmt  ex- 
changing a  word,  and  Tchamahun  perfected  that  dislike  trfaicb  dif- 
ference in  polities  had  commenced. 

Rajnimnd  concludes  timt  as  Les  Anglais  ^re  numerotui  on 
the  hiUa,  there  niual  be  a  decent  crop  in  the  plains,  and  he  is 
not  disappointed  :  he  finds  Italy  a  garden  of  English  people, 
with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  Italian  natives. 

Ills  lete  noire  is  Lad]/  Penociy  a  yoang  damsd  of  three 
score,  very  thin  in  person,  and  very  reservea.     He  meets  her 
every  where,  and  she  chooses  to  consider  that  he  is  lying  in  wait 
for  her,  and  cries  out  on  some  of  these  occasion*,  '  sAoeMnf, 
shocking.     He  wishes  to  enjoy  the  Coliseum  by  moonlight, 
but  Lcidy  'PenocVs  parasol  is  in  the  way.  He  strives  to  inspect 
St.  Peter^s^  Pagan  and  Catholic  Borne,  all  in  vain :  she  is  tliere 
befoFe  him.  He  cannot  enjo^  The  Laocoon,  nor  TA$  Commumion 
of  St.  Jerome,  without  taking  in  the  end  of  her  sharp   nose. 
After  seeing  her  rise  like  a  spectre  in  different  places  before 
him,  he  takes  flight  to  Tuscany,  and  finds  her  at  the  cascade 
of  Teroi,  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  under  the  gate 
of  Hftnnibal  at  Spoleta,  sitting  on  Fletrard^'s  thceahold  at 
Arezzo.  The  first  person  he  meets  at  Florence,  gazing  on  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini*s  Persius,  was  Lady  Penoei.    She  appeared  to 
him  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa;  and  in  the  gulf  of  Genoa 
her  barque  pitched  into  the  one  that  was  conveying  himself. 
At  Turin,  he  encountered  her  in  the  museum  of'^Egj'ptian  an- 
tiquities,  stiU,  always^  and  every   where^  Lady  Penoei^     At 
Grenoble  his  spirits  at  last  expand  ;  what  does  he  care   now 
for  Lady  Penoei  I  the  Alps  divide  them.     He  is  reposing  on 
the  pillow  of  security,  when  a  cry  of  fire  is  raised  :  rushing 
£octh,  he  hearc  a  female  scream  in  an  upper  story  of  the.bum- 
ing  mansion  ;  he  siezes  a  ladder,  runs  up,  breaks  a  window 
and   door,  rushes  into  the  room,  finds  the  sensitive  Lady 
Penoei  in  terror  of  the  flames,  but  more  in  terror  at  his  de- 
termined pursuit  of  her,  shrinking  into  a  corner,  and  reproach- 
ing him  for  having,  like  Lovelace,  set  the  house  on  fire,  'pour 
enlever  moi\      He  carries  her  down  in  safety,  in  spit^  of  her 
modest  cries  and  kicks,  burns  and  hurts  himself  severely,  and 
after  a  confinement  of  three  weeks,  he  is  presented  with   a 
bill  of  damages  by  the  considerate  proprietor  of  the  broken 
window  and  door.  {Alrne.   Be  Braimes  nurses  Aim  lenderly 
nil  he  recovers ) 

The  Poet  Be  Meilhun  is  now  deeply  in  love  with  the  sup- 
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jK)ged  pimiae  Gu&rin.  He  cannot  briqg  Wmself  to  offer  mar- 
riage to  one  in  her  doubtful  circumstances  ;  and  the  propriety 
of  her  deportmeut  ha9  hitherto  prevented  all  less  honest  pro- 
posals. A  little  party  is  arranged  to  visit  the  castle  of  Caur 
de  Lion  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine^  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bouen  :-— 

The  baokft  4>f  thi«  river  offer  delightful  views :  the  hills  form  deli- 
.  cious  outlines^  dotted  with  trees,  and  intersected  bj  strips  of  cultiva- 
tion. Sometimes,  the  rocks  issuing  through  the  light  soil,  present 
the  most  picturesque  objects :  the  distant  chateaus  and  farm  houses 
are  revealed  by  the  sparkling  of  their  slate  roofs.  Iale»  as  wild  and 
savage  as  those  of  thie  Pacific,  spring  from  the  bed  of  the  river  like 
gigantic  flower  baskets ;  and  jet  no  Captain  Cook  has  yet  described 
^ese  South-Sea  Islands  lying  within  a  naif  day's  Journey  of  Paris. 

Louise  felt  an  intelligent  and  sincere  admiration  for  the  yarious 
shades  of  foliage,  the  water  mohair  agitated  by  the  light  breeae,  the 
abrupt  ^ht  of  the  kingfisher,  the  graceful  undulations  of  the  water 
lily,  whose  large  leaves  and  jellow  flowers  were  spread  on  the  surface, 
the  little  Furget-me-notM  of  the  bank«  and  all  the  details  by  which  the 
course  of  the  stream  is  diversified. 

The  strong  castle  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  reminds  us  by  its 
position  and  its  architecture  of  the  fortt^sses  on  the  Bblne.  The 
ttasonry  and  the  solid  roek  are  united  in  suoh  sort  that  you  cannot 
tell  where  nature  ends  and  where  art  commences. 

The  Poet  is  so  fascinated  with  the  lovely  widow,  who  by  the 
way  is  entirely  heart  whole,  that  his  mother  gives  her  an  invi- 
tation to  their  little  chateau,  in  order  to  keep  her  son  under 
her  own  eyes.  In  a  chance  visit  to  Paris.  Irene  for  Louise 
Gueriuj  which  you  please)  finds  her  prince  in  very  doubtful 
society  at  the  opera ;  and  her  sensitive  heart  is  so  wounded 
that  ahe  resolves  never  to  renew  the  footing  on  which  they  for- 
merly stood.  In  this  sad  affair  poor  Prime  Roger  is  innocent 
enough.  To  divert  his  melancholy,  he  had  accepted  a  dinner 
with  a  couple  of  his  young  friends ;  and  these  youths  had,  un- 
known to  him,  invited  a  pair  of  ladies  imperfect  in  household 
virtues.  All  attended  the  opera  after  dinner,  and  for  the  out- 
spoken maxims  of  these  women,  punishment  descended  on  the 
head  of  the  prince,  who  merely  occupied  a  back  seat  in  the 
box. 

At  the  country  seat  of  Be  Meilhan*$  mother,  it  is  announced 
that  Don  Quixote  is  coming  to  pay  a  visit ;  this  is  Raymond, 
the  owner  of  the  twin  luminary  in  the  former  days  of  poverty, 
Ididy  Penoci'e  admirer,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  accident, 
the  patient  of  the  kind  Madame  de  Braimee,  at  Grenoble, 
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Irenii  correspondent ;  finallj^,  the  Ideal  of  Irene  (k  tkaUau^ 
dun  herself. 
The  doomed  lovers  meet  in  a  most  romantic  mannerataapriiig, 
in  tlie  ground?,  and  on  being  formally  introduced  to  each 
other,  a  very  interesting  conversation  ensues.  She  asks  him 
why  he  is  called  Don  Quixote,  and  he  is  obliged,  though  relmv 
tantly,  to  acknowledge  tlie  cause  : — 

I  «n  called  so,  madame.  because  I  am  a  kind  of  madmaB,  an 
originaly  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  all  noble  and  holy  things^  a  de- 
termined enemy  of  all  fashionable  felonies,  a  dreamer  of  good  deeda^ 
a  defender  of  the  oppressed,  a  persecutor  of  egotists.  Because  I 
think  a  man  ought  to  respect  himself  out  of  respect  to  the  woman 
who  boners  him  by  her  love  ;  that  she  should  never  be  abfient  firom 
his  mind  i  that  he  should  avoid  whatever  would  give  her  uneaaineas  ; 
that  he  should  preserve  himself  pure  for  her  sake.  Besides,  I  Iov« 
my  country  with  all  the  love  of  a  grumhUr  of  the  old  guard.  My 
friends  call  me  a  Frenchman  of  the  Vaudeville,  but  I  tell  them  that 
it  is  better  to  be  so,  Chan  a  sham  Englishman  of  the  stable,  like  them- 
selves. They  call  me  Don  Quixote  beoause  I  soorn  tfaetu  when  lYk^y 
disparage  women ;  because  I  sympathise  with  those  who  struggle  4ad 
suffer  for  a  cherished  faith  ;  because  I  have  courage  to  turn  my  back 
on  those  I  despise  ;  because  I  have  an  unhappy  penchant  for  spe^vkin^ 
truth ;  beoiiuse  in  lookins*  on  evil  I  have  still  faith  in  good. 

£vil  tfarivee  in  the  world  because  it  is  well  cultivated :  why  should 
not  good  flourish  if  the  same  care  was  bestowed  on  its  cultare  ?  *  T- 
If  I  was*  only  loyal  and  charitable,  they  would  call  me  Qrat^di9<m»'  I 
wonld  be  a  lost  man.  So  I  exaggerate  my  defects,  and  am  the  first 
to  assail  rather  than  be  obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive.      •    ♦    * 

Kqw.  the  brave  and  good  Raymond  is  really  all  he  professes.to 
be,  anc)  more;  but  why  are  his  good  qualities  catalogued  by  hiok*- 
self ,?  ,  We  consider  this  an  oversight  ou  the  part  of  Moie,  ^ 
Girardin,  if  she  was  the  author.  It  reminds  us  of  Dumas'  self-con«- 
sciousuess  of  merit  on  the  occasion  of  the  memorable  tfial.  We 
may  surely  be  allowed  a  doubt  ou  the  subject  of  autliafship^  for 
if  Balzac  Lad  concealed  his  male  identity,  where  is  the  penetini. 
lion  so  acHte  as  to  detect  a  mau's  hand  in  his  analysis  of  the  fe* 
male  heart  aud  mind.  We  do  not  say  tliis  in  his  praise,  uay  we 
inteud  it  for  the  revexse  ;  for  we  hold  that  iio  good  and  tree 
man  is,  was,  or  ever  will  be  qualified  to  describe  truly  tJiat 
terra  incognita,  the  understanding  aud  affections  of  woman. 

Kow  that  Irene  and  Raijnwnd  have  come  to  sight  aud  speeeh 
of  each  other,  they  are  thoroughly  unable  to  avoid  an  intense 
mutual  attachment,  and  at  once  the  course  of  true  love  begins 
to  be  xufiled.  The  prince  on  paying  a  chauce  vi^it,  after 
searcliing  hills^  vales,  palaces^  and  cabins  for  his  cruel  betrothed^ 
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catches  a  sight  of  her  robo  as  she  makes  her  escape  from  his 
dreaded  presence.  She  is  seen  no  more  while  he  stays,  and 
he,  perceiving  an  estrangement  between  Baynumd  and  Edgar, 
urges  Raymond  to  depart  and  abandon  the  prize  to  his  friend 
irbo  was  first  in  the  field.  He  yields  with  despair  in  his  heart, 
but  Edgar  is  not  a  bit  the  nearer  to  gain  Irene'B  afl'ections* 
He  is  formally  refused,  and  flies  to  Havre  to  secure  a  passage 
to  the  Prairies  and  Savannahs,  to  howl  out  his  grief  to  the 
wilds*  but  his  mother  so  works  on  the  compassion  of  Iren€^ 
who  is  given  to  understand  that  Rapnond  is  obliged  to  marry 
some  other  lady  against  his  will,  that  she  consents  to  join  her 
in  her  pursuit  of  the  truant,  if  yet  they  may  arrest  him  on 
IVeoioh  ^il.  And,  how  do  they  find  liim  occupied  P  Dressed 
in  a  Mumalman's  flowing  robes,  sitting  cross-legged  on  a  di- 
Tsn  in  company  wi)h  other  friends  similarly  attired.  A  black 
female  slave  lyin^  asleep  at  his  feet  (her  guitar  silent  by  her 
side),  and  himself  contemplating  the  ceiling  with  an  indescrib- 
able,  but  far  from  sorrowful  einresnou  of  countemnce. 

H^e  is  the  mode  in  which  this  transformation  was  effec^d. 
A  certain  Arthur  6ran$on,  Eigaf%  friend,  has  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  every  nation  despises  its  own  coatume^  however 
piptuxesque  :  au  Andaluaian  Majo  will  make  apologies  t6  you' 
•for  not  appearing  in  a  skimpy  frock,  and  round  hat.  The  At- 
naut  contemning  his  own  picturesque  and  splendid  costume^ 
seriously  thinks  on  shooting  you  in  tiie  next  defile  for  the  sako 
of  your  riding  coat,  and  if  nothing  is  done,  the  Turks  will 
throw  off  in  a  heap  their  flowing  robes  for  our  confounded 
sauospan  hats,  and  our  other  vulgar  shapeless  habiliments.  So 
fedjng  that  Turkey  was  menaced  with  the  Paletot  and  CAapeau 
TramUani  he  went  to  Constantinople,  and  arrested  Aodul 
Medjid  in  the  middte  of  his  ridiculous  tailoring  occupations. 
Meeting  Edgarin  Havre  on  the  point  of  embaridng,he  s^es  on 
himby  foree  aild  arms,  ckthei^  htm  in  a  rich  Ostnanli  costume, 
and  swears  by  the  sacred  camel,  and  the  black  stone  at  Mecca, 
that  he  mxa^  spend  an  evening  with  him  in  the  eastern  style. 
Our  flighty,  passionate,  selfish  man  of  genius,  lets  himself  be 
aeduoed  into  the  swallowing  of  a  few  grains  of  Egyptian 
Haokii)  and  white  Mahomefs  paradise  is  unveiled  to  his  orbs, 
which  appear  to  be  counting  the  ornaments  in  the  ceiling, 
Irene  beholds  him  from  a  gallery,  and  finding  her  compas- 
sonate  sacrifice  not  needed,  takes  the  wings  of  the  steam  en- 
ginei  And  ffies  to  her  beloved  little  asylum^  in  the  Miffais. 
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Xdg^  mentmis  ki  a  future  ieMep«  99«ie  re<H41ecUaBA  'Of  h« 
coperieBce  under  the  iuflueuee  o£  the  dcug  ;  we  pyi^otaA  ex- 
tract or  two :—  • .         .    .  . 

In  a  few  T&lnntes  I  felt  an  agfeeable  warmth  !h  the  regfrni-  of 
Hm  stomaeh,  ftfMurka  imitd  from  my  bodr,  ani  I  Mx  ta^aetf  eiv* 
veloped  io  «  lambent*  paiDlew  flaine.  I  became  iiKi^>ei)deot  «f 
the  Jaws  of  matter ;  weight,  opacit^^  size^  all  had  yanished.  I 
preserved  shape,  but  it  was  fragrant,  fleiH^le,  transparent,  fluid  : 
Dodies  went  throngh  me  without  causing  roe  inconvenience*  I 
lAtmnk  or  expand^  according  to  pleHfttire;  I  tramportod  nM^ 
hrther  and  thi»er  as  I  wiQed.  I  was  in  b  woiid  enlightened  iron 
a  fault  of  aaure,  in  the  centre  of  an  eruption  of  fire-works  cease* 
lesslj  renewed,  consisting  of  luminous  flowers  with  gold  and  silver 
leaves,  and  chalices  of  diamonds,  rubies,  and  sapphires.  Foun- 
tains composed  of  moon  beams  Mi  and  spltebed  in  crjaf  a1  baabto 
whinh  aung  tiM  most  enchanting  melodits.  A  sjaphony  of  fNSn- 
fames  folio  wf4  th4s  first  enchantment ;  and  tlMte  sunk  in  a  show 
af  glittering  spangles  in  a  few  seconds.  The  new  movement  con* 
sisted  of  an  odor  of  the  iris  and  of  the  acacia,  and  these  pursued^ 
Ded,  and  interlaced  each  other  in  the  most  enchanting  manner. 

Immediately  the  perfumes  took  the  fbrm  of  tHe  flewen  ftom  wlmfti 
Ihey  emanated,  and  blew  out  in  a  yaae  of  transparent  onyx.  Tke 
iris  sparkled  like  blue  stars,  and  the  acacia  flowed  and  heaved  in 
waves  of  gold.  The  onyx  took  a  female  form,  and  I  looked  on  the 
pitying  and  heavenly  face  of  Louise  Guerin.  The  monotonooa 
fiarmony  of  the  Tarabouk  and  Bebeb  (played  hy  the  tkttmtdanU)  caaae 
vaguely  to  my  ears,  and  served  as  rhythm  to  this  atraofe  poem 
which  has  rendered  for  evermore  the  epios  of  Homer,  Yivgil, 
Tasso  and  Ariosto  as  wearisome  as  a  table  of  logarithms. 

Jr^m  and  Baym^fHl  taking  poeeeeajon  of  thdr  former  kooK 
Wib  ahodee,  are  startled  by  the  mutual  ie*appeanince  of  the 
lights  of  old.  Some  trees  have  boea  removed  which  grev  in 
au  iatenrening  garden  in  the  old  timeei  and  what  greets  Itctut^ 
eyes  when  morning  light  comee  forth,  but  her. idol  looking 
towavda  her  room  from  hia  now  open  window  I  She  makea 
little  oeremony  of  throwing  up  her  own;  and  dow»  ye  ujmptiB 
and  beardleea  youthai  bring  omnge  flowers  and.  bridal  wreathes; 
bring*'— -*-but  stay  1  what  will  FrinM  lU^er  and  Poet  E4par 
think  of  the  fake  one's  conduct,  and  the  tzeacheiy  of  thm 
ci  devant  bosom  friend  ? 

And  here  let  us  bewail  the  precarious  state  of  Paris  Joomnl- 
ism,  which,  in  order  to  preserve  the  number  of  subscribers 
at  paying  price,  is  forced  to  keep  their  sensibilities  at  fever 
heati  by  the  daily  piecemeal  issue  of  an  exciting  and  perni- 
cious talet,  every  part  of  which  must  have  its  own  unh^thy 
interest,  aod  render  the  reading  victims  mii^rable  by  aaq^ense 
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MD  the  issue  of  the  bud]^  written  and  badly  |»rmted  feliiH»ton* 
of  to-morrow.  Coutrast  the  effect  on  the  reading  public^  m\h' 
what  the  same  writers  might  produce,  if  they  were  allowed  to' 
construct  a  careful  frame  worki  and  were  at  liberty  to  weave 
a  tale  abounding  in  scenes  of  kind  communieation  awofig  the, 
dramatic  personae,  of  innocent  stratagems^  of  baUowed  lo^e, 
of  humorous  situations^  of  opposing  and  tangled  interests  to  be 
reconciled ;  and  the  result  leaving  the  reader*s  mind  in  a  healthy 
state,  either  of  satisfaction,  or  even  of  melancholy,  if  this  last 
cannot  be  shunned.  Had  we  our  will  of  the  man  wbo  firs! 
imagined  the  possibility  of  a  feuilleton,  we  would  in  the  first 
place  enclose  lum  in  a  badly  furnished  rQom>  but  with  trans- 
parent walls.  The  scenery  abroad  should  be  diversified  with 
dose^-cropt  lawns  overshadowed  by  old  tfees^  a  oomfctft- 
able  breakfast  room  with  tea  table^  ftc.  ready^  a  cheetful 
prospect  through  a  fine  country,  and  a  dissolving  view 
of  a  Theatre  where  Tie  Rivals  is  about  to  be  performed. 
Before  him  ahould  be  seated  the  writer  of  a  villanous 
Holywell-street  penny  periodical,  in  a  oonvict^s  unpioturesqae 
dress^and  this  individual  should  be  employed  reading  bits  of  the 
worst  written  feuilletons  that  have  ever  appeared,  and  always 
taking  up  a  new  one,  when  he  is  just  near  the  tremendous 
crisia  in  the  old  one*  Childeen  are  gambolling  in  the  free 
air  and  sunshine  abroad,  and  bedconing  him  to  oome  join 
them,  but  he  cannot :  the  hard  crystalline  barrier  is  there, 
^nd  he  must  listen  to  the  harsh  voice  of  his  tormentor. 
He  sees  hi9  friends  in  the  dress  circle,  enjoying  Sir  AiUhom^s 
inconsistencies,  and  making  him  signs  to  come  share  their 
pleasantry,  bnt  he  is  poweriess,  and  still  the  croaking  voice  flays 
his  ears.  Now,  his  family  and  a  friend  or  twi^  are  taking  a 
drive  through  the  fine  landscape  spread  before  himf,  and  won- 
dering he  does  not  join  them  j  and  finally,  when  his  throat  is 
parched,  and  eyes  red,  and  Uie  refreshing  tea-caps,  and  the  so- 
ciety of  wife  and  children  are  only  severed  from  him  by  the  space 
of  a  few  feet,  he  must  still  look  on  the  sensaal,  grovelling  fea- 
tures of  the  Devil's  tool  before  him,  and  list  to  his  maddening 
jargon.  ( Porty-eight  hours  tf  this  r^ffimemcould  be  sufficient 
puntskment,) 

Something  like  the  cause  mentioned  above  has,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  marred  an  interesting  tale ;  and  to  bring  abont  a 
catastrophe  desirable  in  the  eyes  of  the  writers,  the  heroine 
is  deprived  of  all  title  to  common  sense  in  the  earlier  part  of 
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the  work.  Onr  extracts  and  outline  will  convey  no  idea  of 
the  strong  hold  which  the  story  takes  on  the  reader,  except  that 
he  is  first  interested  for  the  recovery  of  the  vftgfsnt  fair  one, 
by  her  affianced,  and  i)j  and  by,  it  is  the  very  last  thingj  he 
would  desire. 

The  character  of  the  capricious,  talented  poet  whose  pas- 
sion for  the  disguised  lady  is  as  nm<^h  a  mailer  of  fancy 
as  of  feeling,  and  his  fury  when  he  bears  of  the  approach- 
ing union  of  Irene  and  Raymond  are  well  displayed.  '  Our 
space  has  not  permitted  us  to  enter  much  into  the  serious  or 
deseriptive  portion  of  the  narrative,  bufc  we  aie  not 
afraid  of  referring  our  readers  to  the  origioaU  whiofa,  ex- 
cepting a  few  slightly  irreverent  exiiressions,  and  the  entfre 
absence  of  the  religions  element^  is  unobjectionable  in  lan- 
guage and  matter. 


Art.  VI.~POLONIA  REDUX— A  «TMD1?A8T  ALLY. 

Letire  k  FEmpereur  Napoleon  ITT,  September  20/^,   ISSi, 
Park,  1854.  .  , 

The  author  of  a  brcchwre  published  in  Franee,  entitled 
A  Letter  to  the  Emperor^  Napoleon  III.  MiA  S&ptemberi 
1S54,  expresses  with  good  reason  his  soiprise  thal^  in  the 
embarrassed  state  of  tlie  affairs  of  Europe^  the  sole  means 
Mipable  of  assuring  a  solid  peace  has  not  been  proposed,  and 
that  there  has  been  no  question,  in  the  prqeets  of  diplomaor, 
of  the  le^estaUishment  of  Poland;^  with  its  aneient'  territorial 
limits,  and  political  indcipaidenoe;^  It  does  not  adfmii  of  doabt 
that  the  re-construction  of  Poland  lurks  in'^ilfe  minds  of  iA 
European  nations,  and  is,  even  more,  their  earnest,  though 
secret  hope ;  but  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  execution  of 
such  a  project  cause  it  to  be  set  aside  for  a  season,  and 
reserved  for  a  favorable  opportunity.  It  is  but  natural  that 
the  spoliators  who  have  outraged  the  law  of  nations,  and  who 

*  Subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  ancient  possessions  of  Poland,  containing 
the  dates  of  the  varioos  dismemberments  of  that  country  in  the  space  of 
five  hundred  and  forty-eight  j'ears. 

A.D. 

1296    Part  of  Pomerania,  annexed  to  Germany. 

1835    Silesia,  added  to  the  Dukedom  of  the  Piasts. 

1479    The  Dnchies  of  Novogorod  and  Pskov,  for  the  benefit  of  Russia. 

1484    The  littoral  territory  of  the  Black  Sea,  for  the  aggrandizement 

of  Turkey. 
1515    Polish  Ducal-Pnusia,  for  that  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg. 
1660    Livonia,  to  the  profit  of  Sweden,  and  later  to  that  of  Russia. 
1686    The  Duchies  of  Smolensk,  Tschernigow,  and  Kiow,  annexed  to 


1770    The  SUrostie  of  Spis  (Zips),  annexed  to  Austria. 

1773    Dismemberments  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

1798  Vo,         do.         Russia,  and  Prussia. 

1795  Do.  do.         Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia. 

1807  Do.  do.         Russia,  Prussia,  and  Saxony. 

1809  Da         do.         Russia  and  Saxony. 

1S15    Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

1846    The  RepubUc  of  Cracow,  for  the  benefit  of  Austria. 

And,  at  this  digr,  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Polish  Republic  invaded 
by  Russia  contains  19,000,000  of  inhabitants,  the  portion  seized  by 
Pmsda  6.000,000,  and  by  Austria  5,000,000,  giving  a  total  of  30,000.000 
of  men,  whose  patriotic  spirit  has  never  ceased  aspiring  to  an  independent 
national  existence. 
(50 
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Btill  find  their  aocoant  in  a  continuance  of  guiUi,  shoold  be 
averse  to  mend  their  evil  ways,  or  to  dispossess  themselves  of 
the  advantages*  precarious  though  these  are,  wbioh  perseverance, 
in  their  iniquity  may  yield  them.  Europe,  indifferent,  in 
former  times,  to  the  fall  of  a  nation  which  bad  existed  for  ages, 
its  buckler  for  long  centuries  against  the  invasions  of  the 
barbarian,  and  ioseosiUe^  through  ignorance,  of  its  salvation 
from  Mqgal,  aad  Tartar^  and  Turk,  by  the  stroi^  arm  of 
Polish  chivalry,  pays  at  tliis  houc  the  penalty  of  its  culpable 
apathy  in  the  past  towards  the  destinies  of  Poland,  ijenrj 
the  Piousy  of  the  valiant  race  of  the  Piasts,  falling  at  Lieguits 
in  1241  ;  Wladislaa  the  Third,  of  the  illustrious  blood  of  the 
Jagellons,  expiring  at  Warna  in  1444 ;  John- Albert  struggling 
in  the  Bukovme  in  1497  ;  Zolkiewski  dying  in  Moldavia  in 
1620  i  Chodkiewicz  at  Chooim  in  1621 ;  Czarniecki  combat^ 
ting  in  the  Ukraine  in  1664 ;  John  Sobieski«  the  saviour  of 
Christendom,  under  the  wall<  of  Vienna  in  1683 ;  how  have 
they  toiled  and  bled  for  Europe,  Europe,  half  ignorant  of,  and 
wholly  ungrateful  for,  their  priceless  services  ! 

Yet  the  memory  of  these  soldiers  of  the  cross  and  of  civili'^ 
aation  yields  in  nothing  to  tliat  of  the  Cid,  of  Charles  Martel^ 
of  Ferdinand,  or  of  Isabella.  The  perils  of  the  19th  centu^ 
are  the  ponishmeDt  of  the  iiubfEuenoe  of  tha  1  Stb*  Pokoid  is 
gone ;  Europe  remains.  Mogul  and  Turk  no  longer  threaten  ; 
but  in  exchange  for  the  old  barbarians,  we  have  the  new^ 
Where  is  that  Polish  nation,  warlike  and  inured  to  fatigpci, 
where  is  that  sole  and  only  nation,  whose  geographical  position 
and  chivalrous  spirit  might  oppose  an  impassable  barrier  t^ 
that  new  form  of  barbarism,  wliich  the  aoabition  of  £u^a 
now  unveils  to  our  fears  P 

'  Living  nearly  in  the  same  climate  as  the  Russians,  ac- 
customed to  tlie  same  privations,  a  prey  to  the  same  intemperate 
seasons,  (ever  oseillating  between  rigoroiis  oold  and  humidijij) 
the  Poles  are  specially  fitted  to  combat  their  neighbours,  the 
Bussians,  whpm  they  cannot  but  hate  with  something  more 
than  hatred,  on  account  id  the  repeated  invasions  of  their 
country,  followed  by  so  long  a  period  of  oppression.  Zealous 
Caiholics,  for  centuries,  the  Poles  have  seen  their  religion 
trampled  und^r  foot  by  their  schismatic  oppressors,  their  church 
establishment  abolished,  their  pastoraand  their  most  respectable 
citizens  exiled  to  Siberia,  their  laws  abrogated,  their  liberties 
ravished  from   them,  their  native  language,   whose  written 
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literature  dates  from  the  12tb  century^  banned  and  forbidden. 
It  has  been  only  by  ranging  the  numerioal  strength  of  three 
(Empires  against  one,  that  the  Rassians  have  succeeded,  by  force 
of  intrigues  and  secret  machinations,  in  .destroying  the  barrier 
which  separates  them  from  Europe,  in  the  hope  of  fipeedily 
staking  from  Austria  and  Prussia,  in  right  of  the  specious 
title  of  King  of  Poland,  assumed  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  in 
1815,  sueh  portions  of  the  unhappy  country  as  had  been 
Plotted  to  those  powers.  On  the  other  hand,  certainly  it  will 
not  be  by  augmenting  the  power  of  Austria  at  the  expence  of 
Pohind,  nor  in  aggrandizing  that  Qerman  snperfoetation, 
Pfttssra,  nor  by  the  aid  of  (Jermany^  undermined  as  it  is  by 
Bussian  influence,  that  a  barrier  can  be  established  against  the 
Musconte  empire.  That  barrier,  which  Austria  and  Prussia, 
themselves  the  first  menaced  with  danger,  have  been  so  un* 
pardonably  short-sighted  as  to  destroy,  for  the  sole  benefit  of 
Russia,  ought  to  he  compact,  complete  in  itself,  and  thus 
capable  of  resisting  the  colossus  of  the  North,  and  Poland  alone 
can  furnish  the  materials  for  its  construction.  An  independent 
existence  of  thirteen  centuries,  a  cultivated  language  in  actual 
usage,  and  distinct  from  that  of  Russia,  a  distinct  religioii 
too,  which  unites  Poland  by  the  sympathies  of  inith  to 
western  Europe,  and  an  oppression  before  its  time  unheard  of 
for  iniquity,  separate  her  fnr  oven  from  her  mortal  and  eternal 
enemies.  If  there  were  no  living  Poland  to  demand  its  freedom, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  invent  ona 

-  But  we  must  not  cherish  the  expeetation  of  seeing  Poland 
rise  spontaneoosly  to  a  man.  Betrayed  by  his  neighbours, 
always  abandoned  bv  Earope,  can  we  suppose  that  the  Poles, 
the  Joseph  of  nations,  sold  by  his  brethren,  would  have  the 
folly  to  sacrifice  what  little  respite  from  misery  may  be  accorded 
faim,  his  blood,  his  life,  his  children,  his  honottr,  and  all  this 
only  to  pay  the  penalty,  in  the  deserts  of  Siberia,  of  his 
chivalrous  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity?  No,  Poland, 
abandoned  so  often  by  England  and  Prance,  at  first  under 
George  the  Third,Louis  the  Fifteenth,  and  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
and  i^er  by  the  French  Republic,  which  counted  Polish  legions 
in  its  ranks ;  betrayed  by  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon  the  Pirst, 
forsaken  by  the  Restoration,  sacrificed  by  Louis  PhSippe,  who 
stirred  up  the  Poles  to  revolt,  in  order  to  secure  for  himself 
the  throne  of  France,  and  arrest  by  a  seasonable  diversion  the 
shock  of  Prussia,  then  on  the  point  of  attacking  France, 
instigated,  misunderstood,   and  abandoned  by  the  soi-dUant 
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Bepublican  government  of  18*8 — Poland  will  rest  indifferent 
to  the  actuju  straggle,  instructed  by  the  past,  and  wishing  to 
be  spared,  in  the  moment  of  defeat,  a  second  infliction  of  the 
too-celebrated  declaration  of  a  Minister  of  Louis  Philippe, 
"  L'Ordre  rigne  ii  Warsovie  !'* 

Besides,  even  if  she  wished  it,  she  is  not  in  a  position  to  maVe 
an  effectual  struggle  :  upon  the  slightest  manifestation  of 
agitation  in  Europe,  all  arms,  even  those  used  merely  for  field 
sports,  are  taken  from  the  Poles,  with  the  penalty  of  death 
attached  to  their  possession.  And  at  this  moment,  is  it  not 
absolutely  forbidden,  under  pain  of  three  years  imprisonment 
in  a  state  fortress,  to  enrol  in  the  duchy  of  Posen  for  the 
service  of  England  the  Poles,  ever  ready  to  rush  to  arms  in 
the  sacred  cause  of  liberty  ?  The  consciousness  of  the  injustice 
of  their  domination  in  Poland  causes  the  spoliators  of  that 
country  to  take  every  possible  measure  of  precaution  to  bind 
in  irons  and  destroy  an  energetic  nationality. 

Tbey  commenced  from  the  moment  of  their  first  usurpation, 
to  abolish  the  churches  and  the  Catholic  religion,  replacing 
the  latter  by  their  own,  whose  tenets  may  be  summed  up  in 
adoration  of  the  Czar.  Again,  the  national  laws,  liberties, 
and  privileges,  the  education  of  youth,  and  the  Polish  language, 
have  experienced  their  persecuting  hatred,  despite  of  the  so- 
lemn promise  made  by  Catherine  the  Second,  in  her  own  name, 
and  in  that  of  her  successors,  to  respect  and  protect  them, 
a  promise  inscribed  in  the  treaties  of  the  period,  and  renewed 
by  oath  at  the  commencement  of  every  succeeding  reign.  Be- 
hold how  Russia,  so  captiously  punctilious  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  duties  of  others,  fulfils  her  own  obligations.  She 
depopulates  a  country.  She  commenced  by  transporting  to 
the  Caucasus  thousands  of  families  of  that  class  known  in 
England  as  "  small  gentry/'  permitting  the  liberty  of  remain- 
ing beside  their  hearths  only  to  such  as  consented  to  abandon 
the  catholic  religion  for  the  schism  of  the  Czar.  Of  ten  levies 
of  troops  made  in  the  empire,  sisi  or  eight  fall  upon  the  Polish 
provinces.  The  rate  of  enlistment  is,  in  Eussia  five,  in  Poland, 
ten  in  every  thousand.  They  send  these  men  for  the  greater 
part  to  Finland,  to  the  Ourals,  or  to  the  Caucasus,  where  they 
serve  during  a  period  of  tweuty-four  years,  remote  from  their 
country,  without  religious  succour,  commanded  to  follow  the 
religion  of  the  popes  (chaplains)  of  the  Russian  regiments, 
and  forbidden  to  speak  their  native  language.     These  men 
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never  revisit  tlieir  families^they  are  actually  proscribed  &n  masse^ 
and  their  children  are  dispersed  in  the  different  Russian  pro- 
vinces, where  they  are  perverted  and  reared  up  as  Muscovites. 
Tlie  provinces  of  Poland  ara  so  many  camps  for  the  armies  of 
the  Czar,  there  arrayed  in  position  as  the  advance  guard 
against  Europe,  amounting  in  number  to  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  cantoned  between  the  Dnieper  and 
the  Oder. 

Be  it  clear,  then,  that  Poland  will  not  declare  for  the  wes- 
tern powers,  till  it  be  invade^  by  the  French,  English,  and 
Turkish  armies.  She  is  a  ward,  kept  in  durance  by  the  iron 
hand  of  a  guardian,  spoliator  of  her  fortune,  and  of  a  baN 
harous  step-mother.  To  possess  her,  you  must  carry  her  off 
by  force,  and  she  will  then  give  herself  to  you  heart  and  soul, 
and  prove  her  gratitude  all  her  life.  In  the  meantime  Bussia, 
to  gain  Poland,  or  delude  her,  will  make  her  fallacious  pro- 
mises, will  cause  her  to  speak  and  act  for  Russia's  behoof,  and 
to  her  own  proper  detriment,  and  you  will  run  the  risk  of  Sf  e- 
ing  her  in  the  enemies*  ranks,  in  spite  of  her,  and  as  it  were 
under  protest,  instead  of  being  ranged  on  your  side  of  the 
quarrel.  She  is  not  to  be  despised,  and  if,  with  the  limited 
resources  of  a  district  of  four  millions  of  inhabitants,  we  have 
seen  eighty  thousand  in  1830  resist  for  nearly  a  year  all  the 
forces  of  Russia,  and  although  hemmed  in  by  two  powerful 
enemies,  conquer  in  pitched  battles  forces  superior  to  them  in 
cumber  and  equipment,  and  this  without  an  able  leader,  with* 
out  foreign  aid,  what  ma^  we  not  expect  from  the  entire  na- 
tion restored  to  its  ancient  boundaries,  and  counting  thirty 
millions  of  men  P 

Every  year,  in  all  the  provinces  submitted  to  Russia,  the 
Czars  confiscate  hundreds  of  churches  and  convents  for  Ca- 
tholics of  both  sexes,  for  the  purpose  of  utilising  them   for 

.  the  advancement  of  their  own  culie^  by  filling  them  with  monks 
and  nuns  of  the  schismatic  sect.  The  Catliolic  seminaries 
are  closed,  and  the  vocation  to  the  ecclesiastical  state  is  so  be- 
set with  difficulties,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  Pole  to 
receive  holy  orders.  Among  the  bishops  hardly  a  tenth  of 
their  number  has  been  constituted  according  to  ancient  rites. 

-  The  connexion  with  the  Holy  See  has  been  severed,  and  in 
tliat  "  Kingdom  of  Poland*'  established  in  1815,  the  late 
Emperor  Nicholas  constituted  the  tmjorals  with  the  lands 
confiscated  from  the  Poles,  the  possession  of  which   demands 
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as  a  firet  condition  that  tbe  proprietor  shall  be  of  tike  Bvarian 
religion,  and  shall  also  bnild  a  church  for  the  cdefarstion  off 
the  Russian  rite^  in  a  conntrj  where  none  profess  it  cxcqiithe 
foreign  army  of  occupation*  Eussiay  with  a  viev  to  posRss 
hersdf  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  blows  load  the  trumpet  of  aa 
affected  tolerance,  while  she  seeks  to  exact  reli^ottsprhrflKgee 
from  the  Turks,  and  iropoees  her  bypoocitical  protection  on  the 
christian  Greeks.  But  go  and  see  in  Poland  the  pnctiol 
application  in  tbe  case  of  Catholics  of  this  aame  ix3lennce,Bnd 
you  will  speedfly  be  able  to  measure  the  extent  of  its  sincetity;. 
Is  it  not  obvious  that  there  exists  in  the  hafids  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  a  terrible  instrument  for  the  denmgemeiit  of  the 
plans  of  his  enemies,  and  to  assure  tohimaekf  a  powerful  Imp- 
rier  against  them,  an  instrument  to  which  we  cannot  doubt 
that  he  would  hare  recouiee  in  despair  of  success  by  other 
means'— 'it  is  to  re-establish  in  his  own  interest  against  En(^ 
Jaod  and  France,  that  same  Poland,  of  which  he  bears  tlie 
title  of  king.  Having  three  brothers,  Alexander  ooold,  if 
need  were,  name  one  ot  them  King  of  Poland,  or  bestow  the 
crown  by  investiture,  as  we  have  seen  the  heirs  of  the  Empire 
of  Germany,  and  the  son  of  Napoleon  the  ISrst,  receive  the 
title  of  King  of  the  Romans,  or  King  of  Rome.  In  ie-c»- 
tablishing  the  rights  of  the  Roman  Oaihobe  idigion,  he 
would  succeed  in  gaining  over  the  inhabitanta.  Thus  the 
powerful  weapNon  of  whioh  we  ought  to  make  eood  use  would 
be  turned  against  us,  and  the  power  of  the  Ozar  wenld  be 
advanced  still  further  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  west.  The 
Russians  will  know  that  Silesia  was  aa  integral  part->of  the 
old  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  that  many  Polish  monarebs  weae 
simultaneously  sovereigns  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  The 
necessary  force  would  not  be  wanting  to  make  available  theae 
rights,  and  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  would  then  appear  aa  JEts* 
peror  <f  the  SelavtM.  The  Russians,  tenaciouslv  obstinate  in 
their  plans  of  aggrandizement,  are  possessed  of  a  sufficiently 
sound  judgment  to  turn  to  account  the  chance  you  leave  open 
to  them.  If  they  are  convinced  that  their  conduct  has  alia* 
nated  a  great  portion  of  the  population  of  their  empire,  they 
will  readily  reform  it,  and  the  same  hands  that  traced  the 
ukases  of  persecution  will  efface  them  in  presence  of  self-in- 
terest. If  the  Poles  are  not  able  to  free  themselves  from  that 
hateful  triple  yoke,  which  transforms  into  enemies,  and  for- 
eigners to  eadi  other  a  homogeneous  raoe,  a  nation  of  brothers. 
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they  vrill  find  their  lot  ameliorated  by  restricting  the  number 
«f  their  tyniota  to  one,  bj  being  united  in  a  single  family^  and 
by  the  consolation  that  tliey  have  been  avenged  in  the  expul- 
eiob  of  their  two  other  enemies,  Prussia  and  Austria,  repent 
ing  at  iimr  leisure  their  share  in  the  ruin  of  Fohiiid.     If  the 
Pdes  omiHit  avenge  tlie  massaores  of  Prsga,  and  of  Warsaw^ 
and  the  eiile  of  tbeir  countrymen  to  Siberia^  they  will  at  least 
bsve  avenged  the   victims  of  Galicisi  of  Craoow,  of  Leopol, 
and, of  Posen,  and  the  tortured  of  Spielberg  and  Spanaau% 
It  ifl  with  this  view  that  the  Sclave  populations  lend  an  ear  to 
Bussia,  that  tliey  may  the  better  shake  off  the  yoke  of  their 
German  masters.     In  such  a  case,  the  position  of  Europe 
would  be  without  remedy,  and  the  Solaves,  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  miHions^  «lthoagh  under  a  yoke  possessing  but 
little  attraction  for  them,  established  in  the  centre  of  Europe, 
vould  be  its  absolute  masters.    It  is  then  for  Great  Britain  to 
eeize  with  alacrity  this  weapon  which  hes  at  her  feet,  and 
within  easy  reach,  before  it  be  too  late,  and  not  to  shut  her 
eyes  to  its  uses,  infinitely  more  available  then  all  Laacaster'e 
mortars  or  miiu^  rifles.   Puland,  with  the  immense  and  impo- 
sing eitent  of  her  natural  territory,  aud  with  thirty  millions  of 
ialutbitant^,can  well  atford  to  keep  on  foot  an  army  of  five  hun- 
dred  thousand  combatants  of   the  bravest    Slie  furnishes 
iheffl>  even  as  it  is,  and  at  this  very  hour,  to  fight  beneath 
foreign  «nd  hostile  flags.     Do  you  wish  to  have  them  against 
.  you,  or  with  you  P     Would  it  not  be  the  wiser  part  to  restore, 
by  a  common  accord,  to  her  former  self,  and  to  the  strength 
capable  of  efficient  resistance,    (thus  wresting  Crom  ambition 
itA  cheriahed  apple  of  discord)  that  unfortunate  Poland  for 
whose  spoils  envious  neighbours  dispute  with  each  other  for 
ages  back,  wliich  they  tear  to  pieces  at  the  whim  of  every 
scheming  cougressi,  which  has  endured  some  fifteen  dismember- 
meats^  aud  as  many  foreign  masters  at  different  epochs  P   This 
course  could  bu4  in  a   trifling  degree  weaken  conterminous 
states,  and  we  should  be  possessed  of  a  powerful  instrument  to 
guarantee  the  peace  of  Europe ;  whilst  we  should  see  des- 
troyed that  fatal  collusion  which  unites  aiidafiects  to  indemnify 
the  partitioning  powers,  and  forces  them  to  shut  tlveir  eves  to 
their  best  interest,  that  of  their  separate  and  individual  pre- 
servation^     It  is  then,  the  duty  not  merdy  of  the  British  Par- 
liament, but  likewise  of  all  the  diplomatists  and  statesmen  of 
Europe,  to  start  the  question  of  the  re'<»nstitution  of  Poland, 
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reflecting  that  the  destiny  of  the  future  is  in  their  hands^  and 
that  posterity  will  be  at  once  impartial  and  severe  in  its  judg- 
ments. The  propitious  moment  is  at  band — is  uor  ;  snatdi 
it  then — it  will  never  return  1  Let  it  be  declared  without  loss 
of  time  that  you  have  resolved  the  liberation  of  Poknd^-  and 
its  independence  to  the  utnu)st  limit  of  its  anment  boandaiie^, 
viz.,  from  the  Oder  to  the  Dnieper,  froBi  the  Black  Sea,  «tid 
the  Carpathian  Mountains,  to  the  BaUio ;  asd  then,  graiified 
in  her  desire  of  an  independent  existence,  and  capable  of  op* 
posing  a  formidable  resistance  to  the  common  enemy  of  r^ose 
and  of  humanity^  she  will  be  able  to  rely  on  her  strength,  and 
to  combat  for  your  cause,  without  being  for  ever  at  the  mercy 
of  her  neighbours.  Give  to  Poland,  so  constituted,  an  £ng* 
lish  or  French  prince,  for  sovereign,  invested  Umporarify  witk 
dictatorial  power,  for  this  form  of  government  will  be  for  a 
time  necessary,  in  presence  of  autocratic  Russia.  But  hasten ^  we 
repeat,  be  quick,  or  soon  it  will  be  no  longer  time.  The  &us* 
sian  does  not  lose  his,  and  speedily  you  may  find  no  more  Poles, 
transformed  by  fallacious  promises  which  eost  nothing,  and 
by  a  cautious  and  Machiavelian  policy.  Put  aside  the  policy 
of  these  $oudisant  great  statesmen  who  following  in  the  suite 
of  the  d^Aignillons,  the  Vergennes,  the  TaUeyramls,  the  Pitts 
and  the  Castlereaghs,  have  brought  Europe  to  this  pass. 
Strike  a  great  blow,  and  declare  to  the  face  of  the  world  the  iu* 
dependence  of  Poland,  and  that  you  will  not  lay  dowa  your 
arms  till  you  have  assured  it.  Do  not  reckon  on  a  peace 
patched  up  with  Bussia.  You  ought  to  know  what  treatioB  in 
her  hands  are  worth  ;  look  them  through,  and  you  will  aee 
whether  she  has  respected  even  one  of  them,  wheu  her  interest 
has  prompted  her  to  infringe  it. 

We  cannot  believe  that  because  of  Uie  fall  of  Sebastopoi, 
where  the  allied  armies  sustained  such  terrible  losses,  or  of 
some  doubtful  combats,  or  of  the  destruction  of  Bomarsnnd, 
which  they  have  not  been  able  to  retain,  or  because  of  our 
naval  promenades  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea»  Bussia  will 
haul  down  her  flag,  and  withdraw  her  projects  of  conquest  in 
Turkey.  And,  even  if  she  affect  to  yield,  it  will  be  only  through 
the  policy  of  reculetjpour  mieux  muter n  In  twenty  years,  in 
ten  years,  perhaps  in  five  years  hence,  she  will  be  seen  to  a^ 
tempt  anpw  the  realization  of  her  unchanging  system  of  poli- 
tics, and  profit  of  .a  time  more  propitious  to  fall  upon  Goin 
stantinople,  and  extend  her  chances  of  universal  dominion. 
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What  Nicholas  has  not  been  able  to  attain,  Alexander  will 
unceasingly  endearotir  to  reach,  and  his  soccessors  again  will 
rest  fnilhfui  in'  the  ilational  devotion  to  a  rapacious,  and  pitiless 
policy.  Nothing  but  the  re-construction  of  Poland  can  set  a 
tewft  to  these  Continual  encroachments.  Besides,  it  is  not  by 
destroying  some  Russian  vessels,  imprisoned  in  the  two  seas, 
without  6n  outlet,  or  by  ruining  Sebastopol  or  Cronstadt,  that 
Englrind,  in  this  irar  of  the  whale  against  the  rhinoceros,  will 
coiaquer  the  Russians,  but  rather  in  wrenching  from  these 
land  pirdtes,  whom  no  treaty  binds,  the  power  which  makes 
them  tertnidableto  the'colitinefnt  by  land. 

People  have  deluded  themselves  in  calculating  the  pretended 
adv»it;ag(6s,  which,  Rafter  the  ruin  of  Sebastopol,  ana  the  des- 
truction of  its'fl^t,  it  is  thought  will  make  Russia  retrograde  to 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  Petrovna.  But  they  forget  that  Russia 
wa«r  not  then  mistress  of  Little  Tartary,  nor  of  the  Crimea,  nor 
of  Moldo-Bessarabia,  nor  of  the  Caucasus,  nor  of  Finland,  nor, 
in -fine,  of  Poland.  Her  resources  are  doubled  since  then, 
and  you  leave  her  in  quiet  possession  of  them.  Her  influence 
will  not  be  the  less  extended  in  the  Danubian  provinces  of 
which  she  is  neighbour,  nor  amongst  the  Sclave  populations  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  and  of  Austria.  Her  name,  her  renown, 
hertendcTicies,  have  penetrated  even  to  the  smallest  village  of 
these  countries:  The  uneasiness  which  weighs  upon  these 
ccnmtries  awaits  a  remedy  in  the  change  of  dominion.  It  is 
not  from  Austria  we  can  expect  an  effectual  resistance  to  Rus- 
sill;  Austria  which  rules  over  populations  of  diverse  races,  and 
hostile  to  each  6ther.  It  is  not  a  whit  the  more  from  Prussia, 
whrcfa  is  in  hke  case,  and  whose  weakness  did  not  hold  out 
six  weeks  against  Napoleon  the  First.  Nor,  surely  from 
Germany  ca^  succour  come,  moved  as  it  is  in  every  direction 
by  Rnssian^  influence.  These  powers  will  always  go  with 
Russia,  to  which  power  they  are  bound  hand  and  foot  by 
the  iniquitous  partition  of  Poland,  effected  for  their  own 
detriment,  as  will  one  day  be  clear,  as  we  may  even  now 
see,  and'  tacitly  permitted  by  Europe,  to  the  shame  of  govern- 
ments elodming  to  be  called  civilized. 

Already  Austria  seems  to  lean  to  the  Western  Powers,  dis- 
regarding the  reproach  of  ingratitude  which  astute  Russia 
woUtd  fain  address  to  her,  not  forgetting  the  intervention  of 
her  arhis  in  the  Hungarian  insurrection.  However,  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  himself  has  dispensed  her  from  every  obliga- 
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tiou  of  gratitade^  by  deckuring,  in  1849,  that  it  was  in  h»o«li 
interests,  and  to  wrest  from  the  Pohis  all  expeetatioii  4if  the 
re-establishment  of  their  independence,  that  he  took  part  in 
the  war.  If  a  neighbour  aiiould  CMie  to  help  yon,  wliea 
year  honse  i^  on  fire,  it  is  the  best  of  his  play,  and  yoa  may 
pit  his  interests  against  your  gratitude ;  bol,  (oitber  stiU,  if 
this  worthy  neighbour  assists  to  pat  oat  the  fire^  only  vitb  « 
view  to  possess  himself  of  your  house  at  ttie  first  eppottatiity, 
where  is  the  imperious  necessity  for  tlianking  him  ?  OnUi- 
tude  in  such  a  case  is  just  of  that  kind  which  a  butchw  mi^t 
exact  from  a  sheep,  wlrich  he  preserves  from  tlie  wolf  fur 
purposes  of  cousomption* 

If,  then,  Austria  should,  by  the  speoial  grace  of  Ood,  «t 
length  open  her  eyes  to  the  imminent  danger  whidi  meoaoas 
her  own  national  existence ;  if  she  wouM  consent  to  restore 
that  portion  of  Poknd  which  she  has  so  unjustiy  and  eo  im- 
prudently taken  to  her  share ;  if,  in  fine,  she  would  wipe  ool 
the  stain  which  marks  the  reigns  of  Maria-Theiesa,  of  Joseph 
the  Second,  Fmncis  the  Second,  and  Ferdinand  the  First,  ahe 
would  surely  lose  nothing,  to  say  the  least,  by  adding  to  her 
empire  the  Danubian  provinces,  which,  in  assuring  to  ber  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Danube,  would  aflbrd  an  outlet  for  her 
produce,  give  her  ports  on  the  Black  Sea,  endow  her  with  the 
commerce  of  the  East  by  way  of  Trebizond,  and  annex  to  her 
subjects  a  population  which  leans  neither  to  fiussia  nor  to 
Turkey. 

The  Ottoman  empire  would  find  an  important  compensation 
in  Tiflis  and  the  Caucasus — ^inhabited  by  Musaolmaiis,  be  it 
noted — for  the  loss  of  two  Christian  provinces,  whioh  bekrag 
to  her  only  in  name. 

Sweden  would  resume  her  eway  over  the  Baltic  prorinocB, 
Finland,  Carelia^  Iiigria,  and  Esthonia. 

Livonia,  of  old,  and  for  so  long  a  period,  a  provinee  of 
Poland,  would  revert  to  this  last  named  country. 

Denmark  would  be,  as  before,  reinstalled  in  posseaaioa  of 
Norway,  in  return  for  an  army  of  one  himdred  tliousand  mcii, 
furnished  by  these  Scandinavian  kingdoms  to  the  ooaUtioA* 

Little  Tartary  and  the  Crimea  miglit  be  ooeupied,  like  the 
Ionian  Islands,  by  England,  which  would  thas  become  a 
sentinel  posted  in  advance  in  the  Black  Sea. 

Prussia,  whioh,  far  from  sympathising  with  the  Weatem 
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Powew,  has  aeoaoed  her  subjects  with  tliree  years  imprison* 
mmt  in  «  state  fortreas,  if  they  should  eulisfc  iuk>  the  13riti$h 
legioBy  forewedog  that  the  Pruasian  Poles  would  flock  io 
numbers. agaiint  the  conwon  eiiemy^  would  be  disembarrassed 
of.  becpvovinces  in  Poknd,  and  oould  augmeut  her  strength 
by  the  acquisition  of  9mh  GWrmaBi  territories  as  Holateia^ 
MeaUanbiugh,  Hanovcf  i  for  iuataiice,  whose  sovereign  mighi 
bo  proQ^tod  to  the  heioditory  tiu'one  of  Poland.  Prussia 
would  thus  procure  a  compact  population,  German  and 
Lotherao.  Agaiuj  would  it  not  be  possible,  by  another  com* 
bination,  to  give  to  the  House  of  UohenssoUern^  in  place  of 
its  patched  and  incoDgruous  kingdom  in  Qer matiy,  the  heredi- 
tary kingdom  of  Poland,  in  reuniting  to  this  latter  its  ancient 
inlegral  portions,  Polish  Ducal-Prussia,  and  Polish  Silesii^ 
ao  tliey  existed  of  old ;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Pniasian  pec^le,  properly  so  oaUed,  are  not  Oermaui  but 
Lithuanian. 

The  kingdom  of  Saxony  wonld  re-enter  its  original  limits. 

And  IVance  wonld  extend  ber  boundary  to  the  Bfaiae^  the 
Batursl  frontier  of  her  empire* 

But^  exclaim  tine  trembling  cabinet  ministers  of  Europe 
the  partisans  of  "  peace  at  any  price^^*  it  is  nothing  less  tmia 
a  general  ioutevetiimeiU  that  you  piopose  1 — Ah  I  Messieurs, 
the  partition  of  a  great  nation,  torn  to  pieces,  and  drenched  in 
bk>od>  withott  justifiabls  reason,  and  against  every  law  of 
nations;  this  incessant  persecution ;  this  revolutionary  Busso- 
Gemwn  leign  of  terror^  aimed  at  the  legitimate  nationality  of 
tlie  Polish  f&o^j  a  nationality  so  ancieut,  so  respectable,  so 
iooffeiisiYe ; — what  does  all  this  constitute,  ifnot  a^cnt^<?tw«#p 
meni  fearfully  subversive,  profitable  only  to  uniust  spoliatory 
ooolcary  to  the  general  interests  of  Europe^  aim  to  the  balance 
of  power?  Where  can  you  find  a  more  flagrant  case  of  1^- 
hnoMHiity? 

The  propoeed  arrangement  could  be  executed  with  the 
commoB  consent  of  all  the  powers  ooncerned>  and  the  decom- 
position of  an  incongrnoos  state  like  Prussia,  could  be  peace- 
ably operated  in  the  laboratories  of  the  chemists  of  diplomacy. 
iDstedi  of  a  state  with  a  precarious  existence,  prostrated  in  a 
sin^e  campaign  by  J^apoleoni  a  state  always  inconstant^  not 
daring  to  pronounce  openly  against  Russia,  you  would  obtain 
a  eaoipact  and  solid  barrier  against  the  attacks  of.  the  Colossus. 
What  is  this  pretended  and  delusory  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
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this  bauble  prattled  of  so  often^  and  always  tbrust  forward  by 
the  mountebanks  of  diploroacyy  if  they  do  not  find  themselves 
yet  strong  enougli  in  straining  their  utmost  against  the  ambi- 
tious encroachments  of  a  single  power  ?  And  what  matters  to 
humanity  the  preservation  for  a  day  of  a  state  to  useless  as 
the  Prussian  Monarcliy,  the  mushroom  growth  of  yesterday^ 
swollen  to  its  present  bulk  by  perjury  and  bad  faith,  audoiriug 
the  continuance  of  its  existence  only  to  the  same  means 
which  have  conduced  to  its  aggrandizement?  Is  it  to  aiain- 
tain  such  a  state  of  things,  that  Europe  ought  to  sacrifice  her 
independence,  her  repose,  and  the  future  of  civilization  ?  No^ 
it  is  in  no  way  a  bouleversemeni  that  we  propose,  it  is  simply  a 
restitution,  a  restoration,  there-establishment  of  powers  whose 
greatest  interest  is  to  bridle  the  ambition  of  Bussia.  Here, 
indeed,  we  see  the  establishment  of  a  solid  peace,  tlie  only  one 
which  can  exist  for  aiiy  length  of  time.  When  an  edifice  is 
menaced  with  ruin,  it  is  pulled  down  with  a  view  to  its  safe 
and  durable  reconstruction.  He  who  wills  the  eqd,  wills  the 
means.  But  it  is  not  merely  with  80,000  men,  with  two 
hundred,  or  even  three  hundred  thousand  men,  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  attain  the  proposed  object  of  redu^ijo^  the  enemy — 
we  must  make  Bussia  disgorge.  The  greatest  captain  of  mo- 
dern times,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army  of  500,000  men 
was  discomfited  by  the  Russians.  And  let  them  not  say  that 
it  was  the  frost  that  was  fatal  to  him,  that  experience  has 
taught  us  the  right  season,  and  the  right  method  of  attack. 
Why,  the  climate  is  a  steadfast  ally  of  Russia,  and  will  do 
battle  for  her  always.  It  is  not  by  attacking  the  giaot  in  his 
cave,  at  Moseow,  that  we  shall  vanquish  him,  but  in  wresting 
from  him  the  fruit  of  usurpations  outside  his  proper  frontier. 
To  amputate  his  long  arms,  and  establish  a  bulwark  against 
his  ambition,  you  must  sever  from  his  empire,  Finland,  and 
Estbonia,  Tartary,  and  the  Crimea,  and  the  Caucasus,  and  re- 
establish the  Kingdom  of  Poland  from  the  Oder  to  beyond  the 
Dnieper,  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Carpathians  to  the  Baltic, 
and  beyond  the  Dwina.  To  isolate  Russia  from  the  real  of 
Europe,  banish  her  up  to  the  Icy  Sea,  to  the  banks  ef  Xhe 
Moskowa  and  the  Kitazma,  to  the  Czarate  of  Mu9cotif,  to.  e&ce 
in  name,  and  in  fact  the  Empire  of  all  the  JSmenas,  a  title 
assumed  unjustly,  illegally,  and  counter- historieally,  this  is  the 
right  scent,  the  true  road  to  follow,  with  a  perpetual  aUiance 
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offensive  and  defensive  between  the  neighbouring  powers.  Either 
we  should  not  have  drawn  the  sword  against  Russia,  and  sub- 
mitted to  her  good  pleasure,  or,  once  having  bared  it,  we 
should  not  slieathe  it  again,  till  after  having  fully  attained  the 
end  proposed. 

The  Gzars  are  patient,  obstinate,  and  implacable  in  their 
wars  and  in  their  hatreds.  Hope  for  no  peace  from  them. 
Sooner  or  later,  if  the  means  be  left  in  their  hands,  they  will 
avenge  their  humiliation,  and  will  make  Europe  repent  of  its 
opposition,  and  of  its  imprudent  and  unreasonable  intermed- 
dling. We  must  amputate  the  limbs  of  the  wild  beast,  and 
not  content  ourselves  with  merely  paring  his  nails,  if  the  allies 
do  not  wish  that  the  cunning  diplomacy  and  bad  faith  of  Rus- 
sia should  prove  to  Europe  the  impotence  of  their  half-mea- 
sures. Russia  has  progressed  more  by  her  obscure  underhand 
dealing  even  than  by  the  successes  of  her  arms.  Peace  has 
served  her  purposes  more  than  war. 

Hardly  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  the  Tartars,  tlie  Grand 
Duke  of  Muscovy,  as  was  then  entitled  the  predecessor  of  the 
modern  Emperors,  by  appropriating  the  title  of  Emperor  cfAll 
ihe  Rusrias,  had,  by  this  step  alone,  succeeded  in  fabricating 
pretended  rights  over  those  Russian  provinces  of  which  the 
kings  df  Poland  had  been  from  time  immemorial  the  legiti- 
mate and  uncontested  sovereigns.  What  should  we  think  of 
the  Erench,  if,  because  they  are  the  proprietors  of  the  lesser 
Bretague  (or  Britanny)  in  France,  they  were  to  claim  as 
theirs  the  greater  Bretagne  (Great  Britain) ;  or,  vice  versa, 
if  the  English  we^e 'to  act  similarly  in  the  premises,  ;»i^^m 
mitiandii  ;  or,  if  the  title  of  King  of  Navarre  should  have 
furnished  an  excuse  to  the  Bourbons  for  invading  Spain,  or 
if  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  should  claim  our  Indian 
empire  ?  Never,  in  fact,  did  those  sovereigns  whose  recog- 
nised titles  were  King  of  Poland,  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania, 
Dukes  of  Russia  (or  Ruthenia)  of  Prussia,  of  Silesia,  of 
Mazovie,  of  Samogitia,  of  Courland,  of  Livonia,  of  Tschemi- 
gow,  of  Ki(9W,  of  Severia,  of  Smolensky  &c.,  nor  their  sue* 
cessors,  the  kings  of  Poland,  acknowledge  the  title  of  Emperor 
of  AU  the  Russias,  usurped  by  the  Czars  of  Muscovy.  It 
was- only  after  England  and  France  had  recognized  this  title, 
4llift^P(>land  was  obliged  to  yield  in  her  turn,  trammelled  by 
tile  eorraption  of  some  of  her  chief  rulers,  and  alarmed  by  the 
menaces  of  Catherine  the  Second,  reservitig  all  the  while  her 
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rights  to  the  Grand  Pachy  of  Rasso-Ltthaama^  Now,  it 
follows  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  the  right,  as  King  of 
Poland,  to  claim  the  Polish  provinces  hcH  by  Aortria  and 
Prussia.  From  the  title,  assumed  by  triek,  of  Bmperor  of 
All  the  Russias,  there  is  but  one  step  to  that  of  Emperor  4jf 
ike  Selavei.  In  that  case,  a  third  of  Prussia,  as  it  is  bow 
actually  constituted,  and  three-fourtha  of  Austria,  will  fail 
within  the  circumference  of  the  Russian  Esspire;  The  tcsI 
of  Europe,  undermined  by  its  influence,  and  wearied  with 
the  revolutions  of  which  it  is  constantly  the  eaose,  will  not 
cost  much  trouble  to  conquer,  and  thus  the  fiimoas  wiU  of 
Peter  the  Great  will  be  realized  to  the  letter.  What  then 
will  become  of  Christianity,  with  its  various  forms  professed 
in  Western  Europe,  persecuted  by  the  new  sect— an  absurd 
and  immoral  union  of  servitude  and  abaseme&t-^the  adoratioii 
of  the  Czar.'  UHnam  sim/alnti  votes,  said  John  Casaiflaer, 
King  of  Poland,  in  the  year  1661,  wisely  foreaeeiiig  ilm 
future  misfortune*  of  his  kingdom.  We  may  wdl  repeat  his 
words  with  anxiety. 

Human  opinion,  according  as  the  conviction  or  the  niter* 
est  of  each  may  dictate,  divides  the  human  race  into  various 
sects,  and  various  political  parties.  It  would  be  absurd  that 
any  sect  or  party  whatever  should  seek  its  interest  in  the 
annihilation  of  Poland,  or  in  the  preponderanoe  of  ihe  Musco- 
vite Empire.  In  presence  of  a  common  danger^  puerile 
rivalries  should  be  silenced,  as  quite  secondaiy  interests,  and 
yield  precedence  to  the  interest  of  humanity  in  the  mass. 
Protestant,  Presbyterian,  and  Catholic ;  Whig,  Tory,  Badical, 
Conservative,  Legitimist,  Orleanist,  Bonapartist,  Republiean ; 
the  German,  the  Austrian,  the  Bavarian,  the  8axoa-^«-each 
and  all  sliould  unite  to  preserve  the  world  from  the  iauwnent 
danger  which  menaces  it.  When  a  dike  on  the  coast  of 
Holland  is  broken  down  bv  the  sea,  all  the  inhabjtaots  without 
exception,  are  bound  to  brave  the  inundation,  and  repel  it. 
Under  the  circumstances,  surely  it  is  not  a  part  of  our  enquiry 
which  of  all  these  parties  above  m^itioned,  wiU  gain  by  the 
preponderance  of  the  triple  despotism,  eivil,  military,  and 
religious,  of  the  Czar;  because  every  one  of  those  parties, 
without  exception,  will  promiscuously  be  found  to  bend  the 
knee  before  the  knoui,  Siberia,  and  Tartaro-Muscovitef  barbar- 
ism* In  half  a  century,  one  could  not  know  an  £nghsb«an 
from  a  Bashkir^  as  far  as  the  expression^  or  rather  soppfessioa 
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of  hk  opinions  might  be  concerned,  and  the  Parisian  would 
be  transformed  into  a  Tobolskian,  whilst  his  country  would 
be  occupied  by  Cossacks  of  the  Seine,  or  of  the  Loire,  and 
the  language  of  Germany  would  be  spoken  in  the  mines  of 
Siberia.  Let  then  our  petty  rivalries  amongst  ourselves  hide 
their  diminished  heads  in  presence  of  the  overwhelming  moral 
and  national  evil  which  advances  towards  us,  and  let  us  unite 
every  human  force  to  prevent  its  progress. 

Short-sighted  politicians,  patient  to  cowardice,  think  them 
selves  privileged  to  cry  "victory  I"  when  they  have  been 
enabled  to  assure  to  their  country  a  peace  destined  to  last  for 
some  twenty  or  thirty  years,  with  a  view,  one  is  authorized  to 
imagine^  to  prepare  for  hostilities  renewed  after  the  period  shall 
have  elapsed.  This  would  do  very  well  as  far  as  regards  the 
duration  of  individual  Ufe;  but  nations  do  not  count  their  ex- 
istence by  years,  but  by  centuries,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  bequeathe  to  our  great-grandchildren  what  we  have  in* 
faerited  from  our  forefathers.  Away,  then,  with  this  selfish 
system  of  politics  which  regards  everything  from  a  merely  indi- 
vidual point  of  view,  and  guages  human  destinies  with  the 
paltry  measure  of  a  contemptible  individuality.  With  such  a 
policy,  we  can  do  nothing  but  let  Europe  slide  down  the 
fatal  decKvity  which  leads  to  barbarism  and  slavery,  to  a  general 
ruin,  from  which  England  alone  may  escape  for  some  brief 
time,  thanks  to  her  insular  position,  but  to  whiclishe,  too,  must 
finally  succumb  in  the  long  run,  once  she  loses  her  supremacy, 
with  her  Indian  empire.  Let,  then,  the  voice  of  reason  and 
of  prudence  be  heard  by  men  of  all  parties,  and  let  them  not 
resemble  poor  ants  who  disquiet  themselves  aboat  a  straw, 
without  seeing  the  formidable  enemy  of  their  race  who  is  dose- 
to  their  insect-city.  If  each  one  of  us  does  not  yield  up  his 
temporary  interest,  we  shall  all  pass  beneath  the  yoke;  Division 
is  our  weakness,  the  strength  of  unity  is  against  us,  graaped  in 
a  single  hand,  impelled  by  a  single  will,  and  in  one  direction 
6nly.  JHvistim  imperinm  dilabitur ;  via  unita  forUor.  It  is 
the  interest  of  wise  and  generous  England  to  extend  to  an 
ancient  nation,  glorious  and  chivalrous,  but  cruelly  oppressed, 
the  same  christian  hand  which  she  offers  to  the  Mussulmans. 
Do  the  indolent  Turks,  and  the  fanatical  and  faithless  Greeks, 
who  Wfty-ky  the  soldiers  of  the  west  in  the  streets  of  Athens, 
possess  a  better  right  to  our  protection,  tiian  the  brave  and 
i6yal  Poles  ?    The  statesmen  of  western  Europe  know  well 
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th0t  U  is  not  merely  to  assure  a  material  Vfdhhem^ia  Bi4t«> 
vidoals  that  they  should  restrict  their  exeiiionfi,  bul  Ihst  fli'qr 
should  pnt  forth  their  strength  to  fulfil  the  providential  i 
of  great  nations,  to  secure  uniY^nsal  jostioe  and  the  mainteii 
of  respect  for  the  rights  of  humanity.  . 

It  is  not  by  granting  precariooa  alms  to  unhappy -ixe&tgees 
that  we  are  to  pay  what  is  due  to  the  glory  of  Eagland.;  tJbee 
poor  outcasts  avail  themselves  of  your  charity  only  with  frvi^w 
to  preserve  an  existence  which  they  bum  to  sacnifkae  on  :tiie 
sltar  of  their  country.  Let  Great  Britain  oast  her  sirard  iiup 
the  scale  against  injustice,  and  show  herself  worthy  of  her  name, 
of  her  position,  and  of  the  homage  of  the  uxii verse.  In  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  United  States  of  Amori^a^  puhiie  opixiMiii  is 
certainly  in  favour  of  the  re^establishment  of  Poland  witiiia.its 
ancient  limits,  and  government  with  us  follows  psfaUc  opinifm. 
One  might  say  that  Providence  has  permitted  the  t»U  of  90 
many  governments  in  France,  to  afflict  aad  punish,  them  ior 
their  abandonment,  in  the  instance  of  PoUuid^  ol  tiw.flapsed 
cause  of  humanity.  Is  not  France,  by  position,  aad  oharagfenr, 
and  destiny^  the  armed  force  of  Provideoee,  the  BoUierof 
God  P  The  greater  her  oulpabiltty»  then,  foe  her  negloct  in 
the  past.  But,  ntno  tlie  throne  of  that  country  is.oocupied  by 
a  prince  of  firmness  of  purpose^  and  of  iadi0patidile.c6iue^(e, 
who  is  proud  to  follow  in  tbe  foot  prints  of  his  great  tebtife, 
and  who  wUl  accomplish,  with  the  co^'operation  ctf  Ett^and, 
the  scheme  which  Napoleon  the  First  had  oommeaeed.  bty-Jftie 
creation  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  but  which. th^  jbs- 
astrous  issue  of  the  campaign  of  181£  left  uncompleted. .  With 
such  an  ally.  Great  Britain  may  defy  the  woiid^  aad  what  m^j 
we  not  expect  from  two  such  powers,  when  they  ^sball  ^tici- 
pate  the  realiaation  of  the  ardent  wishes  cherished  by  all  nation? 
Is  it  possible  that  England  and  France,  aad  -  .the  frt^er 
civilized  nations  of  Europe  will  suffer,  while  hunumitypcoelaws 
everywhere  the  sacred  rights  of  liberty,  aad.  of  eqnalitf  before 
the  law,  and  of  freedom  of  conscience,  that »  horde  .of  bar- 
barians shall  advance  into  the  centre  of  Europe  hefoea  th0:&U:e 
of  an  appalled  and  stupified  universe,  to  trample  undtf  foot 
the  laws  of  eternal  justice,  and  exhibit  their  useleasnem?  shall 
it  be  proclaimed  just  and  lawful  in  the  niueteeiith  oeutaiy.  that 
men  may  be  persecuted  because  of  their  religious  belief  and 
that  it  shall  be  criminal  not  to  acknowledge  fer  their  spiritual 
chief  the  Czar  of    Muscovy  ?    Because,  forsooth,  the  Poles 
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have  not  at  heart  the  worship  of  ibe  Czar,  or  of  the  sovereign 
of  Prussia,  or  of  the  ruler  of  Austria,  though  all  the  while  they 
may  be  men  of  honour  and  probity,  good  fathers,  good  sons, 
{(ood  husbands,  and  worthy  citizens,  they  are  to  be  deemed  un« 
worthy  of  the  light  of  heaven,  and  exiled  in  the  citadel  of 
Alexander,  or  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  or  spirited  away  from 
society  into  the  cells  of  state  prisons  in  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia  1  But  in  Russia  itself  there  are  a  number  of  sects 
which  obstinately  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  monarch  as  their 
religious  chief,  and  find  themselves  a  prey  to  the  same  vexations 
as  the  Lutheran  Protestants,  and  members  of  other  christian 
communities:  They  are  called  Roskolniki,  Starovertzi,  &c.,  &c. 
This  machiavelian  persecution  is  tenacious  of  its  purpose,  and 
insinuates  ilself  into  the  bosom  of  families,  commanding  by 
positive  ordinance  that,  in  the  case  of  mixed  marriages,  where 
one  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  of  the  government  reli* 
gion,  the  children,  of  both  sexes  indiscriminately,  shall  be 
baptized  according  to  the  rights  of  the  Czarish  faith.  It  ad- 
vances to  its  end,  without  rest  or  stay,  by  the  most  secret  ways, 
and  under  pretexts  the  most  puerile  and  absurd. 

Do  you  wish  to  subject  humanity  to  so  ignoble  a  system  as 
this,  md  to  tear  from  hearts  of  men  the  rights  and  duties 
which  constitute  the  base  of  all  societies?  Do  you  wish  in 
furtherance  of  a  despot's  will,  to  tear  asunder  the  most  sensi- 
tive-fibres  of  the  human  heart,  the  love  of  country,  of  one^s 
family,' the  relations  of  father,  of  wife,  and  of  son,  the  bonds 
of  faith  the  most  intricately  woven,  and  the  most  sacred? 
We  declare  with  a  professed  conviction,  that  it  is  not  a  derisory 
aad  ephemeral  peace  which  should  be  made  with  Muscovite 
'despotism,  but  a  crusade  of  civilization,  of  justice,  of  the 
lights  of  the  human  race,.against  barbarism,  against  syslem- 
fi^ic  oppression,  and  for  the  complete  re-construction  of 
Poland.  We  should  be  grateful  to  Providence  that  the 
enemy  himself,  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  has  furnished  us  with 
80  happy  an  opportunity  for  waging  a  war  so  just.  The  year 
185S  will  be  the  most  memorable  of  which  there  is  record 
in  the  annals  of  Czarism ;  it .  was  then  that  commenced  tlie 
definitive  decadenoe  of  a  monster  state,  and  the  restoration 
ot  nfttiooslities  which  it  vainly  sought  utterly  to  devour. 
-  The  sahimniators  of  the  Poles,  interested  in  their  spoilation, 
and  tha  leaders  of  the  peace-at-all -price  diplomacy,  the  former 
to  justify  the  infamous  partition,  the  latter  to  shut  their  eyes 
61 
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tx>  the  difBcntties  of  a  re-constrnction  of  Sarope,  hftve  cried 
oat  against  the  Poles  as  tarbulent  rerolutioiusts.  Not  so  ! 
If  the  Poles  arise,  it  is  to  vindicate  their  imprescriptable 
national  rights,  their  place  in  the  free  light  of  heaven.  It 
is  to  defend  themselves,  as  it  is  the  right  of  every  man  to  do, 
from  extermination  en  masse,  snch  as  is  unheard  of  in  the 
history  of  civilized  nations.  It  is  not  the  Poles  who  are 
revolutionary  in  Poland,  but  the  Russians,  the  Prussians,  and 
the  Attstrians.  It  is  not  the  instrument  employed  to  extract 
three  btillets  from  the  body  of  a  soldier  that  should  be  called 
revolutionary,  but  the  bultets  themselves.  It  is  not  the  emetic 
employed  to  expel  a  poison  which  ought  to  be  considered 
revolutionary,  but  the  poisonons  substance  which  has  produced 
the  fever,  and  endangered  the  suflFerer's  life.  If  some  Poles 
have  taken  part  in  revolutions  which,  in  appearance,  seemed 
foreign  to  their  country's  particular  and  restricted  interests, 
it  is  to  beobserved  that  it  was  always  against  that  country's  eac- 
mies;  If  they  have  served  under  foreign  flags,  it  was  with  a  view 
to  merit,  at  the  price  of  their  blood,  the  succour  of  France,  and 
of  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  to  return,  by  means  of  that 
succour,  to  their  hearths  devastated  by  the  orders  of  the  sover- 
eigns of  Eussia,  Prussia  and  Austria.  Go,  blame,  if  you  will, 
the  man  who  throws  himself  into  the  water  to  escape  the  bite 
of  three  venemous  reptiles.  It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  these 
hypocritical  accusations,  and  to  this  odious  abuse  of  words  of 
which  oppressors,  interested  in  calumniating  their  victims^ 
are  quick  to  avail  themselves.  Tfie  Poles  were  treated  as 
revolutionists,  rebels,  and  jacobins,  when  tlray  were  defend- 
ing their  territory  (invaded  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria) 
and  evinced  their  willingness  to  curb  the  excess  of  popular 
privileges,  and  to  strengthen  the  monarchy,  by  rendering  it 
nereditary  through  the  constitution  of  May  1791.  They  are 
treated  as  revolutionists  because  they  claim  back,  in  rotam  for 
their  blood,  their  country  usurped  by  strangers.  Give  them 
something  to  preserve,  and  they  will  be  conservatives.  How 
is  it  possible  for  them  to  be  conservalive,  when  they  possess 
nothing  except  the  wrongs  which  foreign  oppression  has 
inflicted  ?  What  are  they  to  be  conservative  of?  Of  the  abulia 
tion  of  their  nationality,  forsooth,  of  the  prevention  of  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  of  the  extirpation  of  their  language, 
of  the  name  of  Rueeians  with  which  they  are  honored  in  one 
place,  of  Prussians  in  another,  of  Ausirians  elsewhere? 
Thos^  amongst  them  who  still  enjoy  some  fortune,  some  place. 
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«oni0  positaon,  do  not  widh  for  such  possessiona  at  the  price 
of  their  nationality,  of  their  faith,  of  their  convictions,  of 
their  honor ;  and  we  are  of  opinion,  further,  that  they  deserve 
praise,  and  not  blame ;  should  these  men,  too,  be  conserva- 
live  of  the  degradation  with  which  the  invader  has  covered 
tliem  ?  What  is  there,  on  the  contrary,  more  noble  than  this 
devotion  to  calamity,  this  fidelity  to  misfortune,  this  exclusive 
^culte  of  honor  and  of  ancient  traditions,  this  solidarity  of  the 
present  with  preceding  ages  ?  Behold  a  genuine  nationality  ! 
What  true  Englishman  would  refuse  to  do  as  much  under 
similar  cirsumstances  ?  His  forefathers  would  rise  from  the 
grave  to  reproach  him  with  his  cowardice,  and  to  renounce 
hiax  in  his  barlesque  disguise,  from  which  they  could  not  see 
frhai  possible  good  could  arise  to  their  degenerate  descendant. 
Death  would  be  preferable  to  such  a  state  of  things  as  this. 

Nineteen  centuries  ago  the  injustice  of  a  savago  and  fanat- 
ical horde,  and  the  weakness  of  a  Roman  prefect,  condemned 
ibe  Jmt  to  the  ignominious  punishment  of  the  cross ;  not- 
withstanding, posterity  has  erected  altars  to  the  pretended 
tmminal,  and  tlie  effigy  of  his  gibbet  is  become  the  symbol 
of  redemption.  And  there  are  yet  to  be  found  men  who 
mail  that  an  entire  nation  should  be  proscribed  and  sufTer 
martyrdom,  without  complaint,  without  enUsting  general  pity, 
before  the  feoe  of  the  scribes  and  pimrisees  of  modern  times. 
Bat  the  justice  of  God  will  take  its  course.  To  doubt  it  is 
io  doubt  the  divine  existence. 

As  for  you,  gallant  and  wortiry  Poles,  whom  we  cannot  but 
love  and  esteem,  since  we  have  counted  many  of  your  coun- 
trymen amongst  our  intimate  friends;  whose  virtues  have 
taught  us  to  appreciate  your  nation,  as  for  you,  brave  people, 
ire  say  to  yon,  hope,  hope  on  I  It  is  impossible  that  Europe 
can  continue  to  sacrifice  you  longer,  yon  and  her  own  tranquil- 
lity, to  an  inordinate  and  unbridled  ambition,  which  unceas- 
ingly troubles  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  menaces  Christian 
Civilization.  She  will  yet  establish  in  Poland,  re-emistituted 
within  its  ancient  limits,  a  wise  and  stable  heredUary  govern- 
Qient,  such  as  your  fathers  endeavoured  to  introduce  by  the 
memorable  constitution  of  the  3rd  May,  1791,  when  the  Rus- 
sians, "  in  the  name  of  liberty,  and  vindication  of  the  principle 
of  election/' — such  was  their  lying  plea — invaded  what  was 
le^t  of  your  territory,  to  maintain  ancient  abuses  but  too 
favourable  to  their  ambition  ;    precisely  as  in  our  day,  fearing 
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the  progress  of  Turkey,  on  the  rond  to  escape  from  their  dotni- 
nation,  they  have  invaded  that  Empire,  **  in  the  name  of  per- 
secuted  Christianity/* 

And  let  it  not  be  believed,  on  the  faith  of  the  assertions  of 
the  partitioning  powers,  that  Poland  has  been  Hussianized  in 
this  Province,  and  Germanized  in  that  other,  because  Modlin  is 
officially  called  Novogeorghiefck,  or  Gdansk  as  officiall? 
Danzig,  or  that  the  Polish  provinces  have  lost  their  national 
spirit  with  their  national  names.  Once  remove  the  foreign  in- 
fluence, and  the  Poles,  become  more  Polish  since  the  partition, 
will  soon  forget  the  Bussian  geography,  as  we  may  venture  to 
say,  of  their  country.  Even  the  Germans  and  Kussians,  there 
established,  will  Polandtze,  and  demand  to  change  their  names. 
We  have  seen  more  than  one  such  example,  and  amongst  the 
persecuted  patriots  of  Poland,  are  numbered  many  bearing 
names  of  German  origin,  l^esides,  the  German  nation  has 
nothing  to  lose  by  fraternization.  Does  it  not  possess  suffi- 
cient territory  of  its  own,  a  numerous  population,  immense 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  resources,  without  seeking  to 
introduce  into  its  bosom  a  foreign  element,  which,  iustead  of 
revigorating,  can  only  hasten  its  decomposition  ? 

The  Rus^sian  people  itself,  disengaged  from  all  heterogeneous 
elements,  which  have  principally  for  effect  to  retain  it  in  bar- 
barism and  slavery,  by  rendering  it  odious  to  all  nations,  will 
find  a  positive  gain  in  returning  to  its  own  national  unity, 
rather  than  in  maintaining  all  the  costly  apparatus  of  factitious 
strength.  Laborious  and  industrious,  the  Russian  peasant  will 
be  no  lunger  torn  from  his  family  and  his  hearth,  to  perish  in 
the  desert  and  in  the  snow,  in  combating  for  the  ambition  of 
his  sovereign,  llie  Russian  merchant,  skilled  in  business, 
will  ocfjupy  himself  in  commercial  pursuits ;  the  nobles  will 
be  enabled  to  enjoy  their  fortunes  in  peace,  witliout  being  dea* 
poiled  of  them  by  pseudo  gratuitous  and  patriotic  gifts,  to 
their  individual  injury,  to  that  of  their  creditors,  and,  moreover, 
will  be  free  to  collect,  by  travel  in  countries  more  advanced 
than  their  own,  the  fruits  of  experience  and  progress,  which 
they  may,  at  their  return,  diffuse  around  them  for  the  general 
benefit. 

Europe  will  be  amply  compensated  for  the  expenses  of  war,  by 
a  solid  peace,  and  the  vast  territory  of  Poland  will  open  to  the 
commerce  of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  a  new  market  for 
their  manufactures,  a  market  now  only  encumbered  with  the 
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coarse  products  of  Eussia.  To  gain  the  country  to  us,  it 
would  suffice  to  favour  the  importaliou  of  its  com,  the  staple 
products  of  its  soil,  product  indispensable  to  bumanitj,  and 
the  privation  of  which  is  too  often  felt  amongst  us.  The  protec- 
tive policy  and  final  restrictions  of  Russia  have  tied  up  the 
Polisli  provinces  by  a  customs^  system,  (as  formidable  as  her 
fortresses),  by  which  almost  every  thing  is  prohibited.  Poland 
would  open  to  us  a  market  of  30,000,000  of  men.  Again, 
our  exuberant  population,  instead  of  seeking  its  fortune  in 
America,  to  swell  there  the  roll  of  our  antagonists,  could 
establish  itself  in  the  immense  and  fertile  plains  of  Poland, 
which  extend  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  Kotschoubey, 
(metamorphosed  into  Odessa  in  1792),  situated  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  an  ancient  Polish  province,  would  then  become  a  Polish 
port,  open  to  the  English,  where  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Algeria,  and  Egypt  would  send  their  ships. 
The  German  emigrants,  instead  of  being  useless,  and  some- 
times hostile  to  us,  would  serve  our  cause,  and  strengthen  still 
more  the  bulwark  opposed  to  Itussia.  We  should  find  our 
language  and  our  brethren  in  a  land,  which  has  hitherto  been 
less  known  to  us  than  Brazil  or  Thibet,  and  our  name  and 
our  power  would  be  hailed  there  with  blessings.  We  witness 
with  transport  the  approach  of  the  *'good  time  coming,"  for 
Poland  must  be  re-established  in  its  integrity,  and  in  all  its 
ancient  power.  The  security  of  England,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  European  nations,  demand  it.  It  is  with  the 
armed  population  of  Poland,  torn  from  the  plough,  and  driven 
to  death  in  the  gorges  of  the  Caucasus  and  in  the  plains  of 
Persia,  that  the  Czar,  the  ignotus  haeres  of  the  throne  of  the 
Piasts  and  the  Jagellons,  menaces  our  Indian  possessions, 
seeking,  by  possessing  himself  of  Khiva  and  of  Afghanistan, 
to  clear  the  way  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  the  plains  of 
ludostan.  Let  us  not  be  so  childish  as  to  think  that,  because 
we  have  destroyed  Bomarsund  and  ruined  Sebastopol,  we 
can  go  quietly  to  sleep.  The  ambitious  projects  of  Hussia, 
fettered  for  a  time  in  the  Black  Sea,  will  turn  to  Persia,  which 
she  equally  covets,  and  strike  out  a  path  by  Trebizond  to 
Constantinople.  That  which  she  cannot  do  in  Europe,  she 
will  try  to  do,  with  better  chance  of  success,  in  Asia,  where 
she  intrigues  incessantly  in  the  dark. 

Let  us  not  rely  upon  a  politic,  time- serving  course,  which  has 
led  us  astray,  to  our  discredit,  for  fully  a  century.     Do  you 
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call  politic  the  conduct  of  Prussia,  trhich,  after  liaving  eicited 
the  Poles  in  1 790  to  a  desperate  resistance  against  the BraasiaTui 
then  preparing  to  invade  Poland,  after  having  signed  an  alliance 
with  Poland  against  BusRiai  introduced  her  own  troops  into 
the  Polish  provinces^  the  last  fragments  of  the  Kingdom,  to 
partition  the  country  with  Russia,  and  to  occupy  Warsaw 
herself?     Was  not  this  the  height  of  perfidy?    Do  Buch 
acquisitions  confer  a  right  ?    Do  they  not  constitute  a  forcible 
theft  ?    Should  not  such  examples,  issuing  from  the  bosom  of 
regular  governments,  npset  all  popular  notions  of  what  is  just, 
lawful,  or  moral  ?  It  is  to  JSngland  that  belongs  the  honour  of 
remedying  the  evil  a  rising  from  this  bonleversemetU  of  all  con- 
fidence, the  fruitful  and  natural  course  of  so  many  revolutionsw 
When  crowned   kings  thrust  good   faith  aside,  to  follow  tlie 
interests  of  self,  what  are  we  to  expect  from  their  peoples  ? 
The  sovereign  who  appropriates  to  himself  the  property  of  his 
neighbours  may  expect  a   similar  conduct  from  his  subjects, 
as  well  as  the  reclamation  of  his  usurped  acquisitions.     It  is 
the  balance  of  accounts^  give  to  Oaesar  the  things  belonging 
to  Caesar.     Nations,  like  Caesar,  have  also  their  rights ;  &ilus 
populi  ultima  ratio.    Are  Englishmen  so  degenerate  that 
they  refuse  to  protect  openly,  and  before  all  the  world,  the  cause 
of  humanity,  trampled  under  the  feet  of  perfidy  and  of  despo- 
tism ?     And  yet  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  good  intentions  of 
England  are  paralysed  by  ill  founded  fears  of  the  insufficiency 
of  its  resources,   and  the  enormous  expenditure  which  this 
gigantic  struggle  necessitates.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
present  war  is  ratlier  more  serious  than  that  which  we  waged 
against  tlie  Chinese   empire,  and   that   the   fortifications  of 
Cronstadt  and  Sebastopol  have  been   found  more  formidable 
than  those  of  Shangai  and  Canton.     We  know,  too,  that  the 
Russians  of  our  time,  numbering  in  their  ranks,  Poles,  Swedes, 
and  Germans,  have  made  immense  progress  in  the  art  of  war, 
and  arc  somewhat   more   efficient   than  their  ancestors  the 
Tartars ;  certainly,  we  are  not  ignorant  that  the  Russian  army 
is   better  equipped  tlmn   the  Chinese,   and  that  those  same 
Muscovites,  who  close  their  froutiers  against  every  liberal  and 
commercial  import,  never  tire   in  following  tlie  track  of  Euro- 
pean improvements  in  military  science.     Let  us  not  say,  with 
an  orator  of  a  neighbouring  country,  that  English  blood  belongs 
exclusively  to  England,  and  French  blood  to  France.     Is  not 
humanity  obliged,  by  a  solidarity  of  interest,   to  sustain  its 
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geueral  int^e^ts  against  all  dangers,  as  much  as  each  individual 
belongs  to  his  country  ?  QuidAodie  mihiy  eras  tibu  Does  not 
ibis  egotistical  phrase  tend  to  leave  the  weak  at  the  mercy  of  the 
strong,  in  rending  the  bonds  of  Christian  fraternity  ?  Let  us 
not  than  lose  our  courage,  or  abandon  ourselves  to  a  fatal 
lethargy.  Above  all,  let  it  not  be  recounted  in  the  annals 
of  history,  that,  since  France  has  not  repaid  the  devotion  of 
Polnu^,  exhibited  on  the  battle  fields  of  Europe,  Africa,  and 
America,  England  also,  strong  in  a  government  based  on  liberty 
and  justice,  nas  been  faithless  to  her  providential  mission,  in 
contributing  her  aid  to  rivet  the  fetters,  and  to  retain  under  an 
insupportable  yoke,  a  chivohrous  people,  worthy  of  the  sym- 
pathies of  humanity. 

Again,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  complete  restoration  of 
Poland  is  amongst  the  decrees  of  Providence  ?  If  the  nation 
did  not  succed  in  its  insurrection  of  1830,  it  is  because 
Providence  allotted  to  her  the  sufferings  of  defeat  and  disap- 
pointment only  to  render  her  resurrection  in  the  future  more 
glorious  after  her  martyrdom.  In  scattering  thousands  of  men 
of  all  classes  far  from  their  country  amongst  strange  peoples 
and  far  lands,  has  not  the  Divine  Buler  disposed  their  return 
enriched  with  the  fruits  of  travel,  and  illumined  by  the  lights 
o£  civilization  which  Aussia  has  sought  to  extinguish  on  their 
native  soil.  The  justice  of  Heaven  is  patient,  because  it  is 
eternal,  and  the  passing  sufferings  of  humanity  are  the  steps 
of  an  enduring  progress. 

But,  before  the  destiny  of  Europe  be  decided  on,  would  it 
iK>t  be  right  well  from  prudential  motives,  as  from  a  sense  of 
equity,  to  call  to  her  counsels  some  Poles  acquainted  with  the 
mot^l  and  physical  state  of  their  country,  and  devoted  to  its 
ii^tere^ts  ?  Why  should  not  the  Polish  nation,  unjustly  blotted 
fromoui;  the  map  of  Europe,  and  which  has  the  greatest  inter-' 
est  in  continuing  within  bounds  the  now  unmeasured  ambition 
of  Kussia,  be  represented  in  a  general  congress,  where  it» 
enlightenment,  its  strength,  and  its  devotedness,  might  cast 
theu  due  weight  into  the  scale  of  deliberations  ?  Let  us  adopt 
the  measures  indispensable  for  establishing  on  a  solid  and  just 
basis  that  peace  which  tlie  universal  world  may  reasonably 
expect  from  a  full  statement  of  right,  and  a  general  display  of 
strength.  There  exists  no  means,  adequate  to  circumscribe 
the  Uussian  empire,  other  than  the  complete  re^constitution  of 
Poland  in  its  ancient  possessions.     The  Russian  people  itself. 
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tiffed  out  -vitfa  the  f^  of  the  modem  Atiihs  and  TamMlMieB 
which  the  Gears  affect  at  its  expense,  wiH  only  be  too  haippj 
to  find  a  tranquil  ocaopaiion  in  an  honest  indnstiy  empbviA 
for  ita  adyancemeiit  at  hoiKVBy  dnd  the  advantage  of  ita  peace- 
able neighbours.  It  will  cease  to  be  thescoufige^ifOod  of 
those  latter  times,  and  Enroj^e  will  not  be  in  the  necessitt  of 
keepmg  up  inrmeBse  armaneittti  by  land  and  sea^  'at* an  enor- 
mous cost  of  teasnre^  to  watob  the  Baltic  a»d  Waak  Sea* 
Then,  and  then  only,  will  be  re^establislmd  the  true '  biduoe 
of  power,  for  the  tranqniliity  and  prospenty  of  the  human  mee, 
and  a  final  peace,  thus  solidly  secured^  and  the  freedom  of  tradle 
which  will  be  its  resnlt^  will  more  tfaati'  compensate  the  ex« 
penses  of  a  just,  honorable^  and  ptovidenlial  "war. 


Art.  VII.~THE  WAK  AND  THE  FUTITRE. 

1.  Speech  of  Lord  PalmerBtan^aiMoiMey*    Eeportedin ''The 
.  Times/  October  6th.  1855. 

2*  Speech  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  at  Gla$gow»    Sepoffted  in 

"The  Times/'  October  18th,  1855. 
3.  Leiier  of  Mchard  CaMen,  E^sq.,  Jif.P.      Addressed    to 

Edward  Baineg,  Esq.,  Editor  of  "The  Leeds  Mercuiy.*' 
i.  "  The  Times/'    Monday,  November  5ih,  1855. 

The  first  act  of  the  tremendous  war4ragedy  in  the  East  ia 
over  !  The  varied  scenes  of  fearrulness  that  crowded  on  eaoh 
other  during  the  past  eleven  months  have  been  appropiiafdy 
wound  up  in  one  grand  concluding  clioiax  of  t^ror  and  des« 
traction.  Mad  and  desperate  assault — as  desperate  and  as 
fierce  resistance — murdeilbus  checks  and  most  nurderoos 
advances, — the  last  furious  and  couvulsive  agony  of  the  aan- 
guinary  siege, — and  then  the  melting  away  of  the  foe-^ihe 
half-astonished,  half-exhausted  pause  of  the  vietors^^theD 
lurid  cloud  after  lurid  cloud  and  thunder  after  thunder  from 
wide-wasting  exploeions  of  forts  and  magazine8,--*Hea¥en'8 
artillery  meanwhile  commingling  in  the  horrid  din-^and  when 
the  burly  has  sunk  aud  the  vision  at  length  Ims  deared^  and 
men's  minds  have  resumed  their  powers^  the  gaUant  asd 
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uodiJitsled^  eneniy  seen  to  bare  withdrawn  in  safety  to  the 
opposite. above,  and  Sabastopoi  at  len<;tb  in  oar  haDds^-^sueh 
hiive  been  the  treraendotis  accessories  that  went  to  make  up 
the  final  grand  and  mighty  tableau  in  the  first  part  of  the 
tftanio  ddnte^  in  the  £ast. 

'  While  yet  there  is  a  panse — while  we  are  awaiting  snA 
wonderhigat  the  tardy  telegraph^^whiie,  in  short,  all  Europe 
is  in  anxiotd  attention  and  expectancy — there  may  be  a  fitting 
moment  toglanee  at  the  dim  shadows  of  the  future,  and  try 
to  shape  them  cut  as  they  may  presently  reveal  themseires  to 
all.  To  make  even  a  step  in  this  direction  it  is  indispensable 
that  we'  should  have  at  l^st  a  general  idea  of  the  position  and 
relations  among  themselves  of  the  various  nations  whose  des*' 
tinies  must  be  influenced  and  ruled  by  the  great  events  which 
there  is  so  much  reason  to  believe  to  be  approaching. 

England  and  France  stand  together  even  more  firmly  and 
cordially  than  before;  the  stamp  of  considerable  successes 
having  given  as  it  were  fresh  strength  and  ratification  to  the 
bond  which  has  so  happily  united  them  for  the  last  two  vears. 
Both  have  suffered^  and  suffered  deeply,  in  the  waste  of  blood 
and  treasure — the  blood  of  their  bravest  and  best,  and  the 
stored  and  harvested  wealth  of  a  long  peace  and  world-wide 
cxNumeree.  But  life,  and  vigour  and  power  are  unabated  with 
either,  and  more  than  all,  the  liigh  and  generous  purpose, 
tfa^  firm  and  strong  will,  and  unflinching  and  most  determined 
perseverance,  these  are  theirs  even  more  eminently  and  fully 
than  ever.  And  whoever  may  join  them,  whoever  may  hold 
ofl",  or  whoever  may  oppose,  onward  those  two  great  nations 
— the  leading  nations  of  the  world — will  most  certainly  go, 
until  what  it  may  without  too  much  boldness  be  called,  their 
high  and. heaven- decreed  mission  be  accomplislied,  and  Europe 
and  civilization  be,  for  at  least  another  half  century,  secured 
iigainst  the  insolent  menaces  and  the  fell  and  grasping  designs 
of  the  barbarians  of  the  north. 

Bussia,  the  other  great  leading  party  in  the  Eastern  struggle, 
baa  suffered  still  heavier  loss  in  men  and  money,  and  a  loss 
beyond  all  calculation  in  moral  power  and  prestige,  by  reason 
of  her  defeats.  But  she  is  resolute,  most  fiercely  resolute,  and 
unbending  still.  And  the  signal  discomfiture'  of  our  early 
hopes  and  expectations,  founded  on  the  stories,  predictions, 
and  pretentious  calculations  of  some  of  our  writers,  who  led 
tbe  puUie  to  believe  that  Bussia  was  far  inferior  in  resources 
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and  military  genius  to  what^  to  our  heavy  cost,  we  have  foand 
her^  suggests  and  enforces  moderation  and  caution  in  judging 
of  her  present  condition,  and  trumpet-tongaed  reminds  us  of 
the  golden  maxim,  *'  Never  deapise  your  enemy  V 

Austria  holds  the  Danubian  Principalities,  and  holds  aloof 
from  the  great  debate  in  arms  that  is  to  settle  not  only  their 
important  destiny,  but  that  of  the  Umpire  with  which  they 
have  been  connected.  Loud-tongued  and  direly  wcathful  are 
the  organs  of  poblic  opinion  in  England  in  their  denunoiationa 
of  Austria^  because  she  lias  not  thrown  in  with  the  allies  in 
thdr  struggle.  Cowardice,  duplicity,  and  slavish  obsequious- 
ness and  subserviency  to  Russia,  are  the  least  of  the  compli* 
mentary  phrases  which  are  used  in  her  regard,  and  he  would 
be  a  bold  man  indeed  who,  at  least  in  England,  would  venture 
to  say  a  word  in  her  defence.  In  Ireland  we  are  but  too  apt 
to  borrow  our  opinions  of  foreign  countries  and  foreign  events 
from  our  British  neighbours,  and  therefore  in  Ireland  too 
there  is,  at  least  to  some  extent,  a  danger  of  coming  in  for 
some  share  of  the  obloquy  in  which  Austria  is  held,  if  even  a 
suggestion  be  tlirown  out  that  she  may  turn  out  to  have  been 
harshly  judged  and  inconsiderately  condemned*  Even  at  the 
risk  specified,  we  avow  we  are  of  the  latter  way  of  thinking* 

Against  one  leading  and  favorite  charge  upon  Austria,  that 
of  having  by  her  military  occupation  of  the  Danubian  Prinei- 
palities,  set  free  a  Russian  army  to  go  to  swell  the  battalions 
opposed  to  us  in  the  Crimea,  may  well  be  set  the  fact  that  by 
the  step  in  question  she  really  liberated  the  left  wing  of  our 
array,  and  enabled  us  to  make  up  something  of  a'  respectable 
farce  for  the  Crimean  expedition.  Had  our  soldiers  been 
doomed  to  a  campaign  in  the  pestilential  marshes  of  Uie 
Dobrutscha,  the  destruction  of  hfe  amongst  them  would  hav^ 
been  far  speedier  and  more  extensive  than  in  the  worst  months 
of  the  leaguer  of  Sebastopol,  while  the  seasoned  and  acclima- 
tized Russians  would  have  lost  far  less  in  proportion.  And 
we  should  not  have  had  in  aid  of  our  fatit  diminishing  and 
outnumbered  army,  either  the  protection  of  lines  and  entrench- 
ments as  in  the  Crimea,  nor  anything  approaching  to  the 
powerful  degree  of  assistance  and  co-operation  we  received 
there  from  our  French  allies.  The  number  that  perished  in 
one  not  very  protracted  reconnaissance  of  theirs  in  the 
Dobrutscha,  in  the  early  summer  of  last  year,  was  unpreceden- 
ted even  in  some  of  the  severest  trials  of  their  African  experi- 
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eBce ;  being  in  fact  in  a  ratio  that  would  have  very  speedilj 
rendered  their  army  ineffective,  had  it  gone  on. 

If  these  considerations  have  failed  of  producing  their  pro- 
per effect^  or  in  truth  have  been  completely  ignored  and  pass- 
ed over  by  the  press  and  platform  denunciators  of  Austria 
in  England,  there  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  in  the  circum- 
stance of  an  equal  disregard  of  other  considerations  deduced 
from  the  subsisting  effects  upon  the  former  country  of  the 
Ikdian  and  Hungarian  struggles  in  the  melancholy  and  dis^ 
aslroos  year  L848.  Somethings  nay,  perhaps  a  great  deal,  of 
self-reproach  should  mingle  with  the  feelings  that  a  recall  of 
those  events  to  memory  would  excite.  In  those  struggles, 
eapeciaUy  in  that  of  Hungary,  the  waste  of  military  resources, 
including  under  that  term  the  waste  of  money — the  sinews  of 
war — ^was  enormous,  and  to  this  day  Austria  suffers  heavily  in 
consequence)  and  is  likely  so  to  do  for  some  time  to  come.  But 
tbemovememta  in  her  Itsdiau  and  Hungarian  dominions,  wliioh 
caused  this  terrible  waste  had  not  merely  the  loudly  expressed 
sympathies  of  tlie  British  public,  but  were  indisputably  stim- 
ulated to  a  certain  extent,  and  to  a  certain  degree  aided  un- 
derhand  by  the  British  ministry  of  the  day.  They  were  thus 
rendtfed  the  more  obstinate,  and  more  weakening  to  Austria, 
without  diminishing  in  the  least  the  overwhelming  and  finally 
prevailing  chances  against  their  ultimate  success. 

There  is  a  retributive  jusfcjce  in  the  course  of  the  affairs  of 
nations,  as  in  those  of  indivioual  men :  Qreat  Britain  was  acces- 
sary to  the  weakening  an(f  hampering  of  Austria,  and  now  in 
Great  Britain's  need,  she  finds  to  her  cost  tliat  her  policy 
in  this  respect  was  only  too  successful.  Austria  is  financially 
and  strategetically  if  we  may  so  use  the  word,  unable  to  assist 
her.  The  exchequer  of  Austria  is  at  too  low  an  ebb  to  supply 
the  wasteful  stream  of  a  war^-expenditure^  and  the  unsettled 
state  of  things  in  Hungary,  and  northern  Italy,  detain  large 
bodies  of  troops  in  those  territories,  which  else  might  have 
been  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  allies.  It  should  too, 
be  recollected  in  connexion  with  this  point,  that  Austria  has 
to  guard  herself  upon  her  Russian  and  her  Prussian  frontiers, 
the  former  of  300  miles,  and  the  latter  augmented  by  the  fron- 
tiers of  several  smaller  German  states  in  amity  and  league 
with  Prussia,  whose  duplicity,  disignini^ness  and  undeniable 
leanings  towards  Eussia,  render  her  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  especially  dangerous  to  Austria. 
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<  It  canuot  assuredly  be  necessary  at  tliU  age  ofilie  vS^a  &^gQ 
into  auy  detail  of  proofs  to  8how  the  coBiuviuice  of  JEh^aim^ 
with  the  revolotionary  p»rty  in  Aastrian  Italy,  ^as  elsewhere) 
and  her  bostility  to  Austria.  The  fact«  are  patent/esWbfi^ed 
and  incontestable,  and  indeed  are  made  rather  the  silly  acta  erf 
glorification  by  the  organs  of  English  publio  opiiuo^,  thaa  oif 
attempted  concettlineiit  or  regret.  In  the  following. brier  ex.^ 
tnacts  from  a  very  interesting  German  work  tranl^afefl  'fey'Afe 
Earl  of  EUesmere,  and  entitled  Military  Events  in  lta^,'Twi^ 
1849,  there  are  passages  relative  to  the  conduct  of  English 
ministers,  and  England  herself,  towards  Au9tri  a,  whioh  we  cas- 
not  forbear  quoting,  coming  as  they  do  from  a  pubKcatron  and 
an  author  thus  spoken  of  by  Lord  tUlltimfitt  in  bis  editorid 
preface: 

««  Among  nninerons  worlcs  9D  the  sttbyect  ^f  thc^  nuMtary  tfaaaag 
tiMis  of  1848  and  1849»  which  have  appeared  in  che  Gkranan  langikige, 
I  have  met  with  few  which  do  not  rder  t4^  the  oarmtire  here .  |ra«»- 
lated  as  one  of  great  merit  and  high  aUhwi^.  A  iSwba  JhTt  ^kth, 
the  author  may  claim  exemption  iVom  the  atremger  ^t^  jitmnhi^ 
partialities,  which  might  be  ezpeeted  to  iafluenoe  «&  AQ6tiiaii«  .^r  'a 
Fiedmontese." 

With  this  brief  introduction  and  recommendation,  we  pro- 
ceed to  give  the  extracts  to  which  we  have  refecred:.^! —  .  .     . 

"Lord  Palmerston  in  1848,  decUred  himself,  in  the  naW  of 
Eoglandi  in  favor  of  all  the  innovations  at  issue  in  Northem  Italj» ; 
and  bestowed  upon  the  cabinet  of  Austria  the  ironical  advice,  that  It 
should  assist  the  struggles  of  the  states  of  Italy  engaged  |n  the 
pursuit  of  reforms.        ♦  *  •  ♦  •  * 

The  chiefs  of  the  party  of  Toung  Italy  and  their  subservient  agent 
Charles  Albert  the  Sardinian  Kmg,  were  encouraged  in  their  projeotri 
agaii^t  Austria,  hj  the  apparent  manifestation  of  inorea^ing  ill  wiU 
towards  her,  on  the  part  of  some  groat  power? — of  JSqgla^  io 
particular. 

Those  indeed  who  had  reclconed  on  advantage  to  tde  caaie  (»f 
revolutionary  Italy  from  the  elevation  of  Lotus  Kappteon  Iq  tbe 
Presidency  of  Franee«  found  themselves  disappointed.,  The  -ui^orify 
of  the  French  nation  hod  suffered  too  recently  an(}  top.severj^ly  firom 
civil  conflict,  and  had  too  much  reason  to  trembly  for  tbe*?^curity 
of  property  at  home,  to  allow  themselves  to  be  hurried  rashjy'jnto  a 
great  foreign  war.  It  was  nevertheless  certain  that  should  Pied- 
mont recommence  her  game  against  Austria  when,  and  how  she 
would,  France  would  not  allow  either  her  suppression  9fi  an  inde- 
pendent state,  nor  even  the  transference  of  any,  the  slightest  portion 
of  her  territory  as  a  consequence  of  her  eventual  defeat^  So  far  at 
least  the  Italian  democrats  could  rely  upon  France,  buf  ikey  saw 
retiton  to  ^accjirmer  rtliance  upon  England. 
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In  Ejoffland.  \t  haa  been  observed  hj  a  clever  writer,  the  interests 
trf  tti 'wtttfftr^t '  iune  I?ttle  Uttdferstood,  knd  the  ignotutce^  wh(ch 
pi^ifiiA  »edj^feiithM4  tbM&  IB  cotinMted  with  m  eordial  and  centeinpt^ 
Itfoni^ciipn/if  t^effvperiovit^iff  htr  owq  UMtiluliont.    A  fixed 


"tiffed'bbni^^iibiif^ofev^rttfaitifl^fbreigfn  statidtf  out  fn  ^trilcing  com. 
<n8titin(|aaiitwi  ioit  wliibk  E^Dglftttd  bas  been  eoUolledt  lwr.toya% 
jl|i4vg|oo4:{iMt^K  ^4  h^  9PtQrioUB  attaebiwent  in  her  own  cafe»  to 
^Mi^^p^e  T^si{)^.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ipconsistencj  and  to  throw  a  decent 
yeu  over  jpractical  breaches  of  /aith  in  her  foreign  relations,  the 
csni  Jpnrase  *  nMC-iiUerf>entuin'  has  been  coined.  This  phrase  has 
fteeh  a<^c^ed-  wwlb  atol&mattoti  throughout  Burope  b?  those  who 
ilMikd:idid:prifa«i|>}9(librt  >ordet^  ia  tho  summym  bomms  but  who 
.^QW^ni^  ib^  \^oj;i  ocderj  the  n^n^interruptipn  of  their  personal 
repose,  ana  who  will  allow  law  and  justice  to  be  trodden  under  foot 
while  their  own  business  is  not  interrupted.  England,  by  her 
'*4o^htn'<if>lto'  priticli^le»  hfts  torn  up  with  a  rough  hand  oompacts 
wliiieh'Idp  «Mrt«»le«ihave  hald  together  sovereigns  and  their  pe(q»}e> 
mad  4Y6ii^the>  vsrtous  components  of  federal  states. 

•  'As  iti^ards  thei  conduct  of  England  in  the  recent  affairs  of  Itaiv^ 
^re  ureDot  to  believe  that  it  is  fuHy  exposed  in  the  official  documents 

•^^efed  to  Pariiament )  nor  that  her  proceedings  have  been  oonftned 
to  the  interchange  of  diplomatic  notes.  We  may  dismiss  with  proL 
per  incredulity  the  fables  of  money  distributed  among  the  rabble  by 
English  agents,  current  as  such  tales  were  In  several  towns  of  Italy 
in  the  yesr  1849,  and  the  partisanship  of  the  English  government 
with  revolutionary  parties  abroad  will  still  remain  palpable  enough 
lii  the  public  proceedings  of  her  functionaries.  When  Tuscany, 
Rome,  and  Naples  sent  their  troons  across  the  Po  to  fight  th& 
'Austrians,  as  they  did  fight  them  at  Montenara  and  Vicenza,  Eng- 
and^  was  silent  on  the  subject  of  this  breach  of  the  peace.  But 
when  the  Austrians,  after  their  hard  won  successes,  proceeded  to 
cross  that  same  river,  English  diplomacy  was  active  in  placing 
obstacles  in  her  way  by  which  the  operations  of  her  generals  were 
impeded,  and  the  Italians  encouraged  to  continue  the  war.  When 
the  Piedmontese  made  a  step  in  advance  there  was  no  question  of 
English  mediation.  But  whenever  the  Piedmontese  were  defeated 
the  British  msssenger  of  peace  appeared  punctually  at  the  head 
quarters  of  the  conqueror. 

•  In  a  time  also  of  conmiotion>  external  indications  of  the  sympathy 
or  disfavor  of  a  great  power  have  a  stronger  effect  on  public  opinion 
than  diplomatic  notes.  Attention  was  excited,  for  instance,  to  the 
circumstance  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  festivity  celebrated  at  Trieste, 
in  honor  of  the  Imperial  family,  the  English  ship  of  war  stationed 
there  quitted  the  roadstead  iu  order,  as  it  was  supposed,  to  avoid 
honoring  the  occasion  by  the  usual  salute.  This  breach  of  propriety 
was  disapproved  of  even  bv  the  Frencn  squadron,  who  showed  their 
opinion  of  it  by  a  punctual  observance  of  the  prescriptive  usage. 

Both  powers,  after  the  acceptance  of  their  naediation  by  Sardiniaj 
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concurred  in  addressing  to  Auatria  the  modest  proposal  of  a  aeparar 
tion  of  Lombard/  irom  the  mooarebj,  a«  the  preUmixMtfy  ham  of  a 
peace."* 

Austria  then  has  not  reason  for  be«riug  any  great  amount 
of  good  will  towards  England,  nor  indeed  towards  France,  save 
that  the  latter  country  has  to  a  considerable  extent  made  tlie 
amende  and  re-estaUished  the  most  friendly  relations.  £ug- 
land  however  has  done  notlung  of  the  kind ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary continned  her  exasperations  bv  insulting  language  in 
Parh'ameut,  most  insulting  language  m  the  En^ish  Press,  and 
finally  bj^  the  very  dangerous  and  totally  unprecedented  3lq> 
of  recruiting  for  a  foreign  Legion  close  to  (he  frontier  of 
Austrian  Italy,  and  thus  making  a  rendezvous  there  for  t^ 
most  inveterate  enemies  of  Austria^  and  indeed  In  a  great 
measure  the  enemies  of  order,  of  law  and  constituted  autlior- 
ity  all  over  the  globe. 

Prussia  need  scarcely  be  referred  to,  in  this  sttaamary  lefrksw 
of  the  positions  and  mutual  relations  of  the  European  SiMm 
tit  the  present  jucture.  There  is  not  a  being  in  the  three 
kingdoms  who  takes  of  his  or  of  her  own  will,  or  by  reason  of 
taxation  is  made  io  take,  notice  of  the  great  events  pa^ng 
abroad,  who  is  not  aware  of  the  recreancy  of  Pru8sia-<-«f  tier 
paltering  yriih  principle — of  her  douWe  dealing,  and  Rosmtn 
predilections.  She  is  a  standing  danger  not  only  to  Austria, 
whom  she  paralyses,  upon  one  side,  but  to  the  whole  of  ceviral, 
western,  and  southern  Europe,  for  nom  know  the  moment  when 
ahe  will  openly  join  the  Czar.  Meantime  she  huga  herself  in 
her  disgrace,  as  her  so-called  neuiralUif  gives  her  the  monopoly 
of  northern  commerce. 

Sardinia  is  throwing  in  right  heartily  aith  the  Weslas 
Powers.  It  mav  however  be  doubted  if  the  degree  of  aasisiaiiee 
which  she  has  given  or  is  likely  to  give,  turn  out  to  be  of  fte 
nnqualified  value  which  in  some  quarters  there  is  a  diq>oaition 
to  attach  to  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  necessitates  for  the  first 
time  since  the  French  war,  the  ro-introduction  of  the  ^atem 
then  found  so  ruinously  expensive  and  unwise,  that  of  leans 
and  subsidies  to  foreign  countries,  to  induce  them  to  adopt 
and  actively  support  our  views  of  their  iuterensts  as  well  as  of 
our  own.  In  the  next  place,  it  operates  to  denude  Sardinia  of 
the  trained  and  disciplined  soldiery  without  whose  aid  she  wooM 
have  been  convulsed  throughout  her  extent  by  fied  Bepnblic- 

•  •«  Military  £vent0  io  Italy,  1848-49.**    Lootlon  :  J.  Mmray,  1861. 
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aniBin  in  1849^  and  wImso  presence  at  home  is  still  deemed 
by  those  truly  acquainted  with  her  internal  affairs  and  condi- 
tions) to  be  most  reqtuisite  for  ensuring  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  legitirantc  authority. 

The  momentary  value  of  the  Sardinian  contingent  in  the 
Crimea  may  tlievefore^  and  upon  the  occasion  of  the  battle  on  the 
Tchemoya,  undoubtedly  was,  greats  as  well  as  on  some  minor 
occasioiiSj  but  how  very  fiir  preponderating  would  not  the  evil 
be,  if  the  reckless  and  sanguinary  republican  faction  of  northern 
lialyi  took  the  first  opp(^unity  of  the  absence  of  her  troops,  to 
mdce  Sardinia  their  pandemonium,  and  the  head  quarters  and 
rallying  place  of  the  enemies  of  civilization  throughout  Europe! 

tiaving  thus  briefly  alluded  to  the  states  that  are  either  im- 
mediately  active  in  and  parties  to  the  great  eastern  struggle^  or 
at  no  very  distant  period  are  likely  to  be  involved  in  its  vortex, 
we  can  be  still  briefer  in  our  allusion  to  those  yet  nunamed^ 
Spam,  Portugal,  Naples  in  the  south,  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Banover,  and  other  small  German  states  in  the  centre,  and 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  in  the  north.  To  these  latter 
the  contest  is  indeed  of  the  deepest  and  most  important  interest, 
for  they  haye  long  viewed  with  dismay  the  gradual  but  sure 
aj^oaches  of  Snssia  towards  their  borders,  and  they  are  in«- 
Umsiely  convinced  that  no  sanctity  of  treaties  and  no  solemti- 
ity  of  assurances  and  obligations  will  bind  and  keep  back  the 
grasping  £ussian  from  overwhelming  invasion,  the  moment  he 
deems  timt  the  JStting  opportunity  is  come.  They  could  aid 
us  in  much  if  they  chose  to  take  even  a  passive  part  with  us, 
as  the  Baltic  fleets  of  the  Allies  might  winter  in  the  northern 
harbours,  and  so  he  earlier  ready  for  action  and  upon  the  scene 
of  action  in  tiie  Spring.  Bnt  not  satisfied  that  Ehigland  and 
Fiance  would  in  futnre  times,  long  after  their  own  ends  might 
be  gained,  come  promptly  and  efficiently  to  the  rescue,  when 
fioBsia,  having  long  treasured  up  a  spite,  shonld  suddenly  deter- 
mine to  avenge  it,  the  countries  in  question  naturally  enough 
have  decided  to  remain  as  neutral  as  the  current  t)f  events  may 
allow  them. 

Spain,  and  her  near  neighbour  Portugal,  as  weH  as  Naples, 
iiave  enough,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  first  and  last,  more  than 
enough  to  do  with  their  own  affairs  without  mixing,  volunta- 
rily at  least,  in  the  Eastern  contest.  In  Spain  and  in  Naples 
there  are  rife  and  active  elements  of  confusion  not  dissimilar 
to  those  which  are  working  in  Sardinia,  and  any  convulsion 
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IB  other  parti  of  fioropc,  mA  t^  maricdi  th^  V^«r'  Ifl^mv 
would  be  the  ttgnal  with  themnko  for^MtmrbAtfee  mid^con- 
iusiofk*  The  Gernan  states  of  second  add  third  ^t^  ^are 
watchiog  the  movements  of  Axistfiii  and  of  P^itkfiMt;'  and  havo 
no  policy  of  their  own,  save  to  side  with  the  strodgfat. 
Holtaud  and  Belgium  raeantiine  -are  steadily  attdiidmg'to  ^^a- 
sine98|  and  profiting  aeoordingly.  '  -"     ^^*' 

When  the  general  aspect  of  Europe  is  soehf  as  M&^lsMri 
been  summarily  but  correctly  deioribing,  it  rteeds  fi^ttier'pd- 
liiioal  conjuror  nor  ghost  to  tell  us  that  the  Aanoe^  of  i^aK 
of  furious  war,  and  war  probably  geneml  all  over  Europe,  are 
infinitely  stroi^r  tlian  tlie  cbanfles  of  |)eacd.  The  Ibree 
powers  at  present  engaged  are,  as  we  havo  before  f^smavked, 
most  resolutely  bent  on  prosecuting  the  war  to  ibe  uttermost. 
The  two  great  "  locJcers-on'''  are  being  gmdually  and  inecnisibly 
but  irresistibly  impelled  by  the  foroe  of  eircumatanoeB  towards 
the  vortex  on  the  edge  of  which  they  are  in  vain'thinlring 
to  atay  themselves.  When  onoe  the  Ave  leading  states  of 
Burope  are  thus  all  committed,  the  minor  states  will  m6ie  or 
lees  inevitably  be  dimwn  in  also,  aome  upon  the  one  iskie,  ^ome 
upon  the  oiher ;  and  then  will  oome  tho harvest «nd  Iheaea^ 
son  for  those  enemies  of  society  and  -order,  uotappily  only 
too  numerous  throu^ont  the  kingdoms  of  Che  coAftintrnt; 
and  by  no  means  few  in  Great  Britain  bocselL  "  ¥«  jriataa,'' 
in  the  strife  that  than  will  happen  I  ^    .-  *    rc->r; 

If  may  appear  aiagttlmr  to  aonm  of  our-fvaders  liiat'We  Iiive 
hitherto  omitted  all  mention  of  Turkey,  and  yef'iHiini.  her  teal 
condition  and  circumstances  are  cousidered  there  will/xiic^api' 
pear  anything  verv  strange  in  the  oausaionT  ZiidiQpak-«i 
fact  to  be  regarded  i»ore  in  the  light  of  ^^«bkea  w4hw*«4» 
aendoua  gane  noir  beinr  played  oift  in  the  -fite^'^ldift  IPQtt 
of  one  of  the  players;  If^  Bt^sia  b/  any  suddejfl  and  ^3S^i» 
trons  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  war  sl;La|L^Uak»f1^  ftm 
vail,  Turkey  is  without  d^anoa, maAHoBif  to .oefl^nnte^v 
fiussian  lo^«s,  will  be  kid  hold  uptinri  If  «oA  ttPS^httr-falttA 
thidi  wiiiofa  now  seems  likeKest,  (%ttl  which  yet  mayil^'d^iB^^ 
by  fortuitous,  and  very  possible  circumstances,)  should  occur, 
namely^  the  final  aefade^amtfnt  of  viotiK^by  tbeidlM^  4!lleK iiiew 
arrangements  for  that  moetomtnom,  (audin  tto  wielrf^M^ 
called/'  independent  Empire/'  ammaimuj)  atatfe'tf  tMiig«,% 
"  Proteciotakf^  Jit  Xorkevr  will  involve,  not  only  the  truly 
scftous  and  daogeroiia  diffinlty  aa  to  tho  relAttvo  pcbitleiiii'aitd 
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ioQqepc^ol  the  Pr^eotopi^  iaike-arinong  66  #kich^<hi)l^ 
tl^e  rights,  ftod  feoUag^  o£ .  Tutkaji  muy  be  cnpete  suati  adoMfft 
Qif  indc^,  bat. even  uodec  the  most-  fafioirabb  jefcileiN«ti«;k 
pj^^^i^. abnegation  iof  iofdepeaibiiM  <if  .«ctiDn>«Dd*  xttaliC;^  4i( 
power*    ,    '  .   .  -..-,•'.  -I      •  '     •      '     •"; 

It  baft  biQen.said  in.pivogQ  and.in  immoBtfli'  tferse,:  ibii'  ike 
step  is  short  which  conducts  ft  deposed,  motunroh  liont" the 
t}^;ofio  tp  j^he  $(94ffQld.  -  Tht  distaae&isiBflt  long  that  inter- 
Yiene»  bfiween  tbe  necessity  of  •  proppittgnp  a  dctt«gred>  tmpir^) 
ai)d  the  decasiom  of  her  .slippoiiteis  Ifaiil  .it  is  time  they  were 
teliev^  of  tli§  buHihejiby  her  Oitereidiactm 
.  A^  a.further  i^epient  {ar.cxtfisida&tioa.  in^tbe  yki^w^tm 
ai;e  ^^i^deeKQttriiig  to  form,  of  wbat  the  txmine  year  may  bricijg; 
forth .  to  Eunope^  aad  an  eloroeut  of  qoite  eqniu  sigiktflcance  «nd 
impoFtance  to  anything  we  bate  as  yet  beett  dealing  with^  it  is  . 
proper,  and  iudeed  strictly  reqaisite  to  look  tjo  andeoasider  the 
expressed. Qpinioasaf  tb^stelieemen^Aiid  pcdilic  'men-^f  maii^ 
vho  have  eimnoifltQd  their  x)pbiions  and  views  on  fkie  sruMeet  at 
those  festive  and  other  meetings^  wfainh  it  is  a  recognieed  ptac^ 
tice  in  tiiese  countries  for  pubUc  men  to-avail  themeelves  of  to 
make  their  aeotiaiQnts  know&^  when  the  paiiiamentery  theattn 
ia  tempoiwily  eloted  agaioat  thenu  The  primer  ttmist^  him*' 
self  has  thus  qx^^en^  on  two  of  those  occasioiis  :*^ 

•*'It  is,  sentkmeB,  tlie  fashion  witli  many  to  say  that  war  is  the 
gireatest  of  all  calamities.  Now  war  .is  tisdoubtedly  a  great  calami  tyt 
bttt  thepe  are  wUb  jpeatv  ^ao  wart  tfaaeft.  a»e*^ei41s  that  spnn^ 
firoin.tbesacoess  of  graspiDg.aiiibitloii,  and  from  triumohaiKt  yIo« 
lenee.— -So  have  thought  the  people  of  fiogland,  so  have  thonght  our 
nable  neighbomrs,  the  people  of  France.  These  two  great  nations^ 
MUaAog  at  4hey  doy  at  the  head  of  every  thing  that  digniflee  human 
Mifenr%  e«iti«g.into  the  shade  ali  lomer - j&ocalieS  «nd  tnvalriesy 
loMm  for  no  gain,  territorial  or  ettierwias^  -tettkanselast^^lMaBa. 
nnitedtheir  arms  and  m:idergoae all  the  bmrdmof  war,  toes^lHidb 
the  liberty  of  the  world  upon  a  soHd  and  permanent  foondajtion,  and- 
bavf  not  Kesitaited  at  any  sacrifices,  mlide  not  wantoftly,  nor  for 
abaarjHl  prinoiplssy  hot  ier  SIm  seundest  pefrttcal-tson^derition. 
And  their  efforts  have  won  the  aysiipaitby  jDid.thaf  apatease  of-ievery 
free  people  and  lover  of  freedom  aad  ju^ioe^  tbr«(ugbfiiri»  Jbber 
worli^  ■        _  .     ',      -.      ^  .  ^  .-..;•::••".  t  ;.• 

In  the  foregoing  estraott  taken  Ikmn  aapesch  wmde  i^es^ 
terior  in  dale  to  that  hom  wineh  wem  «bi$ut  io^  qodtie^lhei^ 
ia  a.bcief  and  manfy  ¥»dioatiDn  of  tbe  war  itMtf  froin  the  \xi^^ 

..  [    't'tm      ■  , ^     I If — .»■  ^  A'  VI — uj — ,\\'\,  v\i  ^  ;  ■'. 

•  SpefiGhof  VisoonwtPalmerstDaat  BoBuigr; HiAA^r;€cibtet<atIi#  »» 
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justifiable  and  even  munstrous  allegations  concerning  it  thai 
we  shall  presently  have  to  bring  before  the  reader's  considera- 
tion ;  proceeding  from  otlier  public  jnen>  still  attracting  muph 
of  the  public  gaze  and  attention,  but  already  much  fallen,  and 
from  their  strange  and  unworthy  conduct  as  we  fear  it  is  rightly 
to  be  called,  likely  to  fall  still  more,  from  the  eminence  in  pulv- 
lic  opinion  to  which  one  great  act  of  their  lives  somewhat 
suddenly  but  not  undeservedly  raised  them. 

The  following  then  is  the  more  detailed  extract  we  speak  of 
from  the  Preroier'B  ex-parliameniary  decUratiotis : — 

"  We  have  now  a  great  triumph,  (cheers) ;  we  have  strnck  a  roor- 
tal  blow  at  aa  enemy  whoM  aggressive  policy  threatened  tiie  whole 
world,  and  particularly  the  interests  of  this  country  (load  chef's)  ; 
8ebastopol  has  succumbed  to  the  valor  of  the  allies,  aad  right  has 
so  far  triumphed  over  wrong.      And  now  one  word  as  regards  the 
future.     Final  success  must  attend  our  arms,  (cheering) ;  our  secu- 
rity for  that  arises  from  the  undaunted  valour  of  our  troops  and  our 
allies,  (cheers)  ;  we  have  a  security  also  in  the  good  faith  of  tho  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  who  is  with  us  heart  and  soul  in  thi^  cootest, 
Houd  cheers)  ;  we  have  an  additional  security  in  the  alliance  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  which  is  not  so  great  territorially  as  feither 
France  or  England  ;  yet  history  reminds  us  that  small  states  have 
played  an  important  stake  in  the  worlds  and  have  exercised  noincon« 
siderable  influence  on  its  destinies,  (hear,  hear) ;  we  remember  the 
important  part  played  bv  Holland,  by  Venice,  by  Genoa— -smaller 
states  in  territory   than  l^ardinia  ;  and  therefore,  not  despising  the 
lessons  of  history,  but  on  the  other  hand  taking  courage  ftovck  the 
fact  of  this  Sardinian  idliance,  we  say  that,  while  the  compact  is 
highly  honourable  to  Sardinia,  it  is  of  this  additional  importance, 
that  it  has  formed  itself  into  a  league  against  tyranny,  (hear  and 
cheers)  ;  well  then,  with  this  prospect  before  us,  with  the  valour  of 
our  troops  in  unison  with  the  troops  of  the  Ett^peror  of  the  French, 
nations  that  have  laid  aside  ancient  antagonisms  and  who  are  now 
actuated  by  no  other  feeKngs  but  an  honourable  rivalry  as  brothers 
in  arms,  fighting  for  the  common  oauee,  bound  together  by  the  in- 
dissoluble ties  of  friendship,  and  acting  in  the  truest  spirit  of  good 
faith—- and  above  all,  and  before  all,  relying  on  the  justice  of  our 
cause — it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  war  ean  be  brought  to  any 
other  ocmolusion  than  that  which  will  secure  t«  Europe  safety  against 
the  future  aggressions  of  Russia-- a  peace  that  shall  not  only  be 
honourable  and  satisfactory  to  the  allies,  but  shall  redound  to  the 
honour  and  interests  of  this  country,  and  justify  the  great  sacrifices 
by  which  such  a  peace  shall  have  been  attained,  (much  cheering]).'^ 

Upon  a  still  more  recent  occasion,  that  of  the  Guildhall 

*  Speech  of  Yiscouut  I'almerston*  at  Melbourne,  Wednesday,  12th 
September,  1855.     **  Times'*  of  14th  September. 
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dinner,  of  tbe  second  week  of  the  month  in  which  we  are 
writing,  the  month  of  November,  the  noble  lord  has  if  possible 
more  emphatically  reiterated  tlie  sentiments  and  purposes 
expressed  by  hira  upon  the  two  occasions  already  noticed. 
The  Guildhall  cheers  and  the  universal  laudation  of  the 
English  newspapers  tell  him  that  he  has  hit  the  right  key  to 
popularity  in  the  present  temper  of  the  English  people,  and 
without  seeking  to  make  any  question  of  the  noble  premier's 
sincerity  of  conviction  and  spontaneity  of  resolution  in  the 
premises,  we  may  be  well  assured  from  all  his  former  career, 
tlui  he  will  not  easily  be  moved  to  abandon  a  course  of  policy 
so  greeted,  eiioouraped  and  supported,  and  thereby  tending  so 
directly  to  secure  him  in  his  high  office. 

If  any  tiling  had  been  wanting  to  prove  that  English  opinion 
is  altogether  iu  favor  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war, 
it  was  supplied  by  the  very  strong  marks  of  disfavor,  with 
which  the  appearance  and  attempt  at  speaking,  of  Lord  John 
Eussell  at  the  same  dinner  at  the  Mansion  House,  were  greet- 
ed. His  conduct  at  and  after  his  return  from  the  last  Vienna 
Conference,  the  tei^versatioa  of  which  he  was  so  plainly  prov- 
ed gttiky,  the  double-tongued  counsel  which  he  almost  in 
precise  words  confessed  he  had  been  giving,  counselling  peace 
at  YieDua  and  preaching  war  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
utterly  destroyed  whatever  prtrstige  remained  from  his  former 
long  career  as  Uberal  leader  and  minister,  and  never  public 
man  was  more  promptly  or  contemptuously  silenced  than  was 
he,  wlio  so  often  before  had  in  that  very  hall  been  cheered  to 
the  echo,  and  praised  almost  as  the  Heaven-born  minister  of 
the  day» 

The  devices  by  which  he  is  now  trying  to  bring  himself  once 
tnoTft  as  he  hopes  before  the  favorable  notice  of  the  public, 
will  scarcely  tend  to  raise  his  character  again  with  reasoning 
and  right  muided  observers.  As  in  1851,  when  his  sudden 
appeal  to  extreme  religious  feelings  and  prejudices,  and  his 
immediately  subsequent  hedging  in  the  opposite  direction, 
won  him  the  immortal  notice  of  Mr.  "  Punch"  as  '*  the  hoy 
ikal  chalked  up  *"  no  popery*  and  then  ran  away*'  I  Lord  John 
Bnssell  has  come  out  in  Exeter  Hall,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
"  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,"  witli  a  long  and  labored 
eulogy  of  the  Established  religion  of  the  state,  at  the  expense 
of  "  popery,"  and  re-hashed  up  anew  all  the  stories  that  have 
for  two  centuries  been  the  staple  of  the  philippics,  spoken  and 
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vritten  against  Catholicism  an  the.  reputed  foe oCenUgbteii* 
luent  and  progress,  For  nearly  two  Uourt/ie -detaiiwd  hw 
audience  mi\\  these  diatribes^  and  after  thus^^lockitig  up  srd 
inflaming  their  miuds  to  the  utmoi$t  of  his  ppvor,  li«.€onelAd- 
ed  in  the  true  ^' ruhnin^  nway^  stjle^by  mxMnlneadiiig  theis. 
to  practise  and  preach  Uie. utmost  ami  u^oat  abfiolttite  tokrasKB,  ' 
and  above  all,  "  not  to  allow  i\\^  flowing,  waters  jofclwistndly 
to  be  embittered  bj  the  gall  of  s^ctoriiLn  and  poleinical'ooti^' 
trovers^'! 

TAe  Dullin  Evening  Mail^  ,one  of  the  ^iaanbhest  aad 
most  uncompromising  advocates,  not  only  iii  oorr  city  but  in  ih» 
empire,  of  Protestantism  and  Ascendancy^  rightly  fcreabi  of  this 
exhibition  in  the  following  m^nly  and  senaiUe  fcmadu  ;*^ 

<' Having  been  hissed  the  other  day  at  GnildhaH,  he  (Lord  J6hn 
EusseU),  has  beUkeu  himself  to  £«eter  Hal),  and  sgaiu  krlttM  'im» 
Pooery'  on  the  walla.  He  is  now  all  fw  the  Bible  aa  the  only  ml*  of 
faith  and  morals,  and— now  that  Pope*8  bulls  are  a  little  out  of  fashioo 
—as  the  most  valid  passport  into  popular  favour.  It  is  truej  the 
little  man,  more  sua,  looked  over  his  shoulder  while  he  was  hurraing 
for  Protestantism  and  liberty,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  whisper  an  amde 
or  two  in  propitiation  of  Mother  Cbureh  and  even  of  the  reaee  Oon<- 
press.  '  The  nature  of  man  is  so  prone  to  eyil  that  strong  restraivl 
is  required/  or  we  shall  have  'revolutions  tearing  up  the  foundatioBt 
cf  society/  as  they  did  in  France  ;  and  yet  with  *  the  English  Bible, 
Shakspbarb  and  Miltok'  in  every  man's  hand,  we  may  hope  that 
England  and  America  will  *  unite  in  the  glorious  task  of  peaooftil 
contest  and  bloodless  victory.' 

The  performance  was  in  the  manly  Enfflish  style,  all  about  freedom 
of  opinion,  the  tricks  of  the  Jesuits  and  souna  Protestantism,  with 
scenery  and  machinery  to  correspond.  The  place  was  Exeter  Hall» 
and  the  chorus  ooasisted  of  the  &arl  of  'SffAVTetBuar,  LoHl  PaH- 
MUR£— champion  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland-^-«ith  the  Reve* 
rends  B.  BtcKKasTSTH,  and  MomtaOub  Viluvbs.  The  Nosology 
too,  was  sung  as  the  overture  to  this  disgusting  farce.  We  regret 
deeply  that  the  respectable  men  whose  names  we  have  mentioned 
should  have  soiled  themselves  and  the  cause  of  which  they  have  been 
consistent  advooates^  by  staoding  by  whUe  it  v«»  th»B  dragged  throngk 
the  mire.*** 

It  is  not  likely  that  thefio  unworthy  devices  will  benefit  tbfiit 
author.  The  English  public  is  gullible  occasioiiaHy^  perhaps 
we  may  say  very  often ;  but  it  would  exceed  all  the  ordinary 
bounds  of  probability  to  ima^ne  that  tliey  could  be  gulled 
again  by  one  who  so  barefacedly  played  upon  them  before. 
Lord  John  Bussell  is  therefore  not  likely  to  recover  by  ibis 

*  Dublin  Evening  BlaU,  Nov.  16th.  1865. 
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trick  the  ground  in  pablic  favour  and  honor,  which  he  fostbv 
the  not  iiOTfr  disgraceful,  thongh  far  more  dangerous  trick  of 
working  ftir  a  dishonorable  peace,  while  he  spoke  in  public 
for  a  manful  and'resolnte  continuance  of  the  war. 

We  come  now  and  with  much  reluctance  to  the  extraordinary 
aari  not  for  Iheir  own  sakes  alone,  but  for  the  honor  of  English 
puW« men,  most  regrettable  and  deplorable  declarations  and 
potibd;  expressed  opinions  of  Messrs.  Bright  and  Cobden  on 
the  war;     it  speaks  well  for  the  constitutional  government  and 
free  institutions  and  habits  of  England,  and  stSl  better  for  the 
paUence  and  good  temper  of  Englishmen,  that  such  opinions 
and  expressions  as  those  we  are  about  to  review  should  be  per- 
mitfced  to  be  made  public,  without  bringing  down  not  merely 
the  strong  and  general  reprobation  which  they  have  provoked 
and  incurred,  but  direct  and  condign  punishment  upon  their 
authors  and  propagators.     In  no  other  countrv  in   Europe, 
and  certainly  not  in  the  so  called  free  states  of  America,  would 
It  be  permitted  that  such  terms  as  Messrs.  Bright  and  Cobden 
have  ventured  to  employ  in  sijeaking  of  a  war  with  which  the 
Jiatioiial  voice  and  will  have  so  thoroughly  gone,  be  permitted 
with  impunity.     In  no  other  country  but  Great  Britain  would 
It  be  allowed  that  encouragement  should  thus  be  publicly  given 
to  her  enemy,  and  so  far  as  the  iiitlueuce  of  the  speaker  or 
writer  may  extend,  discouragement  to  our  friends  and  above  all 
to  our  gallant  and  devoted  and  much  enduring  army  in  the 
east.     Better  things  were  once  hoped  for  from  the  gentlemen 
iiamt^d  above,  at  least  by  the  large  class  who  joined   in  and 
supported  the  free  trade  movement  at  the  head  of  which  their 
names  were  most  prominent.     But  even  the  most  ardent  of 
their  admirers  have  now  been  cooled  down,  and  have  begun  to 
regard  them  with  very  different  feelings  indeed  from  those 
previously  entertained.    And  there  can  be  no  cause  for  wonder 
at  the  toUl  change  wlien  we  read  and  consider  the  nature  and 
teiitleacy  of  si^ch  remarks  and  expressions  as  these : — 

"We  are  now  engaged  in  a  war,  3000  miles  away  from  home.  He 
would  tell  them  there  were  not  in  the  Crimea  now  as  many  men  in 
the  Briti.*h  Army  as  were  fir$t  sent  out  there— that  with  all  the  ex- 
ertions made,  and  all  the  expense  of  bounties  for  eDlistmant,  we  had 
not  been  able  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  army  there  at  what  it 
was  at  first ;  while  the  soldiers  were  not  equal  to  what  they  were  at 
first  by  A  great  deal,  in  point  of  quality.  If  all  the  nation  were  of 
oiam  aentment,  if  thtey  w^re  all  unanimously  bent  oh  fdreign  wars, 
did  they  think  they  could  go  on  with  such  wars,  having  such  material 
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as  we  were  now  obtaining  ?— If  he  were  in  favor  of  each  a  policy  he 
would  certainly  have  a  different  internal  policy  to  support  it.  He 
would  do  as  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  did  ;  and  have  a  fair  con- 
scription in  all  classes.  He  would  have  every  man  taking  his  honest 
share  in  doing  the  country's  work,  and  then  if  they  thouffht  tbesns- 
tentation  of  Turkey  and  the  hnmili&tion  of  Russia  were  objects  wor- 
thy  of  that  sacrificej  the  war  might  be  carried  on  with  becoming 
vigour.  The  men  who  got  their  guinea,  or  two  guineas,  for  writing 
a  column  in  the  public  newspapers  were  the  men  who  had  to  bear 
the  heavy  burden  of  responsibility  for  this  war  policy.  The  news- 
paper editor  was  omnipotent — he  wielded  a  sway  over  the  spirit  of 
the  country,  and  while  the  paper  he  directed  sold  in  doubled  and  in 
trebled  numbers,  the  m'nister  was  driven  to  acts  that  might  here- 
after form  a  disastrous  page  in  the  history  of  the  country.  In  con- 
clusion, he  would  urge  consideration  of  the  fearful  sacrifice  of  life 
and  expenditure  of  treasure  against  the  further  continuance  of  the 
war.  He  doubted  if  these  Russian  soldiers  were  not  as  precious 
in  the  sight  of  the  Omnipotent  as  were  the  soldiers  of  France  and 
England,  and  therefore  when  he  looked  at  this  question,  he  thought 
not  alone  of  the  streams  of  English  and  of  French  blood  that  had 
flowed,  but  he  looked  to  the  suffering  and  misery  inflicted  by  the 
slaughter  of  500,000  men  daring  the  last  two  years.  He  had  none  of 
that  blood  upon  his  hands.  It  was  not  apon  his  conscience.  He  de- 
clared solemnly  that  there  was  nothing  that  could  be  described  that 
he  would  not  willingly  undergo  rather  than  be  held  responsible  to 
history  and  to  his  Maker  for  the  atrocities  which  had  been  perpetrated 
during  this  tear.*** 

Examining  this  most  extraordiDary  effusion,  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  or  rather  assertion  by  assertion,  we  hesitate  to  saj 
whether,  in  our  view  of  it,  there  appears  more  ground  for 
indignant  reprobation  of  its  darker  tendencies^  or  contempt 
and  disdain  of  its  exceeding  and  monstrous  folly.  It  b^ns 
with  an  announcement  to  all  the  world,  and  in  particular  to 
the  vigilant  and  persevering  and  powerful  enemy  we  are  at 
this  moment  contending  with,  of  the  so-called  /act,  that  our 
army  is  now  weaker  than  ever,  and  that  we  are  at  the  end  of 
our  resources,  so  far  as  its  proper  and  efficient  maintenance 
and  regular  supply  are  concerned.  Supposing  this  to  be  the 
fact,  is  it  wise,  is  it  patriotic,  we  had  almost  asked  is  it  loyal, 
thus  publicly  to  proclaim  and  confess  it?  Is  not  Bussia 
quite  obstinate  enough,  does  she  not  appear  quite  determined 
enough  to  persevere  in  the  war,  without  needing  the  additional 
spur  and  incentive  of  knowing  our  increasing  weakness  ?  Were 
she  inclined  to  come  into  terms,  and  relieve  the  world  from 

*  Speech  of  John  Bright,  Ksq.  Al.  V.  at  the  Public  Dinner  at  Boch- 
dale,  given  to  William  Sharmau  Crawford,  Esq*  on  the  8rd.  of  Oct. 
1855. 
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the  faorron  of  the  most  devastating  and  daQgerous  war^  could 
anything  be  more  calculated  to  nerve  her  old  purposes  anew* 
and  encourage  her  to  bear  up  yet  a  while  longer  against  her 
JMftyy  burtbena^  than  this. open  prodamation  that  we  were 
beginning  to  be  unable  to  maintain  the  efforts  bj  whichy  for  a 
time^  we  nave  baffled  her;  and  that  instead  of  iier  having  to 
aecept  terms  of  humiliation  and  abasement^  she  may  presently, 
if  only  firm  a  little  longer^  dictate  her  own  tenus  to  the  hum-* 
bled  and  defeated  British  Empire. 

But  it  is  nol  the  fact  either  that  **  we  have  been  unable  to 
keep  up  the  strength  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea  at  what  it  was 
at  first,''  nor  that  our  soldiers  are  "  not  equal  by  a  great  deal 
in  point  of  quality  to  what  Umy  once  were." 

As  to  the  rebitive  strength  nf  the  aroly  of  Qroat  Britain  in 
the  Crimea  at  its  landing  in  September  of  last  year,  and  in  the 
present  month,  November,  of  this  year,  the  qrmy  list  for  the 
month  and  the  War  Office  returns  enable  a  decisive  answer  to 
be  given  to  the  assertion  of  present  numerical  inferiority* 
There  were,  according  to  Lord  liaglan's  despatches,  and  the 
unofficial  but  equally  trustworthy  statements  of  the  Times* 
Commissioner,  not  more  than  27,000  British  troops  landed 
at  Old  Fort  in  the  Crimea  on  the  14>th  September,  1854, 
including  all  arms.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  at  the 
least  60,000  men  under  the  British  colors  in  and  around 
Sebastopol. 

Mr.  Bright's  statement  being  thus  so  utterly  and  absolutely 
unfcMinded  as  to  quantiijf,  let  us  see  if  it  be  more  correct  as  to 
qmaiiijf.  In  this  point  we  fear  he  must  be  allowed  to  approach 
nearer  to  t!ie  truth.  The  sad  and  most  unfortunate  history 
of  the  attack  on  the  Bedan,  on  the  last  day  of  battle  when 
Sebastopol  was  won,  but  not  by  British  arms,  shews  that  he  is 
borne  out  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  disparaging  judgment  he 
has  expressed  in  reference  to  the  present  composition  of  our 
army.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  the  kind  of  panic 
that  came  over  the  War  Department,  nut  only  at  the  discovery 
of  its  own  inefficiency  and  want  of  sufficient  preparation,  but 
atiU  more  at  the  Parliamentary  disclosures  of,  and  philippics 
against,  that  inefficiency,  and  the  almost  ruinous  and  most 
disastrous  blundering  that  accompanied  it,  re-inforcements 
were  hurried  out  to  the  theatre  of  war  without  a  proper 
examination  of  the  materials  of  which  they  were  compsed, 
and  that  accordingly  raw,  unfledged,  undiscipUncd,  and  un- 
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hxiS  Io9B^a  of  4^f^, allied. foroQ%4bim)^ov.t]li»r  ^teteytriint/Ae : 
field.  Thm  i»  al^HQ!  .<ipubt  Uliitl.(»rine'^i^o  si^hiitioM^  ^ 
aii4.iQi^eQ4  ^ep^rioui,  ^xommfi  fevt^  QfK>nfai]cteisipBL»iBud^ 
trica  duriog  t^  ^  JiO:yeQ»^  tbe  wliU^fotwp^tteMitiiflqr  i 
w^sata  d^gexofs^  Jc^.^bbirli^  thttiW^i^bibkeiieut^  ifU'^ 
that  owing  to  t(iif  cAup^  thftK^,  wa^^  jlor^iitiaitntt  oL^iidisi^  vote 
hankaed  soididrs  .to.  uipply  the  iflfatH^vg^o-i|^airiil«&7lIi|l^^ 
campaign.  ;  >   r-  .  .  •-.    ^;^'  ».si  gni.uJG  J25i§  oii  "ic 

But  tfai3  i^.an  evil  b«cQi»Jng li^^ond  tewittMqr ^ :t4Ve 
Militia  Itc^meots  'of  tht  ihire^rCQtaifa^ 'iffe;evQi7ida3irlmQ^ 
iDg' fcM^yi^rd  ioE  vthe  supply ,  of :  1^^ 

porti<ui;Qf  Ji^n  v^  J94viM^^  H^^^oHigi^^tmBdiii&iDbtbiw  ' 
moDths  interycQiiK  between  ibo  }ptt|taBtriiibe'^imdidieci<fiflrtr>. 
poss^Sble  opepiv\g oi\he  .^prflag^ca)qipflig»  iiliberrGriiDtq,t«iai'..' 
add  eiTepliY^yi'U^  th^DUwbera  oC  .trawlQAf  tfduatoai/a.:  tJitls'^^ 
forpied.  We;  <  are  indeed  iaa  fi^r  ^U^  viiy  att  ipx^nk^  lla». 
ve  were  tbis  time  twelve  Bipiitb».  astegardt.the.'BiipfUj^'bfc.i 
useful  reiufbrcementa^  for  between,  the  loililia^,  ti^oiedts  irib«>o 
ne{vrly,a^  weJl  i^p  in  their  drill  and  i^Uary  Imb'tiidea^iiiDdblUc  '::• 
for^u  j«gion  ,w^o^  .rafikj^  hafe  ao  mpidly  tfiUed^  seifaethnijf  i'  i 
like  that  or  my  r  of  reserve,  and  eupply^  tlie  wt^tit  o£  lihiekTm^' '.  ■ 
so  deplorably- at  j6rMJ,lw«  qomu^Ui  beestabliabtdv  \nv^  ^luivqaiJ 

Ptissiug  Mr.  Brigbt'8  ^uggeatioa  and  areeomihen^atican^'i^ 
the  .''  Cuiiscriptiou"'  9y8(ei^  as  practiaed  in  ''  £t«aia>  Jkiulm,:^  ^ 
and  Prussia/^  to  be  adopted  iu  £ngland— «  good  dapttftp^ftr  •  « 
a  popular  orator^  hut  not  of  mueh  vi^ue  in  loiy  other  poioit  x4 
view,  especially  in  the  immediate  6&igeacie»tol'the  waiv  when 
a  levy  df  clerl^  and  commercial  travellers  and  idle  end  effei»- 
inate    loungers   of  our  parks    and   watening  plaeea    vouid- 
scarce  prove  of  much  utility — We  ceme  to  that  pait  of  hn- 
speech  which  most  surely  betraya  hia  lack  of  sound  argomenty 
inasmuch  as  it  is  at  once  totally  beside  the  question^ .  aud  ia  an 
ad  capiandum  appeal  of  a  most  anfair,   unjust  and  wilfolly 
perverse  pauderixig  to  the  passiona  of  his  hearers* 

There  is  the  insinuation  witlK>ut  a  single  alleged  proof,  or 
indeed  without  the  least  attempt  at  proof,  tliat  the  English 
public  as  incited  a^d  jrepreseiated  by  itlieirnewspapersy  conaider 
the  ]]lussiam,a^  putcast^  ppt  merely 'frooi  humanity ^  .but  bam 
the  general  schqfue  of  Almighty,  benevolence  to  men  {  When 
has  Mr.  Bright  fp^und  J,his.. disposition?  In  whrf;  ,w«rfv  ia' 
what  juews^pers,  ii^  M^hat  public  assemblages  has  ^be  .lesd  .<» 
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»i»'giv3«'to«afiyiliing  like  Ihfs?  Whj  shoidd 
hejCBlomivnleibiB  fAtov  (countrymen  by  inrinnating  what  he 
exUgaAydate  not  op^ad^  t6  charge ?*«'*catt  lie  point  to  one  single 
expsaaion^  f«t»  ov  aot  of itfff  pevaon  or  bendy  of  persons  re- 
panBiitiiig  aay  mrt  of  ike  oommanlty  of  these  eountriea^  thiit 
wMdd  fdi  alliiNtieate  their  lodking  npoti  the'Rossians  in  any 
odiaB  fight  than'  aB>ifiUow  Cliriitiaiis,  etfaaliy  with  themselves 
olqitttaaf  lbs  gra^t  Ortotot^a  love,  atld  sharers  in  the  benefits 
of  the  great  atoning  sacrifice  upon  the  cross !  ' 

3ltt  it^  fyomKOBii  and'  tsrmeney  of  the  Pharisaical  cori- 
du^ii^^iwttimitrf 'Us^apemh'  ia  to  this  effe&t  iHtboot  the 
-pomi^i-^  AmttL  '  £Iae  irhjr  "did  he  not  charge  the  dangh- 
teoDhdideiADiMapoii  faitt^Whosd  criminal  ambitioh  andtyran- 
iK)iiail>bii&iiof  .oeoiBioWBd^tiecessitated  the  irar?-— Wby  did 
heiant^pianoiinoetlM  nwoeiof  X^rtioliis,  the  tftie  ^langhtere^ 
ot^b  n^mMbwhoaa  iMineiltiofiB  tohavitig  perished  during 
thaiktat  tiro^Teiirs:?  Bbe  i^hfy  did  he  ^mphasite  that  his  oum 
Lalidsy  hiBii^wm  conseieiicei  vrete  gailtless  of  this  ocean  of 
blood.?  r  Itisinot  a'queationbetweenrtlied^rees  of  criminalitv 
of  jifahik'Bc^iili  the'late  Emueror  of  BiMfa,  and  the  British 
pal^il' Set  heioatentatiotisly  and  with  superiative  egotism 
ezoanraiea'.bimsdlfi  is«ilent  ot  the  condnct  of  the  Aussian 
Emperor,  and  leftvea itiior bedireetly  inferred  tliat  he  charges 
tb^(Biiii8h.ipiiUiQ^  and  the  Britieii'  public  alone^  with  not  only 
the.  mie  Aas&g  desolatioviabf  the  war,  \)iit  also,  we  supfjose, 
the-#ai»4ob  a^ceasiona- on  Turkey  that  occasioned  it,  and 
with  each  of  ita  mebmcholy  and  revolting  incidents,  including, 
110  idoubt^ .  the  Sinope  alanghter^  the  murder  of  wounded 
Britisk'nfficera  and  men  at  Inkerman,  and  the  firing  on  the 
flag,  ot  truce  «t  Hatigo  i 

fint  it  is  time  to  leave  Mr.  Briglit  and  turn  to  the  other 
prominent  leader  of  the  *' peace-at-any-price''  party.  We 
allude  to  Mr.  Oobden^  whose  letter  to  Mr.  Edward  Baines, 
the  ''.aenior  editor"  of  the  Leeds  Mereury,  comes  properiy 
under  review  next.  There  is  more  of  appearance  of  cool  ar- 
gunwnt,  mid  less  of  violent  and  iui  eaptandum  appeals  in  this 
document  than  in  what  has  emanated  from  Mr.  Bright ;  yet 
we  think  it  will  be  found  but  an  appearance  after  nil ;  and 
that  the  coolly  written  document  is  quite  as  unsound  and 
unfaifi  as  the  haatily  spoken  and  passionate  speech. 

Mr.  Cobden  commeiices  in  the  same  way  ai«  his  ally  and 
eoUaiorsimr  Mr.  Bright^  hj  asserting  the  total  insufficiency 
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in  eMery  respect  of  the  re-inforeementB  «6At  t&ovr  «i>my  in  At 
East,  sabnequent  to  the  i^sittle  of  the  Alma  'aiRl>tiht-«ittiMg 
dowa  before  SebastapoK  In  i\\u$inaiKfn  ^{  ikil^' j^  his 
subject  he  gives  a  f eir  statisticB  frosi)  the  A'ppenMioof  <Sri. 
dence  to  tlie  Beport  of  the  CommM^e  of  last  Msflioff  ill' the 
House  of  Commonii  ''  On  the  State  of  onr  Army  ibefbM  8etes- 
topol/'  and  oompares'  the  terriUe-  totals'  of  elsvi^^  ^steen, 
nineteen  and  twenty^tbree  thousand  siok  and  n^Mnded-  for 
the  months  of  October,  November  and  0ecenibef,  1^54, 
.and  January,  1855,  respeetively,  wiUi  the  meftgre  atoennts 
specified  as'the  totals  of  recruiting ■  during  tlie  said  m^nths^ 
and  also  the  months  of  February  and  Mardt,  beyond  which 
latter  date  the  ret^ime  extant  do  not  gow 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  these  amountftT  avem^mg'  ts'tliey 
do  no  more  than  6,000  ''finally  appioved'^  recruits  per  mMth 
for  the  three  branches  of  the  laM  adrvke,  cvndry,  infantry 
and  artillery  combined,  do  make  a  miserable  shew- if  put  in 
comparison  with  the  fearful  totals  of  siok  and  wounded  men- 
tioned before,  and  so  far  Mr.  Cobden  might  be  supposed  to 
have  proved  his  case.  But  is  the  comparison  fsiriy  put P  are 
all  ita  elements  fully  supplied  ?  And  if  not,  can  it  faavB  any 
real  value,  or  even  relevancy  ?  These  queiitions  we  iffft  pre- 
pared to  give  reasons  for  answerhig  distinctly  in  the  negiative. 

In  the  first  place,  the  comparison  is  most  Qnlairly  pal^  inas- 
much as  even  if  it  really  presented  the  state- of  tbings  in-the 
two  respects  in  question,  in  the  winter  of  kst  year  and  the 
early  spring  of  the  present,  (which  we  hesitate  not  to  ^ny, 
and  for  reasons  presently  to  be  stated,)  yet  it  should  have 
been  accompanied,  were  be  disposed  to  act  with  candour,  by 
an  acknowledgment  that  the  state  of  things  so  presented 
belonged  to  the^d^^,  and  was  not  therefore  to  be  assumed  as 
gronnds  for  judging  of  the  present. 

In  the  next  place,  the  successive  arrivals  of fresi  troopMj  regi- 
ments in  the  full  strength  of  their  watr^oomplement^  and  regi- 
ments well  trained  and  highly  disciplined,  such  as  the  S9th, 
the  4Gth,  the  90th  &c«,  besides  large  and  frequent  draughts 
to  supply  the  losses  of  the  regiments  actoally  in  the  Crimea, 
are  not  brought  into  aooofnnt  at  all  by  Mr.  Cobden,  altlidugh 
in  the  majority  of  cases  these  supplies  were  perfectly  indepen- 
dent of  the  raw  reoruits,  who  figure  in  his  tables  as  gathered 
at  home  during  the  period  li6  has  chosen  to  speak  of.  The 
freah  Begimeuts  were  eivtirely  independent  of  the  reoraite  just 
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meittioqed,  mi.  we 4»re  in  a  posilios  to  state .  with  certaiuij, 
that  at  least  jn  the. case  of  the  Brigade  of  Guards^  the  rein^ 
fomenients  they  ^ceived  up,  at  aoy  ratei  ta  the  month  of  March, 
were  composed  of  oieu  on  the  master  roll  o£  the  rogiineikts 
composing  it  long .  befone  the  commeucetnent  of  the  war,  and 
drafted  fn>m  the  oattalioos  at  home  to  tliove  upon  service* 

Up  to  the  month  pf  December  notlesathan  1500  had  jmntd 
the  Brigade  6f  Guards  from  £nglaud,  aJl  men  coming  within 
the  category  last  described.  And  the  reinforcements  ap  to  and 
hejFond  that  month  to  the  line  r«igiments  in  the  Crimea^  were 
iB.a  very  considerable  measure  supplied  from  their  yet  unex- 
hausted number  of  trained  solders  in  their  depots  at  home. 

Mr.  Cobden  has  al;»o  failed  to  take  into  proper  account  the 
RUiober  of  convalescents  tliat  returned  to  the  ranks  during  the 
months,  stated,  yet  their  number,  should  certainly  have  been 
deducted  from  what  he  has  set  down  as  the  unredeemed  losses 
of  the  army. 

He  was  wise  in  his  generation,  if  not  over  candid,  in  not  at* 
tempting  to  push  his  statistics  farther,  as  the  reinforcements 
for  the  army  b^gan  to  be  multiplied  as  the  aeason  of  fine 
weather,  this  year  was  approaching  ;  and  the  recriftitii^  at  borne 
began  rapidly  to  be  swelled  by  the  large  drafts  of  volunteers 
frotti  the  Militia  regimentaat  home.  Let  it  be  leoollected  that 
up  to  tlie  latent  penod  to  which  Mr.  Cobden  pushes  liis  statis-* 
tios,^  not  one  of  the  Irish,  or  iSeotob  regiments  of  militia^  and 
not  more  than  at  the  utmost  one  half  of  the  English  regimentt^ 
of  the  same  force,  had  given  their  *^  quota"  as  it  is  ealled, 
viz.  ;-^6ne  fourth  of  their  strength  or  complement.  The  fact 
is  incontestable  and  for  certainly  a  valid  rea^on^ — ^namely,  that 
they  had  not  been  embodied  at  all,  until  the  mouths  of  De- 
cember^  January  and  February.  In  the  case  of  one  Irish 
regiment,  the  Eoyal  Meath  Militia,  tiiere  was  no  embodiment 
until  so  late  as  the  month  of  July  in  this  year,  and  it  is  said 
that  this  case  by  no  means  stands  alone.  However,  an  ex- 
i;reme  point  like  this  k  not  necessary  to  our  argunieut,  which 
is,  that  the  statistics  of  "  recruiting''  given  by  Mr.  Cobden 
for  the  months  he  has  chosen,  by  no  means  fuTiisb  the  data 
for  calculating  the  progress  of  that  operation  in  the  months  sub- 
sequent to  his  period,  so  very  large  a  proportion  of  the  militia 
force  of  the  coufitry  having  since  that  time  began  to  add, 
and  add  immensely,  to  the  supply.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
to  hear  of  regiments  of  that  force  having  given  withiu  the 
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laat  w  OP  eight  nonibs  nofcniMly'tlMr  ^^(f^ff^,^;  Hi^K'^^ 
ws havesMed  befoie is  (faced  iit  the  ^rbportiofi iJF^bHeifq^rGh' 
of  thoir  fait  strength/ bat  even  to  have  nearly  ifoubl^  t4»t : 
qnota  ;  and  as  the  latter  19  an  annual  ibiiig>  tae  Af^coathing"^ 
apring  of  1856  will  see  the  proeesa  itntfmi.  '  ^ '  ^*''  • 

It  oiuat  be  almost  miueoeiaary  for  u^  oiiee'vgaiii  to  i^id&iH'' 
OUT  ftadera  that  we  hdf e  not  dettied  that  a  larjgfe  propottipn  .«f. 
thepi«aent  *'  recmiting^  for  the  line,  ia  made  up  of  wWt  Mf*  ' 
Cobdan  calU  ''boy-recruits*' — ^''wanting  the  bone«nd  mnacfc'' 
of  men  ;*'  bat  as  we  have  befote  stated,  tiie  ori^nal  bMmcof  tliie  \ 
want  of  a  trained  and  seasoned  army  of  reserve  in  sufic^ht 
nuariiers  to  enable  those  boys  to  t>eleftat  home  till  fiiTfor 
hardship,  rests  not  with  this  or  that  ministry,,  but  with  tfae 
British  public,  whose  organs  in  and  out  of  Parliaraeni'  baiv^  for 
the  last  20  or  B5  yeara  enforced  i^diaastrons  parrimony  fn'^he 
manageiiient  of  oar  military  means. 

The  enormous  emigration  from  Ireland  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  last  nine  years  lias  also  to  an  extraoidinary  degree 
diminished  the  supply  of  men.  At  all  times  a  great  sbnrce  of 
strength  in  this  respeet  to  Great  Britain,  she  was  in  time  of 
war  focind  to  be  almost  inexhaustible.  But  her  fine  youth  have 
been  allowed  to  expatriate  themselves  without  an  effoK  made  to 
remove  or  alleviate  the  ills  and  suiferings  that  drove  thefli  flrbA  *> 
home,  and  short-sighted  public  men  in  fingland  liaye  rejtiictid* 
over  their  departure  and  sought  even  to  stimulate'  it.  They 
are  gone — their  loss  cannot  be  replaced  for  yeiUrs,  if  evep~ 
'<  A  bdid  peasantrT,  their  country*^  prid^  ' 
When  once  dei^royed,  oaii  nerer  be  npfmd.'*       ..•«:« 

80  alngs  the  poet,  and  whether  the  aphorism  be  true  or  not^ 
whptU'er  there  may  be  merely  rhyme  and  not  reason  in  it,  we 
have  the  stubborn  fact,  that  for  the  present  at  least  that  M  bold 
peasai^try'*  are  gone,  and  £ngland's  reomiting  seijeanta  itttMs 
her  sere  need;  tind  that  thteir  placei!/  empty  and  knoW^'  tli^itt  * 

noAwre',;  "  '-  ''  "  '  '  \  './'. ..-  '"^.  •  "  ■  •'  •/."'• 
H^sfng 'from  the  region  pt  what  hi  calls  fact,  to  that<tf 
specuWipn#  .^fff  Cobdeu,  like  his  friend  Mr<  Brisfat,' turns  bia 
attention  to  lOggestii^  the  meatiS'  of  fiiling  olir  ranks  without 
again  having  to  ftjok  to  rA#  reCfuitlS  solely  for  the  maiuf  enance 
of  ot^V^millCary  honor  hnd  national  prestige.  Ho  thils  deala 
with, this  part  bf  his. subject: — 

*<  AAd  how  is  H|  I  wodIiI  respectfully  iaquire,  thftt  thepiirp^  of 
what  I  hdv«  tiahtlM  should  he  better  known  aud  appreciatea«fecy« 


p^n^ticd'<>r)  a. restricted  field  ot;  oWi:v«tj^n-+.*  in  eyeHjtcqle  4n<l 
p^dtb^dlid^  \ii  fi!ui(6{ye  the  .tojiversatioo  has  hecin  jOJT  the  sorrjr  fig«r«  . 
irbichifi0gl|i|Nl  hHi^iiiaxiB  in  th«  prciseiit  W/  ncit  one  ^ord  pfVaro- 
ing  has  been  addresM/tMithe-lMytM^y,  ^Mfi  A^n^tf  li^^  niad«  to* 
^?'^f¥H?4^  f^'^'*^<*°IVlX^<^'*^4i^^Q^^**0DJ^      th0>  THoaAtVanlcs  *  ef 
tl^'ar'mjt  whiph  ih^  peQple,.aqd  the  peo|^e>%lQfi%;fQttld  fiH  ?  >  Hcnr 
is4t.'bii  the  countrary;  tliat  whUe  t^^  ipeet  unpiieasiired  cenauree 
hatrb^  Keiipe^'  oii'rae  FarHamient^  Government^  aristoeracjry  and 
]n|Kl«l7icd]inn«ttdet8>'b«f.ptiBM>  placfbTm,  ittideven  our  pulpits,  tiave 
diA^ng  >U  -iUb '  iime» } .  teem^i  willi  noW  fakvmie  laudation  of  the 
p^pie  of  Bn^and.thi^  i)ras,^|r.«ir  hpiox^  UyisliedobftQOiitaiuiiity  fa  '* 
the  saxxi^  iipace  of  iime  ?    I  will  not  be  tem^^ted  «l  f resent  fo  fmrtiin  - 
thl^infeuTiff  ;'1i  Would  lead  nie  aside  ^rom  the  practical  que&tion  to 
wbieh  Ihig  ibhwiij^yottr  attention  and  that  of  other  leading  afl-  ; 
Topf^et>^f  th^ffonUiiilinteeiftihe  waK  - 

*'  How  ie  it  poposed  te  raiK  .men  (not  b»]^  to  fight  •  tha^  whicN 
I  am  told  is  the  '  bttttle  of  European  oivilie^tipB  andBi^eHyjigaiMt  •/ 
a  despotism  yvhich  aims  At  nothing  le«s  than  uoiveral  empu^  ?'  If 
thteaadVuMh^d  phrases  which  have  rung  in  our  ears  for  the  last  iwjo 
je%t<a  Intel*'. an jthing  but  ftmnd  and  fbrj.  Englishmen  have  under- 
taken  i^mI  cbefel^  the  work  of  ontf  nation,  but  of  half  Europe.  Wd 
capnot^  if,  we  wottld«  depute  thil«'  great  Belf^imppsed  task  t»  a  lettiou 
of  foreigt)  mercenaries  ;  for  our  recruitipg  agents  abr,4ad  (I  -  kSnsk 
to  slkv  it)  have  everywhere  been  threatened  or  i^iprlsoQed*  not  only  . 
the  UUited  States,  biit  Prussia,  Switzerland,  ana  even  diminutive 
Il^inbai;^,  having  refused  to  allow  their  citieens  to  engage,  even  at 
our  expense,  in  what  we  insist  on  calling  a  struggle  for  their  inde* 
pehdeoce.  We  cannot  for  very  shame  again  confide  this  duty  to 
'  thoughtless  boys  ;'  besides,  even  those  raw  recruits  fail  short*  at 
the  ii^ulr  of  oar  utmbstneed,  to  the  extent  of  from  20,000  to  40,000 
of  the  number  voted  by  Parliament.  How,  then,  do  you  propose  to 
brin^the  bonej  niuflde,  .and  manhood  of  Etogtand  into  the  field  ? 

''There  are  two  methods  equally  successful,  by  which  regular 
amiies  are  raised  in  foreign  countries.  The  one  is  by  a  conscrtp* 
tioo,  as  in  Fraooe,  where  a  certain  number  of  men  of  a  prescribed 
age  are  taken  evory  year  by  lot  from  among  all  classes,  and  where 
ue  anluoky  person  who  draws  the  fatal  number  from  the  balloting 
nruj  be  he  peer  or  peasant,  must  either  serve  himself,  or  find  an  ap- 
proved substitute,  at  an  expense  varying  from  £80  to  £200,  aooord- 
tog  to  circumstances.  The  other  is  tie  plan  of  the  United  StateSp 
where' the  legislature  votes  the  number  of  the  army*  and  vo« 
lunlary  enlistment  auppliea  the  men  ;'— this  mode  has  never  been 
found  to  ituU  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Mexico  five 
times  as  many  men  offered  their  servLcea,  ju  many  parts  of  the  Union* 
as  wer^  required.  All  ranks  and  professions  pressed  forward :  the 
newspaper  editor  exchanged  the  pen  for  the  sword  ;  the  lawyer 
threw  up  his  brief;  the  doctor  abandoned  his  patients  ;  and  the  far- 
mer his  land— all  to  enlist  into  the  ranks.  The  preeent  Preiaidebt  of 
the  Unit^  ^States,  then  of  mature  ace,  and  with  a  leading  practice  aa 
a  baniBter,  gcte  up  ikmily  and  profession,  and  volunteered  into  the 
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ranks.  Th«  plan  b,  in  faotr  our  mmi  with  this  OMterwl  dtfferenee 
in  its  vorking,  that  in  America  tbe  Mpmlarity  of  a  war  U  proved  hj 
the  willingness  of  the  people  to  tiUce  part  in  it.  There  is  still  « 
third  system  which  has  been  recommended  for  adoption  in  this 
country— that  of  increasing  the  boonty  vntil  jou  tempt  men  firora 
other  parsoita  into  the  army.  But  it  »  liaMe  to  the  objectioii  that 
ID  these  dam  of  oheap  loeomotton  yon  would  mst  he  enre  of  Iceefnig 
your  recmit  after  he  had  pocketed  the  bribe.  '  We  ^od,'  says  Lord 
Hardinge,  *  that  the  more  yon  raise  the  boun^  the  greater  the  nam« 
her  of  desertions  ;  they  make  a  trade  of  k.* 

Despite  of  Mr.  Cobden's  sneer,  the  battle  in  wbicli  England 
and  France  are  so  worthily  and  heartily  engaged  is  **the 
battle  of  European  civilization  and  liberty  against  a  despotism 
wiiick  aims  at  nothing  less  than  universal  Empire/'     None 
bnt  himself,  Mr.  Bright  and  one  or  two  kindred  spirits,  will  be 
found  (out  of  the  ranks  of  the  red  republicans  who  will  make 
any  assertion,   as  they  will  do  any  act,  to  confuse  or  conceal 
the  truth,)  to  deny  the  continually  encroaching  and  grasping 
policy  of  Rupsia  ever  since  she  began  to  take  a  part  m  Euro- 
pean affairs.    Poland  and  Finland  attest  it  in  the  North  •  the 
littorals  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  the  Caspian, 
bear  it  witness  in  the  South.    Bomarsund  and  Sebastopol  hare 
demonstrated  the  mighty  preparations  for  a  further  and  for 
Europe  a  most  threatening  and  perilous  advance.    But  it 
would  be  veritably  inexcusable  to  waste  time  in  discussing  the 
value  of  Mr.  Cobden's  and  Mr.  Bright'a  hallucinations  upon 
this  point,  in  opposition  to  the  plain  facts  at  the  case  and  the 
almost  unanimous  convictions  of  the  rest  of  the  community — 
nay,  we  may  add,  the  plain  confessions  of  Eussians  themselves, 
who  have  both  in  speech  and  book  proclaimed  that  ^'Universal 
Empire/'  was  the  destiny  of  "  Holy  Buaaia'M 

The  proscription  under  terrible  penalties  of  all  expression  of 
opinion  upon  subjects  of  public  import,  however  remote, — the 
precariousness  of  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  station  in  a  land 
where  the  proudest  noble  may  in  half  an  hour  be  turned  into 
the  streets  with  a  scavenger's  broom,  or  oarted  off  as  a  Boin«* 
bered  and  badged  convict  to  the  howling  wilds  of  Siberia — the 
universal  espionage  that  destroys  all  social  confidence  and 
security — the  terrible  knout  or  putt  which,  to  use  American 
phraseology,  are  of  the  "  institutions  of  the  country,'*  and 
inflicted  without  discrimination  of  age,  condition  or  sex — the 
tyranny  which  enslaved  nobility  in  its  turn  wreaks  upon  its 
own  slaves,  the  peasantry,  and  artizan  classes ; — the  glittering 
wealth  covering  sordid  rags  and  revolting  fiUluness — the  pro- 
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fuse,  heartless^  tasteks^  and  thorooghly  barbaric  ostentation, 
all  tett  of  fl  state  of  tkioga  utterly  antipodean,  as  we  may  say, 
to  what  in  Western  Europe  is  understood  as  civilisation  and 
valued  as  freedom.    This  state  of  things  the  dominion  of 
Bassia    would    asauredly  bring  upon  us  in  more  or  less 
intensity  periiaps  according  to  particular  circumstances,  but 
assuredly  upon  all  in  turn,  had  her  aggressions  been  allowed 
to  proceed  unchecked.    But  fortunately,  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
just  as  the  grand  stroke  of  her  game,  the  seizure  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  acquisition  thus  of  a  fulcrum  for  the  lever 
that  was  to  disturb  the  foundations  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment* in  Europe,  was  about  to  be  played,  the   two  greatest 
among  the  threatened  nations  awoke  from  the  kind  of  as-. 
tonished  and   palsied  trance  in  which   they  had    hitherto 
seemed   to   regard  the  audacious  progress   of  the  northern 
aggressor,  and  taking  good  heart  and  good  counsel  and  uniting 
and  pulling  together,  as  none  had  either  hoped  or  feared  or  in 
any  way  expected  they  would  or  could  be  brought  to  do,  they 
have  met  and  stayed  him  in  fall  career — nay,  have  driven  him 
back  already  with  heavy  discomfiture  and  loss. 

The  scope  of  this  paper  does  not  embrace  an  examination 
into  and  discussion  upon  the  merits  or  otherwise  of  the  various 
modes  of  recruiting  and  maintaining  a  military  force  in  prac- 
tice in  the  different  military  nations,  so  that  we  need  not  delay 
upon  that  part  of  Mr,  Cobdcn's  letter,  which  treats  of  con* 
<^ption«  volunteering,  and  what  may  be  called  for  distinction,. 
io«ii/^-/e?ii^  enlistment.     As  to  the  first,  it  is  evident  that  to 
introduce  it  into  England,  a  country  so  averse  to  change  in 
its  habitudes  and  manners,  as  also  to  any  direct  iuterferenco 
of  governmcint  in  the  personal  affairs  of  individuals,  would 
require  something  hko  a  revolution,  and  a  revolution  in  Eng- 
land, even  upon  a  smalt  scale,  would  be  rather  a  dangerous 
experinjent.    As  to  the  second,  tl\e  American  systen^  of  vo* 
lunteering,  it  practically  exists  at  this  moment  in  England^ 
B8  men  can  engage  for  a  very  limited  term  of  service  not  only 
ill  the  militia,  but  tinder  certairi  provisions  in  the  line  itself. 
But  Great  Britain  cannot  hold  out  to  British  subjects  the  rich 
temptations  which  the  United  States  can  do  to  the  citizens  of 
that  republic.     She  has  had  no  Texas  to  annex,  no  Mexico  to 
despoil,  no  rich  lands,  no  plunder  of  wealthy  cities,  churches 
<and  public  establishments,  no  new  regions  for  daring  adven- 
•torers  to  explore  and  seiae  possession  of;  and  therefore  she 
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cannot  hope  to  see,  as  Mr.  Oobden  describes  it  in  America, 
(which  has  had  all  those  temptationa  to  ofihr  and  has  more  of 
them  jet  iu  reserve,)  the  "  newspaper  editor  exchanging  the 
pen  for  the  sword^  the  lawyer  throwing  up  his  brief,  the  doctor 
abandoning  his  patients^  and  the  fadrmer  his  land,''  in  their 
eagerness  to  volunteer  for  the  golden  prizes  before  them. 

Upon  the  third  vystem  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cobden,  that  of 
increasing  the  bounty  to  recruits  ''  until  men  are  tempted  from 
other  pursuits  into  the  army/'  we  shall  only  remark  that  before 
running  the  risk  by  such  a  measure  of  thereby  increasing,  as 
Field  Marshal  Lord  Hardinge  expressed  it,  "the  temptation 
to  desertion/'  it  would  be  well  to  try  the  plan  of  giving  the 
recruit  iu  good  faith  and  to  the  full  the  present  amount  of 
bounty  promised  in  recruiting  placards,  and  not  let  the  young 
soldier  (as  at  present)  get  possessed  with  the  feeling  that  he 
has  been  tricked,  when  he  finds  out,  after  attestation,  that 
heavy  stoppages  are  to  be  made  out  of  the  sum  promised,  to 
pay  for  articles  that  he  thinks  ought  to  be  supplied  to  him 
free  of  cost. 

Mr.  Cobden,  with  not  a  little  dexterity,  evades  assisting  us 
to  a  decision  upon  the  merits  of  the  three  plans  he  mentions, 
and  takes  refuge  in  renemed  dedanuttioua  agaanat  the  war : — 

«  You  will  not  expect  me  to  say  which  of  these  plans  should  \m 
adopted  for  carrying  on  a  war  which  in  my  conscience  I  believe  to  he 


separates  us  from  its  coosequences.  The  safety  of  tha  country*  the 
prosperity  of  its  people,  the  hardens  we  may  be  called  upon  to  bear, 
the  probable  duration  of  hostilities,  and,  above  all,  because  involving 
ally  the  effect  which  the  policy  and  conduct  of  the  war  may  hkt6 
upon  oar  character  and  honour  as  a  nation— «all  tiuM-ara  mattirt  of 
as  vital  importance  to  the  opponents  as  the  advocates  of*  war ;  and 
hence  the  risht  they  may  fairlv  claim  to  call  in  question  not  only  its 
policy,  but  the  mode  in  which  it  is  carried  on.**        •  •  • 

It  is  certainly  fortunate  for  Oreat  Britain,  and  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Cobden,  we  must  say  for  the  best  interests  of  Suropean 
civilization,  that  <*  the  opponents  of  a  war*'  CMnot  aepasato 
themselves  from  the  advocates,  so  far  as  t^e  conaequmcce  of 
it  are  concerned.  Otherwise  we  shoukl  have  a  small  section 
of  her  citizens  even  more  ostentatiously,  and  in  its  effects  inMn 
tlie  unthinking  far  more  pemidously,  separating  themselves 
and  followers  from  the  rest  of  the  public,  and  ere  long  weakp 
cuing  and  distracting  the  action  of  the  Government. 
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'  Thr-iext  poiBitini comes  into  h&.nmidwBdt  mstt  teppjf; 
and'^CottuBiitclj'faaffiiot  ob€  jdfe  mom  of -bkeliliDM  hboii(;ii«^^-^ 

•'  I  B^aM  s^y  nothing  upon  a  point  which  must^ave  eng^^cf  the 
aSbxlouft  consf^eration  of  tbottghtful  m\ndi — narne)^  th^  efrect  wh?cH 
iffiH  :be  iN-odiiMd  oo  dor  sHiiftice  with  the  l>VeHdb  people  if  the  bl^oii 
of  their  ;pemafp5>  wUh.whom  th»  wvth^^nwf«nit^fif$  yfry  pppiitir^ 
ahould  a^ain,  an4  ^^°  ^^^  ^^.  h^  ^peQ4ed  .tp;  ;]pu|r.cbafe,iziesh 
triuiujihs  for  opr  war  party.  *       f  .       ' .  ,    , 

'  If  the*a^owed  objects  '6t  this  paftV  are  to.  be** persevered 'fn,  w^ 
tfni'Mf#3M)3y  Al'l^'CQ^kfieiiettAiMt  ofjftil^'Wtu^,  ''lfth^'#h(yl«.oTth^ 
Qriwm>m»9  in  our  famids  to-m}nnpWjiMr«  yhoq^d^tafbenil thetbegit^i 
mng  of  the  ^tcm^-^  (The  Gpyerxio^u^of  4i.jfi4trH^|iiMalJ{^  )«B  )\^r<i 
QrU  have  one)  be  rejoiced  to  see  three  rowers,  not  one  of  whom  it, 
trusts,  but  all  of  whom  it  fears,  exhausting  themselves  in  a  destructive 
war  at  a  remote  distance  frofm  her' frontiers.  Prussia' and  Germany. 
«ce  mlmost  to  a  «&ii  for.  iiflBtvality»«*<-mi;  anned  oo«if  neicesMii^) 
aad  they  who  still  s^^t  tber«/is  a^dil^coce  betv^^n  the  Qcif>eri)n4nt»r 
and  peoples  on  this  si^l^ect»  know  nothing  of  \fhat  ha^  been  |t«ssing{ 
lately  in  those  countries.  .We  shall  tbererore  be  left  to  complete. 
the  task  which,  in  cor^unction  with  our  Prench  ally,  we  have  fm- 
pofted  on  otarMlv^  £v6ry  'atep  wd  Uk»  on  BuMiiln  territory  -mtist. 
be  over  earthworks  and  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  for  the  Ri^yiaoB 
h«v&  oev«r  foaght;  gre«t  battliea  witb^ an  ;eoemy  ^n  their  own; noil 
without  the  defensive  aid  of  redoubts  and  intreochment;*^"   .         , 

Tlie  qiiG6tiim  is  bees  begged  (artdiatggeddB  d^ifa&xrfi  the 
most  unequivocal  declarations  and  assurances  to  the  contrary), 
thM'i£  is' llje  purpose  W'Uui  Allied,- after  having  drfven'the.. 
Ra,ssmn  arruies  out  of  the  Uainea,  to /olio  w.  them  up  into  thcic. 
owA*pr9^r  toifitofj  And  .bft4tle.witU  tli«m  mi^^  ^t.itteit  uponx 
ttwir.'own  v6ib  Thdre*  m  but)-  oiieT^ofitiitgenef^iri  whi^if  ^  f^* 
at'HIK^««ef^rtiataUT'6iovi  sht)^*!"^^  Vn^dti  iWthcf'diVeeHbV; 
i^Stcatecl V^^'*  Cobaen.  -If  Swcilcn  wero.  (as  QertatiJy.feliojj 
i^^.reporled  toiu/^Jine'toww^r^diwig),  to.th^Qw  in Jif* fortuieHr. 
witbrlbft  AUies  anid  .^oin  thieB;Ailiw}oa'(agbinjBt  ifaer  ipotentt'sn^if 
imgt  d§i!gfeteiw*'flri^teb(rtfr^^iSfh«  wigtit '^eq^uiw  df  ti^;''it(id^^ 
d|Jfcbllte9*6W^ddfsD^'pi3/\lag$istance  iii  fdcorerin^'FiQi;:iiot)1§| 
province  of  Finland/  wrested  from  her  at  so  compar'atiVeTy^ 

n'l«^^*  Mr;  GbtUlW  M*'lb«^^ett^ifH^'«f^lh€?  iWhrfftii8-;ai>thlif 

afl^^rp^rJjrtie-bfilyl^nU  t*il i«€oftl**eittyted  bf  bftfinttW^fy,'' 
alKH|^«l^^'(>iKh^b'^AuC'd^AM^r'^^t^^t^^i^« 
iie»^toboi»ii  a^d'-gtM^'hiiii^thte  -teiftW^^kl^w^iglv  heib't^  no* 
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maotion  or  Boggostaoa  at  all  of  i\m  vrnm^^  ,fi|»d -ti^endbre 
noQe  of  it9  purport^  secret  or  opeii>  iior  of  the  degp^iof  -spo* 
cess  that  may  have  attended  it.  And  notwithstanding  ihia 
conceseion^  wq  saj  that  the  inteutioo  of  the  Allies  is  iiq^  avd 
caiinpt  \^  to  invade  the  soil  of  !R^s$ia^ande):standing  b^ 
invasion  what  is  usnaUy  meant  by  the  word»  and  not  the  laertt 
attack  of  Cronstadt  and  other  defences  of  the  eoast*  And  out 
reasons  for  this  assertion  simply  are,  that  neither  would  any 
object  oommjensurate  with  the  risk  and  cost  be  secored  thereby, 
nor  would  tlie  thing  be  ptacticable.  - 

Odessa,  Nioolaieif,  &o.,  in  the  south,  Cronstadt^  and  even 
St«  Feter^urg  in  the  norths  are  no  doubt  places  of  V8$t  im- 
portance to  Russia^  but  they  are  nol  Jiiuaia,  and  tbeir  loss 
would  not  place  her  in  9  very  mijich  worse  position  thau  the 
loss  of  so  much  of  her  fleet,  and  the  total  ubstrHction  of  her 
sea-commerce  has  already  placed  her  wi(h  ao  little  of  injury  to 
her  vital  strength.  The  praetiqability  of  invasion  would  de- 
pend on  the  amount  of  armie$^  and  m^^ns  of  supplying  to  the 
wanta  of  those  armies,  which  the  Allies  eoal4  provide^  Fraoqe 
tried  the  experiment  with  not  only  the  tasking  to  the  utter- 
most her  own  great  resources,  but  those  of  the  various  nations 
whom  she  held  in  her  subjection  undier  the  name  o£  friQadly 
aUiance.  And  as  France  eveo  when  thus  supported^  so  uttefl^ 
{tnd  most  disastrously  failed^  th^re  would  be  little  hope  of  soo- 
oess  now,  when  she  is  limited  to  tb^  supply  pf  men  and 
material  within  her  own  dominion^  for;  Ta  caipiuot  (;on$ider  as 
of  much  account  the  trifling  aid  which  ti^e  alr^dy  soc4y 
strained  military  resources  of  Gre^t  Srit^iii  qould  ^o^d  ^,io 
gigantic  an  enterprize. 

The  Swedish  alliance  may  be  at  the  paoment  we  are  writing, 
or  may  a  little  later  become,  B/act ;  but  it  is  t»i/i^e^-<-fifst 
as  involving  the  necessity  of  such  extensive  assistance  on  oar 
part,  and  next  as  the  physical  difiicuUies  of  the  season  of  the 
year,  the  climate  in  her  high  northern  latitude,  added  to  the 
unpreparedness  of  the  allies  for  any  great  military  demonstiia^ 
tion  in  the  north  this  winter,  render  it  impossible  thatweeonld 
come  to  her  aid  eflectively  before  March  at  the  earliest,  wliile 
during  the  intervening  four  months  slie  would  be  exposed  toall 
the  anticipatory  vengeance  of  Bussia.  The  forcQ  of  the  latter 
power  at  this  moment  available  on  the  ehores  of  the  Baltic 
is    stated  to  be  as  follows.      We  take  the  facts  from  the 
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The^rsi  ddruion  of  Grenadiers,  with  the  baUi^ion  of  Cba&- 
««ir»-Capabineer9,  in  all  14,000  raen.  Six  reserve  Begimeiite  of 
Greiia<Hers,  each  3000  strong,  in  all  18,000  men ;  22  Finnish 
battalions  of  the  line  at  600  each,  in  all  13,200  men— the 
naoibep  of  these  battalions  increasing  every  day.  Three  Finnish 
b&ttoli^ens  of  Ohasseurs,  under  Oenenil  Bamsay,  at  1,000  each, 
in  all  8000  men.  This  makes  nearly  50,000  men.  In  adrli- 
lion  there  are  3000  men  of  the  naval  crews,  and  the  number  of 
batteries  corresponding  with  these  divisions.  General  Arbusoff 
has  under  his  orders  at  St.  Petersburg  an  army  of  120,000^ 
together  with  the  reserves  of  the  Guwd.  Further,  there  are 
immediately  available  in  case  of  an  attempted  landing  or  inva- 
cjon,  at  least  100,000  of  what  are  oalled  miHiia,  besides  irre- 
gular troops.  The  number  of  the  latter  we  do  not  find  stated, 
but  it  is  said  to  be  considerable. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Sweden  would  choose  the  b^^ning  of 
h&r  long  winter  to  make  a  declaration  that  woald  expose  her 
to  be  assailed  by  such  a  force,  with  the  certainty  that  her  ne^ 
allies  eoold  not  aa^ist  her  till  the  tardy  spring  cam«  round. 
The  only  possible  case  then  for  an  invasion  of  ituasian  terri- 
tory is  at  least  six  months  oflf. 

In  his  anxiety  to  conjure  up  a  danger  which  is  at  least  only 
l^foblematical,  Mr.  Cobden  overlooked  a  far  nearer  and  very 
reai  danger.  It  is  ae  to  %\\e  ultimate  arrangemftnts  supposing 
the  aWes  to  prove  successful  in  their  endeavour  at  driving  the 
'Russians  oat  of  the  Crimea.  At  the  present  moment  weshall 
do  no  more  than  allude  to  this  pregnant  topic,  aud  proceed 
with  ovr  notico  of  Mr.  Cobdeo's  letter  : — 

*'  Before  I  conclude,  I  would  express  a  hope  that  the  time  is  not 
|kr  distant  when  the  thoughtful  portion  of  the  British  pubHc  who  in 
the  end  determine  our  national  policy,  will  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
their  responsibility.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  have  invaded  the 
territory  of  Russia  ;  that  we  are  now  the  aggressive  party  ;  that  we 
have  not  to  this  day  defined,  even  to  our  own  comprehension,  the 
terms  which  would  satisfy  us  and  induce  us  to  withdraw ;  and  that 
it  is  hardly  probable  under  such  circumstanoes  that  acceptable  pro- 
posals for  peace  should  come  from  Russia.  Let  it  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  no  terms  of  peace  are  possible  which  do  not  involve 
the  withdrawal  of  our  armies  from  her  territory,  and  that  no  injuries 
which  we  might  in  the  meantime  inflict  on  her  (some  of  those  already 
committed  on  her  coast  will  not,  I  fear,  redound  to  our  credit  as  a 
oivflized  and  commercial  people)  could  have  any  permanent  effects 
.  to  c^mpenfifkte  for  the  losses,  miseries,  and  obvious  dangers  to  our« 
selves  from  the  indefinite  protraction  of  the  war.  And  by  whom  is 
the  prolongation  of  hostilities  advocated  ?  With  the  exception  of 
tho&e  in  office,  to  whom  peace  will  bring  a  day  of  reckoning,  is  there 
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a  statesman  of  trust  or  authority  in  tkia  country  vho  is  not  in  his 
heart  in  favour  of  peace  on  terms  believed  to  be  now  practicable ;  or 
can  there  be  found  one  commanding  intellect  now  employed  (unless 
under  the  shield  of  an  anonymous  irresponsibility)  m  inciting  the 
country  to  a  perseverance  in  the  war  ?  And  for  whose  'befl&fit  are 
hostilities  to  be  continued  ?  Not  for  that  of  Turkey,  iw  every  day 
of  their  continuance  diminishes  the  chances  of  her  resuscitation—  not 
for  the  interest  of  the  governing  classes  of  Europe^  for  they  all 
desire  peace — nor  for  those  of  the  'democracy,'  whose  eminent 
chiefs  have  denounced  the  waf  as  an  aimless  waste  of  human  blood 
in  which  they  have  no  interest—- not  even  for  the  benefhof  our  ally, 
for  we  know  that  the  French  C^vernment  was  favourable  to  a  pMai* 
fication  after  the  Vienna  Conferences  a  and  report  says,  I  believe 
truly,  that  it  is  now  again  disposed  for  peace.  What  human  interest 
then,  can  possibly  be  served  by  the  continuation  of  hostilities? 

We  have  been  told,  indeed,  that  war,  which  the  w6rld  had  regarded 
as  but  at  best  an  inevitable  evil,  is  in  itself  a  beneficent  antidote  to 
the  selfishness  of  a  mercantile  age*— and  that  the  manly  ;yirtues  would 
become  extinct,  unless  invigorated  by  the  siege  and  battle  field. 
There  are  minds  so  wanting  in  moral  continence  that  they  abandon 
themselves  to  every  popular  emotion  or  frenzy  of  the  hour, — ^who, 
when  all  hearts  exulted  at  the  signs  of  international  peaces  deehiinied 
of  the-horrors  of  war, — who,  now  that  the  demoa  of  earnage  has  svay 
for  a  season,  sing  of  the  <  canker  of  peace/  and  who  would  be  ready 
to  mop  and  mow  with  madmen  to-morrow  if  Bedlam  could  be  but 
one  dav  in  the  ascendant.  Such  are  they  who  now  ask  us  to  believe 
that  the  spectacle  of  human  passion  and  suffering  whidh  has  been 
enacted  during  the  last  year  in  the  Crimea,  and  which  has  converted 
that  fair  scene  into  an  earthly  pandemonium^  is  neoeasary  for.  the 
social  regeneration  of  mankind ; — ^that  the  purer  feelings  and  a£feo- 
tions  of  our  nature  find  a  healthy  developement  in  an  atmosphere  so 
foul  and  unnatural  that  domestic  life  cannot  breathe  it ; — that  ati 
employment  where  men  bring  every  faculty  to  the  UaU  of  destroying- 
others,  and  preserving  themselves  from  de6tm^tion*<«that  tMereimihB 
school  to  unlearn  selfishness  and  to  train  us  to  the  disinterested  love 
of  our  species  !  We  are  asked  to  believe  these  things.  Yes,  when 
we  are  prepared  to  pronounce  the  New  Testament  a  fable/ and 
Christ's  teachings  an  untruth,  we  will  believe  them,  and  not  till  then." 

The  iuvasion  of  the  Crimea  was  a  necessity,  the  stringency 
of  which  is  only  the  more  proved  by  the  events  of  the  last  year 
in  that  province.  A  fortress  that  proved  so  formidable  ana  so 
wonderfully  supphed  and  stoutly  garrisoned  as  to  delay  the 
combined  armies  of  England,  France,  and  Turkey,  aided  by 
their  magnificent  fleets,  a  whole  year  before  its  walls,  and  even 
yet  is  scarce  more  than  half  won,  could  not  have  been  left  un- 
assailed  with  any  safety  to  Constantinople,  and  once  assailed 
could  not  have  been  retreated  from  with  any  safety,  not  merely 
to  the  honor,  but  to  the  very  existence  of  those  armies.  No 
one  can  pretend  that  had  not  the  Anglo-French  expedition 
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gone  originally  to  Turkey,  Menscbilcoff*s  insolent  mission  to 
Constantinople  in'1858-54  would  have  been  followed  up  by  an 
attack  of  the  Russians  upon  that  city ;  and  the  security  given 
to  it  by  the  coming  of  the  allies,  would  only  have  endured  as 
long  as  theit  occupation  of  Turkish  soil.  The  moment  they 
withdrew,  the  danger  from  the  Russians  would  recommence, 
and  the  only  way  of  establishing  anything  like  a  lasting  security 
was  to  seek  tlie  Russians  in  the  stronghold  whence  they 
threatened  tlie  Turkish  capital,  and  destroy  that  stronghold, 
and  with  it  their  power  of  mischief.  This  the  allies  with  true 
wisdom  decided  upon  undertaking,  and  this  they  have  already 
in  a  great  measure  accomplished. 

The  eminent  Democratic  chiefs  of  whom  Mr.  Cobden  speaks 
as  dcTKHinctng  tiwi  war  and  calling  it  an  ^*  aimless  wasle'* 
(significant  words  from  7^^w)  of  human  blood  in  which  M^;^ 
Aave  no  •'interest'^!— no  doubt  denounce  it  for  that  reason, 
but  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  waste  human  blood  in  republican 
iBBurreetions  all  over  Europe.  There  never  was  so  stupendous 
and  so  perilous  a  mistake  made  by  any  class  of  men  as  that 
made  by  the  class  to  which  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr,  Bright  belong, 
the  wealthy  manufacturers,  in  having  sympathy  with  and  making 
much  of  the  continental  propagators  of  in^^urrectiou  under  the 
tfpecioiis  plea  of  extending  popular  rights.  No  class  so  much 
89  the  business-classes  and  especially  the  wealthier  of  them, 
suffer  so  heavily  in  intestine  broils — they  are  marked  out  long 
beforehand  for  plunder ;  and  like  the  fat-necked  bourgeoisie 
of  Paris  in  her  Revolutions,  they  find  out  too  late  how  they 
have  been  fooled  and  duped,  and  have  either  to  fruitlessly  be« 
moan  their  own  blindness  and  folly  for  the  rest  of  their  Kves 
anaid  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  all  iheir  worldly  goods,  or  are  only 
too  happy  to  abandon  all  the  frivolity  and  cant  of  theoretio 
liberalism  and  take  refuge  under  the  yoke  of  absolutism. 

We  shall  not  follow  Mr.  Cobden  through  the  entirely  irrele- 
vant and  most  uncandid  observations  with  which  he  concludes 
the  long  political  manifesto  we  have  been  reviewing.  From 
the  unnecessary  strength  and  bitterness  of  his  expressions,  we 
confidently  deduce  the  conviction  that  he  is  uneasy  in  his  mind 
as  to  the  course  he  and  his  colleagues  are  taking,  and  like  all 
men  in  the  wrong  is  trying  to  vent  his  self-displeasure  in  attacks 
upon  others.  It  would  better  become  him  to  re-consider  the 
whole  matter  in  the  temporary  retirement  of  the  remaining 
two  months  of  parliamentary  recess,  to  take  thought  of  how 
he  formerly  stood  with  the  British   public  and,  divesting  his 
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mind  of  the  false  shiliM  which  we  make  no  duubt  Okhd  ihm 
evidence  of  his  letter  itself,  hna  festftilned  hitti  from  awwing 
his  mistake,  to  manfully  and  candidly  and  therefore  nio»t  hoiMiT' 
ably,  retract  his  false  opinions  and  unfounded  aitacka^  and 
go  with  the  movement  that  otherwise  wiU  assuredljgo  on 
without  him,  and  leave  him  i^tntnded  and  forgotten.^    • 

It  may  be  thought  we  have  occupied  too  much  tiuie  m 
deahng  with  Iris  letter.  But  individuaUy,  and  as  a  type  &t  » 
most  potent  and  influential  class,  he  is  of  fer  too  gfeiiA*  note 
and  importance  to  be  slightingly  past^ed  oven  Hw  and  their 
openly  avowed  sympathies  with  foreign  liberals  (so  called^  bM 
really  and  in  heart  enemies  of  order,  properly  and  law)  and 
their  much  too  openly  avowed  crotchets  about  the  wai^  atni 
wishes  for  a  dishonorable  peace,  make  him  atid  tliem  to  cobsti* 
tute  another  item  of  serious  national,  and  fiiom  the  position  ef 
England,  perhaps  of  £ttropean  diffleulty,  in  the  troublous  aad 
doubtful  times  that  are  upon  and  before  us. 

From  all  that  we  have  been  considering  we  deduce  the  oo»- 
victioQ  that  war — i)erhaps  a  protracted,  perhaps  a  general  wat, 
is  unhappily  still  before  us  ;  and  we  must  also  confess  to  the 
impression,  painful  and  dismal  as  it  is,  that  upon  iiot  verf 
remote  contingencies  it  depends,  whether  to  the  horrors  ol 
external  war  may  not  be  superadded  the  worse  ills  and  miseneo^ 
of  civil  contest  in  several  of  the  states  of  Europe*  Ag^i^rea^ 
sive  and  irritated  fiussia,  if  by  force,  or  any  diplomatic  folly, 
or  treachery,  she  happen  to  succeed,  will  certainly  not  conseai 
to  stay  her  band,  save  for  a  very  brief  season,  ere  she  resttme 
her  old  traditionary  career  of  grasping  eueroaobmeiit^  and  ac- 
quisition. If  she  be  defeated  and  compelled  to  ask  and  ac^ 
cept  peace,  the  bonds  with  which  her  robber-handa  are  to  bo 
bound  will  have  to  be  drawn  by  those  who  may  liegin  to  p«tt 
different  ways.  In  other  words,  the  interests  of  Prance  may 
no  longer  coincide  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  nor  the  in- 
terests of  Prussia  and  of  Austria  with  those  of  either  of  tbo 
allies. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  the  Crimea,  supposing  it  fully  rea- 
cued  at  last  from  the  grasp  of  Eussia  ?  Is  it  to  be  given  up 
to  feeble  and  incapable  Turkey,  already  powerless  in  so  mock 
of  her  own  actual  dominion  ?  Is  it  to  be  held  in  joint  occu^ 
pancy  by  Great  Britain  and  France  P  Will  they  resign  them- 
selves to  a  permanent  dram  of  men  and  treasure  to  i^tain  a  poSi* 
session  from  which  neither  can  allow  the  other  to  reap  any  real 
advantage  ?  Or  will  either  consent  to  be  excluded  altogether  ? 
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Sopp^siog  this  difficulty  to  be  solved^  what  is  to  b«  done  in 
the  osde  of  Constantinople  itself  P  Wiiat  is  to  be  the  nature^ 
aud  what  the  terms  of  its  inevitable  Froteotorate  ?  How  are 
the  D^aaujbian  Frovinoes  to  be  finally  settled  and  guarded  ? 
.  These  are  questioos  to  be  repeated  over  and  over  again,  and 
pondered  deeply,  and  their  solution  prepared  for  a  forethoughti 
and  not  left  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  hurry  and  confosion  of 
their  sudden  presentation.  They  augur  ill  for  a  speedy  peace 
«ad  a  eomiug  future  of  quiet  and  ease«  The  prospect  before 
as  19  therefore  dark  enough ;  aud  yet  ail  that  clouds  it  is  not 
stilled; 

There  is  a  small  cloud  on  the  Western  horizon,  "  no  bigger 
tliaa  a  man's  hand''  as  yet,  but  that  ere  long  may  overs[)read 
the  whole  politioal  firmaoieut  and  bring  with  it  a  new  aud 
wasting  storm«  The  United  States  of  Americas  after  several 
indistinct  but  warning  symptoms  of  an  inclination  rather  to- 
wards the  cause  of  Russia  than  to  that  of  England,  seem  in- 
clined to  declare  themselves  openly  in  the  same  sense.  The 
tkottghtless  and  reckless  craving  (to  be  found  iu  all  countries, 
but  more  particularly  noticeable  and  confessed  to  in  America) 
for  a  novel  and  stirring  excitement — the  promptings  of  old 
animosities,  revived  by  recollections  of  181^-14 — the  prompt* 
iiig»  too  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  rivalry  and  inter* 
naiioiiri  jealousy^-tha  taotics  and  tricks  of  candidates  for 
office,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest — ^notably  and  almost 
pre-eminently  including  the  efforts  of  presidential  candidates, 
now  that  the  term  of  General  Fierce^s  Presidency  wants  but  a 
few  months  to  run  out — the  iutlueuce,  we  regret  to  say  it,  aud 
regret  on  more  geounds  than  one,  of  the  Irish  immigration, 
throughout  the  ranks  of  which  a  dangerous  spirit  of  bitter- 
Bess  towards  England  on  account  of  sufierings  from  her  policy, 
unquestionably  prevails — 9Sid  finally  that  of  which  there  can 
be  no  doabt — the  machioatious  and  intrigues  of  iiussian 
agents,  who  are  busy  at  work  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  where 
there  is  the  least  chance  of  conjuring  up  a  combination,  hos- 
tile to  Bngland — all  these  motives  combine  to  create  and 
maintain  a  state  of  feeling  throughout  the  United  States, 
B^cst  dangerous  to  the  long  continuance  of  friendly  relations, 
or  of  peace  itaelfi  witli  Qreat  Britain. 

That  we  may  not  be  supposed  to  speak  without  book,  we  will 
bore  quote  a  most  significant  aud  instructivearticleon  the  subject 
fimn  a  recent  number  of  the  New  York  Mwniuff  Herald: — 
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**  Nearly  a  fortnight  ago  we  pablisheJ  the  list  from  the  71mt9  of 
October  12th  of  the  vessels  of  war  sent  from  E  inland  to  Beramda, 
but  althoo^h  the  news  at  that  time  attracted  curiosity,  jet  it  did  not 
excite  particular  attention  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  ...  . 
Now,  we  are  entirely  satii<fied,  from  special  letters  from  Parts  and 
corroborating  evidence  from  English  newspapers,  that  ttier^  is  mis- 
chief in  this.  .  .  The  case  may  in«Polve  issues  and  con  tiBg«Me« 
of  the  highest  momenta-such  as  may  entungle  us  and  -^e  whole 
western  hemisphere  in  a  war  with  the  maritime  powers  of  Kurope. 

It  appears  that  this  concentration,  within  btriting  distance  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  of  a  British  Squadron,  numbeHng  not  less  than  20 
vessels  of  war  (to  say  nothing  of  the  French  West  India  Bquadron) 
is  in  consequence  of  the  American  Government  having  replied  to 
'some  communication  made  to  them. by  the  British  Governmeat  in 
a  manner  insulting  to  England  in  the  highest  degree/  nor  are  we 
left  in  the  dark  concerning  this  communication.  It  is  doubtless  a 
renewal  in  some  shape  of  the  tripartite  ovcirtures  to  the  administratloD 
of  Mr.  Fillmore,  which  Lord  Palmerston  may  have  imagined  would 
prove  acceptable  to  that  of  Mr.  Pierce  after  the  apparently  indtgnaot 
rejection  by  Marcy  of  the  Cuban  Manifesto  of  his  ministers.  .  - 
The  ouestion  then  arises,  what  is  Marcy  driving  at  in  thus  startling^ 
the  wnole  country  with  his  warlike  re-opening  of  the  Cuba  question. 
Does  he,  or  does  Mr.  President  Pierce,  seek  to  embarrass  England 
and  France  on  the  Cuba  question,  by  way  of  a  diplomatic  diversios, 
to  the  advantageous  settlement  of  the  Danish  Sound  (Elsinore  duties} 
difficulty  ?  We  think  not.  Or  does  our  Cabinet  really  believe  that 
the  golden  opportunity  has  come  for  cutting  the  knot  of  the  Cuban 
entanglement  with  the  sword  ?  No !  The  true  explanation  lies  in 
the  necessity  to  our  cabinet  aspirants  of  a  Uttlt  acHva.warcapiialfor 
the  next  Presidential  election. 

The  mauife&t  deslvty  of  Cuba  is,  sooner  or  later,  the  annexation 
of  the  island  to  the  United  Stales,  and  this  is  the  popular  belief  in  ail 
fjuarters  of  the  Union,  Up  to  this  the  Pierce  administration,  with 
all  its  fine  promises,  has  on  this  point  lost  ground,  as  on  others,  while 
meantime  the  Presidential  Election  of  1856  is  approaching  so  near 
that  some  desperate  expedient  is  required  to  recover  the  lost  confi- 
dence of  the  people.  Mr.  Pierce  would  unquestionably  accept 
another  nomination,  and  Marcy  aspires  to  the  succession.  Again, 
our  minister  in  London,  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  especial  champion  of 
the  Cuban  annexionists,  is  quite  ready  to  co-operate  la  any  bold 
Cuban  movement  which  will  strengthen  his  claim  ou  the  progressing 
democracy.  In  this  view  we  are  prepared  to  believe  that  neither 
the  administration  nor  Mr.  Buchanan  would  hesitate  to  get  up  a  war 
cry,  and  such  a  one  as  would  overwhelm  in  the  democratie  national 
convention  the  slavery  and  ait  other  questions,  and  bring  the  re-united 
democracy  to  the  support  of  the  administration  and  it&  most  avaiiahlo 
war-candidate. 

It  was  on  the  War-gnestion  of  1812  that  Madison  was  re-elected; 
it  was  th^  Battle  of  New  Orleans  that  brought  Jackson  into  power, 
—•it  was  the  miHtary  service  of  General  Harrison  that  made  him 
President, — it  was  the  policy  of  Annexation  of  Texts,  peace  of  umr^ 
that  elected  Mr.  Polk, — it  was  the  Mexican  war  that  carried  General 
Taylor  to  the  Chair,  and  to  that  war  also  we  are  indebted  for    the 
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PresideQcy  of  Gknenal  Pkroe.  In  a  w^rd,  thougb  the  mont  pacific 
luition  in  the  worldi  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  ever  read/ 
to  uniiif  in  support  of  an  admmistratioa  (though  feeble)  which  may 
involve  um  in  a  war''  /  / 

The  toue  gf  this  artick  is  sigmficaiil  and  instructive.  There 
ia  not  only  the  utinost  directness  and  frankness  in  avowing 
the  designs  upon  the  island  of  Cuba,  but  there  is  the  plainest 
ai)d  most  uncompromising  bluntness  in  exposing  the  unworthy 
motives  that  animate  the  American  administration  in  their 
war  demonstration^  with,  at  the  same  time,  an  admission  that 
the  latter  are  likely  to  be  successful  for  their  bad  purposes, 
and  successful  because  of  tl)e  strung  bent  of  the  American 
public  mind  in  favor  of  war.  It  may  directly  be  deduced, 
without  any  liabi^ty  to  the  charge  of  uncharitableness  or  un- 
fairness, that  unprincipled  as^  especially  after  the  statement  of 
the  Jfew  Tori  Herald,  we  cannot  help  saying  the  conduct  of 
the  Anaerican  government  appears  to  be^  that  of  the  American 
community  appears  to  be  at  least  quite,  as  bad,  and  that  the 
dangler  of  a  dispute  with  the  United  States  lias  more  of  like* 
libood  about  it  thau  considerations  of  common  sense  and  of 
the  true  interests  of  that  great  country  and  of  those  of  Great 
I3ritain  would  have  at  first  led  us  to  expect. 

The  conduct  of  the  American  cabinet  in  the  matter  of  the 
attempted  enlistment  in  the  United  States  of  Irish  and  Ger« 
naans  for  the  so  called  "  foreign  legion,"  to  be  employed  with 
the  British  army  in  the  East,  displays  a  very  hostile  spirit. 
Buccaneering  expeditions  have  been  proposed  and  recruited 
fur^  and  acraj^ged  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  with 
but  at  best  the  tardy  and,  so  far  as  prevention  was  concerned, 
the  utterly  ineffective  opposition  of  the  American  government* 
But  the  moment  a  levy  has  been  talked  of  for  England  its 
slumbering  vigilance  seems  all  at  once  awoke,  and  almost 
before  the  scheme  has  begun  to  take  shape^  it  is  revealed,  de- 
nounced and  stopped^  and  those  engaged  in  it  threatened  with 
all  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

^  The  angry  spirit  does  not  stop  here.  The  United  States' 
attorney-general,  Mr.  Gushing^  has  committed  his  official  and 
proDessional  reputation  to  the  assertion  and  maintenance  of 
the  dangerous  opinion  tlmt  Russian  ships  can  (for  such  is  the 
effect  and  meaning,  if  not  tiie  very  wording  of  the  opinion) 
even  at  the  very  moment  when  about  to  be  made  prize  of,  be 
sold  with  their  cargoes  to  any  American  who  may  be  ou  boardj 
and  tlius  be  secured  from  capture  I 
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Next  to  tbe  nctufll  fitting  out  idf  Atm^icaii  pivataon  to 
cruise  against  and  prey  i)pou  English  comtnetce  under  the 
lUissiati  flag — a  measure  for  wliich  there  i:»  great  auxiety  iu 
several  ports  of  the  Union-— this  declaratiou  of  Mr.  Attoraef- 
General  Cuahiiig'a  appears  tbe  moat  daring  and  moDstfovs 
It  is  utterly  itnpoasible  to  reconcile  it  with  any  pni^iple  ol 
international  law,  or  any  recognized  practice  between  aationi 
It  could  not|  of  course,  be  Yielded  to  or  aequiesoed  ia  for  one 
moment;  nay,  there  would  be  room  for  wonder  thatsndii 
proposition  could  be  gravely  or  sanely  advanced,  did  not  ve 
Dear  in  mind  what  the  New  York  Herald  so  plainly  dcdaies 
of  the  motives  under  wliich  the  '^statesmen''  of  America  too 
frequently  acti  especially  at  the  approach  of  a  pretideutial 
deotion.  Mr.  Attomey-Ge&eral  Cushing  knows  welltbt » 
change  in  the  office  of  President  involves  a  total  diiAse  in 
all  subordinate  offices,  each  new  Pmsident  temorselessly  dis^ 
missing  the  nominees  of  his  predecessor,  in  order  to  have  the 
means  of  satisfying  in  some  degree  the  expectations  arid  dc* 
mauds  of  the  ravening  herd  who  assisted  him  to  Lis  devationj 
bat  are  determined  not  to  forego  their  own  reward*  To  pre< 
vent  this  change,  then,  Mr.  Cashing,  like  his  coHesgoes, 
makes  common  cause  with  the  out  going  President^  andseeka 
if  possible,  to  out-herod  all  competitors  hi  violence  and  out- 
rageottsness  of  assertion  and  doctrine.     . 

It  is  moat  painful  for  an  Irishman  to  contemplale  the  part 
our  poor  countrymen  pliiy  in  such  contingencies  in  Aiicrics. 
The  "know-nothing"  movement  shews  that  there  is  no  rwl 
good  will  towards  them  iu  the  land  of  their  adoption,  but  when 
the  great  period  of  the  State  Elections  comes  on,  they  arc 
oonrted  and  made  much  of,  and  flattered  into. believing  that 
matters  are  otherwise,  and  that  at  least,  certain  parties  in  the 
American  community  are  disposed  to  extend  towards  them  the 
hand  of  brotherhood.  Tbe  appeals  also  to  their  old  traditional 
prejudices  against  England,  and  to  their  bitter  recollection  of 
the  neglect  of  tier  Legislature  to  make  adequate  efforts  to  save 
life  in  Ireland  when  the  terrible  famine  of  184^7  sti*uck  her  and 
more  than  decimated  her  people,  do  not  fail  of  completing 
what  the  kind  of  courtship  they  are  subjected  to,  has  begun, 
atid  accordingly  the  '*  Irish  vote ""  is  unerringly  to  be  found 
on  the  side  of  hiui  who  brawls  loudest  against  everytliiug  that 
is  British.  Tliis  game  is  now  again  being  played  with  ihem, 
and  there  can  M^r^y  be  a  tlonbt  of  its  being  agnm  ituccesb^al. 
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If  thhn  (h^  ^witig  iHkrentei  bieftweei^  Engiand  And -the 
United  States  ^htA),  to  there  i^  not  a  \Mf*  reason  to  fear,  ootne 
to  a  head^  and  eventuate  in  a  total  breaking  off  of  friendly 
lehtiotis  end  a  roeoUtae  to  war,  we  regret  to  think  that 'this 
wfll-be  a't^iiit  ia  h  very  eotlsid^rable  measurOi  owidg  to  omt 
dGuiiitjmeh:  Who  have  left  us  and  taken  up^  their  dbmldleiii 
the  latter* 

CtUe  extpemes  into  wliich  our  expatriated  brethren,  at  the 
other  mie  of  the  Atlantio,  allow  themselves  to  be  hurmdy 
eaiinot  be  better  ilkiitratedthaft  by  the  fclh>\v*fng  brief  exti«ots» 
from  the  '•  QMmwi,"  an  Irish  Papei^  of  New  i  oAi  reptrtcd 
not  to  be  amongst  the  most  violent  of  the  organs  of  Irisb^- 
American  opinion*  It  required  that  the  moral  sense  shoakl 
he  blinded  to  hlive  praise  'bes<xmed  upon  snoh  seiitimmiti  a» 
rtfe  fellowing,  quoted  approvingly  by  the  *' CUiteny*  from 
American  diplomatio  correjupondents : — 

^'Afier  we  shall  bavQ  offered  8paio  a  price  for  Cuba  f^ir  beyond, 
its  present  value,  and  this  shall  nave  been  refused,  it  will  then  b6 
time  to  consider  the  question,  does  Cuba  in  the  possession  of  Spain  6e- 
rioufliy  (tedanger  onr  internal  peace  and  theexistenoe  of  ouf  ch#riUi» 
ed  Uaion  ?  Should  this  c^aestion  he  answered  in  the  affirmative^  theiv 
bjr,  every  law,  human  and  divine,  we  ihuU  he  justified  in  var eating  itfrom^ 
Sauij^  ^  toe  possess  iht  power.  And  this  upon  the  very  same  princi« 
pie  that  would  justify  an  individual  in  tearing  duwn  the  burning 
hoase  of  his  neighbour  if  there  were  no  other  means  of  preventing  the 
fknaaes  from  destroying  bis  own  home,  tinder  such  circumatan&es 
we jQvghl  neither  to  count  the  eosi  nor  regard  the  odds  which  Spain. 
If  ight  enlist  against  us." 

Tlie  Mowing  is  the  *'  Citizen*  B^*^  view  of  the  war: — 

J^'  This  glorious  war,  had  it  no  other  salutary  frtut,  retveals  at  least, 
t^  truth^-^tbai  Kngland  is  weak  and  impotent,  no  longer  an  object 
of  terror—no  longer  capable  of  coercing  the  suffering  nations — no 
longer  able  to  enthral  Ireland,  if  Ireland  chooses  16  be  free. 

'Gbro'DS  war  \  blessed  conflict !  that  takes  the  bayonet  fi'oni  the 
blfieai^  of  prostafate  Franoe ;  the  Boglishleo^^d-firaiB  the  h«ftrt  of; 
Isdmd*  tbali  twrs  Victor  Emmanuel's  royalist  army  from  the  throat 
of  c^p^hlic^  Xt^j,  and  hurls  them  all  into  a  bottomless  gulf  at  the 
otter  end  of  the  world,  in  an  obscure,  valueless  nook,  to  perish 
nrtswaibly  beneath  the  eyes  of  the  peoples  they  have  oppressed." 

•  A  ionftiisadeagaiufit  the  Emperor  ]!iapoleoD  follow?^  inwhich 
every  queatioasJ^o  or  debateabie  act  of  his  life  is  careft2% 
lakttd  up  and  brought  against  him«.The  anfavoanible  chauoed. 
of  the  was^re  >tbea  put  forward  in  the  broadest  ligitt  \rr^ 
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.  ^  Should  be  conquer  even  these  (a  highly  improbable  contingencj) 
the  boundless  plains  of  Russia,  and  the  entire  resources  of  iU  mightj 
population  present  themselves  before  the  invader.  Alexander,  there- 
fore, is  not  likely  to  be  driven  to  an  appeal  to  external  aid. 

Not  so,  however,  with  Napoleon.  lie  will  not  be  left  to  hia  own 
choice  in  the  matter.  The,  nationalities  will  riae,  without  waiting 
his  permission,  and  he  will  be  forced  to  take  part.  With  onlj  One- 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  men  in  France,  (by  that  time 
probably  less)  he  dares  not  side  with  Austria  or  King  Bon^a,  he 
must  side  with  Hungary  and  Italy.  If  he  does  so,  Austria^  Pniasia, 
Bussia,  at  once  are  leagued  in  active  war  against  him  ;  aad  he,  with 
no  adequate  army  to  oppose^  will  be  at  the  m&ccy  of  the  French  peo* 
pie,  as  they  have  been  at  his. 

Desperately  he  is  trying  to  distance  the  revolutionary  element 
He  appears  little  in  public  now,  for  *'  mobs'*  surround  his  carriage, 
crying  :  <<  we  are  starving*— is  this  the  cheap  bread  and  prosperity 
jrou  promised  us  ?" — and  now  instead  of  prisons  and  gensdariDes  he 
IS  obliged  to  reason  with  the  mutineers  and  speak  them  fair*  la 
Italy  he  is  endeavouring  to  raise  a  monarchical  spirit  of  Italian  na- 
tionality ;  and  most  strenuously  he  is  trying  to  induce  the  £ngliab 
government  to  banish  Victor  Hugo,  Mazzini,  Ledru  Bollin  and 
Kossuth.  But  the  British  aristocracy  dares  not  attempt  it.  Under 
these  circumstances,  and  as  a  last  rjssort,  he  will  be  compelled  to 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  revolution.  Then  the  "Holy  al- 
liance*' will  march  against  him,  and  the  second  (final)  act  of  the  great 
drama  draws  to  its  conclusion.  In  that  the  legitimist  Powers  will 
appear  as  the  Biter  Bitten.  They  supported  Napoleon  because  be 
crushed  revolution..^and  lo  !  he  is  the  very  man  who  summons  reT<^a* 
tion  to  crush  them !  Just  retribution,  even-handed  Nemesis  of  na» 
tions  1  If  England  stirs  against  him,  be  can  beckon  Ireland.  If 
Austria  moves,  he  can  call  on  Itily  and  Hungary.  If  Prussia  stirs, 
he  can  summon  Poland  and  the  Rhine — If  Russia  aidvances,  he  can 
roll  a  democratic  Gennany  upon  her  legions. 

But  will  they  wait  ?  Shall  they  bide  the  time  that  will  aerve  a  ty- 
rant, instead  of  seizing  the  opportunity  that  will  serve  themselves? 
We  hope  they  will  choose  the  latter,  nobler  alternative.  Then  will 
he  Ireland's  turn  to  swell  the  chorus  of  oppressed  nations,  and,  even 
as  she  is  (he  oldest  martyr,  to  be  youngest  uf  the  regenerated  peoples 
and  the  first  of  their  avenging  pioneers." 

We  are  bappyy  to  think  that  these  wild  opinions  and  in- 
temperate, and  still  more  idle  and  silly  expressioiid  are  not 
shared  by  the  whole  body,  or  perliaps  even  the  majority  of 
our  countrymen,  denizens  of  the  United  State?.  There,  us  at 
home,  and  everywhere  else,  and  in  all  societies  large  and  smali, 
the  noisy  and  the  extravagant  will  and  do  easify  ovtolamoor 
the  sensible  and  the  thinking,  and  succeed  *  wiUi  ottl«r&  as 
unthinking  as  themselves,  in  getting  to  be  consideied  as  or- 
gans of  the  general  opinion,  when  in  truth  tbey  but  perverc 
and  misrepresent  it. 
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There  is  one  sign  of  grace  about  the  "  Citizen"  which,  after 
having  had  to  speak  as  we  have  felt  it  a  duty  to  do,  of  that 
paper,  we  feel  all  the  more  bound  to  give  it  credit  for,  qualified 
and  solitary  as  it  is^  There  is  a  distinct  repudiation  of  the 
red  republican  evil  celebrities  of  Europe. 
•*  It  is  said,  (the  "  Cilizen"  writes), — 

**  That  the  Citikek  would  merge  the  nationality  of  Ireland  in 
the  filibuster mg  schemes  of  Kossuth,  &c.  Now,  we  fear  this  must 
be  wilful  calumny ;  Ibr  the  Citizen  does  not  identify  itself  with 
these  men,  and  is  in  no  sense  responsible  for  their  acts,  however 
much  we  may  wish  to  see  the  cause  of  European  freedom  which  thej 
advocate,  come  to  a  prosperous  issue.  We  maintain,  and  always 
have  mtuntained,  that  the  cause  of  Ireland  rests  on  a  distinct  basis 
of  its  own,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  mixed  up  with  revolutionary 
schemes  in  other  countries,  though  it  is  the  duty  and  the  wisdom  of 
Irishmen  to  look  out  for  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  seize  upon  any 
opportunity  offered  by  insurrectionary  movements  or  war  elsewhere^ 
to  secure  the  freedom  of  their  native  land." 

The  talk  about  Irishmen  "sensing  their  opportunity" — 
"  getting  her  turn" — *^  shaking  off  the  thrall,"  &c.,  is  sound 
and  fury,  signifying  nothing.  It  is  just  the  cheapest  thing 
in  the  world  to  be  brave,  and  defiant^  and  warlike  at  three 
thousand  miles  distance,  and  the  whole  matter  would  be 
utterly  contemptible,  or  below  contempt  itself,  if  nnlnckily  it 
did  not  happen  that  a  considerable  portion  of  what  is  called 
the  "  IrUi  wW  at  the  State  and  Presidential  elections  of  the 
American  Ilepublic,  were  not  influenced  by  it  to  throw  in  with 
the  wild  and  restless  spirits  who  put  forward  and  support  the 
war  candidates  on  those  occasions. 

The  American  difficulty  may  indeed  blow  over,  but  there 
can  be  no  certainty  th.it  a  contrary  result  may  not  very  speedily 
happen,  and  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  become  so  embroiled  as  to  compel  the  former 
to  divert  much  of  her  attention,  and  no  small  portion  of  her 
armaments  from  the  Old  to  the  New  World.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  no  concession  in  reason,  or  even  to  the 
▼«ry  verge  of  reason,  should  be  even  hesitated  about,  which 
could  tend  to  obviate  a  war  so  unwise  for  both  parties,  so 
certain  to  be  mutually  injurious,  and  we  may  say  considering 
the  origin  of  the  United  Statue,  so  unnatural  as  a  war  between 
her  and  Great  Britain* 

It  would  be  well  too  if  attention  were  turned  to  the  means 
obviously  at  hand,  of  mitigating  the  rancour  of  Irish  feeling 
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abroadt  and  iiDproving  on  the  better  state  of  feding'  1i6Wj  at 
borne,  by  a  closer  attention  to  Irish  int^restiR,  and  a  taofB  favor- 
ing ear  to  Irish  claims  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government 
and  Parliament,  and  we  will  add  the  Britiih  Press.  To  do 
the  statesmen  that  are  at  the  head  of  affairs  iu  England  "no 
more  than  a  scant  ju$tice,  we  believe  there  are  several  of  tlicm 
who  would  be  inclined  to  the  policy  we  speak  of,  bat  the  pre- 
sent Parliament  is  in  spirit  and  ^rafff,  essentially  an  Anti-trish 
Parliament,  and  shows  this  upon  all  possible  occasions.  The 
Press  toQ^  and  in  particular  that  journal  whicfh  may  aimoftt  be 
mid  to  be  the  whole  Press  in  itself,  the  Timei^  never  rtiferar  to 
Ireland,  but  in  terms  of  bitterness  and  contempt.  'The  occasion 
for  the  reference  passes  away,  and  the  article  'an(l  its  e^pre^- 
©ions  are  doubtless  $oon  forgotten  by  their  author,  but  not  so 
by  the  objects  of  their  bitterness.  We  frar  that  only  too  much 
of  what  was  and  is  every  day  hastily  written  arid  said  in  ctero- 
gation  and  ridicule  of  Irish  matters  and  Irishmen,  is  treasured 
up  in  aikmt  but  ronkting  remembrance,  and  that  it  may 
yet  on  some  oco«»iou  of  misfortune,  be  found  to  hare  borne 
diaastrous  fruit.  However  remote  the  conttngeucr  may 
be,  it  ought  to  be  provided  against,  and  it  can  omy  be  pro^ 
vided  against,  and  at  the  same  time  can  easily  be  so,  by 
9,  change  of  couduct  in  the  particulan  referred  to,  and  the 
tidoption  and  manifestation  in  £nghind  of  a  kinder  and  more 
friendly  tone  towards  Ireland.  The  latter  has  well  dibwn  lnow 
disposed  she  is  to  maintain  with  her  best  blood  atid  evefiy 
effort  she  can  afford,  the  cause  that  England  has  made  het 
own  in  the  present  conflict  of  nations;  and  it  would  not  iieied 
any  sacrifice  save  of  obstinate  prepossessions  nbt'fbundri  on 
truth  and  justice,  and  of  an  unworthy  captiousness  and  «eit»o- 
riousness  on  tlie  part  of  those  who  infiueuoe  and  goida  pubKc 
opinion  ftnd  affairs  in  England,  to  make  the  present  attadi^ 
ment  and  adherence  of  Ineland  to  the  Enghsh  side  of  the 
present  and  any  future  'quarrd  as  certahi  and  n^HaUe  aa  tJKrf 
aire  desirable  and  necessary. 

We  have  postponed  to  the  last  tfaii  consideratioii  ofWM 
would  indeed  be  the  greatest  oalumtt^jr  and  danger  were  it  to 
eome  about.  We  allude  to  the  possibiltty  of  a  breach  of  !^ 
existing  friendly  rdations  and  hearty  allianife  between  'Great 
Britain  and  France.  Their  existence  is  one  of  tlie- happiest 
eventq  of  modern  times,  and  should  be  oousidered  so,  not'bnly 
on  grounds  of  paUty,  and  consideratbns  of  ths  real  intev^ts 
of  both  those  great  Empires,   but  upon  those  of   simple 
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liumoiuity  itself.  Nothing  posaiblj  could  be  qfior^  iaconsistent 
with  true  huipanitj  than  the  bloody  contentions  and  malig- 
nant  hates  that  have  marked  the  international  history  of  the 
two  countries  throughout  the  course  of  centuries,  and  pothfa^ 
could  be  more  monstrous  than  thp  supposition  and  assertion 
tacitly  acquiesced  in,  if  not  absolutelty  adopted  as  an  article  of 
political  faith,  that  England  and  France  were,  are,  a^d  always 
must  be^  patural  enemies. 

If  the  existence  of  this  friendship  and  alliance  be  as  it  most 
indisputably  is,  a  circumstance  of  great  benefit  to  both  and' 
gpod  omen  to  the  cause  of  civilization,  and  to  true  and  rational 
liberty  and  humanity  itselfi  so  would  their  dissolution  be  one 
of  the  most  unfortuniate  and  deplorable  events  that  ever 
historian  has  had  to  put  on  record^  or  nations  io  lament. 

Yet  the  tenure  of  this  existence  is  one  most  liable  to  acci* 
dent,  as  well  as  to  the  more  ordinary  and  obvious  chances 
that  result  from  the  infirmity  of  hunnan  purposes  and  the 
devious  and  so  often  conflicting  views  that  men  and  bodies  of 
men  will  take  of  their  respective  interests.  Not  only  the 
external  relatioi^s  of  the  French  Empire,  but  the  whole  con- 
stituted order  of  things  at  present  established  in  France,  and 
the  very  framework  of  her  society,  may  be  said  to  depend 
uppn  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon.  He  has  prov- 
ed himself  the  only  man  who  could  arrest  and  enchain  the 
£ell  spirit  of  anti-social  and  anti-christian  Bed  Bepublicanism, 
and  set  up  again  the  shaken  and  tottering  bulwaxks  of  law;, 
property  and  order.  The  system  he  has  established  may  ac- 
quire solidity  and  become  eifgrafted  into  the  habits^  manners 
aud  fundamental  institutions  of  France,  but  time  is  required, 
and  if  the  master-hand  be  removed  ere  that  consummation 
cm  be  lealized.  the  re-aclion  against  it  will  be  wild  and  fear* 
fid  indeed.  The  hellish  dpctrine  of  assassiiiation  with  a  view 
tp  social  change  lias  been  openly  pleached  and  put  into  hide- 
ous practice  by  the  Bevolutionary  Apostles  of  Europe;  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  if  even  the  attempts  at  Napoleon*s 
life  that  have  been  made  had  never  occurred^  tliat  he  is  looked 
upon  as  what  in  truth  he  is,  the  great  obstacle  to.  the  hateful 
designs  of  those  most  criminal  inaividuals  and  their  misguided 
and  wicked  followers,  and  may  be  at  this  moment  marked  out 
fpjr  slaughter,  whenever  &  safeopportunity  chances  to  arise. . 

TTer^  so  great  a  misfortune  to  occur  as  his  deaths  either 
by  tbie  hand  of  the .  deqioniacal  assassin,  or  by  one  of  those 
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inysterioas  visitations  of  Providence  to  which  all  of  us  are  at  any 
and  every  moment  liable,  France  would  necessarily  and  ineviU 
ably  be  thrown  into  such  a  state  of  confusion  as  to  paralyse 
all  steady  action  of  what  government  might  remain,  if  any 
worthy  of  the  name  should  survive  the  shock.  And  if  the 
lawless  disturbers  and  enemies  of  order  and  constituted  authority 
of  whom  we  have  been  speaking  were  to  get  hold  ,of  the 
reins  of  power,  as  might  only  too  probably  happen,  the  clam- 
our they  have  already  made  wherever  they  could  raise  their 
voice,  against  the  present  war,  gives  us  the  certainty  that 
they  would  oppose  its  continuance  and  withdraw  the  fleets  and 
armies  of  their  country. 

But  supposing  that  the  most  deplorable  chance  we  have 
been  just  contemplating,  and  which  we  trust,  is  as  unlikely  as 
it  would  be  deplorable,  should  not  occur,  yet  is  there  danger. 
The  accounts  from  the  seat  of  war,  guarded  and  cautious  as 
they  are  upon  so  perilous  a  subject,  yet  are  beginning  of  late 
to  make  mention  with  ominous  frequency,  of  jealousies  and 
heartburnings,  and  to  a  certain  degree  of  dissensions  between 
the  two  great  allies.  The  somewhat  over  exuberant  good  fel- 
lowship between  the  soldiers  of  the  two  armies,  which  marked 
their  intercourse  at  first  and  for  some  time,  has  been  latterly 
giving  place  to  mutual  surliness,  quarrels,  and  even  fights, 
and  even  between  the  officers  the  same  apparent  heartiness 
by  no  means  exists.  These  matters  are  little  spoken  of  in 
public,  and  hushed  up  as  much  as  possible,  but  yet  the  truth 
concerning  them  has  come  to  be  pretty  generally  whispered 
abroad ;  and  as  the  tendency  of  all  broils,  if  their  causes  be  not 
at  once  removable,  is  to  increase,  we  may,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
have  to  witness  some  unha|)py  outbreak.  The  causes  mean- 
time seem  more  inclined  to  multiply  than  to  diminish. 
.  The  common  disasters  of  the  bloody  eighteenth  of  Jane, 
when  both  armies  were  beaten  back  from  Sebastopol,  lead,  as 
such  occurrences  always  will  do,  to  ill  suppressed  and  very  ex- 
asperating recrimination.  Several  minor  occurrences  both 
before  and  after  tended  to  increase  tliis  effect.  Then  came 
the  successful  storming  of  the  Malakhoff  by  the  French,  and 
the  severe  and  most  sanguinary  repulse  of  our  troops  from  the 
Kedan.  This  made  matters  ten  times  worse,  the  French  sol- 
diery taunting  our  men  on  every  occasion  with  the  different 
result  of  the  two  attacks.  The  occupation  by  the  French  mi- 
litary force  sent  in  the  expedition  to  Kinburu,  of  that  fortress 
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and  their  reAuing  to  admit  tlie  British  soldiers  and.  seamen, 
and  in  one  case,  even  the  British  Admiral,  tbe  gallant  Sir 
Edward  Lyons  himself,  came  next,  and  has  almost  brought  to 
a  head  the  ill-will  and  acrimonious  feelings  so  long  gathering 
before. 

These  jealousies  and  contentions,  however,  though  highly 
dtngeroas>  and  most  earnestly  to  be  deprecated,  would  be  of 
comparatively  small  importance,  if  a  difference  of  interests  and 
a  discrepancy  of  views  as  to  the  ultimate  settlement  of  the 
grtti  ohjectsj  of  the  War  were  not  a  chance  very  prominently 
upon  the  cards.  We  have  alluded  before,  and  only  alluded,  to 
the  points  on  which  such  differences  and  discrepancies  might, 
and  doubtless  will  arise.  We  do  not  like  to  dwell  upon  them 
now,  for  even  their  speculative  discussion  is  calculated  to  raise 
and  keep  up  something  of  a  feeling  of  irritation,  which  will  be 
an  evil  quite  sufficieni  for  the  day  that  diall  unhappily  see  it 
<^penly  declare  itself;  we  could  not,  however,  omit  the  allusions 
we  have  made  to  them,  when  endeavouring  to  attract  the  serious 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  prospects  of  the  war  and  the 
doubtful  future  before  us. 

That  no  miserable  recollection  of  old  and  gone-by  feuds  and 
hatreds,  no  deplorable  dwelling  upon  and  fostering  of  recent 
causes  and  occurrences  of  mutual  provocation  and  bad  blood, 
no  success  of  the  secret  intrigues  that  the  indefiitigable  agents 
of  Russia  ftii  all  parts  of  Europe  are  undoubtedly  at  work  u[)on, 
and  above  all,  that  no  passion,  folly  or  wickedness  of  those 
who  guide  and  influence  the  policy  of  the  two  great  leading 
powers  of  the  world,  Great  Britain  and  France,  shall  break 
their  mosc  happy  alliance,  and  once  more  set  roaring  and  in- 
ternecine war  between  them,  is  and  must  be  the  prayer  of 
every  one  in  every  country  of  the  globe,  who  values  the  bless- 
ings of  rational  liberty,  peace,  and  civilisation,  and  has  the 
cause  of  humanity  at  heart. 


[We  have  inserted  this,  and  the  preceding  paper,  in  close 
proximity,  as  we  consider  that  there  is  a  very  important,  and 
most  interesting  field  of  speculative  political  philosophy  open- 
ed by  them  before  the  reader.    They  represent  the  feelings, 

the  hopes,  the  fears  of  different  nations :  the  former  is  the 
64 
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work  of  a  Frenchman  of  great  and  deserved  reputation;  the 
latter  by  an  Irishman,  and  one  who  has  watched  long  and 
earnestlj,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  the  various  changes  of 
European  politics,  bearing  upon  the  position,  the  stability, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  United  Kingdoms. 

We  recommend  these  two  papers,  Polonia  Redux,  and  Uk^ 
War  and  the  Future,  to  every  reader — ^not,  indeed,  because  they 
appear  in  Thk  Iaisu  Qua&t£ELT  Eevibw,  but  because  they 
show  facts  plainly  and  clearly—facts  which  every  man  who 
loves  the  honor  of  our  nation  should  know — facts  which  are 
important  to  all  who  desire  to  form  sound  opinions  on  The 
War,  on  its  policy,  and  on  the  Future — a  future  which  may 
bring  peace  and  security  if  advantage  be  taken  of  Poland 
reconstructed ;  but  a  future  which  may  bring  disaster  and 
ruin,  if  the  wild  passions  of  rival  nations  and  the  half- forgotten 
dreams  of  old  enmity  be  recalled. — Ed.  I.  Q.  II.] 
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QUARTERLY  RECORD  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OE  RE- 
FORMATORY  AND  RAGGED  SCHOOLS,  AND  OF 
THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PRISON  DISCIPLINE, 

In  placing  before  the  reader  this  second  quarter's  Record  it 
is  but  right,  towards  him  and  towards  ourselves  to  state,  that 
it  is  merely,  and  simply  a  condensed  account  of  the  various 
publications  upon,  and  tlie  various  facts  connected  with  the 
important  social  subjects  indicated  in  the  title,  which  have 
been  brought  before  us  during  the  past  three  months.  We 
are  very  much  gratified  at  being  enabled  to  state,  that  those 
capable  of  judging  our  former  Record,  have  given  us  the  most 
satisfactory  proofs  that  they  approve  our  plan  of  this  Quarterly 
Summary  or  Record. 

The  most  remarkable,  as  it  was  the  earliest,  of  the  publica- 
tions in  this  quarter,  bearing  upon  the  Reformatory  School 
Movement,  was  the  admirable  and  powerful  letter  addressed, 
on  the  18th  of  last  December,  by  Mr.  Recorder  Hill  to  Lord 
Brougham.  Referring  to  the  nature  of  the  children  to  l>e 
dealt  with  in  these  Schools,  Mr.  Hill  writes : — 

*•  I  would  first  solicit  attention  to  what  I  may  call  the  natural 
history  of  the  order  of  children  and  youths  forming  the  bulk  of  those 
whose  cases  are  most  difficult  of  treatment.  Our  countrymen  in 
Constantinople  tell  us  how  that  city  is  infested  by  troops  of  owner- 
less dogs  who  have  to  gain  their  livelihood  by  the  exercise  of  their 
wits ;  and  a  very  slight  effort  of  the  imagination  will  bring  before 
us  the  annoyances  which  must  be  produced  by  this  multitude  of  four- 
footed  outlaws.  If  we  substitute  in  our  minds  young  human  beings 
for  these  dogs  we  shall  prepare  ourselves  for  apprehending  the  ch«ir- 
acteristics  of  that  portion  of  our  urban  population  which  has  been 
called  the  '  City  Arabs.'  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  or  even  a 
majority  of  the  class  who  will  be  found  at  Reformatory  Schools  are 
absolutely  without  friends  and  relatives  (some  would  be  less  to  be 
commiserated  were  that  their  condition),  or  that  they  are  entirely 
their  own  masters.  Still  the  ownerless  dog  is  a  fair  type  of  the  species. 
Like  him  they  have  received  but  little  kindness — like  him  they  live 
more  or  less  by  their  wits — like  him  they  are  untaught — without 
occupation — ^restless — capable,  from  sheer  necessity,  of  bearing 
hunger  and  cold — their  instincts  quick — their  affections  languid — 
their  religion  a  blank!" 

On  the  nature  of  the  instruction  which  it  is  desirable  to  im- 
part to  the  pupUs  the  Recorder  thus  remarks  : — 
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'*  Every  successful  Beformatorv  Institution  of  which  I  have  anj 
knowledge  has  made  the  cultivation  of  land  a  leading  object  of 
attention,  and  much  of  each  day  has  been  spent  by  the  pupil  in  the 
garden  or  the  field,  to  hisi  n*eat  improvement  in  body,  mind,  and 
spirit.  The  handicrafts  ancillary  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land  offer 
themselves  as  an  excellent  variety  of  occupation,  whether  in  regard 
to  the  exhilaration  which  attends  a  change  of  employment,  or  for 
engaging  the  willing  industry  of  those  to  whom  out-of-door  labour 
is  for  any  reason  unfit,  or  to  whom  it  is  unwelcome.  Every  lad 
ought  to  be  able  to  mend  his  clothes  and  his  shoes,  not  necessarily 
that  he  may  become  either  a  tailor  or  a  shoemaker,  but  that  he  may 
always  be  able  to  keep  himself  in  a  state  of  neatnees,  and  thus  to  pre- 
serve under  the  most  adverse  circmnstanoes  a  decent  appearance. 

**  At  the  instance  of  the  Minister  of  Marine,  a  ship's  mast  and 
tackle  were  erected  on  the  play-ground  at  Mettray,  and  a  veteran 
seaman  was  engaged  to  teacn  the  lads,  who  had  a  taste  for  such 
gymnastics,  so  much  of  seamanship  as  could  be  learnt  by  the  aid  of 
this  apparatus.  And  the  success  of  the  experiment  is  greater  both 
in  France  and  Belgium,  where  the  example  has  been  followed,  than 
could  have  been  anticipated.  It  is  found  that  lads  thus  exercised 
can  soon  make  themselves  useful  on  board  shi^,  and  they  are 
consequently  in  demand  for  the  nav^.  A  maritime  people,  like 
ourselves,  ought  to  improve  on  this  hint.  Indeed,  the  subject  has 
already  occupied  the  attention  of  persons  well  qualified  to  form  a 
judgment  upon  it,  who  think  that  the  interest  both  of  our  Navy  and 
Merchant  Service  demands  immediate  attention  to  this  source  of 
supply.  Qirls  of  course  must  be  taught  the  operations  of  domestic 
economy,  and  such  is  the  growing  scarcity  of  good  servants,  as 
compared  with  the  demand  for  them,  that  girls  well  trained  to 
household  duties  will  readily  find  admission  into  respectable  families, 
quite  as  soon  indeed  as  it  would  be  proper  to  let  them  depart." 

The  following  observations  on  the  imporUnce  of  oommeiicing 

with  a  few  inmates  only,  will  be  found  worthy  of  attention  by 
all  who  intend  to  connect  themj^elves  with  Beformatory 
Institutions : — 

"  However  large  the  ultimate  number  of  pupils  is  intended  to  be, 
let  me  urge  upon  the  conductors  the  great  importance  of  beginning 
with  a  few.  The  best  quality  of  a  school,  or  indeed  of  any  otber 
institution,  is  one  which  is  neither  visible  nor  tangible.  Bven  the 
mind  is  not  always  quick  to  detect  it.  I  refer  to  what  may  be  called 
the  tone  which  prevails  through  the  whole  body-^the  spirit  which 
informs  its  members  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Now  I  am  of 
course  supposing  that  spirit  to  be  all  it  should  be  among  the 
governors  and  the  teachers,  but  their  efforts  may  be  paralyzed  by 
any  great  and  sadden  influx  of  minds  in  a  state  of  perversity.  At 
first  ihe  staff  of  teachers  should  outnumber  thejpupils  in  order  to 
produce  an  overwhelming  influence  on  their  minos,  and  this  expense 
must  be  patiently  borne  until  it  is  found  that  the  aspirations  of  the 
inmates  are  raised  and  their  habits  to  some  extent  reformed.  Then 
slowly,  and  with  trepidation,  let  others  be  added  until  the  iiUended 
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number  ia  complete.  Bat  let  everj  sjmptom  of  deterioration  in  the 
moral  sentiment  of  the  school  be  carefullf  watched  and  made  the 
signal  for  stopping  the  influx  nnYil  the  tone  is  restored  to  its  former 
level:'** 


,  *  At  the  Warwickshire  Epiphahj  Sessions,  held  at  Warwick,  on 
Monday,  January  Ist,  1S55,  ttie  subject  of  Beformatory  Schools  was 
iBtarodnoed,  and  the  following  Beport  of  the  proceedings,  taken  from  a 
journal  most  ably  and  usefully,  because  judiciously  aiding  the  movement 
— t"  Aris's  Birmingham  Gazette,"  of  Thursday.  January  8th,  is  a  very 
tecellent  appendix  to  Mr.  Hill's  letter  just  quoted  :^ 

"  In  the  course  ofthe  busineto,  Lord  Lvxgb  said,  that  as  the  Visitors  of 
Warwick  Gaol  had  alluded  to  the  subject  of  Reformatory  Schools,  he 
toiSght  venture  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  the  Court  the  Institution  at 
Saltley,  near  Birmingham.  It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  one 
wotd  in  fiLvour  ofthe  prinotple  of  Reformatory  Schools }  their  neoessity 
was  now  generally  acknowledged,  and  the  arguments  in  their  favour  had 
acquired  greater  force  since  a  difficulty  had  arsien  as  to  sending  convicts 
to  the  Colonies.  It  was  highly  Important  that  the  county  of  Warwick 
pliould  possess  a  Reformatory  Institution,  and  h^  would  urge  upon  the 
Court  the  desirability  of  adopting  the  School  at  Saltley,  as  was  suggested 
by  Mr.  Adderley,  by  adding  buildings  to  it  as  was  done  at  Mettray,  in 
^ance.  There  were  already  some  vacancies  at  Saltley,  which  the 
county  might  fill  up  at  a  cost  of  £12  per  annum  each ;  and  the  Binning- 
ham  Committee  were  also  willing  to  receive  any  number  of  girls  into 
their  new  Institution  in  Gamden»street.  The  noble  Lord  then  read,  for 
the  information  ofthe  Court,  the  following  extracts  from  letters  addressed 
to  him  by  Mr»  Adderley />£.?. : — *  Saltley  Reformatory,  near  Birmingham, 
has  been  certified  by  Government,  and  can,  therefore,  under  the  Youth- 
ful Offenders'  Act  of  last  session,  have  boys  up  to  sixteen  years  of  age 
committed  to  it,  after  fourteen  days*  confinement ;  the  parents  having 
the  cost  of  maintenance,  not  more  than  five  shillings  a  week,  inflicted  on 
them*  and  the  Treasury  bearing  the  surplus  of  cost  of  maintenance. 
The  Reformatories  of  one-third  ofthe  kingdcfm  now  refer  their  vacancies 
to  the  '  Inspector,  J.  G.  Ferry,  Esq.,  Home  Office,'  that  he  may  be  a 
centre  of  information  to  all  Clerks  of  the  Peace,  who  can  ascertain  from 
bim  how  many  vacancies,  and  where  their  Sessions  may  fill  up  by 
committals.  I  will  engage  to  find  some  at  Saltley  for  any  three  boys 
tent  from  these  Sessions  at  Warwick ;  and  any  number  of  girls  at  the 
Girrs  Reformatory  just  opened.  But  I  should  be  glad  that  Mr.  Perry 
should  be  informed  of  any  vacancies  so  filled  up.  The  net  cost  of  a  boy 
is  £\2  a  year;  and  any  subscriber  may  send  a  boy  if  he  can  find  that 
sum.  Subscribers  form  their  own  Committee  of  Management,  wholly 
Independent  of  Government,  and  visit  and  make  rules  witlioutany  control. 
The  Institution  at  Saltley  is  in  debt ;  the  whole  expense,  which  is  very 
heavy  at  first*  having  been  borne  by  a  few  Birmingham  subscribers, 
excepting  great  assistance  from  Mr.  Bracebridge,  Lord  Calthorpe,  and 
others.  If  any  of  the  gentry  of  the  county  choose  to  enlarge  the 
Institution,  stUl  as  a  voluntary  Institution,  with  Government  aid,  they 
have  only  to  become  subscribers,  and  take  their  share  in  the  management, 
or  build  additional  houses  adjacent,  as  at  Mettray,  putting  all  under  the 
same  staff  of  officers.  The  best  age  to  send  boys  is  from  eight  to  four- 
teen.  At  Saltley  they  would  rather  not  take  them  after  thirteen, 
l^othing  can  be  done  to  make  Saltley  a  County  Reformatory,  in  the 
9ente  of  an  Institution  supported  by  county  rates.    There  are  no  such 
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On  Friday,  the  5th  of  January,  1855,  the  Second  Annnal 
Meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Reformatory  Institution  was 
held  at  Dee's  Hotel,  Birmingham,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John 
Pakington,  Bart.  M.P.  in  the  Chair.  Of  this  excellent  Insti- 
tution the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Calthorpe  is  President,  Mr. 
Recorder  Hill  fills  the  Vice-Chair,  and  W.  Morgan,  and  C. 
Ratcliffe,  Esqrs.  are  the  Honorary  Secretaries.  The  Committee 
consists  of  31  members,  amongst  whom  are  that  indefatigable 
advocate  of  Reformatory  Schools — C.  B.  Adderley,  Esq.  M.P.; 
Dr.  Jenhson;  Lord  Lyttelton;  Lord  Leigh ;  the  Rev.  Chan- 
cellor Low ;  Joseph  Sturge,  Esq.,  and  the  Hon,  and  Rev.  G. 
M.  Yorke. 

At  the  meeting,  Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  £43  :  10#., 
and  Donations  amounting  to  £861  were  announced. 
Amongst  the  Donors  were  the  following  : — Sir  John  Paking- 
ton, £10;  Lord  Leigh,  for  Saltley  Reformatory,  £52  :  10#. 
Lord  Leigh  for  Girls'  School,  £52 :  10^.  Dr.  Jephson,  for  Saltley 
Reformatory  £50  ;  Dr.  Jephson,  for  Girls'  Reformatory,  £50. 
J.  C.  Bacchus,  Esq.,  for  Girls*  Reformatory,  £20;  Miss 
Burdett  Coutts,  for  Girls'  Reformatory,  £100. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Recorder  Hill,  seconded  by  Lord 
Lyttelton,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Adderley,  that  the  Report, 
and  Treasurer's  account  be  received  and  adopted,  and  that  the 
same  be  printed  and  circulated  under  the  direction  of  the 
Committee.  Great  praise  was  given  to  the  Hon.  Secretary — 
Mr.  Charles  Ratcliffe ;  and  to  the  Hon.  Surgeon  of  Saltley, 
Mr.  Tarleton,  a  special  vote  of  thanks  was  voteid,  moved  by 
R.  Spooner,  Esq.,  M.P.  and  seconded  by  Rev.  W.  H. 
Bel  lairs. 

things  as  Heformatories  yet  in  England,  except  those  supported  by 
voluntary  efforts,  and  under  the  management  of  subscribers.  I  tried  in 
vain  to  get  Lord  Palmerston  to  introduce  a  biU  to  make  Public 
Reformatories.  All  the  Youthful  Offenders' Act  of  last  session  does,  is 
to  enable  Government  to  inspect  private  Reformatories,  and,  if  approTcd, 
to  give  them  a  certificate ;  after  whicHi,.  Magistrates,  Recorders,  Judges, 
&c.,  may  commit  any  criminal  boy  or  girl,  under  sijKtecn,  to  theni  for 
several  years*  education  (after  fourteen  days*  imprisonment)  ;  and  the 
cost  of  maintaining  such  children  is  inflicted  on  the  xmrents  or  guardians 
up  to  five  shillings  a  week  ;  the  rest  to  be  paid  by  the  Treasury,  The 
Institution  remains  private,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  subscribers,  just  as 
much  as  before.  JSaltley,  for  boys,  and  45,  Camden-street  for  girls,  are 
both  certified  by  Government,  and  may,  therefore,  be  so  used  by  any 
Magistrates  or  Judges,  with  the  consent  of  the  subscribers.  Money  aid 
is  much  wanted ;  for  though  I  gave  the  land — five  acres — and  built  the 
house,  yet  a  debt  is  incurred  by  increased  buildings,  and  by  the  salaries 
of  masters,  tailor,  shoemaker,  schoolmaster,  and  matron.** 
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The  Beport  is  as  follows,  and  we  insert  it  in  this  Record,  un- 
enrtailed,  as  it  is  in  itself  a  very  comprehensive,  ably  drawn, 
and  useful  record. 

'*  At  the  close  of  the  second  year  of  the  operations  of  this  Society, 
your  Committee  have  to  lay  before  the  subscribers  the  results  of 
their  efforts  to  redeem  young  children  from  criminal  and  disreputable 
ways  of  life.  Mr.  Ellis  has  bad  the  superintendence  of  sixty-one 
boys  since  he  came  to  Birmingham,  of  whom  twenty-three  are  now 
in  the  Institution,  seven  have  been  sent  to  other  Institutions  for 
which  they  appeared  more  suitable  subjects,  twenty-five  have  left 
with  the  prospect  of  being  respectably  established  in  life,  of  whom 
seventeen  are  known  to  be  at  work,  and  the  remaining  six  have 
returned  to  criminal  habits  of  life. 

The  Superintendent  has  had  the  assistance  of  the  Matron,  School- 
master, Farm  Instructor,  Tailor,  and  Shoemaker,  besides  the  Visitors 
appointed  by  the  Committee. 

Under  the  direction  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  different 
trade  instructors,  the  boys  have  been  occupied  throughout  the  year 
in  learning  and  in  labour,  with  the  following  results : — The  tailors 
have  made  189  garments,  of  which  119  have  been  used  by  the  boys, 
and  twenty  by  different  customers  $  forty-three  garments  have  been 
repaired.  The  value  of  the  work  and  materials,  including  the  In- 
structor's salary,  has  been  regularly  charged,  and  this  branch  of  the 
industrial  department  shows  a  small  profit  of  2/.  1 3s.  Id.  upon  the 
operations  of  the  year. — The  shoemakers  have  manufactured  thirty- 
six  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  for  customers,  and  fifty-five  pairs  for 
the  Institution,  exclusive  of  1 13  pairs  of  police  boots  for  the  Cor- 
poration of  Birmingham.  They  have  also  mended  eighty-one  pairs. 
Total,  285.  The  apparent  profit  on  this  department  is  27/.  IBs.  Id., 
but  as  the  value  of  the  stock  in  hand  was  greater  at  the  close  of 
1833  than  last  year,  the  real  profit  is  somewhat  less — 40/.  12s.  8d. 
have  been  expended  on  the  land  beyond  the  amount  realised  by  pro- 
clnce,  but  the  Committee  consider  that  it  has  received  such  valuable 
permanent  improvement  from  the  labour  spent  upon  it,  that  a  larger 
result  may  be  expected  next  year.  There  are  at  this  time  10,000 
cabbages  planted  out,  ready  for  the  market  next  spring,  besides  ten 
bags  of  potatoes,  and  six  fat  pigs  in  stock.  453  dozen  of  cabbages 
were  sent  to  Birmingham  market  last  year,  also  seventeen  pots  of 
potatoes,  ten  pots  of  beans,  six  bushels  of  wheat,  and  a  quantity  of 
vetches^  This  is  exclusive  of  twenty-six  bagn  of  potatoes,  six  pots 
of  beans,  and  900  dozen  of  cabbages  consumed  on  the  premises. 

During  the  year  a  considerable  number  of  persons  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  have  visited  the  Institution,  and  several  prizes 
nave  been  offered  and  awarded  to  the  inmates  for  proficiency  in 
reading,  drawing,  spelling,  geography,  horticulture,  and  writing 
and  composition,  as  well  as  for  general  good  conduct.  From  the 
numerous  testimonies  recorded  on  the  Visitors'  book  your  Committee 
extract  only  the  following:— 

(From  the  Recorder.) 

*  Sunday,  Oct.  22,  1854.— -I  have  this  day  visited  the  Reformatory, 
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and  observed  a  great  progress  made  since  I  was  last  here  in  the 
summer  of  1853.  The  labour  of  the  bojs  in  briQginj^  the  garden 
into  cultivation,  and  in  levelling  the  playground^  is  highly  merito- 
rious. Mr.  Draper  examined  the  lads  as  to  their  understanding  of 
their  Scripture  lesson  for  the  day.  Their  ansivers  evinced  intelli- 
g^ence,  ana  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  beyond  my  expectation.  I  de- 
sire to  give  four  prizes  of  hslf-a-crown  each  to  such  four  boys  as 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Boys'  Committee  as  having  most  distinguished 
themselves  for  general  good  conduct  between  the  present  &j  and 
the  next  Quarter  Sessions. 

M.  D.  Hiix.' 
(From  six  Students  of  the  Diocesan  Training  CoU^e.J 

*  After  nearlv  twelve  months'  experience  in  endeavoariog  to  im- 
part  religious  instruction  to  these  lads  on  Sunday  afternoons,  we 
were  glad  to  be  able  to  remark  that  the  attentive  Miaviour  of  maoy 
of  them  is  superior  to  what  we  have  experienced  in  many  Sunday 
Schools.  It  is  a  pleasing  fact  that  some  of  these  boys  niAaife»t  an 
earnest  desire  to  comprehend  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  appear 
to  possess  a  wish  to  act  in  accorduice  with  its  holy  precepts.  After 
much  intercourse  with  them  we  feel  bound  to  record  our  convietioii 
that,  had  many  of  them  been  brought  under  more  hamanuung  in- 
fluences in  earlv  life,  their  intellectual  capabilities  would  hai^  plaeed 
them  on  a  level  with  many  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  society. 
Very  few  of  the  lads  appear  to  be  deficient  in  religion,  but  many 
know  nothing  whatever  of  the  value  of  it.  We  look  forward,  how- 
ever, to  a  time,  which  we  trust  is  not  far  distant,  when,  in  addition 
to  religious  teachings  of  which  we  have  had  a  considerable  amount, 
a  moral  and  religious  influence  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  each 
one  individually.' 

From  these  testimonies  it  will  be  apparent  that  great  good  has 
already  resulted  from  the  labours  of  your  Committee.  One  of  the 
inmates  who  left  the  Institution  during  the  year  has  been  respectably 
married,  and  is  established  in  business  as  a  slater.  Another  has 
obtained  a  situation  as  an  in*door  servant  at  a  neighbourioff  villa, 
at  fair  wages,  after  a  trial  of  three  months,  during  whic^  he  gave 
so  much  satisfaction  that  his  master  has  entered  into  an  agreement 
to  employ  him  for  the  term  of  three  years.  A  third  has  gone  to 
America  with  every  prospect  of  becoming  a  respectable  man,  Uie 
cost  of  his  passage  having  been  paid  by  bts  father,  who  some  time 
since  emigrated  to  that  country.  A  fourth  has  been  removed  from 
the  Institution  by  his  friends,  after  receiving  the  benefit  of  much 
valuable  counsel  and  instruction,  and  is  now  honourably  fulfilling  a 
term  of  apprenticeship  in  Birmingham. 

To  all  the  boys  somewhat  severe  testa  have  at  different  times  been 
applied.  On  one  occasion  several  coins  were  placed  on  the  mantel- 
piece of  the  common  room,  and  left  there  for  many  weeks,  avowed- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  in  the  mind  of  every  boy  the 
determination  of  resistance  of  temptation.  As  the  room  is  always 
open  to  all  the  family  it  would  have  been  easy  to  steal  the  money 
without  detection,  but  the  whole  of  the  boys  successfully  withstood 
the  temptation. 
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At  ChiiBtmaa  they  received  permission  to  visit  their  friends,  and 
for  that  purpose  obtained  authority  to  leave  the  Institution  for  dif- 
ferent periods  of  time,  some  being  absent  a  few  days  only,  and 
others  a  week  or  more.  All  of  them  returned  at  the  stipulated 
time.  The  Secretaries  thought  that  this  absence  at  home  afforded 
good  opportunity  for  assertaining  how  far  the  boys  might  be  safely 
entrusted  with  money,  and  therefore  gave  to  each  of  them  a  card,  by 
which  they  were  auUiorised  to  receive  contributions  to  the  Patriotic 
Fund.  Each  card  was  endorsed  with  a  request  that  contributors 
would  state  in  writing  their  names  and  amount  of  contribution,  and 
as  a  commencement  Mr.  Baddiffe  gaye  every  boy  one  shilling 
towards  his  subscription  list*  The  money  received  and  collected  has 
been  all  faithfully  accounted  for,  and  three  pounds  have  been  thus 
added  to  the  Patriotic  Fund. 

Mr.  Collins,  one  of  the  pupil  teachers  at  the  Diocesan  Training 
School  at  Saltley,  has  satisfactorily  officiated  as  Schoolmaster 
devotinff  two  hours  on  each  week  evening  to  that  duty.  Hia  recent, 
removal  from  the  College  on  the  completion  of  his  term  of  study 
has  rendered  a  fresh  arrangement  necessary,  and  your  Committee 
have  measures  now  in  progress  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
vacancy. 

In  constructing  a  yard  for  live  stock,  your  Committee  have  con- 
fldered  it  necessary  to  erect  a  strong  boundary  wall,  with  the  dou- 
ble objcNst  of  sheltering  the  animals,  and  affording  protection  affainst 
persons  of  bad  character  who  formerly  resorted  to  the  neiglibour* 
kood.  Within  the  yard,  pigsties,  coal-shedj  and  tool-house  have 
been  buiit,  and  a  play-ground  formed. 

As  au  encouragement  to  the  boys,  a  quantity  of  land  has  been 
appropriated  to  each  of  them  for  garden  ground,  with  the  intention 
of  their  cultivating  produce,  which  may  be  purchased  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  use  of  the  house.  These  gardens  are  highly  prized, 
and  the  state  of  perfection  into  which  they  were  brought  in  July 
last,  when  the  first  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  &hool  took 
places  was  highly  commendable. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  your  Committee  made  reference  to 
the  earnest  desire  which  has  been  manifested  for  a  Reformatory  for 
Girls,  and  they  wet'e  instructed  to  make  such  arrangements  as  would 
enable  them  to  open  a  Girls'  School  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
Their  attention  has  accordingly  been  unceasingly  directed  to  this 
object,  and  the  long  delay  has  been  at  length  rewarded  by  success 
in  securing  the  services  of  a  suitable  Matron  and  Governess,  who 
will  seek  to  unite  wholesome  discipline  with  the  genial  influence  of 
home. 

A  lease  of  the  house  No.  45,  Camden-street,  has  been  taken  for 
a  term  of  seven  years  at  the  reduced  annual  rental  of  35/.,  and  the 
establishment  has  been  opened  since  the  6th  of  November  last. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  many  friends  for  acceptable 
gifts  to  the  Saltley  Reformatory,  which  are  enumerated  m  the 
appendix  to  this  Report. 

Both  these  estaMishments  are  now  duly  certified  according  to  law 
for  the  reception  of  youthful  offenders,  so  that  Magistrates  and 
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Judges  mnj  commit  children  to  th«m  after  fbarteen  days*  hnprison- 
ment,  and  order  payment  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  each  child 
of  a  portion  of  the  cort  of  maintenance. 

This  legal  recognition  of  parental  reAponfttbility  is  a  direet  reralt 
of  the  operat!on8  of  your  Society.  Its  formation  two  year*  ago  in 
Btrmingham  encouraged  the  friends  of  Beforaiatory  Bcbools  to 
hold  a  Conference  in  this  town  last  winter,  and  a  CoramiUee  was 
then  appointed  to  urge  legislative  action  upon  the  Govemmeat. 
At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  Parliament  the  Commictee  waited 
upon  Lord  Palmer^ton,  and  receired  great  enooura^ment  to 
expect  the  speedy  introduction  of  a  measure  by  wfaneb  Jfteformatoraea 
might  be  established  all  over  the  kingdom.  Great  delay*  howerer^ 
ensued ;  but  towards  the  close  of  the  session  their  unwearied  import 
tunity  obtained  from  Government  the  Youthful  Oflfendera'  bilL 

This  measure  states  that  it  is  expedient  that  more  extensive  nse 
be  made  of  Reformatories  establisned  by  volantary  cantribationR» 
and  provides  for  their  inspection  by  a  Government  oiHoer.  Any 
person  under  sixteen  years  of  age  convicted  or  sumiaarily  seotenoed 
to  at  least  fourteen  days*  imprisonment,  may,  by  direction  of  the 
convicting  Judge  or  Magistrate,  be  fenU  &t  the  expiration  ol  the 
sentence,  to  a  Reformatory  School  for  any  period  not  less  than  two 
nor  more  than  five  years  ;  and  power  is  given  to  the  Treasury  to 
contribute  towards  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  any  ctiild  so  ordered 
to  be  detained.  The  Court  by  which  the  offender  is  sent  to  the 
Reformatory  is  further  authorised  to  charge  the  parent,  or  step- 
parent, if  o*f  sufficient  ability  to  bear  it,  with  a  Sam  not  etoeedisig' 
5s.  a  week  for  maintenance. 

By  this  Act  many  important  fkciHties  have  been  grven  which 
were  greatly  needed  efficiently  to  carry  out  the  Reformatory  system ; 
and  your  Committee  cannot  hut  congratulate  their  subscribers  upon 
the  evidently  extended  interest  which  has  been  awakened' and  is  now 
prevalent  throughout  the  country.     Of  this  there  can  be  no  better 

firoof  than  is  nirnished  by  the  circumstance  that  on  •  important 
iterary  organ  (T/te  Irhh  Qtiarterfy  Review^  has  annoaaced  its  in < 
tention  of  devoting  an  article  in  every  number  to  a  record  of  the 
progress  of  the  movement. 

At  a  very  important  and  influential  meeting  of  the  Mwstraoy  of 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  held  at  Wakefield  a  few  weeks 
since,  a  general  opinion  was  expressed  in  Aivomr  of  the  establishment 
of  numerous  small  Reformatory  Institutions,  uuder  the  superin- 
tendence of  gentlemen  resident  in  their  vicinity  ;  and  ft  is  under* 
stood  that  at  least  one  Reformatory  for  about  thirty  boys  wall  he 
immediately  opened  in  that  county. 

The  School  at  Hardwicke,  near  Gloucester;  has  been  extanded  to 
accommodate  thirty  boys. 

Within  the  la^t  few  months  a  large  house  at  Br>^o1,  called  th# 
<*  Red  Lodcre,"  was  purchased  by  Lady  Noel  ByMMft»  for  the 
purpose  of  being  employed  as  a  Giris*  Reformatory,  where  there 
are  at  the  present  time,  under  the  care  of  a  suitable  Matron,  several 
children  received  from  various  pans  of  the  country,  the  whole 
under  the  superintendence  of  Miss  Carpenter. 
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In  the  pr«8eot  week  the  Town  Council  of  Liyerpool  have  voted  a 
sum  of  2600/.  in  aid  of  a  private  subscription  there  for  establitih* 
iDg  a  Reformatory  for  training  juveniles  in  agricultural  and  other 
pursuits  on  land*  and  for  providing  a  Boating  hulk  on  the  River 
Mersey  for  training  boys  to  a  nautical  life.  And  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace  for  the  oounty  of  Warwick  have  appointed  a  Committee 
to  prepare  a  scheme  for  discussion  at  the  next  Sessions. 

Private  Reformatories  already  exist  in  five  counties,  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  Legislature  has  already  led  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  similar  establishments  in  Yorkshire,  Cumberland,  Lancashire, 
Norfolk^  Hampshire,  and  Devonshire,  besides  the  consideration  of 
projecta  not  yet  fully  matured  in  Warwickshire,  Denbighshu'e^ 
Northamptonshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Staffordshire, 

Middlesex,  which  contains  one-third  of  all  the  young  criminals 
in  England,  obtained  a  apecial  Act  for  itself,  and  its  Reformatory 
is  already  in  process  of  formation  by  means  of  county  rates  so 
appropriated. 

By  the  time  all  these  establishments  have  been  added  to  those  of 
Binmnfffaaro*  Stoke,  Hardwicke*  Bristol,  London,  and  the  great 
originaT  Institution  at  Red  Uill,  even  if  the  now  enlightened  spirit 
of  private  liberality  shall  have  proceeded  no  further,  there  will  be 
room  for  a  very  general  introduction  of  the  improved  treatment  of 
juvenile  crime. 

This  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  her  Majesty's  Inspector  (J.  Q. 
Perry,  Esq.,  Home  Office),  who  has  exerted  himself  to  give  the 
country  the  utmost  benefit  of  the  existing  provision  by  notifying  to 
Clerks  of  the  Peace  and  others,  that  if  they  will  apply  to  him  as  a 
centre  of  information  previously  to  the  holding  of  each  {Sessions,  he 
will  become  the  medium  through  which  as  many  vacancies  as  pos-* 
sible  may  be  placed  at  the  Recorder's  or  Chairman's  ditiposal. 

It  is,  however,  much  to  be  hoped  that*  both  in  giving  further 
facilities  and  in  making  the  Act  clearer  as  to  the  proceeds  of  com- 
mittals  and  recovery  of  costs,  supplemental  legislation  will  not  be 
neglected  during  the  present  session  of  Parliament. 

In  the  last  annual  Report  your  Committee  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Establishment  at  Saltley  would 
in  future  amount  to  a  much  larger  sum  than  the  existing  subscrip- 
tion list,  and  they  regret  that  the  deficiency  has  not  been  made  good 
by  additional  subscriptions. 

Thb  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  prevalent  belief  that 
under  '  The  Youthful  Offenders'  Act'  the  State  has  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  maintaing  all  juvenile  criminals  either  in  prison  or 
in  Reformatory  Schools.  But  from  the  detail  already  given  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  is  not  strictly  true.  The  great  majority  of 
the  boys  at  Saltley  do  not  come  under  the  operation  of  'The 
Youthful  Offenders'  Act ;'  and  numerous  cases  will  continually 
arise  demanding  the  aid  of  your  Society  for  which  no  legislative 
provision  has  been  made.  It  must  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind 
that  the  pecuniary  aid  afforded  by  Government  will  be  applied 
only  to  the  maintenance  and  instruction  of  those  children  who  are 
actually  sentenced  under  the  Act  to  be  placed  in  the  Reformatory 
at  the  end  of  their  several  terms  of  imprisonment. 
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A  large  number,  wham  vieioiis  babit«,  induced  by  n^ect  or 
destitution,  have  rendered  unfit  for  association  witb  children  of 
the  honest  poor,  will  thus  remain  unprovided  for.  These  will  inevit- 
ably form  a  part  of  the  criminal  class  if  the  means  of  reformttioD 
be  not  placed  within  their  reach. 

Your  Institutions  are  therefore  arranged  for  the  reception  of 
both  these  classes,  and  the  results  of  the  undertaking  depend  od 
the  zeal  with  which  voluntary  efforts  are  sustained.  It  is  certain 
that  multitudes  who  belong  to  the  *' perishing  and  dangerous 
classes'*  must  remain  in  their  present  forlorn  condition,  and  thar 
moral  degradation  will  be  completed  if  unassisted  b/  the  hand  of 
Christian  philanthropy* 

Under  these  circumstances  the  subscribers  will  be  -prepared  to 
anticipate  that  the  Committee  feel  it  necessary  to  make  a  very 
urffent  appeal  for  increased  pecuniary  aid. 

Your  Committee  feel  that  the  words  of  a  recent  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Bevmo  truly  express  the  sentiments  which,  in  desing 
this  Report,  they  desire  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  their  con- 
stituents:— ••The  evil  we  are  called  upon  to- deal  with,  gigantic 
and  clamorous  as  it  is,  is,  like  all  other  social  evils,  and  more 
readily  and  surely  than  most  others,  curable  on  the  application  of 
the  proper  remedies  j  and  the  difficulties  of  the  case  lie  not  in  tiie 
nature  of  the  thing  to  be  done,  but  in  our  want  of  resolution  to 
grapple  with  and  do  it;  incur  national  inertia,  in  our  Incurable 
habit  of  seeing  lions  in  every  broad  path,  and  objections  to  every 
comprehensive  scheme,  in  our  morbid  tendency  always  to  forego  a 
great  good  rather  than  encounter  a  little  evil  or  run  a  little  risk." 

<*  The  Kecorder  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  in  doing 
so,  the  learned  gentleman,  after  remarking  upon  the  fact  of  the  Bigbt 
Hon.  Baronet,  who  filled  the  chair,  having  been  the  consistent  friend 
of  the  Reformatory  movement,  both  in  and  out  of  office,  precr«ded 
to  observe  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  (Mr  Hill)  to  convey  to  the 
assembly  the  delight,  comfort,  and  the  relief  from  oppression  which 
the  Reformatory  at  Baltiey  had  given  to  him  as  the  Recorder  of  this 
borough  ;  nor  could  he  give  expression  to  the  g^titude  he  felt  to 
the  gentlemen  who  came  forward,  as  it  happened,  during  his  a^ence 
from  England,  to  establish  that  great  Institution— great  as  it  would 
be  in  future  years,  and  great  as  it  already  was  in  the  establishment 
and  consecration  of  a  mighty  principle.  But  the  more  important 
the  existence  of  the  Institution,  the  more  important  was  their  sup- 
port of  it.  They  would  CO asider  what  the  Institution  was.  Itwai 
founded  in  a  town  which,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  might  be  looked 
upon  as  the  place  in  which  the  Reformatory  principle  had,  if  not  its 
origin,  at  least  its  earliest  development.  If,  therefore,  the  InsCitutioo 
was  permitted  to  languish,  or,  what  was  revolting  to  him  for  a 
moment  to  contemplate  even  as  a  bare  possibility,  if  it  shonM  be 
suffered  to  fall  to  the  n*ound,  they  knew  very  well,  so  hastiivdo  men 
form  their  opinions,  tn^t  such  a  fall  would  be  attributed  to  the 
fallacy  of  the  principle  on  which  the  Institution  rented,  and  not  to 
the  lukewarmness  of  its  professing  friends.  They  had  been  told  of 
a  debt ;  but  he  was  not  much  startled  at  the  amount  of  that  debt, 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking ;  but  he  should  be— 
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if  not  fHglitenedy  at  least  discouraged,  if  the  debt  were  suffered  to 
continue,  and  more  so  if  it  were  increased,  as  the  increase  of  such 
liabilities  might  become  oyerwhelming,  and  drive  the  friends  of  the 
Institution  from  theil*  posts.  He  was  glad  the  report  alluded  to  the 
mistake  made  by  some  persons  who  supposed  that  the  Legislature 
had  now  done  ul  that  was  needful,  and  that  private  pecuniary  aid 
might  be  withdrawn.  The  report  distinguiehed  between  two  classes 
of  young  persons,  one  of  which  the  state  acknowledged  as  its  children, 
and  the  other  which  at  present  had  no  public  or  statutory  acknowledg- 
ment at  alWhe  meant  diose  whom  benevolence  took  by  the  hand 
before  they  were  so  advanced  in  crime  as  to  become  objects  of  the 
Youthful  Offenders*  Act.  Now,  as  their  principle  was  that  preven- 
tion is  better  than  cure,  it  was  quite  clear  they  could  not  begin  too 
early ;  and  those,  therefore,  who  brought  them  young  children  before 
they  had  fallen  into  actual  crime,  but  were  still  in  a  state  which 
tended  towards  it,  were  exercising  a  wise  discretion,  and  acting  upon 
a  large  and  sound  beneyolence.  Tet  these,  at  present,  must  be 
mahitained,  not  at  the  e]q>ense  of  the  public,  out  of  the  rates  and 
taxes,  but  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  benevolent  persons.  Probably, 
if  they  were  in  time  able  to  show  to  all  the  world  that  reformation 
was  practicable  to  a  large  extent,  giving  what  a  tradesman  would 
call  a  large  per  centage  of  profit,  they  would  at  some  time  or  other 
obtain  punlic  aid,  from  the  resources  of  the  country— from  the  con- 
solidated flind,  or  from  some  local  fund  raised  by  taxation — in  order 
to  take  charge  of  those  young  persons,  so  far  as  the  cost  cannot  be 
recovered  from  their  parents.  But  at  present  the  case  was  not  so  ; 
and,  therefore,  if  it  was  thought  that  the  pecuniary  work  to  which 
they  had  put  their  hands  was  accomplished,  and  that  subscriptionjB 
might  be  withheld,  a  greater  error  had  been  committed.  The  friends 
of  the  Institution  earnestly  called  for  an  enlarged  measure  of  pecu- 
niary support.  Well  then,  again,  with  regard  to  the  other  class.- 
those  who,  by  the  solemn  recognition  of  the  Legislature,  are  the 
children  of  the  state,  and  are  to  be  supported  by  the  state — he  must 
be  permitted  to  say  to  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
who,  he  was  glad  to  see,  were  present,  that  though  the  language 
which  had  gone  forth  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  had  raised 
the  character  of  the  English  Parliament  to  H  height  which  it  had 
never  attained  before,  vain  were  those  words  if  they  were  not  to  be 
followed  by  acts  worthy  of  the  statute.  He  was  grieved  that  the 
so-called  maintenance  and  support«-were  doled  out  with  so  niggard 
a  hand.  The  sum  paid  for  the  lads  did  not  approach  the  actaai  cost. 
This,  as' any  person  of  intelligence  must  be  aware,  extended  beyond 
the  purchase  of  clothing  and  food.  Establishment  expenses  had  to 
be  defrayed — such  as  rent,  which  they  would  have  had  to  pay,  but 
for  the  hberadiity  which  had  been  exercised  towards  that  Institution—- 
and  the  expenditure  for  teachers,  which  must  necessarily  be  large. 
It  might  be  supposed  by  many,  that  because  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion were  comparatively  few,  the  expenses  were  small ;  those  who 
entertained  this  opinion  forgetting  that  what  the  higher  classes 
called  essentials  itt  education  were  secondary  matters  in  a  Reforma- 
tory Institodon.     The  ol^ect  with  which  a  boy  was  sent  to  one  of 
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these  institutions  was,  that  he  should.^  taught  to  grow,  up  into  a 
good  man — knowing  how  to  fulfil  his  duties  to  God,  to  his  countrv, 
to  his  relatives,  and  to  himsel^to  become  '*  a  true  juaa**  as  our  old 
lawyers  called  it — a  man  who  honestly,  fairly,  and  fully  discharged 
his  duty  to  society  and  to  individuals,  and  who  strenuously  fulfilled 
the  duty  of  maintaining  himself  by  the  labour  o(  hia  &aQd».  But 
this  training  required  a  powerful .  staff  of  teachers,  and  was,  and 
would  be  costly ;  but  thai  it  was  efficient,  the  learned  Recorder  pointed 
as  one  proof  to  the  statement  in  the  report  as  to  what  the  boys  had 
done  in  accounting  for  subscriptions  to  the  'Patriotic  Fund,  under 
circumstances  not  tlie  most  favourable  to  them  for  the  ayoidance  of 
temptation.  He  also  mentioned  that  they  had  voluntarily  deprived 
themselves  of  food  for  one  whole  day  in  order  to  swell  the  amount 
of  their  contributions  to  the  fund.  He  thought  it  must  be  admitted 
from  these  facts,  that  some  real  and  good  effect  had  been  produced. 
There  were  many  thoughtful  and  reflective  men  who,  having  studied 
the  subject,  were  afraid  lest  these  new  institutions  bhould  be  scent-s 
of  indulgence,  and  of  a  false  and  spurious  humanity.  He  could  only 
say  that  if  such  mistakes  were  made  at  Saltley^  they  were  not  made 
with  the  will  of  himself  or  those  with  whom  he  acted,  but  contrary 
to  their  express  prohibition.  None  of  them,  he  was  sure,  entertained 
a  notion  that  that  great  and  diilBcult  change — the  change  from  bad  to 

food — waste  be  produced  by  any  other  means  than  effort,  accompanied 
y  suflTering,  frequently  long-continued,  with  the  discouragement  of 
temporary  fiiilures  in  the  individual  sought  to  be  improved  ;  or  that 
anything  short  of  a  manly  discipline,  such  as  scouts  all  petty  and  effemi- 
nate indulgence,  could  produce  the  permanent  effects  to  which  thej 
looked  forward.  They  were  no  enemies  even  to  the  infliction  of  pain, 
when  they  were  assured  that  that  which  he  might  call  an  outlay  of 
capital  would  produce  a  good  return.  They  did  not  shrink  from  tbe 
infliction  of  pam,  any  more  than  a  surgeon  shrunk  from  an  opera- 
tion when  he  knew  that  the  patient's  life  might  be  saved  by  the  suffer- 
ingof  the  moment.  But  what  they  did  oppose,  and  ever  should  oppose, 
was  that  horrible  system,  which  he  hoped  was  falling  into  desuetude, 
soon  to  depatt  from  our  criminal  system,  which  gave  pain,  to  be 
followed,  not  by  good,  not  by  reformation,  not  bv  improvement,  but 
by  a  deeper  decline  into  guilt,  until  at  last  they  plunged  into  oflences 
which  no  earthly  judge  could  dare  to  pardon.*' 

The  Aed  Lodge  Girls'.  Keformatory  School,  Bnstol,  has 
is8aed  a  Report  fof  the  quarter  eliding  December  Slst, 
1854.  This  institution  is  under  the  management  of  our 
honoured  friend,  Mi:*s  Mary  Carpenter;  and  she  brings  to 
it  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  her  great  a^lit;, 
her  earnestness,  and  above  all,  from  her  faith.  The  following 
are  the  most  important  passages  of  the  Report  :— 

The  condition  of  girls  who  have  been  once  placed  in  the  criminal 

class,  is  indeed  far  worse   than    that   of  boys ;  their  self-respect  is 

gone,  they  are  cut  off  from  all  meAus  of  gaining  an  honest  livelihood, 

\  and  the  greater  susceptibility  of  their  natures  and  love  of  eicite- 
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nent  renders  them  ready  adepts  in  crime,  and  mattes  tbem  delight 
in  what  thus  exercises  Uieir  faculties,  and  ministers  to  vicious  in- 
dulgence. This  st«atement  will  be  borne  put  by  all  whose  experience 
bas  unhappily  given  them  the  means  of  forming  a  judgement ;  it  is 
proved  by  the  fabt,  that  while  among  44  boys  who  have  beeu 
received  into  the  Kingswood  Reformatory  School,  only  2  or  3  ap- 
peared to  have  learnt  the  art  of  stealing,  and  it  was  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  that  any  pilfering  tendencies  were  discovered 
among  them  ;  of  the  15  girls,  more  than  half  were  well  trained 
and  experienced  pickpockets^  and  all  but  one  exhibited  dishonest 
propensities  which  it  was  for  a  long  tfme  very  difBcult  to  check. 

When  the  Kingswood  School  was  commenced  in  September,  1855^ 
it  was  determined  by  the  founders,  Russell  Scott,  Ebq.,  and  Miss 
Carpenter,  to  try  the  experiment  which  has  been  successfully  carr 
pied  out  in  many  Continental  Schools,  of  receiving  boys  and  girls 
into  the  same  establishment,  the  size  of  the  premises  appearing  lilcely 
to  allow  needful  separation.  The  difficulties,  however,  which  con- 
stantly arose,  and  which  at  last  appeared  insurmountable,  made 
them  after  a  time  decline  repeated  applications  to  admit  additional 
l^irls.  But  these  frequent  inquiries  showed  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding some  suitable  asylum  for  these  unfortunate  children,  where 
they  could  be  faithfully  guarded  and  patiently  watched  for  a  suffi- 
ciently long  time  to  eradicate  their  deeply-rooted  evil  propensities, 
thus  carrying  out  the  wise  and  Christian  views  of  the  Legislature. 
In  September  last,  when  a  change  of  staff  at  Kingswood  set  at 
liberty  the  Matron  who  had  proved  successful  in  her  management 
of  the  girls  there,  the  Red  Lodge  was  to  be  sold.  This  house  was 
formerly  occupied  as  a  Ladies*  School,  and  is  in  a  healthy  and  at 
the  same  time  retired  situation  in  the  outskirts  of  Bristol.  Lady 
Noel  Byron,  having  heard  of  it  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  Reformatory  School,  effected  the  purchase  of  the  house 
and  garden,  oflTering  them  to  Miss  Carpenter,  on  the  following 
conditions  ; — 

1st.  That  Miss  Carpenter  should  undertake  the  whole  manage- 
ment and  responsibility,  subject  only  to  the  Government  Inspectors. 

2nd.  That  the  rent  should  be  -C^O  per  annum,  Lady  N.  B^ron  to 
be  relieved  from  taxes  and  all  other  pecuniary  liabilities. 

The  bouse  was  entered  by  the  Matron  and  one  girl  on  the  10th 
of  October ;  during  that  month  it  was  undergoing  repairs,  and  on 
the  28th  the  Kingswood  Committee  resolved  on  removing  the  girls 
altogether  from  that  place,  to  the  Hed  Lodge,  with  the  consent  of 
the  parties  responsible  for  each  child.  The  present  number  of 
g^rl*  IB  10,  the  School  having  been  now  certified  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  »fi  a  Reformatory  School  for  girls,  the  number  is  likely 
raMdiy  to  increase^ 

The  Red  Lodge  Gbls'  Reformatory  School  it  especially  intended 
to  reform  and  restore  to  society  girls  under  14  years  of  age  who 
have  been  sentenced  for  dishonest  practices  to  detention  in  such  an 
institution.  It  will  also  be  open  to  receive  other  girls,  who  are, 
for  a  similar  cause,  cut  off  from  society,  an  equal  payment  being 
ciade  for  liiem.    The  object  of  all  the  regulations  and  training  will 
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be  to  prepare  these  children  to  become  ubbM  members  oi  soctet  j, 
and  to  fit  them  for  another  and  a  better  world  p  and  while  rcsnlar 
intellectual  instruction  will  be  given,  industrial^  occapation  wilftake 
a  prominent  place  in  the  daily  routine ;  and  in  aJI,  as  well  as  in 
the  direct  Scriptural  instrttctiouy  the  fulfilment  of  dutj  on  religious 
grounds  and  in  a  right  spirit  will  be  made  the  paramount  ol^ect,  in 
order  that  Ghristianitj  may  become  a  daily  influence  amongst  the 
inmates  of  the  establishment. 

No  funds  are  provided  for  the  future  maintenance  of  the  School : 
reliance  has  been  placed  on  the  benevolent  hel^  of  friends  to  sap- 
ply  the  necessary  pecuniary  means  of  commencmg  and  carrying  on 
a  work  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  unfortunate  girls,  who  must, 
if  not  rescued  from  their  present  condition*  become  a  bane  to 
societv,  and  who  are  certain,  if  not  reformed,  not  only  to  lead  a 
life  of  vice  themselves,  but  to  draw  many  others  into  the  same  evil 
way.  Most  gratefully  is  the  aid  which  has  already  been  given 
received  and  acknowledged.  The  subjoined  account  of  expenditure 
for  the  first  three  months  will  show  that  in  providing  accommodation 
for  a  dosen  ^rls,  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  expenditure,  the 
strictest  attention  has  been  piud  to  economy.  But  the  government 
allowance  for  convicted  children  will  not  do  more,  owing  to  the 
high  price  of  provisions,  than  cover  each  child's  share  of  household 
expences  ;  ana  though  there  will  be  some  addition  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  ffirls  work  and  from  grants  made  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  under  whose  inspection  the  industrial  depart- 
ment of  the  school  is  placed,  yet  it  is  evident  that  assistance  must 
be  sought  from  friends  to  the  cause,  both  adequately  to  furnish  the 
house  for  the  reception  of  about  50  girls  who  may  easily  be  lodged 
there,  for  taxes,  rent,  clothing  and  salaries.  These  last  must 
always  be  large,  owing  to  the  need  of  a  larae  moral  force.  Aid  is 
therefore  respectfully  out  earnestly  solicitedfrom  friends  in  all  parts 
of  England,  for  every  where  may  be  found  those  who  will  share 
the  benefits  of  the  institution.  The  funds  will  be  fidthfully  ad- 
ministered  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  so  imposed,  and 
with  warm  gpratitude  to  those  who  thus  aid  in  the  work,  as  well  as 
to  Him  who  is  the  Source  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  and 
Whose  blessing  is  earnestly  sought  on  the  xmdertalung. 

MABT  CABPENTEB, 

Superintendent, 
Bbxstol:  Dec.  1854. 

SMperuUendent-^Tdiw  Carpenter.  Viiiiors  and  VolwUaiy  Teaok" 
ers— JMrs.  John  Helicar,  Mrs.  Lewis,  Miss  Lewis,  Miss  ETans, 
Mrs.  Herbert  Thomas,  Miss  Venning.  Mr.  Andrews, 
Honorary  PAync•al^— Dr.Budd.  Honorary  Sargeon^-H.'R,  Ooe^ 
Matron^Mrs.  Philips.    Mtstrtis^Min  TremletU 

Expenditure  from  October  lOM,  to  December  Blst. 
Repairs  and  necessary  fittings,  £&0  :  3  :  9 ;  Cleaning  of  chimneys, 
windows,  &c.  .£1  :  16  :  9 ;  Furniture*  £21  :  8 :  3| ;  Bedding  for  12 
Girls  and   one   Teacher,  £14:1:2;    House   linen»  £3 :  U  :  3 ; 
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Boolean  StAtionary*  te.  JfiS  1 1£U  ^ ;  Bent^  one  quarter,  £7:10; 
Salaries  and  wages,  £14  :  19-;  Food  for  teachers  and  cbildreOy 
£15  :  19  :  1}  ;  Olntbiittr  £3:5:7;  Fuel,  £3  :  4  :  &;  Soap  and 
Candles,  £2  :  1  :  3^.  Total,  iri72  :  4  :  3^.  Taxes,  gas  and  water 
are  not  hare  inoluded.-  About  £10  worth  of  clothing  and  furniture 
has  been  received  $  all  such  donations  wiU  be  thankfully  accepted. 
The  above  statement  is  made  to  show  the  necessarT  present  and 
future  expenditure ;  it  will  be  included  with  the  donations  and 
subscriptions  in  the  first  year's  report. 

Than  Glasgow,  few  cities  are  more  cursed  by  the  terrible 
evils  of  juvenile  criminality.  But  it  has  its  noble  House  of 
Befnge  lor  Boys,  and  of  its  last  annual  meeting  we  insert, 
condensed,  the  following  Report,  from  TAe  ScoUul  Ouardian, 
of  Friday,  January  1.2ih,  1855  : — 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  directors  and  Mends  of  the  above 
Institution  was  held  In  the  House  on  the  evening  of  Monday  last. 
Amongst  those  present  were  the  Lord  Provost,  Bailies  M'Gregor, 
Graham,  Wright,  and  Thompson ;  Sheriff  Bell ;  Councillors 
Playfair,  Gourlie,  and  James  I'aylor,  Deacon-Convener  Craig,  &c. 
Bev.  Drs.  Gillan,  Lorimer,  and  Runciman ;  Dr.  Davie,  John 
Buroet,  Esq.,  Dr.  Ritchie,  Wm.  Brodie,  Esq.,  J.  D.  Bryce,  Esq., 
Michael  Bowan,  Esq.,  John  Smith,  Esq.,  W.  P.  Paton,  E^q., 
Hugh  Tennent,  Esq,,  Robert  Smith,  Esq.,  John  Kincaid,  Esq.,  &c. 

The  gallery  of  the  hall  was  filled  by  224  boys,  all  of  whom  wore 
the  aspect  of  health  and  happiness.  Tea  was  served  to  the  visitors 
down  stairs.  On  the  gentlemen  joining  the  bojs  in  the  ball,  the 
Lord  Provost  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Runciman, 
opened  the  meeting  by  conducting  devotional  exercises. 

The  House  is  designed  to  be  a  christian  home,  where  all  its 
members^  by  means  of  a  solid  educaion,  industrial  training,  and 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  are  fitted  to  discharge  aright  the 
duties  of  citizens.  Parental  kindness,  combined  with  firmness  and 
decision,  constitute  the  main  feature  of  our  discipline. 

But  ours  is  not  a  place  where  gloom,  and  ascetism  prevail,  and 
where  all  do  right  because  they  cannot  do  wrong.  On  the  contrary, 
the  fullest  scope  is  given  for  the  development  of  individual  and 
indepecdent  character,  as  well  as  the  social  benevolent  feelings  of 
our  nature.  The  usual  boyish  games  and.  sports  are  entered  into 
with  the  greatest  glee.  Their  plots  of  gardens  and  ulay-ground  in 
the  sammer.witb  the  variety  of  a  sail  down  the  Clyde,  and  a  visit 
to  places  of  interest  in  the  vicinity,  afford  abundant  scope  for  pure 
and  healthy  recreation.  While  an  interesting  library,  with  an 
occasional  lecture  on  scientific  and  other  aubjects  furnish  in  the 
winter  months  ample  enjoyment.  Thus  everythiug  is  natural  and 
without  constraint.  The  state  of  the  House  resembles  as  much  as 
possible,  in  the  plainness  of  its  food  and  the  character  of  its 
employments,  the  position  which  the  boys  are  to  occupy  when  they 
enter  the  world,  so  that  no  re-action  is  likly  to  ensue.  They  are 
trained  to  hardy  and  manly  labour.     They  rise  summer  and  winter 
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at  half-paat  five  o'clock,  and  are  ready  for  work  at  six.  At  eight 
they  breakfast,  and  immediately  afterwards  meet  in  the  chapel  for 
worship.  The  remainder  of  the  hour  is  devoted  to  play.  At  nine 
the  trades  lads  join  their  masters,  while  the  rest  attend  school  from 
half-past  nine  till  one,  when  they  again  join  their  workshops.  At 
two  they  dine,  at  play  till  three,  when  the  boys  who  were  at  work  in 
the  forenoon  attend  school  till  six. 

In  the  summer  time,  after  the  evening  worship,  at  half-past  seven, 
their  time  is  principally  spent  in  the  play-ground  and  at  their 
gardens,  till  half-past  eight,  when  they  assemble  in  their  dormitories, 
and  joio  in  devotional  exercises  in  their  respective  rootns,  conducted 
entirely  by  themselves.  At  nine  the  bell  rines,  and  all  retire  to  rest. 
Thus  there  is  no  ennui.  Each  portion  of  time  haa  its  own  appro- 
priate duty  or  pleasure,  and  none  so  long  as  to  cause  weariness  or 
aversion. 

A  considerable  number  is  entrusted  to  the  town  on  messages, 
and,  except  in  a  single  instance,  the  utmost  fidelity  has  for  years 
been  the  result. 

I.  Thk  School.. 

In  the  great  work  of  reformation,  we  give  a  high  place  to  eduea- 
tion.  Ignorance  is  not  a  negative  quality  merely.  It  never  stands 
alone.  At  least  we  do  not  find  it  so.  It  may  be  considered  in  a 
g^eat  measure  as  the  term  which  appropriately  expresses  the 
positive  qualities  usually  denominated  vice ;  for  an  ignorant  com- 
munity is  always  a  vicious  one.  And  this  is  true  pre-eminently  of 
juvenile  delinquents.  We  therefore  seek  to  open  tne  minds  of  our 
boys  to  the  beauties  and  pleasures  of  regions  hitherto  unknown  to 
them.  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geographv,  and 
Scriptural  knowledge,  constitute  the  principal  elements  of  their 
education ;  while  on  this  is  engrafted  general  and  scientific 
knowledge,  communicated  both  at  the  school  and  by  lectures. 
Thus,  the  more  a  boy's  mind  is  opened  to  appreciate  knowledge,  the 
more  we  find  him  losine  a  relish  for  his  former  vicious  ways. 

The  time  at  school  is  divided  into  two  divisions^-fore  and  after- 
noon. The  youneer  portion,  and  those  farthest  behind,  attend  in 
the  forenoon,  bem^  the  longest  period,  whilst  the  latter,  being 
farther  advanced  with  their  education,  attend  in  the  afternoon. 

The  school  is  divided  into  four  fore  and  afternoon  classes,  widi 
their  sub-divisions ;  and  marks  are  kept  to  show  the  position  of 
each  boy  in  his  class,  as  well  as  specimens  every  quarter  submitted 
of  his  writing  and  progress  in  other  branches. 

There  are  at  present  only  6  bo>s  reading  between  the  alphabet 
and  **  Tenpenny**  Spell,  or  Testament.  From  the  Testament  to 
the  Collection,  tnere  are  106 ;  and  from  the  Collection  to  the  His- 
tory of  Scotland,  being  our  highest  class,  there  are  110. 

There  are  writin?,  f^'om  strokes  to  large  hand,  40 ;  from  large  to 
small  hand,  55  ;  and  in  small  hand  lines,  112.  There  are  altogether 
in  writing,  207*  In  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic  there  are  150,  and 
in  the  compound  rules,  or  lurther  advanced,  there  are  60.  100  are 
learning  Eni2;lish  grammar,  and  106  geography.  A  Bible  lesson  is 
daily  given  by  the  teacher. 
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II,  Th«  Workshop. 

We  do  Bot  educate  the  Kead  alone.  The  bands  well  employed 
form  a  powerful  a^unct  in  the  work  oi  reformation.  We  deem 
this  indispensable.  We  regard  the  princiole  contained  in  the  de- 
claration of  God's  Word,  that  "  man  should  eat  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow/*  as  converted  from  the  category  of  a  curse  into 
a  blessing  of  paramount  importance. 

The  departments  of  industry  at  present  conducted  in  the  house, 
are  tailoring,  shoemakiog,  weaving,  farming,  wood*splitting,  and 
joining,  the  latter  being  but  recently  introduced.  The  most  of 
these,  it  will  be  seen,  are  regular  trades.  The  necessity  of  this 
arises  from  the  importance  of  ginng  the  boy  that  trade  for  which, 
from  choice  and  qualification,  he  is  mo9t  adapted.  Being  thus  a 
free  agent  in  the  choice  of  his  calling,  he  botn  progresses  in  while 
la  the  house,  and  generally  follows  it  afterwards.  We  have  to 
regret  that,  from  want  of  accommodation,  the  range  of  our  occu^ 
pations  is  yet  too  limitedi 

As  formerly,  we  have  to  thank  a  large  circle  of  the  friends  of 
the  Institution  for  their  continued  support,  by  giving  orders  for 
clothes,  boots,  shoes,  and  fire-lighters.  During  the  year  we  exe- 
cated  a  considerable  portion  of  the  police  clothing,  the  clothes  of 
the  g^I  officers,  of  the  Hutcheson*s,  Ulen*s,  and  Wilson's  schools. 

In  the  tailoring  department  there  are  employed  62  boys,  under 
the  care  of  six  masters.  Thev  executed,  durm^  the  past  year, 
260  coats,  970  vests,  1268  pairs  trowsers,  684  jackets,  249  pairs 
drawers,  2  ladies'  habits,  127  caps,  234  mantles,  123  pillow  slips, 
77  mattresses,  besides  hemming  a  large  quantity  of  blankets,  bed^ 
covers,  towels,  and  making  7421  repairs.  (Specimens  of  their 
work  were  then  exhibited.) 

In  the  shoemaking  department  there  are  60  boys,  under  five 
masters.  They  executed  during  the  same  period  103  gentlemen's 
boots,  284  ladles'  do,  425  men  and  boys'  blucher  boots,  947  men, 
women  and  girls'  shoes,  and  3199  articles  of  repairs. 

Besides  weaving  our  own  sheeting  and  shirting,  the  weaving 
department,  which  employs  fourteen  boys,  have  executed  a  con- 
■siaerable  quantity  of  gala  tartans  and  pullicates  through  the  year. 
It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  in  each  of  these  departments, 
we  make  it  an  invarible  principle  not  to  interfere  with  the  regular 
prices  charged  for  the  same  article  in  the  market.  Besides 
alfording  our  boys  the  means  of  acquiring  their  trade,  good  work- 
manship and  a  genuine  article  are  the  chief  grounds  on  which  we 
expect  support. 

In  the  wood-splitting  department,  we  have  60  boys  engaged. 
Daring  last  year  we  have  disposed  of  upwards  of  300,000  bundles. 
In  the  summer,  we  imported  a  cargo  of  excellent  Norway  red 
pine,  of  which  we  have  yet  on  hand  what  will  kindle  many  a 
smiling  fire.  May  we  ask  our  west  end  friends  present  to  convey 
this  small,  but  to  us  important  news,  to  the  ladies,  and  kindly 
solicit  their  patronage  on  our  behalf?  A  note  addressed  to  the 
House  will  receive  immediate  attention. 

At  our  small  &rm  we  had  an  average  of  20  boys  engaged  through 
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the  season.  We  raised  or  rather  sold  1669  doz.  cabbages,  76  bags 
of  potatoes,  1323  doz.  tarnips,  a  considerable  quantity  of  onions, 
leeks,  and  carrots,  besides  all  the  vegetables  used  in  the  Institution. 
Did  we  possess  a  farm  of  sufficient  dimensions  we  would,  beside 
giving  wholesome  and  invigorating  emplojment  to  the  mind  and 
body  of  our  boys  thereby  fitting  those  anxious  to  emigrate  for 
colonial  life,  raise  produce  of  every  kind  sufficient  for  our  simple 
wants,  and  materially  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Institu- 
tion. The  experience  of  three  years  has  established  the  point 
beyond  a  doubt.  The  boys  employed  at  it,  though  free  to  escape, 
never  do  so,  whilst  their  health  and  character  contrast  most 
favourably  with  the  other  inmates. 

III.  Moral  and  Bblioioos  Trainiko. 

We  believe  that  as  certainly  as  the  Creator  has  endowed  us  with 
moral  faculties.  He  has  pointed  out  the  riffht  means  of  training 
them.  The  chief  of  these,  we  believe,  is  the  Bible.  Accordingly, 
every  boy  in  the  Institution  daily  commits  to  memory  a  verse  of 
Scripture.  The  seven  are  gone  over  on  Sabbath  evenings,  and 
lessons  deduced  from  them  oy  the  boys  themselves,  as  well  as  ex- 
planations given  by  the  Governor.  By  this  means,  while  the 
memory  is  not  neglected,  the  judgment  and  understanding  are 
called  into  active  exercise.  The  verses  are  made  proofs  for  estab- 
li&hing  important  doctrines  or  practical  precepts,  and  the  Pro- 
verbs which  they  have  been  committing  during  the  past  year  are 
peculiarly  appropriate  for  this  purpose.  That  admirable  compen- 
dium of  divine  truth,  the  Shorter  Catechism,  is  daily  taught,  and 
has  been  acquired  by  most  of  the  boys. 

I  find  that  during  the  past  year,  there  are  220  boys  who  have 
had  no  bad  marks  for  their  verses,  though  frequently  and  unex- 
pectedly examined.  Besides  those  who  have  committed  364  verses, 
7  boys  have  stood  a  searching  examination  on  the  whole  of  the 
Proverbs,  consisting  of  31  chapters.  225  boys  have  given  portioas 
of  the  sermons  they  had  heard,  chiefly  in  their  own  words,  from 
5  to  10  minutes  in  length.  136  have  likewise  given  in  a  similar 
manner  portions  of  the  library  books  they  have  been  reading. 
These  examinations  are  entirely  voluntary.  The  books  are  in- 
teresting and  instructive,  consisting  of  history,  travels,  biography, 
books  on  science,  religion,  &c.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Play- 
fair  for  a  valuable  collection  of  magazines,  &c.  The  library  is  now, 
though  limited,  on  a  favourable  footing,  and  afibrds  mental  aliment 
of  the  most  important  character  to  the  boys. 

On  the  1st  January  last  year,  there  were  229  boys  in  the  House. 
25  were  at  different  periods  of  the  year  sent  to  situations,  or  otfaer- 
wii-e  disposed  of;  5  went  away  irregularly  ;  8  died ;  10  were  sent 
to  Canada;  makiug  in  all  43,  who,  tor  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  House.  During  the  same  period 
there  were  admitted  36,  making  the  number  in  the  House  on  ist 
January,  1855,  222  boys. 

It  would  obviously  be  unfair  to  take  the  conduct  of  these  40  as 
an  average  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  boys  conduct 
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themselves  when  they  enter  into  the  world,  having  been  compa* 
rativelv  so  recently  sent  out. 

We  have  theren>re  taken  those  who  have  left  for  the  last  three 
yearsy  and  as  far  and  impartially  as  we  could,  traced  up  their  his- 
tory. The  following  is  the  result; — Of  126  who  have  left  during 
that  period,  92  are  doing  well,  II  tolerably,  12  cannot  be  traced  out, 
d  died,  6  have  turned  out  bad. 

Of  those  regularly  sent  out  of  the  house,  after  a  rigid  investi- 
gation,  we  can  discover  but  two  cases  who  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  justice,  and  through  the  judicious  conduct  of  the  magis- 
trate, one  of  them  is  apparently  rescued  from  the  ranks  of  crime ; 
for  I  had  a  letter  from  him  recently  from  Dublin  barracks,  where 
he  had  listed,  and  is  now  in  her  Majesty's  service.  The  other  has 
done  well  for  the  last  six  months.  Of  those  marked  tolerably  and 
bad,  though  they  have  not  fallen  under  the  lash  of  the  law,  we 
cannot  speak  favourably  of  several  of  them,  but  we  trust  that  the 
training  which  they  have  here  received  will  not  be  lost  even  on 
them.  The  great  majority,  as  already  stated,  have  become  good  and 
useful  members  of  society.  The  following  are  some  of  their  occu« 
pations,  viz.:  19  sailors.  2  soldiers,  11  tailors,  13  shoemakers,  li 
farmers,  2  mechanics,  3  ironfounders  and  moulders,  4  wrights,  5 
message- boys,  3  shop-boys,  3  brassfounders,  1  baker,  1  carver  and 
gilder,  1  ofl^ce-boy,  3  carters. 

Three  of  our  sailor  lads  were  in  the  Three  Bells  when  she  rescued 
the  crew  of  the  San  Francisco,  and  got  prize-money.  One  of 
them  gave  the  money  to  his  father,  another  got  his  put  into  the 
savings  bank,  and  all  of  them  got  themselves  rigged  m  true  sailor 
fashion." 

Edinburgh  is  not  inferior  to  Glasgow  in  successfully  conducted 
philanthropic  efforts,  it  has  nobly  seconded  the  friends  of 
juvenile  reformation  in  Scotland  in  all  their  earnest  struggles 
to  tame  the  "City  Arab*'  and  to  reform  "the  Home  Heathen." 
The  seed  sown  by  Sheriff  Watson  in  Aberdeen  has  produced 
most  excellent  fruit,  and  considering,  as  we  do,  that  Bagged 
Industrial  Feeding  Schools  are  but  minor  experiments  in  that 
policy  of  prevention  for  which  Mr  Recorder  Hill^  and  his 
worthy  relative  Mr  Frederick  Hill,  have  so  long  contended, 
we  brieve  that  they  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  classed  as 
Beformatories,  and  amongst  snch  institutions  we  may  name,  as 
one  of  the  most  useful^  The  Original  Ragged  Schools  of 
Edinburgh.  At  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  these  schools^ 
held  in  Edinburgh,  Tuesday,  January  16th,  1856,  Lord 
Panmure  presiding,  the  following  letter  from  the  Lord 
Advocate,  and  the  subjoined  Report  from  the  Managers  of  the 
Institution,  which  we  copy  from  Tie  Edinburgh  Ouardian, 
January  22nd,  were  read  : — 
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»TH£  ORIGINAL  RAGGED  SCHOOLS. 

The  annual  public  meeting  in  oooneotion  with  this  iDstitution  was 
held  on  Tuesday  in  the  Music  Hall.  Among  those  present  were  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Panmure  (who  was  called  to  the  chair),  the  Hon. 
B.  F.  Priuirose,  Sir  James  Forrest*  Sir  David  Duodas*  Shr  WiUiam 
Johnston,  Professor  Miller,  Alex.  Murray  Dunlop,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  &c. 
Hcc.  In  opening  the  business  of  the  meeting,  the  noble  chairman  said 
*-.I  can  congratulate  you  on  this  occasion  upon  the  continued  and 
increasing  prosperitv  of  the  Original  Ragged  Schools ;  and«  without 
any  comparisons — which  are  said  to  be  odiou^->with  other  institntiaDs 
having  for  their  object  the  same  benevolent  purposes,  I  must  say 
that  1  attribute  the  great  popularity,  the  great  success,  nay,  the 
blessing  with  which  God  visits  our  labours,  to  the  principles  for  which 
my  reverend  friend  and  you  contended  for  at  the  beginning — namely, 
that  the  Scriptures  should  be  used  in  their  fullest  identity  with  this 
Institution.  (Cheers.)  On  looking  over  the  Report  I  find  that  the 
number  of  victims  which  have  been  rescued  from  the  streets  continues 
to  increase.  I  find  also  that  the  effects  upon  the  jail  of  this  city 
continue  to  be  strongly  and  admirably  felt.  In  looking  over  the 
treasurer's  accounts,  I  gather  that,  by  your  assistance^  the  funds  of 
this  Institution  are  still  flourishing  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  gather 
from  all  I  see,  and  from  all  I  hear,  that  much  as  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  rescuing  from  crime  the  juvenile  population  of  Edinburgh, 
much  more  yet  remains  to  be  done,  and  that  your  exertions,  therefore, 
for  the  ensuing  year  must  not  only  not  be  relaxed,  but  if  possible 
doubled.  The  main  feature  upon  which  we  have  to  congratulate 
ourselves  on  the  present  occasion  is,  that  the  importance  of  the  good 
results  of  such  institutions  as  this  have,  since  our  last  assemblix^  in 
this  hall,  forced  itsdf  upon  the  notice  of  her  Majesty's  Government. 
There  will  be  those  who  will  speak  to  this  subject  hereafter.  Liord 
Panmure  then  alluded  to  the  share  Mr.  Dunlop  had  taken  in  getting 
Government  to  recogpiise  the  principle,  that  in  crimioal  matters  pre- 
vention was  better  than  cure.  In  connection  with  this  subject^  the 
chairman  read  the  following  letter  from  the  Lord  Advocate : — 

'Edinburgh,  January  16,  1855. 

*  Mt  Dear  Pan  hubs. — As  an  important  criminal  trial  will  prerent 
me  from  discharging  the  duty  of  addressing  the  meeting  to-day, 
I  shall  feel  very  much  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  state  this  to  the 
gentlemen  who  have  taken  charge  of  the  arrangements. 

*  On  my  own  account  I  regret  not  having  the  opportunitj  of 
shortly  expressing  my  deep  interest  in,  and  svmpathy  with,  the 
Original  Ragged  School,  and  my  conviction  of  the  soundness  of  the 
principles  on  which  it  has  been  founded.  But  the  cause  will  have 
many  more  powerful  advocates  than  I  am. 

*  But  I  was  desirous  of  making  one  explanation  to  the  meeting  on 
a  matter  of  practical  importance,  and  in  some  degree  personal  to 
myself. 

'  My  excellent  and  most  benevolent  friend,  Lord  Murray,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  United  Industrial  Schools  the  other  day,  was  kind 
enough  to  defend  me  against  an  imputation  of  remissness  or  delay  in 
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certifying  the  rules  of  the  Ragged  Schools  of  Aberdeen  under  Mr. 
Dnnlop's  Act  He  suggested  that  our  fViends  at  Aberdeen  were 
unnecessarily  impatient^  constdering  the  unreasonable  load  of  business 
thrown  on  the  office  which  I  have  we  honour  to  hold. 

<  Obliged  as  I  am  by  the  defence  made  for  me,  and  the  terms  in 
which  it  was  exnressed,  I  fear  I  cannot  avail  myself  of  it.  As.  an 
illustration  of  tne  labours  of  my  office,  it  has  no  better  foundation 
than  many  similar  statements  from  less  friendly  quarters. 

<The  truth  is,  I  have  met  with  difficulties  in  the  practical  working 
of  the  Act  which  have  not  yet  been  surmounted  ;  and  I  am  anxious 
that  these  obstacles  should  be  known  to  the  different  associations 
throughout  tho  country. 

'  On  first  addressing  myself  to  my  duty  of  certifying  rules  under 
the  statute,  the  difficulty  naturally  occurred, in  what  manner  vagrants, 
committed  under  the  statute,  were  to  be  detained  as  required  by  its 
provisions.  I  was  aware  that,  in  most,  if  not  in  all  of  these  insti- 
tutions in  Scotland,  there  is  no  adequate  accommodation  for  lodging 
the  pupils  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  attendance  as  mere  day  scholars 
would  not  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  act.  I  had  therefore  resolved 
that  in  all  cases  in  which  the  managers  of  any  school  undertook  to 
provide  lodgings  for  vagrants  committed  under  the  act,  and  to 
superintend  these  lodging  houses,  I  would  certify  the  rules.  Accor- 
dingly, in  the  only  two  instances  in  which  deputations  waited  on  me, 
and  where,  in  consequence,  the  necessary  attention  was  made,  I 
certified  the  rules,  and  was  in  course  of  preparing  a  circular,  with 
similar  information  to  all  the  other  societies.  1  should  have  certified 
all  indiscriminately,  on  compliance  with  this  provision.  Doubts, 
however,  have  since  arisen,  in  which  I  have  come  partly  to  participate, 
whether  the  act  can  be  sufficiently  satisfied  without  detention  within 
the  building  itself.  On  this  subject,  I  have  bad  much  communication 
with  Government,  and  shall  spare  no  exertions  to  render  the  act  as 
effectual  as  possil>le.  Meantime,  as  long  as  public  funds  are  not 
provided  for  this  important  object,  it  only  remains  for  the  friends  of 
these  institutions  to  exert  themselves  more  vigorously  than  ever,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  this  most  salutary  act. — Believe  me, 
ever,  yours  very  sincerely,  J.  MoNcaiicFF.* 

Remarking  on  this  letter  the  noble  chairman  said^There  is  one 
point  to  which  his  Lordship  refers  in  the  close  of  that  communication, 
which  I  trust  will  soon  be  remedied — viz.,  the  fact  that  these  insti- 
tutions  are  entirely  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  a 
benevolent  public.  Now,  1  apprehend  that  m^  honourable  and  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Dunlop,  has  taken  the  first  solitary  step  in  this  matter, 
and  has  made  these  institutions  the  receptacle  of  parties  committed  by 
the  Magistrates ;  and  I  trust,  ere  long,  that  as  the  Govemmenty  iu 
the  administration  of  justice,  has  taken  advantage  of  institutions 
erected  by  the  benevolence  of  the  public,  so  it  will  see  the  equity  of 
stepping  in  and  aiding  the  public  with  means  at  least  for  the  erection 
of  the  buildings,  if  it  does  not  contribute  to  support  the  inmates  of 
such  institutions  as  these.  I  merely  throw  this  out  as  a  hint.  I 
think  this  will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  ;  and  whilst  I  should 
be  sorry  to  see  the  benevolence  of  the  public  at  all  checked   by  the 
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interference  of  the  GoverDment ;  still,  on  the  other  band,  I  vould 
like  to  see  extended  to  these  most  valuable  institutions  the  countenance 
and  support  of  the  Government  of  this  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  His 
Lordiihip  concluded  by  calling  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie  to  move 
the  adoption  of  the  Report. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  Annual  Report: — 'The 
directors  have  the  satisfaction  of  reporting  that  the  school:^  under 
their  management  are  in  a  state  of  high  efficiency.  The  number  of 
children  on  the  roll  at  this  date  is  268,  192  having  been  removed 
during  the  year  ;  and  the  average  daily  attendance  has  been  244.' 
Referring  to  the  Reformatorv  Schools  Bill,  the  Report  proceeded : — 
« In  conformity  with  one  of  the  provisions  in  the  first  clause  of  the 
act  (the  rules  of  the  institution  having  been  approved  by  the  Lord 
Advocate),  application  was  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  sancUon 
these  schools  tor  the  purposes  of  the  measure.  Our  request  has  not 
been  complied  with  ;  but  we  hope  that,  ere  long,  the  objection  which 
unexpectedly  obstructs  the  application  of  the  measure  will  be  removed. 
The  receipts  during  the  year  amount  to  £2495,  inclusive  of  a  sum  of 
£dS2  in  bond  on  31st  December,  1853 ;  and  the  expenditure  to 
£2 1 63.  The  directors  have  also  £412  in  hand  on  the  legacy  account, 
and  £1781  under  the  head  of  farm  account.'*' 

After  the  reading  of  the  Report  the  meeting  was  addressed 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie,  Sir  J.  Forrest,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graham, 
of  Newhaven,  Ex-Bailie  Fyfe,  (who  announced  himself  as  rather 
ill  favour  of  the  Maine  Liquor  Law,)  Mr  Danlop,  M.  P. 
Professor  Miller,  and  by  Sir  R.  K.  Arbuthnot. 

A  most  influential  meeting  was  held  in  Exeter  on  Friday, 
January  5th,  1855»  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
Reformatory  school,  in  connection  with  the  Refuge  already 
existing.  The  High  Sherifl"  presided,  and  the  speakers  were 
Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  3.  Sillifant,  Esq,  Viscount 
Ebrington,  M.P.,  J.  Milford,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  Canon  Rogers, 
Sir  J.  Dukworth,  Bart.,  Sir  Stafford  H.  Northcote,  Bart.,  L. 
Palk,  Esq.M.  P.  and  George  Bengough,  Esq.  to  whom,  and 
to  Mr.  Barwick  Baker,  the  Children's  Friend  School,  at 
Hardwicke,  Gloucestershire,  is  so  deeply  indebted  for  founda- 
tion and  management.  Most  admirable  speeches  were 
delivered  by  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  by  Viscount  Ebrington,  by  Mr. 
Sillifant,  and  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who  read  the  follow- 
ing Report: — 

•'  The  Joint  Committees  appointed  at  the  Creneral  Meeting  held  at 
the  Castle  on  the  2nd  October,  report  that  they  have  made  inouiries 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  re- 
solutions adopted  at  the  meeting. 

Their  attention  was  in  the  first  place  directed  to  the  acquisttion  of 
a  site  suitable  for  an  establishment,  combining  in  itself  a  Refor- 
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matory  School  for  youthful  offenders  of  both  sexes,  as  well  as  a 
Refuge  for  Female  Discharged  Prisoners.  Some  difficulties,  how- 
ever,  were  found  to  present  themselves,  which  induced  them  to 
depart  in  a  measure  from  this  idea. 

A  Reformatory  School  for  boys  ought  to  comprise  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  land  suitsi)le  for  agricultural  labour.  This  quantity  should 
be  small  at  firnt,  but  the  meaqs  of  increasing  it  to  suit  the  growing 
wants  of  the  school,  should  be  ^t  hand. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  strongly  impressed  upon  the  committee 
by  those  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  direction  of  the 
Refuge,,  that  the  establishn^nt  for  females  ought  to  be  within  easy 
Teach  of  Exeter,  and  of  those  ladies  .who  have  hitherto  taken  so 
kind  and  so  efficient  ftn  interest  in  the  existing  institution. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  to  obtain  a  site  at  once  contiguous  to 
Exeter,  and  suitable  for  agricultural  occupation,  must  necessarily 
involve  a  large  expenditure)  at  the  outset.  Even  20  or  30  acres  in 
^e  environs  of  the  city  could  not  be  purchased  for  less  than  3000iL 
or  4000/.,  and  no  site  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  committee 
upon  which  available  buildiAgs  existed,  or  which  admitted  of  exten- 
sion beyond  30  acres  in  case  of  necessity. 

It  further  appeared  to  the  committee  that  all  previous  experience 
in  the  working  of  ReformatQry  Farm  Schools  tended  to  show  that 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  commence  on  a  small  scale, 
with  very  few  boys,  and  only  to  enlarge  the  number  of  inmates  and 
the  Bite  of  tho  establishment  by  gradual  augmentations,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  success  of  the  management,  and  the  influence  obtained 
over  the  first  set  of  offianders.  They  considered  also  that  it  was 
better  to  begin  in  plain,  inexpensive,  and  unobtrusive  premises,  not 
widely  differing  from  the  orderly  dwellings  of  the  labouring  class, 
than  in  buildmgs  of  more  architectural  pretension,  which  would 
convey  to  the  minds  of  the  inmates  and  of  their  neighbours  the  idea 
of  their  being  more  comfortably  lodged  and  better  attended  to  than 
the  honest  labourer. 

Lastly,  the  committee  found  that  the  demand  for  an  Insti- 
tution of  this  nature  was  becoming  very  urgent,  several  instances 
having  come  to  their  knowledge  of  children  who  would  have  been 
sentenced  to  a  Reformatory  School  had  one  existed  in  Devon,  and 
more  than  one  case  having  occurred  since  their  appointment,  in 
which  children  have  actually  been  sent  to  Reformatories  in  other 
counties,  who  woulc^have  been  kept  here  had  there  been  a  place  to 
receive  them. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  committee  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that  it  was  desirable  to  begin  without  delav  by  renting  fur  a 
time  premises  suitable  to  the  wants  of  a  farm-school,  having  land 
attached  of  which  the  quantity  might,  if  necessary,  be  extended 
hereafter.  The  Refuge  for  Discharged  Prisoners  being  at  present 
situated  on  premises  in  Exeter,  of  which  the  committee  have  a 
lease  for  ^ve  years  more,  it  appeared  desirable  that  a  farm-school 
should  be  established  on  hired  premises  for  the  same  period  of  five 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  a  different  arrangement  might,  if 
necessary,  be  made. 
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The  committee  huve  reMMi  to  believe  tiMt  a  farm-house  mod  m 
snffictent  qoantity  of  land  might  be  obtaified  witbm  two  mUet  ^ 
Exeter  for  a  rent  of  about  501.  a  year,  with  the  power  of  incroaring 
the  building  and  the  quantity  of  taod  in  the  erent  of  the  inerene  <^ 
the  Institution. 

They  have  ascertained  also  that  the  aervieet  of  a  Behoolmaster 
and  his  wife,  who  would  act  as  the  matron  of  the  Establishmentj 
may  be  obtained  for  about  1001.  a  year  more ;  and  they  consider  that 
the  assistance  of  a  bailiff^  and  of  such  labourers  as  may  be  reqairsd, 
may  be  had  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  601. >  as  they  believe  that 
some  contribntions  towards  the  salary  or  an  agrtoultural  instructor 
might  be  obtained fW>m  the  Education  Gommitteeof  the  PrivyCooiicii. 

Looking,  therefore,  to  the  Oovemment  payment  of  five  shilliDgi 
a  «reek  for  each  inmate,  and  to  the  value  of  the  productive  labour 
of  the  boTS,  the  committee  are  ef  opinion  that  a  subscription  of 
from  200l  to  dOOi.  a  year,  with  a  very  moderate  oudaf  in  the  first 
instance  for  stock  and  implements,  may  be  regarded  as  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  moderate  establishment.  They  have  the 
gratification  of  adding*  that  this  view  having  been  mentioned  to  a  few 
friends,  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  more  than  100/.  per  annum 
have  already  been  promised  for  a  period  of  five  years*  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  if  the  scheme  is  approved  by  the  meeting,  and 
authority  ffiven  to  the  committee  to  carry  it  into  efibct,  the  requiate 
amount  will  soon  be  raised. 

The  committee  have  to  report  that  the  propoeal  to  establish  a 
Reformatory  Institution  has  been  received  in  a  manner  which  ei>> 
courages  them  to  hope  for  decided  success,  and  although  many 
persons  have  abstained  from  contributing  to  it  until  they  should  he 
aware  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  plan,  a  favourable  dispositioB 
towards  it  has  been  evinced  in  many  quarters,  and  it  is  nrobafale 
that  a  more  systematic  canvass  than  has  yet  been  attemptea  will  be 
productive  of  considerable  funds. 

The  committee  of  the  Refuge  for  Discharged  Prisoners  have  in 
their  hands  a  sum  of  about  900/. ;  a  further  sum  of  287/.  had  also 
been  promised  to  them  for  building  purposes  before  the  public 
meeting  of  the  2nd  October  ;  and  since  that  time  about  1,600/.  has 
been  subscribed  for  the  enlarged  scheme  proposed  at  the  meeting. 
Thus,  about  2,800/.  m^y  be  regarded  as  the  amount  of  the  capital 
at  present  raised  for  the  purpose  of  the  two  Institutions. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the* sums  thus  collected 
should  be  united  in  one  account,  and  invested  in  the  nnmesc  of 
trustees,  who  should  apply  one  half  of  the  interest  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Refuge,  and  the  other  half  to  that  of  the  Farm 
School,  so  long  as  the  two  establishments  are  kept  separate. 

The  annual  subscriptions  to  the  Refuse  will  of  course  be  applied 
to  the  exclusive  support  of  that  branch  of  the  Institution,  which 
should  continue  to  be  managed  as  hitherto  by  an  executive  com* 
mittee  chosen  bv  the  subscribers.  The  special  subscription  which 
has  been  opened  for  the  support  of  tha  Farm  School  should  in  like 
manner  be  applied  to  the  exclusive  use  of  that  establishment ;  and 
an  executive  committee  should  be  elected  by  the  subscribers  to  tiiat 
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IbDd  for  the  maaiagMent  of  the  Fam  BohooL  The  Jo&ot  com- 
mitteee  appointed  at  the  publio  meeting  of  the  find  Qot^r  shoald 
be  re-4^|Minted,  and  should  be  oonstitated  gnardiaoe  of  the  funds 
contrUmted  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  whole  Institution,  in* 
eluding  both  the  Bemge  and  the  Farm  School.  No  part  of  these 
funds  should  be  withdrawn  from  investment,  or  applied  to  anj  pur- 
pose whatever  except  hj  the  directions  of  the  joint  oommitteeSy 
and  with  the  assent  of  the  eubscribers  to  both  parts  of  the 
institution. 

This  plan  has  been  submitted  to  a  general  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Refuge*  and  has  been  accepted  bv  them. 

The  joint  committees  should  continue  to  use  their  best  eudeavpurs 
to  obtain  an  amount  of  subscriptions  sufficient  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  an  Institution  likely  to  be  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  western  district,  and  should  direct  their  attention  to  the 
posoibilitj  of  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the  neighbouring  oountj 
of  Cornwall  in  the  undertaking,  and  obtaining  assistance  from 
thenee^  as  well  as  from  Devon.  It  is  particularly  desirable  that  an 
appeal  for  aid  ehould  be  made  to  the  Council  for  the  Duchjr  of 
ComwaU/' 

We  take  this  extract  from  Woolmefa  Exeter  Gazette^  of 
Saturday,  Januarjf  IS,  which  in  addition  to  an  elaborate 
report  of  the  meeting,  contains  a  most  able  editorial  article 
upon  the  Beformatory  question. 

At  the  LancRRter  Quarter  Sessions,  held  Monday,  January 
1st,  The  Eight  Hon.  M.  T.  Baines  addressed  the  jury  at  con- 
fliderable  length,  urging  U])on  them  the  great  importance  of 
adopting  the  Befocmatory  princi|)le.  He  said  :-^"  The  subject 
is  one  by  no  means  new  to  me.  In  the  earlier  part  of  my  life 
I  had  much  experience  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
law;  and  very  recently,  I  have  had  the  honour  of  presiding  as 
Chairman  overaSelect  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
whom  this  whole  question  was  very  fully  and  minutely  iuvesti-* 
gated.  Upon  several  jmnia  my  mind  ha$  arrived  at  ike  eleareri 
conviction.  First,  that  the  state  of  our  juvenile  criminal  popu- 
lation is  a  social  evil  of  the  most  dangerous  character  ;  secondly, 
thai  our  past  course  ij/ legislation^  with  reference  to  the  treatment 
^  such  criminals,  has  been  wrong  in  principle;  and  thirdly, 
that  we  may  hope  with  confidence  for  very  different  results^  if 
we  are  prepared  to  adopt  a  different  system*^ 

Mr  Baines  alao  referred  to  the  absurdity  of  short  imprison- 
ments when  reformation  was  contemplated,  and  expressed  his 
entire  approval  of  the  recognition  made  by  the  Youthfuc. 
OPFfiif  dees'  Act,  of  that  principle,  the  utility  of  which  was  first 
proclaimed  to  the  country  by  Mr  Frederick  Hill — Farektal 
Bbsponsibxuty. 
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A  v^ry  powerful  editorial  article,  commentiiig  on  Mr. 
Baines*'  address,  and  id  support  of  Beformatories,  appeared  in 

The  Lavender  Guardian  of  January  6tli. 

la  The  Midland  Counties  Herald,  of  Thursday,  January 
I8th,  we  find  tlie  following  satUfuctory  paragraph  : — 

"The  Hull  Maoistaatrs  and  Rkfobhatort  Schools — 
The  subject  of  Reformatory  Schools  has  been  before  the  inagistrate-s 
of  Hull  for  some  time  past ;  and  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  body, 
held  on  Wednesday  last,  the  following  resolution  was  past : — •  That 
the  Justices  of  Hull  having  been  long  convinced  of  the  great  ralue 
of  Reformatory  Schools,  are  of  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  of  that  kind  in  Hull,  as  soon  as  practicable,  would  be 
attended  with  the  best  results.  That  a  committee  he  now  appointed 
to  take  into  consideration  and  report  upon  the  most  effectual  step^s 
to  be  taken,  with  the  view  to  effecting  the  establishment  of  a  Refor- 
matory school  in  Hull,"* 

Whilst  Judges  and  Magistrates  are  expressing  their  full  con- 
currence in  the  Reformatory  principle,  the  Corporation  of 
Liverpool  have,  with  a  wisdom  worthy  of  those  who  should 
govern  so  great  a  population,  called  a  special  meeting  to  con- 
sider the  question,  and  on  Monday,  January  1st,  tliey  con- 
firmed a  vote  of  £2,000  for  the  establishment  and  support  of 
two  Keformatories ;  one  to  be  on  land,  where  the  inmates  will 
be  trained  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  trades ;  the  other,  for 
boys  only,  in  a  hulk  on  the  river,  where  they  will  be  trained  as 
sailors,  and  where  Mr  Recorder  Hill's  plan  can  be  most 
appropriately  adopted. 

In  moving  the  allocation  of  this  money,  Mr  T.  D.  Ander- 
son said 

'*  It  was  a  well-known  fiiet  to  those  who  had  studied  the  subject, 
that  the  g^eat  majority  of  adult  criminals  had  commeoced  their 
career  of  crime  as  juveniles.  (Hear,  hear.)  A  learned  judge  had 
stated  upon  the  bench  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that  he  had 
seldom  or  never  met  with  any  adult  criminal  who  had  not  commen- 
ced his  career  under  the  aee  of  twenty.  There  were  several  cor- 
roborations of  this  fact  to  be  had  from  the  annual  reports  of  that 
excellent  institution,  the  London  Beforraatory  for  adult  male  cri* 
minals,  in  which  it  wab  stated  that  oat  of  100  criminals  to  whidi  he 
believed  the  institution  was  limited  at  a  time,  82  had  commenced 
their  crimes  under  the  ace  of  fifteen.  fHear,  hear.)  He  would 
not  trouble  the  council  with  statistics  upon  this  point,  although  he 
could  give  a  great  deal  of  evidence  in  corrobOTation  of  it,  but  he 
did  not  suppose  it  would  be  disputed,  and  therefore  he  would  not 
tire  the  council  with  dry  details  upon  it.  With  regard  to  the  sort 
of  reformatory  to  be  established,  the  committee  recommended  that  it 
should  be  adapted  for  the  training  of  juveniles  in  agricultural  and 
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Other  pursuits  on  land  ;  and  that  a  halk  shovld  be  provided  in  the 
river  into  which  these  bovs  who  were  inclined  to  go  to  sea  or  to  be 
trained  as  sailors  might  be  drafted.  The  committee  felt  that  the 
latter  would  prove  a  most  beneficial  and  most  useful  part  of 
the  reformatory  system.  (Hear»  hear.)  He  might  here  state  that 
the  shipowners'  utf^ociation  last  year,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to 
them  by  the  magistrates,  as  to  whether  they  thought  the  shipowners 
of  the  town  would  be  inclined  to  take  tne  boys— (could  he  call 
them  tainted  with  crime  ?.^e  thought  he  could  hardly  do  so) — out 
of  the  hulk  as  apprentices  into  their  ship8«  btnted  as  their  opinion 
that  after  they  bad  undergone  a  certain  course  of  dibcipline  and 
training,  they  believed  the  shipowners  of  the  town  would  be  quite 
ready  to  take  boys  from  the  hulk.  The  committee  feel  that  it 
was  essential  that  the  reformatory  should  beat  such  a  di -stance  from 
the  town  as  to  prevent  the  juveniles  from  all  intercourse  with  their 
old  associates ;  and  they  also  recommended  that  it  should  be  com- 
menced upon  a  moderate  scale,  but  upon  such  a  plan  as  could  be 
extended  at  a  future  time.  He  would  therefore  only  ask  the  council 
at  the  time  to  make  the  same  grant  as  thev  did  before,  1,700/.,  and 
an  additional  amount  of  300/.,  making  the  whole  amount  2,000/. 
He  did  not  suppose  there  was  a  member  of  the  council  who  would 
wish  to  treat  this  subiect  in  the  lowest  point  of  view,  namely,  as  a 
finance  question,  although  it  wouFd  not  be  difficult  to  show  the 
great  advantages  that  would  result  from  it  even  in  that  respect. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  he  believed  that  every  member  of  the  council 
would  take  a  much  higher  view  of  the  question,  and  look  to  its 
moral,  social,  and  religious  aspect — feeling  it  to  be  their  duty,  as 
puaruians  of  the  town,  to  do  something  for  the  masses  of  neglected 
juveniles  around  them.  As  an  instance,  however,  of  the  saving 
which  such  an  estsiilishment  might  produce  to  the  town,  indepen- 
dent of  the  much  higher  good  and  benefit,  they  might  look  at  the 
case  which  occurred  some  months  ago,  of  a  voung  man  about 
19  years  of  age,  who  was  convicted  at  the  assizes  of  November 
twelvemonths  of  manslaughter,  for  stabbing  a  policeman.  He  had 
been  coBvicted  15  times  before  he  was  last  convicted.  He  had  been 
led  away  by  evil  companions,  and  he  stated  himself  he  knew  the 
time  when  he  might  have  been  saved,  if  he  had  had  only  the  moral 
courage  to  say  *  no'  to  his  tempters,  but  he  was  led  away  by  his  evil 
companions*  and  was  at  last  transported.  Now,  it  was  computed 
that  every  convict  who  was  transported  from  the  country  cost  the 
country   150/." 

"  Mr.  Bramley  Moore  said,  having  taken  a  warm  interest  in  the 
subject  some  years  ago,  and  brought  it  before  the  council  himself, 
as  far  as  the  establishment  of  a  hulk  was  concerned,  he  could  not 
allow  the  present  opportunity  to  pass  by  without  expressing  his 
satisfaction  that  the  thing  was  now  going  to  be  tried,  however 
imperfectly  it  might  be  done.  Although  some  defects  might  arise 
when  the  experiment  was  commenced,  the  committee  would  very 
soon  have  an  opportunity  of  improving  their  system.  His  own 
opinion  was  verv  strongly  in  favour  of  a  hulk,  because  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied,  if  they  could  get  boys  on  board  a  hulk,  and  teach 
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them  seamanship^  and  make  sailors  of  them,  they   would  not  hare 
a  boj  capahle   of  going  to   sea   remaining  on  board  that  vessel  for 
more  than  six  months;  and  they  would  have  the  advantage  not  only 
given  them  of  the  reformation  so  desirable  to  make  them  good  citiz«» 
and  useful  members  of  society,  but  they  would,  at  the  same  time, 
diisperse  them    all   over  the   world,   where  they  would   naturally 
get  inculcated  with  habits  of  industry,  so  that  they  would  never  b« 
seen  aeain  as  criminals  in  the  seKsions-house  of  Liverpool.     (Hear.) 
Therefore,  he  had  very  great  faith  in  the  establishment  of  a  hulk. 
It  would  be  within  the  remembrance  of  many  in  that  room,  that 
eight  or  nine  years  ago,  he  brought  the  subject  forward  at  the 
council,  but  at  that  time,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  he  failed.     He  had 
no  doubt,  that  if  the  project  had  been  carried  out,  a  great  many 
who  were  now  cumbersome  and  expensive  to  the  corporation  and 
the  public,  would  have  been  useful  members  of  society  ;  and  very 
likely  many  of  them   serving  their  country  where  they  were   very 
much  needed  at  the  present  moment.    (Hear,  hear.)  ^   To  detain 
them  above  two  years  he  was  quite  sure,  would  be  ^uite  unneces- 
sary, and  a  thing  which,  in  fact,  would   seldom  arise.     They  all 
knew   by   experience  of  the  training  of  boys  at    Greenwich,  that 
long  before  the  boys  were  fit  to  go,  there  were  a  great  number  of 
applicants  ready  to  take  them.     With  regard  to  the  girls,  the  ob- 
ject could  only  be  carried  out  on  shore,  through  the  mstruraentality 
of  some  building,  but  he  had  great  doubts  of  the  advantage  of 
keeping  the  boys  on  shore.     (Hear,  hear.)     A  hulk  would  be  really 
the  most  useful  by  far,  as  regarded  the  male  portion  of  those  sought 
to  be  reclaimed.     The  whole  system  of  theu-  gaol  establiahnaents 
was  altogether,  in  his  opinion,  upon  a  wrong  basis.    (Hear,  hear.) 
Instead  of  reforming  offenders,   and  letting  them  come  out,  after 
a  time,  useful  members  of  society,  capable  of  gaining  an  honest 
livelihood,  the  operation   was  quite  the  reverse.      (Hear,  hear.) 
They  were  just  taken  in  for  a  time,  and  then  turned  out  adrift 
without  a  shilling  in   their  pockets  1  and  the  first  thing  they  did, 
was  to  go  and  commit  some  robbery.     We  did  not  take  advantage 
of  the  experience  of  other  countries,  where  they  all  knew  that  niat- 
ters  were  very   differently  carried  out.     Gaols  in  other  coantriea, 
were  reformatories.     He  had  the  satisfaction  of  yiritin^  a  number 
of  gaols  during  last  autumn,  and  there  was  one  with  which  he  was 
particularly  struck  in  Canada,  where  there  were  several  hundred 
prisoners;  and  on  going  through  the  different  compartments  of 
the  gaol,  he  was  struck  with  amazement  when  he  saw  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  conducted.     Instead  of  men  picking  oairam«-a  farce 
for  hard  labour— he  found  them  in  the  different  apartments  carrying 
on  their  different  trades.     In  one  room,  there  were  about  100  men 
making  chairs  and  tables  ;  and  all  working  with  as  much  alacrity 
and  diligence,  as  if  they  were  in  a  private  shop.     In  another  depart- 
ment  there  were  whitesmiths,  locksmiths,  and  different  other  trades,  all 
actively  engaged.    So  far  from  their  being  burthens  to  the  stete,  they 
were  realismg  a  large  profit,  and  making  a  fortune  for  the  man  who 
farmed  their  services  at  the  gaol.     The  experiment  had  been  most 
successful,  and  the  farming  of  the  whole  of  these  men^at  the  gaol  was 
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done  by  an  American.  He  paid  so  much  per  head  for  their  servicea. 
TheT  were  fed,  watched,  taken  care  of,  and  he  had  the  benefit  of 
all  that  they  made.  So  much  buiiiness  did  they  do,  that  there  was 
actually  a  large  shop  established  in  the  town,^  solely  for  the  sale  of 
boots  and  shoes  made  there,  and  of  which  this  person  realised  the 
benefit.  Now,  when  these  men  had  served  out  their  time  they 
would  reflect,  naturally,  that  if  they  could  earn  sufllicient  money  to 
pay  for  their  own  living  in  the  gaol,  and  give  a  profit  to  the  man 
who  farmed  their  services,  it  would  be  a  much  better  way  for  them 
to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  out  of  doors,  and  have  the  whole  of 
the  receipts  for  their  own  use.  That  would  be  a  natural  course  of 
reasoning ;  and,  he  had  no  doubt,  it  would  be  attended  with  the 
happiest  results,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  society  at  large. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  might  state  a  curious  feature  about  this  gaol  to 
which  he  was  alluding,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  wing, 
which  was  built  by  the  country,  the  entire  building  was  raised  by 
the  hands  of  the  prisoners  themselves,  carried  on  ft-om  year  to\ear, 
and  brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfection  at  no  cost  for  labour, 
except  the  maintenance  of  the  prisoners.  Now,  he  rejoiced  that 
this -opportunity  was  afforded  him  ;  and  he  had  listened  with  g^eat 
pleasure  to  the  remarks  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  he 
felt  perfectly  satisfied,  in  his  own  mind,  that  a  great  deal  of  good 
would  result  from  this  undertaking.  He  had  no  doubt  that  they 
would  make  mistakes,  and  naturally  would  do  so  at  the  commence- 
ment ;  but  he  felt  certain  they  would  soon  find  a  remedy,  and  that 
great  good  would  result  to  the  community  at  large." 

We  have  inserted  these  extracts^  from  the  report  of  the  meet* 
ing,  as  given  in  TAe  Northern  Daily  Times  of  Tuesday,  January 
2nd,  1855.  We  have  ^ven  these  passages  nncurtailed,  as  we 
believe  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Municipal  body  of  Liverpool 
may  be,  indeed  must  be,  followed  by  all  others  in  these  King- 
doms :  it  is  satisfactory  to  every  man  who  feels  an  interest  in 
the  developement  of  thought  and  of  philanthropic  principles 
amongst  the  great  middle  class  of  the  Nation^  to  find  men  such 
as  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Bramley  Moore  working  the  Aefor- 
matory  question  with  ability,  and  with  earnest  good  sense. 

Whilst  Lancashire  is  thus  evincing  its  adherence  to  the 
Beformatory  movement,  Leicestershire  is  also  proving  its 
appreciatiott  of  the  excellence  of  the  Beformatory  principle* 
We  read,  in  Tkt  Midland  CoutUiei  Heruld,  of  Thursday, 
Januaiy  25, 1865,  that — 

**  At  the  reeent  Quarter  Sessiona  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of 
Leioester,  J,  Hodgson^  Esq.  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Court,  the  Act  lor  the  better  care  and  reformation  of  Youthful 
Offenders  in  Oreat  Britain,  observing  that  however  well  their  prison 
disoipline  might  be  adurted  for  adults,  it  was  not  so  for  young 
children,  and  all  who  had  studied  the  sul^eot  bad  come  to  that 
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conclusion.  The  Auaber  of  javenile  offenders  inthatcitantjy  during 
the  last  four  yenrs,  amounted  to  21 1»  the  highest  and  lowest  Dumber 
for  the  year  being  45  and  66,  The  proportion  of  Rirls  was  U, 
comprising  those  convicted  summarily  and  otherwise.  He  concluded 
bv  proposing  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  seconded  bj  Barl 
Howe,  and  adopted: — l..^'That  this  Court  regards  with  much 
satisfaction  the  Act  of  17  and  18  Vict^  cap.  86,  for  the  better  care 
and  reformation  of  youthful  offenders,  aiid  recommends  that  the 
magistrates  should  avail  themselves  of  its  provisions  in  all  eligible 
cases,  whether  convicted  before  this  Court  or  otherwise,  so  iar  as 
vacancies  can  be  obtained  for  them  in  the  Reformatory  Schools 
approved  and  certified  under  this  act.'  2.—'  That  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  enouire  into  the  state  and  condition  of  the  Reformatories 
so  certified,  or  in  progress,  the  modes  of  obtaining  admission,  and 
into  any  other  matters  connected  with  the  purposes  of  the  act,  and 
to  report  from  time  to  time  to  this  Court.'  3 — '  That  the  Com- 
mittee consist  of  the  Chairman  and  the  two  Deputy- Chairmen  of 
this  Court,  the  Elarl  Howe,  Sir  Arthur  G.  Ha^terigg,  Bart.,  Sir 
Henry  Hal  ford,  Bart.,  the  three  Visiting  Justices,  J.  Hodgson, 
Esq.,  H.  Townsend,  Esq.,  R.  Gough,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  T.  Echalaz  ; 
and  that  they  be  requested  to  hold  a  preliminary  meeting  on  the 
rising  of  the  Court.'" 

When  the  coanty,  and  tnunicipal,  and  jodioial  anthoritied 
are  thus  advancing,  in  support  of  the  Reformatory  Institutions^ 
it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  official  mind  is  neither  cramped 
nor  warped  by  its  peculiar  surrounding  circumstances,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  large  space  devoted  in  Lieut.-Col.  Jebb'a 
Report  on  the  Discipline  and  Manageme^it  of  the  ConviH 
Prisons,  and  Disposal  of  Convicts,  1863,  to  the  subject. 

In  reftrring  to  Industrial  Schook  for  the  Destitute  Classes, 
and  in  advocating  District  Schools  for  England,  Lient.-Col. 
Jebb  thus  writes,  and  wc  beg  attention  to  his  observa- 
tions, as  they  are  most  important  to  every  Irish  friend  of 
the  Reformatory  Movement,  and,  indeed,  we  may  add,  to  every 
Poor- Rate  payer,  and  Poor  Law  Guardian  in  these  kingdoms. 
The  Report  states  : — 

«  Various  measures  for  improving  the  organization  of  the  schools 
annexed  to  the  workhouses  have  heen  resorted  to  apparently  withont 
much  success,  which  has  led  to  the  consideration  of  plans  having  for 
their  object  the  vrithdrawal  of  children  from  these  last  establishments 
and  the  assembling  of  them  in  district  schools,  to  be  erected  by  the 
parish  unions,  associated  in  greater  or  smaller  number,  within 
determined  limits.  Facilities  have  been  afforded  for  this  purpose 
in  the  Acts  7  &  8  Tict.  c.  101,  and  10&  11  Vict.  c.  83.  But  as 
they  only  contain  permimve  and  not  e&mpuUory  powers  they  have  not 
come  into  general  operation.  They  are,  however,  similar  in  principle 
to  those  introduced  into  Belgium,  by  which  schools  of  reform  are 
substituted  for  mendicity  establishments. 
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The  Reports  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  1840^  &nd  liiose 
of  the  Inspectors  of  Schools^  offer  much  that  is  interesting.  They 
do  not  confine  thonselves  to  pointing  ont  the  evils  and  abuses,  but 
also  in£cate  and  'di86ass  the  rememes;  and»  amonffst  these,  thev . 
ran^e  in  the  first  order  the  institution  of  district  schools,  in  which 
agncaltore  and  gardening*  combined  with  certain  industrial  and 
sedentary  occupations, .  should  be  introduced  as  a  necessary  part  of 
education. 

The  subject  is  so  important  in  its  bearihg  on  the  prevention  of 
crime  that  I  cannot  omit  to  profit  by  the  valuable  suggestions  and 
opinions  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  and  express  my 
entire  concurrence  in  them.  Subjoined  is  an  extract  referring  to 
the  leading  points,  from  the  Report  of  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  dated 
February,  1852. 

*  When  the  Poor  Law  Board  abolished  the  system  of  education  by 
apprenticeship,  they  took  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding some  better  form  of  education.  Every  workhouse  was 
accordii^ly  required  to  provide  a  schoolmaster  who  should  educate 
the  children.  For  which  purpose  they  were  to  be  completely 
separated  from  the  adults,  and  instructed  for  at  least  three  hours 
every  day. 

'  This  system  had,  however,  conspicuous  defects. 

<  Great  mischief,'  says  Mr.  Stuart,  in  his  report  on  the  Blythtng 
incorporation,  1833,  'is  done  by  familiarising  the  minds  of  the  children 
to  the  restraints  of  the  workhouse,  which  destroys  all  reluctance  to 
being  sent  back  to  it  in  fifter-life. 

*  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  Mr.  Tufbell  speaks  in  measured 
term  of  a  system  like  this,  when  in  1849  he  says  of  it,  '  The  experi- 
ence  of  this  year  has  still  further  convinced  me  of  the  hopelessness 
of  expecting  any  general  or  permanent  benefit  to  arise  from  the 
training  of  pauper  children,  as  long  as  they  remain  within  the 
precincts  of  tne  union  workhouse.' 

'  Uut  the  most  striking  point  of  view  in  which  the  present  arrange- 
ment appears  defective  is,  tke  m^ssilriUty  of  imUing  with  U  the 
smtable  industrial  training  of  the  children.  The  labourer's  cottage, 
however  bad  a  school  in  other  respects,  has  this  advantage,  that  it 
w  a  good  place  for  the  industrial  training  of  his  children  ;  he  knows 
the  importance  to  them  of  being  brought  up  to  labour,  I  have  my- 
self known  parents— capable  of  making  sacrifices  that  their  children 
may  go  to  school,  and  willing  to  do  so  if  they  thought  it  for  their 
welfare, — ^yet  object  to  do  so  after  their  children  were  of  an  age  to 
work,  lest)  as  they  said, '  they  should  not  take  kindly,  to  labour.' 

The  example  of  industry  which  a  labourer's  cottage  affords, — his 
watchful  eye  lest  habits  of  idleness  should  grow  upon  his  children, — 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  household,  which  claim  that  all  its  members 
should  contribute  to  the  common  fund  which  feeds  and  clothes  all, 
make  of  it  a  school  of  industry;  and,  perhaps,  the  best  schoor  in 
which  industry  can  be  learned. 

This  exclusion  of  industrial  training  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
intention  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  as  is  apparent  from  their  orders 
and  regulations ;  but  it  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  existing  state  of 
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things.  '  Indottruil  training'  (says  Mr.  Jelinger  Bjmotui)^  '  aoeord- 
ing  to  the  spirit  of  the  Poor  Lav  orders,'  •  •  •  •  <  can  never  be 
attained  whilst  the  children  remain  in  the  workhooscs,  without  sncb 
inconvenience  and  expense  as  make  it  hopeless*'  This  remark  apnlies 
especially  to  the  boys.  *  The  several  employments  of  the  boys 
rMured  in  workhouses'  (says  Sir  J.  P.  Kay  Shattieworth,  Report  of 
184 1  )y '  musty  it  is  belioTedf  in  the  great  majority  of  instances*  be  of 
a  description  that  does  not  admit  of  previous  training  or  tuition 
within  the  workhooee.' 

In  the  great  majori^  of  workhouses  the  children  are  stated  to 
have  no  industrial  training  at  all.  Where  they  have,  it  is  commonly 
of  a  sedentary  kind.  *  They  are  sometimes  taught  a  little  sbownaking 
or  tailoring ;  the  best  of  their  occupations  are  carpentering  or  book- 
binding; but  in  many  cases  they  made  hooks  and  eyes*  or  sort 
bristles,  and  pick  oakum.  A  boy  thus  brought  up'  (says  Mr.  Bowyer) 
*  is  unfitted  for  an  agricultural  labourer ;  he  can  neither  dig,  hoe, 
nor  plough  ;  is  puzzled  with  harness,  and  afraid  of  a  horse.  Any 
hard  or  continuous  labour  exhausts  his  body  and  wearies  his  mind. 
He  has  formed  a  completely  false  conception  of  the  life  that  awaited 
him.' 

*  An  orphan  or  deserted  child  educated  from  infancy  to  the  age  of 
152  or  14  in  a  workhouse'  (says  Sir  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth) « if  taught 
readirg,  writing,  and  arithmetic  only,  is  generally  unfitted  for  earn- 
ing his  livelihood  by  labour.' 

Mf  to  other  children,  then  especially  to  these,  other  than  sedentary 
occupations,  freedom,  exercise,  and  the  open  air  are  necessary  to 
healthy  physical  development  and  gprowth.' 

<  Hence,  (says  Mr.  Tufnell,  in  1847,46,)  *  with  a  riew  to  securing 
the  health  of  the  boys,  garden  or  field  labour  is,  I  am  satisfied, 
superior  to  most  others.' '  I  find  a  great  unanimity,'  says  Mr.  Symoni 
(1849),  'as  to  the  kind  of  industrial  labour  deemed  the  fittest  for 
boys  by  guardians  who  reflect  on  the  subject.  Spade  husbandry  is 
almost  invariably  chosen,  not  only  on  account  of  the  return  derivable 
from  it,  but  from  its  ^>tness  for  devdoping  moral  character  aa  well 
as  bodily  strength  and  health.' 

<  The  introduction  of  industrial  training'  (says  Mr.  Bowyer, 
1849)  'has  been  everywhere  attended  by  a  marked  inmrovement  in 
the  appearance  and  bodily  vigour  of  the  boys ;  and  their  progress  io 
their  studies,  so  far  from  l^ing  retarded  bv  it,  has  generally  been 
promoted,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  the  numbtf  of  hours  de- 
voted ^to  instruction.'  And  (Mr.  Browne,  1849)  *  industrial  training 
for  boys  ought,  I  am  convinced,  to  consist  in  the  cultivation  of  land. 

It  is  remarkable  that  boys  employed  in  field-work  make  greater 
progress  thsa  those  who  are  not  so  employed,  although  the  latter 
may  g^ve  to  study  nearly  twice  as  much  time  as  the  former.' 

To  break,  then,  the  link  which  in  the  mind  of  the  pauper  child 
binds  him  to  the  workhouse  as  a  home,  which  associates  it  in  his 
mind  with  the  state  of  life  allotted  to  him  and  his  destiny,— to  take 
from  him  the  stamp  and  impression  of  it, — and  to  emancipate  him 
from  the  regimen  of  its  course  of  thought  and  standard  of  opinion, 
—to  free  him  from  its  pestilent  associations  and  evil  example,- 
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above  all,  to  prepare  him  to  take  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  mde- 
pendent  tndustrj,  bj  a  judicious  course  of  iadustrial  trainings — for 
all  these  objects  a  substitute  is  needed  for  the  workhouse  school* 

*  This  fact  has  received  a  practical  recognition  from  the  Legis- 
lature in  the  Act  of  7  &  8  Vic.  c  101,  which  provided  for  the  formation 
of  school  districts  and  district  pauper  schools  where  the  children 
should  be  collected  fh>m  the  workhouses  of  the  district,  instructed 
in  such  useful  knowledge  aa  is  suitable  to  their  condition,  and  trained 
to  industry.* 

<  This  Act  gave  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  pawer  to  form 
school  districts.  But  it  affixed  certain  limits  of  area  and  population, 
and  it  provided  that  the  expense  of  startinji^,  to  be  home  bj  the 
unions  of  the  district,  should  not  exceed  one -fifth  of  the  entire  annual 
expenses  of  those  unions ;  provisions  which  rendered  the  Act  in- 
operative ;  the  limitations  were  impracticable,  and  no  school  could 
be  built  for  the  money.  In  1847  an  Act  was  passed  removing  the 
limitation  as  to  cost,  but  depriving  the  Commissioners  of  their 
power  to  erect  the  schoot  without  the  consent  of  the  guardians  or  a 
majority  of  them. 

*  This  new  condition  has  rendered  the  new  Act  nearly  as  inoperative 
as  the  old  one.  Six  district  schools  only  have  been  formed  in  the 
entire  country.  In  other  respects  the  declared  intentions  of  tlie 
Legislature  remain  without  effect.  *  It  is  obvious*  (says  Mr 
Temple),  •  that  the  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  district  schools 
are  not  of  a  nature  to  be  readily  appreciated  by  Boards  of 
Guardians.'  The  object  of  such  schools  is  national ;  Iheir  operation, 
to  be  successful,  must  cover  a  large  surikce,  and  extend  over  a  long 
period;  and  their  results,  however  certain,  are  remote,  belonging 
rather  to  posterity  than  ourselves.  Considerations  of  this  class  are 
not  likely  to  have  weight  with  Boards  of  Guardians.  The  operation 
of  such  Boards  is  loc^,  isolated,  and  independent  and  their  function 
is  temporary,  having  in  view  the  present  necessities  of  the  poor,  and 
the  protection  of  the  present  ratepayers.     It  has  nothing  to  do  with 


*  With  reference  to  the  probable  occupation  of  the  students  of  your 
normal  school,  as  masters,  at  some  future  time,  of  district  schools, 
your  Lordships  provided,  by  your  Minutes  of  1846,  for  the  erection, 
m  connexion  with  it,  of  'a  model  school  of  industry  for  the  pauper 
children  of  some  of  the  London  tmions.'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  your 
intentions  in  this  respect  will  ere  long  be  carried  into  effect. 
Nothing  can  be  more  important  than  to  give  to  vour  students  the 
benefit  of  that  experience  which  such  a  school  would  offer,  or  to  the 
country  the  model  of  a  pauper  school  conducted  on  sound  principles. 

'There  were  on  the  .1st  of  January  1852,  in  the  597  unions  of 
England,  40,557  children,  giving  an  average  of  68  children  of  both 
sexes  for  each  workhouse,  a  number  which  had  been  annually  dimi- 

*  *  This  first  Act  was  passed  In  1844.  It  was  unquestionably  the  result 
of  the  able  report  of  the  assistant  commissioners  published  in  1841 ; 
particuhu'ly  Sir  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth's  account  of  the  Norwood 
Industrial  School.' 
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nishing.  Of  these  there  are  21,0^,  being  51}  per  oent  of  ih/e 
who] Of  to  whom  the  State  etaods  in  the  place  of  a  parent ;  thej 
being  orphans^  or  desertedt  or  the  ofaildreo  of  panpera  not  able  to 
work.  It  is  to  create  teachers  for  the  edveadon  of  these, — ^made 
children  of  the  State  bj  the  law  and  providence  of  €h>d,  and  by  the 
common  consent  and  practice  of  idl  ame  and  nations,— and  of  those 
others  made  destitute  by  the  riees  or  the  miafortones  of  thdr  parents* 
whom  the  State  has  adopted,  that  yotur  Lordships  hare  erected  this 
training  school. 

'  In  tne  triuning  of  teachers  for  that  object,  labour  is  an  essential 
element.  Teachers  of  industry  must  practise  it»  and  must  be  inured 
to  it  A  schoolmaster  unable  to  work  would  be  almost  aa  much 
misplaced  in  bis  field  garden  as  one  unable  to  read  and  write  would 
be  in  bis  school.' 

Distinction  between  Schools  suitable  for  the  Destitute  Claseet  smd 
Prisons/or  Juvenile  Criminals, 

It  will  be  almost  impracticable,  having  due  regard  to  reformation, 
to  create  more  than  a  nominal  distinction  in  the  treatment  requisite 
in  pauper  schools  and  that  of  district  prisons  for  the  correction  and 
industrial  training  of  juvenile  criminals,  and  it  would  appear  desir- 
able  not  to  create  more  establishments  than  ea^  absohiteltf  necessary. 
Any  attempt  to  refine  too  much  by  maintaining  nice  distinctions 
wouldp  I  fear,  only  tend  to  complicate  measures,  which,  if  simplified, 
might  be  brought  practically  to  bear  upon  the  enormous  amount  of 
evil  which  has  to  be  attacked. 

I  feel  some  hesitation  in  offering  an  opinion  upon  a  subject  on 
which  I  have  little  practical  knowledge  or  information;  but  my 
impression  is,  that>  as  a  general  principle,  all  schools  and  industrial 
establishments  for  the  destitute  should  be  considered  as  of  one  class. 

This  would  include  all  district  or  pauper  schools  attached  to 
parochial  unions — ^thc  present  ragged  schools  and  such  establishments 
as  Red  Hill,  Stretton*on-Dunsmoor.  Quatt,  Smith-street  West- 
minster, Sheriff  Watson's  Aberdeen  Schools,  and  any  others  de- 
voted to  the  moral  and  industrial  training  of  that  lowest  class  of  the 
population  who  have  no  means  whatever  of  providing  for  themselves. 

With  respect  to  juvenile  criminals,  I  have  already  stated  my  opi- 
nion that  there  should  be  district  prisons  or  penal  schools,  with 
appropriate  discipline. 

As  regards  discipline  in  the  pauper  and  penal  schools  respectively, 
I  should  take  Parkhurst  as  a  model  for  the  latter,  and  the  arrange- 
ments at  Bed  Hill,  Aberdeen,  Bhuysellede,  and  Mettray,  as  a  gmde 
on  which  to  frame  discipline  suitable  for  the  former. 

Very  different  conditions  will,  however,  have  to  be  dealt  with  In 
counties  and  in  large  towns.  The  scattered  population  of  the  former 
cannot  be  so  conveniently  collected  as  where  the  numbers  are  more 
concentrated  ;  the  evils  are,  however,  of  less  magnitude. 

As  regards  the  means  of  obtaining  attendance,  I  can  offer  no 
opinion  ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  practice  established  by  Sheriff 
Watson  at  Aberdeen  has  been  attended  with  the  rerj  best  results : 
and  if  measures  for  uniting  the  persuasive  effects  of  feeding  with 
instruction  could  be  matured  and  extended,  I  conceive  that  it  would 
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afford  the  means  of  makiDg  a  greater  inroad  upon  crime  in  large 
towns  than  baa  ever  been  emeted. 

•  The  attendance  at  the  nchool,'  says  Mr.  Thomson,  <  is  whollj 
▼olontary ;  bat  the  child  who  is  absent  from  morning  hours  receives 
no  breakfast ;  absent  from  the  forenoon  hours,  receives  no  dinner  ; 
and  if  absent  from  the  aftemooo,  reocnves  no  sapper.  And,  influ- 
enced by  these  attractions,  the  attendance  on  the  whole  is  excellent 
— better  than  at  an  ordinary  day-school.* 

Liability  of  Parents  or  Parishes, 
1  have  observed  in  a  former  Beport  that — 

'  If  the  advantages  gained  by  a  boy  in  being  committed  to  a  penal 
school  were  appreciated  by  him,  they  would  be  so  great  as  apparently 
to  offer  a  direct  inducement  to  commit  crime  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  them ;  and  when  it  is  considered  how  heavily  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  family  presses  on  the  poor,  it  might  be  anticipated  that 
parents  would  even  be  led  to  encourage  their  children  in  crime,  and 
that  the  course  most  likely  to  obviate  these  objections  would  be  to 
render  parents  or  parishes  liable  for  the  expense  of  maintenance.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  honest  labourer,  whilst  exercising  his  discre- 
tion in  the  education  of  his  children  and  deriving  advantage  from 
their  labour,  would  see  those  who  were  disposed  to  neglect  tbeir 
families  compelled  to  take  cafe  of  them,  or  to  pay  others  for 
doine  so.* 

There  would,  however,  I  fear,  be  great  difficulty  in  the  general 
enforcement  of  any  such  liability  as  against  the  parent,  but  if  the 
parish^  were  liable  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  would  operate  as  a 
strong  stimulus  to  all  concerned.  Each  fresh  demand  would  lead 
to  the  issue  of  peremptory  orders  on  the  part  of  local  authorities,  and 
much  activity  in  the  subordinates. 

As  it  is  very  generally  admitted  that  much  of  that  which  requires 
remedy  among  the  crowds  of  children  who  infest  streets  of  large 
towns  IS  the  result,  to  some  extent,  of  neglect  on  tbe  part  of  parents 
or  local  authorities,  it  would  appear  Just  that  tbe  State  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  bear  the  expenses  of  such  neglect. 

The  Government  now  pay  a  large  sum  to  meet  the  costs  of  trial 
and  maintenance  of  prisoners  ;  and  it  would  be  a  proper  distinction, 
if,  instead  of  paying  the  whole,  the  parents  or  the  immediate  locality 
were  held  responsible  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  expenses. 
On  this  subject  Mr.  Thomson  observes, — 

*  Another  alteration  required  is  to  enforce  on  able,  but  careless  and 
wicked  parents,  the  duty  which  lies  upon  them  to  feed  and  educate 
their  children.  This  can  be  best  accomplished  by  making  the  Poor 
Law  Board  or  Union,  or  the  Prison  Boards  in  Scotland,  liable  for 
tbe  expense  to  the  industrial  school  in  the  first  instance,  but  with 
recourse  against  the  parents  who  are  neglecting  the  first  and  greatest 
of  their  duties. 

*  Power  mast  also  be  given  to  send  to  school  all  neglected  children 
— all  fonnd  loitering  in  streets  and  lanes — whose  parents  take  no 
charge  of  them,  but  leave  them  to  grow  up  as  they  may,  untutored 
and  untaught,  save  in  the  practice  of  orime.  If  the  parents  neglect 
to  perform  their  bounden  duty,  then  the  State  may  properly  step  in. 
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ioco  parentis,  and  do  the  oeedfiil  work  ;  and  sorely  this  ia  no  anjostifia* 
ble  iDterference  with  the  parental  autboritj— it  is  only  saying  to  the 
parent,  *  if  you  will  not  discharge  the  dnty  you  owe  to  tout  chud,  both 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  man»  we,  the  public^  will  do  it  for  you  ; 
we  will  not  suffer  your  child  to  grow  up  a  torment  to  himself  and  to 
al!  around  him ;  we  would  moon  rather  you  did  your  duty  yourself, 
but  if  you  wUl  not,  then  we  nntsi, 

'  By  law,  the  burden  of  uncared  for  pauper  children  falls  at  present 
on  the  workhouse,  but  the  poor-law  authorities  are  not  entitled  to 
expend  their  money,  unless  under  their  own  immediate  control ;  and 
power  must  be  given  them  to  do  so,  through  the  medium  of  industrial 
school  managers.  This  will  be  as  advantageous  as  it  is  economical 
Better  for  the  public,  who  most  eventually  pay  in  one  form  or  other, 
to  maintain  the  child  in  an  industrial  school  at  41.  a  year,  than  in  a 
poor-house  at  10/.  or  12/.,  especially  as  the  smaller  expenditure  gives 
every  prospect  of  making  him  a  useful  member  of  tne  community, 
and  the  larger  gives  little  nope  of  ever  raising  him  above  the  pauper 
class.' 

A  good  old  Saxon  principle,  difficult  to  enforce  in  the  present  day, 
is  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Carleton  Tufnell  in  his  report  on  Parochial 
Union  Schools  for  1851.     He  says  ; — 

*  Guardians  are  not  always  so  open  to  considerations  of  ultimate  as 
of  immediate  economy ;  and  many  a  pauper  who  now,  before  his 
death,  costs  his  parish  100/.  or  200/.  might  have  lived  without  relief, 
had  a  difterent  education,  represented  perhaps  by  the  additional 
expense  of  a  single  pound,  been  bestowed  upon  him  in  his  youth. 
This  is  strictly  retributive  justice  ;  and  1  think  it  would  be  good 
policy  to  increase  its  effect,  and  would  give  a  prodigious  stimulus  to 
the  diffusion  of  education,  if  the  expense  of  every  criminal,  while  in 
prison,  were  reimbursed  to  the  country  by  the  parish  in  which  be  had 
a  settlement.  What  a  stir  would  be  created  in  any  parish  bv  the 
receipt  of  a  demand  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  for  80/.  for  the  support  of  two 'criminals  during  the  past 
ear  !  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  localitv  where  they  had  been 
rought  up  would  be  immediately  investigated,  perhaps  some  wretch- 
ed hovels,  before  unregarded,  made  known,  and  means  taken  to 
educate  and  civilize  families  that  had  brought  such  grievous  taxation 
on  the  parish.  The  expense  of  keeping  criminals,  as  of  paupers, 
must  be  oorne  somewhere  ;  and  it  seems  more  just  that  it  should  fall 
on  those  parishes  whose  neglect  has  probably  caused  the  crime  than 
on  the  general  purse.* 

DisposA]^  OF  Juvenile  CBiMiiiALa. 
The  real  difficulty  with  criminals  will  arise  on  the  expiration  of 
their  sentences;  for  it  will  be  of  little  avail  to  instruct  them  or  even 
destitute  children,  unless  they  are  assisted,  or  satisfactorily  diaposed 
of  on  discharge.  In  making  any  such  provision,  however,  for  cri- 
minals, we  encounter  the  objection  made  by  Lord  Denman,  and  a 
very  serious  one  it  is,  when  a  boy's  success  in  life  may  be  said  to 
originate  in  the  commission  of  crime. 

Morally  and  socially  a  great  advantage  would  be  secured  by  placiD^ 
a  boy  Jn  a  situation  and  circumstances  in  which  he  could  afterwards 
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earn  an  honest  livelihood  ;  and  I  think  this  consideration  should 
outweigh  difficulties  and  objections,  which,  perhaps,  after  all,  would 
not  have  so  much  influence  on  the  criminal  population  as  miglit  be 
anticipated.  I  should  be  disposed,  therefore,  to  make  the  trial,  and 
preserve  the  deterring  effect  of  a  sentence  by  subjecting  the  offender 
to  a  long  course  of  discipline. 

A  certain  proportion  of  boys  who  have  been  subjected  to  correc- 
tive discipline  and  instruction  for  periods  of  from  one  to  three  years 
might,  after  due  inquiry  as  to  the  means  of  supportand  employment, 
be  disposed  of  in  this  country.  The  eflforts  of  Mr,  Wright,  of  Man- 
chester, prove  this.  The  experience  of  the  convict  prisons,  from 
which  men  are  occasionally  discharged,  is  also  in  favour  of  it ;  but 
1  think  the  main  opening  will  be  in  emigration. 

In  considering  the  measures  necessary  for  the  final  disposal  of  the 
boy,  more  difficulties  would,  however,  arise  in  an  attempt  to  obt^n 
satisfiictory  employment  either  at  home  or  abroad,  if  he  were  sent 
direct  from  a  prison,  than  if  he  were  sent  fVom  an  industrial  school. 

To  obviate  this,  I  would  recommend  that  a  prisoner,  having  gone 
through  a  certain  period  of  his  sentence,  in  a  district  prison  or  penal 
school,  sufficient,  as  a  general  rule,  for  his  correction,  and  the  ac- 
quirement of  industrious  habits,  a  portion  of  the  Sentence  might  be 
advantageously  remitted,  not  only  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  power 
of  imposing  conditions  on  his  release,  but  to  operate  as  an  eiicou- 
ragement  during  the  time  he  was  under  discipline.  I  should,  there- 
fore, propose  that  a  boy  should  pass  from  a  district  prison  to  the 
district  school,  and  be  disposed  of  from  thence  on  the  plan  now  in 
operation  at  lied  Hill. 

Assuming  that  there  were  only  one  class  of  schools  for  paupers, 
an  objection  might  be  taken  to  this  plan  on  the  ground  thiit  children 
of  honest  but  poor  parents  would  thus  become  mixed  up  with  cri- 
minal boys.  If  evil  is  to  be  apprehended  from  such  a  course,  it 
might  be  greatly  checked  by  claji&iHcation ;  but,  practically,  I  do  not 
think  much  inconvenience?'  would  result.  I  found  this  opinion  upon 
the  experience  of  the  Philanthropic  at  Red  Hill,  and  upon  some 
acquaintance  with  the  character  of  the  boys  at  Parkhurbt, 

A  further  reason  against  the  validity  of  such  an  objection  would 
he,  that  any  boy,  on  discharge  from  prison,  is  entitled  to  go  to  his 
parish  school,  and  to  mix  with  all  who  attend  there;  or,  if  destitute, 
he  is  taken  into  the  workhouse,  or  would  be  sent  to  a  district  indus- 
trial school,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

There  appears  no  reason  why  the  same  facilities  should  not  be 
afforded  in  a  systematic  nianner.  My  own  impression  is,  that  a  boy 
who  has  gone  through  one  or  two  years  strict  discipline  at  a  penal 
school  or  prison  would  be  more  exemplary  in  his  conduct,  more 
tractable,  and,  in  all  respects,  better  conducted  than  the  class  of 
pauper  children  in  such  a  school,  who  had  not  undergone  such  pre- 
vious discipline  and  instruction. 

In  saying  this,  however,  1  would  qualify  it  by  observing  that  I 
assume  that  such  as  were  convicted  of  serious  crimes,  and  the  few 
prisoners  who  proved  to  be  incorrigible,  under  a  long  sentence  of 
imprisonment,  would  be  specially  dealt  with,  and  not  sent  to  the 
pauper  school  at  all. 
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The  Act  17  and  18  Vict,  cap,  86|  for  the  better  care  and  reforma* 
tion  of  youthful  offeuders  in  Oreat  Britain,  is  a  first  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and,  if  due  effect  be  given  to  its  provisions,  it  maj  be 
anticipated  that  many  of  the  more  crying  evils,  which  have  been  so 
iong  endured,  may  be  diminished.*' 

There  can  be  no  more  appropriate  recorded  fact  to  follow 
this  extract  from  Lieut.  Col.  Jebb  a  Beport,  than  that  furnished 
by  the  next  passage^  extracted  from  2%^  Ragged  School  Union 
Magazine^  for  November,  1 854,  deteribing  the  '^  Industrial 
Home  for  Outcast  Boys,  Belvedere  House,  Belvedere  Road, 
Lambeth,  Hungerford  Bridge,  South,  London  '*: — 

**  To  any  one  desirous  of  visiting  the  Institution,  the  onlv  direction 
needful  to  be  given  is,  to  cross  over  Hungerford  Bridge  nrom  north 
to  south.  He  will  see  before  him,  as  he  approaches  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  a  large  board— surmounting  a  house  which  itself  rises 
somewhat  above  the  neighbouring  buildings— on  which  n  written  the 
name  of  the  Asylum. 

Indeed,  its  situation  is  its  best  advertisement,  as  it  so  stands  that 
foot  passengers  to  and  from  the  Railway  mnst  pass  by  its  door. 
Thej  constantlv  step  in  for  a  fbw  minutes,  which  the  Committee 
rejoice  to  perceive,  as  they  well  know  that  even  a  few  minutes  of 
personal  inspection  on  the  part  of  an  intelligent  visitor,  cannot  fiul 
at  once  to  reveal  to  him  the  spirit  of  energy  and  originality  that 
pervades  the  establishment. 

it  is  especially  worth  while  to  visit  it  just  now,  because  of  the  marked 
and  striking  contrast  between  its  older  inmates  and  a  ^cifoJI  of  new 
comers — drove  or  A«r^  would  perhaps  be  the  more  suitable  appellation, 
considering  the  way  in  which  they  were  gathered  together,  and  the 
place  from  which  some  of  them  were  taken.  Mr.  Driver  and  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  having  looked  in  one  night,  between  eleven  and 
twelve  o'clock,  at  the  well-known  Night  Refuge  in  Pidd  Lane,  were 
preparing  to  depart,  when  their  conversation  with  the  master  turned 
upon  the  fact  or  a  number  of  those  who  failed,  for  various  reasons, 
to  obtain  admission  into  the  Kefuge,being  accustomed  to  crawl  through 
a  hole  just  opposite — leading  down  somewhere  beneath  the  raised  road- 
way of  Victoria  Street — and  remain  under  ground  till  morning.  They 
then  went  over  to  the  hole,  and  called  out  in  order  to  ascertain 
if  there  were  any  boys  there,  and  to  ask  them  to  come  out  and  show 
themselves.  Reassured,  by  the  familiar  voice  of  the  Refuge  MaHter, 
that  this  invitation  was  no  mone  on  the  part  of  the  police,  they  crept 
out  one  after  another  to  the  number  of  fourteen.  Alter  some 
conversation,  Mr.  Driver  selected  four  of  them,  whom  he  told  to 
come  to  him  on  the  following  morning.  They  came,  and  are  now 
with  him,  as  well  as  several  others  collected  in  a  somewhat  similar 
way.  The  next  night  Mr.  Driver,  happening  to  be  a^n  out  in  that 
direction  with  another  of  the  Committee,  pointed  out  the  hole 
as  the  place  where  the  fourteen  boys  had  emerged  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  Wondering  what  sort  of  cavern  it  must 
be  to  hold  so  many,  the  latter  gentleman  suggested  an  imme- 
diate  descent.      Whereupon,    fetching  a  lad  from  the  Refuge  to 
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act  as  pioneer,,  and  sending  him  in  first  with  a  light,  they 
prepared  to  follow,  each  divesting  himself  of  coat  and  hat  for  the 
purpose.  Le^s  foremost  was  the  order  of  the  day — or  rather  night— 
with  serpent-like  morement,  down  a  sloping  passage  about  six  feet 
long.  Then  a  sort  of  arched  vanity. about  3^  feet  high,  5^  long,  and 
6  broad,  received  the  exploring  narty>  now  reinforced  by  the  Refuge 
Master,  who  availed  himself  oi  the  opportunity  of  paying  his  first 
visit  to  this  rival  establishment.  Two  lads  only  were  found  to  have 
'taken  up  their  quarters  here  upon  this  occasion.  The  conversation 
that  ensned  turned  chiefly  upon  the  measures  which  had  become 
necessary  to  defeat  the  tactics  of  the  police,  whose  plan  of  operations 
seemed  to  have  been,  by  the  use  of  stones  and  other  projectiles,  to 
force  the  besieged  to  'come  out  of  it.'  A  well-constructed  barricade 
of  large  stones  attested  the  engineering  skill  of  the  latter,  which, 
"wbilst  it  narrowed  the  «ntranee  aokd  curtailed  the  interior  space, 
was  deemed  amply  to  compensate  fof  these  disadvantages  by  the 
immunity  from  assault  which  it  secured-  There  was  plenty  of  straw 
in  the  place  j  and  it  is  worthy  of  renuffk,  that  the  English  spirit  of 
order  appeared  to  have  penetrated  even  into  this  dark  and  difemal 
retreat,  as  the  visitors  were  given  to  understand  that  a  certain  rude 
code  of  regolatlooB  prevailed,  and  that  only  on  rare  occasions,  and 
when  the  nole  was  filled  to  suffocation,  would  a  general  scufiie 
ensue^^the  nature  of  which,  under  such  circumstances,  can  be  more 
easily  imagined  than  described." 

Amopgst  the  other  important  progressive  movements  of  the 
Quarter,  in  the  Befonnatory  cause,  we  must  record  the  charge 
delivered  by  Baron  Alderson  to  the  Grand  Juiy  of  Yorkshire 
at  the  last  Winter  Assizes,  which  was  entirely  in  favor  of  Be- 
formatory  Instittitions.  We  have  but  one  objection  to  make 
to  this  charge,  it  seemed  formed  in  ail  its  points  upon,  and  to 
have  derived  itis  inspiration,  and  all  the  knowledge  contained 
iu  it,  from  a  very  clever,  but  very  theoretical  book — Dr.  Comb's 
Principled  of  Criminal  Legislature.  If  Baron  Alderson  had 
studied  the  subject  rather  than  the  book,  he  would  have 
known  that  all  worth  notice  in  Mr  Comb's  work,  so  far  as 
legislation  is  concerned,  has  been  much  more  ably  and  more 
wisely  urged  by  other  writers  more  conversant  by  study  and 
profession  with  the  question  before  him ;  men  with  no  disput- 
ed physiological  theories  to  advance ;  men  founding  their  state- 
ments upon  the  proved  results  of  long,  and  anxious  ex- 
amination   and  of  every  authority  worthy  of  consideration. 

Upon  the  question  of  Prison  Disciphne,  no  man  living  is 
worthy  of  attention  before  the  Kev.  John  Field,  Chaplain  of 
the  Berkshire  Gaol.  Devoting  his  attention  and  his  great 
ability  to  this  important  question,  his  claims  upon  our  notice 
are  three-fold,for  he  addresses  us  as  a  Christian,  as  a  patriot,  and 
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as  a  scholar;  and  tlie  services  done  by  him  in  inculcating 
correct  notions  on  the  various  topics  of  his  works — Prison 
Discipline,  Tie  Life  of  John  Howard,  University  and  oiker 
Sermons,  and  in  his  paper  on  Prison  Discipline  in  the  second 
series  of  J/i?/2orfl,  have  been  more  than  equalled  by  the  pubhca- 
tion^  during  the  past  quarter^  of  his  pamphlet — Observations 
on  the  Management  of  Convicts,  and  on  Ticiets- of  leave:  mtJk 
RemarkSy  in  an  Appendix,  on  the  More  Spee^  Trial  and 
Punishment  of  Larceny  in  Certain  Cases, 

Mr.  TootSt  in  Dombey  and  Son,  was  not  more  perplexed, 
when  asked  by  the  dancing-master  of  political  and  economic 
tastes — "  What  are  we  to  do  with  our  raw  material  P'  than  is 
the  British  Legislator  when  asked,  "  what  are  we  to  do  with 
our  Convicts  ?"  To  supply  the  answer  to  this  question  is  the 
aim  of  Mr.  Field's  pamphlet — ^and  he  considers  that  our  con- 
victs  are  easily  dealt  with,  and  may  in  most  cases  be  reformed, 
by  a  carefully  conducted  separate  imprisonment,  for  periods  of 
not  less  than  twelve  months  duration.  What  separate  impri- 
sonment is,  all  readers  of  This  Irish  Quarterly  Hbvibw 
know,  as  we  have  frequently  referred  to,  and  quoted  from,  the 
admirable  works  of  our  good  friends, the  Bev.  Mr. Field,  and  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Kingsmill :  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  Convict  System,  a  paper  appeared  incur  last  number. 

Mr.  Field,  io  his  pamphlet,  objects  to  our  present  system  of 
Convict  treatment,  because  it  contains  two  prominent  evib, 
l8t,tlie  term  of  the  convict's  separate  confinement  is  insufiicient : 
2nd,  the  execution  of  his  sentence  is  rendered  uncertain,  and 
so  dependent  upon  circumstances  as  to  prevent  permanent 
reformation. 

We  presume  that  few  who  read  this  Eecord  are  ignorant  of 
the  arguments  in  favor  of,  and  of  the  great  authority  due  to 
the  opinions  of  those  who  advocate  the  system  :  Mr.  Field 
shortly  refers  to  them,  and  justly  objects  to  a  rule  which 
condemns  one  guilty  of  perhaps  a  first  offence,  to  twelve 
months  separate  confinement,  and  yet  sentences  the  convict 
grown  hardened  in  crime,  and  rendered  careless  of  imprison- 
ment through  a  series  of  committals,  to  but  nine  months  separa- 
tion before  he  joins  the  penal  labor  ranks.  Ail  these  objections 
are  urged  with  Mr.  Field's  well  known  ability;  and  he,  with 
equal  force,  objects  to  the  plan  of  liberating  a  convict,  for  good 
conduct,  before  his  full  term  of  punishment  t^hall  have  expired. 
He  asserts  that  we  sentence  men,  and  that  the  convicts  know^ 
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it,  for  a  period  of  ten  years^  and  liberate  them  at  the  end  of 
six  years  if  their  conduct  shall  appear  to  entitle  them  to  this 
clemency.  This,  he  says,  is  tantamount  to  telling  the  prisoner 
that  the  law  compels  the  judge  to  sentence  for  ihis  period  of 
ten  years^  but  a  slur  is  cast  upon  the  law  by  the  fact  that  the 
prisoner  knows  that  five  or  six  years  of  reasonably  good  con- 
duct will  secure  him  his  liberation^  because^  in  effect,  the 
prisoners  know  that  either  by  reforniaiion  or  by  hypocrisy, 
they  can,  by  our  present  code,  secure  their  pardon 
earlier.  For  Mr.  Field's  arguments  in  support  of  his 
views,  and  for  his  indisputable  authorities  and  proofs,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  pamphlet,  as  published  by  Longman ;  but 
Mr.  Field's  remedies  for  checking,  if  possible,  these  evils  are 
as  follows  :— 

"  That  the  first  and  sooond  of  these  proposals  would  occasion  some 
couaidfirabie  outlay  in  proTidinff  the  required  places  of  confinement, 
&C.5  may  be  conceded,  althougn  the  moveable  prisons  designed  by 
Col.  Jebb  greatly  reduce  the  expence  ;  whilst  bis  valuable  reports 
show  that,  as  respects  the  second  stage  of  the  convicts'  treatment, 
the  cost  of  maintenance  may  be  repaid  by  their  labour  in  the  culti- 
vation of  waste  lands,  or  in  the  construction  of  important  works. 
The  provision  now  required  ought,  however,  to  have  oeen  long  since 
made,  and  it  is  both  the  duty  and  Uie  interest  of  the  nation  to  effect  it 
without  delay.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove  the  economy  of  a  really 
corrective  system  of  penal  discipline,  whatever  cost  might  be  at  first 
incurred ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  loss  sustained  by  adhering  to  plans  which  are  ineftcient.  In 
other  pageSf  I  have  shown  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  whilst  more 
able  writers  have  confirmed  them.*  But,  we  have  much  reason  to 
hope  from  a  Christian  nation,  that  an  enlarged  philandiropy  and  a 
consciousness  of  obligation,  will  ere  long  effect  that  which  self-interest 
has  failed  to  accomplish.  Only  let  these  feelings  be  aroused^  and 
the  country  which  in  recent  days  consecrated  miUions  to  the  manu- 
mission of  its  colonial  slaves,  and  now  devotes  millions  more  to 
prevent  oppression,  and  to  maintain  the  rights  of  a  comparatively 
nelpless  ally,  will  feel  impelled  aUke  by  charity  and  justice  to  pro- 
vide ample  means  by  which  those  whom  it  condemns  to  servitude, 
however  deservedly  penal,  may  be  rescued  or  released  from  a  far 
more  baneful  slavery — the  thraldom  of  vice  and  the  wretched 
bondage  of  habitual  crime. 

Lastly,  as  respects  the  dbposal  of  our  convicts  when  the  appointed 
term  of  correction  has  expired.  Now,  although  our  colonbts  in 
eeneral  cannot  or  will  not  receive  them,  yet  the  inhabitants  of 
Western  Australia  are  not  merelv  willing,  but  wishing  for  the 
immigration  of  about  one-third  of  the  numl^r  who  in  England  and 

«•  •  See  article  in  Ust  No.  (CCIV.)  of  £din.  Bev. ;  also  h»t  two  Nos. 
(XV.  XYI.)  of  Irish  Qoarterly  Beview." 
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Wales  are  annually  senteaced  either  to  penal  servitode  or  transpor- 
tation. Supposing  then  their  desire  to  be  granted,  we  have  sml  to 
provide  every  year  for  about  1500.  To  banish  these  men  and  ft>rm 
a  colony  of  such  exolosively  is  too  objectionablo  to  be  oontemplatied, 
whilst  both  justice  and  mercy  forbid  us  to  forco  tbem  on  cdonists 
who  refuse  them  a  welcome.  Are  we  then  driven  to  the  disastrous 
alternative  of  sending  them  back  to  their  former  haants«  and  of 
subjecting  thorn  to  renewed  temptations  under  circumstances  most 
adverse  to  their  welfare  ?  That  the  majority  having  been  under  the 
discipline  proposed,  would,  when  discharged  at  tbe  completioD  of 
their  sentence,  be  really  reformod^  I  entertain  no  doubt.  But  that 
their  reformation  would  in  this  case  be  short-lived  I  feel  equally 
confident.  More  than  this.  Although  t  trust  that  many  of  those 
convicts,  by  God's  blessing  on  means  of  his  appointment,  would  have 
been  truly  converted  from  the  error  o^  thmr  ways  and  have  beeome 
sincere  Cfhristians,  still  wha,t  presumption  would  be  implied  in  look- 
ing for  steadfastness  in  such  recent  converts,  if  they.are  compelled 
to  revisit  and  dwell  amidst  scenes  which  present  at  every  turn  some 
retrospect  of  liceottons  plea8ure,aad  laire  as  cbastantly  at%gesttve  of 
vice ;  and  if,  whilst  thus  surronnded  with  alivrteseota,  they  «re 
suddenly  exposed  to  the  seductive  wiles  of  former  wicked  asatwiates, 
rendered  more  dangerous  by  the  chilling  eootenipt  and  distrast  of 
better  men.  This  must  not  be.  The  eonvict's  vetivn  to  ins  former 
home  and  his  renewed  intercourse  with  old  eonneetions,  instead  of 
being  promoted,  must  as  much  as  possible  be  prevented. 

Assuming  then  that  a  change  of  character  has  been  effeeted,.  it 
will  be  invariably  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  shame^  with  the  erection 
or  revival  of  some  self-respect.  Hence  there  mnst  be  a  deme  to 
shun  and  escape  from  those  places  and  persons  that  oan  only  reound 
the  liberated  convict  of  guilt  and  demdation.  Let  this  f<Betin^  be 
excited  and  fostered  from  the  first  day  of  liis  correotivv^Uecipiane, 
and  when  he  is  released,  it  will  commonly  be  so  cenfiitted  and 
powerful,  that  he  will  sufier  almost  any  privation  and  endure  bard« 
ship,  rather  than  encounter  scorn,  or  be  regarded  with  that  saspidon 
which  must  attach  to  him  amongst  those  ao^piamted  with  bis  anteee* 
dent  life.  There  may  be  a  few  cases  in  which  some  oiroumatsneri 
connected  with  the  fiunilv  of  the  crimin<d  would  iodine  him  to  retsm 
home,  and  perhaps  tend  to  prevent  his  relapse  ;  and  to  tbeee  rare 
exceptions  it  might  be  permitted  with  safety.  But,  in  generm},  if, 
after  dissuasion,  the  convict  be  determined  to  return  to  former 
associations,  that  resolution  of  itself  might  well  be  deemed  toindieate 
the  absence  of  reformation,  and  the  probability  of  his  reouxreaeeto 
a  course  of  crime.  In  the  case,  then,  of  these,  so  far  from  preaaat 
ing  a  gratuity,  or  discouraging  any  vigiUnoe  of  the  poUee^  let  the 
former  be  entirely  withheld,  and  every  footstep,  of  men  so  .unpromis- 
ing and  wayward  be,  as  much  as  possible,  watched.  Tiusiaretpiired 
alike  by  their  own  pervQrseness  and  for  the  protectiott  of  otbera. 

Such  regulations  of  course  presuppose  and  necesMrily  inirolvo  a 
provision  either  for  the  convict^s  emtrratwUf  or  for  hisempioymeBt 
somewhere  in  this  country,  until  his  Tost  character  ^hall  have  been 
redeemed. .  And  if  the  well-being  of  these  expirees  and  the  safety  of 
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societ;^  demand  these  measures,  the  question  arises,^how  shall  such 
provision  he  made  consistently  witn  national  honour,  and,  whilst 
most  effectively,  with  least  exoense? 

It  must  then  he  remerahered  that  we  are  now  treating  of  men  who, 
having  satisfied  the  full  claims  of  law,  have  expiated  their  crime,  and 
are  in  every  respect  free, — of  men,  too,  who,  their  vicious  propen- 
sities having  been  corrected,  and  themselves  instructed  and  well 
trained,  will  he  found — as  experience  mav  warrant  my  affirming-^ 
superior  as  a  class  to  the  average  of  either  those  untaught  rustic 
labourers  or  discontented  artizans  of  Whom  our  emigrants  are  chiefly 
composed.  Hence  it  follows  that,  although  the  importation  of  any 
whilst  under  a  penal  sentence,  or  whp  may  have  oeen  exiled  as  a 
condition  of  pardon,  might  prove  injurious  to  our  colonists,  and 
perhaps  violate  a  promise,  yet  ho  such  objections  can  be  alleged 
ooncerning  the  persons  of  whom  we  now  speak.  They,  when  Tih- 
firated^  have  as  much  right  as  the  most  innocent  to  choose  in  what 
land  they  will  thenceforth  liva.  But  whatever  energies  may  have 
been  expended  during  their  servitude,  and  however  much  advantage 
therefrom  the  state  may  have  derived,  they  can  chim  no  recompence 
for  their  *  convict  labour*.  The  term  '  gratuity,'  which  I  adopts 
inplieB  this,  whilst '  wages  and  earnings'  must  be  protested  against 
as  words  inanpropriate.  If  the  hope  of  obtaining  this  animate  tl^e 
prisoner,  by  all  means  let  him  have  tnat  hope.  And  since  generosity, 
when  preventive  of  evil  and  conducive  to  the  public  welfare,  is  a 
national  virtue,  let  it  be  exercised  in  forgiving  tne  crime,  cancelling 
the  stigma,  and  even  by  conceding  the  gratuity  proposed*  But  let  the 
last  be  done  with  care,  that  its  expenditure  be  directed  in  a  profitable 
channel.  Now,  supposing  the  sums  at  present  awarded  to  be  con- 
tinued through  thie  appomted  term  Cf  puni^^ment,  they  will,  on 
the  convicfs  release,  have  accumulated  to  an  amount  mor6  than 
8i]ifi<aeBt  for  him  to  pay  his  passage  to  one  of  our  most  distant  de- 
pendencies. To  this  purpose,  then,  let  the  required  part  be  devoted, 
and  let  the  ^phis  be  credited  to  the  emigrant,  to  be  received  by 
him  in  ivhirteve^  coldny  he  may  choose  to  settle. 

BntH  maybe  desirable  to  afford  some  choice  to  men  whom  we 
"can- no  loi^r  compel,  and  althou^  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
^e  very  large  majority  of  our  expirees  would  gladly  emigrate  under 
the  Conditions  which  have  been  suggested,  still  their  return  to  the 
loeali^'Of  the4r  erimes  need  not  be,  in  every  instance,  the  al- 
temative»  Large  tracts  of  our  land  still  lie  uncultivated,  our  public 
woiIes  do  not  yet  correspond  with  the  opulence,  intelligence,  and  high 
ehsmuster  of  our  country,  and  some  handicrafts  are  constantly  re* 
quired  to  ^pply  Oovemment  stores.  Surely,  then,  it  would  be  well 
to  prevent  the  relapse  of  those  liberated  who  will  remain  amongst  us, 
by  providing  emnloyment  from  these  sources,  offering  adequate 
compensation,  with  means  of  comfort  and  continued  improvement, 
until  a  character  shall  be  obtained— not  merely  for  good  conduct  as 
convicts  bat— for  industry,  honesty,  and  correct  demeanour  whrlst 
free  and  unrestrained.  This  arrangement  would  afford  a  way  for 
the  gradual  and  more  safe  return  to  the  world's  temptations ;  masters 
of  a  more  respectable  class  would,  after  a  time,  employ  those  who 
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should  be  recommended ;  and  instead  of  a  gratuity  given  when  the 
term  of  penal  servitude  shall  have  expired^  let  a  small  sum  be  thence- 
forth deposited  weekly  as  an  addition  to  wages,  until — as  a  general 
rule — about  two  years  have  elapsed,  when  it  might  be  well-bestowed, 
and  would  be  either  properly  expended,  or,  perhaps,  form  the  nucleus 
to  which  savings  might  be  added.  Thus,  without  being  abused,  as 
at  present,  the  gratuity  would  prove  in  many  respects  a  permanent 
benefit." 

We  liave  reason  to  state  that  a  Bill  will  be  introdaced  into 
Parliament  during  the  present  Session,  by  an  English 
County  Member,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  more  speed? 
trial  and  punishment  of  liarceny  in  certain  cases.  TVe 
sincerely  trust  that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  when  it  shall 
have  become  an  Act  of  Parliament,  may  not,  like  the  Yomtk- 
ful  Offender^  Act^  be  concluded  by  the  clause  confining  its 
operation  to  Great  Britain.  There  is  no  lawyer  attending  our 
.  Irish  Circuits,  who  has  not  felt  regret  that  the  public  money 
should  be  wasted  in  the  prosecution,  and  the  valuable  time 
of  jurors  squandered  in  the  trial  of  petty  cases,  much  more  suit- 
able for  the  Petty  Sessions^  or  at  all  events,  in  the  very  high- 
est class  of  such  cases,  to  the  Quarter  Sessions.  Beferring  to 
such  cases  as  these,  and  to  the  effect  of  the  Bill  to  which  we 
have  referred,  Mr.  Field  writes  : — 

"  Without  in  the  least  undervaluing  that  trial  by  jury  which 
has  been  well  termed  the  bulwark  of  our  liberties,  or  desiring  that 
.  any  really  innocent  person,  if  charged  with  crimen  be  deprived 
of  an  appeal  to  his  compeers,  should  he  even  suspect  that  eitber 
prejudice  or  incapacity  endanger  his  freedom,  yet  it  may  be 
assumed  that  none  who  have  witnessed  the  uprightaess  and 
discrimination  with  which  justice  is  administered  towards  the 
less  heinous  offenders  in  our  Courts  of  Petty  BessioB8»  will  doubt 
the  propriety  of  extending  their  jurisdiction,  at  any  rate  so  far 
as  to  include  all  offences  which  do  not  exceed  in  their  nature 
and  consequences  those  at  present  determined  in  such  courts. 
That  a  measure  of  this  kind  is  required  in  order  to  remuTe 
some  judicial  anomalies  which  reason,  equity,  and  economy 
condemn,  a  single  illustration  may  suffice  to  show.  How  ioopn. 
gruous  is  it,  that  whereas  a  criminal  who  has  stolen  a  aack  of 
growing  potatoes  from  a  field  can  be  summarily  convicted  at  a 
trifling  cost,  and,  perhaps,  imprisoned  for  a  momikf  on  the  other 
hand,  one  who  has  pilfered  but  a  tenth  of  that  quantity  from  a 
garden,  a  stall,  or  a  shop,  may  be  committed  to  gaol  for,  posai- 
bly,  three  months,  and  then  prosecuted  at  ten  times  additional 
expense. 

Alany  plausible,  and  some  even  sound,  arguments,  may  be 
advanced  in  support  of  a  principle  which,  with  men  who  witness 
its   practical    effects,    will    have   little   influence,  or  their  weight 
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may  be  entirelj  couDterbalan<;ed  by  an  alteroative.  It  maT  be 
proper  to  allege  that  injury  may  result,  and  has  resulted,  nrom 
the  mistaken  judgment  of  two  or  three  persooN  &Dd  the  conse- 
quent convictiou  and  punishment  of  an  innocent  party.  But 
without  insisting  on  the  fact  that  jurymen-^more  numerous, 
indeed,  but  less  educated  and  intelligent — are  as  likely  to  return 
erroneous  verdicts^  we  may  well  believe  that,  whilst  instances  of 
wrong  convictions  at  our  Fetty  Sessions  are  rare  at  present,  they 
would  be  still  less  frequent  when  a  consciousness  of  greater  re- 
sponsihility  would  be  produced  in  the  mind  of  those  invested  with 
extended  authority.  Let  us  also  mark  the  effect  of  withholding 
this  jiurisdiction,  and  we  shall  see  that  injury  to  an  equal  amount 
is  occasioned.  The  authority  to  commit  for  trial  is,  and  must  be 
entrusted  to  the  magistracy — the  warrant  of  even  one  being  suffi- 
cient ; — and  whereas  this  is  now  exercised  in  cases  of  suspicion, 
or  prinid  facie  guilt,  to  the  detriment  of  every  prisoner  who  sub- 
sequently is  found  not  guilty,  that  injury  would  be  prevented  by 
the  measure  proposed,  since  the  signature  of  two  justices  would, 
it  is  presumed,  be  required,  and  much  more  conclusive  evidence 
woidd  be  demanded  for  the  conviction  than  for  the  committa)  of 
a  person  charged  with  crime.  Hence,  the  stigma  of  such  com- 
mittal, which  no  subsequent  acqurttal  serves  entirelv  to  efface,  and 
the  infamy  consequent  upon  arraignment  at  the  felon's  bar,  which 
long  survives  the  culprit's  release,  would  both  be  prevented. 

But  my  object  in  this  Appendix  is  not  so  much  to  advocate  the 
proposed  measure  itself — advantageous  as,  1  trust,  it  would  prove 
^-as  to  deprecate  those  ineffectual  punishments  which  are  too 
commonly  awarded  on  summary  convictions.  I  have  often  en- 
deavoured to  show  by  arguments,  statistical  returns,  and  other 
evidence,  that  imprisonments,  the  duration  of  which  is  too  short  to 
afford  means  of  correction,  must  tend  to  increase  the  number  and 
atrocity  of  crimes,*  and  without  repeating  proofs  of  this,  I  claim 
the  reader's  permission  to  insert  a  paragraph  from  a  recent  publi- 
cation  in  which  I  suggested  what  appears  to  be  the  only  remedy  for 
H  practice  so  pregnant  with  disastrous  consequences : — *  We  earn- 
estly pray  that  short  terms  of  imprisonment  may  never  be  imposed, 
believing  that,  in  most  cases,  less  evil  would  result  if  for  the  first, 
or  even  the  second  tritling  offence,  pardon  were  granted,  rather 
than  ineffectual  punishment    inflicted.      We  are    assured  that  if 

punishment  does  not  amend  it  must  demoralise But 

whilst  deprecating  a  sentence  to  short  imprisonment,  even  under 
favourable  circumstaq^es,  we  do  not,  for  a  first  offence,  advocate 
an  unconditional  pardon,  and  consequent  impunity  ;  although  if 
that  were  the  alternative,  the  tendency  would  often  oe  less  mibchie- 
▼ous,  both  to  society  and  the  offender.  We  may,  however,  affirm 
that  the  encouragement  to  crime,  which  the  exemption  from  punish- 
ment commonly  affords,  would  be  as  effectually  prevented,  and  the 
greater  evil  of  imposinff  such  a  measure  as,  whilst  inadequate  fur 
correction,  must  inevitably  degrade,  would  be  likewise  avoided,  if, 

•  "  Prison  Discipline,  in  vol.  i.  96. ;  ii.  166.  497.  et  te?.** 
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Upon  the  firtt  conviction  of  many  delinqnentB  and  misdemeauanU  (or 
those  convicted  of  certain  larcenies)  the  offenct  were  recorded  but 
the  penalty  impended — to  be,  however,   inflicted  in  a  cunadative 
manner  and  degree,  if  the   offender  became  again  amenable  to  the 
claims  of  law.     This  would  be  only  an  extension  of  the  principle 
and  adaptation  of  the  practice  now  pnrsned  in  our  criminal  conrtSy 
where,  upon  a  felon  being  found  guilty,  a  previous  convictioa  is 
proved  and  an  ai^ravated  penalty    awarded ;  the  only  difference 
being,  that  the  offender  in  the  case  proposed  would  be  destitute  of 
that  apology  for  his  reappearance  at  tne  bar  which  a  former  sen- 
tence to  a  short  and  inefficient    term  of    imprisonment  may  not 
unfrequently  afford.    Nor  must  the  observation  be  withheld,  that 
if  the  learned  judges  and  other  magistrates  of  our  land  were  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  punishment) 
decreed  as  they  are  familiar  with  jurisprudence  and  the  provisions 
of  our  penal  code,  that  discretionary  power,  with  which  they  are 
so  properly  invested,  whereby  many  raequalities  of  the  law  are 
adjusted  and  equity  promoted,  would  be  still  further  exercised  ; 
and,  at  all  events,  in  tne  judgment  pronounced  upon  convicts,  that 
which  is  now  alleged  as  an  aggravation  of  gniit,  would  be  often 
rather  regarded  as  an  extenuation  of  the  crime.     Upon  a  first  con- 
viction the  circumstances  sometimes  indicate  that  the  character  is 
not  depraved,  and  are  thoueht  to  justify  a  miti^ted  penalty,  and 
one  is  accordingly  inflicted — short  in  its  duration,   therefore  in- 
sufiicient  for  imorovement — light,  perhaps,  in  its  nature,  but  last- 
ing in  its  degraaation.     And  to  what  can  the  re-conviction  with 
so  much  reason   be  ascribed  as  to  a  previous  imprisonment,  which 
deprived  the  convict  of  self-respect  and  of  reputation  ;  and  having 
despoiled  him   of  these  occasional    safeguards  of  honesty,   gave 
adaitional  power  to  temptation  when   again  presented,  whilst  it 
afforded  no  opportunity  for  that  correctional   discipline  by  which 
the  offender  might  have  been  restored,  and  his  relapse  prevented. 
The  law  then  provides  a  more  severe  punishment  for  consequences 
of  which  it  has  been  itself  the  cause.*  **  f 

The  Beparl  of  Lieutenant-Col.  Jebb^  is  not  so  depressing  as 
one  might  suppose  from  the  frequent  paragraphs  appearing  in 
the  newspapers,  recording  the  outrages  committed  oy  convicts 
liberated  on  tickets-of-leave.  It  is  s^ted,  by  Colonel  Jebb, 
that  944  prisoners  were  released  from  8th  OctobeCi  1853,  to 
27th  June  1854|  and  that  of  these,  oi%  4  Uoenoes  haye  been 
revoked.  He  contends  that  if  80,  or  75  per  cent,  of  sucb  per- 
sons  as  our  convicts  exist  bj  honest  means  after  liberation,  it 
would  leave  no  cause  of  alarm.  He  adds,  that  such  men  as 
these,  when  first  set  free,  afler  a  long,  forced  abstinence  from 
tobacco  and  spirits,  may,  by  analogy  with  the  army  and  navjr, 

t  "  Hints  on  Imprisonment  and  Penal  Labour  in  Meliora,  Second 
Series.    Edited  by  Viscount  Ingestre.** 
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he  excn^  &xr  exoesBes.  With  rtgaii  to  rekpsee,  he  states 
that  of  the  lesser  criminalsj  amounting  to  7^4S6,  confined 
daring  the  year  in  Tothill  Fields  pnaon^  4^086  were  reeommit* 
tals — thererore^  we  should,  in  i'  common  justice/'  consider  such 
figures  as  these  before  passing  judgment  upon  the  ticket-of- 
leave  system.  He  concludes  bj  stating^  *'  the  true  test  will  be 
the  number  of  licences  revoked  for  infraction  of  the  conditions^ 
many  of  which  are  not  cognizable  bj  law,  and  the  number  of 
men  on  licence  who  are  recommitted  to  prison  for  fresh  oflenees 
of  a  very  grave  character." 

Secondly,  he  contends  that  the  system  of  making  the  period 
of  release,  during  the  term  of  punish mentj  dependent  upon  the 
good  conduct  of  the  prisoner^  is  of  the  chiefest  importance,  as 
it  keeps  alive  that  strongest  incentive  to  reformation^  at  all 
events  to  its  appearance,  hope.  In  this  he  is  fully  supported 
by  the  evidence  of  the  Keports  of  the  Governor  and  Chaplain 
of  P^rkhurst  Prison.  The  Governor  writes,  that  when  the 
boys  beheved  last  year  that  no  tickets  of  leave  were  to  be 
granted,  they  were  restless  and  dissatisfied.  On  this  point  he 
adds: — 

''This  disadvantage  kept  the  better  inclined  lads  under  the 
depressing  influence  of  continually  disappointed  hopes,  and  afforded 
to  the  vicious  and  ill-disposed  a  plausible  ground  for  taunting  and 
discouraging  their  better  behaved  comrades,  to  whom  they  would 
aarcastically  remark—'  Where  is  the  use  of  striving  to  do  well ;  you 
may  just  as  well  so  on  as  we  do,  for  you  will  not  get  your  liberty 
any  sooner  by  good  conduct  ?'  As  boys  are  always  ready  credulously 
to  receive  and  to  yield  themselves  to  the  influence  of  statements 
made  by  their  comrades,  it  could  not  be  a  subject  of  wonder  that  some 
who  had  striven  zealously  and  resolutely  for  a  considerable  time  to 
behave  well  in  the  midst  of  temptation,  opposition,  and  scoffing  from 
depraved  associates,  became  at  length  disheartened,  and,  seeing  no 
near  prospect  of  release  from  prison,  relaxed  in  their  efforts  t<5  main- 
tain uniformly  and  constantly  a  hi^h  standard  of  good  conduct. 
This  was  remarkably  the  case  durmg  the  summer  months,  from 
May  to  September,  the  season  when  boys  have  generally  been  em- 
barked in  former  years  with  tickets-of  leave  for  the  Colonies.  The 
disappointment  and  consequent  restlessness  of  the  prisoners  then 
involved  an  increase  of  the  reports  for  misconduct  beyond  tt® 
average  number.  When  it  became  known  in  November,  that  boys 
selected,  under  certain  conditions,  for  license,  would  be  liberated  in 
Bneland,  the  opening  this  gate  of  hope  produced  a  great  andim- 
memate  diminution  ofthe  number  of  irr^^arities  and  transgressions 
of  the  rules.*' 

This  statement,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  not  in  support  of  the 
principle  of  unchanging  sentences,  ^s  advocated  bj  mr.  Field ; 
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but  then  it  may  be  objected,  that  not  one  of  those  boys  had 
been  treated  as  Mr.  Fiela  contends  all  prisoners  should  be  treat- 
ed ;  and  that  in  fact  not  one  of  these  convicts  thus  acting  was 
fit  to  be  released,  and  we  will  not  deny  the  perfect  truth  and 
justice  of  the  objection. 

A  very  valued  friend,  in  writing  to  us  of  Mr.  Field's  pam- 
phlet, observes — 

"  He  is  right  in  opposing  short  imprisonments,  which  give  no  time 
for  assured  reformation,  hat  he  is  wrong  in  considering  that  a  fixed 
time  is  desirable,  because  it  evidently  takes  away  a  great  spur  u* 
improvement.  Again,  he  is  right  in  drawing  the  distinction  between 
a  good  prisoner  and  a  spod  man,  but  he  is  wrong  in  confoundii^ 
the  characters  of  each.  By  a  eood  prisoner  I  understand  a  man  who 
falls  into  the  routine  of  prison  life  with  facility,  is  obedient  to  its  rules, 
outwardly  submissive,  and  who  performs  the  not  over  difficult  tasks 
which  are  usually  the  only  ones  imposed' upon  him,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  officers,  and  lastly,  who  cultivates  the  good  opinion  of  the 
Chaplain  by  expertness  in  all  that  belongs  to  ritual,  and  by  somewhat 
of  exuberance  in  all  that  belongs  to  religious  profession.  A  good 
man  is  another  creature.  His  desires  are  changed  and  his  hMts 
have  conformed  themselves  to  this  reformation  in  the  inner  man,  and 
above  all,  he  has  acauired  the  power  of  self-control,  in  short  be  has, 
attained  to  the  resolution  and  to  the  ability  of  self-support  and  self- 
government.  Now  this  conquest  is  not  to  be  made  without  hard 
fighting  against  counteracting  motives.  The  means  of  acquiring  good 
habits  must  be  given  to  hitn,  and  above  all  habits  that  of  industry. 
He  must  therefore  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  daily  labour  in  some 
useful  avocation  which  he  may  turn  to  account  after  he  shall  regain 
his  liberty.  He  must  have  some  freedom  of  action  even  in  gaol,  or 
how  is  he  to  learn  the  art  of  self-government,  and  when  the  means  for 
reforming  his  habits  have  thus  been  given  to  him,  the  stimulus  must 
also  be  furnished,  and  none  other  is  so  powerful  on  the  human  mind 
as  the  panting  after  the  outside  of  the  gaol.  Let  him  then  work  his 
way  out,  that  is,  let  his  industry  move  him  forwards  while  his  failures 
from,  time  to  time  in  his  duties  of  economy,  restraint  of  temper,  &c, 
make  him  fall  from  time  to  time  backwards ;  and  when  I  say  that  he  is 
to  work  himself  out,  I  mean  that  the  gate  is  to  be  opened  to  him  when 
the  balance  of  his  gains  over  his  losses  has  arisen  to  a  certain  height." 

Having  given  Mr.  Field's  opinions  at  full  lengthy  and  agree- 
ing as  they  do,  in  many  points  with  our  own,  we  have  thought 
it  right  to  insert  such  opposite^  or  dissenting  opinions  as  have 
reached  us.  We  must,  however,  admit,  that  on  each  side  mach 
may  be  written,  and  if  hope  is  to  be  kept  alive,  and  the  period  of 
punishment  is  to  be  shortened«*provided  convicts  shall  conduct 
themselves  well,  it  is  of  very  great  importance  that  they  shall 
not,  by  that  hypocritical  observance  of  all  that  can  please  the 
prison  authorities,  obtain  pardon  by  a  seeming  reformation,  that 
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is,  that  they  shall  not  be  pardoned  as  ''good  men/'  when  only 
good  prisoners.  The  whole  difficulty  lies  in  this  last  indicated 
question — How  am  I  to  know  the  reformed  man?  And 
beyond  all  doubt  Mr.  Field's  plan  will,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  sentence  send  forth,  if  any  human  beings  can  do  it,  reform- 
ed  men ;  but  then  many  of  these  may  have  been  reformed 
long  before  the  completion  of  the  period  for  which  they  were 
originally  sentenced ;  and  thus  it  will  come  to  pass  that  what  Mr. 
Becorder  Hill  has  called  ^'a  waste  of  human  suffering''  is 
incurred,  and  the  first  fruits  of  repentance  may  wither  because 
neglected.  In  fact  the  whole  question  resolves  itself  into 
this — Our  Convicts  are  to  be  reformed — there  are  two  systems 
pursued,  the  first  that  of  strict,  stem  justice;  the  second  one  of 
justice,  and  of  discrimination, — the  first  may  lead  to  despair- 
ing impenitence,  the  second  to  presumptuous  hypocrisy.  On  botli 
sides  there  are  difficulties — we  but  record  opinion  sand  facts. 

But,  it  may  very  reasonably  be  asked — is  Ireland  attempting 
nothing  in  the  good  cause  of  Beformatory  Schools  and  of  the 
amendment  of  Prison  Discipline  ?  Truly  she  is^  but  entirely 
through  government  agency. 

We  have  now  three  Commissioners  of  Convict  Prisons,  most 
earnest  and  active  in  all  the  duties  of  their  important  Com- 
mission, and  in  none  more  than  in  the  Reformation  of 
Juvenile  Offenders,  in  the  reclaiming  of  "The  City  Arab." 
It  is  as  yet  too  soon  to  write  of  these  things,  but  before  three 
months  shall  have  passed,  a  system  will  have  been  organized, 
placing  the  whole  management  of  Juvenile  Convicts  on  a  safe 
and  reasonable  basis.  "  To  quote  facts  and  figures  now,  in 
support  of  the  Beformatory  System,  or  the  Separate  System," 
said  an  Irish  Commissioner  to  us  a  few  days  since,  "is  a  waste 
of  time,  paper,  and  words,  the  systems  are  proved  and  admitted, 
we  want  only  the  men  with  wills."* 

There  are,  however,  certain  Boards  of  Commissioners  in 
Ireland,  possessing  almost  unlimited  power,  who  can  aid  us 
effectually  ;  and,  chief,  and  first,  and  most  powerful  of  these  is 
The  Poor  Law  Commission  Board.  With  officers  trained,  with 
clever  and  experienced  Inspectors,  with  buildings  in  all  parts  of 
Ireland  admirably  adapted  for  such  schools  as  tiiosc  we  claim, 
the  Poor  Law  Unions  of  Ireland  are  precisely  calculated  for  the 
formation  of  District?  for  Beformatory  School  purposes.  The 
evidence  of  Mr.  Corry  Connellan,  and  of  Mr.  Senior,  as  quoted 

*  See  post,  p.  Ix 
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in  onr  last  Becord,  and  of  Iiient.  Col.  Jebb^  as  quoted  in  the 
present^  all  show  how  much  can  be  effected  by  the  eo-operation  of 
the  Poor  Law  Guardians  and  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissionen. 
Make  the  Unions  subject  to  the  support  of  all  criminal  juveniles 
whose  parents  cannot  be  responsible ;  pass^  for  this  coan^,  a 
stringent  Vagrant  Law,  and  let  all  children  who  live  by  b^ging 
be  considered  criminals  of  the  lightest  class^  and  send  them  by 
force  of  positive  law  to  workhouses^  if  we  cannot  have  Befor- 
matories — for  young  persons.    This  will  be  a  revolution  in  oar 
system^  it  may  be  at  the  outset  a  source  of  increased  ezpeofie, 
but   it  will  he  in  the  future^  a  saving  of  moral  waste,  a 
saving  of  vast  sums  to  the  counties  and  to  the  Unions.    'Hie 
excellent  system  of  juvenile  training  carried  out  in  the  Mount- 
joy  prison,  under  the  inspection  of  Captains  Knight,  Ciofton, 
and  of  that  esteemed  gentleman,  Mr.  Lentaigne,  forms  a  most 
admirable  model  for  sJl  onr  county  prisons,  and  for  our  Poor 
Law  Union  Boards.     However,  until  our  system  of  convict 
support  is  assimilated  to  that  of  England,  where  every  convicted 
pnsoner  is  paid  for  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  all  the  efforta 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Convict  prisons  mnst  be  cramped, 
confined,  and  thwarted.     We  most  earnestly  hope  that  this 
condition  of  affairs  mav  not  continue ;  with  enlightened  Com* 
missioners,  untainted  by  theories  or  by  crotchets,  it  is  pitiable 
to  reflect  that  these,  and  all  who  desire  to  see  the  Beformatoryj 
and  Separate  systems  carried  out  in  Ireland  are  driven  to 
attempt  these  things  as  beat  they  can,  unaided  by  the  legisla- 
ture, and  forced  to  work  with  gaol  governors  who  are,  in  most 
cases,  but  fitted  to  be  the  turnkeys  of  well  conducted  prisons;, 
or  at  best  but  booking  clerks  in  a  parcel  office — whwe  to 
keep  all  safe,  to  lose  nothing,  is  the  best  recommendation. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  record  that,  during  the  quar- 
ter, the  Question  of  Juvenile  Beformation  has  received  very 
considerable  aid  from  the  Irish  newsnaper  press.  Moat  of 
the  English  reports  of  meetings  on  tne  subject  have  been 
condensed  in  Saundertf  Newsletter,  and  in  the  provisoes, 
several  journals  have  explained  the  objects  of  the  movement 
Amongst  these  we  would  particularly  name  Tke  TSMerarjf  Free 
Press,  which  has  devoted  several  "  leaders/'  to  the  advocacy 
of  the  question,  and  which  will,  we  hope,  be  continued ;  and 
at  a  recent  Meeting  of  the  Clonmel  Literary  Society,  attend- 
ed by  several  of  the  most  influential  inhabitants  of  that 
important  town,  the  capital  of  the  great  county  Tipperary,  a 
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most  able,  doqnent,  and  important  essay,  on  the  Treatment  , 
of  Javenile  Criminals,  was  read  by  Mr.  William  Hackett, 
Barrister-at-Lav  :  and  more  recently,  the  Sources  of  Crime 
were  taken  as  the  subject  of  debate.  On  both  occasions  the 
deepest  interest  was  evinced  in  these  topics  by  the  members 
of  the  Society.  These  are  cheering  facts,  and  the  example 
set  by  theClonmel  Literary  Society  is  worthy  the  notice  and 
imitation  of  more  pretentions  towns,  snch  as  Cork,  Belfast, 
Limerick,  and  above  all,  Dublin.  We  do  not  contend  that 
the  inhabitants  of  these  cities  should  become  practical  philan* 
tbropists  individually — but  we  do  contend  for  all  expressed 
by  Mr.  Hackett,  when  he  said : — 

"  I  do  not  desire  to  argue  that  each  of  you  should  be  called 
upon  to  bestow  personal  exertion  in  the  prevention  or  refor- 
mation of  juvenUe  crime,  but  I  do  wish  that  you  should  con- 
tribute towards  creating  public  opinion  on  tlie  subject — ^that 
you  should  exhibit  the  deep  conviction  which  a  community 
entertains,  that  there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  legisktion — 
wisely  and  prudently  devised — to  meet  and  stem  the  torrent, 
-which  even  amongst  ourselves,  is  daily  swelling,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  social  order,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  character 
of  our  country  and  its  people." 

Towards  the  close  of  this  quarter,  many  excellent  publica* 
tions  were  placed  before  us,  all  supporting  the  Reformatory 
School  Movement.  Amongst  these  we  mav  mention  a  new 
fortnightly  journal,  entitled  Tie  PhilantAroptsty  A  Record  of 
Social  Amelioration^  and  Journal  of  the  Charitable  Institutions, 
We  would  also  record  the  appearance  of  an  excellent  little 
book,  twelfth  of  the  series  of  Edinburgh  Temperance  Tracts,  eti' 
tiileA  Juvenile  Delinquency,  the  Fruit  of  Parental  Intemperance, 
by  Miss  Carpenter.  Although  not  published  as  yet,  we  may 
record  the  oelivery  of  a  lecture  on  Mettray,  revisited,  by 
Mr.  Bobert  Uall,  the  Becorder  of  Doncaster.  His  recent 
most  severe  accident,  from  which,  however,  he  is  now  hap- 
pfly  lecovering,  has  alone  prevented  the  publication  of  this 
leoture ;  we  hope  most  sincerely  that  when  Mr.  Uall  shall 
be  restored  to  health  he  will  give  to  the  country  the  results  of 
his  visit,  and  if  further  proof  of  the  exceUence  of  the 
Mettray  system  be  needed,  it  will  be  found,  as  we  know,  in 
the  experiences  of  Mr.  Hall,  who  unites  to  a  genuine  chris- 
tian philanthropy  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a 
sound  and  logical  understanding,  and  from  rare  powers  of  ear- 
nest investigation  and  never-tiring  personal  examination. 
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Mr.  Becorder  Hill,  has,  however,  come  forward  at  the 
close  of  this  quarter,  as  he  came  forward  at  its  commence- 
ment^ the  advocate  of  Mettray  and  of  its  training.  In  the 
February  number  of  that  most  able  quarterly,  Tke  Law 
Seview,  he  addressed  a  most  admirable  letter*  to  Mr.  C.  B. 
Adderley,  M.  P.,  explaining  the  vast  benefits  conferred  upon 
France  by  Mettray,  and  urging  upon  Mr.  Adderley  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  continually  in  view  the  adaptability  of 
most  of  the  Mettray  rules  to  English  Reformatories.  And 
when  one  comes  to  read  this  letter,  to  contemplate  the  great 
good  done  by  Mettray  to  France;  the  noble  characters  of 
those  who  designed  it,  and  who  carried  out  every  principle  ; 
the  never-flagging  zeal,  the  whole  heart  devotion,  the  glorious 
faith  of  M.  Demetz,  he  wonders  that,  for  the  glory  of  France, 
for  the  pride  of  having  produced  so  noble  an  institution,  the 
subvention  is  not  doubled,  as  a  matter  of  national  honor— or 
of  national  foresight — if  the  nobler  feeling  cannot  prevail. 

Mr.  Hill  commences  his  letter  by  stating  to  Mr.  Adderley, 
that  he  addresses  him  as  the  leader  of  the  Reformatory  Move- 
ment, in  Parliament,  and  in  the  country,  and  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  urging, — 

*•  The  great  advantage  which  would  arise  from  every  person  who 
is  called  upon  to  act  an  important  part  in  such  an  enterprise,  re- 
pairing to  Mettray,  not  merely  for  a  visit  of  an  hour  or  two,  but 
with  the  intention  of  studying  the  subject  of  his  inquiries  fully  and 
completely ;  and  on  the  spot  at  which  he  will  find  in  successful 
action,  almost  every  expedient  hitherto  devised  to  secure  gentiine 
and  permanent  reformation. 

The  Colume,  as  it  is  called^  is  placed  in  a  rural  district,  about 
five  miles  from  Tours*  which  city  is  connected  with  Paris  by  rail- 
way. Mettray  then  may  be  reached  from  the  capital  by  a  day's 
journey,  and  the  traveller  will  find  a  convenient  hotel  close  at 
hand. 

In  the  surviving  founder,  M.  De  Metz,  he  will  discover  a  suflScient 
explanation  of  the  high  excellence  which  Mettray  has  attuned. 
He  can  scarcely  be  long  in  the  society  of  that  extraordinary  per- 
son without  seeing  that  he  is  urged  on  by  a  philanthropy  so  intense 
as  to  have  become  a  passion,  which  mi^ht  be  as  injurious  as  it  is 
beneficial,  were  it  not  under  the  dominion  of  the  soundest  jndgw 
ment. 

"  The  inquirer  will  soon  perceive  that  M.  De  Meta  is  not  the 
man  to  rest  satisfied  w.ith  simply  guning  the  affections  of  his  lads. 
Permanent  reformation  is  not  an  afi^Eur  of  sentiment  alone,  even 
when  that  sentiment  is  founded  on  Christian  impressions,  but  one 

^  Since  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  Cash,  London^  price  Sd. 
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of  Ohristian  sentiment  enlightened  by  knowledge  and  confirmed  by 
habit,  and  above  all  habits,  by  that  of  industry.  Here,  again,  the 
inquirer  will  have  much  to  observe — how  many  motives  are  brought 
into  operation  at  Mettray  to  promote  good  habits  of  conduct! 
First,  the  selfish  interests  are  appealed  to  as  those  which  operate 
upon  all,^  from  the  lowest  in  moral  condition  to  the  highest.  Good 
conduct  is  of  course  rewarded  and  its  opposite  punished.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  a  resort  to  these  principles ;  it  is  made  everywhere : 
nevertheless  much  may  be  lenmed  in  studying  their  skilful  applica. 
tion  at  Mettray.  But  Mettray  would  be  very  inferior  to  what  it 
is  were  the  selfish  interests  alone  regarded.  Let  the  inquirer  mark 
the  constant  appeal  to  the  highest  feelings,  'temporal  as  well  as 
eternal.  I  would  speak  here  of  the  social  interests  and  their  cul- 
tivation. The  five  or  six  hundred  youths  at  Mettray,  while  they 
form  one  community,  are,  as  it  is  known,  divided  into  many  families, 
the  members  of  each  family  having,  to  a  great  extent,  common 
interests.  For  instance,  everv  week  an  account  is  taken  in  order 
to  ascertain  which  family  has  Wst  obeved  the  laws  and  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  colonh^'in  short,  which  family  has  been  the  best 
citizens  of  the  little  commonwealth.  And  the  most  deserving 
family  is  honoured  with  some  appropriate  reward,  say  the  possession 
of  the  colonial  banner — a  distinction  highly  prized,  as  might  be 
expected,  by  the  youth  of  a  gallant  and  sensitive  people.  I  must 
here  pause  for  a  moment  to  guard  myself  against  being  supposed 
to  hold  up  every  expedient  at  Mettray  as  fitted  for  importation  into 
England.  These  expedients  were  devised  bv  Frenchmen,  and  are 
adapted  with  exquisite  skill  to  the  pecufarities  of  the  French 
character.  We  must  look  to  the  principle,  and  seek  out  English 
equivalents  to  bring  it  into  action  at  home.  Nothing  is  so  sure 
of  failure  as  mere  servile  copying.  The  musician  Paganini  was 
observed  by  his  brother  artists  to  draw  wonderful  tones  from  his 
violin  by  means  of  a  bow,  which  having  been  fractured  was  repaired 
with  a  splicing  of  green  silk  thread  ;  and  his  rivals  were  some  of 
them  accused  of  breaking  their  bows  wilfully  for  the  purpose  of 
tying  them  up  again  after  the  exact  fashion  of  Paganini  (green  silk 
and  all),  in  the  fallacious  hope  of  obtaining  a  similar  command 
over  their  instruments.  By  the  arrangement  of  which  I  was 
speaking,  strong  social  feelings  are  brought  into  nlav.  Each  lad  is 
conscious  that  default  on  his  part  will  not  only  brin^  ill  conse- 
quences on  himself,  but  on  his  family ;  while  on  their  side  his 
brethren  have  strong  motives,  by  watchfulness,  exhortation,  and 
above  all  by  example,  to  keep  ciim  in  the  right  path.  My  time, 
and  your  patience,  would  botl  be  exhausted  long  before  I  could 
enumerate  a  tithe  of  the  admir**  de  appliances  of  one  kind  or  other 
which  may  be  witnessed  in  operation  at  Mettray.  The  result  is, 
that  every  variety  of  mind  is  wrought  upon  by  every  variety  of 
good  motive,  none  of  them  violent  in  their  action,  but  none  of 
them  for  a  moment  relaxing  their  influence.  Thus  the  habits  of 
an  idle  and  vagabond  life  are  gradually  changed  into  those  of 
settled  industrv,  and  an  amount  of  labour  (profitable  labour  be  it 
remembered)  is  thus  got  out  of  the  lads  wnich  would  be  yielded 
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to  no  amount  of  severity,— -labour,  too,  fuU  of  pleasant  associations^ 
and  gpradually  producing  habits  which  secure  the  crowning  result, 
.^permanent  refornuition.  Now  this  permanent  reformation,  as 
regards  the  proportion  of  youths  attaimng  it,  rises  to  a  height  far 
beyond  what  I  myself,  or,  as  I  believe,  any  one  of  us  ever  dreamed 
of  in  our  most  sanguine  moments.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  colonie 
become  honest  and  useful  members  of  society,  and  with  regard  to 
the  ten  per  cent.,  their  conduct  is  generally  much  better  than 
could  reasonably  have  been  expected  but  for  the  effects  produced 
upon  them  at  Mettray.*  And  this  brings  me  to  the  question,  how 
are  those  facts  ascertained  ?  Because  it  was  during  the  investiga- 
tion to  which  this  inquiry  so  naturally  leads  that  mj  intense 
admiration  of  the  eolome  had  its  main  growth.  I  was  taken  by  one 
of  the  able  and  exemplary  young  men  who  form  the  staff  of  teachers 
at  Mettray,  into  their  comptabiWe,  and  there  I  was  permitted  to 
examine  a  system  of  accounts  perfectly  marvellous,  for  the  detailed 
information  they  gave  of  everything  done  in  the  ookme.  Rach  lad's 
history— I  might  almost  say  diary — was  recorded  and  preserved. 
Each  youth  when  he  quits  Mettray  is  put  under  the  care  of  a 
patron— some  benevolent  person  residing  near  the  employer  to 
whom  the  quondam  colonut  is  consigned.  This  patron  repoirts 
periodically  on  the  character  of  his  ward,  and  thus  the  institution 
exercises  a  superintendanoe  over  its  former  members,  extending 
through  many  years,  and  registers  their  conduct.  Such  a  provision 
for  the  discovery  of  fulures  struck  me  as  implying,  first,  a  thorough 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  conductors  as  to  what  is  the  true 
test  of  the  genuine  success  of  an  institution  of  this  nature;  and, 
secondly,  an  earnest  desire  that  their  own  institution  should  gain 
no  reputation  but  what  it  righteously  deserved.  Let  me  aYow  that 
I  recognise  in  this  admirable  provision  a  moral  tone  in  the  conduct 
of  aiEurs,  which  some  experience  teaches  me  to  believe  is  not  of 
every-day  occurrence. 

But  I  must  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close.  I  feel  at  this 
moment,  somewhat  painfuUy,  how  impossible  it  ia  to  convey  by 
words  (impossible  to  me,  at  least),  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
knowledge  to  be  obtained  by  a  visit  to  Mettray ;  and,  above  all 
knowledge,  those  impressions  upon  the  mind  and  the  affections 
(which,  whether  the  metaphysicians  would  call  them  knowledge  or 
not)  are  invaluable  to  the  possessor.  But  the  more  difficult  the 
task  of  transferring  these  results  from  head  to  head  by  the  tongue 
or  the  pen,  so  much  the  more  important  is  it  that  the  inquirer 
should  see,  hear,  and  feel  for  himself.  Again,  Mettray  has  now 
a  history.  It  is  fifteen  years  old, — an  ample  space  of  time  to  sub- 
mit all  results  to  the  full  test  of  experience.  No  similar  institution 
in  England  now  existing  has  g^ne  through  the  same  ordeal. 
Stretton-on-Dunsmore  has  closed  its  useful  life,  and  has  passed 


*  **  By  the  report  of  the  '  Glasgow  House  of  Bef^  for  Boya»'  for 
the  year  1854,  just  published,  I  learn  that  the  results  A  that  admirable 
institution  are  most  gratifying  :  and  yet  it  suffers  for  want  of  funda  V* 
See  this  Report,  ante.     £n. 
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awaj,  to  my  deep  concern  and  mortification.  The  fall  of  any  one 
reformatory  establishment,  for  whatever  reason,  is  a  '  heavy  blow 
and  a  ?reat  discouragement'  to  us.  Every  fact  which  reqmres  to 
be  explained  away,  is  a  sad  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  new  opinions. 
We  have  only  to  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the  shock  whicn  every 
existing  institution  amon^  us  and  every  one  struggling  into  birth, 
would  receive  by  the  closing  of  Met  tray,  were  sucn  an  event  possi* 
ble,  to  feel  how  it  behoves  us  to  labour,  in  season  and  out  of  sea^ 
son,  to  guard  against  any  one  of  our  home  experiments  turning 
out  unsuccessful.  And  unsuocessftd  some  of  them  must  be,  unless 
the  founders  and  conductors  imbue  themselves  far  more  deeply 
than  they  have  hitherto  done  with  sound  reformatory  principles ; 
and  unless,  too,  they  obtain  far  greater  familiarity  than  they  at 
present  possess,  with  the  expedients  which  have  been  devised  in 
various  countries  for  accomplishing  the  great  and  most  dtffienlt 
object  before  them.  No  Manommedan  believes  more  devoutly  in 
the  efficacy  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  than  I  do  in  one  to  Mettray." 

These  observations  from  one  so  folly  informed  upon  the 
Befonnatoiy  question  as  Mr.  Hill,  are  of  the  Teiy  greatest  im- 

Sortance,  not  alone  to  all  friends  of  the  movement  in  those 
jngdoms,  but  likewise  in  France.  The^  show  how  highly 
one  most  capable  of  judging  values  the  institation ;  they  show 
to  opponents,  open  and  covert,  that  Mr.  Hill  values  the  system, 
solely  and  entirely  because  it  is  successful,  having  neither 
crotchets  nor  theories  of  his  own  to  support. 

Mettray  and  M.  Demetz,  nalarallj  suggest  the  name  of  Mr. 
Nash  and  the  London  Colonial  Training  Institution  and 
Kagged  Dormitory.  We  have  already*  given,  at  length,  the 
history  and  position  of  this  English  city-Mettray.  "We  refer 
to  the  institution  now,  as,  during  the  quarter,  January  Slst, 
a  meeting  was  held  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Institution,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  leave  of  a  number  of  the  inmates,  about 
to  emigrate  to  America.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  President, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  the  assembly  was  addressed  by  the 
Chairman,  by  Mr.  Nash,  the  Hon.  A.  Kinnaird,  Mr.  Wood, 
Rev.  Mr.  White,  and  Mr.  Vere  Foster.  One  of  the  emigrants 
returned  thanks  for  the  benefits  extended  to  him  and  to  his 
fellow  emigrants  by  the  Institution ;  and  the  "  Sanctu  /'  led 
by  the  organ,  was  sung,  followed  by  ''  God  save  the  Queen,^* 
with  hearty  cheering  between  each  verse.t 

The  success  crowning  Mr.  Nash*s  efforts,  suggests  the  great 


•  See  ••Ibmh    Qdabterlt    Review/*   Vol.    IV.  No.   14,    Art. 
*  Beformatory  and  Kagged  Schoob.'* 
t  See  "  The  Philanthropist,'*  Ko.  2.  p.  28. 
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importance  of  commencing  all  private  Eeforraatories  with  only 
a  small  number  of  pupils :  thus  it  was  that  the  Count  Von  der 
Becke  commenced  at  Dusselthal ;  thus  Wicheren  at  the  Bauh 
Haus ;  thus  Mr.  Ellis,  now  master  of  Saltley,  commenced. 
Mr.  Ellis,  vrites  a  contributor  to  Tke  Philanthroput^  was  **  a 
shoemaker  residing  in  Albany  St.,  Regent's  Park,  who,  under 
the  impulse  of  religious  feeling  for  the  unfortunate,  took  a 
number  of  delinquents  under  his  care  for  the  purpose  of  reform* 
ing  them.  Four  years  ago  he  began  with  two,  to  whom  he 
assigned  certain  rations.  The  first  movement  was  an  act  of 
self-denial  on  their  part.  In  order  to  secure  the  admission  of 
a  companion,  who  could  not  otherwise  be  provided  for,  they 
agreed  that  their  rations  should  be  divided  with  him  ;  and  on 
these  terms  he  was  admitted.  Soon  after  the  number  was 
increased  to  fifteen,  and  with  tins  number  Mr.  EUia  contiDoed 
most  successfully.  The  boys  were  most  industrious,  and  only 
one  was  guilty  of  any  offence  /'  and  having  brought  his  little 
Beformatory  to  this  perfection,  the  London  slioemaker,  (worthy 
to  be  the  brother  tradesman  of  John  Pounds,  the  Portsmouth 
cobbler,  and  the  founder  of  the  first  industrial  feeding  scho j1,) 
was  induced,  by  Mr.  Adderley,  to  accept  thegMastership  of 
Saltley. 

These  facts  all  prove  the  necessity  for  beginning  Keformatory 
Schools  with  small  numb^s  of  pupils;  and  to  this  subject  Mr. 
Becorder  Hill,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Brougham,  adverted,  urging 
the  point  most  strongly.  This  portion  of  the  letter  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  philanthropic  and  excellent  gentleman,  Mr.  Archi. 
bald  Preutice,of  Manchester,  who  wrote  the  following  admirable 
letter  to  a  friend,  and  as  it  contains  an  interesting  account  of 
a  Beformatory  established  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  we 
have  obtained  permission  to  insert  it  here  : — 

•«  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  2Srd  January,  1855. 

Sir, 

In  Mr.  HiU*8  letter  to  Lord  Brougham,  he  adverts  to  the^necessity 
of  admitting  pupils  slowly  into  the  reformatory  schools. 

In  1624, 1  became  a  journalist.  I  had  occasion  sometimes  to  attend 
the  magistrates'  courts,  and  my  heart  was  pained  to  see  the  difficulty 
of  dealing  with  juvenile  delinquents. 

In  1827,  I  accompanied  the  late  Lady  Carnegie,  to  see  a  school  she 
had  established  in  Edinburgh.  Previously  one  had  been  opened  for 
some  thirty,  or  forty  '  City  Arabs.'  They  were  all  bad  to  start  tocM* 
and  their  congregation  only  made  them  worse.  They  broke-out  of 
their  house  in  the  night,  and  robbed  all  their  neighbourhood.  The 
scheme  was  abandoned.     Lady  Carnegie  had  more  sense  than  to  give 
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Up  a  tbtng  because  H  was  difficult,  she  found  one  lad  and  put  him 
under  the  care  of  a  shoe-maker,  who  had  been  a  soldier — a  pious 
man.  The  boj  soon  began  to  like  bis  employment  and  the  conver- 
sation of  his  teacher.  Another  boy  was  then  introduced,  who  had 
two  teachers,  the  master  and  the  boy  first  admitted.  In  a  short  time 
a  third  was  introduced  with  happy  effect.  New  pupils  then  came  into 
a  pure  moral  atmosphere.  The  school  existed  some  years,  and  some 
of  the  boys  had  been  sent  out  into  the  world  and  did  well.  When  I 
came  home  I  wrote  upon  the  matter,  in  my  newspaper,  and  some  half- 
dozen  gentlemen  offered  to  subscribe  £100  each,  to  make  a  trial  in 
this  fantily  way.  But  one  of  them  was  a  magistrate  and  he  mentioned 
the  matter  at  the  sessions.  Four  magistrates  and  the  Chaplain  of 
the  Gaol  were  appointed  to  carry  the  thing  out.  But  they  wanted  a 
great  reformatory  school,  and  could  not  agree  how  to  go  about  it, 
and  thus  never  did  anything. 

One  instance  will  show  the  effect  of  the  tone  of  the  school.  A  boy 
was  introduced  who  in  the  absence  of  the  shoe-maker,  swore  and  used 
slang  language.  One  of  the  boys  said,  *  we  cannot  have  that  here. 
We  are  here  to  become  better  boys.  It  would  be  using  the  kind 
folks  very  ill  if  we  did  not  try  to  behave  ourselves.' 

The  old  man  deliehted  greatly  in  his  pupils,  and  they  loved  and 
respected  him.  He  had  what  you  call '  a  mysterious  power  over  the 
young.'  He  was  able  to  teach,  but  what  was  more,  he  was  apt  to 
teach.  It  was  his  mission — such  teachers  are  not  made  but  Dom. 
No  system  can  produce  them. 

With  these  views  I  rejoice  to  see  your  opinions  as  to  the  necessity 
of  beginning  with  few  pupils. 

I  am  respectfully,  Sir, 
Your  ooedient  Servant, 
A.  Prbnticb. 

P.  S.  The  school  attracted  little  notice  and  gained  no  support, 
and  at  Lady  Carnegie's  death  it  was  closed." 

In  our  last  Quarterly  Becord  we  referred  to  the  Bristol 
Bagged  School  known  as  St.  James's  Back — and  from  the 
Eighth  Annual  Eeport,  now  before  us,  we  learn  that — 

''The  opinion  of  the  Committee  with  regard  to  the  School,  is  confirm, 
ed  by  that  of  Joseph  Bowstead,  Esq.,  Her  Majesty'  Inspector.  At  the 
Spring  examination  he  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  state  of  the 
School,  and  his  desire  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  Committee,  especially 
in  obtaining  assistance  from  the  Committee  of  council  on  Education, 
more  suited  to  the  needs  of  such  Schools  than  can  be  obtained  under 
the  existing  minutes.  The  subject  of  stipendiary  monitors  wa 
brought  under  his  notice,  and  the  draft  of  a  memorial  to  the  Com- 
roittee  of  Council,  prepared  by  Miss  Carpenter,  was  submitted  to 
him.  He  entirely  approved  the  memorial,  but  urged  that  it  should 
be  presented  directly  to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  if  possible. 
Circumstances  have  not  vet  favoured  such  presentation,  but  the  fit 
time  when  it  comes  will  be  seized  ;  in  watching  for  which  the  Com* 
mittee  have  the  kind  and  zealous  assistance  of  the  treasurer,  Mr. 
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CommiBsioner  Hill.  These  matters  are'mentioned  here  to  shew  the 
Sense  which  Mr.  Bowstead  entertuned  at  once  as  to  the  wortUness 
and  need  of  the  School  to  have  farther  andgother  aid. 

The  implied  prayer  of  this  memorial  for  stipendiary^monitora  will 
naturallj  cause  enquiry  as  to  the  pupil  teachers  granted  bj  the 
Committee  of  Council,  at  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Bowstead, 
whether  they  are  found  to  answer  in  such  a  School  as  ours  ?  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  the  Report  for  1853,  the  Committee 
mentioned  their  appointment,  but  said  that  it  had  taken  pl«ce  so 
lately  that  they  were  not  able  to  express  any  opinion^as  to.the  sue 
cess  of  the  experiment,  for  such  they  decidedly  held  it  to  be.  The 
pupil  teachers  in  the  Spring  passed  their  examinationy  but  with 
warnings  as  to  the  necessity,  in  future,  for  greater  diligence  and 
higher  proficiency.  Mr.  Andrews  has,  through  the  year,  been  taking 
great  pains  with  them,  and  derotipg  more  than  the  stipulated  time 
to  them,  aided  also  by  Miss  Carpenter.  Whether  they  will  again 
succeed  in  passing  such  an  examination  as  is  required  for  the  second 
year,  under  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  the  Commit- 
tee will  not  venture  to  express  an  opinion :  a  short  time  will  bring 
the  matter  to  actual  proof.  The  Committee  wait  without  anxiety, 
under  the  full  assurance  that  no  endeavour  possible  has  been  wanting, 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Andrews  to  make  the  experiment  snooessfuL  If  it 
should  fidl,  they  trust  they  shall  only  be  stimulated  to  greater  efforts, 
m  some  other  way,  to  bring  the  School  up  to  a  continually  higher 
standard.  They  hope  never  to  be  content  with  thinking  that  very 
little  and  very  impenect  teaching  and  training  is  all  that  is  needed 
for  such  outcasts  of  civilized  Hie  as  those  who  are  the  objects  of 
their  care.  To  bring  what  is  best  to  bear  influentially  upon  what  is 
worst,  so  it  be  done  with  due  consideration,  seems  to  them  in  the 
strictest  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Him  who  came,  in  the  fulness 
of  the  Divine  perfections,  to  seek  and  to  save  th»t  which  was  lost. 

Mr.  Andrews  is  continually  sent  for  to  meet  the  boys  cominff  out 
of  the  Bridewelli  that  they  may  not  at  once  and  certainly  fall  into 
their  old  haunts,  companionship,  and  criminal  modes  of  life.  Oases 
also  frequently  present  themselves  at  the  School,  in  which,  without 
help  and  care,  children  must  inevitably  be  ruined.  It  is  evident 
that,  in  all  these  cases,  and  numerous  others  might  be  adduced,  con- 
siderable outlay  of  money  has  been  made,  for  without  that  no  good 
could  have  been  done.  This  money  has  been  supplied  by  private 
benevolence,  for  the  Committee  have  no  funds  applicable  to  such 
purposes. 

It  is  due  to  Mr*  Andrews  to  say  that,  in  this  most  important  and 
useful  portion  of  his  labours,  he  has  spared  himself  no  trouble,  no 
exertion,  no  anxiety,  no  fatigue,  that  might  make  his  ministration 
thorough  and  successful.  He  has  faithfully  devoted  himself  to 
rescue  these  unfortunate  children  from  the  destruction  which  threat- 
ened them. 

In  August  some  of  the  children  of  the  School  enjoyed  an  excursion 
to  Weston-super-Mare,  and  were  entertained  in  the  Temperance 
Hall,  with  the  children  of  the  British  and  Clifton  E.  S.  Union,  at 
Archdeacon  Law's  expence,  which  the  Committee  record  with  much 
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j^atitude  to  the  Venerable  the  Archdeacon.  They  were  also  much 
indebted,  on  the  same  occasion,  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Bevel,  on  whom 
devolved  the  kind  and  active  management  of  the  affair,  as  also  for 
former  deeds  of  kindness  and  labour  in  the  School. 

In  October  the  children  were  invited  to  a  gratuitous  exhibition  of 
his  Panorama  of  American  Scenery,  by  Mr.  Friend.  Only  the 
children  and  teachers  were  present,  but  Mr.  Friend  most  kindly  and 
patiently  explained  the  whole,  to  the  great  delight  of  his  auditors, 
young  and  mature.  He  was  pleased  also,  at  the  close  of  the  entertain* 
xnent,to  express  his  great  satisfaction  with  the  behaviour  of  the  children. 

It  will  be  seen,  in  the  Treasurer's  Report,  that  a  considerable  sum 
was  obtained  for  the  funds  of  the  School,  by  a  Dramatic  Beading, 
g^ven  most  readily  and  generously  by  George  Wightwick,  Esq.,  and 
at  which  Charles  Knight,  Esq.,  kindly  consented  to  preside.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  say  that,  independently  of  the  pecuniary  ad* 
"vantage  to  the  School,  the  reading  gave  very  great  delight  to  those 
who  had  the  happiness  to  be  present,  or  that  the  roost  cordial  thanks 
of  the  Committee  were  offered  to  Mr.  Wightwick,  for  his,  in  every 
sense,  snoeessful  exertions.  Their  gratitude  to  both  gentlemen  is 
recorded  her^,  with  much  interest  and  a  pleasing  sense  of  duty. 

The  Treasurer's  Beport  also  records  an  enlarged  grant  to  the 
Bchool  from  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  For  this 
they  feel  that  thanks  are  due  not  only  to  My  Lords,  and  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  but  also  to  Joseph  Bowstead,  Esq.,  Her 
Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  by  whose  encouragement  the  Com- 
mittee were  emboldened  to  ask  for  Pupil  Teachers,  and  who  kindly 
presented  the  Industrial  Department  of  the  School  in  its  true  and 
important  light.  This  department  has  been  enlarged  during  the  past 
year,  especially  by  the  training  in  domestic  occupations  now  given 
to  some  of  the  girls,  so  that  there  seems  every  reason  to  hope  that 
it  will,  in.  the  current  year,  at  leasts  maintain  its  hold  upon  their 
Lordship's  approbation. 

The  dinner  on  Christmas  Day  was  enjoyed  as  usual  b^  the  chil- 
dren  of  the  Day  School,  224  partaking  of  it ;  the  Evening  School 
of  170  children  had  a  supper  of  beef  and  plum  pudding  on  the  next 
night.  The  daily  supply  of  soup  lor  the  winter  months  is  also 
continued;  this  and  the  Christmas  treat  being  provided  by  Miss 
Carpenter  from  donations  specially  given  by  friends." 

The  following  table  will  show  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
this  most  excellent  institution  which,  although  nominally  only 
a  Bagged  School,  is  as  folly  and  perfectly  a  Reformatory  as 
many  cases  inserted  in  the  Beport  prove.  We  particularly 
recommend  this  table  to  the  notice,  and  careful  attention  of 
our  Irish  friends  who  are  contemplating  the  establishment  of 
Bagged  Indostrial  feeding  Schools :— 
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At  page  xlix  of  this  Eecord,  we  referred  to  the  enlightened 
and  well-informed  opinions  held  by  our  Irish  Commissioners  of 
Convict  Prisons,  Captains  Crofton,*  Knight^  and  Mr.  Lentaigne, 
npon  the  Reformatory  Question.  We  feel  very  great  pleasure 
in  stating,  that  they  have  just  appointed  Mr.  Edward  M'Gaa- 
ran.  Master  of  the  Andrean  Free  National  School,  Cumber- 
land-street, South,  to  the  Mastership  of  the  Moantjoj  or 
Philipstown  Depots. 

"We  are  gratified  to  find  that  the  Commissioners  have 
elected  an  Irishman,  trained  by  the  Irish  Education  Commis- 
sioners, for  this,  their  first,  and  most  important  appointment. 
It  reflects  credit  on  the  Board  who  appointed  and  on  the  Board 
who  trained — and  those  who  have  read  the  Reports  on  the 
Andrean  School,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  M'Gauran,  and  printed  at 
length,  in  Ths  Irish  Quaute&ly  BiBVIEw,  in  the  paper  on 
"Reformatory  and  Ragged  Schools,"  Vol.  IV.,  No.  14,  p. 
424,  and  in  ''The  Record,"  Vol.  IV.,  No.  16,  will 
fuUv  understand  that  the  appointment  is  one  most  worthy  and 
creditable,  the  appointee  being  quite  up  to  the  mark  of  him 
whom  Mr.  Prentice*  described,  when  he  wrote  of  the  teacher 
in  Lady  Carnegie's  School — "  He  was  alle  to  teach,  but  what 
was  more,  he  was  apt  to  teach.  It  was  his  mission — such 
teachers  are  not   made   but  born.    No  system  can  produce 

*  See  ante  p.  lyii. 
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theiD."  Literaiy  teaching  is  not  the  chief  object  here — ^tlie 
best  teacher  ana  the  most  perfect  master  of  all  those  trained 
bj  the  Irish  National  Board,  (and  this  implies  the  best  trained 
in  these  Kingdoms,)  could  not  take  the  place  now  held  by 
this  young  man :  such  teachers  should  be  enconraged,  not  as 
literary  teachers,  but  as  Reformatory  trainers.  We  would 
impress  upon  those  in  authority  that  such  men  cannot  be 
obtained,  as  Lieut.-Col.  Jebb  has  stated,  for  niggard  pay ;  and 
certainly,  unless  chaplains  of  a  class  superior  to  those  attached  to 
our  ordinary  Irish  gaols,  arc  appointed  to  the  prisons  for  Crim- 
inal Juvenile  Convicts,  half  the  efforts  of  the  master  must  fail, 
even  though  he  possessed,  amalgamated,  the  devotion  and 
energy  of  M.  Demetz  and  of  Mr.  Nash.  We  are  perfectly  well 
aware  that  heretofore  it  has  been  the  common  rule  to  appoint 
as  gaol  chaplains,  those  clergymen  considered  most  ill-adapted 
for  other  offices — we  sincerely  hope  that  in  future,  directly 
the  opposite  system  will  be  adopted ;  and  that  as  great  dis- 
crimination, at  least  in  the  case  of  Juvenile  Prisons,  will  be 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  Chaplain,  as  in  the  appoint* 
ment  of  the  Schoolmaster.  Would  that  the  Viceroy  had 
imitated  this  selection,  in  appointing  an  Inspector-General  of 
Prisons  to  succeed  Mr.  James  Gal  way.  Had  he  done  so,  his 
English  Equerry,  ignorant  of  his  new  duties,  would  never 
have  been  nominated  to  hold  this,  now,  most  important  office, 
the  requirements  of  which  even  the  energy  and  experience  of 
Mr.  Corry  Counellan  cannot  fully  meet,  unless  ably  seconded 
by  his  fellow  Inspector. 
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The  following  Booki  and  Pamphlets  will  give  much  information 
on  the  principles  and  working  of  Reformatory  Institutions^  and  of 
Prison  Discipline,  and  thej  will  be  found  to  contain  references  to  all 
other  works  of  any  great  value  on  the  same  subject. 

Reports  of  Two  Conferences  held  at  Birmingham  on  Javenile 
Delinquency^  1851 — 1853.     Longman  and  Co.  Price  Is.  each. 

House  of  Commons  Blue  Books  on  Criminal  Juveniles,  1852,  Price 
6a;   1853,  Price  5s.  6d. 

Hamilton's  Translation  of  Cochin's  Account  of  Mettray.  Whittaker 
and  Co.     Price  Is. 
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Hall's  Lecture  on  Mettraj.    Cash^  5»  Biahopagate-atreet.  Price  la. 
Prize  Essaja  on  Juvenile  Delinquency.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Go. 

Price  5s. 
Mary  Carpenter  on  Reformatory  Schools;  ditto,  on  JuYenileDe* 

linquents.     Cash.    Price  6s.  each. 
Reformatory  Schools  in  France  and  England,  by  P.  J.  llnnray. 

Cash,     Price  Is. 
Practical  Suggestions  to  the  Founders  of  Reformatory  Scbods*  in  a 

Letter  from  the  Recorder  of  Birmingham  to  Lord  Broughamy 

with  his  Lordship's  Answer.     Cash.    Price  6d. 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Its  Reformation.    By  W.  S.  Hadcett. 

Clonmel :  Hackett.     Price  6d. 
Juvenile  Delinquency  the  Fruit  of  Parental  Intemperance.    Bv  ICary 

Carpenter.    Ko.   12,  ''Edinburgh  Series  of  Temperance  Tracts/' 

Price  l^d. 
Temperance  as  Affecting  the  Interests  of  Employers  and  Employed. 

By  Archibald  Prentice,E8q.,Manchester.  No  11  ofthe**  Edinburgh 

Series  of  Temperance  Tracts."    Price  Id. 
Mettray.    A  Letter,  from  the  Recorder  of  Btrminffham,  to  Charles 

Bowyer  Adderley,  Esq.,  M.  P.     Cash.     Price  Sd. 
Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bristol  Ragged  School,  on  St.  James's 

Back,  for  the  year  1854.     Bristol :   1855. 
The  Philanthropist,  A  Record  of  Social  Amelioration,  and  Jodimal 

of  the   Charitable  Institutions.     Published  twice  every  month. 

Published  at  4  Wine-Office  Court,  Fleet-st,  London — 6dL  per  No. 
Report  on  the  Discipline  and  Management  of  Convict  Prisons^  and 

Disposal  of  Convicts — 1853.     By  Lieut.-Col.  Jebb,  C.  B.     Her 

Majesty's  Stationary  Office— 1654. 
Observations  on  the  Discipline  and  Management  of  Convicts,  and  on 

Tickets  of  Leave.     With  Remarks,  in  an  Appendix,  on  liie  more 

speedy  Trial  and  Punishment  of  Larceny  in  certain  cases.     By 

John  Field,  M.  A.,  Chaplain  of  the  Berkshire  GaoL     Longman 

and  Co.  1855  ,Price  Is. 
The  Law  Review,  for  February,  1855. 
A  Charge  Delivered  By  The  itecorder,  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  for 

Birmingham,  January  5th,  1855,  To  the  Grand  Jury  of  that  Bor- 
ough.   Published  at  their  Request.     Cash.     Price  6d. 
The  Journal  of  the  Albert  National  Agricultural  Training  Institution, 

and  Record  of  Industrial  Progressl-Nos.  II,  VII.    fiublin.  1854, 

1855. 
Rules  for  Prisons  in  Scotland.     Constable.    Edinburgh,  1854» 
Edinburgh  Review,  November,  1854,  No.  CCIV. 
On  Reformatory  Schools.     By  T.  B.  L.  Baker,  Esq. 

COHTEMTS  or   THB  FoBEGOING   QuARTEBLT  ReCORI) 

To  March,  1855. 

Letter  of  Mr.  Recorder  Hill  to  Lord  Brougham.  Report  on 
Saltlev  School.  Letter  from  C.  B.  Adderley,  Esq.  M.P.  and 
Speech  of  Mr.  Recorder  Hill.  Miss  Mary  Carpenter's  Report  on 
Red  Lodge,  Girls*  School,  Bristol.  Report  on  Glasgow  House  of 
Refuge  for  Boys.  Renort  on  The  Original  Ragged  Schools  of 
Edinburgh.  Letter  or  the  Lord  Advocate.  Speech  of  Lord 
Panmure.     Report  on  Establishing  Reformatories  in  Devonshire. 
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ChATges  in  f^ivour  of  Reformatorv  Schools  of  the  Riffht  Hod.  11  T. 
Balnea,  at  Lancaster,  of  Mr.  Warren  at  Hall,  of  Baron  Alderson* 
Speeches  of  Mr.  T.  D.  Anderson  and  of  Mr.  Bramly  Moore  in 
Liverpool  Corporation.  Resolutions  of  the  Justices  at  Leicestershire 
Jannury  Sessions.  Report  of  Lieut.-Col.  Jebb,  on  Convict  Prisons 
and  disposal  of  Convicts,  for  1863.  Circular  of  Industrial  Home 
for  Out  cast  Boys,  Lambeth.  Rev.  Mr.  Field's  pamphlet  on  the  dis> 
cipline  and  management  of  Convicts,  and  on  tickets  of  leave,  &c. 
Reports  of  Chwlain  and  Governor  of  Parkhurst.  Observations 
on  Rev.  Mr.  Field's  pamphlet.  State  of  opinion  in  Ireland  on 
Reformatory  subjects ;  Essays  read  before  tne  Olonmei  Literary 
Society.  Lecture  of  W.  L.  Hackett,E8q.  Letter  of  Mr.  Record^ 
Hill,  on  Mettray,  to  Mr.  Adderly,  M.P.  to  **  The  Philanthropist." 
Tracts  by  Miss  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Archibald  Prentice.  Letter 
from  Mr.  Prentice.  Report  of  Ragged  School,  St.  James's  Back, 
Bristol. 

NOTE  OH  THE  BECORD. 

As  we  were  putting  the  foregoing  to  Press,  we  received,  through  the 
attention  of  the  Editor  of  The  Exeter  Gazette,  a  copy  of  that  Journal 
for  February  10th,  oontajnioff  the  following  particulars  of  the  further 
most  important  proceedings  ofthe  Committee  whose  Report,  read  at  the 
Exeter  meeting,  we  have  mserted  in  the  Record  :•— 

"DEVONSHIRE  REFORMATORY  FARM  SCHOOL* 
We  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  arrangements  in  con- 
nexion with  this  philanthropic  Institution,  have  so  nearly  approached 
completiun,  that  the  executive  Committee  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  an  early  commencement  of  operations.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to 
commence  a  trial  of  the  experiment  at  Hodgb's  Farm,  on  Stoke  Hill, 
but  as  an  unexpected  difficulty  arose  in  this  quarter.  Sir  Staffokd 
NoRTHCoTE  very  kindly  and  promptly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
mittee, two  Cottsges  most  conveniently  situated  on  his  own  estate ;  and  with 
a  degree  of  public  spirit — which  none  but  those  in  similar  circumstances 
can  properly  understand  or  estimate — he  has  undertaken  to  give  up  such 
portions  of  his  home-farm  immediately  adjoining  as  may  bis  from  time 
to  time  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institution.  One  of  the  great 
anxieties  of  the  Committee  has  been  the  selection  of  a  competent  master, 
and  their  choice  lias  fallen  on  a  person  named  Habbis,  at  present  having 
the  superintendence  of  a  National  School,  at  Frome,  and  considered  by 
those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  his  character,  to  possess  that  moral 
and  religions  influence  so  essential  to  the  success  of  the  Reformatory 
system.  His  engagement,  we  understand,  commences  at  Lady-Day,  by 
which  time  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  School  itself  will  commence 
operations.  As  everything  depends  on  a  good  beginning.  Sir  Sx af? obd 
NoBTHCOTX  has  invited  and  obtained  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Bbhoough, 
whose  name  is  so  honourably  associated  with  the  Hardwicke  School ;  and 
that  Gentleman  has  kindly  undertaken  to  assist  the  Executive  Committee 
at  the  commencement  of  their  work.  With  reference  to  the  limited 
acale  on  which  the  Institution  is  proposed  to  be  started.  It  may  be  desir- 
able to  state,  that  this  view  is  recommended  not  less  by  practical  experience 
than  the  necessity  of  economy.  Until  the  reformatory  process  has 
actually  commenced  its  beneficial  influence,  any  large  company  or  colony 
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of  boys  woald  rather  tend  to  defeat  than  aocselerate  the  inteDtiont  of  the 
founders.  It  is  essential  to  the  well  working  of  the  system,  that  a  pre- 
ponderance of  good  be  at  all  times  maintained ;  for  as  soon  as  Ticioas 
principles  or  habits  are  encouraged  by  the  outward  manifestation  of  aim- 
ilnr  propensities  in  others,  there  is  great  danger  that  the  experiment  may 
iiiil.  So  also  at  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking  it  appears 
desirable  that  the  Committee  should  abstain  from  taking  in  boys  who 
belong  to  Exeter  itself,  or  the  immediate  neighbourhood;  and  if  they 
would  pardon  the  suggestion,  we  would  venture  to  recopunend  that  as 
one  great  means  of  avoiding  the  demoralising  influence  of  escapee,  they 
should  rather  direct  their  efforts  in  the  first  instanoe  to  the  reclamation 
of  youthful  criminals  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  county.  With 
tiiis  view  we  would  also  venture  to  intimate  that  the  Magistrates  in  petty 
sessions,  and  the  Borough  Magistrates  at  Plymouth  and  elsewhere, 
might  not  merely  confer  advantages  on  the  locality  with  which  they  are 
connected,  by  sending  their  young  criminals  to  the  Farm  School,  but 
they  would  also  be  affording  the  Executive  Committee  the  best  oppor* 
tunity  of  commencing  their  labours  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success^ 
With  reference  to  the  financial  prospects  of  the  Institution,  we  regret  to 
say,  that  small  though  the  proposed  establishment  may  be  at  its  com- 
mencement, vet  in  order  to  keep  it  up  the  Executive  Committee  will 
require  their  hands  to  be  strengthened  by  additional  subscriptions  to  the 
extent  of  i:50  at  the  very  least.  Many  of  tlie  leading  Magistrates  mad 
Clergy,  in  addition  to  their  princely  donations  towards  the  General 
Reformatory  Fund,  have  given  in  their  names  as  annual  subscribera  of 
sums  varying  from  one  to  twenty  pounds.  In  a  matter  of  this  importance 
we  trust  the  County  of  Devon  will  assume  a  position  worthy  of  her 
wealth,  extent,  and  influence ;  and  in  order  to  promote  so  desirable  a 
result,  we  beg  to  intimate  that  subscriptions  are  received  by  John  Mil- 
FOBD,  Esq.,  treasurer;  at  any  of  the  Exeter  Banks;  or  by  Mr.  £. 
OsMOMD,  the  honorary  secretary,  at  Woodrow,  Brampford  Speke." 


HEMOIB    OF   THOMAS    MOOBE. 


The  Publisher  of  Tbb  Irish  Quarterly  Rbvibw  begs  to  inform 
those  readers  who  are  only  acquainted  with  the  recently  issued 
numbers^that  in  the  number  for  June,  1853,  Vol  II.  No.  6,  a  MsHOXft 
OF  Thomas  Moorb  appeared.  It  is  the  only  complete  Memoir  as 
yet  published,  and  has  been  quoted  with  approbation  by  Lorx>  Jorv 
BusBSLL  in  the  introduction  to  the  first  volume  of  The  Ma 
Joumaitt  and  Correspondence  of  the  Poet. 


QUARTERLY  RECORD  OP  THE  PROGRESS  OP  RE- 
FORMATORY AND  RAGGED  SCHOOLS,  AND  OP 
THE  IMPROVEMENT  OP  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

One  of  the  most  important  mo^^ements  during  the  quarter, 
amongst  the  triads  of  Reformatories^  wts^  the  Meeting  of  the 
Managers  and  friends  of  those  Institntiond  held  in  the  montli 
of  March  last^  at  the  house  of  Mr.  R.  Hanbuiy.  Of  this 
Meeting  we  find  the  following  Report  in  that  excellent  and 
useful  Journal  TU  FAilanUropU^  for  April  14th>  1855. 

*'  The  meeting  was  attended  by  the  followii^  representatites  from 
the  institutions  named :-— Mr.  O.  B.  Adderley,  M.Fm  The  Reforma- 
tory, Saltley  j  Mr.  W.  D.  Atwood,  Secretary  of  the  Hill-street 
Female  Refuge  ;  Mr.  T,  B.  H.  Baker,  Hardwick  Court  Refuge, 
Gloucester  ;  Mr.  Henfy  Bowker,  Metropolitan  Industrial  Refor- 
matory, Brixton  ;  Mr  G.  J.  Bowyer,  Reformatory  Institution,  19, 
New-road,  St.  Pancras ;  Rev.  Thomas  Carter,  Liverpool  Reforma- 
tory ;  Mr.  E.  W.  Challoner,  Newcastle,  Northumberland,  and 
Durham  Reformatory  ;  Lord  H.  Cholmondeley,  M.P.,  Hampshire 
Reformatory  ;  Mr.  J.  Crane,  The  Home  m  the  East ;  Mr.  J.  G. 
Gent,  Secretary  of  the  Ragged  School  Union ;  Dr.  Thomas  Guthrie, 
Original  Ragged  School,  Edinburgh  ;  Mr.  Robert  Hanbury,  jun„ 
Treasurer  of  the  Boys*  Refuge,  Whitechapel ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Houlds- 
worth.  Ragged  and  Reformatory  School,  Manchester :  Mr.  J. 
I#eyland,  Boys*  Home,  Wandsworth ;  Mr.  J.  Macgr^or,  Field-lane 
Ragged  School  and  Night  Refuge ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Maxwell,  Lisson- 
street  Refuge;  Mr.  I,  A.  Merrington,  Albert-street  School  and 
Refuge ;  Mr.  Charles  Nash,  London  Reforraator}',  Westminster ; 
Mr.  G.  H.  H.  Ol^hant,  Carlisle  Reft>rinatory ;  Mr.  J.  Plfeyfab, 
House  of  Refuge,  Glasgow;  Mr.  Charles  Ratcliffe,  Birmingham 
Reformatory  for  Girls  j  Mr.  Russell  Scott,  Kingswood  Reformatory 
School;  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  jun.,  Aberdeen  House  of  Refuge  and 
Bchool ;  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  Philanthropic  Farm  School,  Red 
Hill ;  Rev.  H.  Whitehead,  Belvidere-cre&cent  Reformatory,  J^am- 
beth;  Mr.  W.  Williams,  St.  George's  and  St.  Giles's  Refuge, 
Bloomsbury ;  Mr.  Samuel  Wise  Colchester-street,  Whitechapel  ; 
Mr.  J.  Wright,  Buxton  Industrial  Training  School.  Captain 
Williams  was  present  during  the  afternoon  meeting* 

Twenty-eight  reformatory  institutions  sent  representatives  to  the 
conference ;  nine  besides  had  been  invited  ;  nine  were  omitted  ;  and 
nine  are  in  course  of  formation,,  making  a  total  of  fifty -five  centres 
of  reformation  in  the  United  Kingdom.* 

*  Before  the  Conference  assembled,   some  statistical  information  had 
been  furnished  in  answer  to  inquiries,  addressed  to  the  institutions  from 
which  representatives  were  invited  to  attend. 
A 
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The  conference  being  assembled,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesburr  took  tiie 
chair,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Onthrie  opened  the  procee^nga  widi 
prayer. 

Mr.  R.  Hanbnry  stated  the  object  of  the  conference,  and  inrited 
free  discussion,  on  the  understandLne  that  all  conkmunications  made 
to  the  meeting  were  to  be  considered  private. 

It  is  consequently  not  advisable  to  set  forth  with  particalaritj 
much  of  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  proceedings,  but  the  follow. 
ing  general  outline,  while  omitting  the  names  of  persons  and  places, 
may  sufficiently  indicate  the  nature  of  the  topics  considereid,  and 
which  were  carefully  discussed  for  about  six  hours,  with  the  most 
satisfactory  and  practical  results. 

I.  Oavemment  aid  and  inspection, — Several  gentlemen  gave  their 
experience  of  the  working  of  Government  aid  and  inspection  in 
particular  instances.  The  Privy  Council  aid  was  fbr  industrial 
instruction  ;  that  under  Lord  Palmerston's  Act  was  for  board, 
lodging  and  mere  support.  Fears  had  been  entertained  on  both 
sides  as  to  the  connexion  of  private  reformatories  with  the  GoTem- 
ment.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Government  did  not  wish  to  be  made 
responsible  for  the  buildings  of  the  institutions  ;  and  on  the  other, 
the  managers  of  the  institutions  were  jealous  of  interference,  especi- 
ally in  the  matter  of  reli^^ous  teaching,  &c.  It  was  not,  however. 
Government  inspection,  but  Government  interference,  which  created 
apprehension. 

A.  had  applied  to  the  Privv  Counsel,  who  sent  an  inspector,  and 
on  his  report  made  a  liberal  jgrant ;  there  was  no  interference  of 
any  kind.  B.  received  visits  £om  the  Government  inspector  for 
four  years,  and  considered  inspection  beneficial.  No  interference 
with  religious  instruction  had  taken  place,  though  the  GkiTemxnent 
liad  sent  gentlemen  of  different  religious  views  to  inspect.  C.  bad 
received  some  excellent  practical  suggestions  from  the  inspector  sent 
to  his  institution,  and  another  inspector  from  the  Privy  Conncil  had 
advised  him  to  increase  the  time  allotted  to  instruction,  which  he 
agreed  to  do,  but  there  was  no  interference.    D.  had  been  twice 

The  printed  questions  so  forwarded  were  intended  only  as  prelimiaaij, 
and  were  found  to  be  susceptible  of  better  anangement  wheaa  more 
complete  information  may  be  sought  by  the  committee,  at  a  future  lime. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  particulars  gathered  firom  the  above 
returns.  They  relate  to  scarcely  one-half  only  of  the  institutions  in 
existence,  and  are  consequently  imperfect  as  a  record  of  the  statiatica  of 
the  whole. 

Number  of  institutions  ftimishing  returns,  22.  Of  these,  one  was 
founded  in  each  of  the  years,  1788,  1838.  1841,  1843,  1846,  1847*  1849, 
1850,  1851,  1854;  two  were  founded  in  1848,  five  in  1852,  and  frein 
1853  (in  1854  there  were  probably  ten  founded).  The  age  of  admiwion 
varies  from  four  to  twenty  years.  There  were  in  February,  as  inmatea, 
1, 196  boys,  and  S49  girls.  The  average  number  of  hours  amplojed  in 
education  was  as  follows  :  in  religious  education,  one  hour;  in  secular 
instruction,  three  hours';  in  industrial  occupation,  nx  and  a  half  hours. 

The  number  abscondiiig  each  year,  from  aU  the  institiitioiM,  ]  17 ; 
number  discharged,  43  ;  obtained  situations,  244;  emigrated,  17 1« 
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vimfted  ^  the  tnspeetor  without  iiieoiiv«iiieBoe.  £.  had  observed 
no  imneoeflaarjr  interfereDce  on  the  part  of  die  inspector  during  the 
year  his  institution  had  been  under  the  Act.  F.  stated,  that  so  far 
IroBi  experiencing  undue  interference  from  the  inspector,  he  had 
been  obuged  to  incite  the  €k>veniment  to  more  frequent  visitation. 
G.  corroborated  tiiese  statementSy  speaking  for  a&  ola  and  important 
institution.  After  some  conversation  on  the  nature  of  the  grant 
from  the  State,  it  was  agreed  that  Oovennment  aid  ought  to  to  given 
in  annual  grants,  which  do  not  bind  either  partj  for  more  than  a 
jear»  rather  than  in  aums  contributed  for  buil^ng,  which  might 
neeesaitate  a  continual  charge  upon  the  Government  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  institution. 

II.  Further  legisUttUnL — The  necessity  of  supplementing,  or 
amending  the  *  Youthful  Offenders'  Act'  was  acknowledged,  and  Mr. 
Adderley  stated  that  sugsestions  in  rdatlon  to  Uiis  would  be  valuable, 
as  he  bad  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  in  a  bill,  which  would 
lie  circulated  for  consideration  when  read  a  &8t  time.  H.  believed 
nine  out  of  ten  parents  of  the  diildren,  sent  under  this  Act,  could 
nay  the  expense  of  their  diildren's  audntenance  at  the  reformatory. 
Many  of  such  parents  were  receivii^  wages  from  20s.  to  dOs,  per 
week.  J.  thought  the  parish  ought  to  pay  at  first,  but  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  the  repayment  by  the  parents  was  owing  chiefly  to  the 
absence  of  a  power  to  imprison  them  on  refusal.  It  was  stated  that 
all  the  London  police  magistrates  had  expressed  decided  opinions  in 
ooncnrrence  wiih  that  just  mentioned  as  to  the  mode  of  enforcing 
the  responsibility  of  parents. 

Only  two  cases  were  mentioned  of  attempts  to  put  in  force  the 
power  given  by  the  Act  for  oompelling  parents  to  support  their 
abandoned  children,  and  in  both  cases  the  efforts  were  in  vain. 

£.  had  summoned  a  parent  who  neglected  his  child  ;  the  magis- 
trates eould  not  agree  in  their  construction  of  the  Act,  and  adjourned 
the  ease.  A  new  bench  of  magistrates  was  present  at  this  adjoum- 
mentt  And,  after  a  second  discussion,  the  case  again  stood  over.  The 
leadii^  witness  was  absent  on  die  third  hearing,  and  when  the  secre- 
iary  of  the  institution  attended  for  the  fourth  time  to  take  out  a 
new  summons,  he  found  the  man  had  absconded. 

It  was  generally  admitted  that  the  defect  in  this  part  of  the  Act 
was  serious,  and  particularly  so  in  devolving  upon  the  officers  of 
charitable  institutions  the  invidious  duty  of  recovering  money  by 
legal  process,  without  supplving  distinct  directions  as  to  how  or  by 
whom  it  was  to  be  performed.  It  appesred  to  be  generally  agreed 
that  a  police  officer,  especially  designated  for  the  purpose,  would. 
at  least,  in  large  towns,  be  the  proper  person  tor  attending  to 
Mb  duty,  and  that  his  very  presence  and  authoritv,  and  successful 
fiorformanoeof  his  duty,  would  materially  diminish  the  number  of 
parents  who  at  present,  without  any  check,  abandon  their  children 
to  the  care  of  others« 

L.  said  that  in  Scotland,  under  the  '  Vagrant  Act.'  the  magis- 
trates sent  Uie  boys  to  the  reformatory,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
institution,  without  difficulty,  convicted  the  neglectful  parent. 
Every  person  inciting  a  child  to  beg  or  steal  incurred  a  penalty  of 
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£5,  There  was  a  child  in  his  school,  who  was  always  regrular  when 
his  mother  was  in  prison,  bat  became  irregular  in  attendance  when 
the  mother  came  out. 

III.  The  next  subject  considered  was  the  expediency  of  mixing  in 
tho  5ame  institution  children  sent  by  a  magistrate,  or  otherwise  com- 
iriitted  against  their  will,  with  destitute  children  who  seek  refuge  of 
their  own  accord. 

M.  said  he  had  four  boys  sent  by  magistrates,  and  they  agreed 
well  with  the  rest  who  were  voluntarily  there.  N.  had  twenty-seven 
sent  by  magistrates,  and  eight  voluntary  boys,  and  there  was  no  di£. 
fercnce  or  disagreement.  O.  had  fifty  voluntary  cases  out  of  200, 
and  with  the  same  good  results.  R.  confirmed  this  view  ;  he  had 
nine  magistrates'  cases.  S.  thought  two  classes  of  institutions  re- 
quired. 

IV.  Power  and  means  of  detention. — It  was  allowed  that  bolts  and 
bars  and  mere  physical  means  were  not  advisable.  A  proper  res- 
traint, combined  with  healthful  exercise,  was  rendered  difficult  in 
refuges  built  in  great  cities.  It  was  often  desirable  that  frequent 
access  to  the  inmates  should  not  be  easy  for  their  parents  or  former 
associates.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a  situation  eave  opportunity 
for  much  supervision,  and  the  good  influence  and  Christian  sympathy 
of  friends  and  subscribers,  which  in  the  country  was  almost  absent. 

T.  said  it  was  easy  to  retain  boys  when  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  discipline  for  a  little  time.  Most  of  those  who  absconded 
did  so  in  the  early  period  of  their  residence.  K.  Boys  from  prisons 
were  more  disposed  to  abscond  than  those  who  entered  on  their  own 
application.  It  was  no  proof  of  a  boy's  depravity  that  he  ran  away. 
Few  abscond  twice,  and  he  knew  of  none  who  did  so  a  third  time. 
Of*  180  boys,  fifty  ran  way  ;  but  thirty-seven  of  these  returned  and 
behaved  well  afterwards.  IT.  In  Edinburgh  the  boys  are  retained 
under  a  sentence  by  which  punishment  is  still  pending  over  them. 
In  Glasgow  they  are  apprenticed  to  the  institution,  which^  therefore, 
has  power  to  detain  and  punish  them.  V.  Out  <»f  160  boys  allowed 
to  visit  their  friends,  only  ten  had  not  returned.  W.  Out  of  128 
boys  admitted,  twelve  had  absconded,  but  were  all  brought  back  ; 
they  wear  a  uniform  dress.  He  copied  every  letter  to  and  from  the 
inmates,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  trace  them  when  they  absconded. 
X.  In  his  reformatory,  out  of  fourteen  boys  admitted,  eight  ran 
away.  Only  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  institution  was  commenced. 
Z.  said  his  reformatory  was  in  London,  and  had  no  walls.  Out  of 
seventy  lads  from  sixteen  to  twenty -two,  only  four  had  absconded. 

V.  Number  of  intnates  in  each  instituiiou. 

M.  At  Mettray  there  were  500 ;  but  De  Metz  himself  thinks  there 
should  be  only  300 ;  they  were  divided  into  classes,  each  under  a 
competent  person.  Individual  knowledge  of  each  inmate  by  the 
manager  was  necessary.  There  were  often  exceptional  cases  or  such 
a  character  as  to  require  to  be  treated  by  those  who  had  intimate 
and  personal  knowledge  of  the  case;  such,  for  instance,  as  a  boy  he 
knew,  who  had  become  a  thief,  in  order  to  save  money,  and  who  had 
saved  what  he  had  stolen,  to  the  amount  of  £60.  N.  had  lately 
taken  an  assistant  to  help  him,  but  the  order  and  discipline  of  the 
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reformatory  were  at  once  deteriorated,  owing,  he  supposed,  to  the 
fact,  that  his  personal  influence  upon  the  inmates  had  been  rendered 
less  direct,  and,  consequently,  less  powerful.  O.  suggested  100  as 
the  largest  number  which  could  properly  be  entrusted  to  the  manage- 
ment of  one  man.  This  appeared  to  be  recognised  as  a  limit  to  the 
numbers ;  but,  of  course,  no  general  rule  could  be  laid  down  on  this 
point. 

VI.  Qualifications  for  institutions  under  the  Act. — The  conference 
then  proceeded  to  discuss  other  qualifications  considered  to  be  impor- 
tant for  institutions  to  be  certified  under  the  Act ;  among  these,  was 
the  prospect  to  be  held  out  to  the  inmates,  of  an  opening  for  houe.st 
livelihood  after  leaving  the  Reformatory. 

A.  stated  that  each  of  his  boys  was  able,  after  a  year's  residence, 
to  earn  from  ten  to  twelve  shillings  a  ^  eek.  They  were  taught  the 
employments  of  carpenters,  turners,  and  blacksmiths.  6.  cited  a 
case  to  show  that  even  young  children  could  look  forward  a  long 
way  in  advance,  if  a  hope  of  reward  was  held  out  to  them.  He 
knew  of  a  very  little  girl,  who  on  being  taken  into  service,  said  at 
once,  '  Do  keep  me  a  year,  and  then  I  shall  get  the  prize,* — meanin;^ 
a  reward  given  by  the  Ragged  School  Union  to  scholars  from  th»'ir 
schools  who  kept  their  places  with  credit  for  a  year.  C  He  had  fifty- 
three  boys  ;  there  were  not  ten  of  those  not  trustworthy.  He  left  them 
for  fourteen  days,  and  found  order  well  preserved.  Their  industrial 
employments  were  those  of  gardeners,  carpenters,  shoe-makers, 
and  tailors  ;  and  to  some  the  prospect  of  emigration  was  held  out. 
It  was  agreed  that  varied  occupation  was  an  essential  part  of 
reformatory  discipline. 

From  the  previous  discussion,  it  appeared,  that  in  considering  the 
eligibility  of  an  institution  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  regard  must 
be  had  to  the  situation  of  the  building  ;  the  means  of  detention  ;  iho  ' 
union  of  voluntary  and  coerced  inmates  ;  the  nature  and  variety  oi' 
employment ;  the  inducements  offered  to  reform,  by  prospects  for 
the  future ;  the  means  of  reclaiinin;^  runaways  ;  and  the  numbers 
under  the  direct  and  constant  personal  management  of  the  refuge 
superintendent  or  governor. 

Vll.  Miscelhneous. — During  the  discussion  on  the  foregoing 
topics,  several  interesting  particulars  were  given  which  were  not 
classed  above. 

D.  stated  that  in  the  Glasgow  Refuge,  commenced  in  1838,  there 
were  440  children,  and  this  was  supported  chiefly  by  a  local  rate  of 
Id.  in  the  pound,  producing  about  £3,000  a  year.  The  children 
were  all  voluntary  inmates.  E.  stated  that  the  police  commissioners 
of  Edinburgh  granted  his  Refuge  jtlOO  a  year,  besides  £2.5  a  year 
obtained  from  the  Privy  Council. 

Suggestions  were  considered  as  to  an  uniform  system  of  inspection 
for  all  Reformatories,*^  by  an  inspector  specially  appointed  for  the 
purpose. 

•Througljout  the  proceedings,  the  terms  •  Refuge*  and  *  Reformatory' 
appeared  to  be  used  without  any  precise  definition,  and  often  iiuliscri- 
minately.  It  is,  however,  well  to  suggest  that  the  latter  term  should  be 
restricted  to  institutions  designed  for  children  who  are  sent  thither  by 
other  persons. 
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Many  aignatnres  were  appended  during  the  meeting,  mad  after- 
wards IB  the  evening,  to  the  sabjoined  memorial,  which  was  sobse- 
quently  presented  by  the  £arl  of  Shafteshary — 
<  To  the  B^ht  Honorable  Sir  George  Orey,  Bart.,  her  Migestj's 

Priacxpal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

'  The  undersigned  memorialists,  being  all  interested  in  the  mana^- 
ment  of  various  Reformatory  Schools,  represent  their  earnest  desire 
that  her  Majesty  might  be  pleased  to  diieet  that  some  one  might  be 
specially  appointed  for  the  sole  inspection  of  Reformatory  S^hoob 
throughout  the  kingdom,  who  might  be  styled  'Her  Majesty's 
Inspector  of  Reformatory  Schools.' 

The  following  resolution  wa»  moved  by  Lord  Henry  Oholmondeley, 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie,  and  carried  unammoosly— 

<  That  the  gentlemen  now  present  constitute  themselves  a  com- 
mittee for  receiving  and  disseminating  information,  and  for  conmn^ 
nicating  with  the  government  on  this  subject,  and  that  they  be 
empowered  to  add  to  their  number,  and  to  summon  another  confer- 
ence when  advisable.  That  Mr.  R.  Hanbury,  jun.,  be  the  convener 
of  the  committee.' 

.Mr.  Maxwell  proposed,  Mr.  Baker  seconded,  and  it  waa  QDam- 
mously  resolved — 

*  That  the  following  gentlemen  be  a  sub-committee  for  the  above- 
mentioned  purposes: — Messrs.  Hanbury,  Bowker,  Bowyer,  Mae- 
gregor.  Maxwell.  Oliphant,  and  the  Rev.  Svdney  Turner.' 

The  Rev.  T.  Garter  proposed,  Mr.  PUiy&ir  seconded,  and  it  was 
unanimously  resolved— 

*That  the  sincere  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  Mr.  R. 
Hanbury,  jun.,  for  the  kind  and  active  interest  he  nas  eTineedupan 
the  important  subject  of  juvenile  reformation^  and  especially  in  con- 
nexion with  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting.* 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  acknowledged,  the  confcreBce 
terminated. 

In  the  evening,  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  aaeenibled 
at  Mr.  Hanbury's  house,  and  a  summary  of  the  morning's  proeeediDgs 
was  given,  followed  by  addresses  from  several  gpentlemen,  whieh  were 
listened  to  with  great  interest. 

Warwickshire,  through  the  example  of  Mr.  Addedey*s 
School  at  Saltley,  has  become  the  centre  of  the  RefbrosfltQij 
movement.  A  Meeting  was  held  at  Warwick,  last  Aprit^ 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  County  Beformatoij,  and 
the  following  admirable  addresses  were  delivered : — 

**  M.  D.  Hill,  Esq.  (Recorder  of  Birmingham),  then  addressed 
the  meeting.  He  said  :  Mr.  High  Sheriff, — Though  neither  a 
Magistrate  nor  a  freeholder  of  Warwickshire,  I  have  been  honoured 
with  an  invitation  to  this  meeting,  and  with  a  request  to  take  part  in 
vour  proceedings.  Sir, — I  offer  my  hearty  support  to  the  motion 
before  you.  (Cheers.)  Not  only  do  I  feel  that  the  establishment  of 
a  Reformatory  School  for  this  county  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  but  I 
must  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  stanos  before  my  eyes  as  an  xmpera- 
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tiYB  duty  on  the  inhabitaDts.  It  ia  difficult*  if  not  impossible*  for  me 
to  produce  in  other  minds  the  deep  impressions  which*  in  my  own, 
have  been  the  work  of  many  long  years,  and  of  a  large  experience  in 
the  treatment  of  criminals.  My  best  chance*  however*  of  showing 
in  a  clear  light  the  practicability  of  reformation  and  the  value  of 
Reformatory  Schools  in  effecting  that  object*  will  be  to  yield  myself 
up  to  the  train  of  thought  which  the  town  where  we  are  assembled, 
the  audience  I  address*  and  the  object  which  has  called  us  together* 
have  set  in  motion,  and  to  recapitulate  very  briefly  the  steps  by 
which  I  arrived  at  these  conclusions.  Five-and-thirty  years  ago  I 
joined  the  Bar  of  the  Midland  Circuit*  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Warwickshire  Sessions.  At  that  time,  the  whole  judical  business 
of  the  county*  including  that  which  arises  at  Birmingham*  was 
transacted  at  Warwick,  with  the  exception  only  of  such  as  belonged 
to  Coventry  and  the  small  district  forming  the  county  of  that  city. 
Such  being  the  case  I  hardly  need  say  tnat  the  docks  of  the  two 
Courts  in  the  neighbouring  hall  were*  every  Sessions  and  every 
Assizes*  filled,  emptied*  and  replenished  many  times  in  the  day* 
and  for  many  successive  days.  It  is  needless*  also*  to  tell 
jou  that  a  youn^  barrister*  whose  friends  were  not  numerous, 
and  whose  pretensions  were  humble  enough,  was  not  so  encumbered 
vith  brieft  but  that  he  had  sufficient  leisure  to  observe  what  was 
hourly  challenging  his  attention,  and  to  reflect  upon  the  consequences 
which  flowed  nom  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  as  the  law 
then  stood.  Then*  Sir*  as  now*  the  great  majority  of  offi^nces 
were  slight  in  character,  and  were  not  visited  with  heavy  punishment 
eapeeially  at  our  Sessions,  over  which  a  tone  of  great  humanity 
jjways*  or*  at  least*  during  the  fourteen  years  of  my  practice, 
uniformly  prevailed*  a  fact  which  those  who  remember  the  three 
Ghairmen  before  whom  I  practised  will  have  no  difficulty  in  believing. 
When  I  joined  the  Sessions  bar,  I  found  the  Court  under  the 
presidency  of  the  venerable  Wriothesley  Digby,  whose  clemency  was 
proverbial.  He  was  soon  followed  by  Sir  Grey  Skipwith.  The 
urbanity  of  this  gentleman  made  him  a  universal  favourite,  even 
among  those  who  knew  him  but  slightly*  while  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  disclosed  the  secret  of  his  wmning  manners*  which  had 
their  oriffin  in  genuine  kindness  of  heart.  (Cheers.)  The  third 
whom*  uter  fourteen  years  of  attendance  at  the  Warwickshire 
Bessioas,  I  left  still  presiding  as  Chairman*  was  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot, 
a  very  early,  zealous,  and  able  supporter  of  the  principles  on  which 
jou  are  this  day  assembled  to  act — (loud  applause) ;  principles  which 
yon*  probably*  know  are  inherited  by  his  son,  the  present  Baronet, 
my  excellent  friend  and  neighbour.  (Cheers.)  Tne  feeling  of  the 
Chairman  and  his  brother  Magistrates  were  in  unison,  and  all 
prisoners— yes*  even  poachers ! — were  dealt  with  in  a  merciful  spirit. 
The  Court*  however*  strove  to  make  their  sentences  efficient  as  well 
ma  humane ;  and  if  they  succeeded  but  ill  in  these  praiseworthy 
attempts*  the  fault  was  not  theirs — it  was  in  the  law  which  they 
were  bound  to  administer.  Experience  came  in  aid  of  the  prompt- 
ings  of  a  kindlv  nature,  to  disincline  them  to  inflict  long  imprison- 
ments.    They  knew  but  too  well  that  our  prisons*  as  then  conaucted* 
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were  schools — not  of  reformationi  but  of  crime  ;  and  that  the 
longer  the  prisoner  remained  under  the  tuition  which  he  there 
received  from  his  companions^  the  more  confirmed  he  was  in  a  guiltj 
career.  The  expedient  to  which  they  bad  resort  was,  to  lash  the 
culprit — not  with  rods^  but  with  sharp  words  ;  to  assume  a  severe 
aspect :  as  if  a  countenance*  which  beamed  with  goodnatnre  the 
moment  before  and  the  moment  afterwards,  could  have  its  permanent 
characteristic  so  obscured  by  a  transitory  frown  as  to  impose  upon 
the  prisoner !  Alas  I  Sir*  he  received  all  this  objurgatory  eloquence 
with  impatience  and  inattention.  He  wanted  to  know  his  fate ;  and 
when  the  punishment  was  annnounced,  it  was  often  so  much  in 
contrast  with  the  awful  sounds  in  which  it  was  conveyed,  that  the 
effect  was  almost  ludicrous.  The  lesson  was  quickly  forgotten,  as 
was  proved  by  the  speedy  re*appearance  of  the  prisoner  in  the  dock, 
perhaps,  even  at  the  next  Sessions.  We,  of  the  bar»  recognized  oar 
old  acquaintances,  and  if  their  names  were  such  as  to  attract 
attention,  as  they  sometimes  did,  from  their  oddity  or  uneouthness, 
we  knew  when  we  read  over  the  calendar  which  we  found  on  oar 
arrival  whom  it  was  we  should  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting.  Even 
at  this  distance  of  time  I  remember  tads,  with  whom  I  became 
acquainted  by  their  frequent  re-appearance  in  the  court,  but,  as  the/ 
mav  now  fill  respectable  positions  m  one  or  other  of  our  Colonies,  I 
will  not  run  the  risk  of  hurting  their  feelings  by  mentioning  their 
names,  some  of  which  however,  are  too  well  fixed  in  my  memory 
ever  to  be  forgotten.     (Cheers.) 

•*  Sir, — the  frequent  repetition  of  scenes  like  those  which  I  hare 
described,  could  not  fail  of  driving  me  to  reflect  upon  the  ereat 
and  humiliating  contrast  between  the  means  employed  and  the 
end  attained.  Let  us  for  the  reasons  given  by  Sterne,  takes 
single  case — many  such  daily  passed  under  my  observation*  An 
urchin,  with  or  without  a  little  schooling,  but  certainly,  without 
religious  and  moral  training,  is  wandering  about  the  streets  of 
Birmingham.  Some  article  attracts  his  eye,  which  a  shopkeeper 
has  placed  outside  his  door  to  draw  the  attention  of  customers. 
He  carries  it  off,  escapes  detection,  and  repeats  his  offence  until 
he  is  caught  at  last  Perhaps  he  knows  that  he  has  been  doing 
wrong ;  perhaps  on  the  contrary,  the  applause  of  bad  companions 
and  wicked  parents  who  share  his  plunder,  impress  him  with  the 
belief  that  he  is  doing  right, — worthily  filling  his  appointed  place 
in  society.  Again,  in  the  benighted  state  of  his  moral  perceptions, 
it  may  be  that  he  is  uncertain  as  to  whether  he  is  doing  right  or 
wrong.  The  goods  were  in  the  street,  he  took  them  up,  and  who 
taught  him  to  know  where  ^nc/ing  ends,  and  hicaling  begins  ?  What 
instruction  did  he  ever  receive  as  to  the  limits  which  divide  trover 
from  larceny  ?  Or,  Sir,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  who  had 
cultivated  in  his  soul  those  fine  and  noble  instincts,  which,  without 
giving  him  time  to  reason  upon  what  he  was  about,  would  have 
checked  him  by  the  unhesitating  conviction  that  he  was  doing 
wrong.  He  then  finds  himself  after  a  time  of  impunity,  not  un- 
frequently  a  long  period,  grasped  by  the  strong  hands  of  a 
police-man,  conveyed  to  the   station,  brought  before  the  presiding 
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constable,  thence  dispatched  to  the  loek«up- house,  and  in  due  time 
he  is  ushered  into  the  awful  presence  of  the  Magistrate.  Here, 
witnesses  are  examined,  their  evidence  taken  down  in  writing — 
he  is  called  upon  for  his  defence,  which  his  attorney,  if  he  has  one, 
advises  him  to  reserve  for  his  trial,  and  he  is  brought  away  to 
Warwick,  enjoying  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  the  luxury  of  travell- 
ings in  a  carriage  ;  he  is  taken  to  the  county  gaol,  and  there  intro- 
duced to  a  society,  who  receive  him,  not  as  one  deserving  censure 
or  reproach,  but  with  the  feeling  of  'Hail,  fellow,  well  met!* 
After  a  time  comes  the  trial,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  It  is  his 
first  offence,  that  is  to  say,  his  first  detected  offence.  That  cir- 
cQinstance  and  his  youth  enable  the  Court  to  indulge  their  sympa- 
thies, and  he  receives  a  light  sentence,  a  month  or  two,  or  a  week 
or  two,  no  matter  which.  He  is  then  turned  out  on  the  world,  If 
by  accident  he  brought  any  remnant  of  religious  or  moral  impres- 
sions into  gaol,  be  sure  none  went  forth  with  him.  If  he  came 
regretting  the  loss  of  his  position  in  the  society  of  the  honest  and 
well  disposed,  depend  upon  it  the  new  community  of  which  he  has 
become  a  member,  has  reconciled  him  to  his  loss.  Yet,  thus 
morally  frail  to  the  last  extremity  of  weakness,  he  is  turned  adrift 
and  called  upon  to  make  the  choice  of  Hercules.  Honest  industry 
stands  on  his  right,  but,  alas  I  she  is  perched  on  an  inaccessible 
rock  ;  and,  moreover,  he  feels  that  she  must  be  a  very  dull  com- 
panion, even  if  he  could  climb  up  to  her,  while  the  evil  genius  who 
personifies  a  short  life  and  a  merr^  one  beckons  him  from  the 
bottom  of  an  easy  slope,  a  tankard  in  his  hand  and  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth.  (Hear,  hear).  And  this  is  the  object  attained  by  the 
complicated  and  expensive  machinery  of  the  law.  Here  is  the 
result  of  the  labours  of  policemen,  attornies,  counsel,  Justices, 
Recorders,  Judges  and  juries,  grand  and  petit — ^grand  and  petit 
indeed-^vast  in  the  means,  miserable  in  the  end  I  How  we  are 
reminded  of  the  verses  of  Young— 

*  An  ocean  into  mountains  rais'd 

To  waft  a  feather  or  to  drown  a  fly." 

*•  Nay  it  is  worse,  for  the  fly  is  not  drowned.  He  is  soon  cast  upon 
the  shore,  dries  his  wings,  buzzes  away  as  troublesome  as  ever,  and 
what  is  worse,  finds  out  that  he  has  a  sting.  His  offences  become 
the  less  tolerable  as  he  grows  older,  and  after  many  trials  and  many 
convictions,  a  penal  colony  or  the  gallows  are  bis  destination.  Sir, 
I  am  not  here  to  dispute  that  the  five  and  thirty  years  have  made 
many  changes  in  this  picture— changes  at  which  no  man  rejoices  more 
than  myself.  But  as  regards  even  the  youngest  criminals,  until  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament  the  legal  principle  of  retributive  punish- 
ment was  alone  recognised,  and  all  your  improvements  only  mitigated, 
in  some  slight  degree,  the  evil  which  I  have  depitched  ;  it  was  by  no 
means  rooted  out.  To  return,  however,  to  the  Magistrates  of  the 
Warwickshire  Sessions,  in  whose  Court  I  practised.  Their  kindness 
and  good  sense,  let  me  hasten  to  say,  led  them  to  discard  this  illusory 
treatment  in  the  few  instances  in  which  opportunity  was  favourable. 
Sometimes  they  ventured  when  the  prosecutor  came  before  them 
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prisoDer  and  Iris  frieadsy  mefcrfbg  the  pro— Witar,  hia  kest  firkwi,  to 
enable  me  to  fbrm  a  oonjeeiore  aa  to  wketker  tka  eiqieriBBaut  wai 
likely  to  be  sneeessf ol,  and  tke  oonehisioaa  mhkh  I  diwr  ^ram  tW 
Impm'ftct  eridearae  ai  mj  eoDflBMud  ipere  faroaraUe  to  tke  piu. 
But  It  was  tried  mder  naasy  dimdraataaes.  It  freqfoenftly  happoMd 
that  tbe  etideoee  of  tke  proseoator  sot  being  reqnitei^  ha  rcauiaed 
at  home.  Agtin,  tke  MagMtratea  kad  no  aneaos  ef  formii^aa 
estimate  of  tke  proseoute^  raspeolakinty  kvt  firoai  kis  appaacaBfie^ 
and  if  that  were  agams^  ban  tkej^  Mt,  aad  rigkti^  felt,  bound  aot  to 
entrust  tbe  priaoner  to^  kb  care.  But  tke  neat  seruMU  defect  of  tbe 
plan  waa  tbst  tbey  kad  no  sure  aaeans  of  leaTmag  the  reaoUs  of  their 
clemencj,  except  that,  m  ease  of  failnre,  it  iometimea  iMppeaed  that 
the  prisoner  came  agam  kelbre  tbeas,  bnt  not  always*  aa  ke  migfat 
kaTC  cboasn  a  field  for  tbe  exiKiBe  of  kia  calHng  in  a  diatnst  ant  ef 
tbeir  lorisdiction.  Being»  hownTer,  mneb  imprsassd  with  tke  Talae 
or,  what  with  aD  drawbacks  1  considered  to  be  the  Talae»  of  tbk 
mode  of  disposing  of  juToaile  prisoners,  I  detenniiMd*  wken  I  was 
appointed  Kecorder  of  Kraufl^^una,  to  trj  the  experiment  mjself. 
imder  circmnstaaoes  aftore  faronrable  tbaa  those  ondc*  whicfa  tbe 
county  Magistrates  acted,  becauae  at  Birmingham  tbe  master  or  tbe 
parent  was  at  band,  even  if  net  in  Oaart ;  because  inquiry  ooold 
readily  be  made  as  to  tbeir  obaraater,  and,  above  alU  beeaase  bj 
keeping  a  raster,  the  failare  and  success  ef  ^plan  ia  each  instance 
could  be  recorded.  Aided  by  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Police^  I 
haye  bad  enouiries  made,  from  time  to  time,  as  to  tbe  oondnot  of  tbe 
prisoner,  ana  the  result  of  these  en^uiriea  being  reduced  to  writia^ 
I  am  possessed  of  all  tiM  means  aeceasary  lor  accuartdy  taato^  tke 
▼alue  of  such  a  measive. 

I  h<^d  in  my  hand  an  abstract  of  my  negister,  which  dates  from 
the  begining  of  1842.  The  abatract  waa  made  after  the  April  Sessions 
of  last  year,  1854,  and  consequently,  axtenda  over  the  space  of  twelve 
years  and  a  quarter.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  during  that 
period  consigned  to  their  friends  is  4 1 7  •  Of  these  only  80  are  low vn 
to  have  been  reconvicted.  Of  the  reaMinder,  94  bore  a  resectable 
character,  manr  of  them  retaining  this  character  after  long  years  of 
probation.  Or  148,  the  best  we  can  say  is  tbat  they  were  not  imown 
to  have  been  in  custody  since  they  were  so  given  up  to  thdr  friends. 
68  could  not  be  found.  15  were  fnven  up  to  firiends  residing  at  a 
distance  from  Birmingham,  and,  uierefore,  the  periodical  enquires 
which  have  been  made  aa  to  the  others  do  not  apply  to  them.  Bat 
as  tbey  were  taken  away  from  tiie  evil  associations  of  a  burge  town,  I 
consider  them  placed  under  very  advantageoua  circumstanoes  for 
redeeming  their  characters.  Seventeen  were  dea^,  thus  ™*^>""g  np 
the  total  number  of  417  of  which  I  hare  been  speaking.  (Cheers.) 
Tbese  results,  I  submit,  would,  of  themsdves,  prove  t^  foet»  whicl^ 
to  be  sure,  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  a  varied  experience^  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  tbat  the  reformation  of  youthful  ofilandara  ia  far 
from  being  so  diiBcidt  and  hapekaa  as  waa  formerly  tbe  pcwvaleat 
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Mfef^.^  Mief  ttill  entartaiiMd  hf  maof,  ikbOT^k,  m  fftf uUnr 
opinion  is  bow  strongly  with  xm,  ihBj  an  lodOi  io-eahibit  thsmselvos 
ia  the  nngrtteiovs  ana  invidioiia  lig^t  of  ofmoaing  va.    Sir»  vhea 
considering  the  hope  ef  BetemstiiHi  which  the  f£a  I  have  adopte4 
holds  out,   we  must  never  forget  that  it  is  in  truth  bat  a  mde 
expedient  labeuriag  under  one  enonnaaa  dsfeet.     The  young  person 
ia  sent  baek  into  1&  same  postioA  eiaetly  aa  that  which  he  oooopied 
when  he  fell.     He  is  open  to  the  sams  teBBptations,-.«it  is  dsffit ult  tp 
keep  him  aloof  from  the  same  companions,  aad  thus  while  he  is  too 
often  exposed  to  the  scorn  and  p^nMwh  of  those  whose  ilk  opinion 
he  most  dreads,  he  has  the  fm  greater  misfortmK  of  being  open  to 
the  seductions  of  those  whom  hu  fonosr  enoss  have  armed  with  a. 
pemictous  influence  orer  his  actions.  Itf  luwever«  has  one  redeeming 
feature,  which  is  worthy  of  the  most  attentive  eonuderatioi^^the 
young  offender  is  received  into  the  bosom  ef  a  fiunilv  I  and  the  head 
of  that  family  is  moved  to  this  aot  of  Christian  benevolence  bv  feeiinge 
whioh  give  no  slight  guarantee  that  he  will  faithfully  execute  his  trust. 
8ir»  the  various  dangers  and  diffioukies  to  which  I  have  adverted,,  as. 
impeding  the  course  of  the  Maffistrateain  making  these  humane  con- 
signm«DSs»  and  the  large  nunwcr    of  youths  for  whidn  no  family 
Asylum  can  be  found,  may  have  suogested  to  them  the  good  and 
nreat  work  which  they  begun  nearly  rwty  years  ago»  by  contributiona 
nirnished  by  themselves,  and  by  other  benevolent  persons  influenced 
by  their  example.  I,  of  course,  refer  to  their  founding  the  Kefov- 
nmtory   Establishment  at    fitreCtoa-oai-Dunsmore ;  an   Institution 
which  has  conferred  on  the  Magistraey  of -Ais  counttrv  the  distinetioiL 
ofbe«Dg  the  first  of  their  body  throughout  the  whole  country,  to 
turn  their  feelings  of  commiseration,  to  good  account— to  ripen 
benevolence  into  benificence.    The  history  of  the  school  of  refuge  at 
Stretton  is  very  instructive.    Its  progresa  in.  effacting  its  object  waa 
ilow  but  sure.    At  first  tiie  failures  exceeded  the  number  of  cures» 
but  graduallv  the  balanee  waa  turned.    I  cannot  eater  into  the 
statistics.     The  various  accounts  which  I  have  received  do  not  quite 
agree»  and  bv  the  death  of  that  exeellent  andaealons  friend  to  the 
Institution,  the  Rev.  Townsend  Powell,  the  fiecretary,  we  have, 
perhaps,  lost  the  power  of  verifying  the  results  with  sufficient  exacti- 
tude to  justify  a  reference  to  figures^  without  qualifications  which 
would  produce  tedious  detail ;  1  may,  however,  say  that  &r  many 
years  they  were  highly  satisfactory.    The  number  of  successful  cases 
constanUy  increased,  while,  of  course,  the  proportion  of  failures  aa 
regularly  diminished.    Sir,  I  must  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of 
specifying  Magistrates  whom  1  remember  as  actively  engaged  in  the 
management  of  this  Institution,  beeanse  I  cannot  mention  all,  and  to 
select  would  be  invidious.     But  I  am  sure  the  meeting  will  feel  that 
I  could  not  advert  to  tho  Inbours  of  the  lamented  Secretary  without 
&  passing  tribute  of  respect— labours  so  well  known  to  me,  often 
thrown  as  I  was  into  communication  with  him ;  though  perhaps  the 
fact  that  at  his  death  the  Institution  languished  and  soon  itself  came 
to  an  end,  affords  the  most  conclusive  testimony  to  his  woxth.    I 
deplored  his  less,  and  I  still  deplore  its  coaae%uenees. 
But*  Bir,  toi^ay  .you  aru  ■esembied  to  rerive  this  Institution, 
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not,  aa  I  am  informed,  as  it  originallj  stood,  but  by  uniting  ymir 
project  to  that  which,  mainly  through  the  munificence,  and  what  is 
even  better  than  munificence,  the  zealous  and  perserving  exertions 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Adderley,  has  been  already  set  on  foot  at  Saltliy, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham.  Sir,  this  will  be  indeed'a 
consolation  for  the  loss  of  Stretton,  and  most  cordially  do  I  hope 
that  the  proposed  union  will  answer  the  expectations  of  this  most 
respectable  meeting,  if  it  should  be  your  pleasure  to  adopt  it.  (Ap- 
plause.) As  I  have  already  addressed  yon  at  considerable  length, 
and  as  I  am  to  be  followed  by  gentlemen  who  will  direct  your 
attention  to  the  school  at  Saltley  with  more  particularity  than  It 
would  be  proper  for  me  to  do  (while  the  question  is  as  yet  undecided 
as  to  whether  you  shall  establish  a  Reformatory  oi*  not),  I  will 
limit  myself  to  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  principles  on  which  it 
appears  to  me  these  Institutions  ought  to  be  founded  and  conducted 
Sir,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  resources  of  private  benevolence  would 
be  inadequate  to  the  maintainance  of  the  juvenile  offenders  with 
whom  our  gaols  are  crowded.  Nor  would  it  be  right  to  tax  the 
generous  with  a  burden  which  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  whole  com- 
munity. If  these  young  creatures  must  be  maintained  at  the  public 
expense,  either  in  our  gaols  or  by  their  plunder  when  at  large ;  if 
they  are  indeed  the  children  of  the  State,  as  they  surely  are,  the 
cost  of  their  sustenance  and  training  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  State 
and  not  by  individuals.  The  Legislature  has  sanctioned  the  princi- 
ple, and  it  is  already  carried  to  some  extent  by  the  Oovernraent  into 
practical  effect.  I  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  time  when 
that  effect  shall  cease  to  be  partial  and  become  complete,  tilJ  when 
we  must  not  be  disheartened  however  practise  may  lag  behind 
acknowledged  principle  ;  meantime  one  advantage  of  no  mean  im- 
portance results  from  subscribers  bearing  a  portion  of  the  cost.  It 
lets  in  the  operations  of  the  voluntary  principle  under  wholesome 
checks.  Contributors  who  prove  the  sincerity  of  their  2eal  bj 
giving  their  money,  may  be  well  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
these  Institutions,  subject  of  course  to  Oovernment  inspection,  which 
I  consider  no  burden  or  drawback,  but  a  great  benefit.  Then,  Sir, 
with  regard  to  the  tone  which  should  pervade  the  discipline  of  these 
schools  ;  let  it  be  that  of  a  wise,  firm  and  Christian  father.  No 
false  indulgence,  no  present  ease  or  pleasure  for  the  lad  at  the  cost 
of  his  future  welfare.  Let  his  nerves  of  body  and  mind  be  well 
braced.  Let  him  be  armed  within  and  without  for  the  battle  of  life. 
But  let  all  be  done  in  a  parental  spirit.  Let  no  pain  be  inflicted  but 
that  which  is  essential  to  produce  the  change  from  evil  to  good— 
that  mighty  and  arduous  revolution.  Such  a  discipline  faithfully 
wrought  out  must  be  followed,  in  its  early  stages,  at  least,  bv  many  a 
severe  struggle  of  the  poor  outcast  with  his  former  habits  and  desires, 
and  the  pain  of  mind  and  body  that  he  will  have  to  suffer  from  res- 
traint and  labour,  both  new  to  him,  will  be  amply  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  probation  of  the  Reformatory  School  acting  as  an 
incentive  to  crime  because  it  betters  the  condition  of  the  criminal ; 
a  danger  to  which  some  for  whose  opinions  on  many  subjects  1  have 
the  highest  respect,  have  feared  it  liable.     Sir,  it  has  been  hastily 
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assumed  that  a  benefit  must  operate  as  a  temptation.  But  this  is 
not  so.  The  highest  conceivable  good»  immortal  happiness,  is  con- 
templated by  the  depraved  without  more  than  a  vain  and  idle  wish 
to  attain  it,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  most  alluring  temptations  do 
not  draw  us  towards  real  benefits  but  decoj  us  into  evils  which  by  and 
by  bring  us  to  sorrow.  The  youth  who  is  hovering  on  the  verge  of 
crime  is  not  tempted  to  plunge  into  the  abyss  in  the  hope  of  its 
leading  him  to  the  toil,  the  restraints,  and  the  privations  of  a 
Reformatory  School.  Does  he  desire  to  go  to  a  place  from  which 
all  vicious  indulgences  are  banished,  where  indolence  must  become 
industry,  where  there  can  be  no  debauchery,  and  where  his  coarse 
luxuries  must  be  exchanged  for  a  dietary  which,  though  wholesome, 
never  pampers  his  appetite^  where  the  vagrant,  accustomed  to  roam 
wherever  his  will  may  prompt,  discovers  that  be  is  fixed  to  one  spot, 
and  where  his  days  must,  to  his  thinking,  be  a  perpetual  round  of 
slavish  observances  ?  (Cheers.)  But  then  it  is  said  that  all  this, 
though  no  temptation  to  him,  must  be  one  to  his  parents.  We 
admit  the  danger,  and  we  have  guarded  against  it.  At  our  instance 
the  Legislature  has  adopted  the  principle  of  casting  the  pecuniary 
burden  or  a  portion  of  it  on  the  parent.  The  provisions  by  which 
this  responsibility  is  to  be  enforced  are,  it  is  true,  verv  imperfect. 
Mr.  Adder  ley  however  has  undertaken  to  brin^  in  a  Bill  to  remedy 
this  defect,  and  it  is  impossible  that  the  duty  should  have  been  con- 
fided to  better  hands.  At  the  same  time  I  trust  this  meeting  will 
clearly  understand  that  it  is  a  moral  effect  which  we  seek  when  we 
lix  responsibility.  Many  of  the  outcasts  are  orphans.  Many  the 
children  of  persons  who  from  vice  or  misfortune  are  themselves 
destitute.  Bat,  in  these  cases,  as  the  poor  child  subsisted  upon  what 
he  could  pick  up  in  the  streets,  or  obtain  from  charity — he  was  in 
truth  no  burden  upon  his  parents,  if  he  had  any,  and,  consequently, 
there  was  no  strong  motive  inciting  the  parent  to  place  him  in  a 
Reformatory  School.  Ag^n,  objectors  foi^et  that,  before  the 
passings  of  this  Act,  if  a  parent  were  so  abandoned  as  to  plunge  his 
child  mto  crime,  so  soon  as  the  lad  found  his  way  to  prison  the 
parent  was  eased  altogether  of  his  maintenance.  Now,  however,  if 
he  have  anything  wherein  to  pay  he  will  be  called  upon  to  contribute, 
and  if  he  have  nothing,  why,  then,  you  know,  it  has  passed  into  a 
proverb,  that  in  such  cases  even  the  King  must  lose  his  own.  I 
shall  advert  to  only  one  principle  more,  and  that  is  what  I  would 
call  the  Family  principle.  The  abstract  which  I  have  laid  before  you 
will  enable  you  to  form  your  own  judgment  of  its  power  even  when 
contending  with  many  difficulties.  Its  value  is  highly  appreciated  in 
(those  Reformatories  which  have  been  most  successful.  Mettray,  in 
France,  is  a  collection  of  small  communities,  in  which  the  essentials  of 
a  family  are  as  far  as  possible  combined.  So  at  the  Rauhe  Haas,  near 
Hamburgh ;  so  at  Red  Hill,  the  Farm  School  of  the  Philanthropic 
Society.  By  these  sub- divisions  the  dangers  attendant  on  the  ag- 
gregation of^  large  numbers  is  guarded  against,  while  the  advantage 
of  high  and  skilful  superintendence  is  preserved ;  Mettray,  the  most 
splendid  example  of  Reformatory  success  which  the  world  has  yet 
seen,  contains  from  five  to  six  hundred  young  offenders  ;  and  surely 
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k  1m  oMmm  ihst  »0«nM«»  A  Wkkica»  ft  CidMPf  TtfDCTiCr  kit, 
B0tUut»a  MTjOarpqater  thotp  gifted  pUtlaBthropisto-^ire  Mt 
found  ia  mifflfaieot  numbttrs  to  jwrtify  us  in  iwxnfining  their  toteb^ 
to  aiev.  I  wonM  speak  m  I  fori  with  retpoet  «iia<*dm]nliin,«f 
the  amftUer  estftbliihneiitB  which  able  4Hid  beaevoleBt  taean,  hke  Mr. 
Baker*  of  Hardwick»  hare  aet  oa  foot  on  tbair  own  reflpoDflifai%. 
It  ia  fat  them  to ragtdata  Uieextent >of  their  own  laboara.  Iniyuee 
in  every  aew  InstitatioD  of  m  aiflular  k»d>  bat  where  naanhen  ace  to 
be  provided  for  oat  of  BubaoriptioiiB  wfakih  eaperieaoe  tctia  me  ane 
not  caay  to  keep  up^  I  wonld  ventore  to  stu|9eat  tiiatte  eeaBoa^ 
which  reiaita  from  uniting  them  ia  one  eatabfiahmegt»  if  joa|ravi^ 
for  the  ffuhdiviaion  to  which  I  have  adverted*  ia  af  iuAt  a  atraig 
flu>tive  not  to  depart  from  the  preoedeata  which  I  hanre  cited.* 
Mettraj*  the  &a«ie  Hana,  and  ^dhill;  the  more  eipeeiaUy  wbm 
anc^  a  departare  enhaacee  the  difficulty  ahraady  moat  per|ilenng,  d 
finding  aaperinteBdenta  who  have  the  gifta  eaaentud  tothepci^ 
formaaoe  of  their  ardaoua  datiea.  8lr»  i  cannot  oome  to  an  iad 
without  aakioff  you  and  thia  meetiag  tonaito  with  me  in  gratefol 
rctjotauiga.  AU  herapreaent  will  have  dbared  that  ^^nremion  of 
apirit  into  which  the  abortive  raaulta  af  oar  criminal  jnrupmdeooe 
hiave  BO  •ctften  thrown  every  redective  mind.  T^e  worthy  Magtitntci 
who  aarroaad  me  know  how  thia  feelinff  ia  embittered  when  ve  faave 
to  admiaiater  lawa  in  whoae  henefioial  operatioa  wb  hare  no  cenfi- 
■deaoe.  But  a  good  time  ia  comings  nay*  ia  coma,  Labeiirflrs  ia  a 
good  cauae,  if  ever  eaoae  were  good*  amco^  whom  it  haa  beenof 
privilege  to  be  enrolled^  have  proved  bv  imdiapntable  &sta  tkat  tk 
reformation  of  offnidera*  and  eapecially  of  the  young,  ia  not  tin 
4raam  of  viaionariea*  but  a  teak  to  whioh*  under  Providence^  hwam 
4gancy  ia  ful^  contempt.  Thia  truth  oar  frieada  in  Parliameat  hvn 
urged  on  the  Legialatnre^  and  urged  it  with  aoeceaa.  The  Yoali^ 
Offsndera  Aot,  no  doaht*  ia  capable  of  gneatimproTemeiit*  bat  wilk 
all  ita  defects  it  atanda  (and  pleaae  God*  ahall  ever  atand^  a  aoble 
aea-mack  te  direct  the  difficult  and  tatrieate  eearae  of  orimioil 
juriaprndence.  ^or  myaelf*  Sar*  mf  reward  ia  ample  indeed^I  hava 
lived  to  witneaa  this  gloriona  triumph — I  am  invited  to  alaad  Ihii 
day  among  the  chief  men  of  my  native  eoantrj^*  themaelvaa  ardent 
and  powerful  frieada  of  Reformatory  eaterpriae.  They  call  apea 
me  to  plead  the  caaae  of  the  yoang  outeaat  before  a  tribunal  wJuA 
will  cordially  reoogniee  hia  caima.  Hia  comttenanee  may  be 
darkened  by  ignoranoe-^igaeraaee  both  of  the  head  uid  heart-ift 
navbe  disfigured  by  evil  paaaiona  and  unbridled  appetit«a»  hut  yoa 
feel*  and  you  will  not  afar  ink  from  avowing*  that  iie  is  still  fott 
brother.  You  are  his  keeper,  and  you  will  not  nyndiate  your  ehi»ge» 
but.  like  ffood  and  fiedthml  aervimta*  eaeeute  your  aamd  Iruit-* 
(Loud  and  long«€ontintted  cheering.) 

The  resolution  was  then  put  firom  the  ahahr*aad  like  theauceaodiag 
onea*  carried  unanimottaly. 

T.  B.  L.  BAKaa.  £aq.*  of  Hardwick  Ooorf«  pmipoaed  the  aflcoai 
reaolution: — ^^'That  the  (Quarter  SeaaiaBa*  having  delegated  to  a 
Committee  the  conaideratioa  of  anch  an  eatahliahmant*  or  a  Conntj 
Inatittttion*  it  appeara  that  no  statute  empowara  the  oovadf  to  ap- 
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pmprhMe  (imiai^  rach^iwrpMa^  bttt  tiutt  tbe  YcmibCak  i 
A«t  ghreB  gMaA  faoilitiet  Ibr  pmaito  iadividttitlfl  to  form  saeh  «a 
BfttsbMiineiit.*'  It  wa«  with  uvoh  plearare  that  he  appearwl  ia 
behalf  of  siidi  an  object.  He  htA  hemsior  twentj  years  rtronglj 
nrterested  in  tfaia  movement— -ev«r  sinee  lie  first  liad  the  honour  of 
knowing'  Captain  Brenton,  tef  Hackney  Wick»  which,  al<iK>iigh  the 
first  Bcfaool  In  Ehigland^  nnd  ahhon^  one  would  naturally  suppose  it 
wonld  hare  tbe  ftmlts  tncideot  to  ebefirst,  yet  he  could  only  say  that, 
in  idmost  every  point  in  wlnefa  be  had  since  succeeded  in  the  oehool 
which  he  had  the  hmiowr  to  jB^ern,  and  wliioh  he  htmself  started  at 
Hardwicke,  in  Oloucestersfairei  it  bad  been  by  foUoiraDg^  totfae  letter 
Captain  Brenton's  relations.  The  failure  of  Captain  Brenton's 
School  led  to  the  subject  being  given  up  altogether^  excepting  in 
tb^r  own  county,  which  ought  to  be*  and  he  believed  was»  truly 
proud  of  such  a  distioction  as  that.  The  thing  was  almost  entirely 
crushed,  and  he  had  scarcely  a  hope  of  seeing  any  spools  of  the  kind 
raised.  He  had,  however,  never  ibrgfotten  it,  and,  three  years  ago, 
a  firiend  offisring  to  join  him  in  startin|f  one  on  a  small  scale,  they 
bad  sinee  done  so  $  and  ^tj  ^P^  >^  faa<l  done  some  good  for 
the  county  to  winoh  it  belonged.  Three  years  ago,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  splendid  institution,  on  what  he  would  term  a  national 
scale,  conducted  by  Hr.  Sidney  Turner,*— it  being  for  the  nation  at 
large-«be  could  see  no  hope  of  what  he  had  alwavs  longed  for,  a 
eomity  establishment,  for  the  partieular  benefit  of  every  county  in 
Which  it  was  situate.  Three  vears  aro  they  began,  and  eqaaJly 
«Mnglnal  witb  themselves  were  three  otheas  by  Mr.  Adderlev,  Mr. 
Sturge,  and  Miss  Carpenter ;  beyond  that  there  ware  no  lurther 
sdiools  raised  till  last  Midsummer,  wiien  the  Act  passed,  aad, 
tiMrefofre,  he  was  justified  in  saying  the  Juvenile  OJenders'  Act  gave 
Ihcilities  to  private  in^vidaals  to  form  such  establishments,  fiir  he 
had  now  the  honour  to  be  in  coarrespondsnee  with  fifteen  ooimty 
sobooLi  that  were  in  agitation,  and  all  in  a  fair  way  of  beinff  shortly 
launched,  and  which  had  all  began  since  the  passing  of  mt  Act. 
When  for  three  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  first,  there  were 
otdy  four,  and  when  since  the  passing  of  this  Act  tfam  had  been 
fifteen  set  in  motion  with  whieh  he  was  in  correspondence,  besides 
seven  or  eight  others,  he  was  surely  justified  in  sa;f  inff  the  Act  gave 
great  encoura^pement,  and  had  succeeded  most  admiramy  in  its  objeet 
of  induoing  private  individuals  to  start  such  schools*  The  counties 
to  which  he  referred  were : — Cumberland,  Lancaster,  Somerset, 
Derby,  Dev^m,  Hasnts,  West  Biding  of  York,  Woroeatee,  Susser, 
Beds,  Leicester,  Korthamptim,  diester,  Wilts^  Bucks,  with  one  at 
TmdcsBter,  and  at  Valley-field  (Eifinbnrgh).  All  these  coaaties 
would  have  their  bietitmions  renlasly  recognised  after  they  had 
commenced,  but  some  said  the  Act  was  not  sufficient,  and,  as  the 
resolution  he  had  read  informed  him,  the  Committee  firom  the 
Quarter  Sessions  had  found  that  no  statute  empowered  this  county 
to  Impropriate  iimds  for  such  a  purpose.  Man^  gentlemen  considered 
that  a  great  faifing  in  tbe  Act,  ana  badiold  him  that  the  Legislature 
ought  to  have  empowered  oounties  to  advaace  .£mds  for  nrc^er 
bmdings.    He  could  4mly  eopress  his  own  opinion,  bat  he  USt  very 
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strongly  indeed*  that  if  the  Legislature  had  empowered  the  conntj 
to  give  public  funds,  it  would  have  done  very  much  injury  to  the 
cause  instead  of  profiting  it.  (Cheers.)  If  the  building  were  to  be 
established  out  of  county  funds,  it  must  be  entirely  under  public 
supervision^  and  the  managers  would  be  to  such  a  degree  servants  of 
the  county  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  succeed  in  it.  He  spoke 
i^trongly,  because  he  had  now  for  twenty «fiye  years  worked  pretty 
hard  as  a  Magistrate  ;  having  been,  as  he  believed,  for  a  greater 
part  of  that  time  on  Committees  in  his  own  county,  and  also  Visitor 
to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  and  Gaol ;  and  he  felt  by  no  means  ignorant 
of  the  work  of  a  county  servant.  He  could  work  easily  to  himself  in 
all  these  particular  offices,  but  he  felt  he  could  not  work  as  a  manager 
of  a  Reformatory  School  without  a  great  deal  more  freedom  than 
he  should  ask  as  a  Visiting  Ma^strate  of  a  Gaol  or  Asylum.  (Hear.) 
As  a  servant  of  the  public  one  must  have  the  safety  of  the  public 
tied  by  a  certain  strictness  of  rule  which  would  cripple  so  entirely 
his  action  as  manager  of  a  Reformatory,  that  it  would  prevent  the 
greater  part  of  his  efficiency.  Therefore  he  must  give  it  simply  as 
his  own  opinion^  that  it  was  not  a  misfortune  but  a  ^eat  happmess, 
that  no  statute  empowered  the  county  to  appropriate  funds  from  such 
a  purpose.  They  were  called  upon  to  find  funds  from  private  sources, 
and,  he  believed,  in  Warwicksnire  they  would  find  no  difficulty  in 
that  respect^  knowing  that,  in  other  counties,  funds  had  been  rused 
so  readily  and  easily.  It  was  not  very  large  funds  which  would  be 
required.  Two  counties  he  was  acquainted  with  had  started  with 
the  intention  of  having  magnificent  establishments,  but  both,  on  cod- 
sideration,  changed  the  principle  and  had  gone  on  a  more  moderate 
scale,  which,  he  believed,  would  be  found  to  work  much  more  easilj 
and  satisfactorily.  He  most  cordially  congratulated  them  that  tbej 
were  not  now  in  much  fear  of  a  repetition  of  the  great  misfortune 
which  befel  them  in  the  closing  of  Stretton.  There  they  had  to 
depeud  entirely  on  private  benevolence,  and,  when  that  slackened, 
they  could  not  carry  it  on.  Now,  however,  under  the  new  Act,  a 
comparatively  small  sum  would  enable  them  to  conduct  an  establish- 
ment of  the  kind.  It  might  be  of  interest  to  them  to  know  that  he 
had  just  been  through  the  accounts  of  their  own  school.  They  began 
with  considerable  trouble,  and  the  expenses  for  three  years  had  bet;n 
about  i?1329.  Had  they  received  from  Government  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  pay 9  in  respect  of  all  the  boys  educated  there,  oieir 
-  espenditure  would  only  have  been  £700.  The  £1329  included  the 
whole  expense  of  starting  the  establishment,  and  thev  had  now  jt300 
worth  of  stock  on  hand,  which  reduced  the  actual  loss  to  i.'400for 
three  years ;  which,  considering  that  they  had  thirty-two  bovs,  and 
had  received  sizty*nine  in  all,  and  onlv  one  been  charged  with,  dis- 
honesty after  leaving  them,  presented  no  ground  for  complaint. 
^^Oheers.) 

O.B.  Addkblet,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  in  seconding  the  motion,  commenced 
]>y  referring  to  the  appointment,  by  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
oif  a  Committee  to  consider  the  question  of  establibhlng  a  Refor- 
matory, which  Committee  had  reported  that  they  had  no  legal  power 
tu  carry  out  that  important  institution,  and  that  the  only  mode  by 
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irbicb  the  Court  could  do  it,  was  by  obtAining  a  Local  Act,  or 
wbat  wa-s  more  difficult,  a  General  Act»  which  would  be  permissive 
to  Warwickshire  to  avail  itself  of.  The  difficulties  of  obtaining  a 
Local  Act  were  seen  in  wbat  had  taken  place  with  reference  to  anew 
Gaol,  which  was  so  long  obstructed,  by  being  involved  with  a  Local 
Act,  and  again,  it  was  not  desirable  to  have  one,  as  they  did  not  wish  to 
throw  the  establishment  of  thi&  institution  upon  the  county,  or  charge 
the  ratepayers  with  such  a  burthen,  if  they  were  unwilling  to  bear 
it ;  nor  did  he  think  it  would  grow  out  of  the  County  Bates,  as  well 
and  efiectualiy,  as  if  supported  from  the  resources  of  voluntary  bene- 
volence. (Cheers.)  This  institution  meant  nothing  more  or  less  than 
to  supply  a  home  and  education  to  those  children,  whose  time  which 
«mght  to  have  been  dedicated  to  education,  had  been  spent  in  the 
corruption  of  home,  or  the  absence  of  any  home  at  all.  Private 
beneficence  was  more  likely  to  supply  the  kindness  and  sensibilities 
of  kome  than  a  cast-iron  institution,  to  be  supported  by  the  public 
funds.  (Hear,  hear.)  A  General  Act  was  still  more  difficult  to 
obtain  than  a  local  one.  They  might  see  by  the  Education  Bills 
atill  before  the  House,  started  this  year  by  one,  and  increased  with 
wonderful  velocity  to  the  number  of  six  or  seven,  that  where  an 
object  was  clearly  wished  for,  and  the  House  of  Commons  had  come 
to  a  conclusion  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  it^  yet  there  was  that 
facility  for  proposing  measures,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the 
fertility  of  invention  having  full  scope,  such  a  multiplication  of 
recipes  arose  as  obstructed  the  attainment  of  the  verv  object  desired. 
The  county  had  one  legitimate  mode  of  obtaining  its  object,  which 
was,  as  the  Magistrates'  report  stated,  to  fall  back  upon  an  Act 
already  passed,  which  afforded  facilities  to  institutions  established  by 
private  funds.  Those  institutions  received  certificates  from  Govern- 
ment, and  having  done  so,  were  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  funds  of 
Oovernment,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  children  there.  As  Mr. 
Baker  had  so  clearly  said,  that  Act  gave  them  great  facilitie»— so 
great,  that  eight  institutions  had  already  been  certified,  though  the 
Act  had  only  oeen  passed  seven  months,  and  nine  other  county  insti- 
tutions were  on  their  way  to  be  certified  under  it.  A  large  supply 
from  private  benevolence  was,  however,  necessary  to  meet  the  pro- 
visons  of  the  Act.  (Cheers.)  Mr.  Baker  had  alluded  to  an  amend, 
ment  of  that  Act,  which  he  (Mr.  A.)  was  about  to  introduce,  unless 
he  could  induce  Government  to  do  so.  It  was  not  a  large  amend- 
ment ;  for  the  Act  had  worked  well,  but  mainly  a  supplement,  on 
two  points :  first  an  alteration  in  the  nature  of  the  sentence  through 
which  the  children  were  sent  to  the  Reformatory,  making  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  Reformatory  a  remission  of  punishment  Those  chil- 
dren in  the  eyes  of  the  law  were  not  fully  to  blame,  but  the  victims 
of  nefflect  and  wan^  of  education,  and  it  was  to  put  that  Reforma- 
tory in  the  position  of  a  conditional  pardon  and  remission  of  sen- 
tence, under  circamstances  in  which,  in  the  discretion  of  the  magis- 
trates, they  had  a  right  to  expect  a  remission.  He  also  proposed 
greater  facilities,  and  a  more  compulsory  demand  for  payment,  for 
the  parents  who  were  able  to  pay  ;  that  they  should  not  be  relieved 
by  the  mere  fact  of  their  children  going,  by  their  neglect,  into  these 
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Reformatories,  of  the  costs  of  their  matatenaoce.   (Hear,  hear,)   If 

the  parents  were  unahle  to  pay,  or  the  children  were  outcasts  in  the 

streets,  or  orphans,  then  the  State  stej^ed  in*  and  as  a  duty  to  tiiose 

children,  undertook  the  care  of  their  education  and  mainienanoe. 

But  if  the  parents  were  able  to  pay — and  the  majority  of  them  were 

in  receipt  of  large  wages,  which  they  spent  in  vicious  self-indulgence, 

throwing  their  children  upon  the  streets,  to  plunder  and  lire  as  they 

might — then  it  was  necessary   that  remedies  should  be  provided 

mucin  g  it  compulsory  upon  the  parents  to  pay  as  much  for  the  mwn- 

tenance  of  the  children^  as  it  would  cost  at  their  own  homes.    He 

was  glad  that  this  county  would  lose  no  time  in  waiting  for  an  Act 

even  though  they  had  to  spend  a  little  money  out  of  their  own 

pockets^  in  the  first  estsblishment  of  this  institution.     It  was  high 

time  to  do  so.     They  could  not,  as  patriots,  afford  to  lose  this  laige 

class  of  children  to  the  State.     If  England,  limited  in  extent  and 

area,  would  carry  on  great  wars,  as  a  first-rate  nation,  she  could 

not  afford,  year  uter  year,  to  waste  these  resources  of  the  nurseries 

of  her  citizens,  only  consigning  them  to  crime  and  perdition,  and 

uselessness,  or  extend  the  aggravation  by  saying,  that  the  only  way 

to  treat  them  was  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  to  send  them  to  distant 

colonies  to  get  th<?m  out  of  sight.    As  patriots,  they  could  not  afford 

to  lose  them  ;  but  there  was  a  much  higher  appeal  to  those  who  had 

a  share  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  of  the  country— ^md  in  a 

free  state  every  one  had — that  they  should  not  incur  the  blame  and 

responsibility  before  God,  of  allowing  the  administration  of  the  law 

any  longer  to  consign  these  large  classes  of  the  children  of  the  poor 

to  a  criminal  course  of  life,  and  the  loss  of  their  future  destiny. 

(Loud  applause). 

Thb  Rbt.  Stdmct  Tubnbr,  (Chaplain  and  Governor  of  the 
Fhilantropic  Farm  School^  Bed  Hill),  moved  the  fourth  resolution. 
He  said  that  he  felt  bound  to  attend  the  meeting  at  the  call  of  Mr. 
Adderley,  whose  heartfelt  and  unselfish  services  in  the  cause  of 
Reformation  gave  him  a  right  to  enlist,  to  his  standard  every  one, 
whom  he  thought  could  he  useful.  He  felt  too,  that  it  was  well  ibr 
those  who  were  labouring  in  the  different  fields  of  action,  where 
that  cause  was  on  its  trial,  to  meet  together — ^both  to  encourage  one 
another  by  their  sympathy  and  to  improve  by  a  comparison  of  their 
experience  ;  for  it  did  not  signify  what  difference  existed  in  their 
views,  because  Red  Hill  did  not  coincide  with  Saltley,  or  that  with 
Hardwicke.  He  hoped  the  time  would  come  when  there  would  be 
a  more  thorough  union  and  association  than  there  had  hitherto 
been,  and  that  ere  long  they  would  see  such  a  national  gathering  as 
existed  in  France.  (Cheers).  In  one  point  of  view  he  felt  that  he 
could  say  something  in  the  wa^  of  encouragement,  and  this  mJght 
claim  the  attention  of  the  meeting.  He  could  bear  unquestionable 
testimony  to  the  success  of  Reformatorv  agency.  The  Philanthropic 
School,  at  Red  Hill,  had  been  opened  about  six  years.  It  was  simply  a 
transfer  of  the  old  Philanthropic  School  in  London,  and  commenosd 
work  upon  the  new  principle  of  agricultural  employment,  and  family 
discipline.  It  began  with  17  inmates;  they  had  now  increased  their 
number  there  to  200 ;  no  less  than  750  lads  of  various  ages,  from 
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8  to  18,  had  been  admitted— above  550  had  left.  Of  these,  320  had 
emigrated  to  diflTerent  British  Oolonies,  such  as  Canada,  New 
Brunswick,  Australia,  &c  From  the  best  enquiry  he  could  make, 
as  to  the  550  lads  who  had  left  the  School,  he  thought  he  could 
conscientiously  assert,  that  7  out  of  every  10  had  been  substantially 
reformed  and  moralized — that  instead  of  being  wasps  they  ha^ 
become  bees — ^instead  of  being  nuisances  and  dangers  to  society,  they 
had  become  useful  contributors  to  its  welfare.  Some,  he  was 
thankful  to  say,  had  taken  a  still  higher  position,  and  become  earnest 
and  consistent  Christians.  He  r^  the  foUowinflr  extract  from  a 
letter  received  lately  from  a  young  man  who  had  been  nearly  five 
years  abroad,  and  had  thoroughly  established  himself  in  the  Colony 
ne  went  to  ;  as  illustrating  how  right  and  religious  a  character  of 
mind  some  of  these  who  once  had  been  so  outcast  and  lost — had 
attained  to — "  Tou  have  no  conception  how  happy  I  felt  to  see  B.S. 
doing  so  well.  All  our  lads  cling  to  me  in  their  little  troubles,  and, 
I  think  it  no  more  than  my  duty  to  give  them  fatherly  advice,  for 
you  thought  it  no  trouble  to  direct  me,  and,  I  thank  God  for  having 
raised  up  such  a  friend  as  you,  for  it  was  you,  through  God*s  bless* 
ing,  that  made  a  man  of  me  both  temporal  and  spiritual.  Sir,  I 
shall  never  forget  your  kindness,  for  God  has  blessed  me  and  you 
also.  Sir,  it  is  my  wish  that  you  and  your  wife  offer  up  prayers  for 
lae  to  God — for  your  prayers  have  been  heard  for  me.  •  •  •  • 
**  I  feel  very  sorry  to  hear  of  so  many  of  our  brave  countrymen  dying 
tnth  the  disease  m  this  great  war.  But,  however,  God  does  all  for 
the  best.  My  heart  leaps  within  me  when  I  hear  of  the  victories  of 
our  great  country.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  an  opportunity  of 
going  to  the  Crimea  to  share  in  my  country's  victories.  God  prosper 
the  empire." — The  writer  of  that  letter  was  now  settled  in  one  of 
the  North  American  provinces,  where  from  sixty  to  seventy  of  his 
former  companions  of  Red  Hill  were  alsp  engaged ;  and,  inde- 
pendently of  being  largely  engaged  in  business,  as  a  wheelwright, 
gave  his  time,  kindness,  and  advice  to  his  friends,  and  had  become 
the  centre  of  a  considerable  circle.  The  reference  to  the  Crimea 
showed,  too,  that  he  had  not  forgotten  old  England.  Letters  like 
this,  and  he  had  many  of  them,  repaid  him  (Mr.  T.)  amply  for  many 
an  hour  of  toil  and  discouragement  and  anxiety,  and  showed  what 
could  be  done  by  any  one  who  would  only  make  it  their  motto  and 
rule—'  whatever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might,* 
Fifteen  years  ago,  he  had  no  more  notion  of  being  a  Reformatory 
agent  then  of  ^ine  into  the  air,  being  then  engaged  in  the  clerical 
ministrations  of  a  large  parish.  The  name  of  a  Chaplain  then  was 
not  particularly  honourable.  Chaplains  of  gaols,  and  other  like- 
establishments,  were  looked  upon  as  persons  who  could  not  get 
anything  else  to  do,  and,  therefore,  tootc  refuge  in  these  quiet  seats 
of  action.  The  name  and  avocation  had  not  been  ennobled  by  a 
Clay,  or  a  Field,  or  an  Osborne,  coming  forward  to  show  how  glori- 
ous clerical  agency  might  prove,  even  when  not  employed  in  a  wide 
field,  to  produce  the  most  effectual  results.  Then  th^se  Chaplains 
were  not  looked  upon  as  very  distinguished  persons,  and  there  was 
not  much  in  such  a  situation  to  attract  a  man's  interest  and  ambition. 
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Then,  too,  the  juvenile  offender  was  conBidered  a  little  pett,  exoeed- 
ingly  proper  for  the  policenuoi  to  look  after,  and  the  Magktrate  to 
punifcb — as  something  which,  if  neglected  too  much,  gave  jou  a  deal 
of  worry,  and  inflicted  a  deal  of  mischief,  and,  at  last,  bj  one  of  the 
strangest  things  in  the  world,  came  to  be  a  buiglar,  a  coiner  or  a 
mnrderer.  (Hear,  hear.)  At  that  time  he  had  no  interest  or 
intention  of  undertaking  the  work  in  which  he  had  since  been 
engaged,  but  he  had  received  an  invitation  which,  as  a  call  of  datj, 
he  could  not  meet  with  a  refusal.  Since  then,  notwithstanding  the 
many  difficulties  in  his  way,  arising  from  the  harassing  which  he  had 
had  to  go  through-^the  want  of  money^the  coolness  of  friends^-the 
disapprobation  of  those  who  think  differently  from  you — the  want  of 
interest  and  svmpathy — among  those  enaaged  as  fellow  labourers 
with  yourself  in  the  practical  conversion  of  juvenile  offenders 
(Hear,  hear,  and  applause) — much  had  been  done  in  the  work,  and 
when  a  man  sat  quietly  down  he  might  derive  from  it  reflections  full 
of  the  most  substantial  comfort  and  happiness.  It  had  pleased  Gh)d's 
providence,  by  the  strength  of  His  grace,  to  make  him,  in  some 
remote  degree,  an  affent  and  instrument  of  success ;  and  here  b« 
would  remark  that,  m  looking  at  the  result  of  the  Reformatory 
work,  thev  must  not  measure  those  results  by  the  direct  conversion 
of  individuals — whether  at  the  rate  of  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent- 
hut  recollect  that  every  individual  so  reformed,  if  he  bad  not 
been  reformed,  would  have  been  a  centre  of  mischief  to  destroy  and 
corrupt,  while  his  reformation  made  him  a  centre  of  good  influence 
to  effect  and  ennoble  others.  (Cheers  }  He  had  been  requested  to 
move  the  fourth  resolution — '  That  children  may  not  only  be  so  com- 
mitted to  such  Reformatory,  but  may  be  received  also  under 
conditional  pardons  ;  and  that  such  children  as  may  not  have  incurred 
any  judicial  sentence  may  be  received  upon  payment  of  £12,  either 
by  their  parents  or  by  any  benevolent  person  in  their  behal£*— 
That  resolution  was  in  effect  that  while  it  was  expedient  to  take 
children  from  paths  of  crime  against  their  will,  it  was  also  most 
advisable  to  invite  as  many  volunteers  as  could  be  got  to  leaven  the 
unwilling  and  careless  with  the  willing  and  earnest.  It  was 
abdulutely  necessary  to  step  beyond  the  voluntary  class.  At  tbe 
Bed  Hill  a  fourth  part  of  their  establishment  was  composed  of  those 
who  had  come  in  on  their  own  accord,  when  discharged  from  prison 
or  on  the  application  of  friends.  That  practically  worked  well,  but 
they  must  not  allow  themselves  to  depend  on  that  agency  alone. 
The  volunteers  were  but  few  ;  whilst  those  whom  they  wanted  to 
enlist  were  tbe  many.  The  former  were  usually  those  who  had 
gone  far  in  criminal  courses  and  turned  from  them  after  they  had 
done  a  large  amount  of  mischief  and  injury  ;  and  were,  perhaps, 
driven  by  a  sense  of  destitution  and  despair,  to  adopt  a  totally 
different  mode  of  life.  They  did  not  want  a  man  to  be  thoroughly 
bick  before  they  attempted  to  cure  him.  They  wanted  to  lay  hold 
of  him  while  in  a  comparatively  healthy  state,  before  mbchief  to 
any  very  great  extent  had  been  committed.  It  was  folly  to  let 
thousands  become  diseased  while  they  tried  only  to  care  hundreds. 
Uhey  must  interfere  earlier  to  prevent  the  plague  from  spreading 
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80  widely  and  sinking  so  deeply ;  still  the  more  thej  receired  of  those 
who  sought  a  refuge  from  crime,  and  of  those  whom  the  relatives,  m 
the  exercise  of  natural  duty  placed  in  the  school  for  cure — the  better. 
The  volunteer  would  lead  on  and  influence  the  conscript.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty,  if  their  discipline  was  the  right  sort,  as 
regarded  him.  There  was  no  reason  because  they  were  indulgent 
to  a  certain  extent  to  volunteers  to  be  harsh  to  others  who  were 
brought  to  them,  as  for  punishment.  They  should  combine  the  two; 
and  not  repel  the  one  whilst  encouraging  the  other.  Parents 
should  be  allowed  to  place  children  theve  themselves;  and  they  could 
not  do  better  than  by  every  means  enlist  the  parents'  natural 
sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  fallen  and  degraded  child ;  and  they  ought 
to  do  everything  to  stimulate  this  feeling  and  bring  it  into  action. 
Parents  would  be  induced  to  pursue  that  course  from  a  sense  of 
justice  and  interest  in  their  child's  welfare,  the  more  a  right  educa- 
tion and  feeling  was  spread.  (Cheers.)  With  regard  to  the  expenses 
of  the  institution  he  wonld  content  himself  with  saving,  don't  be  too 
sanguine  that  you  are  going  to  do  it  very  cheap,  kvery  institution 
with  which  he  had  yet  been  acquainted,  started  with  a  full  faith  in 
economical  management,  but  he  must  confess  that  their  anticipations 
were  not  realised.  They  could  not  carry  on  the  treatment  of 
disease  as  cheaply  as  of  health.  They  wanted  a  higher  and  more 
improved  sort  of  agency — a  man  of  peculiar  qualities  and  powers, 
ana  such  a  man  could  be  readily  employed  in  every  department  of 
life,  and  find  success  in  so  many  avenues  and  ways  of  the  world,  that 
they  could  not  get  him  to  engage  in  the  Reformatory  work  unless 
adequately  remunerated  ;  especially  if  he  had  to  provide  for  a  wife 
and  family.  He  would  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  fact 
that  the  more  lasting  and  effectual  the  reformation  (as  in  the  case  of 
a  lad  enabled  to  go  abroad  and  commence  his  career  altogether  in 
new  circumstances)  the  more  expensive  his  training  and  industrial 
instruction.  He  had  much  experience  in  the  system  of  apprenticing 
boys  from  Reformatory  schools  to  tailors  and  shoemakers,  and 
similar  small  working  tradesmen  in  London,  and  he  did  not  believe 
that  in  ordinary  cases  the  results  would  be  found  satisfactory. 
They  must  not  be  disappointed  if  they  found  their  expenses  exceeding 
their  calculations.  He  did  not  wish  to  discourage  them,  when  he 
said  that  they  ought  not  to  be  surprised  if,  instead  of  boys  costing 
them  £12  or  £13,  they  cost  nearer  £23,  £24,  or  £25.  At  Mettray 
the  cost  of  a  boy  was  £16  a  year,  but  then  living  in  France  did  not 
exceed  Is.  8d.  a  week  for  each  lad,  and  clothing  £2  a  year;  and  even 
there  they  could  not  manage  under  £16  a  year.  Although  Prison 
Inspectors  looked  down  upon  their  dietary  at  Red  Hill,  and  Mr. 
Tufnell  had  compared  it,  without  praise,  with  that  of  workhouses, 
well  it  cost  them  something  like  58.  per  week,  and  the  late  enormous 
prices  of  provisions  had  made  a  great  difference  in  their  actual 
expenses.  Whether  the  boy  cost  £20  or  £80  a  year,  or  £80  or  £90 
they  had  cent,  per  cent,  for  their  money  ;  for  after  all  the  point  to 
keep  in  view  was,  that  if  reformation  was  expensive  crime  was  much 
more  so.  That  the  boy  left  to  his  vicious  career  cost  three  or  four 
times  as  much  as  he  would  have  done  in  the  most  expensive 
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Reformaiory  schooli  and  that'  bis  reformation  and  non-reformatioD 
did  not  only  affect  himself;  that  either  in  for  good  or  for  evil,  he 
saved  or  destroyed  scores  besides  binself,    (Cheers.) 

J.  G.  Pebrt^  Esq.,  her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Prisons,  seconded 
the  resolution.  After  observing  that  he  felt  exceedingly  honoured 
in  having  been  selected  by  the  Committee,  although  unconnected^ 
except  officiallvy  with  the  county,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  their 
proceedings ;  he  stated  that  he  had  always  looked  with  veneration 
at  the  county  of  Warwick  as  having  been  foremost  among  the 
counties  of  fengland  in  establishing  an  industrial  Reformatory 
School  for  criminal  children :  an  example  which  he  rejoiced  to  say, 
was  now  being  extensively  followed.  For  several  years  after  he  bad 
undertaken  the  duty  of  inspecting  prisons.  Magistrates  were  by  the 
then  existing  state  of  the  taw,  placed  under  the  sad  necessity  of 
committing  children,  even  of  seven  years  and  upwards,  upon  charges 
of  larceny,  to  prison,  where  they  remained  for  weeks  and  months 
awaiting  trial.  Subsequent  legislation  had  removed  that  necessity, 
and  the  Act  of  the  last  Session  had  at  length  put  it  into  the  power 
of  magistrates  to  send  these  young  offenders  to  the  proper  place  for 
them — ^the  School.  Although  from  the  lateness  of  tne  hour,  he 
forbore  to  detain  the  meeting  by  any  further  remarks  upon  the 
resolution  which  had  already  been  sufiidentlv  explained,  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  add  a  few  words  to  what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Addeney 
relative  to  obtaining  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  children  in  Reforma- 
tories from  their  parents.  The  meeting  should  understand  that  the 
present  law  gave  full  power  to  impose  tnat  charge  upon  the  parents : 
It  was  only  the  machmery  for  recovering  it  that  required  improve* 
ment  in  order  to  make  more  effectual  that  part  of  the  Act  which  he 
considered  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  value.     (Hear,  hear.) 

We  have  given,  at  rather  considerable  length,  the  addresses 
of  the  chief  speakers  of  the  Warwickshire  Reformatory  Meet- 
ing, and  we  have  adopted  this  course  as  we  consider  these 
addresses  contain  the  fullest  and  best  arguments  in  aid  of  the 
Reformatory  principle,  and  their  force  and  power  are  redoubled 
when  we  remember  that  they  are  the  well  considered  teachings 
of  those  who  have,  in  these  Kingdoms,  devoted  much  time, 
thought,  and  money  to  test  the  working  of  Beformatory  agency 
in  checking  Juvenile  crime.  It  may  be  said  that  these  prin- 
ciples and  facts  for  the  truth  of  which  the  speakers  contended 
are  admitted,  but  if  they  be  admitted,  we  reply,  they  are  like 
many  other  good,  and  wise,  and  holy  principles,  admitted — and 
neglected  in  the  working.  These  principles  must  be  repeated 
again  and  again  ;  instances  of  counties  and  of  cities  accepting, 
and  acting  upon  them  must  be  recorded;  and  thus  the 
''affecting  circumstances'* — "dates,  names,  and  figures"  (in 
which  Sydney  Smith  declared  John  Bull  found  everything 
to  convince  him)  being  supplied,  we  may,  through  the  hope 
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of  the  effect  of  example,  expect  to  see  the  Beformatoiy  principle 
accepted  bj  the  most  stolid  of  oar  Corporations  or  the  most 
wrong-headed  of  our  Grand  Juries. 

By  way  of  example,  we  shall  now  record  some  very  remark- 
able instances  of  the  complete  adoption  of  the  principle. 

In  oor  last  Kecord  we  inserted  most  able  speeches 
made  by  members  of  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  at 
a  meeting  of  their  body  held  shorUv  before  the  issuing  of  our 
March  number.  Since  that  period  the  advocates  of  Keforma- 
tones  have  not  been  idle:  a  Liverpool  Jnvenile  Beformatoty 
Institution  has  been  formed,  and  from  a  circular,  dated  April 
2Srd,  1855,  and  kindly  sent  us  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Carter, 
one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  we  gather  the  following 
particulars : — 

Pairani» 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Harrowby, 
The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ellesroere, 
The  Lord  Stanley,  M.P. 

General  Committee* 

The  Members  of  Parliament  for  the  Southern  Division  of  the  County 
of  Lancaster,  the  Members  of  Parliament  for  the 
Borough  of  Liverpool, 
The  High  Sheriff  for  the  County, 
The  Mayor  for  Liverpool, 
The  Magistrates  for  the  Borough  of  Liverpool, 
The  Bevds.  the  Beotors  of  Liverpool, 
The  Churchwardens  of  the  Parish, 
The  Members  of  the  Town  Council, 
The  Chairman  of  the  Dock  Committee, 
The  Chairman  of  the  Shipowners'  Association, 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Borough  Goal, 


Thomas  Thornly,  Esq.  M.P. 
John  Cropper,  Esq., 
William  Greeson,  Esq., 
Samuel  Martm,  Esq., 
John  North,  Esq., 
John  Clint,  Esq., 
John  Aikin,  Esq., 


Charles  H.  Langton,  Esq., 
John  Wybergh,  Jun.,  Esq., 
James  B.  Brougham,  Esq., 
S.  B.  Graves,  Esq., 
Bev.  Francis  Bishop, 
Edward  Heath,  Esq., 
Bobert  Bankin,  Esq. 

Bankers — ^Messrs.  Arthur  Heywood,  Sons,  and  Co. 

Treasurer — Thomas  D.  Anderson,  Esq. 
Honorary  Secretaries  pro  tern, 

Bev.  Thomas  Carter  and  Joseph  Hubback,  Esq. 

After  explaining  the  provisions  of  the  Youthful  Offenders' 
Act,  the  circular  is  continaed  thus : — 


Our  UtQ  lamonted  feUow-tovnsiBMiy  Mr.  Riisht«n«  waa  tlie  fine 
person  to  rouse  th^  aU^itioB  of  the  pvfalio  ia  laverpool  to  a  toi^cet 
80  important  to  the  credit  and  welfare  of  the  town.  His  long  ex- 
perience as  stipendiary  magistrate  gave  hJm  peculiar  fadlitiea  for 
forming  a  sound  judgment  upon  it,  and  added  extraordinary  vdgfat 
to  his  opinion  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  made  erery  exertioa  ta 
obtain  from  Parliament  those  powers  which  have  now  been  granted, 
and  which  he  considered  indispensfbie  for  the  successful  working  of 
any  Institution  which  might  be  formed  for  the  reception  and  reior- 
roatory  training  of  juvenue  delinqnents.  It  was  at  nis  instance  that 
the  Town  Council,  some  years  ago,  voted  a  sum  of  money  to  assist 
in  the  formation  of  a  Reformatory  Institution  in  Liverpool.  The 
plan  was  not  at  that  time  carried  into  effect,  partly  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  meetin?  with  a  suitable  site,  but  principally  because  it  was 
felt  that  additions  legislative  powers  were  needea.  This  latter 
difficulty  having  now  been  removed,  and  the  Town  Council  having 
placed  a  sum  of  £2000  at  the  disposal  of  a  committee  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  plan,  it  is  proposed  that  a  Refor- 
matory be  established,  and  that  it  embrace  three  Institntlons. 

First,  as  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  exigencies  of  this  borough  and 
port,  and  as  promising  a  ready  means  of  speedily  and  usefully  em- 
ploying  the  bo}  s,  it  is  proposed  to  procure  a  hulk  or  block  ship  to  be 
moored  in  the  river,  on  board  of  which  boys  of  sufficient  age  and 
promise  may  be  received  and  trained  for  employment  in  the  merchant 
marine  service  or  her  Majesty's  navy,  on  the  general  plan  adopted 
by  the  Marine  Society  on  board  their  frigate  at  Woolwich.  This 
proposal  has  already  been  favourably  entertained  by  the  Shipowners' 
Association  ;  and  it  may  not  be  improper  to  state  that  an  application 
for  the  grant  of  a  supernumery  frigate  has  already  been  made  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

Secondly,  as  many  boys  will  be  too  young  for  such  training,  and 
physically  or  otherwise  unfit  for  a  aeamring  life*  it  ia  fbrther  pro- 
posed that  an  Institution  for  boys  shall  be  established  on  shore  at  a 
reasonable  distance  from  Liverpool — sufficiently  near  to  be  within 
easy  access  for  supervision,  and  yet  sufficiently  remote  to  be  beyond 
the  liability  of  intrusion  of  the  friends  or  old  associates  of  the  boys. 
Here  it  is  proposed  (as  following  the  best  existing  models)  to  locate 
the  boys  in  families  of  f^om  20  to  30,  and  to  teach  them  tailoring. 
shoeraaking,  and  other  mechanical  trades,  and  also  to  train  them  m 
agricultural  pursuits.     And, 

Thirdly,  since  the  girls,  though  not  the  most  numerous,  are  cer- 
tainly the  most  helpless  of  our  criminal  population,  H  is  proposed 
to  form  an  Institution  for  them  exchisfvely.  This  may  be  nearer 
home  ;  and  in  its  internal  management  the  assistance  of  ladies  may 
be  beneficially  employed. 

When  the  vast  amount  of  vouthful  destition  and  crime  with  which 
our  streets  abound  is  eonsiaered,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the 
necessity  for  all  these  is  equally  pressing  ;  nor  will  it  be  le^a  manifest 
that  a  work  of  such  magnitude,  and  involving  matters  of  such  dif- 
ficulty, cannot  be  carried  even  into  partial  effect  without  a  large 
acces.sion  of  pecuniary  means  and  personal  co-operatioQ. 
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TheeoDtribatioii'oftheTown  Oouncil  has  been  augmented  by 
donations,  already  announced,  to  the  eztrat  of  upwards  of  £1000, 
and  the  Executive  Committee  thus  makes  known  its  powers,  its 
views,  imd  the  means  so  far  at  its  disposal,  in  the  confident  hope 
that  its  intentions  mav  meet  with  general  approval,  and  that  means 
will  be  supplied  for  their  full  and  early  development. 

nONATIOMS   AX.aBADT  &£CBIVC]>. 

£  8.  d. 

The  Town  Council  of  Liverpool 2000  0  0 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby 100  0  0 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere •. 10  0  0 

The  Mayor,  James  Aspinall  Tobin,  Esq 100  0  0 

William  Browne,  Esq.,  M.P 100  0  0 

Thomas  Berry  Horsfall,  Esq.  M.P 100  0  0 

Gilbert  Henderson,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  Liverpool...    21  0  0 

Richard  Vaughan  Tates,  Esq 100  0  0 

Miss  Yates  and  Miss  J.  Ellen  Yates,  Farmfield lUO  0  0 

William  Rathbone,  Esq 100  0  0 

George  Holt,  Esq .^ JOO  0  0 

William  Grepon,  Esq 100  0  0 

Thomac  D.  Anderson,  iilsq 100  0  0 

James  Stitt,  Esq 50  0  0 

Froncis  A.  Hamilton,  Esq 50  0  0 

Jonathan  Williamson,  Esq 20  0  0 

Joseph  Hubback,  Esq 25  0  0 

Sundries  since,  about 200  0  0 

Berkshire  affords  the  second  proof  of  the  progress  of  the 
Eeformalory  principle ;  and  distinguished  as  the  county  already 
is  bj  the  possession  of  one  of  the  best  managed  and  most 
admirable  Prisons  in  the  universe,  it  is  now  about  to  establish 
a  Reformatory  School,  on  plans  so  well  considered  and  so  rea- 
sonable, that  we  can  have  no  doubt  of  successful  and  satisfactory 
results  not  unworthy  a  county  which  can  number  Beading 
Gaol  amongst  its  institutions. 

At  the  Berks'  Easter  Sessions  of  1855,  a  Committee  of 
Magistrates  was  appointed  to  collect  subscriptions,  and  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  establishing  a  county 
Beformatory,  and  at  the  Meeting  £190  were  subscribed  in 
suma  varying  from  £50  to  £10  ;  and  from  that  time  to  the 
beginning  of  May  additional  subscriptions  amounting  to  £195 
were  paid  to  the  Treasurer,  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Committee, 
held  on  the  7th  of  April,  it  was  resolved  unanimously : — 

'*  1st. — That  it  is  advisable  to  form  a  small  Establishment  in  the 
County,  under  the  more  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Subscri- 
bers. 

2nd. — That  the  character  of  the  School  shall  be  that  of  cottage 
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aecommodalion.— plaia  and  •imM«— Mrtih  M  evtr^  weU^eondncted 
Ubourer  may  hope  toatteia-fbr  kiiiiielf* 

A'Snb-Oommittee  waa  appointed  to  inspeGt  a  Droperty  at  Shtnfieldj 
with  a  view  to  its  purchase ;  aad  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  School, 
in  aoeordance  with  the  above  resolntieiis ;  and  to  report  the  probable 
amonnt  of  ezpence  which  %ill  he  needed  to  start  and  carry  on  the 
School. 

At  the  Adjourned  Meetingr  of  the  ComuHtee,  hdd  April  Stst, 
the  following  report  of  the  Sub-committee  was  read  and  adopted: 

'The  sul^committee  appointed  to  inspect  the  proposed  site  at 
Shinfield,  and  to  dra#  up  a  scheme  for  a  Beformatory  School, 
report  as  foIl6W4  t — They  nave  gone  oyer  the  land  and  bnildii^ 
proposed  to  be  pttrthase<C  which  were  originally  the  workhoviae  of 
ehinfleld  parish,  and  they  find  that  in  many  respects  they  are  very 
desirable  for  the  purpose.  There  is  sufficient  room  for  two  married 
men  as  superintendents,  and  from  35  to  40  boys.  They  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Olacy,  the  surveyor,  who  pro- 
nounces the  walls  and  roof  to  be  sound,  but  certain  alterations 
necessary.  There  is  a  well  of  good  water  adjoining  the  house ;  the 
land,  about  4^  a6res,  appeared  to  be  good  g^den  ground ;  and  the 
locality  is  stated  to  be  decidedly  healthy.  The  property  belongs  to 
the  Rev.  G.  Hutme,  and  is  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  new  Church 
at  Graaely.  They  also  find  that  there  is  a  larger  extent  of  land 
adjoining,  whioh  may  be  secured  hereafter  when  reoaired.  The? 
therefore  recommend  that  the  premises  be  purchased  tor  the  school. 
The  only  difficulty  which  the  committee  had  was  with  reference  to 
the  drainage  of  the  flood  waters ;  but  they  have  satisfied  themselves 
that  this  evil  was  caused,  not  l^  the  want  of  fall,  but  from  the  want 
of  an  effectual  drain  into  the  lower  level  They  recommend  that 
the  west  win^  of  the  building  be  immediately  fitted  for  the  residence 
of  the  Super mtendent,  who  should  be  a  married  man,  and  with  his 
wife  have  the  sole  charge  of  the  boys.  They  have  reasen  to  believe 
that  for  14s.  a  week,  and  rations*  the  services  of  such  a  person  may 
be  secured.  They  propose  that  one  half  of  the  centre  of  the  hoose 
be  fitted  for  the  reception  of  the  first  instalment  of  boys,  by  removing 
an  intermediate  flooi^,  which  will  secure  an  airy  day*room  and 
sleeping  room  ;  leaving  the  other  half  to  be  dealt  wi£h  in  the  same 
way,  af  occasion  mav  require.  The  outlay  for  the  above  and  some 
smaller  alterations  of  the  offices  they  estimate  at  XI 00.  Tliej  find 
from  the  experience  of  all  Reformatorv  Schools,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  begin  with  a  very  small  number  of  boys,  increasing  them  only  as 
an  improved  tone  and  feeling  can  be  secured  among  them  ;  so  that 
they  have  reason  to  believe  the  arrangements  above  recommended 
would  be  sufficient  for  this  year,  and  there  would  be  labour  enoiiigh 
for  the  boys  in  clearing  away  rubbishy  getting  the  land  and  fences  ia 
order,  and  in  draining  and  making  the  necessary  preparations  for 
increasing  the  number  next  summer.  The  expenses  of  the  present 
year,  as  w  as  they  can  calculate  them,  will  be 

For  purchase  of  house,  &c.,  about •• ,L„    ,£400 

Repairs  and  alterations  to  ditto  ....... ....a........       100 

For  fijttuvffi  furniture*  toob  .« «••«•—•••.•.       100 

£€00 
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One  yew's  salary  of  RotwRrintandent  •.••»«.i..........«,..        S5 

One  ditto  keep  of  the  boj8.»«.«.«. *••— ..•••»..^ 100 

X736 
Of  this  ftuxn  the  maintenanoe  of  the  boya  will  be  re|Miid  by  GoTern* 
meat  as  soon  as  the  school  is  oertified«  And  they  estiaiate  that  a 
farther  sum  of  XaOO  will  be  required  next  year  for  additionid 
furniture  and  alterations  before  the  full  complement  of  boys  can  be 
admitted.'  '* 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  plan  here  suggested  is  that  which 
Mr.  Baker  has  so  successively  and  energetically  carried  out  in 
bis  Farm  School,  at  Hardwicke.^  Berku^  however,  is  net  the 
only  district  resolved  to  adopt  Mr.  Baker'f  school  as  the 
model ;  at  the  Leicestershire  Easter  Sessions  the  Rev.  Henrj 
Wood,  in  adverting  to  the  evils  of  Gaol  association  observed,  in 
his  Beport,  as  Chaplain  to  the  ooimty  Prison : — ^'  I  would  also 
call  the  attention  oS  the  magistrates  to  the  foot,  that  during  the 
quarter  there  has  been  a  daily  average  of  fourteen  male 
juveniles  and  four  female.  These  boys  are  fearfully  con* 
taminated  by  the  present  system,  and  man;  of  them  might 
have  been  restored  improved  to  society,  had  thev  been  placed  an* 
der  better  influences :''  and  with  these  facts  before  them,  the 
justices  received  and  adopted  the  following  Report,  which  we 
copy  from  Tie  Leicester  Chronicle  of  Saturday,  April  7  th : — 

**  The  Cominittee  appointed  at  the  last  Sessions  to  enqtlire  into  the 
state  and  condition  or  the  Reformatories,  certified  or  in  progress, 
the  modes  of  obtaining  admission  thereto,  and  into  any  other  matters 
connected  with  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  l7th  and  18th  Victoria, 
cap  66,  for  the  better  care  and  reformation  of  youthful  offenders, 
report. 

That  at  their  first  meeting,  the  very  kind  and  liberal  offer  ft*om 
Lady  Nbel  Byron,  of  a  house  and  twelve  acres  of  land,atPeck1eton, 
rent  free,  with  other  advantages,  was  communicated  to  them,  and 
aftef  expressing  their  cprateful  thanlcs  to  her  ladyship,  it  was  resolved 
to  request  the  High  Sheriff  to  call  a  County  Meeting  to  consider 
and  promote  the  formation  of  a  Reformatory  on  the  premises  so 
offered. 

The  proceedings  of  that  meeting  are  before  the  county.  The 
committee  there  named  have  opened  a  subscription,  have  appointed 
three  of  their  number— -Henry  Townsend,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  G.  E. 
Bruzner,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Wood,  managers  for  the  year,  and 
requested  them  to  proceed  to  form  and  carry  out  the  objects  of  the 
Institution. 

These  ffentlemen  have  received  possession  of  the  premises,  with 
some  additional  arable  land  (the  12  acres  being  in  grass),  and  are 

*  For  tome  account  of  this  Sehool,  ate  Mrte«  Art.  IX. 
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^Qoeeimg  wtlJi  thmr  9im»jremmta.  One  of  their  munber  has 
visited  th«  Beiormatorjp  at  Haridwiok,  eatablished  bj  Mr.  Babcr, 
wh<r  kindly  attended  our  county  meeting  to  afford  as  information  on 
the  aubject,  and  an  officer  from  the  Borough  Gaol,  conversant  with 
fkrmioe,  has  been  engaged  as  superintendent,  and  is  about  to 
proceed  to  the  Hardwicke  establishment  for  instruciiony  so  that  it  is 
noped  in  a  short  time  to  have  our  institution  at  Peckleton  ready  to 
offer  to  the  Secretary^  of  State  for  inspection  and  oerttficatioa  ;  after 
whichi  il  will  be  announoed  to  be  open  for  the  rec«»tion  of  anch 
ynvenile  offenders  as  the  Oour ts  or  the  Magistrates  in  Petty  Seasioas 
are  empowered  to  eommit  to  it,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  In 
the  meantime,  the  following  Institutions,  we  find,  are  certtfifd* 
and  the  reports  received  m  them  are  very  satisfactory.  Many 
ethers  are  in  progress." 

rOB  BOVB* 

1.  Saltley,  near  Birmingham,  for 28 

-    3.  Hardwicke,  near  Gloucester,  for 34 

8.  Kingswood,  near  Briatol^  for  96 

4.  Stoke»  near  Broomagrove,  for 22 

FOB  OIBLS. 

5.  The  Red  Lodge,  at  Bristol,  for    16 

6.  The  Birmingham  Girls'  Reformatory 6 

All  these  are  under  the  inspection  and  charge  of  J.  G.  Perry, 
E^q.,  Westboume-street,  London,  and  the  mode  of  obtaining 
adsniflsion  to  thenl  is  to  apply  to  that  gentleman ;  hot  atpreseat,  the 
Committee  are  informed,  that  no  vacandes  exist. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Leicester  Bench  of  Petty  Sessions  has  prepared 
forms  for  convictions  and  commltroentA,  under  the  Act,  whicn  are 
presented  with  thi$  report. 

Bhoald  eases  ooeur  whieh  ^e  Magistrates  may  desire  to  commit 
to  any  hi  llMa6  ReA^matorin,  where  there  has  not  been  time  ibr  any 
|ycfviq^f  ^^ri^e^ei^t  fov  tbek  i^missiouy  it  is  recommended  that 
sent^nq?  be  d^erjred  until  com^ivinication  with  Mr.  Perry  may  be  had. 

^uTt  information  has  not  yet  been  obtiuned  as  to  the  mode  of 
)>roceed!bg  under  tlie  6th  section  of  the  Act,  for  compelling  parents 
or  step-parentB  to  support  the  juvemle  offieaders  whil^  in  the 
Aeformitory. 

The  Committee  beg  to,  suggest  that  it  might  be  of  advaota^  for 
the  Court  tp.  consider  and  express  Its  opinion  as  to  the  descnptioB 
of  oifbndkrs'in  whose  case^  these  Beformatories  may  be  most 
beneffcially  employed. 

The  ImnibdiataTotgkeiibaiqg' to  orediuiiB' as  quickly  aspoasible  the 
mu^berof  boysatrea^/^engs^jied  in  depr^ation  and  crime^  and  the 
most  active  in  cprrupting  o.$)ers  and  seducing  themkito  dieir  ranks, 
it  would  appear  advisable  at  first,  rather  to  look  to  disposing  of  this 
class  than  to  those  who,  although  as  yet  almovt  uncorrupted*  may 
hove  ikllen  for  the  first  time  into  some  slight  offence,  whi^  may  be 
jnetsuffioiantijy  byAtbortssparatecoaiineBien*  in«ur  County  Prison. 
if  here  they  will  not,  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  evil  society  and 
example. 

There  may  probably  be  tnan}',  who  may,  as  yet,  have  rendered 
themselves  liable  to  the  charges  of  vagrancy  or  slight  offences,  who, 
from  parental  neglect,  or  even  encouragement  to  crime,  may  be  more 
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active  in  «orruptt»g  others  than  soom  wlMV'Uaf  only  ^iMl  be  enktenng 
upon  eril  courses,  and  whom,  therefore^  it  may  appear  more  easj  to 
arrest  in  their  downward  career  and  to  reform.  Althoagb  the  first 
hnpnlse  maj  be  to  rescue  this  latter  class,  yet  U  may  be  morfr 
eaepedientt  with  a  view  to  dry  up  the  souroes  of  corruption  JttM  to 
remote  the  former  from  their  opportunities  of  doing  mischief. 
From  the  information  received,  it  appears  that  the  effect  of  removing 
the  worst  and  most  hardened  of  the  juvenile  offenders  from  a  district 
or  a  town,  has  been  to  reduce  the  amionnt  of  juvenile  crime  to  a 
degree  &r  bejond  expectation  ;  and  it  iesald,  that  these  toorti  when 
brouffhi  under  finvourable  circoniBtaaoes,  are  not  the  most  difficult 
t^  reform.  ■    . 

It  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  faWj  understood^  that  whatever 
funds  may  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  the  Institution,  most  be 
raised  by  private  contribution,  and  that  no  charges  will  be  made 
upon  the  County  Bate. 

The  Committee  would,  therefore,  urge  upon  all  those  who  are 
favourably  disposed  towards  this  undertaking,  the  necessity  of  their 
speedy  and  effectual  aid,  either  in  the  way  of  donation  or  annual 
subscription. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  die  Oommittee, 

J.  D.  BuBJTABT,  Chairman." 

Thus  far  we  have  had  to  record  successes ;  but,  we  regret  to 
add,  the  admirable  institutioii  of  which  Mr.  Nash  is  Manager 
has  not  been  supported  as  extensively  as  its  admitted  merit 
deserves ;  it  was  stated  at  a  Meeting  held  a  few  weeks  since, 
in  Willis's  Booms,  that  the  institution  was  vergiug  on  bank- 
TQptcy.  Our  readers  are  wiril  aware  of  the  great  benefits 
conferred  by  this  £eformatory,  and  if  Mr*  Nash  be  not 
seconded  in  his  eflbrts  the  country  wiJl  have  to  lament,  to6 
.  late,  a  failure  more  pitiable  than  that  of  Stretton-on!- pun^mpre. 

In  our  last  Kecord  we  inserted  the  Beport  adopted  bj.a 
Meeting  of  Justices,  held  for  the  purpose  of  estabUshtng  a 
Eeformatory  for  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire:  but  thfc 
project  has  been,  we  regret  to  learn,  abandoned.  However,  a 
gentleman  of  fortune,  and  station  in  the  county,  £.B.,WhQatIey, 
Esq.,  A.M.  of  Cote  Wall,  Mirfield,  has  nobly  resolved  thai; 
Yorkshire  shall  not  be  out-donein  philanthropy  by  Gloucester- 
shire, and  that  Hard  wick  shall  have  a  worthy  ritai.  Writing 
to  us  of  Mr.  Wheatley  an  esteemed  friend  observes: — 

"The  West  Eiding  plan  for  establishiog  Keformatoriea 
having  failed,  he  is  now  preparing  the  requisite  buildings  for 
receiving  five  and  twenty  in  a  private  ^^tablfehtoent  v  he  is 
also  going  to  make  a  Eeformatory  toUr  through  Prance, 
Belgium,  and  the  North  of  Germany/'  .-    T- 

IJrged  by  the  admirably  lecture  q«  MjsttsajTi   ddiye^ea  in 
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1 8A4,  before  the  Leed^  Philosophical  Institute,  by  his  friend, 
Mr,  Eobert  Hall,  Recorder  of  Doncaster,  (and  to  which  he 
pays  a  tribute  of  praise  not  less  graceful  than  deserved)  Mr. 
Wheatlev  visited  Mettray  in  tlie  month  of  December*  1854, 
and  in  the  early  months  of  the  present  year  he  inspected  Mr. 
Baker's  School  at  Hardwieke  *,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  he  de- 
livered a  lecture  (since  published,  and  entitled  A  VitU  to 
Mettray,)  before  tbe  Dewsbury  Parochial  Beading  Society. 

Our  readers  are  fully  acquainted  with  the  hiaiory  of  Meltiay, 
and  of  its  svstem,  therefore  we  shall  not  extract  this  pcrrlion  of 
Mr.  Wheatley's  Lecture,  but  shall  insert  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  M.  Demetz,  and  of  his  **  other-self/'  M.  Blanshard : — 

Leaving  London  at  II  a. in.  on  Monday  December  11th,  and 
resting  a  few  hours  at  Paris  1  arrived  at  Mettray  at  3  on  Tuesdj^ 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Hall  hod  kindly  written,  to  tell  M.  De  Meta  that  I  was 
coming,  and  I  at  once  made  my  way  to  (us  house,  and  was  very  cor- 
dially received  bf  him. 

There  is  little  m  M.  De  Metz's  appearance  to  indicate  the  remark- 
able  man  he  is,  except  the  high  forehead  and  dark  eye  expressive  of 
atrong  feeling,  and  in  his  dress^  only  the  morsel  of  red  riband  in  the 
coat  which  marks  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 

Finding  that  my  time  was  limited,  he  immediately  sent  for  M. 
Blanshard  to  show  me  what  I  could  see  before  it  was  dark.  M. 
Blanshard  is  his  lieutenant  colonel  so  to  speak,  upon  whom — as  M. 
De  Metz  being  probably  the  hi8:hest  authority  in  Europe  on  que^ 
tions  of  this  kind,  is  so  often  called  awc^  to  superintend  the  forma- 
tion  of  new  Institutions  and  the  like,  the  actual  management  of  the 
colony,  in  a  great  measure,  devolves. 

■  I  had  heard  much  of  M.  Blanshard  from  Mr.  Hall,  but  I  confeai 
I  was  a  little  surprised  at  the  appearance  which  presented  itself  n> 
me ;  a  figure  in  a  sort  of  blue  military  uniform,  covered  by  a  capote, 
a  loose  coat  with  a  hood  behind — the  feet  protected  from  the  wet 
which  prevailed*  by  sabots,  the  French  wooden  shoes,  and  the  head 
by  a  sort  of  broad  brimmed  wide  awake  hat,  which  seems  the  r^u- 
lation  head  piece  of  the  officers  of  the  colony  ;  and  a  face  oovered 
with  b^ard  and  moilsti^heB^  ^noii^h  to  satisfy  the  loost  ardent 
admirer  of  the  present  hfiry  movement,  which  threatens  to  annihilate 
the  trade  in  razors,  and  seriously  to  damage  the  prospects  of  soap. 

However,  I  soon  found  that  this,  to  an  English  eye,  somewhat 
siDffular  exterior  covered  a  heart  fall  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
ana  the  mind  of  a  well  informed  man  and  a  eareful  student  of  homaa 
nature;  possessing  a  eombination  of  qualities  not  often  fMind  toge- 
ther, much  shrewdness  with  a  certain  degree  of  enthusiasm,  fioth 
these  are  necessary  in  dealing  with  the  boys  of  low  moral  tone,  bat 
frequently  with  faculties  almost  unnaturally  sharpened.  Shrewdness 
is  necessary  to  deal  with  such  minds  traincn  ofUn  to  ail  the  art*  of 
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deoeitr  ^We  a.oertri]i  dema  of  enthtmsm  ift  tequir^  ta  win  qnn- 
pathy,  and  carry  a  man  tnrouffb  a  laborious  work. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  M.  De  Metz  introdaced  as  his  <*other 
aatf." 

Tlie  next  pass^^  shows  the  effect  of  BefpriQatoly  training  :^ 

We  returned  to  the  great  court,  which  now  presented  a  busy 
scene.  It  was  five  o't;lock  ;  the  time  for  industrial  occupation  waa 
over,  and  the  boys  were  going  to  work  in  school.  Boys  were  issuing 
from  idl  the  workshops  and  coming  in  gangs  fVom  the  ^rm  yard. 
Badh  betook  himself  to  a  covered  shed,  which  extends  between  every 
two  houses^  and  forms  a  place  for  play  aadvathering»  to  the  hots  of 
one  family.  There,  all  who  belonged  to  one  Samijiy  farmed  in  military 
Ihie  and  were  called  over  by  the  cbef-*the  officer  at  the  head  of  the 
flunilv. 

While  this  was  going  on^  a  boy  came  running  up  to  M.  Blanshard 
vfth  eager  countenance,  evidently  asking  some  favour ;  which  M. 
Blanshard,  after  a  few  words  of  kindly  conversation,  granted.  Not 
catching  what  was  said,  I  asked  M.  B.  when  he  was  gone>  the  boy's 
request, 

M  There  is  a  place  of  a  hi^rcutter  vacant,  and  he  wishes  to  have  it* 

What  advantage  will  he  get  by  that? 

**  None,  it  is  a  gorvse,  he  will  have  to  cut  other  boys'  hair  in  h|8 
own  play  time/* 

Those  who  have  looked  into  the  early  history  of  the  French  Ba- 
▼olation,  may  remember  the  odium  attached  at  that  time  to  that 
word  ooftVKB,  which  is  in  plain  English,  work  without  wages ;  and 
was  then  applied  to  those  burdens  of  forced  labour,  which  contri- 
buted with  other  abuses^  to  bring  about  that  terrible  outburst  ^f 
pent-op  human  passions. 

But  now  how  different!  Here  was  a  hoy  seeking  a  corvee.  And 
why  ?  Because  he  had  learnt  the  lesson,  which  it  is  one  chief  ot^eot 
with  the  directors  of  Mettray  to  instil  into  these  poor  Iac|s»  th^.lalioar 
is  honourable,  that  to  labour  for  others  in  however  humble  a  spbeve 
is  noble.  The  boy's  eager  look  shewed  how  well  he  had  learnt  the 
lesson. 

We  now  haT6  the  foltowmg  bestitiftd  description  of  a  mpst 
affecting  scene : — 

Thia  Boraii^,  iIm  boys  of  om  Aaiity;  tnitead  of  hreaking  up  to 
their  diiferent  evadM,  ibnned  as  tnttal  and  m^fcfhed  off  with  their 
clMrf  to  the  shed  attached  ta'  that  house.  A  hoy  belonging  to  that 
fiMdrily  hMd  lately  died,  and  was  jmt  going  to  be  bai'ied.  I  watched 
tiM  prepavatiotts f or  the  fbneral  with  great  interest;  'fbr  1  had  read 
in  the  published  aeootiota  of  tlie  iaadtutiont  of  the  striking  and  salu- 
tiw|  «ff»et  which  was  prodveed  on  tlie  minds 'of  the  hoys,  by  the 
'Solemn  and  respsotftd  wa^  in  wl»ob  tho  iHineral  of  th^  first  who  died 
k^re^'waa  ooodooted  The  ohs^rvatkm  of  one  of' them,  when  he 
g«i  back  to  the  infirmary  after  witnessing  the  fhneral  of  his  comrade 
wan,  *'  well  we  are  eomefehing  after  aU^in  the  prisons  when  any  of 
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us  died,  they  used  to  throw  hh  body  hito  a  hole  wfth  ^Mt'>ni8e» 
like  carrion." 

The  wise  directors  of  Mettfay  saw  frofa  the  ftHtt  fhelmporttOee 
of  creating  and  fostering  in  the  mindi  of  the  bots  that  seoee  of  «elf 
respect,  without  which  were  can  be  little'  respect  for  otbere  p  aad 
as  one  means  thereto,  took  care  thkt  tiKe  burial  ^ffhdr  deadalMUd 
be  conducted  with  decent  solemnity.       .j       z 

The  funeral  of  a  boy  who  has  died  is  attended  by  aH  tii^fiunftly  4o 
Which  he  belonged,  by  the  elder  brothers  Of  all  the  otb»r  Ikdiiies, 
and  by  such  of  those  who  were  in  die  hr^rixiary  with  hhd  lis  MMrell 
enough  ;  and  it  is  the  constant  <l|iiy  of  the'el^,  brother  W  to 
family  to  trim  the  turf  upon  his  grate.  |        ^  • 

This  morning  the  boys  stood  iratting ii|,  two  ihieslri'soleiiiD  alienee, 
under  their  shed.  Presently  the  elder  broihers  appeterod  emrrjmg  a 
simple  wooden  shell,  to  a  room  near  the  chkpel  Wbene  hh»  dmul  '€tt 
laid,  and  shortly  after  reappeared  carrying, the  eoffin  oit  R*bi«r«Dv« 
ered  with  a  pall,  and  placea  it  between  the  line  of  &oyft*  '  AgaiftWe 
waited,  until  from  the  chapel  appeared  the  cha^lttia  ^knt^  tkgitt 
singers,  and  two  boys  bearing  the  usual  insigoia  of  Boiiiiyi  Oadbolic 
worship.  ■'!  :.      ' 

A  short  service  was  said  over  the  corbse  scs  it  ^^tdoci;  =«Aii^  flieii  a 
procession  was  formed  ;  the  brass  band  which  wa»  ia  >  attoifdiiace 
sounded  a  solemn  march;  the  bell  tblM  from  the •  totvie** )  jaM itfie 
whole  moved  in  order  into  the  chapel,  the  head  olT  the  Ailtaiijr^ Al- 
io wing  the  bier  as  chief  mourner.  Here*  a  long«r  serviee  ^a»  -tud, 
the  bell  still  tolling  at  intervals,  aad  then  the  oroeession  was  ^igain 
formed  in  order  as  before,  joined  by  some  of  the  Sisler*  of  OblMy, 
and  moved  through  the  farm  yaf d  to  the  cemetry* 

This  is  the  most  ornamentea  spot,  as  M.  Blaamnard  obaer^eti  to  «e, 
about  the  colony  ;  carefully  enclosed  and  planted  with  taH  ^€j|ieiiii. 
and  weeping  willows.  .  ...  -ii 

After  observing^  uipon  ihe  differeDoe  between.  Ibn^  iBimal 
'Bcr^ce  of  the  Prate$tani  and  Boraftii  Oatholie  ohufebM^Hr. 

Wbueajley  proceeda  thus  ; — 

The  condnding  part  of  the  cereviony  was  lotercBtii^  -.The 
chaplain  shed,  from  the  iQiimfnent  uwdlSorithe  pivpeee^adetrideaps 
of  Consecrated  water  into  the  grave,  then  handed  itto  •«tteia£«&e 
aittgers  who  did  the  same,  and  then  iiassed  «wa^  from  the  ftave; 
then  the  Bisters'liiihairtimiU.lben  M.-BlanelilJdy  aodttaMitiio  the 
boys,  each  in  tUrn  sprinkling  a  4^w  ikMwall  dMe  -^ly  'tfa^^^Aiffiii  of 
the  dead.  Attd  I  thought  itt^ghfto  sImht  tikoaeiboyai  «hatioii643f  a 
nation  once  hoetik,  but  now  happily  allied  t»  iMir  owii ;  yee  BdU  •ae 
of  a  faith  widely  diflerent  from  Uidra,  was-  tt^i>to^k4ttingi«D  jiidiB 
paying  the  last  sad  tribute et  reapeot  towm  of*  the  Muiiliai^^  aad i  to 
recognise  io  thai  cold  elay,  tfae  yeiiiifii of^a >bgotfafler <fog  whoiarCWist 
died— a  corruptible  'Which  must- ««»  dajr  'pu<}<aiitiaaaiiBimlioa(iJ-  a 
mortal  which  most  put  on  laiiiioftdliy»  for  ah'  ^taraity  MiiUkal  or 

of  woe.  '        Hh  ';.--J\i.  V     I  t  f  ..-ff 

Turning  away  from  the  grave,  and  watching,  awhile,  the  boys 
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passinp  on  009,  hj^one,  M*  Blanah»rd  poi&teA out  to  me  Among  the 
neat  simple  graves  of  the  boys,  one  somewhat  more  adorned. — ^tbe 
grave  of  M.  I>e  GourteiUes,  the  joint  worker  .with  M.  De  Metz  in 
the  original  establishment  of  the  colony. 

The  storT  of  M.  De  Courteillea's  end  i^  so  touching,  and  so  suit* 
«ble  a  concliuion  to  the  scena  1  hAV9  just  been  trying  to  describei 
that  ^ou  will  I  think  forgive  me.  for  alluding  to  it.  It  is  shortly 
told  ID  two  noteato  Mr.  Hall's  pamphlet. . 

I  should  have  mentioned,  in  describing  the  great  school  room* 
that  at  the  end  tlvere  is  a  bust  of  M^  De.CourteiIIes»  with  a  few  words 
In  French  iiysoribed  under  iti>  which  were  found  in  his  willj  to 
this  effect — '«  With  them  have  I  lived"  I.e.  the  boys,  "with  them 
I  4ie«  and  with  th«m  rise  again."  A  more  simple  yet  striking 
expression^  at  once  of  Christian  faiths  hope  apd  eharity,  I  do  not 
remember*  Of  charitr>  that  he  (the  noble  and  the  soldier)  should  have 
chosen  to  spend  his  declining  diays  with  these  poor  outcasts  of  society, 
for  the  love  of  Him  who  left  his  glory  and  the  choirs  of  blessed 

r*  itst«the  nine^  and*  nine  that  went  opt  astray ••^stid  came  into 
wtlderneas  of  this  world  to  seek  the  one  lost  sheep«  mankind ;  the 
Great  Physician  who  came  not  to  the  whole,  but  to  the  sick,  and 
who  submitted  to  be  called  the  *'  frjend  of  publicans  and  sinners." 
Of  faiths  in  the  power  of  Oad*s  good  .spirit,  acting  through  the  means 
•f  Christian  eduei^tionf  to  raMO  thepe  dry  bones  to  life»  and  draw 
Ibrth  Irom  s»cb  wild  and  barren  stocks^  the  taSr  fruits  of  a  christian 
life.  Of  hope*  that  could  look  for  ward*  as  the  sure  conclusion  of 
aueh  a  life  in  the  teacher  and  the  taught*  that  they  should  shiu'e 
together  a  blissful  resurrection*  » 

It  is  a  simple  fact  that  M«  De  Courteilles  did  live  with  these 
boys— I  must  tell  how  the  €rst  of  l^s  wishes,  that  he  might,  die  with 
them*  was  fulfilled. 

He  had  been  attending  the  bed  side  of  a  youth  who  Bad  up  io  that 
time  shown  singpilar  hardness  and  impenitency,  untouched  by  tj^e 
0ofteniiig  hand  of  sicknesa.  This  boy  faacL  on  th»t  occasion,  first 
begwi  to  show  symptoms  of  relenting  and  of  penitence^  M*  J)e 
Gourteilles  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  went  to  seek  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons by  the  famous  preacher  Lacordaire,  and  to  find  in  it  a  striking 
passMpe*  deseribing  how  tlie  stonieet  heart  someiimies  i#  suddenly 
found  Io  give  iragr»  ioudied  and  broken  by  an  uns^n  but,  Aln^gl^ty 
kand»-like  tho  image  in  Nebuohadneeear's  dreaim  He.  ^afiintthe 
aet  of  pdnfting  oml  the  passage  ta  som»  of!  hia.  f^imif^  wh^»tji^9|^k 
iuddenlvdMkppedfifonkihis  lind».and^wAs.AeAd*  -<  <  iy  . ;   ir  iH; 

^^AWnlly 'Sudden^'  tbe/wi«rld.oal]«  sv«b  an  end  ;  butttp  the  i^y^  of 
iaitlfrit  snnst  seetn  aUeaaed  and  striking  lultilmenDMt' his  wjish^  to.  die 
•with  tbeye  ham }  hm  Inst  home  spent  In^ninisterii^  to  their  wants  of 
Mfy  jmd  Saul  irfcia  last  a«t,thi^  of  the  faithful  ^h^pher^  .palling,  his 
Mndfi  andi  MtigUboIvs  togelhefv  to  ? ^^^ioe  9^ith  ^him  for  the  recoy  f ry 
ef  lh»ebeep<i)h«t'«M  lasty^.««lMrag  m  the  vei^  vy^xnent  of  his  death 
the  joy.<i£4haiaQgehiiii  hoAvant ^voRiOPe sinner  itetrffopisilteth.. 
.  What  mMK.mighfr  do  Aowar^'^he  fvifilment  of  hia  Uet  wishi  '*  that 
he  might  rise  again  with  them,*'  in  the  place  of  his  burial  is  done»for  he 
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lief  amidat  the  graves  of  the  boys,  beneafli  the  tall  cjpeeefei,  la  like 

cemetery  at  Mettray. 

And  if  we  look  to  that  day  to  which  he  looked  forward^  asd  fp 
which  our  thoughts  most  naturally  revert  ai  we  staad  hy  ao  opcai 
grave — that  great  day  when  those  gpraves  again  shall  open*  and  the 
f  lead  J  great  and  small— the  teacher,  and  the  taught,  shall  stand  hefove 
God  ;  to  whom  we  may  ask  will  those  words,  which  we  know  on  the 
highest  authority  will  then  be  spoken,  be  more  exactly  applicable 
than  to  thc^t  good  man  and  to  such  as  he,  those  words  which  Ue  who 
then  shall  sit  on  the  great  white  throne,  will  say  to  them  on  his 
right  hand,  *^  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  in»  naked*  and  ye 
clothed  me,  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me,  in  prison,  aiid  ye  came 
unto  me — for  inasmuch  aa  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  theae  aiy 
brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me," 

Knowing,  as  the  reader  now  does,  the  kind  of  man  Mr. 
"Wheatley  is,  he  can  the  better  understand  the  following 
article,  extracted  from  TAe  Leeda  Mercury  of  April  22lh. 

''REFORMATORY  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  WEST  BIDING. 

The  manner  in  which  this  subject  baa  hitherto  been  dealt  with 
seems  somewhat  unfortunate,  and  illustrates  the  necesaity  for  qiectal 
wisdom  in  the  first  step  of  any  course  of  policy.  In  November  last, 
a  meeting  of  West  Riding  magistrates  waa  convened  at  Wakefield 
*  to  consider  the  Act  recently  passed  *  for  the  better  oare  and  reform 
mation  of  juvenile  oiSenders,'  with  a  view  to  the  formattoii  of  a 
Reformatory  School  or  Schools  in  the  West  Riding/  Tbei  ssaai 
of  a  meeting  of  the  same  body*  in  session  at  Pontefiract*  Uat  week» 
haa  induced  us  to  refer  to  our  report  of  the  proceedings  on  Ifae 
former  occasion,  and  we  cannot  but  attribute  the  perfect  fhahva 
which  closed  the  latest  discussion  to  a  single  eiroumstance,  Ti».»  ■ .  ■ 
that  none  but  magistrates  were  invited  to  consider  the  aobjeoi  when 
originally  broached.  It  ia  quite  dear  that  the  Act  of  ParHsnnent 
which  constituted  the  g^round  of  procedure  in  the  first  inatame^  did 
not  contemplate  any  merely  official  attempta  to  carry  oat  ita  ptwri. 
aions:  the  assumption  of  the  opening  clause  is,  in  fact,  that  there 
are  and  may  be  reformatory  schools  e$tMi$hidhy  voluntarf  lutuiiikm^' 
ti<ms.    It  ia  natural,  there^e,  that  a  meeting  of  oiBcial  geatlenen 

only, not,  indeed,  called  to  act  as  mi^Bfistratea,  but  convened  fca« 

cause  they  were  such,-**should  have  found  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  encumbered  by  difficulties^  which  would  never  have  existed 
had  the  promoters  aummoned  all  peraofia  intereated  in  drving  up 
juvenile  crime,  to  meet  and  avail  themselves  of  new  facilities  for 
accomplishing  that  object.  At  the  outset  of  the  prooeediagm  la 
Novembefi  the  Hon.  £.  Laaoellea  (Ohairman),  and  (Mr.  £«-  B. 
Wheatley,  reported  that  th^  had  viaited  a  Bkformatory  Solnool 
founded  three  vears  since  by  Mr<  Baker,  of  Hardwieke.oonrt,  €Moa. 
cestershire,  in  his  immediate  neighboai^eod*  BothceaMemen  siiDlDa 
of  the  results  there  alreadv  attained  as  highly  ^tmymp  and  they 
agreed  in  recommending  that  any  experiment  which  m^fat  be  tried 
in  the  West  Rid'mg  should  be  on  a  small  scale  at  firat ;  a  fefw  Inati- 
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tnttoRS  capable  of  accommodating^  some  thirtr  or  forty  boys  each 
being  estaolished  by  benevolent  persons  in  different  parts  of  the 
Biding-;  rather  tban  any  great  central  institntion  decided  upon.  So 
deeply  convinced  was  Mr.  Wheatley  of  the  value  of  this  instrumen- 
tality that  he  announced  his  readiness  immediately  to  open  a  Befor- 
matory  school  near  his  own  residence.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  this 
handsome  proposal  was  not  at  once  stamped  with  the  approval  of 
the  meeting,  and  other  gentlemen  requested  to  organise  public  feeling 
in  their  respective  districts  in  behalf  of  similar  institutions.  Instead 
of  this  course  being  adopted,  a  committee  (of  Magistrates)  was 
Appointed  to  look  ont  for  a  site  near  Wakefield,  on  which  a  Refor- 
matory School,  capable  of  contwning  one  hundred  juvenile  male 
offenders,  might  be  erected,  and  to  report  on  the  probable  cost  of 
the  building  and  the  purchase  of  land.  The  resolution  in  favour  of 
a  general  institution  induced  Mr  Wheatley  to  waive  bis  own  project, 
which  depended  in  some  measure  for  its  success  on  the  simultaneous 
establishment  of  other  small  schools.  He  was  induced  to  forego 
his  intention  in  order  to  throw  no  seeming  impediment  in  the  way 
of  a  scheme  generally  approved^  though  he  had  expressed  a  belief 
that '  if  a  central  school  was  established,  it  would  look  like  a  prison, 
and  get  into  disrepute' — a  sentiment  not  less  distinctly  enunciated 
by  several  other  gentlemen  present. 

The  result  of  the  inquiries  of  the  committee  was  reported  on 
Monday  week,  at  Pontefract :  it  was,  that  no  eligible  site  had  been 
found.  '  This  might  very  reasonably  have  prompted  two  additional 
in(|uiries  on  the  spot — 1st,  whether  Mr.  Wheatley  should  not  be  so- 
licited to  renew  his  offer  ;  and  2nd,  whether,  seeing  that  no  opening 
existed  for  the  establishment  of  a  general  Riding  Reformatory,  it 
was  not  the  wisest  course  for  magistrates  to  call  their  neighbours 
togeth^,  and  in  combination  with  the  beneficent  among  them  to 
imitate  Uie  proprosed  example  at  Mirffeld.  If  either  idea  suggested 
hself—as  we  know  was  the  case — it  was  practically  ignored  at  the 
Instance  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Ingham,  who  closed  a  lengthened  and  earnest 
sition  of  the  necessity  for  reformatory  schools  by  moving  a  re- 


solution  affirming  that  necessity,  but  with  a  Rider,  the  plain  effieot 
of  which  was  to  discourage  the  establishment  of  a  solitary  school 
until  the  law  on  this  subject  had  been  altered.  A  barren  declaration 
that  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  establishing  asylums  for  juvenile 
oriminals  in  the  West  Riding  was  accompanied,  not  by  a  proposal 
to  enlist  private  benevolence  in  the  work  or  planting  them  in  various 
localities,  but  by  a  formal  assurance  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  conveying  the  opinion  of '  the 
Gotirt*  that  *  difficulty  and  delay  will  arise  unless  some  other  means 
than  voluntary  aid  be  provided  for  the  establishment  of  these  insti- 
tutions.' To  our  great  surprise,  this  almost  self-contradictory  and 
certainly  unpractical  resolution  was  carried,  though  both  Mr.  I!. 
Lascelles  and  Mr.  Denison  showed  that  it  pointed  at  a  county  rate 
as  the  alternative  for  voluntary  aid,— though  a  rate  could  not  be  had 
without  a  change  in  the  law — though  the  mover  had  never  tested 
public  beneficence  in  ^e  Riding  on  the  question— and  though  within 
the  Court  stood  a  gentleman  waiting  for  encouragement  to  set  an 
Qple  of  enlightened  liberality  in  the  very  direction  pleaded  for. 
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It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  encouragement  then  withheld 
has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Wheatley  from  hia  own  mmm  of  doty  aad 
the  successful  experience  of  others.  A  letter  from  Ifaal  gentieinaii» 
in  another  part  of  our  paper,  commumeatet  the  laefc  with  <dwrBc- 
teristic  moaesty.*  We  are  glad  too  that  it  affordft  us  an  oppevtnioty 
of  acknowledging  an  error  into  which  we  fell  LMt  week*  bj  speakiofr 
of  the  Reformatory  School  at  Hardwicke  Court  as  liaTing  eeaaea 
to  exist,  instead  of  referring  that  calamity  to  its  proper  seeo^  Stret- 
ton-on-Dunsmore,  in  the  county  of  Warwick.  £o  far  from  Mr. 
Baker's  institution  having  fallen,  its  Buoceas  morally  juid  its  eoos' 
parative  inexpensiveness,  were  both  effectuakly  urged  bj  that 
gentleman  last  week,  as  inducements  to  philantbropbts  ia  Warwick- 
shire to  establish  a  yet  more  coroprehensive  Reformatory  at  3alli%^ 
than  had  expired  at  Stretton  shortly  after  the  death  of  its  prestifing 
senius,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  that  oTeut*  The  signal  bene* 
fits  which  have  flowed  from  the  institution  at  Bed  Hill  were  deieribed 
as  follows,  on  the  same  occasion,  by  the  Rev.  Sidney  Turner  >**- 

'  The  Philanthropic  School,  at  Red  Hill,  had  been  opened  aboat 
six  years.  It  was  simply  a  transfer  of  the  old  Philanthropic  Bohooi 
in  London*  and  commenced  work  upon  the  new  principle  o£  agrieuU 

•  The  following  is  the  note  here  referred  to:— 

••  TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  LEEDS  MEBCUBY- 

Gentlemen,— Truth  constrains  me  again  to  obtrude  my scif  into  joor 
columns. 

It  might  be  Inferred  from  your  article  last  week,  in  which  ray  name 
occurs  with  too  favourable  mention,  that  the  proposed  establishment 
of  a  Reformatory  School  is  my  doing  only ;  whereas,  in  fact,  six  gen- 
tlemen, Mr.  Lascelles,  Mr.  B.  Akruyd,  Mr.  J.  B.  Greenwood,  Mr.  H. 
W.  Wickham,  Mr.  C<  Hardy,  and  Mr.  P.  Wormald,  have  undertaken 
to  share,  as  a  committee,  the  peowiiary,  and  what  is  more,  the  menl 
responsibility^  iBvolved.  I  am  proud  to  aeknowledge  the  generosity  of 
each  of  the  two  first<named  in  offering  to  share  it  with  me  singly ;  mad 
also  the  liberal  asaistaoce  of  Mr.  VV«  H.  Leatham  aad^he  kind  proiaises 
of  others. 

'May  1  take  this  opportunity  of  reminding  you*  that  the  West  Riding, 
though  hanging  for  a  little  at  present,  has  the  honour  of  having  anti- 
cipated by  several  years  Ihe  present  reformatoiy  movement. 

It  owes  that  honour  mainly  to  the  sagacious  benevolence  of  the  Rev. 
J.  A>  Rhodes,  and  the  personal  self-devotion  of  Mrs.  Bailey,  in  founding 
and  carrying  on  the  Home  of  Refhge  at  Wakefield.  I  ftar  tiiat  the 
public  do  net  knowi  or  they  could  not  fail  more  higbty  to  appreciate, 
the  value  of  that  instiiutioiK,  which  has  restored  eo  many  women  ft«m 
crime  and  its  attendant  degrndatioa  t»  honesty  and  vetpeotabllily,  ami 
which  needs  now  only  more  liberal  support  Do  carry  out  that  work  mam 
completely  and  also  to  answer  all  the  purpeae  of  a  Beformatoij  School 
for  young  girls  who  liave  unhappily  iallen  into  crime. 

Here  the  preliminary  difficulties  of  first  establishment,  which  are 
deemed  so  serious,  have  been  overcome  The  appliances,  both  material 
and  moral,  exist.  I  trust  the  awakened  sympathies  of  the  public  wiU 
not  suffer  them  to  be  wasted  for  want  of  support  by  annual  subocrip- 
tions. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully. 
Cote  Wall,  20th  April,  1855.  JB.  B.  WHBATLEY." 
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tural  employ  mem  t^  and  family  discipline.  It  began  with  17  inmates ; 
tkey  had  now  increased  their  number  there  to  200 ;  no  less  than 
760  lads  of  Tarious  ages,  from  8  to  18>  had  been  admitted — above 
550  bad  left.  Of  these  320  had  emigrated  to  different  British 
Oolonies*  such  as  Canada^  New  Brunswick,  Australia,  &c.  From 
^m  best  inquiry  he  could  make,  as  to  the  550  lads  who  had  left  the 
Bohool,  be  thought  he  could  conscientiously  assert,  that  seven  out  of 
eYefy  ten  had  bee&  substantially  reformed  and  moralized^that  in. 
MKma  of  being  wasps  they  had  become  bees — instead  of  being  nul- 
aimoes  and  dMigers  to  society,  they  had  become  useAii  contributors 
to  its  ivelfare.  Some,  he  was  thankful  to  say,  had  taken  a  still 
higher  position,  and  b«eome  earnest  and  consistent  Ohristians.* 

Our  reptders  will,  we  think,  agree  with  us  that  these  are  results 
ahke  happy  and  inspiring.     The  strongest  motives,  then,  present 
themselves  in  combination,  appealing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  West 
Biding  to  enter  on  a  new  sphere  of  benevolence.     They  have  the 
example  of  other  counties,  in  fifteen  of  which  Reformatory  Schools 
are  at  this  rery  time  in  a  fair  wav  of  being  launched,  and  which  have 
all  been  projected  since  the  passing  of  the  <  Act  for  the  better  care 
and  reformation  of  Juvenile  Offenaers/    A  wise  economy ,^-for  no. 
thing  is  so  costly  as  crime, — and  Christian  philanthropy  prompt  to 
vigorous,  united,  and  liberal  efforts.     In  originating  estaulishments 
of  the  kind  in  question,  the  generosity  and  the  knowledge  of  facts 
possessed  by  Magistrates  would  be  equally  useful.     It  is  they  who 
see  most  of  juvenile  crime,  and  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  pri;)ona 
and  punishments  to  root  it  out.     We  are  most  fully  coaviuced  that 
a  few  months  experience  of  the  workins'  of  a  Reformatory  School* 
under  a  well  qualified  head,  would  satisfy  the  warmest  advocate  for 
county  rates  and  magisterial  management  that  both  would  be  out  of 
]^ce,--»both,  because  the  former  involves  the  latter,  and  because 
the  universal  testimony  of  magistrates  who  have  studied  the  history 
of  Reformatory  Schools  declares  that  their  heads— main-springs  we 
may  call  them — must  act  freely  and  uncontrolled.     Universal  testi- 
mony also  favours  small  rather  than  large  institutions.     A  few  large 
ones  do  indeed  exist,  but  they  have  gradually  enlarged  their  j)ropor- 
tions,  and  the  family  principle  which  diiitingui^ed  them  m  their 
origin  has  been  religiously  maintained.     Such  is  tbe  case  at  Mettray, 
which  the  French  Government  delights  to  honour  and  «t>atst,  whiAo 
resnecting  the  Independence  of  its  noble-minded  managers ;  and  such 
is  tJae  experience  at  Red  Uill.     Parliament  has  paved  the  way  for 
experiments  to  reform  our  young  criminals,  by  authorising  jrovern- 
ment  to  render  pecuniary  help  in  sustaining  Schools  establisned  for 
the  purpose  by  voluntary  benevolence,  and  which  the  Inspectors  of 
Prisons  certify  as  adapted  to  their  end.     We  trust  soon  to  be  able 
to  point  to  several  of  these  Institutions  as  moral  ornaments  of  York- 
shlre,  safeguards  of  society,  and  pledges  that  the  next  generation 
shall  be  better  than  their  fathers.*** 

'*  *  We  beg  to  recommend  to  the  notice  of  persons  desirous  to  do  good 
in  this  way,  a  sixpenny  pamphlet  with  the  following  title  .-^*  Practical 
Suffqe$tion9  to'the  Fonnaen  of  Reformatory  SchooUt  in  a  Letter  from 
the  Recorder  of  Birmingham  (Ai,D.  Hill,  Enq.,  Q.CJ  to  Lord  Brougham  ; 
with  hie  Lordehip*$  Answer,*    Loudon ;  W.  and  F.  G.  Cash." 
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It  would  appear  from  this  ''Leader''  that  the  Yorkshire-mea 
have  determined  that  their  county  shall  possess  Reformatories, 
and  the  following  letters  have  appeared  in  The  Leeds  Mercufj. 
We  insert  them  here,  as  they  appear  to  ns  calculated  to  advanee 
the  cause ;  they  contain  much  useful  matter,  the  first  we  pre- 
sume to  be  from  the  vigorous  pen  of  Mr.  Flint,  to  whose  able 
book  on  Crime  we  have  frequently  referred : — 

-EDUCATION  AND  CRIME. 

TO  THE  XDIT0R8   OF  THS  LEEDS   HESCVRT. 

Gentlemen, — Those  who  have  read  the  inimitable  productions  of 
the  great  magician  of  Abbotsford,  will  remember  that  when  a  certain 
inmate  of  Osbaldestone  Hall  betook  himself  one  evening  to  the 
cottage  of  Andrew  Fairservice,  the  Scotch  gardener,  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  after  a  suitable  person  to  act  as  his  g^ide  to 
Glasgow,  he  found  that  worthy  individual  so  absorbed  in  the  sttidj  of 
controversial  theology  as  not  to  hear  or  not  to  heed  the  approach  of 
his  visiter.  The  excuse  of  honest  Andrew  was  somewhat  remarka- 
ble :  he  had  been  <  mis  trysted  with  ae  bogle  the  night  already' — a  phrase 
which  afterwards  he  explained  as  being  '  as  muckle  as  to  say  fleyd  wi* 
a  ghaist.*  The  remedy  also  was  as  remarkable  as  the  disease  :  '  I  bad 
just  finished/  said  the  horticulturist,  '  the  fifth  shapter  of  Nehemiah 
— if  that  winna  gar  them  keep  their  distance,  I  wotna  what  wilL* 
What  a  true  type  of  humanity  was  Andrew  Fairservice  1  Whether 
high  or  low,  men  continually  find  themselves  *  mistrysted  with  ae 
bogle,'  and  their  remedies  are  invariably  on  a  par  with  that  of  the 
sapient  Andrew.  Mr.  Urqubart  is  '  mistrvsted'  with  the  idea  that 
Lord  Palmerston  is  a  Russian  traitor.  Mr.  Bright  is  •  fley'd*  with 
the  « ghaist*  of  the  departed  peace  ;  some  unfortunate  *  bogle' 
appears  to  upset  all  the  schemes  of  our  War  Ministers  at  home  and 
to  paralyse  all  the  energies  of  our  soldiers  abroad ;  and  even  the 
mighty  giant  of  Printing- House-sqnare  seems  <fiey*d*  out  of  the 
bounds  of  reason  by  the  mere  apprehension  of  a  <ghabt*  in  shape  of 
a  deceased  newspaper  stamp  duty. 

But  of  all  the  supernatural  terrors  which  affect  politicians,  the 
•  bogle*  which  haunts  the  imagination  of  the  supporters  of  Government 
Education  is  the  most  notable ;  it  appears  to  be  some  strange  sort 
of  a  creature,  half-man  and  half-beast,  its  face  besotted  and 
brutaltscd.  Its  right  hand  stained  with  blood,  and  its  left  hand  filled 
with  spoils.  In  a  kind  of  waking  nightmare  this  hideous  creature  is 
(in  imagination)  seen  to  be  growing  into  gigantic  bulk  and  stature, 
and  preving  upon  the  vitals  of  the  land.  1  he  name  of  this  fearful 
< bogle'  is  Crime;  and  our  educational  wiseacres  have,  very  like 
honest  Andrew,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  will  'just  teach 
the  alphabet  and  pothooks — if  that  winna  gar  it  keep  its  distance, 
they  wotna  what  will.'  The  alphabet  in  a  man's  head,  like  an  amulet 
round  his  neck,  is  to  charm  away  all  evil.  Our  forefathers  trusted 
in  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  the  muttering  of  a  paternoster,  but  we 
have  grown  wiser,  and  are  going  to  trust  in  autograph  ugnaturea 
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io&te«d  of  crosses,  and  moltiplicatioii  tables  instead  of  prayers.  We 
used  to  nail  horse  shoes  to  the  door-post^  to  drive  away  witches  ; 
but  now,  we  are  about  to  exorcise  *  the  lust  of  the  flesh  the  lust  of 
the  eyo»  and  the  pride  of  life/  from  the  heart  of  society,  by  soine 
aoct  of  jugglery,  with  a  speliing  book  and  an  ink  bottle. 

It  is  sorprising  that  men  of  highly  cultivated  minds  should  suffer 
themselves  to  be  deluded  into  the  follies  alluded  to :  our  statesmen 
become  *  fley'd*  into  a  really  ludicrous  state  of  terror  by  fantastic 
visions  of  their  own  creation.  Take»  for  instance,  the  worthy  knight 
of  Worcestershire,  who  so  minutely  detailed  his  imaginary  fears  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  introaucing  bis  Education  Bill  a  fort- 
night ago.  We  find  him  dwelling  on  the  staitistios  of  crime,  and  the 
legends  of  Preston  Qaol,  which  seems  to  be  a  very  Cock-lane  to  the 
advocates  of  State  edu^cation,  until  he  becomes  terrified  out  of 
coherent  argument  into  mere  random  talking,.^r^eating  his  sen- 
tenoes»  raising  doubts  of  Mr.  Clay's  accuracy,  and  anon  expressing 
hia  trust  in  that  gentleman  simply  beoause  he  abides  by  his  statements, 
and  after  a  few  more  eccentric  flights,  pouncing  suddenly  on  the 
necessity  of  binding  up  the  popular  catechism  of  each  district  with 
the  national  spelling  book. 

Let  us  boldly  examine  this  source  of  terror.  Are  the  statistics  of 
education  among  criminals  trustworthy  and  accurate  f  Some  of  the 
statements  on  this  subject  are  undoubtedly  *  hard  to  believe,'  and 
inay,  we  think,  be  fairly  suspected  without  any  breach  of  charity.  A 
<»riminal  seldom  appears  once  <mfy  in  the  gaol  of  his  district ;  it  will 

,  there^re  require  an  exactitude  of  records  and  a  strength  of  memory 
not  often  met  with,  to  prevent  the  dozen  petty  offences  and  the 
grpss  ignorance  of  one  vagabond  thief  from  being  attributed  to 
^ktt^  ten,  or  twelve  imaginary  offenders,  all  of  whom  (like  their  real 
protoUpe)  will  of  course  be  *  unable  to  read  or  write,' '  unacquainted 
with  too  existence  of  a  God,'  &c.  &q.  This  probable  exaggeration 
becomes  certain  and  almost  unavoidable,  when  the  criming  on  each 
release  from  prison  betakes  himself,  as  is  often  the  case,  to  a  new 
diatriot  of  the  country.  Again,  what  guarantee  have  we  of  the 
truth  of  a  criminal's  statements  as  to  his  own  knowledge  ?  We  have 
prated  on  the  connection  of  ignorance  and  moral  evil,  until  it  is  the 
polio^  of  the  criminal  to  feign  ignorance  as  a  palliation  of  guilt. 
Mcm^  too,  are  but  'children  of  a  larger  growth,'  and  we  may 
consequently  fairly  expect  that  prisoners  will  occasionally  exhibit 
something  of  that  obliquity  of  temper,  which  so  often  leads  the 
spoiled  child  or  the  sullen  school-boy  to  assume  a  dogged  air  of 
stupidity  and  ignorance.  The  pleasures  of  a  prison  fife  are  not 
likely  to  stimulate  the  man  who  ha^  just  marched  through  the  streets 
lA^aadouffs,  and  under  the  guardian3hip  of  a  policeman,  to  seek  flrst- 
cdass  honours  at  the  handa  of  an  examining  chaplain,  and  to  display 
\as\  knowledge  of  Scripture  history  or  his  acquaintance  with  the 
*  rule  of  three/  Lastly,  on  this  head,  ~^ot  only  must  we  allow  a 
wldiC  margin  for  the  exaggeratioos  and  positive  errors  of  prison 
statiBtics^  \mt  even  their  admitted/ac^«  must  be  received  cum  grano, 

.   Who  would  estimate  the  calligraphy  of  the  fair  sex  (may  they  forgive 
.  -vnj  temerity  1)  by  the  trembling  nervous  autographs  of  a  marriage 
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rt^star'f  ''finndy^thm^tf  Ae' flutter 4siRtt]wbeiHMi«p|nil^ 
the  ttforts  of  :tbe . wrkaDg^muter/  41k  'sbbBM*  anger;  '^ani  ttaAlamnai 
detected -gii«]t  nuy  Accosttt  fbr  a  comderable  ttDotinl''fif  *iBiptevlie€t 
tri^in^.'    Thoi^  agAniV  n-tbe  tnmnt  hmnoleefge  of  an  adaltra<tst  •£ 
bb  /»tf«t  0d9aitwii  9    H  ^  Jk>iia  Paddngtin  cr  M  n  Milaec  Gibor 
artier 4)bqtr  sdkooland  •coHig»aueer&  httd^bj^  a^rsv^m  o^tetone, 
been  compelled  to  labour  twelve  houn  adirftii  ajfoal  iiiiii«;er  a 
ootlon>fiictop;,  whatwotiUI  tkty  bavB  beaanov  ?*— Itot^rdbablf, 
iBUMCBt  of  Latin  en*  Ortek,'  oUnri<Mi$-of  deeinaalB,  dfevd  aitogBtiKf 
^iasptrfiiotty' edacated.'    The  hmkA  Amt  haM  wieUad  a  pickasBr 
donng  tfaa  wiioia  day;  is  »oaitoelf  id  ^condition  io  doti^tf,  cresaf% 
aad  to  practiM  .tkegraeciB  v^  ^eainaiirfii^or^tbealaiiiaiita^f  loKar. 
dnmring',  in  the  avening;   olidjeV  mo9k  laturadiy, .  oeitlisr' -tiw 
knoailedga  nor  tha  capabi)itie8>  dlapiajjred  An  ■  ^oatk  viU  ■  oostiDiia  to 
laanhood  ttnleas  they  arekqitap  by :  ooaetaat  {Nraotiiie.     Honast 
Master  Dogberry  anaerti  'tfaat'to  read  and  -writaooaoae-by  natara** 
and  advieeB  thoaa  poMiesa^  ofaucb attainmeatB to  'let  theaa  Bplwar 
where  tliara  h  aa  need  of  aaeh  vanity /•*-*are  not  tlia  aatuai^tkai  that* 
kocmiadge  onoa  gained '  vloyf  by  -  naturar*  in  nptlaiof  oirenmstaaeee 
almost  precluding  itaaaeroiae^aaa  tbetxpactaitioB  tbatsa  crioMDal  nfll 
alwj^  '  let  aiiob  vanity  a^spear*  lorthe adificatioiiiaadaiinQsenieBtof 
his  gaol  ofampUun,  aoiHewbatviafisfa  iaihataaBB  af  the  Sfe^barry  ai^ 
ofargameDt? 
'  Aitev  all  due  alk>wanaai  iKiFa.  baen  •  tnade».ho^revap;r ««  willingly 
admit  that  many  of  our^«ri«iiuiafe.ai«  grasBly-igiiarridt  ^.oiar  aeaudd: 
gTMtkuiuiry,  therefore,  iso^WM  does  tM^  foHprmS  fWBwem. 
ttfld  that -it  Khowi  that  ignoraneii  ia*tla»  idhklf  aoottae  «Vfnrent  a#. 
crhae.    Tbisiatbe belief  vibicta  ea  aoedy  «*niiatryate^«ttr!|ielilieiil 
And^awt  i  let  Mh  tnat  it  i»y .analogy:.    The.  pioipara  irbo  aaaktaAnis* ' 
siaa  Of  relief  atthrdoomoi^  ouv  '^adcboiiiettare ^erally. ragged 
ia'tl^e extreme )  may  vf4  then  lay  d<Mav:the{yrapo«lteai  tbatngaaaa 
the  cause  of  pauperism,  and  bring  in  a  bill  ta  blatiia-  tha  warid^ 
ctoHses  iala-QDvetmnentlneryE    I%a"dr«akard  m  ^niost  always 
pDor  and  dhrty^  can  tare,  onre  intti  by  iha  pmeat  of  a.  |MtUBd  of  aaip 
aad  a  puraa  4ji  qwney  ?    The  tliaea7)ropoaitions  are loo  a  fiar  m  pomt 
of  logic  >^Gri»iniy)8apa  igdarakiti  tiut'efore  staite-^«Ma<km  will 
evUdioaCe  orimei  •  Banpttatai^e  ragged,  ^lei'ifore  stata^clothitir  will 
put  An  end  ^to  pdupeniaij  •  t)ru]iliavdp  are  poor,  tbetiforeiatato* 
peOAMOils  will  enMsre<i(^rietyl  i  Ifr  all  these  cddes  Mb  imm  wmkciiam^ 
— *but1ia)ve  we'ilso  fumtatimf^*'  Who  will  be  i»aid  enangb<o  anaaar 
aftrmatiT«ly  ^    Igneriinotf  andtcrinev  f a|;a  and  pauperisniy  poverty 
and  dramkennes^  vre  eomfoiawf,  ■pairar  m  point  <of  tinaf  «&d  not 
balohei>  of  *  aatttoedeats-atad  tfictreoneeqaantaj'  they  do  not  ataad  In 
relation  of  ooiotfaad  ^ffKi,    Imagine  a  prisoner  at  the  bar  af  the 
Woreesterih«re  Quarter  Sesaionic  plesdiag*  that  he  committad  thcA^ 
arson,  or  any  cruniBk  nBOAoen-he  was  no  *todUapd,^  or  ^dtdntknow 
na  b44ter.'    Oan  wa  cMtneeive  that  Sir  John  Fakiagion  would  listen 
to  such  a  defence'?  ■  Yet  -in  the  HofusB'  of  Commons  he  painfUly 
labours  through  whole  columns. of  etatlsties^  to  peova  that  net  many 
criminalt  ^aver  heard  tfaaname  of  Christ,  and  nab  attach  aotDaaning 
u#«virtuei* 'yico/  &o<«  or  are-  ttaacquainted.^wiih^  thanataaofiha- 
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Qii6C9  r  itt  tli0  wtd]m  asgndnglbatt  tbw  groM  igBOrente  war  tfa« 
cii.irni.of'  their  crimes*  By  ibe  way,  «ie  of  Jub  BrgufioeDtsifl  strike 
iiig^*^<  prisonert  don't  know  autf  of  the  Qia€en'8  namtB,  therefore 
they  rob  their  neighbours  ;*  now  what  inference  womld  the  Bight 
lioa»  Bart,  draw  from  the  fact  that  eonparativeiy  fsrw  people  in 
respeotaible  life  know  otf  the  Qneen'a  Baoiee,<^-2would  he  smp&it  the 
honesty  of  the  ignorant  mi^ori^  ? 

A  h^er^  philosophy  than  that  of  nMuS'has  tanght  us  the  true  origin 
of  «rinie:«^^Out  of  &e  hHori-oi  man  proceed  evil  thdughts^  nmrw 
ders,  aduheties»  ^raioationiBy  >thefts»'  fslse  witneesi  bl^phenues/ 
With  the  knoededgeof  the  disease^  Scriptore  has  hronMt  ns  a 
remedy i  aadiihatis  -Chiitumity*  Now  we  have  tried  the  enect  of  ar 
QervemmeBt  religion  for  some  ten  or  twdire  centuries,  and  we  are 
at  last  isaking  up  to  a>  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  to  use  Christianity 
as  a.staie  instrnment  is  an  attempt  to  render  unto  GaBsar  the  things 
which  are  Ged's^.^^-an  oflbnce  against  the  genius  of  trne  religion. 
What^faen  is  lobe  done?  Why»  forsooth!  havinv  failed  to  make 
awBTdigmM  by  a  State-ohnreh,  we  are  now  to  miure  children  rell-* 
ffious  by  a  Government  religions  edneation  I  Instead  of  aoknow» 
uidgiag  our  error«  we  are  to  try  the  same  plan,  with  a  change  of 
scenerv.  State  religion  is  to  sit  at  the  desk  inotead  of  standinc  in 
the  pnlpity  to  teach  the  catechism  instead  of  reading  praters,  oaoh. 
at  least  is  one  scheme  ;  the  other  is  more  daring,  ana  (since  we  can- 
not apply  the  remedy)  denies  the  origin  of  the  dinease.  The  political 
doctors  of  the  Manchester  fiohoo!,  finding  the  heart  of  man  beyond 
their  rtfach,  have  resolved  to  attribnte  crime  to  the  head.  Morality 
and  knowledge  are  with  then  to  be  esteemed  convertible  terms. 
They  find  that  they  cannot  make  men  morai,^the  end  de$ired)»  so 
they  alart  the  notable  schemd  of  making  them  knowing^^  and  etUtutg 
this  morality ;  ynst  aa  though  a  doctor  finding  his  patient  in  an  ia^ 
curable  oonsamption,  should  resolve  to  call  the  complaint  dropsy^ 
and  to  treat.it  accordingly. 

If  etatesmen*  instead  of  providing  religions  for  the  people^  were 
more  in  the  habit  of  studying  the  Bible  for  themselves^  most  of 
these  vagaries  would  soon  come  to  an  end.  '  Every  nuub'  says  a 
New  Testament  writer^  ^  is  tempted  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  bis 
own  lust  and  enticed.  Then,  when  lust  hath  conceived  it  bringelh 
forth  sin/  Here  is  the  trne  philosophv  of' crime  both  in  its  action 
mod  in  its  treatment*  Does  a  man  steal  ?«-uit  is  because  opportuaity 
entices  to  a. gratification  of  the  Inst  of  possession.  Does  he  injure 
or  kiU  ?-<-it  is  because  the  victim  is  within  bis  power  and  the  lust  of 
revenge  is  strong  within.  Would  you  repress  crime  ?  Then  seek 
to  takeaway  its  opportuaities  i  lead  not  thy  brother  into  temptation* 
but  seek  to  raise  him  above  it«  Has  any  one  a  wrong?  let  bis  re* 
med^  be  oertaini  sure,  and  easily  attainable,  lest  he  revenj^e  himself 
on  bis  offender.  The  whole  object  of  our  criminal  legielation  should 
be  to  diminish  temptation  and  increase  all  legitimats  pt^traints  upua 
evil  doing;  Education  cannot  do  this.  No  man  is  so  ignorant  as 
to  be  -unable  to  distin^gqiah  between  theft  and  honesty  ;  he  mav 
nenir  have  heard  of  ^  virtue,'  bul  sttU  lie  knows  prattioally  the  dil* 
fer6acebetw.een  virtue  and?  viee«  » If  we  turn  to  every  day  life,  we 
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the  co«ntry  of  oorameroe  and.  prepert j  ;  tb»  crime  <n  Sogtedb 
.preennoently  that  of  petty  thefL. 

Bere  we liave eaoM and  ef!e«t»«^het6iiiptotioB snd ii» firufttft*  Take 
tkeeriminalcoiivicti0Mo£16i'i2»wbeB  edveation  wae<far  less  general 
tbaDnow.  We  find  in  that  year*  that  oat  0B  agvaod  UtoA  ef  1^47 
oonrtotions,  no  lets  than  11^408  were  for  larceny  oraimplethell. 
Clustered  in  densely  pofmlatod  eitiae  and  towns,  snrraanded  by 
enocmeua  wealth  a«d  by  the  multiteieiis  wares  of  a '  aatioB  of  sbo^ 
keepers^'  onr  noorer  classes  are  (fike  aohoolhoyB  in  an  orchard)  beMt 
hj  inaamerabie  opportunities  and  almest  irreaietible  iemplatiom  to 
dishonesty ;  bence^  as  we  have  just  seen,  three  out  of  every  fsw 
primes  oommttted  in  this  oountrT  are  tbefta*-4iie  charaotenstie 
£uling  of  the  schoolboy.  If  ednoatton»  theni-«*4f  classics  and 
roathemetios,  French,  German,  and  drawing,  fail  to  piKvent  Master 
Broadcloth,  with  pence  or  perhaps  even  silver  in  his  pochei,  fircMi 
pilfering  the  pears  and  pippins  of  the  nei^bouring  gardeeir  vbo  can 
dream  that  a  dim  reeollection  of  the  claea>^efoks  of  a  Goveromeat 
free  school  will  restrain  the  shivering  outcast  or  theilUclad  labourer 
from  stealing  a  coat^  or  the  hoagry  and  penniless  vagrant  froas  ap* 
propriatiag  a  loaf  when  the  opfortuaity  acowrs  ? 

The  futility  of  edweation  aaa  preventive  oftsrimck  and  the  power 
of  temptation  in  producing  crimen  might  be  illostraled  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  The  monsters  of  orime  who  stand  out  preeminent  io  the 
dark  bead-rolls  of  hnmaa  guilt,  have  often  been  distinguished  by 
the  advantages  of  education.  Bush,  fiend-like  in  bloody  revenge ; 
the  Mannings,  feastine  on  the  very  hearth-stone  beneath  which  they 
had  deposited  their  victim's'  oorpse;  Tawel^  who  sought  to  wash 
out  the  stain  of  adultery  b|y  the  blood  of  murder )  Kirwai^  the 
murderer  of  his  wife  |  th«ae  are  specimens  of  educated  criminals, 
sp^mei|s>  \oa,  drawn  frfpm  a  very  narrow  cycle  of  years.  Take 
another  instaooe.  A  short  time  since,  betdngJhouses  sprang  up  like 
mushrooms  on  eyerj  side,  and  spread  their  snares  for  the  unwary 
and  unwineipled  of  the  middle  daases.  Hare  we. had  a  £ur  trial  of 
strength.  Temptation  vas  pitted  against  education,  and  it  triumphed 
with  ease*  So  futile  were  the  restraints  of  knowledge*  that  Parlia- 
ment was  driven  to  prohibit  the  estabUshment  and  existence  of  the 
betting-houseai  From  the  youthful  apprentice  to  the  middle-aged 
journeyman  or  clerk,  everywhere  we  heard  of  the  fatal  effects  of 
this  .new  form  of  temptation.  In  spite,  of  respeetability  and  of 
0€hicaiioi^  the  o|Lsb«boa  and  the  till  of  the  emplojrer  were  rifled  in 
order  to  discharge  the  debts  jor  to  engsge  in  new  apeculations  of 
gambliikg*    To  these  c^n  to  oonvietion  suoh  .fac^  speak  volumes. 

Again)  in  1^12  there  were31«309  commitments  for  crime  in  Eng- 
land* in  1845  liberie  were  34,dMd  ;  how  can  the  .variation  be  accounted 
for  on  the  educational  theory  of  orime  ^  In  four  years  crime  de- 
preassdby  -one-£^urth  of  its.  whole  amaunt,- without  any  particnlar 
increase  in  the  means  of  education. 

One  fact  more.  In  £iq§^nd»  with  her  voluntary  self-culture,  the 
aABual  nmrders  (that  ^pr^si^st  of.  all  crimes)  are  about  1  ibr  every 
991,009  of  the  j^epulMioa  ;  ia  Prussia*  where  the  childBaa  ace  forced 
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luta  <itov«ni]Dent  aehools  and  kept  tbem  under  p^ne  «nd  penaltM^ 
ibt  flomething  like  eight  jreari  of  their  life,  the  annual  mnrdere  thett 
are  1  for  25»000!  PruMia,  the  heau.]dpal  of  the  State  Edncationiel, 
oroduoee  9  mnrderert  where  England  produces  one !  Why  is  this? 
le  it  not  beeause  the  moralitj  of  Pruasia^that  discipline  of  the 
heail  which  is  beyond  the  proTince  of  the  schoolmaster — is  lower 
than  the  morality  of  England?  Reverse  the  picture;  the  thefU  in 
Prussia  are  1  for  every  9,568  of  her  people,  while  in  England  they 
are  1  for  every  1,475.  Prussia,  less  thiddy  {Kwnlated,  less  wealthy, 
less  commeroial,  and  less  free,  offers  not  a  tithe  of  the  temptaliona 
and  opportunities  for  petty  theft  which  exut  in  England ;  hence  the 
diilference. 

What  can  we  diink,  then,  of  this  constant  plea  for  State  teaching 
«~*  Education  the  cure  of  crime?'  Is  it  not  a  parody  on  the  tale 
of  Andrew  Fairservice ;  crime  the  '  boe^le/  and  education  the  poll* 
tical  substitute  for  '  the  5th  chapter  of  Nehemiah*'  True  education^ 
se//-cultttre,  is  a  noble  um  for  national  ambition ;  upon  a  nation's 
glory  *  it  shall  be  for  a  defence ;'  but  the  mechanics  of  elementary 
teaching,  and  the  routine  of  a  Qovernment  schooUroom,  are  neither 
eharms  against  moral  evil  nor  a  panacea  for  crime. 

If  these  observations  are  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  co. 
lurans,  as  tending  to  dispel  the  absurd  notion  that  ignorance  is  the 
cause  of  crime,  they  are  at  your  service. 

I  am,  in  regard  to  the  educational  controversy. 

Your  sincere  and  grateful  admirer, 

CAUSE  AND  EFFECT." 

"TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  LEEDS  MERCURY, 

GcRTLEMBN, — It  18  gratifying  to  notice  that  this  important  social 
sntgect  is  at  present  obtaining  a  due  share  of  public  attention,  andi 
as  appears  from  your  paper  o£  last  weekj  it  has  been  taken  up  by 
some  of  the  West  Riding  authorities  with  characteristic  and  praise, 
worthy  earnestness. 

It  would  be  wrobg  to  wish  for  an  abatement  of  their  seal  in  an 
endeavour  to  cure  so  great  and  growing  an  evil  as  that  of  juvenile 
delinquency ;  but  it  may  be  prudent  to  question  the  propriety  of 
exclusive  attention  to  the  cio^  of  any  malady,  to  which,  in  its  inci« 
ptent  state,  preventive  appliances  have  been  found  swcoeesfuh  And 
this  Is  notably  the  case  with  the  subject  in  question. 

Without  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  the  origin  or  cause  of  the  evil, 
it  may  be  st^cient  to  remark  here  that  juvenile  delinquents  are  gen- 
erally (iBscoverable  at  a  period  of  life  considerably  prior  to  that  of 
their  iirst  conviction ;  for  the  thoughtful  visitor,  or  Christian  phi- 
lanthropist, who,  in  anv  town  with  a  few  thousand  inhabitants,  has 
humbled  himself  to  look  upon  his  squalid  brethren  in  the  meanest 
locality  of  that  communitV)  may  have  had  little  difficulty  in  disco- 
vering the  helpless  chrysalis  of  the  coming  criminal  in  his  encase- 
ment of  filth  and  rags,  in  the  shape  of  a  cheerless  looking  object, 
who  scrapes  his  living  firom  our  dunghillsj  or  begs  it  at  our  doors. 
To  him  no  advantages  could  arise  from  the  curative  provision  of  a 
criminal  reformatory  while  he  remaihs  in  thift  state  of  existence. 


iHm  tax  iBisa  <i«ABaBBn  mnmrn.-  u 

AndHs  it.  not  like  fUjMt  ^'A  Vu  teiiipon4  ttid  eUfiiAl  Inti^rditt  to 
tbrow  bim^  d«y  by  dny  *  crust  or  a  copj^er,  wid  tell  himu-^ff'  fitidiil|p&^ 
tbe  hope^tluti  when  he  U  perfeetlj  tMndorlned  into  the  fall^Aedget! 
orimioal,  aad  acquainted  with  tbe  pottce*  yoa  will  *<Aav  take  bim  and 
kindly  oore  bim  of  hie  evil  habits?  Why  not  beftieiid  hinKB»w, 
vhen  his  ease  is  more  bopeftil,  andthe'expene  woobl  be  lees?  Tb^ 
tboQffh  juvenile  delinqdt nts  do  not  all  arise  from  yontbM  beggars, 
jet»  tor  tbe  migorkj*  it  is  the  mle,  tbe  minority  is  a  trifling  eirep* 
tion.  It  16  with  the  youthful  erimitial  in*  this  stage  of  bk  career  thai 
the  benevolent  philantbropiste  of  Aberdeen,  Ediabmh,  and  other 
townsi  have  mostly  dealli  and  in  so  dealing;  dkninished  fo  a  dieenof 
degree  tbe  amount  of  juvenile  orim& 

This  is  a  €sct  whieb  if  not  nhknown  to»  was  seemin^y  overlooked 
liy,  the  West  Bidii]^  Megietrates  in  their  recent  deliberntion.  They 
seemed  rather  to  apprehend  that  a  gigantic  estaUisfameitt  for  the 
rec^tioa  ci  convicted  offenders  waa  the  g^reat  desideratum,  and  the 
sure  means  for  removing  the  evil  ooo^latned  of  ^  and  I  have  been 
induced  to  seek  the  favour  of  publicly  addressing  you  on  this  sob- 
joQt^  mainly  from  their  bavhig  made  mentbn  of  certain  towns  where 
much  good  has  been  efibeted  by  Reformatory  Sobooii,  leaving  the 
puUio  to  infer  that  such  meaoe  bad  been  employ^  there  as  they  now 
seek  to  establish  in  the  comity  of  York.  But  six  years'  praotieal 
experience  in  carrving  out  tbe  methods  so  sueceufully  prmctieed  in 
Jblei 


these  places,  enables  n>e  to  state,  asd  I  deem  it  a  doty  to  do  < 
that  the  means  employed  are  not  of  the  same  nature  that  the  Ma* 
gistrates  seem  to  tKinV-*-*that  they  partake  mtm-of  tbe  prevwitive 
tnao  the  curative  cbaraeter,  so  that  no  one  eatafalishment,  bow^sver 
ample  or  perfect,  could  effect  the  same  en d,  as  an  evil  so  g«iioraI  eaa 
only  be  met  by  means  eo*extenaivot  that  is,  evei^  town  must  ftel 
responsible  for  the  state  of  its  own  morality,  and  provide  for  that 
(^ass  which  furnishes  the  matcsr  pronortioa  of  juvenile  detinquents 
with  the  means  of  physiou  and  moral  improvement;  in  tbe  shape  of 
Bafpged  Schoolii,  as  earned  out  in  places  where  statistioi  now  pt^w9 
their  ffreat  efficaov,  ia  removiu  individual  miaerjr  and  aubduing 
sootafevil.  Let  tne  beggars'  daily  alms  be  acoompaaiod  by  a  morsel 
for  his  mental  and  moraloapacitiOSi  and  there  is  Kason  to  befiete 
that  in  a  a  short  time,  in  Yorkalure,  as  in  other  psvts  of  tbe  oomitry* 
the  necessity  lor  large  Befbrnftfeofiet  will  hapj^ly  grow  toss.  * 
J  am,  yours  respectfully, 
Bagged  School,  Bradfbrf  <}fiH>B GhE  DAT iDSON.** 

Comaenting  upon  these  lettees^  and  referring  to  sn  emir 
of  the  Editor  of  ihtiiereufy,  in  asBaming  that  H&rdwfeke 
Schooi  wfts  ctesed,  M^,  Baker  addressed  the  folio vring  letter 
tO' the  paper*.— r 

TO  ma  WMT0R6  or  th*  iebps  mercfrt. 
'0ENTt:.EMr.N, — Your  kindness  in  receiving  my  lettec  oi^a  fernflr- 
occasion  has  inclined  me  to  trouble  you  now. 
I  have  just  seen  an  article  in  your  columns,  personally  flattering 


to  «9M»l&.buii«tktmgtfaa«  our  sobobl  tad  obw*  K>  mi  «tfd;  ^y, 
had  It  been  tbe  other  tray-^that  the  icboo)  wm  flettrishkigv  but  that 
lhMiooineto«aeDd*>-0[  wooldonnoaoooant  hitv^  troiA>led  70U  t6 
gorreot  so  nmaportsBt  jui  orro^;  but,  with  r«§fArd  to  th#  school;  t 
mmt  plead  guilty  to  »  KtUo  toucfaiaeivi*  I  oannot  imagltid  ho%r  nrth 
a  rq>ortoould  bare  origioated  9  and  yet  it  is  not  so  far  firom  possfbi« 
lity  as  might  be  sapposecL  I  miist  oonlett  that  it  is  faiKiig  off  itv 
one  point*  When  Mr.  Beogongh  and  I  began  ottr  ejepcfrittent  thftetf 
Seara  ago^  we  were  told  that  a  aohool  ^t-^ighitf  hoffi  wotdd  si^aroelf 
be  suffloient  to  provide  for  the  re^uhrementa  of  Cfnelteiiham^to  say 
nothing  of  Strond,  Glouoester,  and  the  Aiinhig  districts  of  Hie 
Forest  of  Dean.  We  began  with  a  school  of  three*  We  iacneased 
it  till  ve.  had  at  one  time  ihM^nx.  We  have  at  present  thirty-two. 
But  for  nearly  ten  months  we  have  podaimed  l^as  we  were  rea^ 
and  wiUing  tomkn  cdl  tha  hmfSM)/  tke  touniy  whom  the  MagktHite» 
tkaughlfit  to  send  «s  v  and  the  Magistnates  baVe  never  t&vLitd  boys' 
^noi;^h  to  raise  our  nilmber  above  dd«  nor  do  I  now*  beiieve  that 
they  ever  will  do  so. 

This  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  fouthfd  (jfifidef^,  I  8at>pose,  'tnast» 
by  a  alight  exagyreration^  have  been  turned  into  a  t«epdrt  of  the  school 
having  ceased.  But  I  assure  you  there  ie  «io  ^ar  Of  the  latter.  I  am  in 
hopes  shertlyofysdtigstf/tf-i^l  had  always  rather  inove  tbo  sfowly 
than  too  quickly*^  in  attacbbff  the  Bristol  hoys',  and  I  have  no  i^ar 
of  getting  a  snflicient  supply  trooi  thMitee  CO  k«bp  u)»  the  school  fbr 
nMSOQr  years.  Suoh  a  dioMiution  ui  crime' as-  i  havei  statiHl  wilF  ap. 
pear  ineoinpreheosifale  to  those  who  have  toot  tried  it.  Many  fhings 
sMre  incomprehensihle  to  those  w4m>  will  not  enquire.  But  a  very 
abort  eaplaoation  may  give  some  idea  of  th^  fact. 

I  do  not  ooBsider  that  two  years*  imprlsonmettt  in  a  reformatory 
school  is  the  proper  pnnishmeiit  fbr  ev^ry  child  who  gives  way  to  a 
obildiah  temptation  and  steals  an  if  [rfe  that  lies  within  its  reach,  t 
do  not  believe  it  to  be  just  or  right  to  violate  the  course  of  ttatnre» 
and  to  take  away  from  its  parents  every  child  of  the  lower  classes 
Ihaf  M  found  out  in  doing  wbat^  unhappily,  tUBJot^  chlldrstt  of  the 
higher  classes  might  do  without  more^  punishment  than  a  well  d^ 
8«rved  scolding  €^  the  nursery  maid.  Oti  the  other  hand;  where 
theft  becomes  habiSualt  and  still  aior«»  wtiet^  the  boy  ie  teaching 
others  to  ateal^  tiie  action  of  a  reffbrmatory  school  is^  of  the  higheitt 
importance.  For  such  let  it  bo  kept-^not  for  every  boy  whose 
8cfao<t!|master  finds  him'obstiuarte  and  stopidi  o^  whoin  §otne  over- 
seer wishes  to  get  off  the  parish  rates. 

I-  haine  now  a  imy  in  our  8ch4k>];  who  for  (wo  years  hsd  idways  t^o 
^prentices  (as  thieves)  under  him.  -  They  were  often  eai%bt  4nd 
sent  to  goal,  and  he  then  took  others.  That  boy  Biust  havw  traJMsbd 
ten  or  twelve  thieves,  and  would  have  gone  on  training  more.  He 
is  now  one  of  the  best  and  most  trustworthy  boys  I  have,  because 
one  of  the  strongest  oharaciera.  The  weeding  out  of  a  few  suoh 
boys  as  this  from  a  large  district  will  partly  explain  the  diminutipn 
of  crime,  hut  it  wants  an  actual  study  of  the  subject  to  understand  it 
altogether.  .     ,,       ,,,,..... 


xWi  inn  iribh  ouAtnuv 

Tliflr«  it  A  great  dnl  of  trutb-iir  mior  of' Mr.  logfa^iri's  ahtBHw- 
tioaa  oi  thertqcnt  mMtiog  of  West  Badiag  Mi^g;ittrates,  'but  I  traat 
ke  will  forgive  aj  auaring  hini«  that  whan  I  met  Mr.  Bidney 
Turn€r>  Mr.  Becoitler  HilU  Mr.  AdtAerley,  aad  •  aome  others,  last 
week*  in  Warwickshire^  I  think  that  their  opinions  with  regard  to 
establishing  a  sehool  aupported  by  a  rata  and  mani^^  by  m  com- 
ttitttee  of  magistmtes,  would  have  been  tu  strong  against  sodi  a  aj*- 
tem  as  my  own.    They  oonld  not  have  been  stronger. 

I  have  acted  now  for  nearly  a  ^narter  of  a  oentnry  on  goal  oom- 
aittees*  imatio  asylvm  oomimtteea,  fto.  fto.  I  know  pretty  w«A 
what  they  are ;  and  I  think  them  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  ibr 
which  they  are  used.  But  I  think  that  if  Mr.  inirhsBn  would  glre 
some  little  study  to  the  practical  working  of  a  reformatory  school, 
he  would  agree  with  me  that  while  I  would  lay  Are  to  one  on  the 
success  of  a  school  undertaken  by  a  oonntry  esquire  who  had  bis 
heart  to  it«  I  would  equally  lay  ^Ye  to  one  ag^nst  one  established  by 
a  committee  support^  by  rates. 

Mr.  Addcrley,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Ingham  says,  allows  that  his  bill 
requires  amendment^  but  not  with  regard  to  its  support.  The  bill 
has  recognised  the  great  prineip}e  of  parental  respoasibility,  and  had 
he  only  procured  that  recognition,  Mr.  Adderley  would  hare  de- 
aerved  the  warmest  thanks  of  all  who  care  for  the  repression  of 
juvenile  crime ;  bat  although  recognised,  there  were  not  adequate 
means  given  for  enforcing  the  pavment  by  the  parents.  la  this 
point  the  act  requires  amettdment,  out  by  no  moans  in  throwing  the 
oharge  on  the  rates. 

Six  weeks  ago  I  was  at  a  meeting  of,  I  beliere,  the  managers  of 
every  reformatory  establishment  in  £ngland>  and  the  question  was 
especially  discussed ;  and  1  think  the  opinion  was  neariy  unanimous 
that  any  other  aystem  of  payment  than  the  present  one,  viz.,  a  weekly 
payment  for  each  boy,  would  be  highly  undesirable.  I  beKeve  that 
nOvgood  reformatory  school  has  ever  yet  been  established  by  other 
than  voluntary  contributions — from  Mettray  downwards — if,  indeed 
we  may  ezrept  Parkhurst,  which  I  take  to  be  the  best  school  yet 
attempted  by  anv  government. 

Forgive  me  if  I  differ  from  you  as  well  as  from  Mr.  Ingham  in 
another  point,  namely,  the  preliqiinaTy  commitment  to  goal.  I 
must  confess  that  1  hold  far  more  strongl  v  than  I  did  before  I  bad 
three  years'  actual  eiperience  on  tiie  subject,  that  the  fortmriit  in 
goal— sufy^onag  «l  always  to  be  in  separmHim  from  other  ofibnders — 
has  an  admirable  effect ;  and  I  think  all  who  have  been  used  to  a 
oartified  school  will  tell  you  the  same.  At  the  same  time  if  a  boy 
cannot  be  kept  separate  from  others — (you  have  only  to  confine  kin 
to  his  night  cell  for  the  time,) — of  course  it  will  do  harm. 

But,  Uentlemen,  on  the  other  score— why  cannot  the  West  &idhi^ 
of  Yorkshire  do  what  otb^  counties  find  e«^  ?  In  Oloncesterafaiiv^ 
a  poor  county,  we  can  take-i^l  the  boys  the  magistrates  can  find  vsi 
In  Denbighshire,  Cheshire,  Devonshire,  Hants,  Bedfordshire,  and 
Leices^rshire,  ample  funds  are  fi>Had».(lbc  btgioai^g  it  at  l&uL  I« 
Warwickshire  ^1,000  were  put  down  in  the  room  last. week.     Ift 


n^jij  other  poQBtief.  tfaorfr  if.  great  procven;  in  lacl^  of  ilfteen 
coonties  with  which  I  fanTe  the  hoaonr  to  oe  in  correspondenee,  the 
West  Biding  is  the  only  one  which  cennot  find  money,  and  whet  is 
Ihr  more  to  the  purposey  wten  fin*  the  work.  Nej,  I  em  wrong  in 
sajinff  that  either  ere  wanting  in  your  Biding*  for  Mr.  Wheetl^,  I 
£Lnd>  nas  come  forward  again*  and  I  cannot  believe  that  be  will  be 
the  on^  one  if  more  be  needed.  While  if  your  other  magistrates  will 
only  tee  what  reformatory  schools  are,  before  they  legislate  on  them; 
they  will  find  how  infinitely  preferable  three  or  four  snch  schools  as 
Mr.  Wheatley. proposes  w.ould  be  to  a  palace  bailtand  supported  by 
county  rates. 

Foi*give  my  long  letter. 

I  remain*  faithfully  yours, 

T.  B.  LL  BAKEB. 

Hardwicke  Court,  Gloneester»  April  13«  1855* 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  foregoing,- 1  hare  received  a  copy  of  yonr 
paper  of  the  14th.  After  Mr.  Wheatley's  kind  letter*  and  yonr  ez- 
ceUent  leader,  I  know  n<^  whethen  yott  may  think  my  reply  worth 

{printing,  but  if  you  do  I  should  like  to  advert  to  two  other  valuable 
etters  on  the  sune  sndjeeU  and  whicii  appeared  in  the  Leeds  Mercury 
of  the  same  date. 

To  the  one  signed  *'  Cause  and  Eifect,"  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  fully  agree  in  his.  view,  that  what  is  called  education,  i.#.,  reading, 
writing,  &c.^  is  greatly  overestimated  by  many.  As  I  heard  said 
inaoy  years  ago,  reading  and  writing  are.  no  more  education  than  a 
knife  and  fork  are  a  good  dinner.  True  education  must  deal  more 
with  the  heart  than  the  head,  and  tthat  u  eaUed  education  is  of  vahie 
only  as  it  may  give  you  an  aeceM  to  t^  heart.  It  is  exactly  for 
this  reason  th«t  I  would  trust  more  to  snob  a  school  as  Mr.  Wheatley 
is  about  to  commence*  than  to  ar  much  grander  one  established  by  a' 
county  rate. 

The  county  can.  probably  beat  Mr*  Wheatley  IhoUow  in  the  puxw 
chase  of  bricks  and  mortar»  primers  and  slate  pencils,  but  whether 
they  can  buy  such  hearts  as  Mr.  Wheailey*s  yon.  Gentlemen,  from 
knowledge  of  the  county,  may  judge  beUer.than  I. can.  Not  that  I 
doubt  their  bemg  vows  others  who  wUl,  like  him,  come  forward  if 
wanted,  but  I  doubt  their  being  quite  a  marketable  commodity. 

To  Mr.  Davidson,  of  the  Braibrd  Bagged  Sbcool,  I  would  say, 
that  I  would  on  no  account  propose  to  subatitute  the  Befbrmatory* 
for  the  Bagge4  School.  I  believe  the  latter,  if  on.tiie  industrial 
plan,  to  be  at  least  as  valuable  as  the  former.  But  the  first  gives 
tjie  most  important  .assistance  to  the  last  by  taking  away  the  most 
^ngerous  temptation,  vie.j.  the  skilled  instructors  in  crime,  from 
tlie  weak  and  sorely  tried  ragged  schools.  Our  first  oibjeec  has  been 
less  the  refcinn  of  the  individual  thie^..*a  great  but  caloukible  good — 
than  the  incalculable  good  dpne  to  hoeest  neighbonrs,  by  with'* 
drawing  from  them,  the  example  temptation*  and  instruction  of  the 
confirmed,  delinquent* 

Amongst  the  general  itetins  to  be  recorded  are  the  following; 
by  the  first  it  will  bfe  perceived  that  our  excellent  and  philan- 
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throptc  Lord  Lieutenant  has  consented  to  set  aft  Preadent  ef 

the  contemplated  Reformatory  Schools  for  the  East  and  North 
Hidings  of  Yorkshire : 

RKVoftKATOftT  Schools  rom  trs  East  A^nn  Nobth  BiDnras 
or  Y0RC8H111B. — A  numerous  and  iafltientialme«tinf^  was  held  at  tb« 
Town  Hall,  Hall,  last  April,  for  the  purpose  of  taking^  steps  Air  tlw 
establishment  of  reformatory  schools  for  javenile  oflbndere.  Sir 
Henry  Cooper,  the  Major,  presided,  and  among'  other  gentlemen 
who  were  present  and  took  part  in  the  proceedings,  were  tb«»  Hon. 
Captain  Duncomhe,  M.P.,  Samuel  Warren,  Esq.,  Q.O.,  Racofder 
of  Hull,  W.  D.  Seymour,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  Newoastie,  Bar.  J.  H. 
Bromby,  Vicar  of  Hull,  Mr.  Trans,  police  magistrate  for  Hall,  die. 
It  wa9  resolved  to  form  a  society  for  the  reformatloa  of  yureaik 
offonders,  of  which  the  Earl  of  OarKsle  had  consented  to  act  aa  pre- 
sident.     A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  rules,  &c. 

A  county  meeting  was  held  at  the  Shire  Hall,  Bedford,  on  die 
28th  April,  to  consider  the  subject  of  establishing  a  jnvenilo  refold 
matory  institution. 

Reformatory  School  iw  Davowswiaa. — ^At  the  last  ]>efiron 
county  sessions  Sir  Stafford  Northeote,  M.P.  (the  chairman)*  staled 
that  the  Reformatory  Sehool  for  the  western  counties,  which  was 
set  on  foot  by  gentlemen  residing  In  the  county  of  Devon,  would  he 
in  operation  in  a  few  days  in  the  parish  of  Bnanpford-Speke,  near 
Exeter.  The  cottage  for  the  residence  of  the  youthfol  oifondeM  k 
an  ordinary  labourer's  cottagjd,  and  there  iS  a  qnanCMy  of  rwigli 
land  surrounding  it,  which  will  be  cultivated  by  the  inniates.  ^ 
master,  who  has  had  considerable  educa^onal  expenrleBce,  fafla^befeO 
appointed,  and  great  hopes  of  success  have  been  formed.  Th^  sub- 
ject  was  alhidea  to  St  the  neceat  Cornwall  cotmty  sessK^ns  ia  ^rerv 
flattering  terms,  bt  Mr.  J.  K.  Lotbbridge  (the  oiiairman),  «nd  %y 
Mr.  €.  Rowe,  and  it  was  intimated  thM  thooiMlnty  of  Dat^  w^ttM 
bo  sdpported  by  the  neighbodHng  county  in  this  laudsibie  Wai^lt.  •    ; 

With  the  foUoving  admirable  letter,  addreaeed   bj  Mil 

Baker  to  a  friend,  and   reprinted  in  pamphM  focni  from 

TAe  Leeds  Mercury  of  April  Sl8th,  we  close  the  Bectnrffttf 

the  quarter:—  .  •    .  t:t. .      . 

TO  cHAaLRs  TttoiiAs  arooms,  aaa.,  cHAxaitAaor  ^oaWratt  aaaifovs 
or  aaof oRDSRiaa.  .      -     -.t     ;-r.. 

'*  My  Bear  Sir, — Ton  ask  my  opinion  on  the  princrptf'p<nntrf^3ba 
considered  in  commencing  a  Reformatory  Schobifot*  a  cbiilAj^,  '■  If 
I  give  my  answer  curtly  and  strongly,  I  trust  ft  may  not  be  tohs^ied 
into  an  assumption  to  dictate,  but  simply  for  the  sake  of  d^ailiets 
and  brevity.  If  you  agree  with  my  views,  I  shall  be  most  glad  & 
dve  you  every  asristance  in  my  power ;  if  you  take  a  totidly 
different  view,  I  shall  be  equally  g^ad  to  give  any  fflffonhictfoo  dr 
Rssistance  that  I  can.  '- 

The  first  pointis,  the  taking  land  and  buildtngs.     I  should*  ftopa 
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thar  tills  would  jb6'<doiie.^-4wtbj:  fmbWadrnvtbiMifibi  replied- tor li^ 
any  man  who  has  a  pi^c^  of  Upd  he  visiles  ^  ^  if^d  -Qf,  aod  who  J^ 
no  further  interest  in  the  matter  than  thQ  getting  the  highest 
aeoommodation  rent  he  cany-*-hut  that  some  gentleman  of  consldcr- 
tum  tn'the  oouvty  saay  he'fovnd  wha  wf^4  i)€e]^>Und  aa  hia .  0wn 
«itate  at  •/air  nai.  The  Mno^ion  and^uppon  of  Aeighhot^iag 
^omtryMBtl^meQ is^  I helioT^ of graiiter irajue^aa tho^ej^t^ohavp 
D^  trMM  it  would  aupMset.      . 

I  $aj  al  ayWr  rem,  Wciwuie,  ho(VO¥fi(  rioh  or,  UhprM  ifcha  kndjafd 
nay  be,  i  #ho»ld  muoh  prefer,  that  M  should^  ohar^o  ^xaoi^y  *  fair 
roMtbaA  gitojt  grmU«  irhfe<  Wable.  Im.iiddiiioB*  totake  the 
j)tinOipal4r.^tiv«b  «M(«i«^MiMi^  of  the  foh^iol  ii^o  his  «j«rn  hpftids 
(oi^t  8K^  enei^us, A  task  as  those  w^  huve  mt  triad  M  vfovi\d  suppose), 
it  wtU  he^an  iiaealfii»la;bl«  adMaati^^'  AodLi;  beli«iye.he,  wduld^d  tbn 
pleasore-an^lyi^epAi^tb^fi^b^ivsa  vi»ekltifo^^  oosf;  hUn,  . 

As  to  th9^  terms:  of  tbe<l^a49)  il  -1^1  so  >^ti;o«giy  tbe;mutabilityfboth 
of  fashion  «ild4A^itha*<  I  ;aiik  a)w4)ta<^an«iji^us,.fif[^  itoiaak^a  long 
j^oenMni'i^onb  wbipb:l-«a9n(3tt^wilhdfi»w«ij  X^d^mft  like  tio-.jtl/ie.ifrti;! 
a  field,  if  I  can  help  it,  withoat  seeing  my  way  ot^|;^^fi«  :•>  .  -  <- 

,.  W#re  J  Ibwfito!  #»ggastrtjbie'4eraib  ofiancagr^^tnefii^,  ihey, woutd  be 
a  lease  ,<>f  §H  or  5Q  -yeaf ♦,  jteter^nAMU  *tr.tj>j?^  y»r;Pr*  .i^otioe.by.^ 
iBjib»fiwl!or8>  .tf  Aer^  happeiv,t0  betar»^4^ap«kjwrtw«>,.a?  anoWjCif 
tkm^^  fftwoot^^f  onih0>  WNfil  :woidd.«i^P  .tlwf». A^%il*W«» 
4bo!%hjthf9  pPi|}gbt!b»faT^*«lttg5b€r  th^iii>  ««^w»tj  goj^n^Ut^  ^JPo^ld 
-«fwi«(wr^*r.  #|^foye,  of^  '©uli  i^  .ih.Qi^e.bf  -m  ^Wx^.ififrai\\ah\^^Ut 
aoroetF4ain..^R4iBgi.  b^  p^i^nipi,.w^i,eh  wiUib^ea^il^  .qqnv^ftjW^ii^o 
fourMidmary  lfibofireraVo^>W*geStf  ^i^lwiU  .ftosttinawofi^.^iw 
«fdiii9a*y  labwwers*  coit»gf»  >wwildrd(^»...  >.  ..      .  .j  .,.  {  .. :  „    n  .,-;-» 

<f  Xa  pase:^ihe  leaf^bfwg  48*9iJaJwod/fitfajyi.^pe»i  tl>B<MndJor4 
woiild  b^boimd  %9  <«ite  tto  ,b«ildiagf  ♦t  a  :fai^  j^rjc^^tHCorj^idewg 
4i^a&  they  wftr^>uU  for  tbej/Stth«prib4^raf.  fm^g^inp^j^i^a^rrRp^Kw 
fy^m^.  'Mjsrf  ,if  thA.49^vfliin^f9n  op^^wsr-  ii>  ik«  yftars,  .theUandl^if:^ 
ahould^a  .s^FW^ty  per.^nt,.4>f  Xb^pwa*  poftt^.  if  jta  -t^entpfiy^wpp 
fifty  per  cent.,  Yarying,  of  course,  according  to  the'  solidity  of  the 
ad4c«€Urei  and  tka  <>ri^  olf  Icoditf^ft  i4ttU  to  'f ft&  tiei^hbdtirhobdf/  It 
,4bo^dig9^'e  tfa0;  wrtwfibfflrs  ia«:.Qppoftuhitjr  pf  .gpft>i«  Hd  of  Uw&r 
A«;Mi%rifj,i^oe4sfirjr,..«^  no^^efi  Jiassi  ^nd  shoju)^  e^sure\to.  tl^^ 
laaatord  that'ne  should'  not  have  a  lot 'of  useless  houses  suddenly  i^n 
his  hands,  at  a  price  at  which  it  would  not  pay  him  fo  iet'thbtii'  ' '^'  ^ 

there  are  not  one  but  thif^oiu^^ctOrQ^)  borne  m  mind  from  the 
^ppfBj^fDCMim^  ^r#i^Us^  t^AfiJ^e^olfoi^-thje^iPlftynialion 

v^'fyouinf*^  9"%?^rit>i^P<5Wte,  toprpyid^  tbero.^ppaw- 

Jfm^li)4r^94p^rpfyi^$4U<;t  thaoaw  wl^Jm  WirtuM:^d4r3t  jfeakf . 
;.  Pa  tAe-tieqefeCtj^.jfor.'ihi^  Ilr4t>;laec4  U ^p\irdo,im% 

4b(1  t))a  4»'jme  in  Qjiqyr  po^aty  Jn^  i;^  ^^g-rrr^i^  jot^  do  J|6t  te^.tbatf  tJbie 
Ji|^o^i))ilUj  ^f  (;c^«I9<>r^H^J^^.^ii9i9<4&.^  (^  99¥^^*^  i^mpels 
Jpo^,  tp^^cmiiMff^  crifi^  4^;^pnf^ffnd|;«l»k9  tbabes^  mi;^ffu 

ewa  of  It,  this  Utter  is  useless.  ^^, .  t  ^ .  ,|  ,  , , ,. .    ;  ^ . 

D 
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practice  to  seek  merely  how  to  get  rid  of  our  criminals,  yet  w«  ni«st 
now  feel  that  we  are  driven  to  another  course.  The  managers  of  a 
school  cannot  he  expected  to  kill  all  the  boys  as  soon  as  thej  hare 
reformed  them.  If  they  are  to  keep  them  at  school  till  they  shall  be 
fit  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  shift  entirely  for  themselves,  I  know 
not  at  what  age  they  may  venture  to  turn  them  out ;  certainly  they 
had  need  to  keep  them  for  a  length  of  time  which  would  try  both 
their  patience  and  their  purses.  From  not  having  foreseen  this,  we, 
in  this  country,  have  often  had  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  places 
for  our  boys,  and,  therefore,  1  am  the  more  anxious  that  other  coud- 
ties,  beginning  afresh,  should  profit  by  our  errors.  In  Leicestershire, 
the  feeling  was  admirably  taken  up,  that  all  the  gentlemen  who  felt 
an  interest  in  the  school  should  look  out  at  once  for  fanners  fit  and 
willing  to  receive  them.  One  gentleman,  observing  that  it  behoved 
the  landlords  to  set  the  example,  bespoke  the  first  boy  who  should 
be  fit  to  leave  the  school  to  be  apprenticed  on  his  own*farm.  Such 
an  example  as  this,  set  by  a  man  of  consideration  in  a  county,  almost 
secures  the  success  of  this  part  of  the  undertaking.  In  Hampshire, 
where,  it  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Castleman  Is  guarding  against  every 
possible  difficulty,  with  more  care  and  discretion  thsm  I  have  any 
where  seen,  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  has,  as  I  understand^  called 
the  attention  of  the  clergy  to  the  subject.  If  the  cltTOy  would  take 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  would  look  out  for  fitting  places  and  also 
would  keep  an  eye  upon  the  boys  after  leaving  the  school,  and  report 
occasionally  to  the  manager,  they  would  render  the  most  valuable 
assistance. 

For  the  third  point,  namely,  the  selection  of  the  boys,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  check  the  common  opinion  that  the  school  is  intended  simply 
for  the  benefit  of  A.,  IJ.,  or  C,  certain  criminal  children.  1  have 
always  held  that  our  school  was  to  be  used  more  for  the  benefit  of 
the  honest  than  the  dishonest,  by  removing  the  former  from  the  latter. 
But  if  so,  as  you  cannot  take  all  the  bad  boys  of  the  county  at  once, 
as  you  must  begin  with  a  few  and  increase  by  slow  dergees,  it  is 
important  that  you  should  weed  out  the  worst  boys  first 

in  this  case,  Mr.  Castleman  has  suggested  the  best  arrange- 
ment I  have  seen,  and  I  add  a  copy  of  the  form  he  now  proposes  to 
send  round  to  the  magistrates.  We  do  not  now  need  it  in  this 
county,  because  we  have  so  far  needed  it,  that  for  nine  months  we 
have  taken  all  that  the  magistrates  could  send  us,  and  I  have  now  no 
fear  that  they  will  find  more  than  we  can  receive ;  but  for  a  county 
beginning  to  weed  out  its  instructors  in  crime,  I  can  imagine  no  plan 
more  valuable  or  more  judicious  than  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Castleman. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  actual  working  of  the  school,  forgive 
my  saying  that  care  should  be  taken  to  get  a  man  fit  for  the  particu- 
lar work  ;  you  will  probably  find  it  necessary  to  have  a  bailiff  and  a 
schoolmaster.  The  latter  would  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  the  most 
fit  to  be  the  head  ;  but  if  so,  you  must  take  care  that  the  boys  are 
not  brought  up,  more  to  pass  an  examination  than  to  work  on  a  farm. 
I  prefer  a  bailiff  for  the  head  man,  as  I  think  he  is  more  likely  to  be 
steady  and  less  given  to  change.     But  whichever  you  take  for  your 
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chief,  I  should  strongly  recommend  that  he  should  spend  a  month 
at  least  at  some  Reformatory  School  on  trials  to  see  whether  he  is 
fit  for  the  work  or  not.  A  man  who  feels  sure  that  he  understands 
a  Reformatory  School  because  he  is  used  to  a  prison — or  because  he 
is  used  to  a  parish  school— would  probably  find  himself  sadly  at  a  loss 
when  he  came  to  try  it. 

Another  thing  I  should  strongly  reccommend,  would  be  that  you 
should  arrange  for  your  master  to  take  five  or  six  boys  from  the 
school  where  he  spent  his  month  or  two  to  begin  his  own  school.  If 
you  take  three  or  four  of  the  worst  boys  your  county  can  furnish  and 
try  to  reduce  them  to  order^  they  will  naturally  be  all  against  you, 
and  it  will  be  long  ere  you  can  make  any  approach  to  a  good  moral 
tone.  If  you  begin  with  some  *•  tame  elephants  "  broken  in  elsewhere, 
well  known  to  your  master  before  your  school  commences,  any 
others  who  are  introduced  one  by  one  fall  natural!)-  mto  the  habits 
and  feelings  of  the  first  settlers.  1  think  we  had  nine  months  of  sadly 
up*hill  work  from  not  being  able  to  do  this.  I  am  sure  that  it  might 
be  avoided  by  taking  some  boys  who  have  been  v/'i-y  bad,  but  are  turn- 
ed into  the  right  course  though  not  confirmed  in  it.  Were  you  for 
instance,  to  send  your  master  or  bailiff  here  for  a  month,  and  to  take 
away  six  boys,  who  on  an  average  ought  to  stay  three  months  longer  in 
the  school,  I  should  receive  in  lieu  the  three  ixTit  boys  recommended 
from  your  county,  each  of  whom  I  should  have  to  keep  for  twelve 
months.  This  would  enable  you  to  receive  boys  much  faster  than 
you  could,  did  you  begin  with  your  own  fresh  boys  only. 

With  regard  to  the  managerneid,  I  confess  myself  strongly  in 
favour  of  a  committee  of  one,  A  large  committee  may  be  useful  in 
getting  subscriptions,  and  in  examining  and  checking  the  expenditure, 
nut  a  committee  cannot  reform  a  boy.  One  magistrate  who  lives  close 
at  hand  and  can  frequently  walk  in  and  chat  with  the  boys,  can  do 
more  than  all  the  committees  in  England.  A  committee  can't  lay 
its  hand  upon  a  boy's  shoulder  and  lead  him  apart  and  persuade  him 
to  open  his  heart  in  private  ;  one  magistrate  or  clergyman,  one 
gentleman  in  short  who  takes  interest  in  the  work,  can  easily  do  it. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  land,  1  should  say  that  about  thirty  was 
about  the  best  number  of  boys  to  have,  and  that  they  would 
eventually  work  nearly  an  acre  each,  of  stiff  ploughed  land,  and  had 
better  have  eight  or  ten  acres  of  grass  for  cows. 

Forgive  my  enormous  letter,  and  believe  me. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

T.  B.  LI.  BAKER. 

Hardwicke-court,  March  26th,  1855. 

The  following  is  the  document  above  referred  to: — 

Extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Hampshire  Reformatory 
School  Committee: — 

Resolved, — That  no  boy  be  received  into  the  school  without  there 
having  been  previously  forwarded  to  the  secretary  for  four  clear 
days  a  return  of  the  particular  circumstances  relating  to  the  boy, 
according  to  the  printed  forms  intended  to  be  supplied  to  the 
Magistrates'  clerks. 

Proposed  form  to  be  printed,  which  (the  boy  being  remanded  for 
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a  week)  ^)tl  -iMfSIIkl  ap»  and'  vMrt  toilie  aMMMry^j  tto^CHirikt* 
the  M^istrtfteff! — 

Name  of  the  boy — PaErisfa  to  irhkfa  ii«  bthrngt,  if  it  cam  Im  aMor- 
tained*— Late  residence — Age-*4But*  of  •daoatwD-^Bead^  vrito 
freU,  irbMffe^ly,  not  at  all^-Oibfic*  wilih  wMoh  he  ia  mom  ohaigad 
— Namber  of  pretious  coMinittals-^For  what  oflb»eea,  a]i4  tnaaa 
for  which  iitiprisoned^Tho  probabM  oircumaUiicM  tiutt  have  led  to 
the  eominibsion  of  the  present  crkuQ — OoeuMtioo  tf  parwita  Staifa 
if  he  U  i11eg^tiRiate--if  either  pai^nft^  and^f  ao,  whiob,  ia  dead  if 
fitlrviror  married  again-^If  etef^ikthtr  or  mother  hanb  to  the  baj 
— ^Character  of  parents  or  iHei|d»  a*  to  honesty  and  scUiriet^»  tab*— 
Wages  earned  bymu-entfl — State  ^f  health  of  the  boy  and  "viietilBr 
able-bodied,  tiro — The  time  it  U  ppspoaed  to  Mtniilt  tkaboy  fioB#— 
The  amount  proposed  to  be  assessed^  od  the  par^at 

We  have,  during  tbe  quarter  past^  been  favored  with  Uie 
following  Mitcina ;  and  at  a  time  when  tiie  £iilttte  of  ilie 
Ticlcet-oF-Lfave  System  is  a  much  canvassed  point,  itii  of  iu> 
little  importance  that  gifted  men  should  devote  their  at«m- 
iiou  to  the  cousideralion  of  the  eiuplo^uient  of  convicts  :''^— 

A  PLAN  FOR  SUBSTITUTING  HARD  LABOR  AT 
HOME  IN  LIEU  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

In  certain  selected  localities,    tliroughout  Qreat    Britalu    and 
*  Irelaads  #bero  there   is  a  sufficient  extent  of    waste  Jajui^  let 
:  freetiotts  oa  a  modenite    scale  be   made  as  a  beginnings . {or  !fba 
safe  custody  of  a  certain  number  of  hard  labor  prisoners^  i»  be 
'  located  there;,  whose  first  operations  should   be  directed  to    the 
aoclo^ure  of  part  of  the  waste  into  fields,  by  means  of  stone  wa21i» 
.  to  form  '*  hard   labor  wards*'*  and  places  for  the  reception,  aalh 
«anbedy  and  easy  supervision  of  hard  labor  prisoners,  fai  fact  effid^ 
sutetiittles  for  our  costly  gaols»  where  if  they  labor  atallnov» 
it  ia  but  a  waste,  or  "  beating  of  the  air,*'  and  a  heavy  bvden 
t  to  jtha  rate*payer ;   and  as  the  erections, .  and  hard  labor  wards 
are  completed,  send  to  them  a  further  supply  of  hard  labor  prison- 
ers, (fram  so  many  counties  classed  together)  ^  and  so  add  to  their 
aumbers  as  aocommodation  is    provided,  until  the  estabUshment 
is  -  oompletei    and  sufficient    for  the    reclaiming  and  permanent 
cultivation  of  the  wa^te  by  i^pade  husbandry,  and  for  carrying  on 
tke- various  tra4es  re4)uired  for  the  necessary  wants  of  the  mock- 
colony.    This  would  also  probably  tend  to  the  doing  away  with 
the  present  unavoidable  and  inconsistent  occupancy  of  our  gaols 
by  abl«*U>died  men,  who  on  the  pretence  of  want  of  employcient, 
c(«Diriit  some  trifling  oflWnce,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  what 
vtbay  btfUeve  to  be  a  comfortable  asvluin,  whereas,  by  the  proposed 
plan,  the  just  punishment  of  bard  labor  prisonei»  would.  In  reclaim- 
ing  and  cultivating  the  waste,   be  converted  into   a  gain  to  the 
I'  oomiminftty.     They  should  be  allowed  rations,  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  (he  work  performed,  but  never  to  the  full  va]o0  of  it 
whea  iu  health*  carrying  the  balance  tp  the  credit  of  the  cotkotiat. 
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TkM  vowM  r«lMiv«  ow  ovef^crowd«d  pmopt,  the  purDoses  of  which 
are  often  muoh  perverted,  for  in  some  instancet  toey  are  more 
«oaifortahle  tiuui  the  Uoioa  WorkhonMs— *The  aystem  to  be 
adopted  towards  all  prisoners  should  be  carefully  reformatory^ 
aod  a  portion  of  each  daY  set  apart  for  education  and  religious 
ioatmotsony  and  some  of  the  sngspestioBS  I  have  ventured  to  make 
in  aaotfaer  paper,  on  the  Beiormatioo  of  Juvenile  Offenders, 
might  alio  with  ^ood  efiect  he  applied  to  adults.  The  objection 
talwan  by  some,  namely,  that  employing  prisoners  in  labor  which 
may  interfere  with  the  employmeat  of  the  poorer  classes  does  not 

Sy  at  all«  for  the  employment  propoeed  is  one  newl^  created^ 
refere  did  not  previooely  exist)  and  with  our  ioereaslag 
populatiQiit  and  the  enhanced  veJae  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  is 
obviously  of  great  national  importaneci  as  tending  to  the  increase 
of  the  production  of  our  native  soil ;  as  well  might  the  objector 
condemn  the  system  of  improved  farming,  for  that  has  for  its 
objcety  the  same  end ;  and  moreover,  as  I  have  stated  in  another 
paper  alluded  to,  they  are  the  very  class,  not  added  as  competitors 
to,  but  merely  removed  temporarily  from  the  free  labor  market, 
aod  to  which  they  must  return,  or  prey  upon  the  means  of  others. 
Let  such  establishments  so  complete,  and  with  every  conirenience 
fer -cairying  out  the  system  of  separatioat  as  well  as  of  subsequent 
association  after  the  probationanr  period,  then  form  penal  prisons 
for  the  reception  of  convicted  felons,  whose  crimes  have  hitherto 
been  visitea  with  transportation,  and  there,  instead  of  sending 
them  to  some  unwilling  colony,  let  them  labor  out  their  term  of 
transportation  or  confinement,  which  shall  extend  over  a  period  of 
time  sufficient  for  reformation,  adding  to  the  sentence  of  each  ftlon, 
words  to  the  following  effect,  '*and  at  the  end  of  each  term  of 
imprisonment  to  be  then  transported  beyond  seas,  and  there 
set  at  liberty,  (or  otherwise,  according  to  the  place  selected)  nnlan 
by  good  conduct  and  reformation  he  dudl  hare  earned  for  himself 
a  free  release,"  a  recommendation  for  whioh  shall  be  signed  by  the 
ddef  cAeer  of  tiie  prison,  and  endorsed  by  the  whole  or  a  mqcrity  of 
the  visiting  magistrates,  as  well  as  the  cbapliun,  previeua  to  its 
receiving  the  royal  sanction  through  the  Secretary  of  dtate  for 
'the  home  department.  This  would  also  act  as  a  passport  for  him 
negatively,  on  his  beginning  again  in  the  w<orKl,  and  place  him 
in  some  d^ee  above  the  taunts  and  influence  of  bis  former  evil 
associates. 

Mitigation  of  the  term  of  confinement  should  also  be  granted 
on  good  conduct  and  reformation,  well  and  sufficiently  proved  and 
attested  as  in  the  former  case  ;  and  let  us  all  inculcate  the  christian 
principle  of  forgiveness,  and  act  upon  it,  let  not  the  crime  of 
tha  truhf  penitent  and  reformed  crimtnal,  be  once  named  to  him, 
but  rather  let  him  be  bailed  with  rejoicing,  as  the  sheep  that  was 
lost  and  is  found  ;  we  must  not  hunt  him  down,  he  has  already 
paid  the  penalty  which  the  law  of  his  country  has  inflicted,  and  is 
out  of  aebt,  nor  must  we  forget  that  we  are  all  erimnal  in  the 
Mght  of  Ood,  and  need  forgiveness  for  direct  breaches  of  Uis 
divine  law,  for  none  of  us  are  good,  no,  not  one  ;  let  us  be  ready 
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as  a  nation  to  forgive  then  (conscious  of  our  own  need  for  for- 
giveness) as  we  hope  to  be  forgiven.  Then  exercise  the  punish- 
ment of  transportation  only  in  peculiar  cases,  for  life,  where  the 
offence  is  too  heinous  to  allow  the  criminal  to  be  let  loose  tm 
Eaglish  society  again*  or  where  a  previous  conviction  is  proved* 
and  the  criminal  after  a  carefuUj  reformatory  coarse  oi  treatF- 
ment  is  found  incorrigible.  The  terror  of  imprisonment  under 
a  stringent  reformatory  system  at  home,  would  probably  soon 
become  greater  than  anything  now  inspired  by  transportation, 
and  speedily  be  communicated  to  that  class  for  whose  reformatioB 
it  is  intended.  The  new  prisons  should  be  judiciously  oonstruoted, 
with  a  circular  watch  tower  in  the  centre,  the  upper  part  made 
of  glass,  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole,  and  communicating  by 
telegraphic  wires  with  the  governor's  house,  &c.,  &c.,  with  a  view 
of  concentrating  in  anv  given  point  the  energies  of  the  whole  st&IT 
when  required,  and  thus  economising  their  numbers — part  of  the 
erections  might  be  made  moveable,  *  with  a  view  to  their  being 
transferred  to  another  portion  of  waste,  as  the  former  portion 
becomes  reclaimed. 

With  our  rapidly  increasing  population  and  the  high  pric# 
of  provisions,  it  seems  inconsistent  while  we  have  wastes  at  home 
and  in  Ireland,  equal  in  extent  to  a  little  colony,  that  we  do  not 
reclaim  them,  before  emigrating  to  distant  lands,  or  increasing 
the  number  of  our  penal  settlements.  B.6. 

St.  Leonard's,  Spital  Hill,  Morpeth^ 
18M  AprU,  1854. 

Note The  Falkland  Islands  appear  to  offer  the  least  objection- 
able position  for  a  penal  settlement ;  there  are  no  natives  to  dispos- 
5ess,  no  free-settlers  to  exasperate  in  the  way  so  obnoxious  in  Aus- 
tralia»  no  chance  of  escape,  and  the  cost  of  detention  and  convey- 
ance comparatively  moderate :  the  almost  impossibility  of  escape 
is  important  in  carrying  out  the  proposed  plan,  since  under  it  only 
the  very  worst  and  most  irreclaimable  class  of  felons  would  be  sent 
out  of  the  countrv. 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  am  glad  to  find  that  my 
suggestions  on  the  propriety  of  making  the  labor  of  criminals 
contribute  to  their  own  support,  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  remarks 
of  Mr..  Moore  at  a  meeting  held  in  Liverpool  on  the  1st  January  ; 
he  says  speaking  of  England,  *<  instead  of  reforming  offendersy 
the  operation  is  quite  the  reverse ;  they  are  taken  in  for  a  time 
and  then  tamed  adrift  without  a  shilling  in  their  pockets ;  and 
the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  go  and  commit  some  robbery.  Qaols 
in  other  countries  were  reformatories." 

Mr.  Moore  then  goes  on  to  state,  he  visited  a  number  of  Gaols 
and  particularizes  one  in  Canada,  where  there  were  several  hundred 
prisoners — and  that  the  prison  instead  of  being  a  burden  to  the 
state,  was  a  source  of  profit ;  he  farther  states,  that  "the  gaol  alluded 
to,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  wing,  which  was  built  by  the 
country,  the  entire  building  was  raised  by  the  hands  of  the  prison- 
ers themselves." 
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y^e  have,  in  the  present  Record,  presented  merely  the 
leading  movements  of  the  quarter;  and  we  are  forced,  by 
pressure  on  our  space,  thus  to  shorten  the  roll  of  facts.  How 
ever,  as  we  print,  in  the  appendix,  the  valuable  notes  of  his 
last  summer's  Eeformatory  Tour,  most  kindly  furnished  to  us 
by  Mr.  Recorder  Hall,  and  as  we  supply,  in  addition,  a  special 
paner  on  Irish  Reformatories  projected,  we  trust  those  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  Record  will  consider  that  we  have  made 
amends  for  the  incompleteness  of  the  Record  itself. 


Since  writing  the  foregoing  we  have  received,  from  Mr.  Baker,  the 
following  list  of  names  of  those  gentlemen  irho  are  in  coromiukication 
with  him,  and  who  are  endeavouring  to  found  or  conduct  schools 
upon  the  cheap  and  succeasfiiU  hecause  cheap  and  well  designed, 
plana  of  the  Hardwicke  establishment.  It  appears,  from  Mr.  Baker's 
letter,  that  Reformatories  are  now  formed,  or  being  formed,  in 
nineteen  English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  counties,  and  majr  be  classed  a« 
follows : — 

COUMTT.  PmOMOTSB. 

1.  Cumberland,       ....  .    O.Head. 

9.  DttDUghshtre,     ......    Towxkshood  UAlnvering. 

8.  Yorkshire,  West  Riding,    ...       -    £  JB.  Wheatley  and  othert. 

4.  Worcestershire,  -       _       .       -       -    Rer.  Thomas  Pearson. 

5.  Hants,        ......       .    Charles  Castlemsn. 

6.  Devon,       -.--,.--    Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

7.  Sussex. JG.  Blencowe. 

8.  Leicestershire,  ------   J.  Hodgson. 

9.  NorthampUm    ---.-.   Ber.  Lord  A.  Compton,  Rev.  H.  fiartoa. 

10.  Cheshire, O.  W.  Latham. 

11.  Vallevfleld,  Edinbnxigli,     .       -       -       .  John  Cowan. 

12.  Bedford,    -       -       .       -  -       -  C.  T.  Higgins,  J.  Harrey. 

13.  Warwickshire,  -       -       -       -       •  C.  B.  Adderley,  M.P.  and  others. 

li.  Wilts,        --..-,-  Rev.  A.  Fane,  Lord  Nelson  and  othert. 

15.  Berks, -  T.  BlighMonck  and  others. 

16.  Dorset J.  C.  HanseU. 

17.  LIvei-pool,  -       -       .       -       -       -       .  The  Mayor,  Rev,  T.  Carter  and  others. 

18.  York,  Nortih  and  East  Ridings,  .       .       •  Earl  of  Carlisle,  J.  Pnlleine  and  others. 

19.  Norwich,    -       -       -  .       .       -  John  Wrights 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Wright  established,  on  his  own  land,  an  As)  lum 
for  prisoners  on  their  release  from  Gaol.  Thej  worked  a  farm,  and 
by  the  second  year  it  was  nearly  self-supporting,  the  third  year  quite 
so.  So  far  all  went  admirably,  but  a  few  days  since  Mr.  Wright 
wrote  to  Mr.  Baker,  and  informed  him  that  *'  the  particular  race 
for  whom  he  established  it  were  gone  into  the  Militia  or  the  Line, 
and  so  he  is  having  the  School  certified  with  a  view  to  take  boys." 
We  hope  that  Mr.  Wright  may  succeed,  we  hope  that  Mr*  Baker 
may  be  enabled  to  estaolish,  under  the  recognition  of  Government, 
his  Farm  for  adults  ;  and,  above  all,  we  hope  that  in  our  next  Record 
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wt  shall  be  enftblad  to  decUo^  that  mrj  coontj  io  tht  niter  King- 
dom! hat  adopted  the  Refornuttor  j  principle,  and  that  Eeformatonr 
School,  and  Lodg^ne  Hooae,  Acts  shall  have  been  passed  for  Irelsmd. 
For  a  more  detailea  d'squisition  on  this  latter  subject  we  beg  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  to  Article  IX,  p.  410,  of  the  present  Nimber  of 
thuBitvuBW. 


QUARTERLY  LIST  OP  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  following  Books  and  Pamphlets  will  g^ve  much  information 
on  the  principles  and  working  of  Reformatory  Institutions,  and  of 
Prison  Discipline,  and  thej  will  be  found  to  contain  refereooea  to 
all  other  works  of  any  great  value  on  the  same  subjects. 

Bofermaiorj  Schools.  A  Visit  to  Mettraj :  a  Leetare  given  beforo 
the  DewsWy  Parochial  Reading  Sooiety.  By  E.  B.  Whestley, 
Esq.,  M.  A.  Dewsburj;  T.  M.  Brooke.  London  :  Logman  A 
Go.    1855. 

A  History  of  The  Home  for  Out-Cast  Boys,  Belvedere  Crescent, 
Lambeth,  Hungerford  Bridge,  South.  By  A  Member  of  The 
Committee.    4th  Edition.     London :  Hatchard.  1855.    Price  6d 

Home  For  Out-Cast  Boys,  Belvedere  Crescent,  6o.,  &e.  First 
Annual  Report,  Read  February  21st,  1855.  London :  Hatch- 
ard.   Price  6d. 

The  Philanthropist.     Nos.  4  to  7,  London:  4  Wine  Offiee  Ooart. 

Fleet -street.      Price  0d.  per  number.      [This    excellent  little 

serial  was  discontinued  with  the  7th  number,  April  14th.] 
The  Edinburgh  Review  for  April,  1855. 
Thirty-Third  Report  of  The  Inspectors  General  on  thejnneral 

Sute  of  The  Prisons  of  Ireland,  1855  ;  with  Appendix.     DobUa : 

Thom,     1855. 

E  coles  Agricoles  de  Riforme  de  Ruysselede  et  de  BeenMm, 
Cinquime  Rapport  sur  la  Situation  des  Ecoles  Agricoles  de 
Riforme,  Pendent  TannSe  1858,    Bmxelles.     1854. 

A  Letter  on  Reformatory  Schools,  addressed  to  0.  B  Addcr^y 
Bm|p,  M.P.  By  the  Rev.  8.  Tamer.    Ridgeway.     la. 
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Fisiit  to  Oontiftental  Be/brmaiorie$,  a  Lecture  read  before  the 
Leede  Mechanics'  Institution,  and  Wakefield  Mechanics' 
Institution.  By  Robert  Hall,  M.A.,  Recorder  of  Doncaster. 
At  one  of  the  anniversaries,  of  this  (the  Leeds)  institution, 
I  took  the  opportunity  of  dwelling  upon  the  importance  of 
such  societies  as  yours,  as  instruments  for  enlightening  the 
public  conscience,  since  it  would  be  all  in  vain  that  we  should 
have  wise  laws,  wisely  administered  by  upright  judges  and 
intelligent  juries,  if  the  public  sentiment  was  blind  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  legislator,  and  sympathised  with  the  wrong- 
doer rather  than  with  the  law.  The  subject  to  which  I  in- 
vite your  attention  this  evening,  is  one  of  those  on  which  it 
is  desirable  that  the' opinion  of  the  public  should  be  in  full 
accordance  with  the  action  of  the  legislature.  An  act  was 
passed  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  by  which  young 
persons  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  who  shall  be  convicted  of 
any  offence,  may,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  inflicted  on 
them,  be  sent  to  a  reformatory  school  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  two  years  and  not  exceeding  five.  This  act  I  believe 
to  be  a  first  step  towards  a  complete  revolution  in  our  system 
of  punishments;  and,  though  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  any  system  will  prevent  offences  from  coming  in  the 
moral  world,  any  more  than  the  most  perfect  science  of  medi- 
cine will  put  an  end  to  disease  and  death  in  the  physictl 
world,  I  am  convinced  that  in  the  moral,  as  well  as  in  the 
physical  world.  Providence  has  placed  within  our  power  the 
means  of  alleviating  much  pain,  of  strengthening  many  a  feeble 
constitution,  of  arresting  many  a  pestilence  by  simple  sanitary 
applications.  It  is  because  the  changes  which  are  taking 
place  in  our  system  of  punishments  may,  at  first  sight,  aud 
in  different  points  of  view,  seem  to  be  open  to  both  of  the 
apparently  contradictory  objections  of.  bei^ig  too  severe  find 
too  la^,  it  is  because  the  new  system  is  likely .  at  tlie .  outset 
to  offend  many  most  amiable^  many  most  respectable,  L  had 
almost  said  many  most  valuable  prejudices,  that  I  selected 
the  subject  of  this  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  upon  you 
to  join  me  in  a  cursory  survey  of  the  different  points  of  view 
in  which  different  persons  regard  one  of  the  most  important 
social  Questions  of  our  time,  *'  what  shall  we  do  with  our 
criminals  ?'' 
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Yoa  will  howeveTi  easily  ocmceive  tbat  in  developing  my 
argamenty  and  applying  the  practical  illustrations  which  are 
SQ^ested  by  different  institntioBs,  both  the  argnment  and 
the  illastration  have  ran  to  a  length  far  exceeding  the  rea- 
sonable limits  of  a  lectore;  and  as,  of  the  two,  the  illustra- 
tions will  fH*obablv  be  the  more  amusing,  I  will  trouble  jou 
with  only  a  very  short  abstract  of  the  argument. 

What  shall  we  do  with  our  criminals  P  You  are  aware 
that  for  a  veiy  long  time  the  general  answer  to  this  question 
was.  Away  with  them  to  the  ^llows  and  hang  them,  but  that 
in  course  of  time  this  system  was  found  to  be  too  severe  to 
be  carried  out,  and  there  has  been  an  almost  universal  sub- 
stitution of  transportation  or  imprisonment,  and  even  of 
these  transportation  has  been  virtuallv  given  up.  Thus  we 
are  reduced  to  imprisonment  as  our  sole  ordinary  punishment 
a  circumstance  whidx  considerably  complicates  tiie  difficulties 
of  the  position. 

No  one  now-a-days  would  answer  the  question  "what 
shall  we  do  with  our  criminals  V  by  suggesting  a  return  to  the 
old  sanguinary  system,  but  when  the  capital  sentence  was  really 
carried  into  effect,  there  was  at  all  events  no  longer  any  dan- 
ger to  society  from  the  particular  criminal.  Now  this  is  one 
of  the  principal  foundations  of  all  penal  legislation,  perhaps 
the  only  one  the  validity  of  which  is  not  liable  to  serious 
question.  What  then  are  we  to  do  with  our  criminals? 
At  all  events  let  us  hold  them  font  until  we  have  a  recMnuMe 
certainty  that  they  wUl  ojfeni  no  more :  we  put  our  lunatics 
out  of  harm's  way  until  they  cease  to  be  dangerous,  we  must 

Sut  our  criminals  out  of  harm's  w^y  until  they  cease  to  be 
angerous. 

But  this  is  a  principle  which  as  regards  the  punishment 
b^  imprisonment  seems  hitherto  to  have  been  entirely  lost 
sight  of.  All  the  legislatures,  and  all  the  tribunals  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  have  been  endeavouring  to  apportion  different 
terms  of  imprisonment  by  a  sort  of  scale,  graduated  according 
to  the  presumed  enormity  of  the  offence,  and  the  guilt  of  the 
offender :  so  that  if  the  offence  is  a  light  one,  the  offender 
is  discharged  in  a  few  days  with  the  moral  certainty  of  his 
offending  again  in  as  many  hours  :  and,  if  the  offence  is  a 
grave  one,  he  may  be  kept  in  prison  for  years  after  a  reforma- 
tion so  thorough  that  there  is  a  moral  certainty  of  liis  never 
offending  again.     This  is  retribution :  the  attempt  is  to  make 
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a  man  undergo  the  precise  amount  of  pain  which  by  his  miscon- 
duct  he  has  deserved ;  and  I  freely  admit  that  we  mast  stiU 
assert  the  truth,  that  sorrow  is  the  inevitable  penalty  of  sin, 
that  for  grave  offences  the  panjshment  must  be  of  sufficient 
severity  not  to  shock  the  public  conscience,  and  to  prevent 
the  retaliations  of  private  vengeance:  but,  subject  to  this 
qualification,  the  human  tribunal  has  very  little  to  do  with 
what  a  man  deserves,  human  tribunab  have  not  the  means  of 
measuring  it,  and  neither  judge  nor  jury  dare  submit  to  such 
an  ordeal :  the  true  question  seems  to  be,  not  '^  what  amount 
of  punishment  does  a  scoundrel  like  this  deserve?^'  but, 
''  what  amount  of  punishment  will  make  this  scoundrel  behave 
like  an  honest  man  ?'^    This  is  the  reformatory  system. 

But  how  are  we  to  do  this  ?  The  combination  of  correction 
with  punishment,  of  reformation  with  retributiou,  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view  for  many  years :  but  the  leading  idea 
has  been  that  of  retribution,  and  the  correction  has  been 
made  to  turn  on  intimidation,  and  on  appeals  to  the  self- 
interest  of  the  criminal :  it  is  considered  that  by  inflicting  a 
certain  amount  of  pain,  confinement,  and  instruction,  the 
man  wiU  learn  that  it  is  very  bad  policy  to  go  about  Ufting 
shops,  and  will  be  deterred  from  committing  the  offence :  and 
so  he  might  be,  if  he  never  acted  without  counting  the  cost, 
and  made  an  accurate  calculation  of  the  chances  of  detection  : 
but  mai^ind  in  general  act  without  counting  the  cost,  and 
are  very  indifferent  calculators  of  chapces ;  and  the  result  of 
long  and  wide  experience  is,  that  the  system  of  intimidation 
by  the  only  means  of  intimidation  that  are  left  to  us,  is  a  total 
failure,  that  prison  has  no  terror  for  those  who  have  once 
been  in  it,  that,  as  between  the  danger  of  prison  and  that  of 
the  workhouse,  self-interest  may  not  unreasonably  find  the 
balance  in  favour  of  the  prison,  that  punishment  of  any  kind 
is  regarded  by  the  dangerous  classes  as  only  one  of  the  chan- 
ces of  the  never  ending  warfare  between  them  and  society 
^t  large,  and  that  the  dangerous  classes  are  animated  by  a 
sense  of  injustice  and  feeling  of  hostility  as  regards  society  at 
large,  which  cause  all  attempts  to  benefit  them  by  education 
to  be  received  with  incredulitv  and  suspicion. 

Jn  the  midst  of  all  this  failure,  a  question  has  been  asked, 
which  impeaches  the  whole  system.  It  is  asked,  whether  the 
best  way  of  making  a  scoundrel  behave  like  an  honest  man  is 
not  to  make  him  really  an  honest  man,  and  as  sincere  con- 
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version  is  never  effected  by  intimidation^  whether  kindness, 
not  kindness  out  of  policy,  but  kindness  out  of  love,  is  not 
the  true  remedy ;  and  whether  the  fear  of  God,  which  alone 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  is  not  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of 
when  the  fear  of  man  is  made  so  prominent. 

True,  you  will  say,  but  what  can  exceed  the  kindness  with 
which  for  many  years  our  criminals  have  been  treated  :  if  the 
schoolmaster  has  been  abroad,  it  is  most  certain  that  be  has 
been  in  the  prison  in  all  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  and  if 
schooling  applied  with  great  judgment,  and  good  counsels 
inculcated  with  much  tenderness,  had  beeji  sufficient  to  make 
industrious  citizens,  the  question,  what  shall  we  do  with  onr 
criminals,  would  have  been  satisfactorly  answered  long  ago  : 
and  you  will  point  out  the  disheartening  fact,  that,  not  only 
does  prison  education  seem  in  most  instances  to  be  thrown 
away  upon  the  formed  habits  of  the  adult,  but  the  constant 
recommitals  of  juvenile  offenders  show  that  prison  education 
has  little  reformatory  effect,  even  during  the  docile  and  im- 
pressionable period  of  youth. 

Now  you  will  probably  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  ex- 
perience of  persons  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  re- 
formation of  adults,  by  the  new  process  of  treating  them  not 
a^ prisoners,  has  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that  the  reformation 
of  adults  is  an  easier  work  than  that  of  juvenile  criminals. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  adult 
and  the  youth  require  to  be  dealt  with  very  differently  and  in 
separate  institutions ;  and,  merely  calling  your  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  persons  of  great  experience  entertain  warm  hopes 
even  as  regards  adults,  I  shall  during  the  remaining  part  of 
this  lecture  confine  myself  to  the  more  important  branch  of 
the  subject,  the  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders. 

Why  is  it,  that  the  kindest  and  most  enlightened  treatment 
of  the  youthful  criminal  whilst  he  is  undergoing  his  punish- 
ment in  prison  so  generally  fails  to  attain  its  purposes  of 
correction  P  simply  because  it  is  administered  as  punUknuni, 
and  is  almost  invariably  received  in  that  spirit  of  hostility  and 
suspicion  with  which  all  punishment  is  in  general  received : 
they  don't  believe  that  you  wish  to  do  them  good,  and  they 
suspect  that  your  kindness  is  dictated  by  interested  motives  and 
not  by  love.  Can  any  man  say  that  their  suspicions  are  not 
well  founded? 

It  is  now  more  than  forty  years  since  the  compilers  of  the 
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Prench  Code  P^nal  struck  out  a  new  course  of  treatment,  and 
enacted  that  young  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age  should^ 
under  ordinary  circumstances^  not  be  found  guilty  of  offences 
nrhich  they  sliould  be  proved  to  have  committed,  but  should 
be  acquitted  as  having  acted  without  discernment,  and  then  not 
punished,  but  detained  for  education  ;  within  the  last  twenty 
years  establishments  have  been  formed  in  various  parts  of  the 
continent  for  the  education  of  these  children.  In  the  spring 
of  the  present  year  I  called  the  attention  of  my  fellow  towns- 
men to  one  of  these  establishments,  that  of  Mettray  in  France, 
which  has  now  been  in  operation  for  upwards  of  15  years;  I 
have  since  that  spent  three  days  there,  and  my  favourable 
opinion  has  been  more  than  confirmed ;  I  may  take  occasion  to 
mention  incidentally  a  few  points  which  escapee)  my  observa- 
tion on  my  first  visit,  but  1  am  not  going  to  repeat  anything 
that  1  have  already  published  in  print :  it  will  be  suflBcient  to 
state,  in  general  terms,  that  Mettray  is  a  private  establishment, 
with  government  assistance,  which  receives  for  reformatory 
education  boys  under  the  age  of  16  who  have  committed 
offences  but  have  been  acquitted  as  having  acted  without  dis- 
cernment ;  of  these  it  has  at  present  near  600,  divided  into 
families  of  forties,  each  family  has  its  family  house,  and  is 
governed  by  two  young  men  specially  educated  for  the  purpose, 
who  are  assisted  by  two  boys,  members  of  the  family,  elected 
quarterly  by  ballot  by  the  forty  members  of  the  family :  the 
boys  are  taught  agriculture  and  the  common  handicrafts  which 
are  necessary  to  agriculture :  the  place  is  the  reverse  of  a 
prison,  for  there  are  neither  walls  nor  gates ;  the  boys  are  most 
carefully  impressed  with  the  assurance  that  they  are  not 
undergoing  punishment ;  and  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of 
contrivances  for  giving  to  each  family  a  common  interest,  and 
encouraging  the  family  feeling :  the  result  of  all  this  is,  that 
during  the  whole  of  last  year  there  was  not  a  single  attempt 
to  run  away ;  in  fact,  the  directors  have  fully  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  afl*ections  of  their  children :  during  the  whole 
fifteen  years  the  number  of  relapses  amongst  the  young  persons 
who  had  been  set  at  liberty  is  only  eleven  per  cent. — a  very 
small  proportion  when  we  consider  that  they  had  all  of  them 
exhibited  vicious  tendencies  by  the  early  commission  of  ofiences, 
and  that  simple  vagrancy  would  be  counted  as  a  relapse. 

Besides  thirty-five  private  institutions  for  the  education  of 
this  description  of  detenus,  France  possesses  several  govern- 
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ment  establishments  for  the  same  purpose ;  and,  in  bis  report 
on  prisons  for  the  last  year,  the  then  minister  of  the  interior, 
M.  de  Persigny,  seemed  to  regard  the  government  establiab- 
ments,  as  being,  at  the  very  kast,  as  efficient  as  the  private 
institutions.  I  found  on  enquiry  that  the  one  which  is  situate 
at  Oaillon  in  Normandy,  is  considered  to  be  second  to  none, 
if  not  itself  the  very  best,  and  having  procured  the  proper 
authority,  I  proceeded  to  inspect  it.  The  Maison  Gentrafe  of 
Oaillon,  stands  on  a  hill  in  a  very  pleasant  healthy  aitnation, 
more  by  token  no  inmate  was  attacked  by  the  cholera,  dartng 
either  of  the  former  visits  of  that  pestilence,  nor  up  to  the  thne 
of  my  visit  during  the  last  year's  return.  It  consist-s  of  varioos 
rangesof  buildings  divided  into  courts,  the  general  effect  of  which 
is  best  seen  from  the  outside  :  they  had  a  considerable  fire  a 
little  while  ago,  the  work  of  some  of  the  prisoners :  a  whole 
pile  of  building  seems  to  have  been  destroyed  and  is  now  in 
progress  of  re-construction.  The  ch&tean  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  Ihe  Cardinal  d'Amboise,  and  presents  a  few 
interesting  remains  of  architectural  decoration,  for  which  see 
Murray's  Hand-book.  Thanks  to  the  politeness  of  a  fellow 
traveller  in  the  omnibus,  I  easily  found  the  residence  of  M. 
Le  Blanc  the  director,  but  it  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
insouciance  of  the  French  character,  that  neither  the  porters, 
nor  even  the  servant  at  M.  Le  Blanc's  house,  had  the  slightest 
notion  as  to  whether  he  or  the  aum6nier  (chaplain)  were  then 
present  at  the  establishment  or  not,  though  they  were  both  of 
them  in  fact  actually  engaged  in  the  prltoire,  holding  thdr 
court  for  the  trial  of  prison  offences,  at  the  precise  time  and 
spot  at  which  they  perform  the  same  functions  six  if  not 
seven  days  in  the  week  from  year  end  to  year  end. 

M.  Le  Blanc  is  a  slightly  built  vigorous  man,  apparently 
between  30  and  40  years  of  age,  with  a  pleasing  countenance 
and  easy  manner,  but  evidently  accustomed  to  absolute  com- 
mand :  he  bears  the  decoration  of  the  legion  of  honour.  He 
received  me  very  politely,  and  himself  conducted  me  all  ova 
the  establishment  at  the  house  itself. 

The  total  number  of  inmates  is  39  guat^ians,  including  the 
chef  and  two  sous  chefs  but  not  the  directeur  and  aumonier, 
who  do  not  live  within  the  walls,  1214  adults  and  686  young 
persons  all  acquitted  under  article  66  :  no  females  are  confined 
there :  the  aum&nier  is  the  only  ecclesiastic :  there  is  no 
female  assistance  or  superintendance  at  all,  ''ni  fr^re  ui  scsur." 
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Of  the  89  guardians  15  are  assigned  to  the  children ;  of  the 
remaining  24  there  are  S  chefs  and  sous  chefs,  5  porters,  6 
afiected  to  special  services,  1  always  absent  on  leave,  and 
allowing  for  sickness  and  other  accidental  absences,  the  number 
of  gnaidians  actively  engaged  in  looking  after  the  1214  adults 
18  from  7  to  8,  or,  adding  the  director  and  chefs,  about  1  to  100. 
In  the  saperintendance  of  the  workmen,  there  are  a  few  centre 
maitres  whom  I  understand  to  be  free  workmen,  and 
snrveillants  selected  by  the  director  from  the  prisoners  of  good 
condact ;  the  system  is  silent  but  not  separate.  M.  Le  Blanc 
is  not  in  favour  of  the  cellular  system,  except  as  a  punishment 
for  prison  offences. 

The  principle  of  the  system  adopted  for  the  adults  is  that  of 
teaching  them  a  trade  and  making  them  work  at  it.  I  was 
taken  through  rooms  in  which  various  trades  were  being  carried 
on.  In  the  adult  department  the  work  is  done  for  manufac* 
torers  at  certain  prices  fixed  by  contract,  in  some  instances  by 
the  piece,  in  others  by  the  day ;  a  tarif  of  the  prices  is  put  up  to 
view  in  every  work  room.  These  wages  are  received  by  govern- 
ment, who  pav  over  a  portion  to  the  prisoner  partly  in  direct 
payment,  partly  by  carrying  half  of  this  allowance  to  his  credit 
eo  as  to  provide  him  with  a  sum  of  money  on  his  liberation. 
The  total  amount  of  this  allowance  varies  from  five-tenths  to 
one*tenth  of  the  wages  paid  by  the  contractor,  according  to 
the  gravity  of  the  sentence,  or  the  number  of  convictions : 
but  an  individual  in  the  lowest  class  may  by  good  conduct 
raise  himself  into  a  higher  class  till  he  gets  to  three-tenths,  so 
by  bad  conduct  a  prisoner  in  a  higher  class  may  reduce  himself 
one«tenth ;  they  for  the  most  part  became  good  workmen : 
I  was  taken  through  a  room  in  which  they  were  at  work 
making  shoes,  bottines,  slippers,  fine  brushes,  coarse  brushes, 
accordeons,  and  the  several  parts  which  enter  inio  the  con- 
struction of  an  accordeon,  and  probably  some  other  articles 
which  I  have  forgotten ;  also,  other  rooms  in  which  the  work 
was  the  carding  of  silk  and  the  weaving  it  into  the  stuff  of 
which  silk  hats  are  made,  and  another  room  in  which  the 
work  was  the  making  of  straw  phut.  All  the  men  seemed  to 
be  working  with  a  good  deal  of  energy,  without  any  appear* 
ance  of  dejection  physical  or  moral,  onlv  in  the  finer  work 
which  required  close  attention  they  seemed  much  more  serious; 
I  rushed  to  an  a  priori  conclusion  that  the  ameliorating 
influences  of  industry  would  be  more  discernible  amongst  the 
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latter^  but  M.  Le  Blanc  assured  me  that  there  was  no  distinc* 
tion  of  that  kind. 

The  dietary  consists  of  rations  of  brown  bread,  soup,  vege* 
tables  and  meat  twice  a- week ;  such  prisoners  as  have  earned 
a  little  money  may  buy  a  few  comparative  luxuries,  such  as 
butter,  milk,  sugar,  and  the  like  at  the  canteen.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  fire,  the  dormitories  are  at  present  crowded 
with  additional  beds,  but,  with  the  exception  of  one  v&j 
large  dormitory,  they  generally  contain  about  twenty,  each 
prisoner  having  his  bed  to  himself  as  dean  and  comfortaUe 
as  could  be  imagined ;  at  least  one  guardian  sleeps  in  each 
dormitory,  the  rooms  are  lighted  all  night,  and  the  surveillants 
are  constently  walking  their  rounds. 

The  general  effect  upon  my  own  mind,  of  my  inspection  of 
the  adult  department,  was  that  the  prisoners  were  palpably 
much  better  off  than  they  would  have  been  if  they  had  beoi 
at  liberty,  and  that,  as  a  body,  they  must  be  fully  conscious 
of  the  fact ;  indeed  it  is  clear  that,  to  some  extent,  the  French 
prison  serves  the  purpose  of  our  workhouse.  The  liberated 
convict  has  a  place  of  residence  assigned  to  him,  where  he 
is  to  find  work  as  best  he  can,  though  it  is  constantly  hap- 
pening tliat  he  is  sent  to  a  place  where  he  has  no  friends,  and 
where  there  is  no  market  for  such  labour  as  he  has  to  supply : 
he  goes  to  seek  labour  elsewhere,  and  thereby  becomes  guilty 
of  rupture  of  ban,  of  which  he  is  convicted  and  is  sent  back  to 
prison,  and  this  new  conviction  is  counted  against  him  a  case 
of  r^cidive :  M.  Le  Blanc  called  my  attention  to  the  fad, 
that  the  worst  subjects  under  his  care  are  by  no  means  those 
who  have  the  greatest  nnmher  of  convictions  set  against  their 
names,  as  these  consist  for  the  most  part  of  ruptures  of 
ban  in  the  honest  attempt  to  seek  for  work.  This  is  shewn 
by  the  fact,  which  I  take  from  the  tables  pubhshed  by  M.  le 
garde  des  sceaux,  that  of  8068  r^cidivistes  who  were  dischai^^- 
ed  during  the  quinquennial  period  1848 — 1852  and  were 
again  convicted  before  the  end  1852,  the  relapses  by  vaga- 
bondage and  mendicity  were  1485,  and  those  by  rupture  of 
ban  1346,  and  the  ii|^ures  seem  to  shew  that  the  latter 
generally  take  place  in  the  first  year  after  hberation.  No 
persons,  however,  are  sent  to  the  maisons  centrales  unless  the 
sentence  exceeds  a  year's  imprisonment,  for  shorter  terms  the 
committals  are  to  the  departmental  prisons,  where  the  con- 
fincnicnt  is   cellular,    and   the  treatment   in  other  respects 
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etiicter.  Whilst  M.  Le  Blanc  was  inspect  or  at  Benues,  he 
knew  a  case  of  a  liberated  convict,  who,  being  desirous  of 
resuming  his  quarters  in  the  maison  centrale  committed 
some  offence,  for  which  to  his  infinite  disgust  he  was  sentenced 
only  to  six  months  imprisonment.  Having  no  taste  for 
passing  that  period  in  a  departmental  prison,  he  forthwith 
began  abusing  the  magistrate,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
term  was  increased  to  ten  months,  which  was  the  reverse  of 
what  he  wanted,  as  it  was  four  months  more  in  the  depart- 
mental  prison.  Upon  this  he  redoubled  his  invectives,  adding 
threats  of  what  he  would  do  to  the  judge  at  the  end  of  the 
end  of  the  term :  this  was  visited  by  a  change  of  sentence 
to  fifteen  months,  but  as  these  would  have  to  be  passed  in  a 
maison  centrale  his  end  was  answered,  his  mask  of  turbulence 
was  laid  aside,  and  he  retired  from  the  tribunal  with  a  respect- 
fid  bow. 

I  was  now  conducted  to  the  department  of  tlie  jeunes 
detenus.  These  are  principally,  according  to  their  antecedents 
and  the  employments  of  their  families,  divided  into  two  bodies, 
the  industrial  who  occupy  part  of  the  maison  centrale  itself, 
and  the  agricultural  who  are  located  on  a  farm  about  three 
miles  from  the  maison  centrale,  to  which  they  come  twice  a 
week,  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays,  to  attend  divine  service, 
and  the  court  which  is  held  on  those  days  for  the  trial  of 
prison  offences  committed  by  the  jeunes  detenus.  I  was  first 
introduced  to  the  quartier  des  preuves  in  which  new  comers  are 
first  placed  in  order  to  try  them,  and  see  what  they  are  fit  for; 
there  was  nothing  particular  about  it,  but  this  difference  at  the 
very  outset  from  the  system  at  Mettray  excited  an  involuntary 
smile.  No  one  was  in  it  at  the  time,  and  we  proceeded  to  a 
large  garden  laid  out  with  walks,  which  are  open  to  the  young 
detenus  during  periods  of  recreation,  but,  if  I  understood 
aright,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cultivation.  The 
young  people  were  just  turning  out  of  the  class-room  in  double 
file ;  their  dress  did  not  differ  much  in  character  from  that 
in  use  at  Mettray,  but  it  looked  older  and  not  so  tidy ;  the 
body  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  workhouse  school, 
and  there  were  no  marks  of  that  esprit  de  corps  which  ani- 
mates almost  every  countenance  at  Mettray :  they .  did  not 
even  fall  quite  naturally  into  the  military  step,  but  their 
teachers  had  to  excite  them  to  it,  and  to  beat  time ;  one  of 
them  had  his  head  clean  shaven,  of  which  more  anon ;  others 
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bore  complimentary  tablets  on  their  backs,  with  charactoistie 
legends  sach  as  '*  Voleur''  &c.  We  then  passed  through 
the  workshops  of  the  different  trades  which  they  are 
taught :  here  the  work  is  not  done  for  contractors,  bot 
fer  the  government,  and  no  wages  are  paid,  it  being  ooa* 
sidered,  that  the  board,  lodging  and  edacation  are  more  than 
an  equivalent  for  the  work  done ;  I  understood  that  there 
were  some  slight  peenniary  rewards  to  the  snrreillants  and 
others,  but  my  attention  was  diverted  at  this  point  of  my 
enquiries,  and  I  omitted  to  return  to  it.  The  children  are 
thus  taught  a  great  variety  of  trades,  the  particulars  of  which 
have  escaped  my  memoiy ;  all  the  building  and  other  w<»k 
in  the  establishment  is  done  either  by  the  children  or  the 
adult  convicts :  the  employment  which  struck  me  most  was 
that  of  the  ornamental  wood  carvers,  who  were  turning  out 
some  vei^  clever  specimens  of  workmanship,  which  would 
have  excited  a  great  sensation  had  they  been  sent  to  the 
educational  exhibition :  as  part  of  his  day's  wwk,  each  child 
has  an  hour  and  a-halfs  schooling,  more  than  that  is  found 
to  be  tedious  at  the  time,  and  to  make  them  conceited  at  the 
end.  The  director  selects  a  certain  number  of  the  best  be- 
haved to  act  as  surveiUants,  these  wear  a  distinguishing  badge. 
The  dormitories  are  large  rooms,  containing  a  great  number 
of  beds,  all  exquisitely  clean,  with  each  boy^s  Sunday  clothes 
neatly  folded  and  placed  upon  his  bed :  my  visit  was  on  a 
Monday  morning,  Sept.  11th,  1854:  all  this  had  a  much 
more  comfortable  look  than  the  hammocks  at  Mettray.  The 
refectory  is  a  large  hall  used  also  as  the  class-room,  and 
as  the  chapel,  of  which  it  forms  the  nave  when  the  folding 
doors  which  separate  it  from  the  chapel,  properly  so  called, 
are  thrown  open.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  dietaiy, 
except  that  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays  they  are  allowed  what 
is  called  a  gratification.  What  that  gratification  is  on  Thurs- 
days I  did  not  catch,  on  Sundays  it  consists  in  the  distribu- 
tion to  each  boy  of  half-a-pound  of  preserve,  which  he  is 
allowed  to  eat  as  he  likes :  the  glutton  dispatches  it  forth- 
with, and  his  propensity  is  noted ;  on  the  other  hand  those 
who  wish  to  make  a  better  use  of  it,  as  a  seasoning  for  their 
bread  during  the  week,  are  supplied  with  the  means  of 
keeping  it  lot  that  purpose.  They  are  justly  proud  of  their 
bakehouse,  the  produce  of  which,  experto  crede,  is  excellent. 
Tor  my  visit  to  the  farm,  M.  Le  Blanc  committed  me  to 
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the  goidance  of  the  exoeUent  inspector  M.  Delannaj,  and 
finding  that  I  wished  to  retjurn  tiO  Paris  by  the  three  o'clock 
train,  which  I  could  not  do  if  we  performed  onr  expedition 
on  foot,  he  was  kind  enough  to  order  the  tilbury  of  the  esta- 
blishment to  be  placed  at  our  disposal,  and  right  pleasant 
was  our  drive  throdgh  a  steeply  undulated  and  well  wooded 
country^  The  farm  consists  of  214  hectares  including  40 
hectares  of  wood  and  a  small  portion  of  moorland  not  yet 
brought  into  cultivation,  it  is  traversed  in  various  directions 
by  well  made  private  roads,  the  work  of  the  colonists.  I  was 
taken  to  two  farm  houses,  one  an  old  building  of  no  great 
size,  the  other  a  new  construction  of  considerable  size,  built 
by  the  colonists  for  the  purposes  of  the  colony.  In  the  re- 
fectory of  the  latter  we  found  the  children  in  class,  pursuing 
according  to  their  several  ages  and  abilities  the  usual  course 
of  primary  instruction ;  there  were  no  particular  marks  either 
of  energy  or  lassitude,  but  I  thought  them  too  much  crowded ; 
the  dormitories  are  exactly  like  those  of  the  industrial  colon- 
ists at  the  maison  centrale :  everything  was  extremely  clean 
and  rather  left  an  impression  of  over  comfort.  They  are 
very  proud  of  their  horned  cattle,  from  which  they  draw  a 
large  quantity  of  milk,  which  finds  its  way  to  the  market  at 
Evreux  in  the  shape  of  butter :  they  have  some  very  fine 
specimens  of  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  Gotantin  and  Breton 
breeds :  the  latter  are  very  small,  smaller  than  the  Aldemey 
with  which,  however,  they  seem  in  shape  and  colour  to  have 
affinity.  There  I  learned  that  the  peculiar  grain  in  the 
colour  of  the  Norman  horses  is  called  pommel($,  whilst  the 
broader  and  more  variegated  dapple  of  a  cotantin  bull  was 
called  faille.  They  did  not  ordinarily  breed  or  feed  for  the 
market,  but  some  beautiful  little  Breton  calves  were  destined 
for  f  ontevrault.  There  is  no  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  culti- 
vation adopted.  'The  farm  yards  are  walled  like  other  farm 
yards  in  the  country,  but  in  other  respects  the  colonists  are 
not  confined  by  walls;  in  the  classes  I  noticed  three  more 
shaven  heads,  and  learned  that  the  shaving  of  the  head  is  one 
of  the  punishments  for  evasion.  Attempts  at  evasion  are 
not  uu&equent,  but  they  are  always  unsuccessful,  as  the  dress 
is  peculiar,  and  a  reward  of  twenty-five  franks  is  given  to  any 
person  who  brings  a  fugitive  back. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  punishment  for  evasion ;  in 
both  the  adult  and  the  juvenile  departments  the  usual  punish* 
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ments  are  inflicted  for  prison  offences,  bat.  are  preceded  bj  a 
formal  trial  before  a  tribunal  consisting  of  the  director,  the 
aumfinier  and  I  think,  the  chief  guardian  ;  for  the  adults  this  is 
held  daily,  in  a  room  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  and  called 
the  Pr^toirc  :  for  the  Jennes  Detenus  it  is  held  twice  a  week 
in  the  presence  of  the  colony  assembled  in  their  Salle  ii 
manger.  The  punishments  are  standing  with  their  face  to 
the  wall,  standing  out  whilst  the  others  are  eating,  depriva- 
tions of  the  gratifications  of  the  palate,  reduction  of  diet, 
cellular  confinement,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  confinement  in 
chains.  M.  Le  Blanc  encourages  correspondence  of  the 
prisoners  with  their  families,  and  the  visits  of  the  latter  to 
their  relatives  in  prison,  as .  a  means  of  keeping  up  and 
strengthening  the  family  tie :  it  also  supplies  him  with  a  means 
of  punishment  by  the  suppression  of  it,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
juveniles,  by  making  them  come  in  disgrace  before  their 
parents;  for  juveniles  he  also  makes  occasional  use  of  whip- 

Eing ;  that  being  a  domestic  punishment,  he  considers  that 
e  who  stands  in  loco  parentis    may  sometimes  apply  it  with 
advantage. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  the  impression  on  my  mind  was^  that 
the  system  was  likely  to  be  less  deterrent  than  that  of  Mettray  ; 
in  the  first  place,  there  is  a  less  complete  change  in  the  mode 
of  life,  they  sleep  in  ordinary  beds  like  other  people,  they  are 
in  more  dose  association  with  each  other,  and  there  being 
only  one  guardian  to  40  or  50  colonists,  with  only  one  aum6nier 
to  1900,  and  no  sisters  of  charity  or  the  like,  they  are  com- 
paratively free  from  that  constant  surveillance  and  interference 
of  superiors  which  is  so  very  disagreeable  to  the  wild  unreclaimed 
character ;  but  what  impressed  me  most  strongly  was,  the 
instruction  which  is  given  in  branches  of  industry  which  com- 
mand very  high  wages :  when  I  saw  wood  carvings,  the  work 
rather  of  an  artist  than  of  an  artizan,  I  could  not  help  asking 
myself  whether  this  was  not  likely  to  be  regarded  in  sober  truth 
as  a  college  for  the  poor  P  There  is  no  such  danger  about  agn- 
culturc  or  the  tnides  immediately  ancillary  to  it,  nor  even  about 
the  military  profession*  The  danger  being  one  that  is  adverted 
to  by  M,  de  Persigny,  I  enquired  of  M.  Le  Blanc  how  the 
matter  stands  according  to  his  experience.  He  says  that  many 
parents  do  unquestionably  send  their  children  out  begging; 
with  a  feeling  that  the  worst  that  can  happen  will  be  that  the 
state  will  relieve  them  of  the  charge  of  their  children ;  this 
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however  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  bringing  them  up 
as  thieves. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  mneh  difficulty  in  obtaining 
employment  for  the  young  persons  on  their  discharge,  and 
exertions  are  made  in  each  particular  instance  to  obtain  the 
patronage  of  some  charitable  individual  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
such  as  are  placed  in  Paris  are  confided  to  M.  De  Berenger's 
society ;  when  unable  to  obtain  work,  and  totally  friendless, 
they  sometimes  come  back  to  the  colony  and  ask  to  be  put  to 
their  old  work,  an  hospitality  which  is  accorded  until  a  place 
is  found  for  them.  M.  Delaunay  however  considers  that  the 
case  of  the  orphans  requires  special  provision,  and  suggests 
that  something  might  be  done  for  them  on  the  tracts  of  un« 
reclaimed  land  in  various  parts  of  France,  which  are  the 
property  of  the  state.  I  asked  him  if  they  ever  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  affections  of  the  young  people  committed  to  their 
care  :  he  said  no,  the  numbers  were  too  large  for  the  teachers 
to  establish  any  individual  hold.  Both  he  and  M.  Le  Blanc 
expressed  themselves  strongly  against  some  of  the  private 
colonies,  as  being  mere  private  speculations  conducted  without 
any  real  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  children,  but  they  did 
not  affect  to  place  their  own  work  on  a  level  with  Mettray,  on 
the  contrary  they  assigned  reasons  why  it  could  not  be  so  : 
the  refuse  rejected  by  the  private  colonies  as  being  incurable 
is  necessarily  sent  to  the  Maison  Centrale,  which  has  no  such 
means  of  purification  or  punishment :  M.  Do  Metz  too  is 
absolute  master,  he  may  spend  his  money  as  he  likes,  and 
may  make  any  changes  in  his  system  and  try  any  experiments 
that  occur  to  him  according  to  his  own  judgment  and  good 
pleasure :  the  director  of  a  maison  centrale  on  the  contrarv 
has  a  limited  sum  placed  at  his  disposal  for  every  sou  of  which 
he  has  to  give  a  minute  account,  and  both  in  expenditure  and 
general  management  he  is  tied  down  to  a  strict  routine  in 
which  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  alone  the  power  to 
make  the  sUghtest  variation. 

Le  Blanc  and  Delaunay :  I  could  not  help  wondering  how 
far  up  the  stream  of  ages  we  should  have  to  go  before  the 
descent  of  the  one  would  be  found  diverging  from  that  old 
Sir  Simon,  and  that  of  the  other  from  the  line  of  the  gallant 
and  faithful  governors  of  the  Bastille.  Though  it  were  to 
the  period  of  the  deluge,  it  is  something  to  bear  an  honorable 
name  and  to  bear  it  with  honour. 
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The  next  establishment  to  which  I  have  to  call  your  atten- 
tion is  Petit  Boarg  near  Corbeil  in  the  department  of  the 
Heine  et  Oise ;  the  gate  of  the  park  is  close  to  the  Bail waj  station 
at  Evry,  and  there  is  a  servant  to  meet  all  visitors  coming 
from  raris:  we  visited  this  institution  on  Monday  25th 
September  1854,  and  met  with  a  hospitable  receptiou  from 
Mdme.  Allier  and  her  daughters,  and  a  son  who  went  with  ns 
over  the  establishment;  neveithdess  a  subsequent  perosalof 
the  various  reports  which  they  were  so  kind  as  to  give  me  has 
mystified  me  not  a  little,  for  on  comparing  my  personal  obser- 
vations with  the  only  report  which  goes  into  details  on  the 
system,  that  of  1845,  I  find  that  very  considerable  changes 
had  been  made,  so  that  my  description  of  it  must  be  in  veij 
broad  outline,  leaving  details  to  be  filled  in  when  I  shall  have 
ascertained  how  far  several  arrangements,  49ome  of  them  of 
^at  importance,  which  are  described  in  that  report  but  of 
which  I  saw  no  traces  and  heard  no  mention,  have  in  fact 
been  retained  or  been  abandoned. 

In  or  about  the  year  1842  a  society  was  formed  at  Paris 
for  the  patronage  of  poor  boys  by  bringing  them  up  to  fanning 
or  gardening,  and  afterwards  providing  them  with  places. 
The  original  object  of  the  Society  was  to  provide  for  poor 
children  who  had  never  been  charged  with  crime,  at  least  as 
good  an  agricultural  training  as  was  provided  at  Mettray,  and 
similar  institutions,  for  children  who  had  heen  charged  with 
crime,  and  been  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  liaving  acted 
without  discernment.  On  this  footing  the  Society  proceeded 
apparently  with  great  success  until  the  Aevolution  of  Febraarj 
1848,  when  the  greater  part  of  their  supporters  were  strack 
with  ruin,  and  their  annual  subscriptions  fell  from  50,000 
ftancs  to  2,000  francs  a  year  (£2,000  to  £80.)     In  conse- 

2uence  of  this  it  was  necessarily  changed  into  an  institution 
)r  the  education  of  young  persons  acquitted  under  article  66, 
for  whom  the  government  pays  a  daily  sum  per  head,  not 
quite  equal  to  Uie  actual  cost.  One  of  the  firat  acts  of  Uie 
Society  was  to  take,  and  afterwards  to  purchase,  the  estate  of 
Petit  Bourg,  consisting  of  a  handsome  oh&teau,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  notorious  Madame  de  Montespan,  and  about 
100  hectares  of  land,  and  adapt  it  to  their  purposes  by  removing 
all  the  objects  of  luxury  and  magnificence,  and  fitting  it  up  to 
receive  its  humble  inmates.  The  parts  used  for  habitation 
and  recreation  are  walled  all  round  and  locked  up  at  night. 
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the  estate  is  walled  round  exoept  on  the  side  of  the  nilwBy : 
the  consequence  is,  that  there  h  neither  the  material  security 
of  efficient  walls,  nor  the  moral  security  of  an  appeal  to  the 
feelings  of  the  children  by  the  total  absence  of  walls :  attempts 
ai  evasion  are  therefore  frequent,  often  under  the  very  eyes 
of  the  surveillant,  the  runaway  springing  *'  like  a  viper"  under 
the  cover  of  some  standing  crop^  in  which  he  cannot  be  dis* 
covered  without  a  damage  for  which  his  recapture  is  not  an 
equivalent.  The  security  really  relied  on  is  the  very  peculiar 
party-coloured  dress,  two  quarters  white  two  quarters  check, 
and  the  reward  which  is  paid  to  the  person  wno  effects  the 
recapture. 

The  first  objects  that  we  were  taken  to  see  by  the  gentle- 
man who  acted  as  our  guide,  were  the  offices  in  what 
Londoners  would  call  the  area,  and  Yorkshire-men  the 
cellar-kitchens.  For  all  purposes  connected  with  this  part 
of  the  establishment,  the  capacious  cellar  departments  of  the 
chlLteau  of  coarse  afforded  every  convenience :  there  was 
nothing  that  called  for  special  remark :  we  were  too  late  to 
see  the  dinner,  but  we  were  informed  that  the  cooking  ia 
conducted  by  colonists,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  chirf. 
The  food  of  course  ia  very  plain,  the  only  beverage  is  water  j 
at  first  there  was  an  allowance  of  wine  for  Sundays,  but  on 
the  request  of  the  children  themselves,  that  was  suppressed; 
our  friends  the  teetotalists  will  say  that  this  speaks  well  for  the 
children ;  Boniface  the  publican  will  reserve  his  opinion  on 
that  point,  until  lie  knows  the  quality  of  the  wine.  The 
average  cost  of  what  we  should  call  board  seems  in  ordinary 
times  to  be  about  4*5  pence  per  day  for  each  colonist, 
fliat  of  the  employ^  about  7*6  pence :  for  all  (ordinary  purposes, 
and  classing  all  persons  on  the  establishment  together,  the 
average  daily  cost  per  head,is  about  8*9  pence :  the  government 
allowance  is  about  8*0,  leaving  near  one  penny  a  day  to. 
be  received  from  other  sources  for  ordinary  expenses  only. 
The  report  represents  every  meal  as  being  seasoned  by  a 
lecture,  an  observance  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  is  amongst 
those  that  have  been  abandoned.  All  the  colonists  dine  to- 
gether in  one  large  room,  which  ia  also  used  as  a  class-room ; 
the  arrangements  are  of  the  most  simple,  and  the  general 
aspect  not  inviting:  perhai>s  immediately  after  dinner  was 
not  the  best  time  for  seeing  it. 
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We  then  went  to  the  plav-groond,  piwsing  on  our  way  a 
very  long  shed  with  a  trough  from  end  to  end,  in  which  the 
children  wash  themselves  at  all  seasons ;  close  by  are  some 
cisterns  in  which  tliry  wash  their  own  linen,  nnder  the  super- 
intendence  of  regular  washerwomen.  The  play-gronnd  is  a 
large  yard,  surrounded  by  buildings  and  high  waits:  we 
entered  it  during  the  time  allowed  for  recreation :  thew  wc 
found  from  200  to  800  children  in  their  party-coloured  attire 
before  mentioned :  being  the  working  dress,  half  worn  and 
dusty,  it  had  a  specially  workhouse  look.  Some  of  them  were 
sauntering  about  idly  in  groups,  others  were  playing,  but 
so  listlessly  I  Nothing  like  a  game  1  and,  although  the  wea- 
ther was  by  no  means  excessively  hot,  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  body  were  lying  on  their  backs  under  the  walls, 
some  preferring  the  sunshine,  some  the  shade,  none  of  them 
reading,  very  few  of  them  talking;  if  they  were  chewingthe 
cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancies,  there  was  no  ImportaDate 
hum  of  merry  voices  to  disturb  theiA ;  I  should  have  liked  to 
see  them  roused  by  a  reveille  from  the  clarions  of  Mettraj, 
but  the  exclusion  of  the  military  principle  would  satisfy  the 
most  pacific,  and  the  most  rigid  economist  would  be  assured 
that  there  was  no  waste  of  animal  strength  or  spirits.  Oa 
one  side  of  this  yard,  we  visited  two  large  dormitories,  the 
larger  of  them  containing  beds  for  upwards  of  100  oolonista 
and  four  superintendents ;  there  are  other  dormitories  in  the 
chateau  itself,  also  in  large  rooms.  One  almost  neoessarr 
consequence  of  establishing  the  colony  in  the  buildings  of  an 
existing  chdteau,  was  the  non-adoption  of  tlie  divisions  into 
small  families,  which  is  the  corner  stone  of  the  Mettraj 
system ;  and  though,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  a  little  emala- 
tion,  the  different  divisions  are  in  some  respects  treated  as 
diSTerent  houses,  there  is  notliing  like  the  sustained  attempt 
to  create  the  esprit  de  famille.  If  I  rightly  understood  M. 
AUier,  jun.  the  monitors  are  now  nominated  by  the  director, 
which  is  a  great  change,  for  in  1845  they  were  elected  by  the 
colonists ;  and  there  is  a  change  in  the  material  arr^igements 
of  almost  equal  importance^:  originally  the  colonists  slept  in 
hammocks,  and  some  of  them  continue  to  do  so  until  the 
hammocks  shall  be  worn  out,  but  it  was  discovered  thnt  as,  ia 
order  to  be  safe,  the  hammock  must  be  constructed  of  veiy 
strong  materials,  a  bedstead  consisting  of  two  planks  laid  en 
an  iron  frame,  would  be  cheaper;  in  the  new  building  there- 
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fore,  this  was  introduced  instead  of  the  hammocks;  then  the 
eve  of  the  economist  saw  its  way  to  a  further  savin? :  two  or 
three  bits  of  deal  rudely  fastened  to  the  floor^  would  cost  less 
than  the  iron  frame^  and,  according  to  the  last  improvements, 
the  Petit  Bourg  bedstead,  consists  of  two  deal  boards,  resting 
on  bits  of  dead  rudely  fastened  to  the  floor.  The  bedding 
itself  is  clean  and  comfortable.^ 

Between  the  two  outer  dormitories,  is  the  quarter  of  pun- 
ishment ;  here  again  there  has  been  a  complete  change  since 
1845,  when  the  confinement  was  cellular,  the  change  being 
apparently  dictated  by  the  same  spirit,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say 
the  same  necessity  for  minute  savings.  The  offenders  are 
now  confined  in  common  under  the  guardianship  of  a  keeper, 
who  enforces  silence  and  keeps  them  to  their  tasks.  They 
did  not  seem  to  be  much  distressed.  Here  however  we 
found  in  full  operatioui  a  peculiar  and  interesting  arrange- 
ment :  several  of  the  prisoners  were  undergoing  punishment 
merely  as  "  protectors^'  or  bondsmen,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  this :  when  a  boy  has  made  himself  liable  to  imprisonment, 
he  is  sometimes  set  at  liberty,  on  procuring  security  for  his 
future  better  behaviour,  by  getting  a  boy  of  good  character 
to  engage  himself  to  undergo  the  punishment  should  the  cul- 
prit thus  let  out,  offend  again.  The  report  gives  a  somewhat 
fantastically  graduated  sc^e  of  punishments,  and  though  we 
neither  saw  nor  heard  of  any  other  than  this  confinement  in 
company  in  a  light  airy  room,  and  a  reduction  of  rations, 
there  must  of  course  be  some  greater  severity*  We  next 
went  to  some  of  the  workshops  for  the  making  and  repairing 
of  agricultural  implements  and  the  like,  and  from  thence  to 
the  old  vadaric  or  cowhouse,  which  was  in  a  dilapidated  state, 
undergoing  that  most  effectual  of  all  repairs,  the  building  of 
a  new  one;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  stock  of  horned  cattle  was 
in  the  fields,  but  we  saw  a  few  very  fine  specimens  of  prize 
bolls  and  calves,  for  which  the  institution  enjoys  a  well  merit- 
ed renown :  from  thence  we  went  to  its  greatest  glory,  the 
porcherie.  No  expense  is  spared  in  the  purchase  of  the 
finest  individuals  of  bovine  swine  and  porcine  breeds  for  the 
purpose  of  ameliorating  the  races  by  crossing,  no  expence  is 
spared  in  lodging,  boarding  and  attendance.  Let  us  take  for 
example  the  swine:  they  live  in  a  pig  palace!  what  the 
Sydenham    people    would  call  the    culinary   department   is 
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placed  in  the  centre  with  its  stoves,  boilers  and  qiptratus  o{ 
vessels  :  after  being  boiled  tlie  food  is  set  to  ferment  for  a 
couple  of  daysy  so  that  the  pigs  take  their  meat,  as  the  cock- 
ney baker  puffed  his  bread,  with  the  gin  in  it.  Each  pig  and 
its  little  ones  lives  in  a  separate  compartment,  kept  most 
scrupulously  clean,  so  that  not  the  shghtest  perceptible  bad 
odour  arises ;  each  pig  is  waslied  dean  and  brushed  everj 
morning,  in  winter  it  is  indulged  with  the  luxury  of  warm 
waler.  Most  of  the  animals  came  from  England,  one  wm, 
the  queen  of  the  race,  had  been  brought  all  the  way  from 
Yorkshire ;  her  farrow  were  nestling  round  her  to  her  great 
delight  expressed  in  most  intelligible  grunts :  these  little  onfs 
were  already  sold  for  delivery  at  six  weeks  age,  for  the  mode- 
rate price  of  £8  sterling  a  head.  In  &ct  M.  Allier  has  with* 
in  the  last  fourteen  months  gained  twenty  medals  for  his  agri- 
cultural productions.  What  a  fHty  it  is  that  no  one  offers 
a  prize  for  the  best  educated  colonists. 

We  next  took  a  short  walk  in  the  grounds  immediatelj 
adjoining  the  ch&teau,  and  saw  several  parties  of  colonists 
going  iu  a  quiet  orderly  manner  t4>  their  work.    M.  Allier 
junior,  proposed  taking  us  to  another  farm  houses  bat  as  he 
said  it  was  a  mere  repetition  of  what  we  had  seen  already,  ve 
did  not  think  it  worth  while.    Everything  was  in  exodlefit 
order  and  condition,  and  the  walk  on  the  noble  avenue  oiider 
the  clear  blue  sky,  with  the  riant  valley  of  the   Seine  at  oar 
feet  was  very  pleasant :  we  found  that  the  chesnuts  whiek  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  are  gathered  with  such  ardour  b; 
the  infant  sculptors,  are  here  coUected  and  given  as  food  to 
the  sheep.     The  garden  is  very  extensive,  and  kept  with  great 
care,  the  vines  are  as  elsewhere  a  failure,  not  however  from 
the  malady  but  from  the  bad  weather  which  prevailed  at  the 
critical  season  of  the  fruiting.      The  hospitality  of  Um^ 
Allier  enabled  us  to   bear  the  strongest  testimony  to  the 
superior  quality  of  the  produce,  both  of  the  farm  and  of  the 
garden.     Looking  into  the  garden  is  the  infirmary  f  the  sick- 
ward  is  a  light  airy  room,  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  am- 
taining  a  considerable  number  of  beds,  next  to  which  is  a 
sitting  room  for  the  convalescents ;  the  whole  is  under  the  caie 
of  a  very  decent  looking  young  woman*    I  was  not  smprised 
to  hear  from  the  ladies  that  there  is  a  strong  desire  ainougai 
the  colonists  to  put  themselves  on  the  sick  list^  and  make  the 
most  of  a  plant  which,  when  rubbed  upon  any  limb,  cams 
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it  to  swells  to  most  alarming  dimensions,  and  of  another  plant, 
a  species  of  Euphorbia  with  yellow  milk,  which  is  efficacious 
in  producing  sore  eyes ;  one  poor  fellow  actually  caused  his 
own  death  by  constantly  tearing  the  bandages  off  a  real  sore 
for  which  he  was  in  hospital.  Mme.  Allier  herself  discovered 
a  specific  for  this  class  of  diseases  in  the  applications  of  repeat- 
ed blisters. 

We  now  returned  to  the  chlkteau  and  visited  the  depart- 
ment of  the  economat  and  store  rooms  where  we  tasted  the 
three  kinds  of  bread,  all  very  good ;  first  of  the  finest  quality, 
for  the  soup  of  all  parties :  second  made  of  fine  flour,  seconds 
and  rice,  for  the  employes :  third  made  of  fine  flour,  seconds, 
rice,  and  bean  meal  for  the  colonists  :  a  most  minute  ac- 
count is  kept  of  everything,  insomuch  so  that,  when  a 
colonist  has  to  be  punished  by  any  alteration  in  his  rations, 
it  is  not  until  the  day  but  one  alter  the  sentence  that  the 
punishment  can  be  carried  into  effect,  since  the  estimate  for 
the  intervening  dajr  has  been  made  out,  allowing  him  full 
rations.  There  is  a  special  department  for  the  care  of  the 
colonists  clothes,  not  merely  the  articles  in  stock,  but  all  the 
changes  for  each  individual  colonist.  This  is  an  illustration 
of  the  system.  The  arrangement  by  compartments  and 
letters  is  admirable,  and  the  cleanliness  and  neatness  not  to 
be  surpassed,  but  the  opportunity  of  habituating  the  indivi- 
dual colonist  to  keep  his  clothes  with  cleanliness  and  neatness 
is  sacrificed  to  the  centralised  action  of  a  department,  which, 
80  far  as  regards  the  immediate  result  of  all  the  clothes  being 
kept  clean  and  neat,  is  doubtless  more  efiicaeious.  We  con- 
cluded our  personal  examination  by  inspecting  the  dormitories 
and  workshops  in  the  first  floor  of  the  ch&teau ;  in  the  tailors 
shop  they  seemed  to  be  all  cheerful  and  happy,  and  were 
working  with  spirit ;  as  regards  the  condition  of  the  children, 
this  was  the  most  satisfactory  part  of  the  establishment  that 
we  saw. 

There  is  an  auminier  or  Chaplain  attached  to  the  institution, 
and  two  rooms  are  used  as  chapels :  the  time  devoted  to  general 
instruction  varies  with  the  season  of  the  year,  and  in  harvest 
time  is  reduced  to  nothing :  taking  the  whole  year  round  it 
averages  two  hours  a  day;  the  report  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
heads  of  primary  instruction  mentions  singing,  military  music, 
gjfmnastics,  working  the  fire  engines,  and  courses  of  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture ;  it  speaks  of  s^nces  d'^mulation  and 
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juatico  held  every  Sandaj,  and  colours  for  every  division,  the 
colonists  in  which  are  arranged  in  order  of  merit,  the  best 
being  the  coionr-bearer,  and  the  colour  of  the  colony  being 
given  to  the  best  division,  and  of  pecuniary  prises  to  the  chefs 
d'atelie  and  employ^,  of  certificates  of  capacity,  of  medds  of 
honour,  of  quarterly  elections  of  monitors,  of  weekly  reports, 
of  a  monthly  f§te  de  famille,  of  a  somewhat  sentimental  system 
of  rewards,  and  cites  numerous  instances  of  industry,  ze«l, 
generosity,  brotherly  love  and  filial  affection.  How  much  re- 
mains of  all  this  I  cannot  say,  for  our  informants  on  the  spot' 
mentioned  none  of  these  things,  still  though  the  month  spokf 
not  the  heart  might  be  full  :  bat  what  was  said  left  a  painful 
impression  on  the  mind :  some  really  well  merited  compliments 
on  what  we  had  seen  were  responded  to  by  the  remark  that  the 
director  and  his  family  did  their  best,  but  the  undertaking  was 
one  of  never-ending  anxiety;  I  then  applied  my  usual pierre de 
touche,  the  question  whether  they  ever  gained  the  affections 
of  any  of  their  young  people. — Never;  the  children  were 
essentially  selfish  and  ungrateful,  sometimes  coaxing  and  well- 
behaved  out  of  policy,  but  never  returning  the  slightest  kindlj 
feeling  for  the  most  assiduous  attention.  I  suggested  that  the 
family  had  at  all  events  the  consciousness  of  devoting  them- 
selves to  a  most  charitable  work,  and  trusted  that  the  table  of 
r^idivistes  shewed  their  attempts  at  moralizatiou  not  to  have 
been  thrown  away.  Tlie  reply  to  this  was  that  they  hoped  they 
did  some  good :  that  they  always  procured  places  for  the 
children,  that  some  who  had  gone  into  the  army  had  when 
their  time  was  out,  applied  to  be  received  into  the  colon?  as 
employes ;  as  for  the  number  of  r^idivistes  they  knew  nothing 
about  it,  the  police  perhaps  might  know:  that  theemployfewere 
a  still  more  difficult  and  ungrateful  set  than  the  colonists,  that 
there  was  no  satisfying  them  either  with,  meat  or  drink,  no 
animating  them  with  the  spirit  of  the  undertaking,  no  indncing 
them  to  comply  with  the  rules  :  a  strict  system  of  fines  was 
enforced,  such  as  6fr.,  for  the  first  act  of  drunkenness,  lOfr. 
for  the  second,  dismissal  for  the  third,  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 

I  am  afraid  indeed  that  M.  Allier  has  not  succeeded  in 
asaembhng  a  body  of  assistants,  (there  are  40  in  number) 
sufficiently  inspired  with  the  genius  of  the  place.  This  defici- 
ency is  iuteUigibly  hinted  at  in  the  report  of  1845  and  has  not 
been  remedied — Partly  from  this  reason,  partly  from  the 
insufficiency  of  the  Goverment  allowances,  though  he  has  snc- 
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ceeded  in  forming  a  firai-rate  farming  establishment^  lie  appears 
to  me  not  to  present  ns  with   so  satisfactory  a  solution  of  the 
educational  problem  as  is  to  be  found  in  some  other  places. 
Our  next  visit  was   to    the   reformatory  institutions    of 
Kuysselede  and    Beemem  in   Belgium;    and  I   must    pre- 
mise that  Belgium  is  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  France, 
haying  adopted  the  various  codes  of  the  first  Napoleon ;  the 
scale  of  living  amongst  the  peasantry  is  lower  than  it  is  even  in 
l^rance ;  the  religion  is  much  more  exclusively  Homan  Catholic^ 
and  the  observances  of  that  religion  are  much  more  generally 
and  moare  scrupulously  c(»nplied  with  than  in   France :  the 
population  is  leas  warlike,  aud  less  easily  acted  upon  by  the 
stimnlus  of  honour ;  and  the  hard-hearted  quality  of  their  par* 
simony  is  attested  by  the  fact  tliat  the  paupers  viho  become 
diargeable  to  the  parish   used  until  very  recently — indeed  I 
doubt  whether  the  system  is  entirely  abolished — I  say  these 
paupers  used  to  be  put  up  by  auction  to  be  let  out  to  the 
person  who  would  undertake  to  maintain  them  at  the  lowest 
charge  to  the  parish.    Every  one  was  allowed  to  calculate  the 
disadvantages  which  childhood  or  infirmity  would  entail^and  the 
profits  to  be  derived  from  the  remaining  strength  of  the  aged 
or  the  growing  powers  of  the  young.     They  were  often  knocked 
down  to  the  highest  bidder  amidst  the  most  revolting  remarks, 
and  when  handed  over  to  their  t^sk-master  were  for  the  most 
part  exposed  to  severer  treatment  than  the  greatest  criminals  in 
the  worst  or^nized  prisons ;  even  very  young  children  were  so 
put  out,  and  were  generally  bought  to  be  used  as  instiuments 
of  mendicity. 

Such  a  state  of  things  as  this  called  loudly  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  le^slature  and  government:  the  legislature 
and  government  did  at  last  interlere,  at  least  as  regards  the 
children  and  young  persons*  By  a  law  passed  in  1848,  it 
was  ordered  that  Government  should  create  special  establish* 
ments  for  young  paui)ers,  beggars,  and  vagrants,  and  employ 
the  boys,  as  much  as  possible,  in  agricultural  labour,  and 
bring  them  up  to  callings  capable  of  being  profitably  exercised 
in  the  country.  The  first  of  these  institutions  was  established 
at  Ruysselede  for  600  boys,  in  1849,  and  at  Beemem  near 
Euysaelede  for  300  girls,  in  1853 :  they  may  in  fact  be 
regarded  as  one  institution,  being  both  under  the  management 
of  the  same  director,  and  being  made  to  work  into  one  another 
as  will  appear  in  the  sequeL     We  first  visited  Buysselede,  the 
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establishment  for  boys,  and,  as  the  day  was  a  thoroagh  soaker, 
our  observations  were  necessarily  confined  to  Uie  hooae  and 
its  immediate  vicinity. 

You  will  observe  that  I  speak  of  tie  Aouse,  not  of  He 
kousea,  for  though  the  system  at  Ruysselede  has  in  a  great 
measure  been  modelled  ujion  that  of  Mettray,  where  the  young 
people  live  in  separate  families,  the  paramount  eonsideralion 
of  expense  caused  the  Belgian  government  to  adopt  the  cheaper 
course  of  purchasing  (he  buildings  of  a  large  sugar  mami- 
factory  and  adapting  them  to  the  purposes  of  a  refonnatoiy 
institution  :  but  this  unfortunately  rendered  it  quite  imposabfe 
for  them  to  adopt  the  formation  of  distinct  families.  There  is 
another  fundamental  difference,  which  is  of  more  impoitanee 
to  the  English  student  than  to  the  Belgian  :  the  inmates  do  not 
belong  to  precisely  the  same  class  as  at  Mettray.  At  Mettray 
they  are  exclusively  young  criminals,  acquitted  on  the  seme 
of  ignorance,  at  Buysselede  less  than  half  belong  to  this  dass ; 
the  rest  are  poor  children  sent  by  the  parishes,  or  by  benevolent 
societies  or  individuals  :  in  other  wonls  the  same  establishment 
serves  both  as  reformatory  and  as  industrial  schooL  Tfaoe 
appears  to  be  very  little  difficulty  about  this  where  the  prindpfe 
of  qualified  acquittal  is  acted  upon,  but  there  will  be  strong 
objections  against  adopting  such  a  course  in  England  as  long 
as  we  adhere  to  the  prineipfe,  of  first  convicting  the  youthful 
ofiender  and  inflicting  preliminary  punishment  for  his  offence. 

M.  Pol,  the  director  of  the  Institution,  received  us  very 
cordially,  and  conducted  us  personally  over  every  part  that 
could  be  visited  on  a  thoroughly  rainy  dav :  he  is  a  man  of 
powerful  make,  with  an  open,  good  natured  countenance,  and 
a  frank  easy  manner,  and  no  one  can  be  long  in  his  company 
without  discovering  that  he  has  a  heart  cast  in  the  same  mould 
as  those  of  De  Metz,  Yerdier,  and  Docp^tiaox  :  he  oonsidecs 
that  his  system  is  that  of  Mettray,  simplified  and  reduced  to  a 
scale  of  expenditure  more  compatible  with  Belgian  nc^ons. 
Thus,  as  at  Mettray,  there  are  no  prison  walls ;  there  are  suck 
walls  and  means  of  ordinary  security,  as  would  be  found  in 
ordinary  farm  buildings  of  the  same  magnitude,  but  nothing 
to  remind  the  inmates  that  they  are  kept  in  as  prisoners :  at 
first  the  desertions  and  attempts  to  desert  were  numttx>us»  but 
last  year  there  were  only  five  attempts  at  desertion,  and  these 
u  ere  unsuccessful.  His  suceess  in  this  respect  affords  us  a 
most  valuable  example,    for  he  worked  under  great   disad- 
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▼antages ;  instead  of  beginning  as  at  Mettray  with  a  staff  of 
Msiatants  twioe  as  nameroas  as  the  first  oonsignment  of  children^ 
he    began   with    two   assistants    to    manage    60   children, 
so  that  the    work  of   assimilating   the  raw  mntenal  of   the 
untutored  population  was  necessarily  very  slow :  now  Utat  the 
body  at  large  have  been  brought   into  good  trainings    new 
comers   are   introduced   only   in    small   numbers^    and  the 
Msimilaliing  powers  of  large  majorities  upon  small  minorities 
are  brought  into  full  operation.    At  present  the  whole  body  of 
officers  and  servants,  including  the  director  and  the  chaplain, 
who  have  to  manage,  teach  and  overlook  600  boys,  amounts 
to  the    number  of  eigliteen,  and  M.  Pol  seems  to  consider 
that  the  force  is  sufBcient :  I  must  confess  I  came  to  a  different 
oouelusioii :  not  fnnn  any  deficiencies  that  could  be  detected 
in  the  arrangements,  or  in  the  working  of  the  system,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  M.  Pol  himself,  they  had  all  of  them 
the  heavy  caxeworn  look  of  men  who  are  hard  worked ;  the 
resnits  shew  them  to  be  a  most  conscientious  zealous  body  of 
■len,  indeed  any  assistant  who  should  show  any  indications  of 
being  otherwise  would  be  quietly  withdrawn  on  the  earliest 
Qfiportauity.    The  right  kind  of  men  are  difiBcult  to  find,  but 
when  you  have  found  them,  there  is  something  almost  sublime 
about  the  thorough  devotion  with  which  they  give  themselves 
up  to  their  Mission.     For  example  at  Mettray,  the  other  day, 
tbere  was  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  certain  pecuniary 
support  wouU  be  withdrawn,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  es- 
tablishment must  be  wound  up,  and  the  further  prosecution 
of  it  abandoned ;  whereupon  the  different  employes,  a  body 
of  young  men  from    21  to    35  years  of   age,   not  helpless 
creatures  without  resource  to  whom  half  a  loaf  would  be  better 
than  iK>  bread,  but  men  of  tried  ability  and  vigour,  who  could 
at  aay  time  command  more  remunerative  employment  else- 
where— I  say  these  young  men  waited  on  M.  De  Metz  in  a  body, 
and  offered  to  continue  their  services  at  half  their  salaries. 
-r-Why  ?  because  their  hearts  were  in  the  matter. 

But  to  return  to  Boysselede,  '^  as  in  water  face  answereth 
to  face,  so  the  heart  of  man  to  man,''  the  heart  of  the  teacher 
most  sound  the  key  note,  or  there  will  be  no  response  in  the 
lieart  of  the  taught :  as  soon  as  M.  Pol  had  given  me  a  short 
explanatory  oatline  of  his  system,  I  applied  my  pierre  de 
touche ;  do  you  sometimes  gain  the  affections  of  any  of  your 
joung  people?  The  reply  was  given  with  a  smile  almost 
amounting  to  a  laugh — "  We  should  do  very  little  gOod  if  we 
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did  not  gain  the  hearts  of  ilie  great  Boajority :  yes,  I  imsl  we 
do  gain  the  affections  of  almost  all  of  them  who  remabi  any 
length  of  time  with  us,  but  the  parishes  remove  some  of  them 
before  any  good  effect  can  be  hoped  for/' 

I  have  ahready  intimated  that  the  domestic  arrangenieiits 
Iiave  in  great  measure  been  dictated  by  the  original  constntotioii 
of  the  fabric,  which  afforded  no  facUities  for  subdivision  into 
familieoy  but  several  of  the  long  lai^  galleries  whidi  are  to 
be  found  in  factories.  The  consequence  is  that  all  the  colonisto 
take  their  meals  togetlier  in  one  large  refectory,  and  for  sleep 
they  are  distributed  in  two  or  three  large  dormitories,  for, 
bed,  board,  and  general  superintendence,  they  are  divided  into 
divisions  of  100  each,  at  the  head  of  which  is  plaoed  an  over- 
looker, who  is  also  the  overiooker  and  teadier  of  a  workshop, 
and,  as  he  sleeps  at  the  liead  of  his  division,  has  literally  no 
relief  by  day  or  night ;  each  division  is  subdivided  into  two 
sections,  and  the  overlooker  is  assisted  by  a  duef  and  onder 
ehief  selected  by  the  direotor,  quarterly,  out  of  each  eectioo, 
and  respectively  distinguished  by  a  red  or  yellow  stripe  on  the 
left  arm  :  the  beds  of  each  division  and  section  are  placed 
together,  and  they  dine  togetlier  at  the  same  table,  the  members 
of  each  section  taking  it  by  turns  to  prepare  the  tables  ftc.: 
when  meal  time  arrives  the  divisions  form  in  military  order  on 
the  grand  square,  and  march  off  to  their  several  tahks  to  the 
music  of  a  brass  band,  wlien  all  are  intiieir  pbboes  the  trampet 
sounds,  the  superintendents  tako  off  their  caps,  there  is  a  dead 
silence,  silence  that  m^y  be  fett,  £or  a  minute  uid  a  half,  but 
there  is  a  frequent  motion^  of  little  fingers  figuring  the  sign  of 
the  cross  as  in  £oman  Catholic  devotions,  the  children  are 
saying  grace  before  meat*  in  all  the  noiseless  solemnity  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  :  again  the  trumpet  sounds,  and  the  whole 
body  of  hungry  workers  aits  down  to  the  quiet  orderly  enjoy- 
ment of  its  frugal  repast;  oh„  it  was  a  ^dodly  sight  to  see  six 
hundred  rude  but  happy  little  faoes  smiling  over  their  basins 
of  soupe  maigre  aud  their  scanty  ailowanoea  of  bread,  yet  it 
being  a  l^^iday^  that  was  all  tbeir  dinner,  and  at  half  past  five 
they  would  have  a  supper  on  boiled  potatoes ;  hard  work  and 
hard  fare,  aye  and  hard  sleep  o' nights,  each  in  his  dean 
comfortable  little  bed,  with  two  little  slieives  for  his  Sunday 
clothes  behind  bis  pillow,  in  which^  mid  the  obeanliness  and 
neatness  that  reigns  thsQUghoa^tlie  doraiitofy,  he  is  taught  to 
keep  his  own  little  belongings  with  cleanUness  aod  neatness. 
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In  ordinary  times  the  board  of  each  cliild  costs  ?^d.  a  day, 
and  hw  total  cost  for  board,  lodging,  clothing  and  everything, 
amounts  to  less  than  b^A. 

There  is  such  a  strong  general  resemblance  between  the 
workshops,  schoolrooms,  baths  and  chapel  of  any  one  refor- 
matory establishment,  and  the  workshops,  schoolrooms,  baths, 
and  chapel  of  any  other,  that  I  snail  not  enter  into  a 
particular  description  of  those  at  Ruysselede;  all  the  children 
are  taught  more  or  less  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  farm  labourer, 
and,  according  to  their  various  capacities  and  tastes,  some  of 
the  employments  ancillary  to  agricaltare :  the  object  is  to 
create  a  peasantry,  not  a  school  of  philosophy  :  the  cultivation 
of  the  intellect  is  limited  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  elementary  information  on  the  employments  on  which 
they  are  engaged ;  and  the  result  sought  for  is  the  production 
of  carftwrigfats  not  carriage  makers,  harness  makers  not  saddlers, 
joiners  not  cabinet  makers  :  yet  genius  would  not  find  it  utterly 
impossible  to  emerge,  for  one  of  the  rewards  of  good  conduct 
is  admission  to  a  good  library.  I  don't  know  what  some  of 
onr  fifiends  would  say  to  it,  but  both  here  and  at  Mettray  I 
found  that  the  processes  of  buying  and  selling  are  held  in  very 
little  honour,  there  being  a  general  notion  that  communities 
of  such  magnitude  ought  to  supply  their  owu  wants  without 
losing  time  in  going  to  market :  thus  as  regards  flax,  every 
process  is  worked  in  the  colony,  from  sowing  the  seed  to 
making  the  blouse  and  wearing  it :  hitherto  they  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  selling  their  cattle  and  buying  their  butchers' 
meat,  but  the  other  day,  having  a  fat  cow  to  sell,  they  could 
not  get  a  bid  above  £4,  probably  through  some  short-sighted 
understanding  amongst  the  neighbouring  butchers :  for  the 
colony  slaughtered  the  animal  themselves,  and  found  that  the 
produce  in  meat  would  have  cost  them  above  twelve  pounds : 
the  colony  has  ceasecT  to  be  a  purchaser  of  butchers'  meat. 

There  are  two  special  heads  of  instruction  on  which  I  must 
say  a  word.  As  a  reward  for  good  conduct  the  colonists  who 
have  a  turn  for  music  are  taught  it,both  vocal  and  instrumental ; 
as  we  approached  one  of  the  classrooms  we  heard  a  volume  of 
heterogeneous  trumpetings,  and  on  opening  the  door  found 
from  40  to  50  youths,  each  practising  his  own  part  with  as 
much  abstraction  and  composure  as  if  he  were  miles  away  from 
the  sound  of  any  instrument  bat  his  own.  A  mannerly  salute 
from  all  immediately  on  our  entrance ;  then  a  full  brasss  band. 
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supported  by  a  big  drum  and  two  amall  ones,  perfcttmed  the 
last  scene  ia  Norma  with  admirable  preoiaicm;  one  liiile 
felloWj  the  first  trumpetj  shewed  himself  a  master  of  hisinstni- 
ment  and  he  knew  it»  and  the  boy  who  presided  OTer  the  big 
drum  struck  it  with  an  aplomb  tliat  was  meant  to  tdl  us  that 
he  had  a  hand  above  drumsticks  :  I  had  heard  the  same  music 
at  either  opera  bouse,  but  I  mast  confess  that  there  was  a 
moral  beautj  about  the  scene  in  the  classroom  at  Huyssdede, 
that  went  beyond  Grisi  and  Jenny  Lind.  They  then  gave  us 
God  save  the  Queen  iu  a  satisfactory  style,  and  we  took  our 
leave  of  the  melancholy  looking  master  and  his  promising 
class.  M.  Pol  considers  tJhat  music  exercises  a  most  salutary 
influence  both  on  the  performers,  and  those  who  take  part  in 
tiieir  concerts  on^  as  hearers ;  at  Buysselede  it  has  this  further 
advantage,  that  the  proficients  are  admitted  into  the  regimestal 
bands,  which  for  children  of  that  rank  is  a  piece  of  valuable 
preferment. 

The  other  special  head  of  instruction  that  I  alluded  to  is 
instruction  in  seamanship,  so  far  as  that  can  be  gitreu  on  diy 
.  land»  ou  a  niece  of  ground,  fitted  with  the  bulwarks,  masts, 
rigging,  and  sails  of  a  Wge  ship*  When  I  first  saw  this  kind 
of  contrivance  at  Meitray,  I  could  not  refrain  from  intimatiDg 
a  doubt  as  to  its  practical  utility,  but  I  find  that  I  was  quite 
mistaken.  In  France  the  experiment  was  tried  at  the  socrges- 
tion  of  the  Minister  of  the  Marine  himsdf,  and  the  youths  so 
exercised  at  Mettray  are  received  on  real  ship  board  as  sailors, 
not  as  lads.  At  Buysselede  the  success  is  still  more  striking : 
in  the  course  of  last  year,  the  seootid  of  the  eiqperiment,  no 
fewer  than  64  colonists  entered  the  mercantile  and  S  the 
military  marine,  and  tlieir  cofiduct  has  been  so  sopenor,  that 
the  establishment  is  overwhelmed  with  applications  fcom  ship 
owners.  This  is  certainly  a  most  important  result^  and  most 
suggestive  as  regai*ds  reformatory  institutions  in  oor  own 
country.  We  want  sailors,  and  in  all  probability  the  supply 
will  never  fully  meet  the  demand ;  the  reformatory  may  be 
made  a  nursery  for  sailor^  which  will  make  up  in  leligioD, 
morals,  and  general  instruction,  more  tlian  will  be  deficiaiit 
in  experience  of  the  actual  rolling  of  the  waves. 

One  of  the  young  men  that  1  have  just  spoken  of  brought 
with  him  ou  his  return  from  ids  first  voyage  from  the  far  ends 
of  the  world  an  oiTenng  of  wax  lights  for  the  altar,  a  little  act 
of  acknowledgment  creditable  both  to  him,  aiul  to  the  institu- 
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tion,  in  the  ejes  even  of  those  whose  creed  ha?  little  regard 
either  for  altars  or  wax  iigfats.  It  can  hiflrdly  be  uecessary  for 
me  to  remind  joa  that  Belgium  ia  eminently  a  Roman  Catholic 
coontry :  in  fact  they  look  down  with  some  contempt  upon 
the  laxity  of  tlieir  eo-rdigionists  in  France ;  at  Rnyraelede 
there  is  a  regnlar  chaplain,  and  a  ohapel  so  arranged  that  the 
prisoners  in  cellular  confinement  may  take  part  in  public 
woFship,  and  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  director  the  greatett 
anxiety  that  the  yonng  people  shall  perform  their  religious 
duties.  There  is  the  same  anxiety  at  Mettray,  but  there  are 
some  striking  differences  in  point  of  practice  :  in  fact  there  is 
a  little  controversy  on  the  point  between  M.  Blanchard  at 
Mettray  and  M.  Pol  at  Kuysselede.  At  both  institutions  the 
children  are  brought  to  the  point  at  which  they  ought  to  say 
their  prayers,  at  Mettray  the  prayers  are  said  aloud,  at 
Ruysselede  all  is  solemn  silence.  **  How  do  you  know  that 
your  children  pray  at  all  ?^  asks  M.  Blanchard.      *'  How  do 

a  know  that  yours  pmy  with  the  heart?  for,  if  not,  they 
better  not  pray  at  all  :^  retorts  M.  Pol.  "  Man  is  a 
creature  compounded  of  body  and  spirit,  and  most  worship 
with  the  body  as  well  as  with  the  spirit :  and  the  outward  act 
at  all  events  assists  in  preventing  the  mind  from  wandering.'' 
Such  is  the  reply  of  M.  Blanchard  :  You  will  "be  amused  at 
finding  that  as  regards  confession  both  the  practice  and  the 
reasoning  is  reversed.  Yon  are  doubtless  all  of  you  awaie 
that  particukr  confessiou  by  the  penitent  to  the  priest  is  one 
of  the  cardinal  observances  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Qiureb, 
one  most  generally  rejected  by  Englii^h  Protestants,  though 
retained  I  believe  to  some  extent  by  tl>e  Lutherans,  Now 
every  serious  Roman  Catholic  master  of  a  family,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  sends  all  the  members  of  his  family  to  confession 
four  times  a  year.  Says  M.  Pol,  *'  We  have  substituted  our- 
selves for  the  parents  of  the  children  :  we  must  deal  by  them 
as  a  pious  Catholic  parent  would  deal  by  his  children :  we 
therefore  compel  all  our  diildren  to  go  to  confession  four  times 
a  year :  we  have  then  done  our  duty  :  what  follows  rests  with 
the  chaplain,  who  has  the  sole  care  of  the  children  as  regards 
reUgiou.''  Now  hear  M.  Blanchard :  '*  There  is  nothing  in 
religion  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  hypocrisy ;  laxity,  luke- 
warmness,  infidelity  are  none  of  them  so  bad,  because  none  of 
them  are  so  hopeless  as  hypoc^sy  :  we  are  determined  to  spare 
no  pains  to  prevent  our  children  from  becoming  hypocrites. 
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Me  therefore  hold  out  no  indueements  of  compulsion  or  revard 
for  the  performance  of  individual  religious  duties.  Our  chundii 
exhorts  to  retirement  for  purposes  of  meditation,  and  requires 

Eeriodical  confession,  and  Uie  chaplain  enforces  the  observances 
J  precept  and  example :  but  the  director  and  maniigers  do 
not  even  by  a  look  express  a  preference  for  the  bojs  who 
comply  with  them  :  the  chapel  is  open  for  meditation,  bot  the 
boys  who  choose  to  retire  must  do  so  during  play  time :  nearly 
all  of  them  do  in  fact  go  to  confession,  but  some  neglect  the 
duty  entirely,  and  are  not  made  sensible  of  the  slightest  dif- 
ference of  treatment  or  consideration  on  that  account,  we 
cannot  forget  that  the  conductors  of  the  most  infamous  journal 
that  disgraced  the  Sevolution  of  184*8  were  educated  at  an 
institution  where  religions  observances  were  strictly  enforced." 
This  difference  of  principle  and  practice  in  two  systems  both 
of  them  eminently  suecessful  is  very  striking* 

When  M.  Pol  pointed  out  the  arrangement  in  the  chapel 
for  prisoners  in  cell  taking  part  in  the  services,  we  naturally 
fell  into  a  discussion  of  the  system  of ,  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. At  Euysselede,  as  well  as  at  Mettray,  the  system  is 
based  upon  the  undeniable  faet  that  the  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation of  the  young  men  are  a  great  deal  more  than  a  fuU 
remuneration  for  ail  the  labour  that  they  can  perform ;  they 
therefore  pay  no  wages  even  for  the  most  efficient  work,  but 
at  Mettray,  as  a  stimulus  to  industry,  small  monthly  sums  are 
awarded  as  prizes  to  the  hardest  workers,  and  invested  for 
•them  in  the  savings'  bank,  whilst  at  Buysselede  there  is  no 
money  recompense  whatever,  and  in  consequence  no  savings' 
bank,  no  savings'  bank  book  for  the  colonist  to  learn  a  little 
bit  of  accounts  by  studying  his  own,  no  practical  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  money,  no  opportunity  of  punishment  by  in- 
flicting fines,  but  a  very  great  pecuniary  charge  to  the  Insti- 
tution is  avoided.  The  rewards  in  use  at  JKuysselede  are 
honorable  mention,  public  praise,  instruction  in  music,  pro- 
menades beyond  the  limits,  visits  to  their  femilies,  admission 
to  the  library,  gifts  of  tools  and  other  articles,  admission  as 
candidates  for  inscription  on  the  list  of  honour,  insoriptioB 
on  the  list  of  honour,  which  is  a  list  made  up  quarterly  and 
bung  up  in  one  of  the  principal  rooms  of  the  institution :  in 
addition  to  these  rewards  to  individuals  the  direotcnris  author** 
ized  to  award  collective  rewards  to  the  divisions  and  seetmis 
which  are  distinguished  by  good  behaviour,  and  count  (he 
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greateiit  relntive  number  of  indcriptions  on  the  list  of  honour : 
the  only  collecfive  reward  ttiat  I  heard  spoken  of  is  the  cus- 
tody of  the  standard  of  the  colony,  i^hich  is  entrusted  to  the 
best  behaved  division.  The  punishments  in  use  are  repri* 
mand  private  or  public^  exclusion  from  play^  exclusion  from 
music,  forced  march  irith  or  without  handcuffs^  and  with 
or  without  reduction  to  a  bread  and  water  diet^  loss  of  confi- 
dential employment,  erasion  from  the  list  of  honour,  cellular 
oonflnement.  No  punishment  is  inflicted  on  the  instant,  the 
culprit  is  simply  told  that  he  will  be  reported,  and  the  case  is 
brought  before  the  council,  which  is  held  every  evening  by 
the  director  and  his  assistants,  after  all  parties  have  had  ample 
time  for  cooling  down :  every  instance  of  punishment  is  re- 
gistered. You  will  hardly  believe  it,  but  during  the  whole  of 
the  year  1853,  on  an  average  population  of  more  than  500 
colonists,  there  were  only  160  inflictions  of  punishment,  65 
of  which  were  for  mere  infractions  of  discipline.  A  solemn 
assembly  of  the  whole  colony  is  held  once  a  month,  at  which 
the  awarding  of  recompences,  and  the  administration  of  re- 
monstrances, is  gone  through  with  much  form. 

M.  Pol  has  strong  objections  to  the  punishment  by  cellular 
confinement,  which  is  so  highly  thought  of  at  Mettray  :  M. 
Pol  considers  that  the  prisoner  joes  nothing  but  brood  over 
his  own  evil  thoughts :  M  De  Metz  finds  that  the  salutary 
reflection  that  is  forced  upon  him  makes  him  reconsider  the 
error  of  his  ways  :  perhaps  the  difference  may  be  that  at  Met* 
tray,  where  the  employ^  are  numerous,  even  the  prisoners  in 
cell  can  be  well  looked  after,  whilst  the  very  limited  number 
of  employ^  renders  that  somewhat  difficult  at  Buysselede. 
"  How  do  you  cure  idleness  P"  I  asked  of  M.  Blanchard  at 
Mettray.  He  replied,  "  when  I  find  a  boy  will  not  exert  him- 
self notwithstanding  our  exhortations  and  the  example  of  his 
comrades,  I  tell  Irim  that  we  have  no  wish  to  make  him  work 
unless  he  tikes,  but  we  can^t  let  him  set  a  bad  example  to  the 
rest,  and  I  look  him  up  in  a  cell  with  access  to  an  airy  yard 
in  which  he  may  take  as  much  exercise  as  he  pleases :  he  has 
the  ssfme  meals  as  if  he  was  at  liberty,  but  whilst  prisoners 
for  other  ofiences  are  compelled  to  do  their  share  of  work,  he 
is  rigidly  deprived  of  all  means  of  employing  himself :  he 
thinks  it  fine  fun  for  the  first  day,  but  he  soon  gets  tired  of 
it,  and  as  soon  as  he  chooses  to  ask  for  work  he  is  set  at  liberty : 
after  this  he  very  seldom  relapses  into  idleness.'' 

Pull  of  the  success  of  this  treatment  at  Mettray,  I  asked  M. 
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Pol,  ''  Don'c  yon  apply  ediuhir  oonfinenent  as  a  remedj  for 
idlenoM?"  "Never,  said  he,  ''it  is  the  very  wwafc  thing 
yoa  could  do :  when  I  find  a  boy  is  downright  idle,  I  tell  him 
that  all  inea  are  fallible,  perhaps  he  is  right  and  I  am  wrong, 
perhaps  idleness  is  the  right  thing  and  industry  wrong,  and 
that  I  have  no  wish  to  make  him  work  against  his  will,  boi 
that  I  can't  let  him  stand  in  the  way  ol  the  woikmen,  he 
must  sit  somewhere  where  be  won't  be  in  tbe  wa^ :  so  I  gel 
a  chair,  and  make  him  sit  doing  nothing  in  the  middle  of  the 
workshop  in  which  his  companions  are  all  lustily  at  work : 
this  treatment  for  a  very  few  hours  brings  him  to  his  senses.** 

''How  do  you  punish  idleness P*  asked  I  a  few  days 
afterwards,  at  the  reformatory  institution  at  Bedhill  in  the 
conntv  of  Surrey.  "  Idleness  is  its  own  punishment  here,** 
was  tne  reply :  ''  we  allow  a  small  pecumarf  leoompense  for 
work  done,  so  that  an  industrions  boy  will  earn  from  8d.  to 
Is.  a  week^  and  is  allowed  to  take  Id.  of  it  out  in  treacle : 
three  times  a  week  the  dinner  is  soet  dumpling,  which  the 
boys  are  very  fond  of  with  treacle,  and  if  a  hoy  is  idle  he  has 
no  penny  to  buy  treacle  with.''  Thus  it  seems  that  morals 
as  well  as  medicine  have  their  allopathy,  their  homCBopathy, 
and  their  hydropathy. 

We  did  not  see  the  InfirnVary,  for  it  contained  no  patient  at 
the  time  of  our  visit ;  the  attendance  upon  tiie  sick  is  not  by 
sisters  of  charity  but  by  the  colonists  themselves,  that  being 
one  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  chiefs  and  onderehieb. 

We  did  not  see  the  cemetery,  the  weather  was  too  rainy  for 
us  to  go  there,  or  into  the  farm,  but  the  iact  of  there  being  a 
cemetery  assigned  for  the  burial  of  deceased  officers  and 
colonists  exercises  an  important  influence.  In  France  and 
Belgium,  as  elsewhere,  the  mortal  remains  of  tbe  dead  pauper 
are  buried  out  of  the  sight  of  tbe  sufrivors  wfth  no  gMt 
ceremony  t  a  few  deal  boards  and  shoveUbls  of  quick  me, 
and  a  hurried  formnk  in  a  dead  language  gabMed  over  with 
HtUe  8ympathy,*--saoh  are  the  earth  to  earth  and  dust  to  dual 
of  the  poor  wretch  that  dies  in  prison,  and  there  are  not  want- 
ing persons  who  consider  that  it  is  quite  enough*  Not  so 
thought  the  founders  of  Mettray :  not  so  thought  M.  Dttcjp^ 
tioQX  and  the  Belgium  government.  It  was  a  noble  inspiratioQ 
that  led  MM  de  GourtoUes  and  de  Mets,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, to  include  iu  ttieir  arrangements  one  of  those  sotenm 
sepulchral  gardens  which  I  never  see  without  being  reminded 
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of  the  Q«rm»n  word  for  isemeterj,  Gottar  Arkner  (SocKs  Acre) : 
there,  from  the  very  first,  at  the  end  of  the  principal  aveniie, 
was  prepared  the  tomb  in  which  are  already  deposited  the 
honoured  remains  of  M.  de  CoorteiHes,  fulfilling,  as  far  as 
human   foresight  could    contribute  thereto,   the  aspiration 
expressed  so  fervently  in  his  last  wiU,  *'  With  them  would  I 
live,  wi^  them  would  I  die,  with  them  would  I  rise  again  :** 
the  same  tomb  in  which,  when  the  spirit  of  the  just  man  is 
called  to  its  reward,  the  remains  of  M.  de  Metz  are  to  be 
deposited,  by  the  side  of  those  of  his  friend,  whilst  all  around 
arise  in  severe  serenity,  the  plants  and  headstones  that  mark 
the  last  earthly  resting  places  of  the  officers  and  colonists  who 
have  died  in  the  institution.    A  gentleman  of  the  French 
bar  gives  an  account  of  the  funeral  of  a  colonisd  which  took 
place  during  his  visit,  with  all  the  imposing  oeremoby  of  a  pro* 
cession  headed  by  the  clergy,and  the  emblems  of  the  Boman  Ca* 
tholie  ebureh,and  made  solemn  by  thecadenoe  of  funerealmusic. 
It  is  said  that  no  single  act  of  forethought  or  kindness  had  so 
powerfiil  an  effect  in  winning  the  Sections  of  the  survivors, 
ae  the  first  fanaral :  there  could  be  no  suspicion  of  interested 
motives  in  caring  for  the  dead :  ''  It  is  true  then  that  tfaqr 
value  us  for  ourselves,"  was  the  general  observation  i  '^  theV 
don't  shovel  our  dead  bodies  into  a  hole  with  quiek  lime. 
I  have  already  mentioned  we  did  not  see  the  cemetery  at 
fiuysselede,  but  I  believe  it  is  constructed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  attended  with  the  same  eSects. 

And  what  is  the  general  result  of  the  system  at  Buysselede? 

The  result  is  that  the  most  of  the  young  people  look  back  to  it 

as  their  home,  revisit  it  whenever  they  can,  and  always  find 

a  welcome  to  bed  and  board,  as  at  home ;  for  these  visits  of 

former  colonists  are  much  encouraged,  as  they  aie  found  to 

exeidseamost  sahitary  inflaence  on  those  that  are- still  in 

puj^Uage.    Though  the  average  period  of  detention  is  liitie 

more  than  a  year,  the  number  that  have  tdruedoub  ill  after  their 

being  placed  out  in  the  worid  seems  hithetto  to  be  about  5  per 

cent;  any  eon^parison  in  this  respeoti with,  tha  Eranoh  4nstitu«- 

tftona  would  however  be  fallacious>  for  ksa  than  one  half  of  1dm 

Be^ad  <k^louists  have  mminal  antecedents,   and  tbqr  are 

generally  placed  out  because  they^are  eansiderftd  fit  to  be  placed 

out^  and  not  merely  because  some  definite  period  of  detention 

has  arrived.    That  the  success  of  the  institution  at  Buysseledb 

has  been  most  complete  it  is  impossible  for  a  moment  to  deny ; 
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its  yoxmg  men  are  in  such  demand  that  the  farm  of  the  insti- 
tution itself  has  to  be  worked  with  youthful  hands  of  which 
the  viffour  hardly  comes  up  to  the  goodwill ;  and  all  this  is 
effected  at  so  small  a  cost,  indeed  necessity  is  here  as  elsewhere 
the  mother  of  invention,  if  the  parsimonious  farmers  and 
peasantry  of  Flanders  saw  their  youthful  poor  maintained  on 
the  same  footing  as  at  Mettray,  they  would  bum  the  building?, 
and  stone  the  director.  But  I  am  satisfied  that  in  the  long 
run  Mettray  will  be  found  the  cheaper  system ;  for,  as  I  have 
shown  in  my  description  of  that  establishment,  it  contains 
within  itself  the  elements  of  reproduction  :  it  would  be  invidi- 
ous to  cite  names  of  persons  as  being  qualified  to  succeed  M. 
De  Metz,  but  there  they  are,  selected,  trained,  exercised  for  the 
purpose  of  commanding  as  chiefs,  and  not  merely  assisting  as 
subalterns ;  much  of  the  extra  expense  is  caused  by  this  very 
element  in  the  system ;  and  the  nearer  approach  to  self  govern- 
ment through  a  body  of  elective  elder  brothers  will  make  the 
task  of  the  successor  all  the  easier ;  but  what  is  to  become  of 
Ruysselede  should  M.  Pol  be  removed  ?  Why  is  St.  Hubert^ 
the  other  great  Belgian  reformatory,  a  failure  ?  Is  some  one 
of  the  untiring  camels,  that  I  saw  performing  their  never-ending 
tasks  with  so  much  patience,  suddenly  to  be  endued  with  the 
vigour  and  paces  of  the  war  horse  ?  Go  to  Buysselede,  observe 
it  minutely,  study  it  carefully,  no  chapter  of  practical  wisdom 
will  better  repay  the  study,  out  beware  of  its  self-consuming 
penny  policy. 

From  Buysselede  we  went  to  the  girls  school  at  Beernero, 
which  is  conducted  by  sisters  of  charity,  under  the  same  direc- 
tor and  chaplain  as  the  boys^  establishment  at  Buysselede,  of 
which  it  is  in  fact  the  complement,  and  is  conducted  on  exactly 
the  same  plan  with  such  alterations  as  are  dictated  by  the 
difference  of  sex :  the  boys  do  themasoury,  joiners'  work,  and 
the  like  of  the  female  establishment,  and  the  girls  are  to  do  the 
washing  and  the  like  for  the  male  establishment.  The  supCT- 
intendent  sister  conducted  us  over  the  buildings,  which  were 
admirable  in  arrangement  and  of  the  most  sciupulous 
cleanliness  and  neatness ;  time  forbids  my  entering  into  details, 
but  the  only  points  for  criticism  that  the  scrutinising  eyes  of 
some  of  us  could  detect  were  the  use  of  the  same  room  as  refec- 
tory and  chapel,  and  the  absence  of  the  provisions  for  regular 
bathing  that  we  found  at  the  boys'  establishment.  The 
instruction   is  in   reading,  writing,   and  arithmetic,   sewing, 
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spinning,  knitting,  washing,  getting  up  linen,  simple  cottage 
cookery,  the  management  of  the  farm-yard  and  cow-house,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  kitchen  garden.  There  we  saw  them  all 
silently  at  work  learning  to  be  farm  servants,  and  in  due  time 
to  bless  the  homely  store  of  the  Plemish  peasant,  not  qualifying 
themselves  io  inundate  the  world  with  a  deluee  of  nursery 

gvernesses.  On  the  whole  they  looked  less  sprigntly  than  the 
ys ;  how  should  this  be  ?  Is  it  that  working  in  silence  is  less 
congenial  to  the  female  nature  ?  Or  has  the  fact  thai  they  have 
no  instrumental  music  something  to  do  with  it  P  It  is,  to  say  the 
leastj  a  singular  coincidence  that  of  all  the  reformatory  institu- 
tions which  I  have  visited,  those  only  can  be  said  to  be  absolutely 
successful  in  which  a  prominent  place  is  given  to  instrumentid 
music.  Is  not  the  secret  to  be  found  in  the  words  put  by  an 
acute  observer  of  human  nature  in  the  mouth  of  his  itinerant 
exhibitor  of  horsemanship — "  People  must  be  amused.  They 
can*t  be  always  a-Iearning,  nor  yet  they  can't  be  always  a  work- 
ing, they  am't  made  for  it.  i  on  must  have  us.  Squire.  Do 
the  wise  thing  and  the  kind  thing  too^  and  make  the  best  of 
us ;  not  the  worst."* 

Of  the  results  of  the  girls'  institution,  at  Beemem,  I  cannot 
speak,  for  it  has  only  just  been  established ;  but  with  all  my 
-omerence  of  creed^  I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  but  that  a 
blessing  will  attend  the  faithful  labors  of  those  unpretending 
sisters. 

I  must  reserve  for  some  other  occasion  my  visits  to  Sefor- 
matories  in  our  own  country.  I  can  assure  yon  that  private 
seal  has  made  some  glorious  beginnings  in  England,  but,  for 
want  of  legislative  sanction,  these  have  hitherto  worked  at 
great  disadvantage,  and  nevertheless,  with  great  success,  for  if 
at  Buysselede  the  demand  for  young  sailor-boys  exceeds  the 
supply,  so  at  Bed  Hill  the  demand  for  farm-servants  in  the 
colonies  exceeds  the  supply.  Our  Parliament  has,  in  the  act 
which  I  referred  to  at  the  oeginning  of  the  lecture,  taken  a  long 
step  in  support  of  the  movement,  and  no  one  can  now  pretend 
that  the  grand  undertaking  of  reclaiming  thousands  of  spirits 
run  to  waste  wants  the  sanction  of  the  law,  or  such  facilities 
as  mere  law  can  afford. 

There  is  the  law,  the  money  will  not  be  wanting.  Where  are 
the  men  ?  Let  no  persons  presume  to  say  **  we  are  the  men,'' 
without  counting  tne  cost,  without  feeling  the  mission.     Hard 
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work,  constant  anxiety,  small  pay,  no  promotion,  little  worldlj 
esteem,  a  life  spent  in  the  noiseless  routine  of  subordiuate 
duties,  and,  as  regards  temporal  prosperity,  continuing  and 
ending  just  where  it  began,  such  is  the  prospect;  ambition, 
love  of  distinction,  comfort,  wealth,  spirits  of  the  earth  earthj, 
will  find  no  resting  place  there :  but  I  cannot  believe  that  tbe 
land  of  Sunday  School  teachers  will  not  produce  also  some  of 
those  more  sublime  self-devotions  that  are  called  for  by  the 
work  that  we  are  at  last  thinking  to  take  in  hand. 

In  more  poetical  times  I  should  now  have  concluded  with 
some  classical  allusipn,  some  apposite  illustration  embodied  in 
immortal  verse,  some  fable  pregnant  with  its  moral.  But  at 
a  time  when  writers  are  found  who  can  speak  of  descriptions 
in  Homer  as  disgusting,  when  we  are  absolutely  bound  up  in 
facts,  facts,  all  facts,  nothing  but  facts,  I  will  conclude  with 
a  fact,  a  dry  fact,  a  fact  which  you  may  all  of  you  verify  ai 
six  o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  but  a  fact  pregnant  with  its 
moral. 

About  a  mile  to  the  E.,  perhaps  E.  S.  E.,  of  the  place  in 
which  I  am  addressing  you,  there  is  and  for  a  long  time  has 
been  a  large  factory,  but  not  for  one  of  the  staple  industries 
of  the  town,  it  is  in  fact  a  silk  milL  If  you  enquire  into  the 
history  of  that  mill,  you  will  find  that  formerly  in  preparing 
the  raw  silk  for  exportation  from  the  countries  in  which  the 
raw  silk  is  produced,  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  refuse 
which  was  thrown  away  as  useless.  It  occurred  however  to 
the  enterprising  mind  of  our  fellow  townsman-  that  even  this 
refuse  was  rich  in  silky  fibre,  the  extraction  of  which  might 
possibly  pay  :  he  tried  the  experiment  in  that  very  mill,  and 
carried  it  out  with  such  success  that  the  Italian  states,  in 
which  this  material  was  formeriy  thrown  away  as  refuse,  have 
now  imposed  a  duty  on  the  export,  and  such  of  you  as  visited 
the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851  can  answer  the  question,  whether 
tlie  spun  silk  of  our  friend  Mr.  Holdforth  was  second  to  anj 
other  in  that  vast  collection. 

My  friends,  let  but  the  j)roper  machinery  be  applied  by  the 
proper  hands,  and  of  the  very  refuse  of  our  population,  of  the 
youths  that  people  our  prisons,  that  infest  our  streets,  that 
desecrate  our  sabbaths,  you  will,  by  God's  blessing,  work  up  a 
large  proportion  into  fair  average  members  of  those  most 
important  branches  of  society,  the  hardy,  intelligent  emigrant, 
the  skilful  sturdy  mariner,  the  bold  industrious  peasant. 


QUARTERLY  RECORD  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  RE- 
FORMATORT  SCHOOLS  ANT)  OF  PRISON  DIS- 
CIPLINK 

Report  on  Agricultural  Colonies,  read  at  the  International 
Meeting  of  Charity,  by  M*  Demeiz,  Honorary  Councillor  of 
the  Imperial  Court  of  Paris. 

Something  woald  have  been  found  wanting  in  the  "Universal 
Exhibition,"  if,  together  with  the  products  of  human  induAtry,  which 
have  been  coUectM  in  this  vast  assemblage  from  the  different  parts  of 
the  world  to  invite  the  admiration  of  all,  and  solicit  the  rewards  of  the 
State,  we  had  neglected  to  exhibit,  in  some  wav,  the  treasures  of 
that  inventive  charity,  the  duty  of  exercising  which  is,  fVom  day  to 
day,  better  understood  and  more  actively  practised. 

Among  the  establishments  for  beneficent  purposes  which  should  at- 
tract public  attention,  the  International  Reunion  of  Charity  could  not 
feSX  to  indicate  agricultural  colonies,  and  it  has  been  pleased  to 
confide  to  us  the  care  of  causing  the  utilitv  of  these  mstitutions 
to  be  appreciated,  of  explaining  now  they  nave  been  established 
among  us,  what  are  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  their  develop- 
ment, and,  finally,  by  what  laws  the^  are  regulated. 

Agricultural  colonies  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  population  they  contain.  Establisl)- 
ments  under  the  first  head  are  open  to  orphans,  to  deserted 
cluldren,  and  sometimes  to  poor  children :  those  under  the  second, 
contain  young  detenues.  Some  of  these  asylums,  very  few  in 
number  however,  may  be  considered  as  of  a  mixed  character,  and 
receive  indiscriminately,  orphans,  deserted  children,  and  young  de- 
tenues. 

The  idea  of  occupying  in  labours  of  husbandry,  children  whom 
desertion,  evil  dispositions,  or  bad  examples,  expose,  without  defence, 
to  the  dangers  wnich  surround  them  in  theffreat  centres  of  popula- 
tion is  one  of  long  standing.  The  moral  influence  of  agriculture 
was  recoffuised  at  an  earn  period — antiquity  proclaimed  it  by 
the  moutn  of  Cato:  *'He  who  tills  the  earth,"  said  this 
saffe,  **  thinks  not  of  doing  evil."  The  labourer,  it  is  true,  re- 
ceives but  a  small  salary,  but  he  knows  neither  the  excitements  which 
beset  the  oworier  of  the  cities,  nor  the  expensive  habits  which  swal- 
low  up,  and  render  useless,  a  larger  remuneration,  nor  those  frequent 
failures  of  employment  which  so  often  expose  him  to  a  destitution 
very  indifferently  provided  for,  owin^  to  his  want  of  fore-thought. 
I  do  not  insist  much  on  this  point ;  it  is  a  truth,  so  incontestible,  and 
80  triumphantly  proved  already,  that  I  feel  we  need  not  dwell  on  it 
fiorther. 

It  is  to  the  charitable  efforts  of  Pestalozzi  that  we  owe  the  founda- 
tion of  the  first  agricultural  colonies.  In  1775,  this  excellent  man 
opened  at  Neuhoff,  in  the  canton  of  Argau,  for  poor  and  deserted 
cnildren,  an  institution  of  which  husbandry  and  the  employments 
connected  with  it  formed  the  basis;  but  his  establishment,  always 
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surrounded  by  untoward  circumstances,  successiTely  remoTed  to 
Stana,  to  fierthond,  and  finally  to  Yverdun,  could  nowhere  find  die 
conditions  of  a  prosperous  existence.  FeUenberg,  tbe  friend  of  the 
poor,  followed  in  tbe  foot  steps  of  Pestalozzi,  ana  adopted  bis  views. 
He  was  more  fortunate  tban  bis  predecessor :  the  institution  which  be 
founded  in  1779,  at  Hofwyl,  near  Berne,  saw  prosperous  days,  and 
shortly  after,  Vebrli,  who  was  trained  in  his  school,  gave  an  impulse  of 
skill  and  energy  to  ^ose  ioBtitutlons  of  which  we  are  now  treating. 
At  tbe  present  day  they  are  spread  all  over  Switzerland,  and  there 
are  few  cantons  which  do  not  possess,  at  least,  one.  Among  them  it 
is  only  just  to  mention  the  school  of  Carra,  which  owes  it«  existence 
to  Yehrli,  and  dates  from  1820 ;  the  colony  of  Bachtelen  or^nized 
in  1840  by  M.  Kuratli,  and  later  still,  that  of  Garance  of  which  M. 
Aubanel  laid  the  foundation,  and  which  he  has  not  ceased  to  aid  and 
support  by  his  great  experience. 

jEngland  followed  close  on  Switzerland  in  this  work  of  regenera- 
tion. In  1788  the  Philajithropic  Society  attempted  to  intiate  a 
penitential  colony,  the  success  of  which  was  unhappily  of  short  dura- 
tion. In  1820  an  asylum  was  opened  at  Stretton  which  has  recently 
ceased  to  exist ;  and  at  an  epoch  nearer  to  our  own  time,  the  English 
government  established  tbe  penitentiary  of  Parkburst.  Latterly^  many 
private  institutions  have  been  founded  to  meet  the  same  wants,  and 
among  others^  Bed  Hill,  to  which  we  can  hardly  give  all  the  praise  it 
deserves. 

The  colonies  of  Holland  are  well  knownj  our  notice  of  them  will 
be  brief.  It  was  in  1818  that  Qeneral  Van  Den  Bosch  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  *Netherland  Society  of  Beneficence,' and  collected 
adult  mendicants  and  vagabonds  into  its  vast  agricultural  asylums. 
Two  years  after,  in  1820,  destitute  children  and  orphans  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  institution  of  Veenbunizen.  If  tbe  Nether  land 
Society  has  not  produced  all  the  good  effects  which  were  at  first  ex- 
pected, we  must  not  forget  that  it  was  the  first  to  direct  attention 
to  the  means  of  relieving  the  unfortunate,  and  that  from  its  origin 
to  the  year  1848,  it  has  supported  and  sheltered  no  less  than  49,000 
individuals.* 

The  colonies  of  Belgium  did  not,  in  the  bennning,  present  any 
more  fiivorable  results,  but  since  that  time  uiis  state  of  things 
we  know  is  changed,  and  among  the  institutions  which  are 
highly  successful  at  this  day,  we  may  venture  to  name  Ruysselede 
under  the  admirable  direction  of  our  distinguished  fellow  laborer 
M.  Ducpetiaux,  and  which  may  be  considered  a  model  establish- 
ment. 

In  1838  when  we  proceeded  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  penitentiary  system,  there  were,  m  that  country,'only 
some  agricultural  ateliers  for  the  reformation  of  the  young,  and 
these  were  on  a  very  confined  scale. 

*  We  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  all  the  good  which  ia  being  effected 
at  the  present  time  in  an  agricnltural  colony,  founded  in  Holhmd  by  the 
efforts  of  M.  Suringard,  and  to  which  this  genuine  apostle  of  charity  has 
been  pleased  to  give  the  name  of  the  '*  Aether  land  Mettratf,'^ 
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If  Franoe  has  been  backward  in  engaskig  in  this  career,  we  mnat 
acknowledge  that  she  has  made  rapid  progress.  Though  she 
did  not  initiate  the  ideat  she  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  per« 
feet  it,  to  bring  it  into  liffht  and  ^ve  it  expansion.  All  Eu- 
rope now  looks  to  the  beneficent  institutions  wnich  are  daily  in- 
creasing amongst  n%  and  to  those  countries  where  the  early 
attempts  proved  unsuccessful*  ours  now  serve  for  instruction^ 
and  freouently  as  models. 

The  nrst  agricultural  colonies  founded  in  France  are  those  of 
Neuhoff  and  Mesnil  Saint-Firmin :  both  date  from  1828.  The  first 
is  a  small  Protestant  establishment  which  has  never  exceeded  very 
humble  limitsi  but  which  has  not  done  less  good,  notwithstand- 
ing. The  second  was  organized  by  the  seal  of  the  worthy  Bf .  Bazin, 
one  of  our  most  learned  agriculturists.  At  first  be  received  the 
children  of  the  poor,  but  their  destitution  was  so  extensive  that 
he  was  obliged  to  give  up  this  class  of  individuals*  Under  these 
circumstances  the  Society  of  Adoption  for  orphans  and  foundlings, 
which  is  at  this  day  in  prosperous  action,  was  founded  in  1843b 
These  attempts  have  been  successful  t  we  muat  however  bear  in 
mind  that  it  was  in  1630,  a  new  era  of  extenuon  and  pr<^ress  com- 
menced for  agricultural  colonies.  In  that  year  an  industriiQ  and  agri- 
cultural establishment  was  organized  at  Marseilles  by  M.  TAbbl 
Fessjaux,  to  whom  that  city  is  indebted  for  many  other  works  of 
charity ;  and  also  the  institution  of  Mettrav,  founded  by  the  SociSt^ 
Patemelle  under  the  j^residencv  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Gasparm.  These 
are  reformatory  colonies  intended  for  younff  criminalt,  and  the  first 
which  have  been  established  on  a  large  scale  in  this  country. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  results  produced  by  these  institutions,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  the  evil  state  of  things  they  were  intended  to 
remedy. 

Prior  to  these  establishments,  the  child  whe  was  pronounced  *  not 
guilty'  was  remanded  to  prison,  and,  though  confined  in  a  quarter  se- 
parated from  the  other  detenues,  'tis  true,  was  subjected  to  the  same 
regimen  as  the  most  hardened  prisoners.  In  the  interior  of  a  prison 
he  could  be  taught  none  but  a  handicraft  calling,  which  ooliged 
him  at  the  end  of  his  confinement  to  go  swell  the  working  popula- 
tion employed  in  our  manufactures,  and  share  its  vices  and  dangers. 
These  diildren,  mostly  of  a  feeble  constitution,  ended  by  falling  ill  in 
the  vitiated  air  of  the  workshops  of  our  prbons.  They  also  proved 
unfit  for  military  service ;  and  '  the  tribute  of  blood,'  as  it  is  called, 
the  heaviest  of  all  tributes,  fell  on  the  good  son  who  was  the  honor 
of  his  family,  and  oftentimes  its  only  stay. 

Life  in  the  fields  supplies  a  remedy  for  all  the  evils  we  have  specified. 
Vigorous  exercise  m  the  open  air  strengthens  the  body ;  and  the 
spectacle  of  the  beauties  of  nature  excites  in  the  human  heart  a  pro^ 
found  sentiment  of  admiration  and  gratitude  towards  the  Creator ; 
A  poet  has  said,  '  God  made  the  country  and  man  made  the  town.' 
The  most  correct  opinions  have  at  all  times  met  with  some 
opposition,  and  the  system  of  correctional  colonies  cannot  ex- 
pect to  escape  censure.  'It  is  only  necessary,'  it  is  said,  'to 
nave  infringed  the  laws,  to  ensure  your  sympathies;  and  among 


SO  many  ehiidreti  thci  have  4  jiM  obkii  to  the  sttoctmr  df  ;fo^ 
oharity,  you  always  select  those  filio  meieit  it  the  leaiii'  ' 

.  Nowia  the  first  place  we  ^aMert|  that  the  bt;)ecf  of  .<idl6taiet 
foiinded  to  young  criwiiials  is  not  to  assure  them  a  condition  of 
comfort,  but  to  prevent  them  from  farther  depravation.  ,  It  is  a 
aerioiiS  osisteke  to  beKeve  in  the  pleAsiires  of  agtictdturalKfe  : .  ills  on 
the  contrary  particularly  severe  t  it  obliges  the  husbandman  to  brav^ 
the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons,  and  to  endiire  the  fatigues  6f  long 
and  painful  labor.  in  winter  helteto  stru^le  against  the  severity 
of  cold ;  in  summer  against  exhaustion,  the  result  of  excessive  heat : 
hence  we  so  often  see  &ld  labour  deserted  for  handicraft  work.  In 
proof  of  our  assertion^  we  can  affirm  that  we  have  very  rarely  met 
with  a  child  just  brought  to  the  colony  from  the  maisom  centre^, 
who  at  first  has  not  expreesed  a  wish  to  return  to  his  formor 
condition.  

*  But/  it  is  said  again, '  these  children  are  better  treated  in  ^ose 
asylums  than  in  their  own  famitles.'  Gentlemen,  there  are  famifiei 
(such  as  these)  where  they  perish  of  hunger)  Let  us  deplore  the 
miseries  which  we  cannot  relieve,  and  not  be  instrumental  m  re-pro* 
ducing  them.  For  the  rest,  let  us  listen  to  the  words  of  the 
legislator  in  order  to  fix  public  attention  on  the  regimen  wlych 
should  be  adopted  for  the  population  of  agricultural  colonies. 

These  Bre  the  terms  in  which  M.  €ortfe,{the  Beporter  of  the  Uw 
cenceming  young  detenues,  expresses  himself  :— 

*'  Who,  in  general,  are  those  children*  that  even  before  the  mx  of 
diflcernmtot,  nave  oH^nded,  and ' incuri^ed' th6  rigor  oftheUw? 
They  are  for  the  greater  pairt,  young  creatures  destitute  of  any  kind 
of  home  education:  some  are  boni  (^  miserable  JMurents  whoh^re 
truned  them  to  beggary,  and  very  often  even  to  theft  and  robbery,^, 
others,  sprung  from  parents  who  ate  regardless  of  their  parental; 
duties,  or  entirely  absorbed  by  their  daily  ocoopations ;  or  who  let. 
their  children  wander  about  the  streets,  and  who,  in  default  of  mon|. 
restraint,  abandon  themselves  to  the  most  pernicious  infiueucea^ 
What  is  wanting  to  these  unhappy  chfldr^  ?  A  home  which  wift 
imbue  them  betimes  with  honest  fbdings  and  monil  and  religiouf 
aspirations.' 

**  It  is  then  '  a  home*  which  is  necessarv  to  confrr  on  tben(i.  In' the 
bosom  of  an  establishment  where  just  and  benevolent  teacker^^know 
how  to  join  to  strict  regularity  of  discipline,  that  goodness  of  heart 
that  attracts  and  attaches,  and  that  exalted  morality  which  Ogives  a 
relish  for  integrity,  and  confers  a  power  of  contracting  honest  Ekbtts. 

*<  Now  what  is  wanting  in  a  moral  and  physical  point  of  View,  to 
those  children  to  whom  idleness  has  given  an  evil  bent, whose  passions 
have  been  developed  at  an  early  age,  to  whom  their  parentii,  subject 
themselves  to  ail  kinds  of  misery,  have  communicated  a  vitiated 
being*  a  constitution  inftscted  by  the  germs  of  serious  maladies  7  To 
give  a  right  direction  to  their  passions,  to  restore  calmness  to  their 
minds,  and  imbue  them  with  amiable  desires  and  pious  aspirations, 
to  purify  their  blood,  and  impart  robust  health  to  their  bodies,  tbey 
need  air,  life  in  the  open  fields,  peaceful  habits,  aqd  the  at^mythanl 
ing  labour  of  the  husbandman/' 
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Here  we  .find  the-  |/9gudator  prodiumiQg  the  adyantagea  of 
field  labors  for  the  jouog  deteouea*  and  urgiBg  the  founding 
of  agricultural  colonies  in  order  to  receive  them.  Even  before  the 
estaolishxxient  of  coloniest  ii^provemenls  had  been  introducedi  whidi 
we  feet  it  our  dutj  to  partipuli^riae. 

M,^  Lucasi  inspector  generi^  of  prisons^  had  conceived  the  bHiero- 
lent  Idea  of  promoting  the  fbondation  of  a  Patroniu^e  8ociet/  at 
l^ar is  for  juvenile  offenders.  It  was  definitely  estabushed  in  June 
1S33,  under  the  direction  of  a  man  as  eminent  for  merit  as  oharitj* 
M.  Beranger  (de  la  Drome.*) 

'  This  work  produced  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of 
ihe  relapsed.  Among  the  means  emi^ojed,  we  may  particolarlj 
mention  conditional  liberation. 

The  placing  out  of  the  liberated  detenues  was  not  without  its 
^fficulties.  Besides  that  they  had  rarely  acauired  in  their  business 
a  degree  of  skill  sufficient  to  place  them  in  toe  class  of  good  wbrk- 
inen,  they  inspired  the  heads  of  ateliers  who  were  aoquaiated  with 
theii' antecedentSj  with  not  unTeasonable  mistrust;  for  these  did  not 
fbel  themselves  qualified  to  subdue  t^ie  vicious  inclinations  orevildia- 
^sitions  which  might  reappear  in  their  young  aaziliaries^  freshly 
liberated,  and  of  whose  pertect  reformation  there  was  cause  to  doubt. 

The  Society  of  Patronage  obtained  permission  from  le  Mimstre 
de  rinterieur,  that  the  young  detenues  who  during  their  sojourn  at 
Hre  penitentiary  of  Boouette  had  ezhil^ited  proofs  of  amendment, 
should  be  put  in  a  condition  of  provisional  liber ty»  but  on  this  ihider- 
^anding,  that  at  the  first  serious  tx'anagrescdon,  it  shoold  be  legal 
to'recaf  them  on  a  ministerial  order,  without  any  judicial  formality, 
Aid  at  the  simple  request  of  the  Society  of  Patronage. 
"'This  measure  has  produced  the  most  satisfactory  effects.  In 
consequence  of  ity  places  have  been  more  easily  obtained,  employers 
les$  backward,  and  apprentices  more  subqiissive*  It  also  enji)le8  us 
to  repress  certain  blameworthy  actions  which  unhappily  elndie  die 
atithoritv  of  magistrates  i^i4  pujbiic  punishinent»  For  instance^  with 
i&>  drunkenness  is  no  excuse  when  it  leads  to  the  comniesion  at  an 
act  declared  culpable  by  the  law,  but  in  itself  it  is  not  considered 
an  offence ;  and  there  are  many  other  acts  which  outrage  morality, 
butyet  are  unpunishable  by  laws. 

"Who  but  can  feel»  after  this  simple  explanation*  the  salutary 
in19uence  which  the  system  of  provisional  liberty  might  exercise  over 
adult  criminals,  instead  of  absolute  pardons  which  those  who  profit 
by  them  too  frequently  abuse. 

The  following  is  what  we  thousght  expedient  to  say  on  this  subject, 
in  a  work  published  b v  us  in  183S,  on  the  penitentiary  systam. 

"The  work  of  reform  will  not  be  complete  till  wecanassuve 
to  the  discharged  pridoi^er  a  means'  of  turning  his  good  inten- 
tions to  account,  and  can  offer  sufficient  guaranties  to  those  persons 
who  consent  to  employ  him 

I ,*MM       .  tJ ; • ^ 

^  Seetlie  report  of  M.  Lacfwrqne  on  the  Societies  of  Pktronage,  in  . 
which  w;^  iM  Ibund  arranged  in  a  most  complete  form,  the  history  of 
theie  institutions  (^Annalea  de  la  Charite,  Juin  \Stf5), 
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"  The  number  of  individuftlfly  who  have,  been  liberated  and  lave 
again  relapsed,  b  considerable  ;  but  we  could  hardly  expect  it  should 
be  otherwise.  In  the  present  state  of  the  law,  the  transition  finmi 
restraint  to  freedom  is  too  abrupt ;  and  if  we  desire  that  the  nevly- 
ireed  man  should  persevere  in  the  good  resolutions  whioh  he  has 
adopted,  he  must  make  a  trial  of  liberty  under  certiun  restrictioiis. 

**  Provisional  freedom,  substituted  m  certain  cases  for  absolale 
pardon,  can  alone  furnish  a  hope  of  solving  a  problem  hitherto 
considered  insoluble..  It  is,  in  fact,  the  sole  means  of  arrinng  at  a 
composition  between  the  unhappy,  but  legitimate  mistrust  of  society, 
and  the  necessity  of  procuring  employment  for  those  withwhommitery 
and  need  are  sufficient  to  annul  the  effects  of  the  best  reformatoiy 
system,  and  who,  despite  amelioration  acquired  with  labour,  will  be 
infallibly  thrown  back  on  crime  by  the  rejection  of  societjf  if  they 
cannot  nnd  means  to  support  existence." 

England  has  already  adopted  this  measure ;  but  we  have  reason  to 
fear  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  its  application  has  not  been  made 
with  all  the  precautions  which  might  be  desirable. 

We  have  been  made  acquainted  with  a  similar  project,  elaborated 
with  the  ereatest  care,  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  approbation 
of  the  legislature  in  Belgium,  and  from  which  there  is  reason  to 
expect  the  happiest  results. 

The  Society  of  Patronage  which  had  already  done  so  much  to  im- 
prove the  moral  condition  of  young  detenues^did  not  consider  its  task 
as  yet  accomplished ;  it  procured  the  nomination  of  a  commission 
in  order  to  collect  all  the  documents  calculated  to  produce  a  still 
more  satisfactory  state  of  things.  The  members  of  tne  Societv  were 
pleased  to  request  us  to  make  part  of  this  commission ;  and  from 
the  beginning,  all  those  who  composed  it,  when  seeking  the  naeans 
of  reforming  juvenile  offenders,  were  unanimous  in  Sie  choice  of 
agriculture.  Indeed  if  it  is  necessary  as  we  have  above  hinted, 
to  employ  in  field  labor  orphans  without  family  or  means  of 
support,  how  much  more  necessary  still,  is  a  country  life  for  those 
who  have  already  given  way  before  the  evil  influences  which  ac- 
company a  residence  in  large  towas. 

But  as  soon  as  the  commission  determined  to  pass  from  theory  to 
practice,  and  to  arrange  a  plan  for  an  agricultural  colony,  their  en- 
oarrassment  commenced,  and  they  felt  that  they  were  not  prepared 
with  sufficient  knowledge  on  the  subject.  They  commissioned  two 
of  their  members  to  study  on  the  spot,  the  Colonies  of  Belgium  and 
Holland,  and  thev  selected  for  this  purpose^  the  late  lamented 
Leon  Faucher  ana  myself. 

This  took  place  about  eighteen  years  ago.  It  was  known  that 
the  experiments  made  in  the  countries  above  mentioned  had  not  been 
successful.  The  Dutch  colonies  were  dragging  on  a  languishing 
existence,  and  making  enormous  sacrifices  for  a  very  indifl^ent 
return ;  and  the  Belgian  colonies  exliibited  still  more  disastrous 
results.  So  we  did  not  proceed  to  these  countries  to  look  for  models, 
but  we  were  in  hopes  to  learn  some  useful  ]ess<»ns.  We  are  no  less 
indebted  to  him  wno  indicates  hidden  rocks,  than  to  him  wb<i  points 
out  the  safe  channel. 
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From  the  first  we  were  aware  of  an  important  fact.  All  the  colonies 
had  been  established  on  heaths,  or  on  barren  land.  The  founders 
seemed  to  have  had  it  more  at  heart,  to  brine  the  land  into  cultiyation 
than  to  win  the  worker  over  to  the  love  of  labour.  This  idea  of  the 
reclaiming  the  soil  bj  the  aid  of  arms  hitherto  useless,  employed 
in  colonies,  we  acknowledge  to  be  very  seductive,  and  at  first  sight 
to  appear  very  just ;  the  culture  of  a  stubborn  soil  by  such  means 

STes/aata  an  aoproj^riate  penal  picture  ;  it  makes  men  useful  whose 
ves  hitherto  have  mflicted  only  trouble  or  danger  on  the  State,  and  on 
whom  it  is  but  reasonable  to  impose  the  severest  labours.  We  should 
have  nothing  to  oppose  to  this  theory,if  the  question  merely  concerned 
men  who  have  merited  severe  punishment,  and  if  the  colonies  of 
which  we  speak  had  their  punishment  alone  in  view ;  but  it  seems  to 
be  forgotten  that  their  principal  object  is  the  mor^  transforma* 
tion  of  the  unhappy  beings  whom  they  receive. 

We  must  expect  failure,  if  we  entrust  bad  land  to  ill-disposed 
labourers ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  believing,  that  the  sterility 
of  the  soil  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  ill  success  of  the 
colonies  of  Belgium  and  Holland. 

In  order  to  create  the  habit  and  relish  of  labour,  in  those  whom 
dissipation,  indolence,  or  laziness  has  reduced  to  utter  destitution, 
it  is  essential  that  this  labour  should, at  least,  offer  some  attrac- 
tion; and  that  prompt  and  satisfactory  results  should  recompense  and 
encourage  their  ill  •sustained  efforts.  And  how  often  may  we 
not  apply  these  considerations  which  are  true  as  far  as  adults  are.  con- 
cerned, with  stiU  more  justice  to  the  child  whose  wandering  imagin- 
ation can  neither  foresee  nor  patiently  wait,  whose  ardour  so  easily 
roused  is  as  easily  depressed,  and  whose  entire  future  is  limited  by 
•  to-morrow  r 

"  To  deseive  to  be  sent  here,"  said  a  Belgian  colonist  to  me 
one  day,  with  an  accent  of  despair,  *'  one  need  have  killed  his  father 
and  mother ;  there  is  not  a  olade  of  grass  which  has  not  cost  a 
drop  of  sweat."  Now  does  any  one  reaUy  believe  that  it  is  by 
exciting  such  repugnance,  such  hatred,  we  can  hope  to  win  over  long 
resisting,  obstinate  natures  to  the  love  of  labour  ? 

The  Administration  seems  to  approve  the  opinions  we  have  just 
now  advanced,  and  we  have  taken  care  not  to  overlook  so  important 
a  testimony.  The  government  has  lately  resolved  to  found 
penal  colonies  in  Corsica  for  adults;  and  too  much  praise 
cannot  be  given  to  such  a  measure.  It  has  already  initiated 
this  useful  project,  and  we  have  seen,  with  very  lively  satisfaction, 
that  it  has  selected  lands  remarkable  for  their  fertility,  for  an 
experiment  so  worthy  of  public  attention. 

To  return  to  our  researches  in  Belgium  and  Holland.  We 
were  not  long  in  confirming  our  previous  opinion,  that  we  had 
nothing  to  learn  from  the  establishments  of  these  countries.  M. 
LeoA  Faucher  was  obliged  to  return  to  Paris,  and  I  was  left  alone 
to  continue  the  search.  This  was  to  terminate  at  Hamburg,  where 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  found  the  solution  of  the  problem 
which  we  had  in  ohargpe  to  study.  It  was  near  the  village  of  Horn, 
in  a  fertile  and  picturesque  country,  and  on  the  slope  of  «a  eminence 


ca^iion  tb  visit  Ifb^  t-^ofi&torf  scfiddP  cktl^ 'fb^^  Ibftlihe  Haidi/ 
1  tiiir  hot  panse  to  d<^cHb»'  thfe  'tooW-  <*ti4bfM6b :  «MftbMslf<< 
^int,  and  which,  sfiic'e  inj  \W,  hfcft  fbcerved  <c<)toi^Ml)fc  ttddiiioftti 


thi-eateirfrig"  to  peWeirt/ of  liad  ah'feaajf'  perwrtwl:"*  Thir  ^)(UttK 
founder  had  sought  the  means  of  reform  in  the  "  emrit  dtfimMtk^ 
He  endeavimrtd  to  iJceJte  U  'tftw^  j^fttfftj^  ifieirai^fftoM  timt 
and  heahhy  emotfons  trhich  home  Itimrence  ^iW  fMk  Mid  4»lMl 
had  never  been  Mt,  x^'  UgLdh^eafotgbtt^hf^attew^mrmdlM 
children.'  '  *'''  •■'■'i  •  -f  '->  -.;  .->♦  mP  ot  ^  to-  e-  / 
'  The  6o1onii^  #er^  divided 'fnt«^#r6tiM'«(#  tw^vk' Wiofi  iMi^^ 
being  called  a  familr;  This  title*  wii^  ^tiikl«''«yi^lSi#  b&d  o# 
IntitHate  affeetfon  ahd  kindfiness  vr%ich  hiU'ht^Hl^mlbl^drjSMhtf 
Its  tnemhers.'To  each  of  these --fkmfflMWte''i(pp««iM«ti^ilk^ 
or  rsifher  gurde,  whom  the  children  'tailed  fhlw  l^birf*-  E«d\ 
fkxDilj  inhabitisd  a  separate  little  hotise,  constt^flc^f^^  bytbd^tiAndira^ 
ita  own  members,  and  divided  from  the  '&«4{g;%bdUflilgf '1»M  t^ 
eardens  or  orchards.  Fotrr  esl^tfed  aV  thVli^riolf  >«f'mjrt  yidt: 
^er  fbrmed  as  it  were,  a  !tttl«  bam1et>  nm  hkid  tio-  eottmttHi;' 
{Ration  With  each  othex*  but  such  as  was  rei|trit«a  Vf'  th«f4tttgend^ 
of  the  nifititiftion.  •:,.._....      -    j 

'The  discfpKne  Of  th^  colony  was  titin  and  seT^e,  ajll4/et  m^  atir 
bound  to  say,  tempered  by  paternal  tenderness*  Mofa)  nnfordi^ 
was  its  obje^^  energel^,  peVs^Ve^ing  )ab«^r/  Imdi  at '^e  tfahne 
time,  a  profouhdiy  religibtis  education  weH^^ils  ifi^An^^f  D«Ur 
memotanda  recorded  the  conduct  of  each  ^hlldy  bis -priDtgrJen/Mltft- 
baclcsfidingS !  the  tfffecfidTifate  soli^Htfde  6f ^ecBieft  aSHiiifiinptrfeti* 
#7th'tbe  rigor,  still  sometimes  fieb^^sary,  bf  a'tfyst^w^iNficUi^ii^si 
(^.^scritialfy  trotrbctibtial,  andmfo  o«iM  but  ai¥^ye  <|ritaie«(  ott^  'wuigimm 
th^  dcjpth  of  the 's}'hip(«thy  Wliichr' bbtrtfd  ifaifito^  ^((Ooi^' p«pft«;t«' 
th'e  parent  cbront;  kftiei"  theV  hifd'  bee<im«  ^liotot  ulAtwtt'iof 

st'deW."        '■    '   '  ■-■   -'I'tT*  «.^ ■  '■  ''■    m(*    1.   -.^.fsi.ftiti  u,n' 

'  thu^  li'ei'See  ^thiifitK^  btbib  (i«'whl«k  tM^MbtSf  ^'H^ra^Vit't 
^tabli^h^tf,  and'  td  'WhSch*it'ow(;8-.itb'  wOAikrAHiBUVMiss^i  Ir  <ti«t 
fttn^ljfsystehi:'  *  •' •  '  '"•"■*'  "•^'  •- -'^  '  ^ '«  '  •'^'  '  v-rv.  -  -,  {,  ,t 
"If  was  iiot  th^'ftrstf  tittte  that  iter  eibell^oieflli^'OfrMMtetidi^ 
had  been  ^ml[rloyed;  and  iti  eVery'^hi^itiioe  h  iitfdi^ii  ^MIowM 
by  b^t>^Y'f  eMts;  The  flgf !«iilttira(  ai6<d't«MbMik«tiM't  s«h{Mil>MUMftMr 
itfltedby^hb  Philatfthropio  '^(iievyili  lioitdoti^  idA' txaoomMSij 
at^o^ed  the  sutoe  ofgadi^Ation  ;  Atid^' Oti  pAnjg  baok'  a  .-mum 
of  neai^ly/fi'fty' yealis  td  Ihtft  in^tltbeSon;  ineodiplste,  'dotibtWn. 

"- • — ^^    >    ■?' — ■    .       >  '■    T^ — tl     -T.'.t    '    ■         '  .    ,.^. rr^ — 1,»,      . 

;•  **Tbe  literal  meaning,^  Irritct  Mr/fiUhu  HurritI  in  knfiiiterastiiv 
account  of  thia  Institution*  '*  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  giren  ia  English* 
of  this>  ai9«Uati9n  is,  *The  Bough  Uoufe,*  or  a  hoifse  «C  xieAigtiiDr 
th^  rudosty  uHMt  Ijkopel^B  iiulo  vagt^nds.^-^Wbether  this  inA«i^i0|Mi<Q^ 
htsr^^nreotK :  4>r  ,,wk0t)M^  ^^  «Hlliluiil  WiiUMig .  was  so  4^Qd .  fefflNV,  .It 
WMidfii[QMft9ts^'Xacio^Jl[FiRp«»^.^^^otil^^  .    ..^ 
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bot  •  Admirably  o^o^Mt*  ve  'find  angular  aad  Btriking  malo^es 
wtlh  Ibe  (^^qlishiyent  ^f  Horn. .  The  Bivias  colonies  which  have 
survived  anti  j^oApered,  h^d  also  eff<lcted  the  division  of  their  pupik 
imo  small  dMtip^t^on^.  The^r  hftd  even  extended  farther  the 
Te9«|BRblAne(»(-to-  the, a  real  family,  bv  placing  at  the  head  cf 
et^h  gt^m^,  a.  female*  hoiUBekeeper  along  with  the  chief ^  and, 
iiMNReoverr^hqr  had  •no  hesitation  la  adnutting  children  of  both  sexea. 
TheyxefH^  that  ^18  ^aogemont  was  not  attended  with  an j  ia« 
eonteojQiEica. 

:.  Xhe  oxaiftinaiton  ^  the  establishment  of  Horn,  and  the  excellent 
TMiltB  t^cikrtfae  institution,  had  produced,fumished  ns  with  the  infor- 
«»aligil-jreeviAr«''seekiog^l  and.  we  oonld  no,  longer  entertain 
a  donbt  as  to  the  efficady  of  the  principle  which  had  presided 
^  t^  ft>i}l9a^0li»  7  <  Division  in^>  families  then,  it  apjpearsb  shonld 
to  tSef  ^tuoamei^tid  principle  of  ever^  penal  and  reibnnatorj 
foloii9;billkd.1inBr«reh«f>py  to  sea  that  this  eonviction,  which  takes 
^IrMgec  h|»li«D  our  jud^ent  from  day  to  da^»  is  makinc^  increased 
uTogtesa  amoxrg  our  puh^  writers.  Unhappilv,  up  to  the  present 
9out^'j(he««ico0vjbotions  have  scarcely  advanced  beyond  theory,  so 
lift  as>  jPnM»is0  is  ooacemed. 

•  ^In '  B««e^ab^>.  1849s, ML  Corne,  acting  organ  of  a  conunis« 
siKm  aamed  by ;  tbiB  l«fgislative'  Assemblyi  <*  looked  on  the  divbidi^ 
of  the  children  into  fmafi  groups  as  the  most  certain  element  of  their 
moral  regeneration."  Those  men,  in  the  ditferent  states  of  Buropo^ 
wlio  have  giiwa  theo^selvfia  to  tha  study  of  these  questions  all  pro^jess 
the  same  opinion.* 

The  divlsiou  into  families  Tenders  superintendence,  at  onc^ 
more  easy,' more  active,  and  more  zealous:  more  easy,  because  it 
ekttenda  over  but  a  small  aumber;  more  active,  because  it  makes  all 
the  respoQsibiliity  test  on  the  head  of  one  person  only,  whose  authority 
is!«ell  defined,  and  whose  duties  are  exactly  prescribed;  more 
aeeloiosk  because. i<  produces  in  the  ogdods  of  the  superintendents, 
aentifUcpIs  of  sympathy  and  benevolence,  under  the  induence  of  this 
fespooimitjf,  aud  ^f  a  life  spent  in  common  with  their  chargpck 
The  influence  of  the  division  into  families  is  not  less  saliltary 
far 'the^  jMuHg  coll>niBt8s  liie  authority  exercised  beinff  n^it^r 
imtieriOuS' nor.'Oppteative  $  they  become  attached  on  their  part 
to  the  master  who  loves  them,  and  whom  they  learn  to  regard  as 
a*  cooftelaat-  and  a  iriendi  tbev  alloiF  themselves  more  easily  to  be 
influedoed  andHsoavineed,  and,  while  discipline  loses  none  of  its  vigor, 
dincati^&idsiiv  this  mutual  affection  a  lever  of  incalculable  power, 

Bdsides^  shaU«  we  oount  as  nothing,  that  not  only  harmless  but 
salutary  ^emulation^  which  a  multipljcity  of  families  excites  ?  in  a 
larg^etstablishmbntfria  the  midst  of  a  nunoerous  population,  com- 
mon interests  are  few  and  weak,  unless  unhappily  an  esprit  de  corps 
should"  arise  among  the  colonists,  inspired  by  a  feeling  of  opposi- 
tmo'tot  tfaeirehieiii^'  >*Bttt'that  spirit  of  rivalry  which  springs  up 

6^"as'  r^tftdli  1>uMlfr  men  hi'  England,  besides  the  testimony  of 
liMrd^BrtHigMm  >«i«ed:  beibre,  the  opinion  wf^idv  be  expressed  in  so 
remaiinAle  a  matm^r  ililbe  Houeef  of  Lei«s  on  the  llth  of  May,  1854. 
See,  also,  the  Meek  of  Mr.  A^ertex  la  «k«  House  oCCommons  on  the 
1st  of  August,  1852. 
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btftvMB  tiitt  diffiemal  lamtliea»  produues  aothing  but  adTMktegat, 
and  creates  energy  only  for  eood. 

It  haa  been  ol^|eote4  tbai  the  conatraotion  of  isolated  bvuldin^s 
oasts  more  than  a  geaerf^  one*  and  that  too  laxge  a  staff  of  oiBoers  u 
vaquired  for  the  application  of  tbe  sjatem.  A  preference  has  oonse- 
queatly  been  generally  given  to  old  hanaes ;  eo  tliatirii^  some  degree^tbe 
stones  liare  imide  the  law,  rendering  the  execntion  of  the  programme 
sketched  ottt»  subservient  to  tk^  locality.  Thus  it  kaa  firequeotly 
failed  in  its  most  essential  parts. 

In  our  times^  an  unhappy  tendeiu*y  prswails  i»  eeottomise  in  itie 
sakry  of  officers  vhea  the  eduoatioii  of  (shildrea  is  concerned. 
Moral  force  can  only.be  efficaoieus  vhen  we  grasp  as  it  vere,  body 
to  body»  keert  tciliearty  inlelliffenoe  to  intelli^oe^  him  whom  we 
wish  to  gain  over  to  the  love  of  good. 

We  must  engage  im  single  combmtf  so  to  speak,  aad  that  such 

E9at  efforts  are  necessary  we  should  not  wonder  since  we  must  ac 
owledge,  that  with  all  of  us  in  a  greater  or  less  degree»  our  uatn. 
ral  tendencies  incline  to  eviL  If  in  point  of  education  we  have  gamed 
but  little  up  to  this  hour,  it  is  because  we  have  substituted  discip- 
linary for  moral  action.  We  mav  easily  manseuvre  a  i«egiment  by  me 
word  of  commandy  a  crew  of  saUors  by  the  blasits  <^  a  whistle,  but 
these  means  would  ill  suffice  to  render  them  moral  agents. 

The  Oerman  Beviews  have  blamed  the  directors  of  Mettrav,  for 
having  raised  the  number  of  children  cemposlng  a  famyy  to 
for^>  and  then  entrusted  its  goardiattshtp  to  ono  sole  chief:  in  some 
respects  they  are  quite  right.  They  object  that  Providenoe  has  not, 
in  the  order  of  nature^  permitted  a  family  to  attain  to  so  high  a  num- 
ber, although  the  heart  of  the  father^  aad  above  allr  that  of  the  mother, 
which  may  justly  be  called  the  masterpiece  of  nature,  watch  over  the 
education  o£  the  children*  Those  pcnsons  who  do  not  reckon  in  the 
account,  the  moral  resuls  obtssoed  at  Mettray»  find  its  system  of  edu- 
cation even  now  too  costly  ;  though,  of  course,  by  augmenting  the 
number,  of  officers,  still  more^oMiderable  expeawure  must  m  in- 
curred«  We  must,  unhappily,  make  concessions  to  public  opinion, 
however  blind  it  may  he  in  some  cases.  There  are  but  few  who 
Qomprehend  this  great  truth,  that  iuthe  matter  of  political,  aad 
much  mure,  christian  economy,  there  are  profits  which  rain,  as 
there  are  leases  which  enrich. 

After  my  visit  to  Horn  I  had  no  need  to  prolong  my  journey. 
The  studies  of  a  life  had  convinced  me  that  agricultural  occu* 
pations,  united  with  a  good  moral  and  religious  education,  could 
alone  rescue  from  a  life  of  disorder  and  evil  deeds,  youth  already 
engaged  in  a  career  of  vice.  The  study  of  the  Putch  and  Belgian 
institutions  had  shewn  me  that  a  sterile  soil  can  produce  none  but 
sterile  works  :  the  examination  of  tbe  estabiibhment  founded  bv  M. 
Wichern  had  taught  me  that  '  the  family'  system  was  the  path  of 
safety  for  the  regeneration  of  (evU)  man.  Nothing  remained  now 
but  to  set  to  work. 

My  own  strength  doubtless,  would  not  have  sufficed  for  such  an 
enterprise,  but  JProvidence  came  to  my  aid,  in  renewing  my  ac- 
quaintance with  an  (^d  sefaool-fellow,  M.  le.  Vioomte  de  Cour- 
teillaSb    He  adopted  my  views,  promised  his  services,  and  went 
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»o  &r«s  to  o&r  his  e8tate»4]p<m  whidii  to  §owad  the  i]Mtit«tki&  we 
had  resolved  to  establish  togethef  .t 

We  did  not  conoeal  from  omraelveflj  when  puttiag  our  hands  to  the 
work^  tb^  the  eare  Qiiormdug  men's  nunds,  aad  tnraing  them  from 
evil  to  good,  should  not  be  entnisled  to  the  Ihest  aewstants  that  came 
to  hand.  This  laafiMTtaiit  ministry  rehires  trained  minds,  a  sincere 
self«devotioo»  and  a  morality  above  snepicion.  Theve  is  wiih  lis  no 
li|eko£i4ei^hiit  vather  of  men  oapable  of  puttii^  them  in  pvaetieey 
especially  when  these  ideas  are  of  serions  import. 

JBeing  ctonivinced  of  thie  truth,  we  resolved  to  eitabltsh»  in  oon- 
neotion  with  the  oeloay^  even  bsfonaa  single  child  had  been  entrwt- 
ed  to  us,  a  special  school,  where  youths  of  respectable  staodmg}  and 
of  a  truly  christian  spirit^  might  nstrained  to  beeonie,  by  and  byv'  the 
chiefs  of  our  families,  t 

It  is  to  this  foundation  that  we  must  attviUite  the  proq>erity  of 
Mettray.  We  shall  be  excused,  we  trust*  for  not  haying  passed  it  over 
in  silence.  This  school  haa  been  daily  impoving  since  its  institu- 
tion, and  among  the. excellent  piqnls  which  are  sent  forth  from  it 
every  year,  some*  engaged  with  onreelvea,  perpetuate  the  ^ood  tradi- 
tions of  the  eoloi^ ;  others  spread  them  abroad,  and  bemg  sought 
for  by  charitaUe  institutions,  they  render  valuable  services  to  es- 
tablishments similar  to  our  own.$ 

It  was  withi  tha  aid  of  such  awliariea  that  Mettri^  vrae  founded. 
Qn  the  2^Dd  of  January,  1840,  it  received  ita  first  imnates. 

Between  tiuit  and  the  present  daAe»  more  than  fifteen  vears  hare 
]Mist.  Many  successftil  efforts  have  been  made  during  this  period ; 
much  progress  has  been  effected;  many  estaiilishments  have  been 
founded,  which  aro  now  prosperous,  and  spread  blesflings  around 
them.  None  can  sympathise  more  warmly  than,  w^  do,  in  the  hopes 
which  the  deveWpment  of  agrioaltuval  colonies  appointed  to  receive 
or^hana  and  Ibunoiings,  is  calculated  to  call  forth. 

I«et  us  trace  in  a  few  words, .  the  history  of  that  branch  of  l^sgishi- 
tion  which  regukykes  these  institutionN  nnd  indicate  the  principal 
traits,  at  least,  of  the  important  act  of  the  5th  of  August,  1850. 

Beifore  speaking  of  thia  Jaw,  we  must  mention  the  instructions 
iieued  on  the  17th  of  February,  1647,  which  confided  the  patronage 
of  liberated  detenues  to  the  municipal  anthovities,  and  vaised  some 
rather  complicated  questions  into  the  discussion  of  which  it  is  net 
here  possible  for  ua  to  enter. 

The  law  of  the  5th  of  August  is  of  paramount  importance ;  it  is 
in  some  sort  the  charter  of  penal  agricultural  colonies.    It  embraces 

'  I  am  writing  tlie  history  of  agricultural  colonies ;  and  on  this  account 
I  should  fan  in  foLQUlDg  my  mission  and  still  more  Id  the  duty  of 
friendsbip,  did  I  not  pay  a  just  tribute  of  regret  to  him  who  has  contri- 
buted most  to  the  success  of  these  institutions. 

t  One  of  our  political  sayans  has  called  this  School  a  Lat/  Seminary. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  this  institution,  in  a 
more  concise  manner. 

X  One  of  our  eariiest  pupils,  M.  Quimas,  who  occupied  an  important 
post  in  the  colony,  has  been  recently  called  to  the  direction  of  the  colony 
of  Ostwald,  whose  very  existence  was  threatened  by  tlie  vices  of  its  in- 
terior administration.  M.  Leteur,  who  was  similariy  droumstanced,  had 
been  already  placed  as  sub-director  at  the  colony  of  Montagny. 
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in  its  reg^lationii,  young  children  detained  for  correction. 
i^CUm  i;»tlien'^^)fildi«i»eot4A(5i4  «(^  MftieitiSdlemabelliia 

Napoleon.  It  proclaims  the  necessiiyit^f  M^MSng^in^^il'  tt^rii), 
reljjnoH8»  «nd  profcnional  edueiakitl<r»  1^1  ..'T£'i     •    >'. 

)  l>vo  princi^  pmrnHUl  tbh  iaW^ '^ritl^ifHiles  to  WhB^i|ifQiAftuid 
wMcHii  weoailnotpay  «Mi*iMiotairMp#ef,  ftnd  fi*ein  wM o|i  w^  cixmot 
depart  wtlfatiir  CQidpro&iiiin|t '  ^^^^^^  db^riMM  Inli6i'e«to^  wiilleh  it  b 
iatended.toproteot^     Werfind  them  ib  tllteaKM1e»'3,'5,  and  t6. 

The  first  coofeists  in  tlie«mtolMtie«l<>f'7o«tfi^|aeiMtanMr  in  the 
agrie«Uiwttllab0ar  and  tile  ^nOitNa  branches  ef  in4totryccMttiect«d 

Tjbie  saeond  ^nMkm-^v^Biik  boA  titt^m^Mofiihn  bf  f he 
ocMipeMionaf^  prirsta  ^staBlislmi^ntB^  The^  liNr  Ij^sWr^  f^'tfaesp 
last  <a'dflbty  af  fiwyears^dtifiiig  Wlki^b  tfaef  ^Mft  ^i^e^ai>«^^  |i^m 
the  founding  of  penal  colonies.  1.^ 

U  is  onlj  ill  tha'event«rthe1nflttll<A0My'«»I^Vi(^'€StaMid]^ 
thiit  StlH^  ebloniea  ar«  tc  be  fouMM^  ^asnis  %tpreiri»M.  Si^^OiW  lut 
famgn^  ni  ikHi<4e  I0..^jv  If  Ux^  k&uX  lHi«lii(>f  <ypyifihig^teiiea 
«WiiH,.b«  fikused  iwpffvM#  MtAMislMefitB'^  ihb  e<i^jmo^  ^ifte 
Tears^thegr  ahalliie  prvMed  ^f«bf  ttM^'-feu^dfttiMi^oAfWdr^i^^ 
oolooies^attbaexpenseof  the  static. '   "    -  -' 

The  S9«tnii  wdoptadfefyfta^/^thM  ^^netid*  bii  tWibSiMei'6f 
privaletoeilpni^  i  itdBtfdwtbM  aMbrt^  ibM'lheSCirte^flefladAaite 
moral  education  of  the  young  pupils  whose  g^ltfWiUMHp 'iy^  Ijitf 
iSKhfHMkeii;  infitwif  ithasiM^xfesir^' btff' to%dtt|aet^,tH^ 
suppW  thiir fanuAoviicy  If iueh idioAM'exf^  '  '  * '"  '  'x 
.This  .fargo  Mid  trd^^  Kbeml-sptht  iyf '  f^  hNW^'^tf'^^ 
mamihst  «q  thaehart  dliotis^d  tdirfilch'it  gtetti'Hs^:^^  A'MM«^ 
had  isirpratied  *  Ills'  >opiitieto  >climt  ^  llbe  fl^Hte^'btiWe  *'nUt  fe' 
to-aaytXprMateYpenK^i  tfia>ydu4^4tibii  ilYi»ii*«lbrtiatit^'"' 
detennesyiaiid/  hbat'  tha  taMri^JiKlMkr  Htlth^ifeb'''tid«^^^ 
establishments.     The  commission  hastert^fb^^j^MilM 

f  TlMlif^rtaaa0irage»ohuiity/i«rM»lty'a1UWel^^i 
powsfj'andJlefwsaaaek'^ffnn^tlPMKlelk^:^  'Q^^^Btl 
govemmf oft  tanri^lbe^aada '  ittf'WcWs  t'  iLtrd ^IV  ^ ^^--i*— ^ .^...^ 
prqpDaiiia»«df<^i  U  idhifeti^  da   rtiitetf4e«in'that'ih¥'i£hl^ 
raiaed,  to  five  years,  the  delaj  accorded  for  the  ^pkiH^tfa'dt  tiriV^ 
chmrili^'IpisiHitflblwo'y^ta  ottfy  had  beev^aHbedvy  tfif^^MMis^iift. 

Th^  eoursa.taken^  by^tfae^adlAiMistrirf)^  tferitir  tttl[<'Mitl^(|jrslse. 
To.appaalin'tfaisiMianar'Uy  tlhe  kti^)^1ed^  aM  doicrp^Won^  of 
ally  shews  a  sinecfie  desire  to  protlde  aMap^'fuiufe  fw,^ite'tbuntrT. 
Oxenstiern  has  said,  'On  the  good  training  t(f  yd^h^' difj^i&^ ilM 
pT9$p0rUfofik9  StatBj'., 

U  muat.beadmo^lifdifed  that  eduesttion  is  n,  ^f&tvit  attd'dcnpptejL 
undertoliijap^  fi^nbapb  itiMr  most  .^Ifflijiilt  <tf  yXt.  It  is  it-^oUj(in 
capable  ofreceiving  different  solutions  ;  and  it  has  this  pectillaiity* 
thal.aver^.one'rof  ihcse'SoJtftUMis  is  the  best  In  some  pkrttcula:r  case. 
The  mediteticuiSr  the  stiidies^  aiad  the  expedeiftfe  t)f  a  greai'nai&ber 

*  Tha^awttf  fVanoe'  empeiweia'a  parent'  to  i^mA  (triidi^  d^ltaln  cobdi- 
tioiu)ao.iiitiMaUeehildt»fi4s0ii.:.^JBiy<'  -' 
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^  ,  ..    .1    .•   ,1  •     *«'••'  ".   i»"-"  "'  '    • -  "'  '      '  ""     ■ 

of  DefEmlMu*l;  gifted  m^l]b)  iitid 4h<»  tnalToliinnjr  iMtosii^nidtJhbd^, 
will  Jioi  be  ^g#4  «iip«r  fluooB  in  fHiotifprfJig  ^liis  gteitei*  «^sllvM!fMio4«, 

io^prpduc^)iT»c»,ojr gb<|4«ie«/i      * •    ♦»       "  '    '  ^ 

"  At'the  same  dine  that  the  a4ininiatif»tibii' >wa»  maUng  HuA^b^Sl 
^o.the  dev^te49QiP  eCiBdHnAa^U#«ui4<taUiii9'0«tkclniOMeome'tS  its 
aiii  In  tHU  «r>9at  work  of  peMleptievy  relbrai^  of  wMoh  the  ledlictttf dn 
bf  jooDg  4etemie9  HUM  be  ^onikiered  as- the  «taartitig''pdlnt;  ft 
was  aUo  itself  .at  work  on  ihie;  :»nd  Do*^eralraii  WASthe<>tn^e 
desirabby  in^i^nuKJk  .a».  thie  ws&vnto'  eetabUahflnmrtB  :wei*e'far'^oin 
lkbIe.)U»  i^oQtaid  all  tlie  ebildr^o  iel  tfaiii  ehss^  wbMe  iMmbe^ 
is  ever  on  the  increase:  we  shall  have  occasion  to  return ^o^ft 
sobjttot.  ioi  iigriqultiuwl  i  colodf  ^^^as  thenttjuicacfd  tireweh  ^'the 
nialsons  centrales^^' Lq(|B»  G^Ue«(r  F0iiteviwtti%7  and"  Olvlrvsiir. 
These,  coloxdea  bave  realised  all  Ibe  food  ^  thaifc  wb»  >  ecpocfted  •  from 
fliem,''  ^     '  '  .,,...»♦... ...    1-    •    .:♦ 

WbSHt ,  01  ~  i^stem .  ericolaied  to  'refbfsa  yonng*  <  dotenues '  ^m 
thus  being  esUblisbed  in   Fitanoe»  eiiher«bjr  adniiiliBtnt«l4i$   dd* 
tion  or  the  intervention  nf  the  J^ilatnre«  t;he  puUkb  atttlieirttteK'Of 
fioj^land  wece  giving  the  raoel  eef  iove  alteationrto  tliefee  khporMst 
qkestioos.     The  womid  which,  with  Our  neighbonfs,  Ire  eot^tt6 
heal,   was  no    less  deen  than   ftai  wkode  enlavgemdat  -  we  wef4 
etriTinfli:  toproTentf  and  th4t  oountrj  wliere  ao-ndoiy  imfMPOvettetits 
have  &ea  effectedf  eonld  not  hesitate  t<^ibllo  win  the  pccb  Jtt^on 
wbich  we  bad  entere4-                                     s  -v.    ,.    »   » 
lA  iaw:  of  recent  da|e>  and  wmoh  was  piMod  hn  the 't<H^(\6r' 
Aiighst,  '1854/  authorises    an^    evm  ei^Is  ujkhi  iBdit{(M»H/"'td^ 
found  ag^i/n^tmr;e)k  cotenies.    It.  seeks -to'  ttarn'to  wse^  wkh  tttdre 
steadiness;  and   unity   of  effort  tbati    has    btifaerto   been' dbde;' 
tlbse  private. institutions  which  haTe  been  founded  for  this  objeer, ' 
a^4  Authorises  the  Minister  ibr  the  [Home  Department  toefMifet* '01k  ^ 
thtese  estahUisbments  which  af^ev  inspectioB  an  judged  woxth^th^re^' 
o^  ihe^iXd^JSUformql^rySciifoi^  » '    '        * 

l^Te  do  not  fbel  it  necessary  to  enter  on  a  very  close  eiaminattoti  Of/ 
tl^  a0,  fymfid  fay.  th^  wa^.  under  the  inflnenaeof  fVemdi  h^Iatibd; 
hutpn^  brtbo  clauaes^hieh  it  oontmne*  appears  so  ieoBiA#mAbIe  tO  T 
eqi4J^  and  so  fl^  £o)^  iinitatipn>^th«t wo  cannot  pass'Stovef  ita'ttlMbe :  ' 
we  jspeak  of  the  pecuniary  reepon&ibiHty  wHich  itfmfieses  dn  the 
family  of  the  delinquent. 

The  statesmen  of  .*  practical '  B  inland  have  con8ii(lei<ed  that  it 
was  not  just  to  exoherate  parents  fro^s  i^  burdens  imposed  on*  di^m 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  especially  in  tiiiose  cases  wfaer^  the  bad  eon-  ' 
duct  of  the  childt  as  is  onl^  tpo  oiften  ^e  case»  is  tlieTvsalt  ^tihe 
bad  example  of  the  father.  -  ,.     «•      it 

Thus  the  English,  like  the  Belgic  legislature^hasdedded'tilikt  ' 
a  f  "^m  not  ezceeoingj^  fve  shillings  per  week  may  be  elected  ^y  Wily 
ortine  from  the  family  x)f  the  young  ddinqoent  during  the  peri^  of 
his  detention.  -  . 

Nothing  can  be  better  adapted  than  sndi  a  mensure,  to  disacppoidt 
those  guilty  calculations  which  sometimes  induce  unnatuval  'pitfents 
to  violate  tne  most  sacred  of  all  human  duties. 

The  increase  in  the  nupdber  of  young  ofienders  in  9ranee  ought 
to  make  us  desire  more  than  ever,  the  application  of  this  measure 
which  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  point  out. 


Bttt  let  Au  onoclttde  w2a«t  w«  liave  to  nay  ooMtfliiing  ib«  Frendi 
law. 

This  law  appropriates  (Art.  2,)  special  aad  distinct  quarters  ia 
our  gaols  to  the  special  reception  of  young  detenues  of  every  class- 
it  creates  two  orders  of  reformatory  establufameots  |  penitential  colo- 
nies for  tbe  speoial  reception  of  ^oua^  delinqaeots  acquitted  under 
article  66,  but  entrusted  to  administrative  gvardiaaship  (Art.  4  and 
5);  and  correctional  colonies  (Art.  10,)  established  by  the  State  ei^er 
in  France  or  in  Algiers,  fbr  young  offenders  condemned  to  an  im- 
prisonment of  more  than  two  years,  and  also  for  young  detenues» 
from  reformatory  colonies,  who  may  have  been  declaimed  iiisubor£nate. 
Let  us  be  allowed  here  to  express  oar  regret  that  by  an  in- 
terpretation little  in  aeoordance  peiiiaps  with  the  gfeneral  spirit 
of  the  law,  government  has  aathorieed  tiie  reception  in  the 
same  colonies,  of  young  detenues  condemned  under  Art.  67  of  the 
penal  code,  to  an  imprisonment  of  more  than  six  months,  and  not 
exceeding  two  years,  with  children  declared  not  guilty,  and  acquitted 
under  Article  66.  This  ooniiision  which,  at  first  Mgbt,  seems 
of  no  importaace,  always  produces  inconveniences  of  more  than  one 
kind.  In  the  first  place,  it  perplexes  the  oemprcbension  of  tiic  ac- 
quitted younff  detenue,  in  whose  understanding  it  upsets  all  potion  of 
instices  ;  he  is  astonished  that  the  law,  while  aeclaring  him  inooopnt, 
imposes  on  him  a  detention  of  four  or  five  yearS)  ^ile  it  retain, 
generally  for  a  very  short  period  only,  him  whom  it  recicjgaises  as 
culpable.  We  will  only  add,  that  this  tends  to  maintain  in  the 
public  mind,  as  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  eventually  called  on 
to  use  Ae  labor  of  the  liberated  oonviet,  prejudioee  vet7  hiftrtftil 
to  his  interest. 

The  active  administration,  it  ia  truoi  has  done  all  in  its  power  to 
counteract  that  which  we  must  be  permitted  to  call  a  vice  of  tfie  biw. 
The  magistrates  convinced  of  the  evil  of  mingling  in  the  same 
place,  cmldren  of  different  degrees  of  depravitr,  rarely  Sentence  under 
Art.  67,  of  the  penal  code.  On  the  Sist  of  December,  1852,  the 
number  of  young  detenues  amounted  to  6^3^  and  of  this  number, 
197  only  were  convicted  under  articles  67  and  69. 

In  stating  so  high  the  number  of  young  criminals,  which  in  1837 
was  only  1,493,  we  cannot  dissemble  tbe  melancholy  feelings  with 
which  we  must  necessarily  write  such  a  revelation. 

But  let  us  take  comfort :  *  this  progression/ as  M.  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  says  in  his  last  report,  '  does  not  amply  a  corresponding 
increase  in  juvenile  crime.  The  existence  of  penitentiary  estab- 
lishments  intended  for  the  young,  encourages  and  multiplies  de- 
cisions from  which  tribunals  would  have  recoiled  at  an  epoch 
when  their  life  in  a  prison  exposed  the  young  detenues  to  inttmades 
and  influences  worse  than  those  outside  its  walls.' 

In  concluding  our  review  of  the  laws  which  exercise  so  great 
an  influence  over  agricultural  colonies,  we  must  direct  public 
at|»ntion  to  one  measure  which  has  hitherto  escaped  notice,  not- 
withstanding its  great  importance. 

The  legislator  while  adopting  the  principle  of  agricultural  col« 
onies  for  youuff  coovicts,  ought  to  have  equally  taken  into  ac- 
count those  children  whose  vicious  inclinations,  or  obstinate  cha- 
racters stubbornly  resist  all  instruction,  all  efforts  of  domestic  dise^ 
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liiM^jHid'Whoy  wilh^nt  liaviog.been  gHakj,  of  «a.  iafiraotwo^f 
the  penal  l&wsj  do  not  the  leM  deserve  severe  punishment.  We 
«peaK  of  childrea  detained  at  the  request  of  tbe  father,  under 
articles  375  and  376  of  the  Civil  Code. 

If  wa  wish  to  aohieve  a  reform  as  complete  as  it  possibly  can  he, 
we  should  come  to  tW  f^d  of  jonth  whatever  beitsjooial  positioAi 
and  comhat  its  evil  pr<9^nsities  wWevev.  th^j  manireet  themselves. 
In  Fraacoi  detention  under,  the  head  of  wmotUm  poUrnelk 
ia  the  on\y  means  of  represskig  the  traosgresfuons  of  youth.  But 
Paris  alone,  ofij^rsj. and  there  but  in  an  insufficient  manner^  a  house 
for  the  reception  of  auoh  children,  which  holds  out  some  guarantee 
to  the  heads  of  £Mnilie8« 

In  the  provinoBs  there  exists  90  estahlishukeut  of  this  kind.  Cbi^ 
dren  under  i^9«.whoDp  their  parents  might  wish  to  oorreet  by  with- 
drawing them  from  the  evU  counsels  and  evU  examples  which  are 
pervertuig  tbem^  would  there  be  mi^ed  peUnneU  Wiith  the  suspeoted 
and  «ven  the  oonvioted :  thus  they  woutd  he  exposed  to»  neater  dan- 
gers than  tbosa from  which  ii  is  wished  to  guard  them.  What  fathisr 
of  a  fami^  would  venture  to  give  to>  his  son,  U>x  comp^ons,  malo- 
£actors  aud  others^  suhjeoted  to  p^nal  ti>eatmenC    .    •     • 

The  inexpediency  of  resortinpf  to  this  mode  of  eorreotioa  is  so  fully 
recognised*  that  there  isnofamuy  in  eaagr  oircumataneesy.who  would 
notrcject  such  a  means  ;^aAd  th^re  ia  pcaroely  even.a  poor  but.honMt 
family*  who  would  not  hesitate  to  use  it.  Is  it  not  indeed  to  be 
fiaared  that  he  who  had  ouoe  been  obliged  to  past  the  threshold  of 
infamy,  would  regard  himaelfas  diigraoed  for  ev«r  ? 

Bicn  fiunilies  frequently  send  on  long  jounces  and  at  great  ei^uae, 
sons  of  whom  they  have  cause  to  complain ;  but  this,  plan  has 
often  only  the  effect  of  substitutmg  one  hind  of  disaij[iatieu  for 
aaothier.  By  this  course  studies  are  suspended )  the  habit  el  M^pli- 
cation  is  lost ;  the  young  people  meet  awoad  the  temptatiens  n*om 
which  they  were  sought  to  be  rescued  at  home  ;  and  they  yield  to 
them  with  the  less  reserve,  as  they  feel  themselves  now  free  fromall 
aurveilianoe :  they  beffin  to. enter tsiaideaa  of  independence  and  in- 
aubordioation  ;  and  alter  having  brought  trouble  into  their  lamilies* 
they»  later  in  lifei  introduce  disorder  into  the  filtate. 

The  legislator  haaims^pined  that  he  could  remedy  the  deplorable 
state  of  things  which  we  have  just  described  by  anthorising-  the 
transmission  of  children  from  the.  parental  jurisdiction  to  the  agri- 
cultural coloniee^  but  we  fear  that  in  tins  instance  he  has  not 
discovered  the  true  remedy. 

Bv  the  terms  of  the  Articles  376  and  376  of  the  Civil  Code*  a 
<shild  under  IQ  years  of  age  m«y  be  detained  one  month*  and  the  ^outh 
Irom  .16  to  21  years  oldi  six  months.  We  must  then*  if  we  wish  to 
produce  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  mind  of.  tha  young  offender  in 
ea  short  time^  emplov  a  species  of  disoipltne  which  will  pmdsh  fastf 
if  we  maj  be  allowed  such  an  expression. 

Besides*  the  discipline  of  reformatory  colonies  to  which  young  cri- 
minals are  for  a  long  time  subjected^  can  scarcely  present  a  sufficiently 
repressive  character :  the  children  in  these  estshhshments  enjoy  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  libertv  :  field  labour  would  Mpear,  .especially  to  boys, 
much  to  be  preferred  to  the  study  of  Latin*  for  which  the  greater  part 


vri  m  ntXBtf  ovAtttttY  ttvifM^i^ 


entertain  a  profound  arersion.  Mettray  aUbrds,  M^  ^Im  ptmar  fttim 
a  cane  in  point  One  of  our  colonists  not  lieing*  able  lo  (^tallft  fMpm  liU 
parents  permission  to  leave  school,  did  not  heiit«lcrt»Miet  fllelMfeMb 
log  on  fire.  Moreover,  this  state  of  miced  society  earposca  the 
children  to  fbrm  connections  which  would  aadly  eompromftn  tiieir 
future  prospects  in  the  world  of  the  higher  diiiBe«« 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  tclimry  eonffneiMnV  only*  eaa  aot 
with  efficacy  in  such  eases.  It  is  necessary  to  bare- wicaaaaed  iti'e& 
fects  in  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  happy  itfUaefioa  whidi  it 
obtains  over  the  character.  A  complete  trans&rmatkMi'  la  < 
in  the  individual  submitted  to  its  operation.  As  he  caanot  | 
either  indulgence  or  amusements »  nothing  isatw«rktoi 
from  his  mind  the  eihortations  and  counsels  ke  havreeeivadk  Re> 
flection  is  perpetualh  holding  before  his  eyes  the  «ietafeiaf  hb  ^|ast 
life.  In  solitude  there  is  no  place  fbr  pride^  nreel£iav«»  Tfas 
child  is  obliged,  in  his  own  despite^  ia  Miter  Itito  himself -s  die  Qodes. 
ger  blushes  for  yielding  to  the  profflptia|fS  of  hit  Mmcifiieeitehiidi 
has  been  so  justly  called  the  « voice  of  Ood.*  Little  bf  little;  he  fa». 
comes  accessible  to  religiooa  sendmenCa  |  tabour  wht  haeomsiiaa 
occupation  for  him,  and  very  soon  a  pleaanre ;  hegma  Umaelf  19  to 
it  with  ardour ;  and  that  wl&eh  he  has  hitherto' eoaaidered  aasfc^Mi. 
All  tasic,  becomes  a  comfort,  even  a  neeaassvyv  m*  tfast  tWgnaiBit 
punishment  that  can  be  inflicted  on  hlM  irto'depriee  hiu  of ««i^loy- 
fiient. 

The  short  period  of  his  detenfien  dlsshpataa  whatever  ftars  tito 
solitary  svstem  may  excite  in  the  minds  of  some  individuals* 

I  have  been  enabled  to  witness  these  eflbcta  of  aoNtary  ooBfiAeiAent, 
which  I  have  just  described,  at  Mettray^whercehUdrtDnndsir  ptsgnal 
correction  have  been  sent  for  some  time  past.  A  pfitonliary  mm. 
structed  under  the  direction  of  M.  BloaM»  avohheot,  entfrely  ob  Ae 
model  of  that  of  Philadelphia*  is  now  speaialiy  aet  apart  lor  ^ 
class  of  individuals. 

The  chapel  is  so  constructed  that  the  children  oam  aasiat  at  lbs 
divine  oflke  without  befaig  able  to  see  eaeh  otkeru  Brery  b«y  has 
two  cells  at  his  disposal ;  one  in  which  he  slseps^  tiie  other  4*  vhioh 
he  b  occupied,  either  in  manual  labour  or  in  hia  own  iasprova- 
ment.  The  vicinity  of  the  Lye^  of  TouM  enables  «e  to  proovre 
for  the  children,  such  professors  as  parents  in  easy  oiroitai^laiioss 
would  wish  to  give  them.  In  this  Way  their  alodiea  are  aot  Sotemipte^ 
and  the  walks*  aflbrd  healthful  exercise.  All  these  sMlvaati^es, 
which  we  have  been  enabled  to  realise  ateonnderablesaQridfieei^ 


not  be  obtained  in  the  greater  number  ef  private  coloBiea.  Hettray 
is  consequently  an  exception,  and»  elsewhere,  the  iftoonveniences 
we  have  pointed  out,  exist  in  full  force.  Such  is  the  last  objeotioB 
we  will  allow  ourselvea  to  make  to  the  law  of  1850,  of  whose  wise 
regulations  in  the  main,  as  we  said  before,  we  cannot  speak  with 
aufficient  praise. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  penitentisA  oolonies^  and  on  flie  ]«w  whidi 
ratifies  their  existence,  beoause  they  appear  to  interest  us  as  mttsh 

*  Promenoira.    Probably  walks  In  covered  gallerias  or  In  the  open  air 
with  walls  on  each  side..— £d. 
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ifiTtlieii»«ff ipuUvna} . A3«  io  t^iejlf.  ii^u^t^i^l  relatipDs.^  To  itpprove 
cli^ifkbOvvrQrby  ^e  l^ads  and, to  improve^tliG  i.and,l|y  i\i§  labonfcf ; 
^uebis^UbQivu^eo^  iadyanta^,  w&  derive  from,  these  in.stiifution^.  ' 
'Th^re^maitdFy.c«Ionl^  in  FrAQce  ave  twentv-three  in  ntiirilnei. 
Thttjr'«t»'f^ui^t&yVWcl  i fit 0  private  culmiJci  nn-l  coloniefl  of  thti  iit'at*. 
Every  thinj^r  abovit',,tbe4o.  jjastUuttona  U.a^  Wri  e^tpfairit?*,  oirher Ih 
the  wjBftktd^Mii^  L^tA^%ae^i>J  pu^/lit,  t>r  If*  tTi->t  of  M.  Buc^bf^K 
•tejpectav-^eoevaiiiif  primal) i^ .  ,T,W<?^Tibi;t-3tii^ne  expjttin  the  liiiitCTfal 

|pcMAobes«4»nftble-  qs  to  go  hiij<-k  fruwi  i  fTueis  tf>  ihth,  oy.u»&5,  ?ihd  t^> 
spproi^ate iibe  ohJef^'poHitii  whk'li should  j^ecuve,  in  ^  partlcuUr  al^fi- 
neniitherAttailioii.oif  pulilic  (iiL'U*,  Wo  cou^^Idj^r  QW^^lst'^  liti&hlp'tb 
mH  to^Aho  Mttevodi  #<  tbiisti  di>cmiipQ^,  ^  ^      ^,y  .'     '^ 

'  iiWe^Wbuki  Jf^^y  {»^e  a  .^wpliw  *n  i?rlt  }XTnSct*  taken  ^or  i6oI<Sti!'^9*  i^f 
«ri^naiie.'ft6d'^iwi4Hng:-^r  KQtwith^^t^mSIng  tht;  ipve«{igfttldni  w^  \$i^t 
««»ffoatr  imtttbQiififQrmiajicm  furijiitUi:4  to  m^  ,wp  ^t1U  find  ouriolrb^ 
AmilUe'^TprQaesi  atoor  tiling  coniplute  Qa  the  stihjcct,  -^ Besides,  h  h. 
-edlyibQttbciv^yi^pQt,  axid  in  stifing  the  LristUutHmii-tyWprlc,  that  W^* 
fODaMi  cpoitVQtU  thmi!  t d  v  a  t^t  a^  ii^i  ;i;4  li  ^Lpprt^ci  a  t  c  ~^  Iit^ » r  t  e j  ^  r It .  We 
(iiii|it9}iap.odxise<|t>Qf>9<§,  dAny  tb^^  puiiitatijjn  Licu^Join,-d  to  W  i*Aue(T  iiji 
-tlift'i^vtry  hMHift<mtwbeti  «^  c-^'Cmn^jkte  tint  ^XvUiiiDatiuii  ut  ib^se 

-voNpo'fiWllrW  atJaJf^iTuta  <iaigj«r  t(i  by  nu  jour  t^.bk\  Ihoii^i  ddjert- 
ments  which  have  bee  i\  e r f ui e n  u n ^ c .i  t i^ li  t u  u ^  ■  ain r>ng  t !i  t' i  n  \v:lt )'  1^ 
iibuatk.&ctHof'iHa  hj^hu^t  iift^^r^t  ^n^\jl  e#,ta?lWiii  Mtfyf^cLfl^  for  )^'A\- 

'th«t3^][sic^iriiport(mhicU  wt±  hit.v^  idmI^  vrcfev.y  b'V;?i/d>lv'»  'p  fi^Wi- 
-llttficiSiritiv>ywq^shc»,  tu  pulnt  Qut  i^iiiu:.i'^f  ;^l^tf±t  Wlilelj  ^t  v^V»uTi] 
^  b4  ftesthiiiBi  la  tee^flp  a.rr  ^*d  ;  bi}  in  di cii  t  l  i^  t^  u  t'  u  i^at  ure  t  o  |j  x '  plj^^  f  i- 

tions  whose  solution  nuky  exi^Vfist  ;v  ^;4>jtv  3jdlneu<jp^«it>  the  Wii(|df40ii 
iWdtha  ditcjpiineriof  »(yr^H'til'^F^.l  coluiii**-  '\      r    |     ,,ff 

•Th<^  (^^iittioiriiiitr  «vk  joking  lif^ro  oii  tli^  dlScrmit  >4Lt!J«c;t^  mt^- 
•fi^be^'ifl^yo«l^prpg^aDil^^,  rtnd  in  wbiijl^  the   puMit' lugi   Wfbfi  i!i^\e 
-^E>b^Jf^y  0111^  call  ace  about  ti>  iNt^iw  .their.  i«rt,  uubfiot/ii^ntJ  i'leht;^ 
' Mv«y ' tnMivrt.'    1 1 is  t h u »  I luil  v t>u  mil^i iidj  iJ^  tm-a,  iiu^ i  u 3 1 . l' ?r  3J i 
*^|>hMe8v  tte 'Pafieus  probiijfim  (}£  i^^mi  gvveriimfjiit,  and  ifiHt  jou  wtH 
^WUetrWJwrtiiiitanruptwn,  ai^d  witlj  unrirod  ?eal>  tbo  ttinel,it^'i^}]op 
'isrW*h»-l(h*lo*'/)ffrtb^fjurtr  iUafeffi  *,i4iiiii  at   \iJMr   handia.     t^t  is  ta 
t¥tt  p\tfiH^tMiMd9B  .  ya  o  1  lav  t  r  fdt  f w  t  hi  iX  t  b  i:sii  b  cat fi  tis  w  1 1 1  b v  1 1(  jif, 
^ikA^,  C^enftomh) '  y)ds  mav  ret>ta^ure4  ibn|  ^flUrrCgiW^)t£Jj  wjl^  |fit'0 
:y^iWer#dhtoyoura^rou*<^irt«.^.,^,  ,.,   <^«  ^.^.t^m..  vl 


.1^^'  '! 


"gfeftt'-pmcticol.experiencft  ofjiJVLr.jD^fn^  dcvxlopcS  J4|t.his 
paper  which  we^e  tFonslatedy  -na  -WQrds»,Qrj)roots^  or  ar- 


before  the  B^oYiion  Iniernatiotiale  defXMtfiti^  ty<iM»<d^t  of 

which  our  readers  are  already  aware.*  *'    .' '"  '    •' 

We  have,  in  ourlj^sfc  Quarter's  Rbcord,  inserted  >  yenr 
excellent  pafier  read  befoie  th&  aame  bQd;>bjr.l(.-!J<Qile.3.de 
LarDar<)Ui^,  on  Patrtmaff9  tk  Jewtes  Detenus  ^  d»  uftum* 
lAhSfhy  but  this  paper  of  M.  Dcmctz  i^  the'»6^fc*4ttopio'Kkwt*ttf 
all  tbo^e  placed  before  the  philanthropic  and  christian  ihe'h  %m) 
wore  assembled  dt  the  caaference^  In  anotW 4)9rtK)n.  ol*  /this 
Rboohd  we  shall  refet  to  ike  visit  pud  by  ]UL  iXimuetavto 
England  last  October,  and  shall  f«t«te  ike  probri)k»'  Kfluksof 
his  addresses,  delivered  to  most  InflnentM  audiWitcis.  '      • 

Amongst  the  chief  contributio;n&  fo  the  advfiypc^.^A^>i[>f  ^tfie 
refornudwy  principle,  and  to  Uie.  ela^ateWL^I'.iW  gr^fc 
problem — What  shall  we  do  wiili  oor  oonvi^?' ijani'the 
charge  of  Mr.  Recorder  Hill,  to  the  Cfattd'Mty;  wfc  4lfe 
Birmingham  Michaelmas  Sessions,  and  the'Sixttt^fWt  Ahtfttil 
Kepoft  on  the  Berkshire  County  Fj;ison,.]l^y  :t%J^QV^,iirot^^ 
I^'ield,  and  read  b^ore  the  justiroes  (ftsaoiQbied  ai.Befkaiiiig«29t 
the  Michaelmas  Sessions.  Mf».  Hill*S'eb«r^ei5  »4Dlk)W9,-and 
we  beg  the  earnest  attention  bf  evei^  reader  t6  tte'trtost  aWe, 
and  logical,  and  important  document.  l?Iever  l\a$  a'3ilRcttlt 
subject  been  mcro  ably  handled^  never  o^  ki^jr«Ai:  u^pse 
clearly  explained  in  all  ita  bearings,     Mr^-HiU  ^aid  t^m. ,:  -m  . 

*^  Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jixrt,--l  h^ve.  chpsjen  for^^^^.^ufi^ijt 
of  my  present  charge  that  mQcle  Of  treating  cjrimiiial^  wluc^^ip  o^n 
oaLkU  <  the  ticket -of-leave  system.'  Of  Ute  tb'^  pl9,p  )}.il^>ttracU(i 
much  attention  in  Parliament*  i^  cQUji;t&,Qf  j;U3tke,,ajid  in  ^Ip^  p^btte 
jaurnaU.  The  general  impression  96eni9  tp  he  tnAt  it  flQ^e'i^  no^  jwork 
well.  For  my&eJfi  I  am  disposed  tp  think  thAt  the  effe«^  pf  its  <ft>^- 
atton,  60  far  as  it  has  hitherto  heentried^  )u^  jbeep  ^;s^^e.rat]^d  n^^h 
for  evil  And  for  good.  Qut,  I  shouU  he  grieired  to  imd  t)^^.  jy^tem 
^ndemoed  in  iis  theorj,  even  suppoyi^ig  Us  {i^actice  ha* .  ^liniito 


ham  c^t^en  to  aomi^  animadversiont  hec^u^^  it  ei;abp^e^^  ^IjatTl|!o|d 
to  be  two  moat  ealutarv  principles  ;«>.Fix$ti  that  the  ci^(mTD,al,'&a^d 
ha.v«  the  opppxtunity  of  working  Usw^  out  of  eapl.;  imd  ^pnd, 
that  he  should,  for  »  limited  period*  he  hah]e  ^  Be  'depf:ive'4  of -liis 
Uberty  so  regained,  if  his  cowsa  of  life  shoul4  he  such  as  tp  rfve 
reasonable  ground  for  belief  th^t  he  had  relapsed  into  cnmlnafna- 
bits.  To  understand  the  true  bearui^^  of  the  questions' which  I 
intend  to  raise  for  your  consideration,  it  will  he  necessary  to  take  a 
comprehensive  view  of  that  general  treatment  of  criminals  which 
•resulta  from  the  operation  of  a  public  opinio^  making  itself  f^lt  in 
tbei  Legi^Utu^e  and  X\j^  executive  Government^  ana  bften>  unconsci- 
ously, to  the  agjjuts  di9tating  the  verdicts  of  juries,  and  4^^^^^ 


See  Ibisu  Q^ARTsaiLt  B)iviBW,  Nb  IV,  liK^rd;  xv  bdT. 
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'tlHi  geptmcas  tJifAur  of^nitfBi  eoml^med  with  iOther  curcumatwice*  over 
which  bone  of  these  authorities  h&ve  anj  effective  control.  Time 
WS8 — and  the  era  is  not  so  long  past  bat  that  many  of  us  have  a  vivid 
re'membfahce  of  its  faox^6rs*>-when  our  penal  code  was  the  most 
^kifgctfitarfof  the  eiviliaed  world.  The  fist  of  oflbnoes  piunsbable 
wtth^devdi  ]ta«8eatod  a  feavlo)  catalog«e«  deaoendiqg  from  wilful 
mnrder  d^vnto  frivnt^W  stealing  in  a  shop  to  the  amount  of  Ba, 
Nor  were  the  terrors  of  the  law  permitted  to  sleep  ;  so  that  when 
the  feelings  of  the  people  at  last  awoke  to  ihe  cruelty  of  these  in- 
iiidtioi^s,  they  wei^  outraged  at  every  turn  with  appalling  seenes  of 

*  IcgU  vefeii^mM.  As  aigbt  bare  been  expected  by  reflecting  loiiids 
iQocMrcmnt  «rHhihiitory,  and  learoii^  from  its  P^ges  the  vkissttudes 

of  public  aeaiiment,  an  overwhelming  force  of  opinion  beoame  di- 
.  rected  against  the  ferocious  policy  which  had  so  long  prevailed ; 
aiidy  as  you  know,  the  list  of  eapital  offences  was  not  only  promptly 
redkced  to  the  -vairrowest  UmHs,  but  the  dispo^ien  tofwatda  lenity 
.^Nit^x^pingtberoooreavf  legivlation,  we  sore  at  length  arrived  at 
the  point  wipen  evea  ki  deii berate  murder  it  is  not  an  inflexible  rule 
th^  conviction  shoald  be  followed  by  execution.  Gentlemen,  during 
the  period  while  so  many  offences  were  punished  with  death,  the 
'  commut2(tioti  of  the  capital  sentence  to  one  of  transportii^tiott  being 

*  to  aiet  of  meroyv  th^  tDtnor^  though  still  heavy  penaky,  was  not  re« 

*  gHrde#  as  severe;  but  wheB  capital  punishment  beeame  appMeable 
ioAj  to  a  small  class  of  crimes,  transportation  began  to  be  looked 
upon  in  a  di&erent  light ;  and  now,  that  by  the  refusal  of  all  our 
colonies,  except  one,  to  admit  convicts  among  them,  transportation 
has  beenr  in  great  part  aboGsbed.  A  similar  teBlmg  begins  to  pre* 
vail  i^antst  kav  terms  of  imprisonobchtt  which  makes  way  all  the 

^mo^  quickly,  because  long  imprisonments  not  being  imposed  by 
aentence  during  the  period  that  capital  ounlshment  and  transporta- 
tion were  freely  resorted  to,  present  a  dee^ive  aip^et  of  novolty, 
since  a  large  proportion  of  convicts  sentenced  to  tran^rtation  were 
at  all  times  left  in  the  hxdks  to  be  puni^ed  b^  imprisonment,  which 
might  extend  through  the  whcxle  period  f»r  wm<^  they  were  adjudged 
to  be  sent  abroad  f  al^ough  it  was,  and  ia,  usual  to  discharge  them 

/after  a  detention  of  much  htfbnor  length.  How' Anr  this  disposition 
eradually  tc  lessen  the  amount  of  punishment  will  be  carried,  it  is 
vnpossible  to  predrd.    AH  I  ean  sat  is,  thiat  its  progress  is  very 

',  rapid,  and  thM  it  shows  no  sitfn  of  hftvmgapprMch^  hs  termination. 

'  We  might  suppose,  at  first  swbt,  that  shortening  terms  of' confine- 
ment would  furnish  a  means  Of  relieving  the  pressnre'oathe  capbcity 
of  our  prisons,  and  #ould  etiable  them  to  provide  ht  the  surplus 
numbers  caused  by  the  stoppage  of  traiisportatioO.   'But  those  who 

,  are  practically  acquainted  with  tho  subject,  know  that  A^sbort  iinpH- 

'  sonment  is  likely  to  be  foUow^d  by  a  M)eedy  t^p(i&;  lAnd  that  the 
prisoner  often  returns  to  eaptlVitV,  brtrig?n^  >Hth  lilm  companions 
whom,  in  the  interval  of  liberty,  h^  has  sedttced'ittto  crhne.  ElecoU 
lecting  these  difficulties,  gentlemen,  you  ^ill  not;  perhaps,  be  snr- 
prisea  that  the  Government  hai  not  yet  discovered  a  perfect  solution 
of  the  hard  problem— what  are  we  to  do  with  ottif'  criminals?  In 
this  state  ofperplexityi$.resolved  on  adopting,  to  a  limited  extent. 
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the  first  priticipl*!  to  which  I  have  adverted— that  of  making  th^ 
duration  of  the  imprisonment  dependent  on  the  ecmdiiict  of  the  pri- 
floner.  It  did  not  apply  the  principle  universalfy,  possibTr.  bec&use 
it  was  not  prepared  to  contend  with  the  strong,  although,  I  iiiU5t 
think)  morbid  feeling  in  favour  of  sfight  imprisonments,  under  which 
the  culprit  remains  too  short  a  time  to  benefit  much  by  any  reforma- 
tory system  however  potent.  Thus,  it  restricted  the  experiment  to 
the  cases  of  such  convicts  as  had  incurred  the  penalty  of  transporta- 
tion. Gentlemen,  I  speak  upon  conjecture,  but  I  must  presume  the 
existence  of  some  strong  reason  which  induces  the  Government  to 
deny  to  the  lesser  offender  the  privilege  of  earning  his  discharge  by 
hi«  own  exertions,  while  it  concedes  it  to  the  greater  criminal,  wiio 
has  incurred  the  heavier  punishment ;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
other  reason  than  the  one  which  I  have  pointed  out.  If,  hovrever, 
the  reason  suggested  should  be  that  on  which  the  Government  is 
really  acting,  I  trust  it  will  be  remembered  that  many  convicts  not 
liable  to  transportation  or  penal  servitude  are  sentenced  to  impri- 
sonment for  ns  long  a  period  as  two  years,  and  that  many  instance's 
may  be  found  in  the  returns  made  to  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which 
a  less  time  has  been  held  to  furnish  a  sufficient  length  of  probation 
to  justify  the  grant  of  tickets  of  leave.  But,  gentlemen,  if  you  de- 
sire, as  I  most  earnestly  do,  to  see  this  principle  universally  adopted, 
you  must  be  prepared  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Government,  hy 
advocating  such  a  change  in  the  law  as  will  enable  those  who  admin- 
ister the  criminal  justice  of  the  country,  to  retain  in  custody  all  such 
as  are  convicted  of  crime,  until  thev  nave,  by  sure  and  unequivocal 
tests,  demonstrated  that  they  have  the  will  and  the  power  to  gain  an 
honest  livelihood  when  at  large.  You  must  be  content  that  they 
shall  be  retained  until  habits  of  industry  are  formed— until  moderate 
skill  in  some  usef\il  occupation  is  acquired — until  the  h&rd  lesson  of 
self-control  is  mastered — in  short,  until  the  convict  ceases  to  be  a 
criminal,  resolves  to  fblfil  his  duties  both  to  God  and  to  man,  and 
has  surmounted  all  obstacles  against  carrying  Slrch  resolutions  into 
successful  action.  But  as  no  training,  however  enlightened  and  vi> 
gilant,  will  produce  its  intended  effects  on  every  individual  snbjedted 
to  its  discipline,  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  incurable  ?  Gentlemen, 
we  must  face  this  question.  We  must  not  flmch  from  aD&wering-' 
that  we  propose  to  keep  them  in  prison  until  they  are  released  by 
death.  You  keep  the  maniac  in  a  prison  (which  you  call  an  asylum) 
under  similar  conditions.  You  guard  against  his  escape  until  he 
is  taken  from  you,  either  because  he  is  restored  to  santty  or  has 
departed  to  another  world.  If,  gentlemen,  innocent  misfortune  may, 
and  must  be  so  treated,  why  not  thus  deal  with  incorrigible  depravity  ? 
This  is  a  question  which  1  have  asked  times  out  of  number  without 
ever  being  so  fortunate  as  to  extract  a  reply.  It  is  always  tacitly 
aj>sumed  that  imprisonment  must  not  be  perpetual ;  but  whether  that 
assumption  is  founded  on  any  reason  supposed  to  arise  out  of  the 
nature  of  things,  or  whether  it  only  rests  on  the  present  state  of 
public  feeling,  1  know  not.  If  the  former  ground  is  taken,  I  would 
givi*  much  to  learn  what  the  argument  is.  When  disclosed,  I  must 
either  answer  it  or  yield  to  it ;  but  while  I  am  kept  in  the  dark  each 
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alternative  i&  $but  against  me.  If,  howeT^r,  thie  assumed  inadmis- 
sibility gf  perpetual  impribonment  i^  rested  on  the  present  stute  of 
public  icntiDveat,  I  huve  seen  too  often  the  ebanj^^e  from  wrong  to 
ri^ht  in  that  ^reat  power  to  despair  of  its  becoming'  an  ally  instead 
of  an  opponent.  It  is  uxy  belief  that  if  long  terms  of  impr}sonn)eiit, 
even  to  perpetuity,  were  placed  before  the  public  mmd  as  indissolubijf 
conneqted  with  the  privilege  to  the  convict  of  working  out  his  own 
redemption  irom  thraldom  bj  proving  himself  iit  for  libertyj  it  would 
require  no  great  lapse  of  time  to  produce  the  change  in  opinion  which 
i  contemplate.  Alarm  on  the  score  of  expense  ought  not  to  be  en- 
tertained, for  two  reasons.  First,  because  no  unrefurmed  inmates 
of  a  prison,  however  extravagant  its  expenditure  may  be,  cost  the 
community  so  much  as  they  would  do  if  at  large.  This  fact  has  been 
so  often  proved  that  I  must  be  allowed  to  assume  it  as  undeniable. 
But  the  second  reason  is,  that  prisons  may  be  made«  either  altogether 
or,  to  a  very  great  extent,  self-supportin>^.  In  some  of  the  westero 
States  of  the  North  American  Republic  this  important  object  has 
been  more  than  accompli;6hed,  as  the  labour  of  the  prisoners  yields  a 
revenue  greate  rthau  is  required  for  their  food,  lodging,  and  clothing, 
their  governmeutv  and  their  instruction  ;  in  short,  for  all  the  various 
items  which  form  the  total  expense  of  a  gaol.  It  is  quite  true  that 
labour  i^  more  valuable,  and  that  food  is  cheaper  in  those  States  than 
it  is  with  us.  But^  notwithstanding  these  facts,  it  was  shown  by  the 
evidence  which  Mr.  Charles  Pearson  adduced  before  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  investigate  this  subject  in 
1850,  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  similar  results  might 
be, obtained  here.  Whoever  shall  read  that  valuable  testimony  will, 
I  cannot  but  think,  even  if  not  perfectly  convinced,  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  sufiicient  proof  has  been  given  to  justify,  if  not  to 
demand,  such  an  experiment  as  would  set  the  controversy  at  rest. 
Let  me  now,  gentlemen,  call  your  attention  more  specifically  to  the 
ticl>et-o£-leave  men.  By  a  statute  passed  in  the  year  1833,  a  new 
penalty  was  created  under  the  name  of  <  penal  servitude.'  This 
penalty  only  differs  from  that  of  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  by 
the  provision  for  restoiing  the  prisoner  to  liberty  without  waiting 
for  the  expiration  of  his  se^itcnce-^namely,  by  a  license  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  inj>U-ument  cfrtifying  that  such  indulgence 
ha^  been  granted,  being  called  the  ticket  of  leave*  Until,  howevar,, 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  penal  servitude  to  which  the  convict 
has  been  adjudged  by  the  sentuuce  of  the  Court,  the  license  is  liable 
to  be  revoked  at  the  discj;etion  of  the  Minister,  and,  when  so  revoked* 
the  prisoDer  is  recommitted  in  ej^ccution  of  his  original  843ntence« 
This  new  penalty  must  now  be  substituted  by.  thi^  courts  in  all  cases 
formerly  punished  by  transportation,  excepit  w^ere  his-  oiFunce  ren* 
ders  the  convict  liable  to  transportation  for  a  period  not  less  than 
14  years,  while  it  may  be  substituted  even  for  the  longest  terms. 
It  was  also  provided  that  convicts  under  sentence  of  transportation 
at  the  passing  of  the  act,  or  subscquontlv  sentenced  to  that. punish- 
ment, should  be  made  capable  of  benehtting  by  the  lic^nae  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  on  the  same  conditions  as  to  revocation  with 
those  sentenced  to  penal  servitude.     Gentlemen,  it  io  the  provision 
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for  a  conditional  discharge  from  pnson  irirch  has  attracUd  jniiXk 
attention  and  has  given  to  the  system  Its  name.  That  lN>d^proviflklis 
are  founded  on  sound  principles  is  tnj  Urtn  belief,  as  I  hate  ahes^TT 
stated.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  it  is  the  first  upon  which  Hie 
greatest  stress  ought  to  be  laid,  for  this  plain  reasoh,  <tet,  m^. 
portion  as  the  means  of  reformation  are  fbrnished  fb  0te  prtAon^, 
and  the  tests  of  reformation  are  Well  chosen  and  fldihfbSf  afij^N* 
in  exactly  that  same  proportion  will  the  necessity  ft>f  the  *«n»d 
provision— viz.,  thejpower  of  recallirig  the  fietet  of  1eate-*4»  A- 
iBinished;  so  that  if  we  could  ensure  perf^t  tests  and  apsrfRt 
amplication  of  them,  the  enlargement  of  the  prfsonefr  might  tie  muk 
absolute  in  the  first  instance  |  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  eoDvict 
imperfectly  reformed  will  scarcely  be  deterred,  by  reason  of  .the 
power  of  revocation  bein^  hung  over  him,  from  yielding  eventnkllT 
to  the  temptations  to  which,  when  at  liberty,  he  is  certain  to  be  ax- 
poeed.  Aa  a  proteetion  to  aociety,  it  la  alsot  as  it  now  stands,  im- 
perfect  in  thin  further  particular^  that  the  power  of  revocation  ter- 
minates  with  the  period  fixed  by  the  original  aenftence^  which,  tt  the 
time  when  the  lioense  is  granted,  may  be  nearly  ez|iired*  XiiU 
defect,  however,  mi^t  readily  be  amended.  Thm  power  of  ncd\ 
raiffht  remain  in  force  until  a  certain  ^x^  period  «fler  liberatiofi, 
to  be  ftirther  extended  if  during  that  same  jpiriod  the  reeiil  sfcofoW 
be  made.  And  this  brings  me  to  what  1  consider  the  most  seridtts 
defect  in  the  sUtute.  The  condition  which  is  set  forth  on  the  tiebt 
of  leave  is  as  follows :— 

"  The  power  of  revohing  or  altering  the  license  of  a  convict  iHll 
most  certainly  be  exercised  in  ease  of  his  misconduct.  If,  therefore, 
he  wishee  to  retain  the  privilege  whi^  by  bia  £p»od  bcdiaviour  uodcr 
penal  diaoipline  he  has  obtamed,  he  must  prove  by  his  subseqoent 
conduct  that  he  is  really  worthy  of  Her  Mi^y'a  clemoify.  To 
produce  a  forfehure  of  the  license  It  is  by  n6  means  necessary  that 
the  holder  should  be  convicted  of  any  new  o#»Dcei.  If  beaesecistes 
with  notoriously  bad  characters,  leads  an  idle  and  diesohrte  life,  or 
has  no  visible  means  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood,  Ac,  ft  will  be 
assumed  that  he  is  about  to  relapse  into  crime,  and  he  will  be  at  oo« 
apprehended  and  reconunitted  to  prison  under  his  original  sentence." 

J "  "®**  pentkmeu,  that  I  disapprove  putting  these  men  again 
under  restramt  without  evidence  of  their  having  committed  a  new 
crime.  I  muat  have  greatly  changed  »y  opinions  before  I  coulJ 
raise  any  objection  of  that  kind.  Poesibly  it  may  be  reooUected  hj 
some  of  those  whom  I  have  now  the  honour  to  address  tbat»  ia  the 
year  1850,  and  again  in  the  year  1851,  I  ventured  to  advise  that  all 
p^-flons  who  had  been  convicted  of  acts  of  dishonesty  should  be  fiable, 
when,  in  the  belief  of  competent  witnesses^  they  wert  leitditog  a  life 
of  crime,  to  be  called  on  for  proof  that  they  were  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  means  of  subsistence,  drawn  from  lawful  sources ;  tiiat,  in 
default  of  such  proof,  they  shoul  be  held  to  hail  for  a  limited  period, 
and,  in  default  of  bail,  should  be  committed  to  prison.  The  priDcipie 
on  which  my  proposed  measure  was  founded  nas  now  been  adopted 
by  the  Legislature,  but  without  the  safeguard  of  atrial.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  act,  the  prisoner  is  deprived  of  his  liberty  by  the  aiere 
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fitr^  oC  tjw>  ftf  »BwterV  p^.  Tlje  Legislature  probabljj  proceeded 
M|A^  ibe  groaujd  that,  a;>  it  U  the  confidence  placed  n  his  reforma- 
tion 'whifih  gains  him  hi^  liberty,  so  if  that  confidence  be  lost  hfs 
IMciviWge  Qttg.hJt  ta  be  withdrawn*  Nor  am  I,  for  one,  much  afraid 
tiiAt  «b  power  of  thU  kind,  however  arbitrary,  will  be  often  abusfed. 
.On  th«)  coAtraryi.I  believe  the  danger  lies  on  the  other  side.  It  is  so 
I*^^n3^t  to  tho  other  side, — it  is  so  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  our 
j4^w«to  oondemn  without  a  trial — that  an  flnglish  Minister  is  undidr 
4ii  muck  stronger  temptation  to  withhold  the  exercise  of  such  a  power 
•iaioyMies  where  it  is  justly  denunded  than  to  use  it  oppressively ;  and, 
4<Qpordinglji  symptoms  of  such  forbearance  are  not  wanting.^    Mr. 

*  These  observations  are  fully  supported  by  the  following  cases  wliicli 
came  before  Mr.  Sergeant  Adams,  at  the  October  Adjourned  Sessions 
held  at  Westnlinster:-^ 

'  George  Roberts, '25,  plended  guiity  of  roVMng  «  genUemaii  of  a  gold 
watch,  ralue  £25 ;  and  Jm.  Tnilawn^jp,  26,  and  Qeerge  WUliams,  23, 
l)leaded  guiTty  to  a  cbai^  of  feluniouil/  breaki^  and  catering  the 
dwelling  hoaie  of  Lndwig  Oertbiug,  and  stealing  certain  articles^  his 
yxopeity.  Thf  priionets  Tnkwney  and  Hoberta  were  tidbet-of-leave 
cooriotfl,!  aad  V^iUiain*  waa  stated  hy  a  police-constable  to  have  been 
.  (be  ^nfttaot  associaU  of  thieves.  The  Assistant  Judge  said  that  it  was 
almost  beyond  belief  that  theorists  should  continue  to  act  in  positive 
opposition  to  tlie  practical  experience  of  the  ticket-of -leave  system,  Its 
results  were  of  the  most  mischievous  kind.  Take  the  case  of  the 
prisoner  Trelairney,  for  instance.  He  was  a  notorious  thief,  and  in  1851 
he  was  convicted  as  a  burglar  and  sentenced  to  ten  years*  transporution. 
On  the  2nd  of  last  month  he  was  set  at  liberty  on  a  tioket-^Meare ;  and 
?n  l«ss  than  three  weeka  afterwards  he  was  found  in  the  company  of  a 
Itiiown  eompanion  of  thieves,  bareakiagiiKtoa  lioose,  and,  when  detected, 
making  * 'Milage  assaaiton  tlio  landlady.  In  one  ease  which  uaine  be- 
fore him  a  maa  was  found,  two  days  after  he  h<id  been  liberated  on 
aiticket««f*leate,  teaching  a  boy  of  thirteen  the  art  of  picking  pockets 
in  Ihe  sti^t.  $uch  was  tiie  result  of  letting  these  men  go  at  la  *ge ; 
they  were  turned  loose  on  the  tv>%vu«  with  sumsuf  monev  in  ^beir  pocketn, 
on  condition  tiiat  they  returned  to  their  former  place  of  residence,  where 
they  joined  their  old  companions  in  crime,  and  began  their  career 
again.  He  should  sentence  Treiawney  to  seven  vears*  penal  servitude, 
Koberts  to  six ;  and,  if  tlie  authorities  thought  m  to  reduce  that  term, 
and  ^ain  Set  tfiem  at  liberty,  that  lay  with  thtM.  Ae  to  Wiliiams,  be 
wonid  t>e  remanded  fbr  futther  inquiry  as  to  his  preriouecharacter* 

Kdward  fidwardSy  aged  53,  a  pork  butcher,  was  indicted  for  attempting 
burglariously  to  break  open  the  dw«Uing>«houSe  of  George  Craikslmnk« 
the  weU^known  artist. 

On  the  nigUt  of  the  27th  of  September  the  house  of  the  prosecutor,  in 
Mornington-plaoe,  liampstead-ruad,  was  securely  fastened  at  ten  o'clo(dc. 
At  two  on  the  fbUowiug  morning,  the  cook  was  awakened  by  the  breaking 
of  glass  and  tiie  riujinc^  of  a  bell  attached  to  the  shutter  of  the  back 
window.  Slie  called  her  master,  Who,  in  conjunction  With  the  police, 
found  that  an  attempt  had  bben  ma  le  to  enter  the  houoe  by  breaking 
tlie  first  floor  landing  window.  A  watch  was  then  kept ;  and  in  about 
teti  minutes  the  prisoner  came  ap  to  1dm  and  asked  htm  tf  they  had 
caught  the  fellow.  Mr.  Cruikshank  reptiedy  *'  Yes,  you  are  the  fellow,*' 
whereupon  the  prisoner  took  to  his  heels  aad  got  over  a  wait.    Tlie 
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Jardine*  the  London  magiPtrate,  lately  complained  that  40  ticket^of* 
leave  men  infested  the  neighbourhood  of  bis  court ;  meaning,  doubr* 
less,  to  intimate  bj  that,  statement  that  he  had  in  hia  vicinity  40  of 
such  convicts  who  had  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  their  licences  bjf 
disappointing  the  expectations  on  which  they  were  granted.  If  thus 
be  SQy  it  would  seem  but  reasonable  that  in  each  of  these  instances 
the  ticket  of  leave  should  be  recalled)  unless,  indeed,  the  sentences 
have  expired,  when  it  would  be  incorrect  to  denominate  these  convicts 
ticket-of-leave  men,  since  they  stand  only  in  the  same  poaitioD  \\itb 
all  other  prisoners  who  have  received  their  absolute  discharge.  But, 
gentlemen,  it  appears  by  a  return  made  at  the  end  of  March  la>c, 
that  the  practice  is  not  to  withdraw  the  licence  until  the  cunvict 
stands  charged  with  a  new  offence — a  deviation  from  the  term^  of 
the  warning  written  upon  the  ticket  of  leave*  which  I  am  unabie  to 
explain  except  by  the  conjecture  which  1  have  oifei'ed  to  your  nulice. 
Qentlemen,  I  have  said  that  the  working  of  the  system  has.bt^n,  a» 
I  thinks  exaggerated  both  by  its  opponents  and  its  adiiiirers>  for  &kI 
and  for  good.  For  evil,  because  X  feel  certain  tliat  cQQvIct:i  wuo 
have  now  tickets  of  leave  would  have  been  released  uneondiiiaiultf 
after  a  detention  not  very  much  greater  than  that  to  which  the)  Jja^.'e 
been  subjected  under  the  new  system.  And  I  groun4  this  o^nioji 
on  three  important  facts — 1st,  on  the  growing  impatience  of  fce^tre 
punishments  evinced  by  the  public  ;  2nd,  on  Sie  usaee  of  liberatmg 
transports  not  sent  abroad  long  before  their  terms  or  transpoi  tatfou 
have  expired.  To  these  two  facts  1  have  already  adverted.  Tlie 
third  is  that  the  Legislature,  when  it  substituted  penal  servitude  foe 
transportation,  very  much  abridg^ed  the  duration  of  the  puniiJuuent, 
Gentlemen,  the  real  evil  with  which  we  have  to  contend  stands  thus:— 
So  long  as  we  could  impose  our  criminals  on  other  cpmmuiuties  we 
did  not  trouble  ourselves  to  cultivate  the  science  of  reformation,  aul 
now  that  this  lazy  and  selfisJi  resource  has  failed  ue,  we,  in  the  etrtas 
of  our  difficulties,  are  compelled  suddenly  to  call  upon  the  func- 
tionaries of  our  gaols  to  perform  a  task  demandinjj^  qualificatious 
with  which,  without  a  long  previous  training,,  it  is  unreaAonabU'io 
expect  them  to  be  endowed  ;  or  at  least  in  sueli  full  measure  i&  to 
insure  success.  Zlaviug  weighed  these  circumstances,  you  niay,  uvr- 
haps;  gentlemen,  arrive  at  the  concluft^on  that  no  small  poitioaof  tlu; 
uppopularity  which  has  fallen  upon  the  new  system  is  produced  U 

pdlice  went  in  pursuit,  and  ch4iscd  him  to  an  area  In  the  Ciresci'nt,  anJ 
thence  to  a  wash-hou?e,  where  they  found  him  crouched  down.  Oo 
being  asked  what  he  did  there,  he  said,  nothing  tlmt  he  knew  <>f,  phJ 
afterwards  be  said  drink  had  brought  him  to  his  last  penny,  and  thni  he 
was  regardless  of  what  occurred  to  Iiim.  In  the  ooforae  ctf  the  nit^rnift;; 
a  life  •preserver,  two  knives*  «ndapieoe  of  wax  candle  were  found  an 
the  area  into  which  the  pirisoncr  bod  jumped. 

The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty, , 

A  con&table  proved  that  in  1852  the  prisoner  was  tri/ed  at  ihc  ^Id 
Bailey  for  burghu-jr,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  ten  years*  trauaportaiioo. 
Mr.  Payne  said,  if  that  was  so,  the  prisoner  must  be  a  ticket-of-icive 
man,  and  there  was  no  doubt  the  system  of  liberating  convicts  on  tickii- 
of  leave  was  working  great  mischiet'.— Mr. Wiiham  sentenced  the  prisua-r 
to  eighteen  months*  hard  labour Ed. 
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its  having  cbme  fnto  existence  just  at  the  timo  when  the  country  wiw 
beginning  to  suffer  from  the  augmented  number  of  convicts  which 
the  stoppage  of  transportation  had  liberated  at  home,  instead  of  their 
being  thrown  into  our  colonial  population  as  heretofore.  The  d:s- 
ease,  \f  I  nay  so  illustrate  my  meaning,  results  from  the  obstruction 
of  the  accustomed  outlet — namely,  transportation  j  but  the  remedy, — 
the  tfcfeet-of-leave  system — failing  to  work  a  perfect  cure,  has  bten 
censured  as  if  it  were  the  cause  of  the  malady.  Ckntlemen,  the 
reason  why  I  think  the  system  has  been  over-estimated  for  good  us 
well  as  for  evil  is,  because  it  applies  only  to  a  comparatively  8n)all 
class,  and  because  the  evidence  of  reformation  remains  doubtful, 
although,  I  must  admit,  much  more  cogent  and  applying  to  a  larger 
|>'roportion  of  the  licences  than  1  had  expected  to  find  it.  And  I 
make  this  admission  without  forgetting  that  large  subtractions  may 
be  required,  from  the  estimated  results.  The  estimate  is  that  from 
90  to  90  per  cent,  of  convicts  discharged  with  tickets  of  leave  are 
}iermanently  reformed.  Gentlemen,  there  is,  as  you  well  know,  an 
establishment  at  Mettrny,  in  France,  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile 
dfl^ders,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  all  reformatory  institutions. 
M'cttray  enjoys  every  possible  advantage.  Its  founder  and  chief 
director,  M.  De  Metz,  who  by  his  visit  nere  last  week  may  be  per- 
sonally known  to  you,  is  a  man  of  unrivalled  ability,  long  experience 
and  tinexampled  devotion  to  his  great  enterprise.  His  institution 
has  gradually  attained  its  present  exalted  height  by  15  years  of  en- 
lightened administration,  conducted  with  sedulous  care  and  assiduitv ; 
and  yet  even  Mettray  does  not  reclaim  a  greater  proportion  of  its  in- 
mates than  90  per  cent.  Nevertheless,  gentlemeui  90  per  cent,  is  to 
mj  mind  a  result  so  wonderftil  that  nothing  short  of  the  very  search- 
ing investigations  which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  making  could 
induce  me  to  accept  it  as  worthy  of  confidence ;  and,  that  being  so, 
I  must  be  permitted  to  receive  the  estimate  of  reformations  effected 
among  the  ticket-of-leave  men  with  some  doubt  and  misgiving,  though 
with  implicit  reliance  on  the  sincerity  with  which  it  is  promulgated. 
The  trutMs,  that  permanent  reformation  demands  years  to  test  its 
reality,  and  the  system  has  not  been  in  operation  for  a  sufficient 
lengtti  of  time  to  furnish  the  required  proof.  The  probabilities 
certainly  look  the  other  way.  Mettrav  deals  with  young  and  plastic 
minds  and  bodies.  It  retains  its  wards  a  long  time — often  for  many 
years.  None  of  them  leave  Mettray  until  employment  is  procured 
for  them.  Each  is  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  some  bene  vo« 
lent  person  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  master,  who  watchen 
over  the  youth  witS  the  care  of  a  guardian.  Mettray  is  looked  upon 
by  those  wh<v  have  been  its  inmates  as  a  home<  It  is  a  high  gratitica. 
tim  to  tfaem  to  visit  their  **oohnUy"  as  they  are  taueht  to  call  it. 
If  they  have  not  failed  in  their  duties  they  are  always  kindly  welcomed^ 
and,  should  they  through  misfortune  be  thrown  out  of  work,  they 
find  hospitable  reception  at  Mettray.  Gentlemen,  I  shall  be  most 
agreeably  surprised  if  experience  shall  justify  those  who  superintend 
our  ticket-of-leave  system  in  olacing  their  estimate  so  nearly  on  a 
par  with  the  proved  results  of  Mettray.  It  must,  however,  be  re. 
ineiubered  that  we  have  all  much  to  lesirn  on  the  subject ;  and  I  da 
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reform  mdn\t  than  jvvenile  offenderi.  I  vill  own  ihaft  i  bavi»«lwRgr» 
regmrded  this  vi«w  as  panukncidd.  fidlL  itmaj  h%  cuAmed  by  es- 
twofience,  and  taajr  ez{]i«iaairavfthediiBaak|r  wibicfa.nowpnnrtBtflB^ 
/ieldiog  a  complote  assent  to  um  eslimato  on  trhifek  I  bmwu  b»sa>csMa- 
neatinff.  Gknttemso,  it  Ims  been  aunaisGd-  tbattbe  testa  Ma 'wUek 
tbs  aimorities  rsly  for  the  reformaltcin  of  the  candidate  £r  a  iiasneB 
itre  of  an '  unsatisfiiotoff J  Baturs^  It  isaaid^*-*!  kaobr  not;  •»  «hat 
audMrity.'^tluit  too  mueb  weight  k  giten  to  Ifae  opiaioo  wbish  may 
be  entertaitied  "of  a  ootnrict  by  the  piwplain>  It  is  aasoiaad  thsak^^ 
ofas9>laia  will  be  Tory  muck  ouided  by  nrhat  he  may  sappua  ti>  bnthe 
depth  and  sincerity  of  reHgteosiinpressioBs  made  opim  the  beast  of 
^be  prisoner ;  and»  yeasbning  oo  snob  presismptien»  -  ilia  aqpied  thst 
the  life  of  a  prisooer,  sid^ectedt  as  his  aottens  aret'to«miQiite''reea)a» 
tion  and  constant  sitpeorvuion;  affi>rds  no  tests  .1^  whsohr  ii  qoim  he 
ascertained  how  far  ^ueh  iBi|Nresaioii8  are  genuine  oad  of  aprrmanrai 
character.  If,  gentleaaen«  the  prsndses  are  weU  founded,  I  ahali  bs 
oompeUed  tooomaar  in  the  OoocUnon  atwbiah  theebjeotora^haye 
arritedf  at  least  until  more  freedom  of  aetioa  is  allowed  to  priaoosn 
than  they  at  present  ei^dy.  But  itie  u^  g^d  fortnne  to  knew 
sereral  of  the  able  and  eiempiaffy  men  wM  £11  the  office  of  gaal 
ohaphin  {  and»  judging  of  .the  boidy  by  tboee  of  itsmeaJien  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted^  I  hokl  ^em  aa  little  disposed  ta  dapead  ea 
such  fallacious  tests  as  the  most  jealous  objector  oan  himself  ba.  It 
is  so  ebvioos  that  the  fate  of  the  prisoner  should  not  depend  upon  a 
vague  general  opinion,  but  should  be  founded  ou  an  acoumulatioa  cf 
ikcts  dar  by  day  reeorded.  that  1  should  require  strong  evideneagaiBst 
tile  authorities  of  any  prison  before  I  oould  be  led  to  belienm  tfait 
.they  had  fallen  intoanerrdr  so  glaringw  >  Dcmbtless^  .gentlemasb  a 
punctual  attention  to  religious  observancee,  where  the'pritenerjhss 
an  option  tai fulfil  or  aegleet  them,  must  M)t  be  omittedia  the  aeoomit. 
But  there  is  danger  in  giving  any  very  great  weight  to  nmnifiaatatioiB 
of  this  kind,  inasmuohas  even  when  they  are  based  in  sinoevtty  the 
prisoner  is  tempted  to  exaggeration  in  their  dimlay  f  so  tkat  what  m 
pure  in  its  inception  becomes  eorrupt  ihrougb  m»  hope  of  temporal 
advantage.  This  danger  is  felt  eo  strongly  at  Mattray  that  a  provision 
is* made  against  it  Which  perhaps  will  startle  those  to  wkom  the  teat- 
ment  of  prisoners  and  its  difficulties  is  a  novel  study^  The  oen- 
dactors,  when  they  have  confideneeintbeindividaaiv  are  well  piaasBd 
to  see  him  begin  to  join  in  the  sacarament  of  the  Lord's  Supper^  -hpmag 
fouad  by  eoqperienoe  that  after  tlus  ef  ent  ania^roremeat  ia  geoeralij 
visible  in  his  moral  conduct.  But  aa  such  an  effect  can  only  be  pro- 
duced when  the  communicant  is  acting  from  pure  motives  an4  on 
settled  resolutions,  not  only  is  it  pro  tided  that  ne  secular  benefit 
shall  accrue  to  fain)  from  takiqff  part  in  this  communion,  but  as  an 
admonition  not  to  approaeh  the  table  in  a  raab  or  presumptpons 
spirit,  every  fault  be  may  commit  for  the  week  following  receives 
punishment  of  double  severity.  Yet,  gentlemen,  although  it  has  not 
been  given  us  to  search  the  heart  of  the  prisoner,  and  to  distinguish 
by  any  sure  criterion  between  those  manifestations  of  bis  spiritual 
condition  which  are  sincere. and  those  which  are  merely  specious. 
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slllb  we  Aiv  not  kft  widioiit  tvils  oh  vliioh m  may  Mtkt^.  r^ljs  ^  Bp 
tbiiF  fimitt  y*  shall  knoir  thetn"  ia  dne  the  vakw  «f  whkk  Mm  higbeftt 
«nhf«ity  has  teught  «»to  pristt.     WeiMj  fcqoicb  Ihai  Hii  «if  etey 
upphoKlian  t»  that  ^fsslity  iMnch,  of  aU<oSber8»  it  ds  most  easflnlml 
amvld' be  aoqoirbd  by  the  prisoner  to  haaare  faknasauistrela^       I 
mma  ininHUj*    Wo  tan  niMsure  tho  qiMiitity  o#l«boar  omd  estimato 
ita  fohiey  egpacirfly  if  it  be  of  tho  Ampler  kiads»  with  some  approadl 
to.aoowraey*.    Lot»  then,  an  adcount  be  opeaed  witiioach  prnonec* 
Bladag  tDr  hia  «iie#t  valuo  of  faia  khobr-^tie  real  value^  if  prodttstiflra 
laboinv  can  he-frand  \  air aesiuacd  talue,  or  Tathetf  a Taloe upon  an 
asKmied'aeale>  if  haaiabour  be  not  of .«  prodnctsvo  UimL    IiBiiata 
eleariy  UDderataMl  Uml  each  day's  Jabo«r  will  tail  vpoa  his  liberation* 
If  Jai^iniqfiiaDlity'aiaifoodtaqualitY^  itwiUnuiterially  aivsneehilil 
oo  bis  way^    On- the  ot£ev  haod,  if  oeiicient  in  either  of  .these  attrb 
betea  his  progpress  will  be  retarded;    But  a  diiSaeBt  ftitvpe^  however 
bright-^ijaid  no  brighter  prospect  oao  open  to  the  eyea  of  a  prisoner 
tbm  ihdt  of  hber ty*-^iU  not  snftoe  iwithout  some  hope  of  benefit 
wearer  at  baed^    Let  the  prisoner^  then,  be  attowodto  eiipenda 
part  of  his  eaniiuga  ie  the  faaproremeBt  of  his  diet«    By  acttog 
ew  these  pnneiipleff  we  shall  have  provided  ^t  trainiag  him  m  faidnts 
of  indostry^^    But^  oltbewgh  iadostry  will,  when  he  leaares  his  prison* 
famish  hUDwitfa  the  ascatis  of  hOoest  niainteBaooe>  yety-nnlesa  he-has 
leatvit  thb  art  of  self^goverameBt^  he  wiU  iot  bo  efleotuallT  protected 
against  tiie  tsmptatiooB  to  ftdl  back  iete  evil  courses  hj  which  he  will 
be  availed*    Let  him  then  be  inibnatod  thai  evory  aobtraotiom  from 
aha  fond  created  by  hia  labour  for  theiodulgenoeof  his  ndatowillf 
like  indaleoce^  rolsard  the  hour  of  froedom.    Thos  he  will  bo  iangbt 
oooDomy^    Qontletaien,  other  iiabits  are  very  desirable)  but  these  ams 
osaeetiu  ;  andf  having  explained  how  they  may  be  induced^  I  nwiist 
not  dwell  ou-^e  neaiis  of  refbmation  at  greater  kngtfa.     Thoae 
Among  yon  who  desire  to  give  fiili  scope  to  yoer  in<}uiries  upon  this 
iatevsetuig  snkgeet^  to  leaminto  how  aoany  ramBfieations  reformatory 
adeoca  of  oeeesstty  runa^-Jiow  its  diAculties  are  to  be  oyercone  and 
how  eoateoding  elsiinis  airo  to  be  adjitited  *  taust  consult  the  works 
of  Cj^tam  MaoonockBev    The  principle  that  the  convict  should  be 
detained  until  by. industry  and  ^^d  conduct  he  has  earned  hia  ri^ht 
to  be  fi)e%  was  first  emusoiated  by  Archbishop  WhateW ;  but  it  was 
developed  iuHea  system,  and  thos  rendered  capable  of  practical  ap- 
.plicatioa,  by  Caplaia  Maconoohie*    May  his  lervices  even  yet>  late 
thomghit  jhoy  oMainfrom  him  aome  recognition  from  his  country^ 
boAm  the  day  ahall  arrive  when  eartbly  rscompense  will  avail  him 
nothing  1 

Eev,  Mr.  Kdd  thu^  writes : — 

Berkshire  Gaol,  MicbaeTTnas,  '1855. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  the  honor  to  present  you  with 
my  sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  condition  of  your  prisoners,  with 
observations  thereupon. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  t8 
per  cent,  in  the  number  committed  during  the  last  twelvemonths  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year.     If  this  diminution  must  be  in 


t<^  th«  inorcttM  of  orut*  arinjr,  ydt  ott  tAe  etlwei^Hatt^p^d  frttel^^ifey 
o^last  winter  kind  the  )i)gK  pHee  of  j^rfs^VMbt'tiiontiae^d  tdMati  <^^ 
positer^fttth  ;  and  altbougli  the  eftll^tttyHift  trfMn^  dissitiltlte  dlS6ir«£u' 
terg.  may  have  prevdnted  th«ir  cottmfttal,' anyd'ebrWrtii^  ofe'thtt 
accofmt  is  o©udti6i»balftnced  by  wot  Jwte'  tha«  4*  coftitfiittal«  from  the 
tb»  Roy^  Berkfcblr«  MUitia  mhWsIt  quartered  at  U^Mng.  Wben 
it  ia  renumbered  that  this  regftm^t  was  <br  flirie  taonths  Mfletfedm 
pubHfi  houseft)  and  that  very  inadCN^atef  pr<>tt9ijdA  waa  made  ^r  thecr 
meiftla]  afid  rfiifgtoii^iti^trHiotio«»»  ft  \s  safprMng  that  a  laV'^cnMitiiiil>€r 
dkl  not  become  crimiiwil.  A 6  teypetiis  other  y^attse's  of  cHtne,  lh<*'ob- 
serrationi  in  tty  report  at  last  veAr  equally  *PP^  *<>  ***  present 
The  ftathtica)  taUee  wMeh  I  haVe  appended  8h^\«  ^hat  grdsH  Unio- 
rknoe  was  a  <ehartiOterifttic^  of  your  pHsbner^.  Abotof  two'-tbir«s  of 
the  entire  iivmber  werrti  nna^le  t^  read  WHft  tb6  commoft  ^ceiir^y 
n«edftil  to  obtaiifi  the  ideas  <s$  Wttichtbe  wordsf  wefe  si^rii^tknt, 
whilst  not  a  third  ooiild  write  th^ir  own  naines.  A  still  more  Iktttei^ 
table  proof  of  neg4eeted  edncAtien  is^  evinced  b^  the  fhi«t,  ttiaC  Mt  tyn« 
in  ten  poMeftsed  such  knowled^'of  religfiotis  trtithfi  Asmi^ht  be.^^ 
peeted  effeotna}]^  to  restrain  ticious  pr^ensities.  ftfen  thdsr  d»ti- 
tnte  of  motives  to  resiM  hatoheeH  sedoo^  by  ma!yv't«ll|ptiafibn*-:- 
e^cia%  those  of  tb^  beet^ou^e^^and  cHm«9'have  Wtf  oofaittittfed 
that  means  of  sensual  itidnlgenco  thight  b^  sedtired.        "    -'' 

Rerertto*^  however,  to  th«  reduo^d tttkmber  of tflRfild^,  Ilic^ 
it  may  be  ehiefly  assignable  td  the  pretetiKive  effieaey  of  more 
eottended  eduoation  throughovitah^  edunty,  and  n^ict,  to  tfiotHnHe- 
th<e  tendency  of  Vcrtir  prison  di«dplitie.  That'^ucafion'haS  t>«^tt  so 
extended,  and  that  no  few  of  that  con^<M)U^ntly  enlarge  'propdrtioti 
of  tbe'instrueted  have  been  imprisoit^d,  whilst  on  the  other  h^dso 
many  of  yow?  oriminals  have  come  from  the  reduced  dumber  Vemafn- 
iog  ignorant)  *re  facts  of  deep  interest  and  whiob  demand  serioos  at. 
teutioB.  They  not  only  show,  n«re  oieariy  than  ever^tiieiKniiM- 
tion  between' ignorance  and  oiime^lMit  prove  likewise^  thiU^critfie  is 
OB  tlKintreaae  amongat  the  unedtteated, sineer tbie  diiilin<iti«i» ih^lh^ 
number  committed-is  byi^o  meaaa  in  A  ratio  corresponding  with  the 
reduced  number  of  those  still  uninstrueted*  This  may  easily  be  ac- 
counted for,  the  temptations  to  iielMndul^euce  to  which  tbia  class  is 
addicted  have beeomultiplied> and  tho  victims- b«ive  been  proportion' 
ally  more  numerous.  •  Whilst  theretbne  every  Ohri^itiitti  ntiisft  de- 
plore the  Gontinoanoe  of  suoh  inoentives  to  vice  sand  seok  their  vfe*< 
moval*  these  stalisttci  show  that  we  oaimotover  estimste^the  impor- 
tance of  religious  education  as  a  counteracting  ag^ncy^  Far  better 
thtig  to  prevent  offences  than  by  the  Iwst  ^lenal  discipline  to  Correct 
offenders:  jet  I  thankfully  repeat  my  conviction,  confirmed  by 
larger  observation  and  additioxml  proofs,  that  the  system  pursued  in 
your  county  gaol  does  in  many  cases  prevent  a  recurrence  of  Crim^. 

But  *s  I  rejoice  that  our  prison  discipline  is  thus  corrective  wiien 
applied  long  enough  to  afford  the  reasonable  hope  of  such  a  re*ult» 
so  I  regret  that  in  the  case  of  nvo^sixths  of  those  CMOQUtted  la»t 
year  the  term  of  imprij^onment-— not  exceeding  throe  months—wa^ 
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too  «hort  for  r^fbrmttory  mflnf^Dce.*  I  hawe  often  diepcecafted  pua- 
i«|uaeata  so  pregnant  with  «vUb  and -prayed  (hat  evdry  uDpKeniaBiit 
might  be  of  «.u0^cii*i)t  dua'atioa  ibr  itDprovement,  <<  Thts  aeema  t» 
lue,"  writaa  odd  of  ourle^raedjadges^  in  &  eotnmtinicatioa  I  lately 
received  from  him,  '*  This  se^aa  to  me  of  the  greatest  imporlaaoe 
and  yet ^arvelloufiy  neglecttsd  in  practice^  We  iti&y  uae  palliaiivea 
in  cnronic  caiesi  ior  alaa!  weoaa  do  no  betliBt-,  hut  for  omrahle  com* 
p^Aiuttt  "who  would  Jheaitate  in  perforioing  a  painful  operation." 
The  lamentable  conseqoencea  of  bhort  imprlsioniiienta  are  not>  how- 
ever^ limited  to  ^a  preYeation  of  any  curative  process^  but  whilal 
the  remedy  is  inadequate,  and  the  treatment  so  intfficacioiUy  the  die« 
ease  not  onJI(y  becomea  chronic,  but,  with  its  inveteiracy>  far  more 
malisnant.  It  may  be  affirmed  as  indisputabJey  thaA  an  imprisonuieat 
whicA  £uls  to  amend  must  demoralise.  It  degrades  the  subject  of 
it  to  tiie  rank  of  a  oonviot ;  it  affixew  aatigma  which  alike  forbids 
8elf*reapecty  and  the  favourable  regard  of  better  men  ;  and  whilst 
exclud^from  intercourse  with  them*  the  wretched  outcast  is  wel* 
corned  and  becomes-^whether  willing  or  not^the  assooiate  of  those 
more  abandoned  than  himi^eU',  if  not  more  dcha.sed»  His  temptations 
to  offend  are  therefore  of  necessity  stronger »  whil&t  no  new  priaei* 
pie  or  increased  power  of  rebistance  has  been  acquired.  Reasonably 
then,  might  we  infer  that  which  experience  has  proYed»  namely^  that 
short  imprisonments  are  preparatory  to  future  crimes,  and  are  a 
most  proUilo  eatise  of  frequent  re- commit  tale.  Sa  far  from  regain- 
ing a  previous  conviction  which  has  been  thus  punished  as  aa 
aggravation  of  guilt,  surely  the  re*oonvicted  offender  mighi  often 
with  more  juatiee,  allege  it  as  an  apology  for  his  re^appearaikoe  at 
the  bar*  and  plead  his  former  ineffective  sentence  in  mitigation  of 
penalty  for  a  crime  which  miatajken  clemency  was: calculated  to  hi*, 
duce,     Whilst  I  desire  to  speak  on  this  subject  with  beeomtog 

•  We  have  already  frequently  referred  to'  thta  subject,  but  if  proof  of 
the  atnpidi^  of  justices,  and  judges^  in  awarding  short  aentences  to 
juveniles  were  needed,  it  is  fully  oSertd  in  the  following  polioe  report  i^ 
••  Belfast,  Suturdapt  Octobir  50M,  1855. 

Before  Mr.  Tracy,  R.M.,  and  W.  Coatbs,  Esq. 

Archer  Murphy  this  morning  was  honoured  by  beitfg  first  called  upon, 
as  it  was  only  his  dAeenih  appearance,  on  the  charge  of  stealing  a  bottle 
of  whiekey  from  Hudson  and  Co.,  >ligh-etreet.  As  he  had  already 
undci9ons  d4  manths*  imprisonment,  (nearly  three  yeai««  although  not 
yet  lowrteen  years  of  age),  and  being  flvetdmes  well  whipped,  he  escaped 
with  14  d^t'  hard  labour/' 

We  have  received  this  ief)ert  from  »  friend,  ensloaed  to  w  in  the 
following  note: — 

'*  I  send  you  the  enclosed  for  vour  Quarterly  Eucord-«I  Iiave  cut  it 
from  a  Belfast  Paper  of  Monday  the  22nd  lost.  It  shows  a  new  feature 
in  the  working  of  the  lex  talionis^-when  Archer  Murphy  makes  his  six- 
teenth appearance  before  the  Magistrates  for  robbery,  I  suppose  he  will 
get  off  with  a  week's  hard  labour— it  will  probably  take  20  such  appear- 
ancef»  on  the  same  system  before  Archer  gets  off  Scot -free,  or  obtains  his 
diploma  to  practise  thieving  with  perfect  imranuity  for  life.  Thus  we 
reform  on  the  homoeopathic  plan  down  here." — £d. 


deteflBM^.  vet  «fUr  imidviBqinrir,  bMi<lHi  paiiltHiijratriii  fci  wfiriij 
WAtohiDg  toe  oporatioii  end  eflSMt  of*  obrwmimlLdMdora^tlK 
Ust  tixteen  ye$n,  with  Mkaotaget  vhicb  fienr  hste  poaeei^Bad^'  1  vam 
ceofidently  affirm  thai  its  Fighter  peaahiei  poodfuie:iiiaiijjnor9cir- 
lencet  than  th^  prevents  Ooovtnoedi  of  thie^  >  L  look .  vpb&4h»  ieodnt 
popular  eaactnenty  «^  for  du^iniihing  espeitee  aad-dekir  iii>llicod- 
mmUtration  of  criminal  juikiee"  wnb  pataM  ^^prelMii«ab»)<Mftas- 
eoimt  of  its  tsadencj  taioereaae^hainuiahef-of  elMP$  imprinnnaMBta. 
I  am  not  insensible  to  the  in^Ki^taBflt'  of  dbmMUtag^ezjMMa*  Wt 
vhilat  as  compared  with  nioral  idAuciNB^  tibi^is  wnlinfwwtjtwt  9  tiie 
moreprobaUe  result  is>  that  the  correctional  Uam  beiny  1  edarod, 
aobae^uent  offcoees  and  intsve  pvoseofltionr  will  -vaitaa  iMaiAaBa^mB' 
pttnse«  I  deeply  regret^  tbeeefore»  that  in  0mam  of  lancenyw  in  whkh 
the  value  of  property  stolen  does  not  exceed  fi«e  dnUiUga^  thisrsca- 
sure  prorides  as  the  maxnram  of  pciaishmentt  the  TOrj^  leaai'^whidb 
soond  policy  aad  the  real  weUsre  of  the  cnminid  womld  ^raaond  m 
the  minimutt  of  imprisonment*  namely*'  thnee  ■r>*M»*w,  But  lam 
fa^ypy  to  observe  that  the  very  fimt  sactioo^af  tbiS'aioti'f^vee^io.  tlB 
justices  an  increased  discretionary  power.  It  provides  <  flmi  ^e^oi 
hearing  of  the  charge,  ^hof  ahaU  be  of  opinion  thut  liiareracd  cir- 
cumstanoes  in  the  caee  which  render  it  laeapediontKto  uiflee^  9m 
puniiihment,  they  shall  have  power  to  diaoBias  tite^  jpe^mn.  €kmpA 
witbont  proceeding  to  a  convictioiu'  Mj  lerda  esMigeatleaBni  I 
docibt  not  that  1^  the  jadieraua  ezercisB  of  this  powcf^.naoy.^  abort 
imprisoomeat  with  its  miaohievous  scad  miser^e  conae^neacerwlll 
be  prevented.  But  whilst  assured  tbati&Berkshu^a.tiieanthctifegr 
will  not  be  abused,  I  should  b&ualaithfttl  if*  (i^fteraubb-fehgtcotiverae 
with  criiiiioals*  1  abutained  from  adverting*  to  <tho'<c^isco«BMedHB[t 
given  to  crime  by  uncanditianalimpuaityi  Theinmerienae  otdsearfy 
twothoosaad  years  does  not  controvert  the  maxim  £e  Heaaaii  -onsAsr 
so  long  since  propounded,  <Impumtas  est  maxima  peooaAdiilltee- 
bra.* 

Whilst*  then*  I  trust  that  the  extensioa  of  power  will  baadna- 
tageous^  I  submit  that*  in  the  bill  prepared  by  onaof  ya»r.lMH«r- 
able  beadi*  it  was  far  better  provided  for*  beoans0  ia  a  maaner  not 
merely  preventive  of  evil,  but  likely  to  be  prodactive  of  miudi  goad. 
In  the  report'wMeh  I  bad  the  hommr  ta  pcesent  two  years  abioeb  1 

*  Cicero  pro  Milone— The  sequel  of  this  Beport,  X  trust,  snAeient^ 
•bows  that  whilst  deprecating  short  imprjlaoniDents,  I  am  not  an  a^^a- 
cate  for  severe  punishments.  I  cannot,  however,  sympathise  witfi  maaj 
who  evince  a  morbid  feeling  in  favour  of  impunity,  which,  whilat  it  en- 
courages crime,  is  contrary  to  the  revealed  will  of  Hint  who  has  ttrdafned 
the  magistrate  to  be  a  **  Revenger  to  eitectne  wtalh  up«KB>hlm^^that  doel2i 
evii.*^  Thus  the  sentimenti  of  the  Pagan  orator  Is  not  iaciettsisteut  vsMiaa- 
cred  precepts.  Iit^mitifdSiMtooef  thanMxtabofoiieeitanAeecrihadaBthe 
'  Christian  dcCto*-'  *  Servodrnvautam  fllierumque  peocata*  aon  eaeteorfe, 
peocatam  est:  Sfvadent  eaten  adaudusiaahuD  per  ihBpnoitateaai'*>^*Jltfetaa- 
tlus^  De  Ira*  cfa.  xviii.  Qur  great  ppet  was  also  wett  aetuainted  with 
hmnaa  natarB  when  he  wrote^ 

**  We  bid  this  be  done 

When  evil  deeds  have  their  permissive  pass. 

And  not  the  punishment.^ 
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ppt^tlm^ydap iliiBflDCB.wi^t  be  ^xevftd  viily^d  kgjskltdre  to 
«btithi  mi  act  pvovidiig  tfaiit  a  duGretianarjr  power  be  Veetfid  iti  mv- 
gntmUa  (not  i^adwr  anj  cbainuitaaoes  to  diitnUa  a  persoD  charged 
Yrititoninr^iratiier  than  te  oovn^t  him^  bj  which  proeeedin^»  although 
tbe  diuAisad  .witb  iU.  owcmnstJiQces  be  i«corded»  ds  provided  iDr«ec. 
tiAs  7'  ofi  1^  recent  aet>  yet  the  eharae-  caa  scarcely^  vdthuui  a  eoth 
w?lioiB».  he- the  subject  of  iatare  a^moatihn  ;  and  even  if  the  party 
who  had  bqm  pre^onsW  eojoharged  fae^  fee  a  8nbae<|aeiit  olSeQce, 
wmwiwrUy  deait  witfavnmnr  this  abt,  po  inoiioaMd  penalty  ia  appointed. 
Taatend»  tbeprefine^-  of  lihia  praaeeding^  1  -  beggedjyeur.  iaflaence  ^alight 
h9  eourUd  thatimgistrabea  shovldihajre  power)  to  reooird  a  fiptt  or 
wmti  seeoiid  trtfliag  oifcnce^  the^pm^afaoMBnt  eif  wbscb  ihavild  he  sua- 
pended  and  conditioBa1».to  he^  hovrefver^'  inffioted  in  a.  cUmulatbriB 
meaaaite  if  tbeoffeodeir  were  again  conric*^.  Ibeg  to  thank  thia 
boa.  meiabef  lor  having  ioaerte^  tbispnoriaion  in  the  dcafit  of  a  biU, 
withmodpy  of  wbioh  he  favoured  si^,  and  I  tcnst  that  another sefr- 
md  of  paorliaaiBnt  witl  not  pan  withotit  an. amendment  o£  the  preaent 
mmA,  by  eobstitvtMig  £he  ouuiie  of  that  bill  whiioh  is  «jii6vtunatcl^ 
anpeiiKded. 

I  have^salufiiqtion  inpfporting  that-  tbe.pe^aland  colrective  planis 
pursued  in  youv  psisqn  have  been  m  no  respeet  inferior  to  those  of 
temtt*  yoars^  w lulat  some  im provemeiy ts> haae  been  iairoduced.  The 
additional  caipifty meat  provided  for  yonr  iirifiDncff&is  advanti^eous, 
andt  he-  ooavser  te<e  suppUed  to .  thena  has  oee n.  long  dasil»blei.  StiU 
tbeaeave^^e^wts  which  1  ieel«aUed  npon  to' nuendoa.  Aithoiu^  not 
Mhjeeted  to  amy  ireartiome  laboor»  yeur  pitisoiiears  areoompd^leii  tb 
spend  not  less  than  teb  hdnf  s  ni  ^bed.  I  hav«  for  shcoesslve  years  refer- 
Tieditasaoh  •  practice  as  little  ih«coordance  wJth  tlie  wisdom  evinced 
in  your  otber  radiations.  It  is  cfv tainly  not  required  for  bodily  res^ 
aad  is  iajovious  to  mind  and  okor^s.  Allow  me^  then;  to  repeat  an 
•aiiiesi  hope  tbat'yoa  wUi  eof oeot  a  viciana  pra^ttoe  which,  has  oo 
legi-slative  sanction,  which  must  be  condemned  by  every  int^ligfiot 
iamt>.  md  was  denoonoed!  by  the  pariiameatasy-  comndttee  on  prison 
disa^Ae  in '  1 MK  whose  n^prt  affii}ms>  t hat  « nc  prisoner  sbanld  he 
'left iadwhoeas  mora •  tian'a^iaaJDtmion  ttste w/tick oan be rkfmiredifir 
f^Up,  namely^  €^ht  Jk^ursw"  If  this  remark,  be  applicahhe  to  pritonezs 
.subj«d«pd'tDteiveve«xet>tien  and eonstantt oily  widihowmwdigreatar 
force  does  it  apply  to  tfaqse  un^or  that  wi?^  discipline  from  which 
pepal  labour  is  eicluded. 

Iri^.  system  under  which  debtors  are  still  confined  is  more  vfciotis 
in  its  if^ndencies  than  can  be  described  in  this  report.  I  can  neveV 
c«As^  to  deprecate  the  contiauance  of  a  plan  in.  whlcb^^  amidst  so 
auioh  to  gondiiwny  it  would  b^  difiicult  tp  discover  anythui^  to  ap- 
pr#roi  Beeently  the  fs^tber  of  a  toui^  person  4lQ^<ed  him  to  be 
ooBunitted  for  dfli>t»  with  th#  hope  that  somft  extravagflPt  h^bit9  would 
be  omveottd ;  and.if  yontfas  of  suoh  a  character  could  be  ;iuiu^ted 
f^  a  short  tim^  to>  separate- ooofinementt  the  happiest  results  migl^t 
ensue  ^  bates  in  this  ease  I  advised  an  immediate  release  Us^^be 
foolish  spendthrift  should  becoiy^e  an  tmprmcipled  profligalO»  or  pos- 
sibly a  convicted  felon,  so  I  would  warn  every  parent  against  the 
peril,  under  present  circiunstioces,  of  adopting  si^ch^a  course. 


Although  three  persons  hare  be«*  feraov^fl*  td  llMMjU^^tA 
during  the  last  year,  yet  in  no  case  has  InsaiiKy  IW^  AMpwItf  io 
their  imprisonment,  in  one  Instance  the  softer  fM  IfMi'tiMIJf '4 
fe^r  days  in  your  prison,  and  had  previcfifsfy  beeh  hi  a  ftiMlief'  walfe 
of  mental  derangement.  In  ano1^'(6r  the  disea^  #ift TiM^ttli'y ^' bWk 
the  mother  of  the  prisoner  and  Ws  father's  firtfeet"  having  l^^atiteSiiC^, 
and  the  third  was  decidedly  in  that  condition  'irfien  c<>fftilfilMd','-1l6^ 
sides  having  three  children  in  lunatic  asylums.  It  has  been  ftfy  4«^ 
to  express  regret  that,  when  these  prisoners  were  certifl**  «m  "Wi. 
ported  as  insane,  they  were  not  more  speedily  Tcrooved;  WhlMlhiy 
remain  in  prison  it  is  almost  impossible  to  treat  su^  pen^onn^  inTthe 
manner  required,  and  the  means  needfiil  for  their  restwtfftt' aortiimi¥ 
aggravate  the  disease. 

The  remarks  I  have  felt  called  upon  to  offer  ooftcemiifg  ^MH 
imprisonments  are  further  supported  by  the  annexed  tables,  dAt/tl^p' 
live  of  persons  recommitted.  They  show*  that  of  685*  2^Q  bad  been 
in  custody  before ;  of  which  number  159  had  been  in  separate  con* 
fineroent ;  but,  ol  these,  131  had  not  been  previously  under  your 
penal  treatment  longer  than  three  months,  and  bat  few  for  even  that 
short  time.  The  recommittal  of  these,  therefore,  is  accounted  ibr. 
Of  the  remaining  28,  18  were  hardened  offenders,  who,  having  been 
repeatedly  convicted,  had  been  eoofined  in  the  old  gaola*  and,  ii  most 
be  feared,  rendered  incorrigible  by  associating  with  other  criminals. 
Thus,  the  number  recommitted,  who  for  their  first  offence  were 
aubjected  to  a  term  of  punishment  which  could  wfth  rea^oliikt^  ex- 
pected to  prove  corrective,  is  only  ten.  If,  then,  the  proytftlifa 
recommitted  be  adduced  as  any  test  of  the  efficacy  of  a  prison  siM^t 
cfcertainly  one  which  exhibits  such  results  may  not  merely  cbjllen^e 
comparison  with  otiiers,  but  presents  sudi  a  contrast  to  tbieiii.^ 
should  compel  its  universal  adoption. 

During  the  last  twelve  raontha  54  juve&ile  ofTencfevs  jia«o  b^n 
committed  to  prison,  and  in  the  table  appeiftdcid,  wfateli  g«Dai  Iha-^- 
ticulars  of  159  recommitted  crtmlnalK,  41  are  AescriMd  wkfiuiimg 
entered  upon  their  career  of  crime  before  fhey  wsre- sisMftiry^iiri'of 
age.  These  have  since  been  imprisoned  2ri  tiures— M*WV«Mig«M9f 
more  than  five  times  td  eaoh.  In  my  report  last  year  I  expressed 
hope  that  a  reformatory  school  would  bo  ere  long  eatabliahed*iit  this 
county,  in  accordance  w'ith  the  *  Act  tor  the  boUer.ca^af)4(rc€fr- 
mation  of  young  ofFenders.'  Subsequently,  aa  erimiDtfbt  «ii^  4^is 
pitiable  class  were  committed,  I  waa  enconraged by  the«ooque»M^  olid 
sympathy  of  our  visiting  justices  to  represent  theii^  oas*  4or«fatai, 
and  to  solicit  their  more  powerful  influence ;  and  itls  Witlt'ii^4k0ep 
feeling  of  gratitude  that  I  revert  to  the  efficient  meaner  in  'WMeh 
those  magistrates  again  brought  the  subject  before  yotir  honorttribie 
bench  at  the  fi aster  seitsiuns,  and  second  the  humane  attention  a^d 
munificent  contributions  of  several  noblemen  and  geatlemeii  in  the 
ooonty.  I  cannot  doubt  that  an  example  of  such  benevolenco  and 
liberality  will  be  admitted  by  all,  and  whilst  imitated  by  othors, 
honoured  with  eqnal  rank  and  efttruated  with  like  weaJilh»  that  tbose 
amongst  us  whose  means  are-  more  limited,  iMii  who  are  not  leis 
interested  in  the  philanthropic  plan,  or  less  likely  to  derive •dfoqvlige 
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itft  ttfiwratioii,  will  cbaerfuUj  contribute  towards  its  compl«Uon. 
The  proffTMS  which  has  beea  made  in  this  important  work — so  much 
greater  than  would  have  been  anticipated^-proves  the  eAjrnestne^ 
with  which  it  has  been  pursued.  A  reformatory  school  is  now  pre- 
pared,  and,  perhaps,  I  do  not  unwarrantably  presumcj  if,  after  much 
•a^nir J,  and  the  personal  inspection  of  several  establishments  for  the 
Mine  purnose*  I  express  a  confident  opinion  that  the  zeal  which  has 
I  displayed 


ayed  does  not  surpass  the  sound  judgment  evinced  in  the 
pffetimiiiary  arrangements.  I  believe  them  to  be  calculated  to  ensure 
anocesB  |  and  since,  at  the  important  meeting  last  week,  it  was  desired 
that  I  ahould  take  part  in  superintending  the  discipline  of  the  insti- 
tatimb  I  shall  esteem  it  alike  a  privilege  and  a  duty  to  render  any 
service  in  my  power  in  furtherance  of  that  which  is  so  wise,  just,  and 
asercifbl  in  ita  purpose,  and  which  aiforda  the  promise  of  most  happy 
Msults.* 


*  Sveiy  day  we  have  proofs  of  the  great  necessity  for  a  speedy  nhd 
oomplete  extension  of  the  Schools;  and  amongst  other  eases,  the  fbllow. 
ing  occurring  in  the  London  Police  Reports  of  the  third  week  in  last 
October,  shew  the  advantages  which  must  spring  from  that  branch  of 
the  system  which  permits  parents  to  send  their  unruly  children  to  the 
Institution  for  the  purpose  of  reformation. 

THE   BEGINNING  OF  CRIME. 

John  Cable*  a  little  boy»  about  eleven  years  of  age,  was  charged  with 
sobbing  his  parents  of  ^.  lOd^— The  prisoner's  father  Is  a  steady  hnrd. 
working  man,  with  a  large  family.  On  Monday,  the  mother  went  otit 
to  purchase  some  food  for  them,  learing  6s.  lOd.  on  the  shelf.  On  her 
return  she  found  that  the  prisoner  had  absconded  with  it,  and  when  he 
wss  met  in  the  evening  he  had  spent  it  all.  The  poor  mother  saidi  she 
did  not  wish  to  press  the  the  char<7e,  her  only  object  for  giving  him  into 
custody  was  to  endeavour  by  a  night's  confinement  to  deter  her  eliild 
ftom  m  repetltfcm  of  the  offe]»ee.-*»In  answer  to  the  magistrate*8 inquiries, 
•he  said  that  he  had  nerer  robbed  her  befbre,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  her 
drildrea  were  honest  and  weU  conducted.^ After  a  feeling  admonition, 
the  BMgistnite  discharged  the  accused. 

juramui  sclimusnct. 

lAmbef!h«  Michael  Bummeiford,  a  little  urchin,  whose  head  scarcely 
rteehed  the  felons'  bar,  was  charged  with  stealing  46.  6d.  and  three 
pawnbrokers  tickets,  the  property  of  hie  &ther — The  father,  a  decent 
iookiai^  nan,  a  stationer's  elerk,  and  who  gate  his  evidence  under  a  fettling 
of  atrongemotioo,  said  that  the  prisoner  had  from  his  childhood  become 
aidictcd  to  acts  of  dishonesty,  and  stole  every  article  he  could  Iny  his 
hands  on.  He  had  procured  three  differeut  situations  for  him,  and 
from  each  he  had  been  di8charg:ed  for  dishontsty.  After  this,  and  on 
his  solemn  promise  to  change  his  conduct,  he  (witness)  had  entrusted 
him  to  take  weekly  payments  to  a  loan  society,  and  in  the  end  discove^d 
that  he  had  kept  back  as  much  as  SOs.  On  Saturday  last,  while  his 
mother  was  being  confined,  the  prisoner  absconded  with  hidf-a«cruwri 
and  two  shillings,  and  he  had  not  seen  him  until  he  was  in  the  custody 
of  a  oanstable,  The  witness  added  that  though  so  young  the  prisoner 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  absenting  himself  from  hooiu  for  several  nights 
together,  and  every  sixpence  he  oouid  laj  his  hands  on  was  spent  at  the 
C 


Two  hoj9  have  been  rMOved'  fram;  ^mm' ^^  (toivtfima^ 
tchools  since  the  ootnmeiicftnietit  of  the  onsreoi;  jvao^  ooerttttb^tol 
Kitiff8W«Dd>  near  Bristol,  and  the  other  to  tiiat'>of  «&t^e,.iw» 
Droitwitcfay  and  thi$  report  which  I. have  lately  neoeKved  o£  tknaiH 
iueh  as  to  give  good  hope. of  their  permsDent  cavHciwa.  •  A:gfH 
too,  has  been  admitted  into  a  eimilar  ertfahiwhitmnt  at*  WaodevoHii) 
and,  although  fop  a  time  her  aNseondnct  afanestibrhadehQiifiioClKr 
reformation,  jet  the  last  repoct  I  reoeived  lof  her  was.  far>  not^  &• 
vorable.  I  take  the  liberty  of  taking  that  i  befieire  if  ahe  had^seq 
longer  under  the  preparatory  discipline  of  the  prison,  subseqnmi 
treatment  would  have  been  l^  dtftcoH  snd  mora  effeetivia  -       • 

As  respects  the  oonviets  coasmitted  bygovennneot'toyooFchiigii 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble  yon  with  any  pavtieoLarfftpntj 
having  recently  placed  in  your  handa  apnblfeatknboit-'^he  fidavp^ 
and  Management  of  Convicts,'  in  which  I  felt  oopipelled  to  describe 
the  pernicious  tendency  of  present  plans^especially  in  lessening  the 
term  of  separate  confinement,  in  making  the  duration  of  punishment 
dependent  upon  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner,  and  in  granting  *  Ticketi 
of  Leave*  with  large  gratuities  when  about  half  the  appointed  term 
of  imprisonment  had  expired.  Every  week  has  afforded  proof  that 
the  tendency  of  such  a  system  Is  to  frustrate  means  of  afnen'Sffiifht, 
to  induce  imposture,  and  to  reward  the  base  counterfeit  of  Virtue 
by  affording  an  earlier  opportunity  for  the  further  perpetratidn  cf 
crime.  Several  convicts  thus  liberated  an-d  s«nt  back  to  thi«  ooubIt 
have  been  re-convicted  ;  and,  having  enquired  rfespectin^  others,  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  they,  too,  will  sooil'bea^n  inmates  of 
your  gaol.  Surprising,  indeed,  would  be  any  other  result,  whfetber 
we  look  to  the  conduct  of  these  men  previoujs  to  cbnviction,  or  to 
the  regulations  by  which  endeavours  to  correct  are  rendered  ineffeo 
tive.  Omitting  others,  I  briefly  describe  the  case  of  one  recommitted 
for  a  felony  during  the  last  fortnight*  He  was  bad.,from,.hJ4iMrt)i: 
hia  father  has  been  transported*  and  when  bimaelf .  ottovictad  jfer  ths 
thirteenth  time  in  1851,  he  was  sentenced  by  tiu»  {court  to  Iw'tnns* 
ported  for  seven  years.  When  less  tbua  half  that>term  had  es^pM 
he  received  a  '  ticket  of  leave,'  and  with  it  80m«  ^6bdfti6tk^  bii 
fare  from  Dartmoor  to  Beading  wa9  paid,  and  he  was  presented  wiA 
£7.  Ids.  as  earnings—a  term  surely  misapplied.!. /Hearing^  that  he 
had  been  released  on  the  promiss  of  eraplpyment^firom^'ljii/^^^ 
had  been  himself  six  months  in  prison,  |  ynint  in  ^ar/!^.9f!JbiQU 
and  was  informed  thai,  havix^  in.lesa  than  a  week  pfiOT.^,^H9:,4^ 
honest,  he  had  left  tha  county.  .  -t-^  vTrTor.- 

I  deem  it  unneeessary  in  this  report  to  repent  .iiny^e80f>94io«'^ 
the  evident  benefits  which  attend  and  resultiram4ihe«ycCeaL«fpm<M 


Bower  Sak)on  and  Victoria  Theatre,  to  see  Jatk  Shmtiri^  tha>rtpi8MD- 
tatlon  of  which,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  was  the  rain  af  tnotteands'of  yooUii 
in  the  metropolis. — The  police-constable  said  tfaait  on  taking  the  prisoner 
and  telling  him  the  charge,  he  said  he  was  sorry  the  anioiuia  stolsii  i*i 
not  twice  as  much — The  prisoner  had  nothing  to^eay  in  lisfenos,  iod 
was  committed  to  the  Hoase  of  Oomelion  fw  a  month,  and  OfdsMd  to 
be  whipped. — Bd.  >  >       '■' -.   ♦.   •. 
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tywimeiiti  ^ieh  yo^  banw^punacd*  Tfca -enwrienfie  qf another  ]|ear 
bus  confHrmed  my. opinion  that»  whilst  the  punishment  it  provideii  it 
SBvere,  the  opportunity  it  silbrds  for  moral  and  religious  disoipline 
renders  it  the  most  corrective  ever  adopted*  It  is  a  system  in  ac^ 
ciordance  with  Clod's  revealed  will,  and  upon  which  His  blessing  has 
been  veuohsofed :  and»  therefore,  in  the  continoed  exercise  of  minis* 
tarial  du^.»^of)ten  arduous,  perplexing  and  painfuU-*!  am  animated 
Wy  the  retrospect,  and  still  confiding  in  the  Divine  favour*  I  shall 
persevere,  in  the  full  conviction  that  such  labour  is  far  from  being 
Bi^n. 

I  have  pleasare  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  saAbfaetory  manner  in 
ishwh  your  schoolmasters  hove  perforned  their  duty  throughout  the 
past  year,  whilst  the  moral  conduct  of  the  officersp  generally*  hat 
been  snoh  as  to  deserve  commendation. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain. 

My  Lprds  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  faithful  serv4nt» 

J.  FisM>,  Chaplain.'*^ 


*  The  OhnplaiA  of  Abingdon  gaol,  in  his  Beport^  thus  supports  Mr. 
Yield's  Qpiotons ;  and  hie  statements  reAatieg  to  short  imprisonments  and 
their  consequences,  re-committaU,  are  of  great  injportance.-^ 
'  "  In  reference  to  the  proposed  £Leformatory  School,  he  says,  that  with- 
out being  too  sanguine,  we  may  safely  anticipate  great  good  from  the 
^Reformatory  School  now  being  established.  This  19  cutting  off  the 
supply  at  the  spring  bead;  still  there  will  ever  be  a  large  ••escape,** 
which  joined  by  tributaries  further  on  the  stream  of  life,  will  ever  roll 
abng  a  tide  of  poHution,  both  broad  and  deep.  Our  expectation, 
thereifore,  from  these  new  institutions  will  not  render  less  neccssaty 
^nc^oiries  as  to  how  the  present  treatment  of  criminals  act*;,  what  are  its 
^efeets,  and- what  its  remediea  The  class  of  offenders  amoi%  whom  my 
dB^  lends  me,  is  principally  of  those  who  have  been  sentenced  to  aliuri 
terma  of  imprisonment,  varying  from  a  few  days  to  four  moiHhs,  yet 
nmning,  numerically,  the  largest  class  of  prisoners  in  the  kingdom,  and 
general^  the  materials  for  criminals  of  a  deepqr  dye.  On  both  these  ac- 
counts, considerations  respecting  them  assume  a  grave  importance. 

The  statistical  tables  of  recommittals  confirm  me  in  the  opinion  that 
ihe  present  prison  discipline,  as  applied  to  short  imprisonments,  is  not 
calculated  to  deter,  or  adapted  to  reform.  If  in  such  cases  the  narrow 
limits  oftime  render  it  impossible  that  both  ends  can  be  accomplished, 
the  reformatory,  Uierefore,  must  of  neccssitpf  yield  to  the  deterring  prin* 
<rtple,  simply  from  want  of  opportunity  to  carry  out  the  foamett  At  pre- 
sent, I  fear,  we  fkilin  botii.  Total  cessation  from  w(»rk,  it  is  argued «  is  a 
greater '  punishment  than  employment.  To  the  actively  disposed  it 
undoubtedly  is.  But  do  the  actively  disposed  Torni  the  majority,  or 
even  a  half  of  the  inmateaof  it  gaol,  espeeiaily  of  the  summariiy  convicted? 
Have  not  most  of  them  been  brought  there  by  indulged  indolence  of 
niod  and  body  ?  To  sudi  the  inactivity  of  prison  life  is  a  positive  boon . 
.Amd  as  regarda  the  other  clas%  it  remaios  to  be- considered  whetiher  the 
infliction  of  idleness  is  a  wholesomereformatory  punishmen  tw  I  certainly 
tbfnk  nos,  for  these  several  reasons,  firsts  though  irksome  and  tedious  ibr 
a  time,  it  is  not  of  a  nature  to  leave  behind  it  a  decided  impression  of 
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It  will  be  observed  Chat  on  the  xshief  question  het%  iWbtt^ 

ed,  the  practicabilitj  of  workitig  successfally  the  'ncket^of- 
Leave  system,  tliere  is  no  difference  of  opuuon  between  Mr. 
Hill  and  Mr.  Pield.  They  do  difler^  and  that. most  materiaUj, 
iipon  tke  terms  on  whioh  the  ticket  should  be  granted^  and 
•upon  the  means  by  wbidi  the  prisoner  should  be  permittt^  to 
work  ont  his  freedom.  Both  our  esteemed  friends  are  men  of 
great  and  undoubted  ability,  and  are  most  intimately  acqnaint- 
ed  vith  all  the  bearings  of  tlie  subject  Tfaej  are  satisfied 
that  th»  system  is  sound,  and  thus  they  ^SovA  strong  auCiKff^ 
Ity  in  support  of  Colonel  Jebb's  cherished  schenie  :  bat  ranch 
as  we  rejoice  to  find  that  they  approve  the  Ticket-of-Leave 
system^  we  regret  that  thi^  differ  so  widely  on  tite  terms 
upon  which  liberation  can  be  securely  extended.  Mr.  Wll 
has  stated  his  opinions  at  length,  Mr.  Field  has  detailed  them 
in  his  pamphlet,  to  which  he  above  refers,  and  from  wh^'cli, 
in  the  seventeentli  Number  of  this  Eeview,  (Record  p,  xU) 
we  made  very  long  and  valuable  extraeta.  In  our  opinioa 
tho  whole  question  resolves  it^self  into  one  csp^ble'<rf  accurate 
solution  if  the  prison  lyithorities  will  only  patiently  Individ- 
UAtiZB  their  prisoners,  and  treat  each  man,  in  reporting  him, 
according  to  his  natural  character.  Mr.  Field  has  well  ex- 
plained ibis  point  in  his  Beport,  and  if  it  were  earned  into 
effect  by  fitting  officers,  in  properly  constructed  prisons,  we 
need  not  fear  that  the  great  element  of  Reformation — hope, 
could  die ;  and  thus  Mr.  Hill's  wise  principle  would.be  secured 
in  all  its  integrity.  We  should  tlms  have,  not  alone  good 
prisoners^  but  also  good  men  amonffst  those  set  free  on  Tickets- 
of- Leave,  The  distinction  here  taken  by  us  is  well  consider- 
ed ;  and  we  but  hold  the  opinion  of  one  of  our  most  deep 
thinking  philanthropists,  who  thus  writes  to  us  upon  this 
subject,  and  referring  to  Mr.  Field's  opinions : — 

*'  He  is  right  in  opposing  short  imprisonments,  which  give  no  time 
fbr  assured  reformation,  but  he  is  wrong  in  considering  that  a  fixed 
time  is  deiiirahle,  because  it  evidently  takes  away  a  grtsat  spur  to 

dislike  or  disgust.  2.  No  positiye  habit  for  good  can  be  formed  by  it. 
8.  Mental  vacuity  and  Ustlessness  are  enjieuderod  by  it." 

The  Key.  gentleman,  in  conclusion,  calls  attention  to  the,  fact  that 
four-fifths  of  the  crimes  committed,  owe  their  origin  to  dninkenoess, 
and  he  deprecates,  as  one  primary  cause,  the  little  consequence  with 
which  this  sin  is  treated  by  the  lower  chisses,  and  the  gradual  abrogation 
of  ti\e  laws  which  ezisti  and  which  would,  if  carried,  out,  award  it  doe 
punishment.-^BD. 
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y<»pr<>roiwwt..  Agm  h»  in  rigilt  in  dt»J«iii^  the ^rflettoctibii  /betireen 
« good  prisoner  and  a  good  man,  but  b«  U  wrong  in  oonfonn^lu^ 
tbe  characters  of  each.  By  a  good  prisoner  I  understand  a  num  wl^o 
falls  into  the  routine  of  prison  hfe  With  facility,  is  obedient  to  its  ruleys* 
outwardly  submissive,  and  who  performs  the  not  over  dtfflcnlt  tasks 
irbich  are  usually  the  only  ones  imposed  upon  bim,  to  the  satisfticllori 
of  tbe  officers^  and  laatly,  who  ouUiTafiee  tbe  goed  opimoni  of  the 
Chaplain  by  ezpertness  in  all  that  belongs  to  ritual,  and  by  somewhi^t 
of  exuberance  in  all  that  belongs  to  religious  profession.  A  good 
man  is  another  creature.  His  desires  are  changed  and  his  habits 
have  conformed  themselves  to  this  reformation  In  the  inner  man,  and 
jibo%^  all,  he  has  acquired  the  power  of  aelAoontrolt  iu  sfatovt,  hbhis 
attained  to  the  resolution  and  to  the  ability  of  aelAsupport  and  self- 
government.  Now  this  conquest  is  not  to  be  made  without  hard 
fighting  against  counteracting  motives.  The  means  of  acquiringgood 
iiubits  must  be  given  to  him,  and  above  all  habits  that  of  industry. 
He  muBt  therefore  enjoy  tbe  opportunity  of  daily  labour  in  «ome 
useful  avocation  whiob  he  may  tura  to  account  after  he  shall  regain 
his  liberty.  He  must  have  some  freedom  of  action  even  in  gaol,  or 
bow  is  be  to  learn  the  art  of  self-government,  and  when  the  mean^  for 
reforming  his  habits  have  thus  been  given  to  him,  tbe  stimulus  must 
abo  be  furnished,  and  none  other  is  so  power ibi  on  the  human  mind 
ae  the  paating  after  the  outside  of  the  gaol.  Let  him  then  work  his 
way  out,  that  is,  let  his  industry  move  him  forwards  while  his  failures 
from  time  to  time  in  his  duties  of  economy,  restraint  of  temper,  &c., 
make  him  fall  from  time  to  time  backwards ;  and  when  1  say  that  he  is 
fo  work  himself  out,  I  mean  that  the  gate  is  to  be  opened  to  him  when 
the  halanoe  of  his  gains  over  hi»  losses  has  arisen  to  a  certain  height," 

Doubtless  the  Ticbet-of-Leave  System  reqmres  the  ch|(ifg«t 
care  upon  the  part  of  most  devoted  prison  officers ;  it  requires 
that  the  life  of  the  libeirated  convict  be  closely  wj^tched  by 
the  police,  and  that  the  slightest  .discovered  biea^ih  of  the 
indorsed  conditions  be  visited  by  a  speedy,  r^udden,  and 
relentless  revival  of  the  original  sentence^  .  The  kuo>vle4ge 
of  all  these  things  must  impress  their  great  importaoee 
upon  the  mind  of  every  man  who  kiwws  the  theory  and 
.practice  of  prison  discipline;  this  knowledge  has  prevented 
the  issue  of  Tickets-of-Leave  in  Ireland;  for,  as  those  ex- 
cellent ^public  servants^  tbe  Directors  of  Coavict  Prisoits 
ia.Irelaiid,  observe  in  their  First  Annual  Report^ 


•*The  sam^  feeling  which  prevents  our  inflicting  on  a  colony 
convicts  who  have  not  been  subjected  to  a  proper  course  of  prison 
discipline  also  precludes  our  bringing  forwardprisoners  for  discharge 
in  this  country  on  Tichtts  of  Licence  as  in  England.  We  consnler 
such  *  Ticket  of  Licence'  to  be  a  sort  of  guarantee  to  the  coriibuiQ'- 
itj,  that  in.  consequence  of  a  prisoner  having  been  sobjeoled  to  a 
proper  course  of  prison  discipline  and  reformatorj  treatnent^  he  19 


xx^viii  TttR  iiusff  q0arti9ivut  beyikw; 

considered  a  6t  subject  t6  be  received  and  employed  by  tii^ae  oat- 
side  the  prison. 

Buch  refoMnatory  course  aot  hating  hitherto  been  pmwed  ia  this 

eotratry,  we  have  not  felt  oarselVes  justified  in  recommendii^  tEe 
issue  of  tickets  of  licence."* 

If  our  police  authorities,  both  within  and  vitboot  the 
prison,  will  only  do  that  duty  which  the  law  places  npcsi 
them,  we  shall  find  no  further  records  of  relapsed  Tickei-o£- 
Xeave  men  :  we  sliaU  not  discover  justices,  and  judges,  and 
journalista  proclaiming  the  danger  of  the  system,  but  we  shall 
have  a  fair  and  successful  trial  of  the  scheme,  with  satisfactory 
and  well  proved  results;  As  yet  the  system  has  not  had  fair 
play,  and  the  "  hit-him-for-he-has-no-friehds'*  tone  of  abase 
has  been  adopted  with  regard  to  the  Ticket-of-Leave  plaQ« 
Punch  and  TAe  Times  have  been  equally  unfair  to  the  sjstem 
and  to  its  advocates,  confounding  the  faults  of  the  system^s  ad- 
ministration with  its  principle.  Documents  such  as  Mr.  Hill's 
Charge^  and  Mr.  Field's  Report^  are  of  the  most  inesthbable 
value :  they  show  all  the  questions — broadly,  openly,  ablj^  and 
honestly. 

Amongst  the  important  publications  of  the  quarter,  bearing 
upon  the  subjects  of  this  Itecord,  we  must  place,  as  first  and 
chiefest,  the  following  most  admirable  paper,  printed  in  the 
last  number  of  a  very  excellent  periodical.  The  Law  Beview, 
which  has  ever  advocated  the  cause  of  Beformatories^  and  has 
supported  these  institutions  in  common  with  many  othar 
legislative  amelioratiuns  advocated  by  the  Society  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  Law, 

The  paper  is  devoted  to  a  short  sketch  of  Mettray^  drawn 
on  the  various  works  written  on  that  most  interesting  Instita- 
tion  ;  and  to  a  detail  of  the  events  occurring  daring  the  visit 
of  M.  Demetz  to  England,  in  the  month  of  October.  Thte 
paper  requires  no  comment  from  us  ;  it  is  clear  and  simple ; 
and  as  we  read  the  account  there  given  of  the  reception  of  M. 
Demetz  in  Birmingham  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  an  obser- 
vation of  Southey's  in  his  Life  of  John  ^ew^gr,— **  The  works 
of  such  men  survive  them,  and  continue  to  operate,  when 
nothing  remains  of  worldly  ambition  but  the  memory  of  its 
ranity  and  its  guilt/' 

*  See  a  fuU  notice  of  this  most  able  Report  ia  laisH  QuAaxKBLr 
Kbvibw,  Vol.  V.  No.  \S,  pp.  442  to  451  :  Art.  "  liefomiatoiy 
School*  for  Irelaod."  See  also  the  opinion  expressed  b^  M,  Demeta^ 
post.  p.  xlvii,  -^ 
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METTtlAT,  AOT)  M.  DEMETZ  IN  ENGLAND. 

1.  Rhppctt  8ur  hs  Coltmief  Agrieolet.  Lu  d  la  RSnnion  In- 
ternalionale  de  CKarUe,  Par  M.  Dembtz,  Directeur  d&  la 
Colonie  de  Metlray,  et  Conseiller  Honoraire  de  la  Cour  Iin« 
periala de  Paris.     Tours:  1855. 

*S.  Troh  Jours  u  Mtttray.    Par  Paul  Huot.    Paris:  1848. 

S.  Notice  sur  Metlray,     Par  Acgustin  Cochin.     Paris :  1847. 

4.  Rapport  de  M.  Demetz,  a  la  Societi  Paternelle,  Reprinted 
froita  the  Iri^ih  Qaarterly  Review  fot  September  1854.  Lon- 
don.   ■  ' 

5.  Metlrayi :  a  Lecture,  By  Robert  Hall,  M.A.,  Recorder 
of  Doncaster. 

6.  Visits  to  Continental  Rejorm  a  lories :  a  Lecture.  By  Ro- 
bert Hall,  M.A.  Reprinted  from  the  Irish  Quarterly 
Eevifiw,  for  June,  1855. 

7.  Essays,  Speeches  ifc.  on  Reformatory  Schools.  Edited  by 
Jrlinger  Stmons,  Esq.,  Bamster-at-law.     1855. 

8.  Jl  Visit  to  Met  tray  :  a  Lecture.  By  E.  B.  Wheatley,  M.A. 
,       1855. 

The  interest  excited  by  M.  Demetz,  as  the  leader  of  the  refor- 
matory movement  and  founder  of  Mettray,  the  ^eat  exemplar  of 
:feformatory  schools,  during  his  chort  visit  to  this  country  a  month 
ago,  proving,  as  it  did,  the  wide-spread  recognition  of  the  principle9 
be  has  elaboi*ated  Into  a  system,  and  successttilly  reduced  to  practice 
in  France,  must  have  afforded  the  liveliest  gratification  to  all  who 
have  laboured  to  promulgate  those  principles  among  us.  The  respect 
with  which  his  words  were  listened  to  at  Birmingham,  at  Bristol, 
and  at  Redhill,  demonstrates  our  willingness  to  learn  the  truths  which 
bis  experience  so  eminently  qtialifies  him  to  teach  ;  and  it  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  'that  the  very  short  period  during  which  M.  Demetz 
could  be  absent  from  France  gave  so  few  opportunities  for  our  bene- 
fiting by  the  inestimable  advantage  of  hearing  from  his  own  lips  the 
results  of  twenty  years*  practical  study  of  one  of  the  most  important, 
if  not  the  most  imnortant,  social  questions  of  the  age.  But  let  as 
ever  remember  the  deep  debt  of  obligation  under  which  we  are  placed 
by  his  bestowal  upon  us  of  even  a  few  days-.^  short  time,  indeed  whfen 
computed  by  us — but  long  if  measured  by  his  absence  from  Mettray. 

We  have  thought  that  while  the  words  of  this  distinguished  man 
are  yet  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  readers,  a  slight  sketch  of  him, 
and  of  his  friend  and  fellow -labourer  M.  de  Gourteilles,  will  not  be 
unacceptable,  especially  as  some  part  of  our  information  respecting 
them  and  Mettray  has  not  before  been  publisbt^d. 

•*  In  1837,"  siy«  Mr  Robert  Hall,  ««the  French  (Government  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  make  a  personal  exatnination  of  the  Traos« 
atlantic  system  of  prison  dibcipiine,  and  a  man  of  peculiar  qualifloa- 


$i»a8,fr«8«Qted  faunaelf  lor  Abe  pa9p<isQ^Fti4gcie<4ligl«te  AWft^ 
»  Ji&<lge  of  the  Cdurt  of  Appeal  tX  Paris/'* 

Tbe  atteotion  of  M.  Demota  had  already  been  djnhff »  ta  t]|#  mm^cv 
Able  position  of  conviotad  cbildrea  for  whom  \s^  Er^Mlctt  tber#  w^tiAO 
otbf  r  pritoa  than  those  devoted  also  to  the  reteption  <^  iwliUt  ail4 
4iardeded  criminals*  Having  profiled  by  the  oppo^tiyiity  tbiu  aJBordU 
od  for  oxamiiung  the  inatiftutirae  ali:eadfjr  ^¥»ti^g  in  ifbttterie|»for  ihm 
deteotioa  of  ^uveniio  dcdinquenla.oil^  \m  isMioeivod  the  #<i(a  4»f  M> 
tabliahing  a  reformatory  aebool  for  the  •awe^'CiMa  a|  boia^v .  *JB^ 
views  were  adopted  in  France  by  a  sooiety  of  which  he  isaioaembor—^ 
ibe-^ot'M  de  patfwtifge  (of  whidi  we  ahaU  hefeaiter  sp^ak.now 
/uJUy)  ;  and  ahortiy^aflier  ho  retiivnetf  to  £ur«|)0  it  called. upon thim 
io  form  one  of  a.  committee  appointed  to  gather  thei  ioforoMiCio^ 
necessary  for  tho  execution  of  ht9  philanthropic  design*     • 

Tht  superiority  of  agricuHtaral  labour  in  tta  reformatop/ofiect  on 
the  criminal,  tn  any  that  could  be  performed  within  doova  waa  alveMly 
recognised. 

**  Qn  ne  pouvait,  dans  I'interieur  d*une  prison,  lui  apprcpdre  quTHae 
profession  iadufftrielle  <iui  le  far9Mii  io^vitAblemeptt  a  la  fio  do  |on 
eniprisonnementi  d'aller  augmonter  la  population  our ri^r^  d«  Boa 
manufaoturBK  et  d'ea  partager  los  vicos  «t  les  potihu'*t 

On  th«  other  handj 
,  *'  U«  rude  ezorotco^  enpleift  air>  fortifie  Ic  eofps,  et  Jk  spoctaetp 
^  heaiu^s  de  la  nature  fait  naitre  dans  lo  coBUr  do  rhonuno  wi 
profonfl    sentimvttt  d'admiratioa   et   de  recoiAnaissance   po«r    If 
C^rSateuri."t    *....•.  -^ 

.  <<  TouteioiSfe  lor8<(ua  la  comioisaion  voulut  passer  de  la  theorie  il  la 
pratique  et  rediger  lo  progriEiinme  d'une  colonic  agrioolfiy  left  aqtbarras 
9piBmH)f;^rent,  et  elle  sentit  qu*ell0  p'«tMt  pas  preparee  par  de 
^tRsantes  fitudes.  l^lle  diargea  deux  de  ses  roembres  d  aller  etudior 
WV  ]^9  Ueux  Iqs  colonies  da  U  Be^que  et  de  la  HolIunde»  ot  olio 
^i^^igni^  •  oet  effttt  Jil*  Loon  Jfaucher*  de  si  re^^rettfble  momoire.  «t 
n^oi.    ... 

.  *!  Ceci  so  pattsait  il  y  a  environ  dia«hult  aAs»  On  savait  alorsj  quo 
1^  efl^is.tentes  4ao«  lesdeux  pays  dont  noas  Y^nons  de  parlov 
B'avi^ient  pa9  ote  houroux*  Les  colouies  HoUandaiciea  ne  inoaaie«4 
qu')4n^  viet .  Ui^uiaafwte  et  falssicnt  des  sacrifices  onormes  pour  un 
resultat  mc^joere«  et  les  colonies  Beiges  offraient  encore  des  r^sultata 
]^as  de^^sttfeux*  Nous  n'allions  dono  pas  dans  cos  pays  poor  y 
oh^QlKW  dos  niod/^leflb.  mais  nous  pouvioois  esperer  d*y  trouver  dea 
l^pnit  JS^yx3  90  dovons.pss  moins  a  celui  qui  nous  signj^  W^cueilsy 
qM  a  cclvi  qui. nous  nontre  h  bon  chemin." 

i  V  2)foua  nefujnea  pas  Igtigtemps  a  ih)us  coaHrmer  dans  Topinion 
que  les  dstablissement^  de  oe^  deux  pays  ir&>'aieat  rien  a  noos  ap* 

*  Mcttray ;  A  Ixcture  read  "beibre  the  Leeds*  rhilosophical  and  Liters^ 
Pbctety,  by  Robert  Hall,  M.A.,  Recorder  of  Doncaster,  p.  6.  London; 
t^tnht  i^,  BiskDpsgute  Street,  \^d4.  -        -       - 

.  t '  Kbppart  sut  les  Colonies  Agriceles,  la  11  la  Reunion  laternatiDnalede 
^fi^L!  Ju^«  18Ji&.  Pjuj.M  Demeu,  oonseUlec  hpnosaixe  h  la  coar 
imp^cv4oj^9iraais|.pjp«<9^9.    Twin;  Imprmerif^Ladfvez^,    ^ ,    .  ..      . 

t  Ibid,  p.  9. 
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pHwM*  M:  Ueem^  Wtaiohet  fiit  qUig^  de  reto«rticr  a  Puh,  et  il 
nous  failut  continuer  seul  nos  explorations.  EUes  devaient  S0 
t«raiiii€r  i  Hambourgv  .od  nous  allions  eniti  trouvier,  notis  ne 
^^aigiions  pas  do  le  dire,  la  solution  du  problSme  que  nous  ^tions 
«barG|^  d'etadier.  0*est  pr^  du  Tillage  de  Horn,  dans  un  pays 
A»ftiie  etpittoresqoe^  sur  le  penchant  d'un  coteau  qui  domine  la  belle 
^Mdl^  de  I'Elbe  et  de  U  BiO,  aue  nous  e&roes  Tocoasion  de  Yisifer 
Mcoie-de  r^forme  de  Rauken^Hauss^  Nous  ne  nous  arreterons  pas 
ii'decrire  eet  ^tablrssettent  devenu  e^l^bre^  et  qui  a  recu  depuis 
fiotre  voyage  des  Acoroissements  eonsiderabfesw  Nous  nous  content 
terohs  de^niarquer  les  tratts  prinemsiut.  Ilavait  6te  fond 8  vt^rs  U 
fid  de  1883  par  le  respectable  M*  Wichem,  pourrecetoir  les  jeqnes 
«nfknt6  que  des  habitudes  Ticieuses  niena^ent  de  pervertir  ou  avaient 
dhjtL  fletris.  L'habile  fondateur  avait  cherch^  son  moyei^  de  salut 
dans  I'esprit  de  iamille ;  11  s'etait  eiForcS  d'exciter  dans  oes  leunes 
Ceettrss  les  Amotions  douces  et  salutaires  que  produit  la  famille,  ^t 
que  Staient  devenues  ou  avaient  toujours  ete  itrangires  k  ces 
inalbeureux. 

'-  Lee  eolons  ^taient  divis^  en  groupes  de  douee  indiTidus  qui 
prenaJent  le  nom  de  families.  Cette  denomination  Stait  justifi^e 
par  le  lien  d'affeotion  intime  et  de  bienveillanoe  continoe  qu*oti 
s*e£ror9ait  d*etablir  entre  les  membres  qui  les  coniposaient.  A  chadun 
deees  families  itaitpreposS  un  chefou  pliitot  un  guide  que  les 
infants  appelaient  leur  p^re.  Elle  habitait  une  petite  maison  Isolde, 
«onstndte  de  see  mains  et  sSpar^e  de  la  maison  voisine  par  d^ 
jardins  ou  par  des  "vergers.  Quatre  existaient  lors  de  notre  Tisite; 
ellee  formaient  comm«  un  petit  hameau  et  n'avsient  entre-elles  que 
lee  rapports  exig^s  par  Tadministration  de  la  maison. 
'  La  discipline  de  la  colonic  ^tait  fenne  et  sSv^re,  et  cependant, 
notrt  devons  le  dire,  tempSr^e  par  une  patemelle  tendresse.  La 
rSforme  morale  en  ^tait  le  but ;  un  travail  ^nergique,  persev^raut, 
eaa  mdme  temps  qa*une  Education  profond^ment  religieuse  en  Staient 
les  moyens.  Des  notes  journalieres  constataient  la  conduite  de 
ehacun>  ses  progrds  ou  ses  recbutes ;  la  tendre  sollicitude  des  chefs 
ft'ednpechait  6n  rien  les  rigueurs  quelquefots  nScessaires  d*un  regime 
qui  eonservait  au  fond  un  caract^re  correctionnel ;  et  Ton  ne  saurit 
a'ito&^iler,  d  moins  d'en  avoir  ^te  t8moin,  la  smypathie  qui  attachait 
k'le.  colonic  ces  pauvres  pupilles  devenus  d'honn^tes  gens. 

'On  le  voit,  la  base  sur  luquelle  s'appuyait  la  colonie  de  Horn  etk 
laquelle  elte  a  du  ses  merveilles,  c'est  la  reconstitution  de  la  famille.*** 

M.  Demets  had  no  need  to  prolong  his  journey.  The  Kauhe 
Haus  supplied  him  with  the  model  of  which  Mettray  became  the 
*'  glorified  copy.  He  had  now  to  act,  *'  Alone,"  he  says,  «*  he  should 
have  been  unequal  to  so  great  an  enterprise ;  but — 

'*  La  Providence  nous  vint  en  aide,  en  nous  faisant  retrouver  un 
anclen  condlsciple,  M.  le  Vjcomtedc  Courteilles:  il  adopta  nos  vuesi 

*''**>R«ppo«D*s«r  les  Colonies  Agricoles,"  In  k  la  Reunion  Inter. 
AttHbnule^  Chafiti,  Par  M.  Demetz,  Gonseiller  ii  la  Gour  Imp^ri&I 
de  Paris,  pp.  1^7,  19,  21,  29,  23.     Tours:  Imprimerie  Zadevize, 


Jious  oftrit  Ion  coQconrs  et  M^  jusqul  iwoa  propomr  son  4oalcfli6 
pour  J  etflblir  rinBtitotton  que  noos  re»oi^meft  de  ibiid«r  Mtemble.''^ 

M.  Cochin,  in  his  interesting  ** 'Notice  mr  Mettrmj,"  writQi» 
.  "  Adoien  roilitaire  difltingttd,  eondt8ci|ile  de  M.  Demetx*  imklent 
coDiaie  lui  par  l*inteHigenc6  et  geoereux  par  le  ccearv  occiip4  d«B 
tongtexDpB  des  questions  aaxqtielles' H  vefaait  de  oonsacrer  ttorc^ 
marquable  ^crit  ('  les  condamoes  et  les  prii^oiis ')  M.  de  Bretigndrcto 
resolat  de  ae  divoner  aussi  a  la  regeneratiolf  des  jeimee  deteaaBLl**'^ 

The  spirit  in  whtclt  he  eiecuted  this  noble  resolutioa  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  anecdote  related  of  him  by  M«  Patid 
iittot,  in  his  "*  Troid  Jours  i  Mettraj  :*'»^  -         • 

*'  Nous  venions  d'entrer  sous  un  hangary  otk  deux  eelons»  a  obeval 
en  faoel'un  de  Tatttrej  sttr  itn  baaC,  jouaient  Mr  ua  dander^  Le  dikwctenr 
pasesrla  maiD  6ur  la  tete  d'an  des  joueurli,  et  me  dii  :  *  Tenca  S  Toila 
un  de  nos  meilleurs  colons !  bon  travuUeur,  bon  sujet ;  il  R'a  pea 
eesse  d*etre  sur  le  tableau  d'honneor  depuis  son  ^rriveeiei  |'  ati  fend 
du  hangar,  il  7  arait  une  porta  par  on  noii4  pounons  sorlir ;  ooaiS)  ea 
eauaaaty  noua  ftmea,  saas  nous  en  apercevoir,  le  tour  de  bimaiatmj  at 
nous  nous  trduvames  de  I'autre  cdt^  de  cette  porta  eatr^aiaverte,  & 
temps  pour  entendre,  inTolontairement,  la  cOBYersatton  aufvaivtie. 

'*  Oet  homme-la,  disailt  on  des  enfantai  je  l*aime  coaune  mon  pdr*l 

'*  Quel<Mie  chose  €U  chamd  que  ton  pdre,  rSpoodit  I'atitra';  4a  oaea 
comparer  M:  de  Courteillea  a  ton  pdre^  eeltd  qnt  te  aauve  a  ceiu^fiii 

t'a  perdu  !"t 

M  .de  Courteilles  well  knew  that  by  sympatinM^  wHhIboie  AUdraii 
in  their  honest  pride  in  doing  right,  and  in  tbeir  lanoeeat  racreatm^ 
■be  obtained  an  irresistible  tnnuence  over  their  minds  aadbearta  alien 
it  was  necessary  to  reprove  them  for  their  fanlts.  '•  Of  this  iolliunce 
'wt  thali  have  occasion  to  indicate  results  that  tnay  -  appear  alaoat 
magical  t6  those  who  d6  oot  know  *<  the  effect  produced  an  (be  beart 
laf  a  poor  creature  who  has  giined  ii}T  the  fifstthne  a  (riead  voni^ 
mandtng  respect  by  his  character  and  social  positioii,  and  <by  \m 
benef  oleace  and  unwearied  ^eal  awa^ntbg  feehngs  long  datmaat  af 
gratitude  and  alTection.*' 

Iff.  de  CourteiileB  died  in  1892,  at  the  ace  of  flfty^five  i.^ 
**  He  was,"  writes  Mr.  Jiall,  *<  engaged  in  the  work  Itterallj  to 
tbe  last  moment  of  bis  lifi6.  He  was  attending  tbe  slok  bed  >df  a 
ye«th  wbo  had  to  all  appearance  become  thoroughly  faal*denedy  wbea 
Ihe  latter,  for  the  first  time  since  his:  admission  mto  the  colony*  ex- 
hibited some  sign  of  contrition^  The  joy  which  M.  de  Courteilles 
experienced  on  the  occasion  renndded  him  of  an  extract  from  the 
sermon  of  the  Abbe  Lacordaire,  which  he  had  inserted  in  hie  work  on 

•  J'i^tirts  lliistoire  des  colonies  agricoles  ;  'a  cc  tUre  ce  seraft  hia:ii- 
quer  h,  ma  mission,  et  endbre  plus  an  devnfi^  de  Tamrtife,  de  ne  pa^  payer 
un  juste  tribut  de  rq^rels  i  celui  '^ui  a  te  plus  eont^ibug  au  su'cl^s  de 
ces  institutions.  *  • 

t  Notice  sur  M^Hi^ay;  p.  9.     Pa^  A'tignstirt  ObcWn,  Dc^ettr  en 
Droit;    Pafis:  ^tmje'et  Tmllcfef,  7.  Rue  St  Bdm^UXMr.     ' 
^'jT>ofe  JWi^s'S  Metewiv,  p.  54.     ParM.   Paul  Huot,*  Av6ciEt. 
Paris:  Imprimerie  Chye  et^mit^r/f.  Rik  St.'Bi^iti ' 
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*  Priw>A8,^iy.  154*  He  watt  for  tfa«  vblume and  waa  reading  thepaf- 
%agtf  to  the  friends  that  irdre  aromnd  him,  iirh^n  the  book  dropped 
from  hia  hand:  he  was  dead.*** 

'  lite  loss  to  M.  D^metz,  both  as  an  afiectionate  friend  and  an  un- 
wearied fblloir^Iabourer^  it  is  impossible  to  estimate ;  to  the  coIoiit 
it  WHS  not  a  less  setere  bereavemeDt ;  bat  even  in  death  this  excel- 
lent man  stimulated  to  good  all  around  him : — 
'  ■'Ob  the  death  of  M.  de  Courteilles,  a  month's  good  behaviour 
without  a  single  punishment  was  held  forth  as  the  means  by  which  a 
ikmily  ^ight  obtain  an  engrated  copy  of  bis  portrait ;  which  at  the 
end  of  five  months  had  in  this  manner  been  added  to  the  insignia  of 
iKmour  of  ev«ry  fcrnlly/'t 

'  Of  the  effect  of  hnr  death  on  the  larg«  staff  of  officers  at  Mettr«r, 
imha  so  nobly  second  thts  efforts  of  the  director,  M.  Demetz  speaks 
-thus  ?^ 

''*La  perte  de  M.  de  Oourteillee^  que  le  temps  semble  gran(fir  en 
j^ovtant  k  Ifisolement  qu*^le  nous  cause,  nous  a  forc6  d*etendro  les 
attribfUions  des  emj^ylfs  pUu:€s  sous  nos  ordres,  afin  de  supplier, 
4iutant  que  possitn^e,  a  une  si  puissante  et  si  douce  c^llab(}ration."  .  . 

'*  liest  des  valeurs  d'  intelngence  et  de  cceur  qui  ne  se  remplaoant 
jamq^s;  je  suis  cependant  heureuz  de  prodamer  bien  haut  que  j*ai 
trouv^  chea  tons  nos  agents  uo  redoublement  de  z^le  qu*on  ne  saurait 
.tx«>p  iboer  ;  ila  se  sont  efflorees,  chaeun  dans  la  sphere  de  ses  attribu* 
tions,  de  prouver  quils  6taient  dignes  de  Taffection  de  celui  qu'ils 
out  perdu,  m  cbercbaot  k  ne  pas  laisBer  diehoir  I'ceuvre  fended  par 
Irar  bienf&itettr,  par  leur  p^re/'f 

His  remains  lie  in  the  bnrial-gronnd  at  Mettray:  hia  epitaph  is  in 
these  words  :-^»'  J'ai  vouiu  vivre,  moarir,  et  rescusciter  avec  eux**' 
"They  arv  an  extract  from  his  will,  and  are  inacribed  also  beneath  his 
boat  which  adorns  the  large  hall  of  the  Institution.  He  left  no 
children*  but  his  wife  surviires  him.  Thooffh  rich,  accomplished,  and 
still  young,  she  has-  sisvoe  hia  death  withdrawn  from  the  world,  hi 
wbicn  shei  held  a  disi^guished  position,  to  occupy  herself  as  a  Bister 
of  Charity  with  works  of  mercy,  differing  from  perhaps  in  kind,  but 
demanding,  if  possible,  even  more  self.devotion  than  that  with  vt^ich 
loer  husband's  name  will  ever  be  associated. 

M.  Diametz,  die  surviving  founder  of  Mettray,  is  about  sixty  yeaiv 
of  j^e,  of  middle  fae%ht,  one  of  those  firmly  knit  men  who  seem  formed 
for  eniduring  great  i»tigue«    Mr.  Wheatiey  sayst  "  Thete  is  little  In 

*  Mr.  Hall's  Lecture,  p.  7,  1854.  ~ 

t  Ibid.  p.  19. 

%  Bapport  de  M.  Demetz,  Directeur  de  la  Colonie  Agricole-da 
Mettray  a  la  Societe  Paternelle.  Reprinted  from  .the  Quarterly 
Jtecord  of  the  Progress  of  Reformatory  Schools,  &c.,  pp.  xi.  xii,, 
Irish  Quarterly  Review.  Sept.  1854.  Kelly,  8,  Grafton  Street,  JDuhlim 
Simpkin  and  Marshall,  London.  The  Quarterly  Record  here  referred 
to  forms  an  interesting  and  most  valuable  narrative  of  the  progress 
of  the  reformatory  movement  and  subjects  akin  to  it.  A  translation 
of  ^e/'  Bapport  sur  les  Colonies  Agricoles,"  l^y  M.  Pemetz,  wMl>we 
are  informed^  appear^in  thft  next  Number, 


his  dress,  only  the  raowel  o£  red  rii^MJ^  F^ifi^  pfjf ti,^<^wi>^  4^ 
the  Leg^ioD  of  Houour.*'  But  .th(M:^,tfaer^,i^htt|^.ii)^iftrll««l^ 
ance  to  betray  theIll^  nobody. can  cdi\yerae  .vUb  }iiii>.,fQrJ^tl¥i¥»l*^ 
without  discovering  hla  great  ^peoja9,.bep«|iK4f<ktt j^^ilft, ]^ft,lii«  I{r«- 
foundly  philosophica]  mind.  »..  ■'V%v.>.  **ut  le-.' 

M*  Demetz  possesses  two  powerj^  ,^f  rare  ia  their  sfpv^a^.f^i^^eU^pce, 
wonderfulin  their  conxbiuatioa^^*^tb^  th<%pr<^ic|^F?#B4^,/^llfeigt 
a  system  grand  in  outline,  perfect  in  mioutis  (  Aad  ti^-.^ciQiitifv 
power  to  administer  its  MsaJlest  details.  His  deTptioi^t«:liU  under^ 
taking  is  complete.  We  were  told  by  his  i'ela^ves  that  4^>teQ  (vean 
he  had  neyer  done  any  thing  or  gone  any  wher&l^.ui  r^£mi9#e  to 
Met  tray.  His  power  of  eoduriog  fatigue  li  enoriAOjas*,  Jie,  1^144  w 
himself  that  he  nad  once  travelled  from  Ijl^aples  to  Parifkl^joufV^J 
of  seventeen  days  and  seventeen  qights.^withpjiU  >stopp,injp, .,  j»yqfber 
time  he  was  in  Eug^land,  and  hearing  that  tkn  Lak^^  ^(.  £^\^mpV 
were  well  worth  visiting,  determiaea^.  thouo;^  be.h#d  o^ly^^ajwHBB 
days  for  his  jouorey,  not  only  to  see  them»  out  xaake^  tif^  tbi§^.,^ 
Ireland,  and  return  to  Paris  withiA  that  tioiQ^  H^  i8«it,pia^,, fpiNOM 
to  Dublin,  saw  Cork,  Killarney,  Belfast^  xeturnea  to  D^^.  a^^)^ 
for  Bngland,  travelled  to  Brighton^  crossed  to.  Dieppe,  ,^4  *i^9*8k 
on  arriving  there  found  the  dUigonce  full,  and  wa3  the>yb|  ftWjgffd 
to  travel  part  of  the  way  on  horseback*  reached  Paria  ^  m  .tip« 
prescribed^  without  having  pnce  rested  for  a  night.  A  i^eu  jiret§%on 
of  his  told  us  that  he  accompanied  \L  Dem^tf  thro^g)i  J^rlM^Mtf  | 
and  the  plan  of  their  journey  was  so  contrived  that  the/  wpT^A9^j$m 
the  objects  of  their  tour  by  day,  ajjud  to  travel  over  t)^  pi^jt^bajfon 
of  interest  by  night,  •*  But,"  said  our  qarrator,  *.*at,,tli«  ^lftf|^V|gj4 
I  was  obliged  to  cry  '  Halt!'  though,*.'  he  continued,  "  1  fW'A  j<#W 
man,  and  had  never  had  a  day's  illness  in  my  life."  *.,t...  .,. 

M  Demetz  begins. to  work  by  A)ur  pVlQck  in^e  morni,^g|'  ^(^ting 
for  an  hour  iii  bed.  ,  At  five  he  gets  i»p  and  be^ns  the.TacUv«kf^<>i;k 
of  the  day.  This  wonderful  power  of  labour  ;s  one  gripd  ;iQwrc4 
of  hi9  success ;  the  other  is  Kis  devotedness.  The  first  ore^t^d  |Rr^ 
we  may  term  the  financial  prosperity  of  Mettrf^',  the.  secppdj|j&#s Jm- 
fu«ed  iolo  iX  the  Christian  spirit  of  love,  which  pervades  tki  ^bplfe 
institution.  '  His  family,  ofHeers,  and  colunsaM  aftpear  to  r^MCl|j^ 
as  a  father.  One  day,  last  summer,  as  we  we;*e  walking; pfi^'lw^ 
in  the  great  court,  while  the  boys  were  playing,  he  addressed  one, 
asking  him  if  his  throat  were  quite  well?  The  colon  sauiitwas. 
"  Then,"  said  Demetx,  "  will  you  give  us  the  clarionet  {*'  Tte  colom 
smilingh  acquiesced^  and  gave  u^  what  mirfit  have  beentaJt^p  ^r 
an  air  plavea  on  the  clarionet.  We  thaoKed  him,  and  passed, Mv. 
Another  lad  was  a-sked  to  ,show  us ^  some  ffymuastic,  feat/ 'A?,  we 
were  turning  away^  Mi  Demetz  said, to  the.Chtfc  "  send  jto  tW;hp{|s« 
for 3  6rwc/^c*  for  t,he»e  ts^o  boys;"  pbsei^wij^.ta  u^th*thp.ijwagi» 
five  the  colons  soma  tri,iie.  whtn.thfy  di4.^j(ldi^i4>f  jth^t.iVi^  ^ 

... .:.■.:.  'Ji — ^j.. — a — .......ii — >i.-i  .....^ 1,1  ti.i ■»■*«  ■  ■   ■■■■■ 

•  Milk  roU.  '    -  ' 
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906^  ptde^idkkgih  ffif^  «dtne  fcetiotmt  of  thV  '^iMi'tit  W.  tfeineiz 
to^Bogliii^,  w«  win  dff^  h  few  tedmrka  on  an  ibstitatfon  wbich, 
«ett  tif  the  norAMif  iohooi  atfd'thcf  ftitnily  printii|>le  (explained  as  in 
dpeMUHon  at  th«  IBitnke  Ham),*  we  believe  he  regdrds  as  tfie  'chief 
mitiste  of  the  «ttccess  of  Mettrtijr,  and  to  which  indeed,  as  oar  readei'a 
will  recollect,  her  attf ibtitefl  the  oirSghl  of  that  estabHshment^—We 
mean  the  Societi  de  Patronage, 

The  olject  of  this  society  is  to  pfovide  ^  System  of  guardianship. 
fdrthe  youths  when  they  are  pltu^d  out  hi  the  world,  its  members 
{cMeA'patt&hs)  are  bonorAry,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  tipper  classed; 
atadso  nttmeroto'that  they  are  to  be  fotmd  in  ^ll  parts  of  France.   ' 

^'Detoutespairts,  danstotitefe  les  locaiit^s,  memeles  pins  ^lorgnl^es 
de  'BMtrfeLy,  notw  n'eprbuvons  ancnne  ^Iffictiltl  pour  trouver  des 
jNklroiisl'nos  en^tits :  et  nom  pouvons  vous  ai&rmer  sans  exag^ra. 
tl^^  que  notts  n*avons  que  Vembarras  dn'  choix/'t 
'  "Wh^n  enipFofytnehthas  b^en  obtained  for  a  lad,  the  anthoritJes  at 
Miltray'entef  Into"  correspondence  with  a  nrember  of  the  Patronage 
B<[jctety,  residiiig  in  the  twigobontbood  to  which  the  young  man  is 
going.  He  immediately  accejpts  bim  as'a  ward,< — that  is  to  say,  he 
vfi^fts  Ifim  from  tiKje  to  tfme,  at  hts  toaster^  h6use,  or  wherever  hil 
home  may  W,  inquires  trortictiTaf  ly  as  to  bis  conduct,  and  in  any 
Mlt^ulty  is  ready  to  aid  him  with  sympatic  and  advice.  The  patron, 
ttWei^eoter,  is  expected  to  flirAish  to  tKe  superiht^fadentft  of  Mettray 
pierlodfcal  reports  of  th*  bebuviotit  of  his  ward,    '  " 

Jtidging  from  the  result  bf  minute  iiiqalries  wtiTcti  we  have  bad 
the  opportunity  of  making  in't'rance,'  and  from  itiforntation  gained 
from  M.  Demetz  himself;  we  hold  Ma  society  tp'be  an  institution  of 
inth  greait  itop^nrtafice tofhe  sueb^as  bf  refortnatoty  trfeatment,  that 
we- venture  to  quote  a  rather  long'passage  describing  it)  butWhichp 
asr^  U  from  the  pen  of  M.'  I>emeh(,  we  need  make  nb  apology  for 
inserting. —  .  .      *.     i.     ...     -^ 

*  *'*ftf;Xrticas,  inspccteur  efeii^ral  dee  pHsonsi  avait  eu'Ia  gSn€rfease 
petllSe  de  provoquer  d  Pans  la  fondation  dWe  socifitg  de  patr^ohagd 
|ottr  les  Jetmes  aStenus,  qui  fbt  d§flnitlvem6ht  constitute  en  Juih; 
l8dS,  sous  la  prSsidetice  d'un  homme  atissi  ^minettt  par  son  mSrit^ 
que  par  aa  charit^,'M.  Bferanger  (de  la  Drdme^.J 
'  ••CeftecBuvreprodUisittin  abaissement  considerable  dans  lechiffre 
de^  i^ddires.  rarmi  les  moyens  qu'elle  employ  a,  nbus  devons  sig- 
nals le^  IibeH6s  proviSoites. 

.  •  See  the  Speech  of  M.  Demetz  at  Briatol,  ««/r«»  . 
♦  Rapport  de  M.  Demetz  a  la  Socidt^  Paternelle.  p,  10. 
{  '*  Yoir  Ic  rapport  de  M.  de  Lamarque  sur  les  8od^t6s  de  Patronage, 
dans  lequel  se  trouve  resum^e  de  la  manil^re  la  plus  complete'  Vbistoire 
de  cerf  Institutions  {Atinahs  de  la  ChariU,  Juin,  1855) .**  We  urge  upon 
the  attention  of  our  readers  the  Report  of  M.  de  Lamarque,  which  has 
b«M  reprhited  in* the  Quarterly  Record  of  the  September  Number,  16S5; 
of  lllia' Irish  Quarterly  Review.  Heartily  shooM  we  njoioe  if  the  study 
of  what  the  Sodetes  de  Patronage  in  France  and  other  cotfntf Ie»  hare 
^ffpo^  abcQidr-Jihould  induce  tl^  formation  of  a  similar  inatitution  in 
Enj^and. 


xlfix  -.^  tEo  ^mpB^^uftsmnYoiiTnii^T;!  Av, 


ootre  quB  eta  derniow  avpittltparp■I^Bt'|Mqft»  wn>tMir  mitievuv 
habilite  qui  leur  permit  da Mpiffcier  lomttmeouirriertyiilt ImplMiut; 
anx  cbe£i  d'Ateliert  que  ooaiiai«8miitUgf4«»t6Q6de»t8i«D««ert8h»e 
j6fiattce«  k  quelqiteB  %arda  leffi^iBK ;  ^r  qtfu)^  m  ••  tatrfcattyi 
anffisamment  amlh.  Dour  p(B]iiiBi|ro»  ches  cm  jeoafs  AQyittaiMS  de* 
venua  librea  et  dont  la  transformation  pouvait  laUser  des*d(iliiM«-ici 
pancfaavta  vteiocc^n  la  maovaoaa  trolo w  (|OiipoHa»iaftt  »apa»iit>rfe. 

**  La  Sooi^t^  de  Patrenagq  <ib|iQ«jd*  M*  U. WaiatM  ide'Fio<6flMr 
qnie lea jauaea detevas qoi,  piwidaot latir  st^iouraail^niMaQUriia  •!» 
Hoquette^  auraient  donnd  ilea  practiea  4l*«niaa4eiti^t»  fiiMNilrmisrfla 
^tat  de  liberty  provisoire;  maia  a  oe^te  condition  qa'a»*fM96liMr 
xpiefait  grava^  il  f&t  pernM  de-laa  r^intigrerv'  d'affr^i<^rdr»dd  Ala- 
i^tdre  pablic»  aaas  aucuae  tomailti  jwliaiatra  at- stir  la  aimpk^d^- 
ttande  de  ia  Society  de  Patronaoe. 

•  ''Cailemasuraproduisitiesi^lMaraateffetB^  On^^lfaliav  1«a 
plaoemanta  derinreiit  plus  fadlesy  let  ma2traa<ftirttit'iiioias  eraintift, 
tes  appreotis  plaa  soumit.  IBiW^  parnmtav^  dt  >t€primar  tertaloaa 
aetions  ooupables  qui  ^happenl  aaaifatiireuttaiitat  •&  I'lMtiw^dea 
vngistrats  et  d  la  vindtott  pnUtque.  AxoAt  ehaa  ufait,  llvreaae  a^aat 
pat  una  eaouse,  lorsqu'elle  a  portd  it  etouaeittfe  aa  aeta  d^dar6'0»a« 
pahle  par  la  loi ;  mais  iaol^ant*  elleti'e^tpaikit  ooneid^^'CtoaMM 
«n  d^lit*  {1  est  encore  im  gprand  hdniKr^  de  l^ta  ««i  ovJCntfeDt-la 
morale  et  que  ne  peat  atteindnt  ctptndant  atttanepottnaiite  JttttieiU 
#ure. 

'<  Qui  ne  oampv8nd>  d'aprds  oa  simple  expat6»  la  Aoiataif  e  idfiaaiiett 
qua  potirrait  exeraer  tnr  let  coadanuidsadiiltatle>«ytt^ine^de'-iibiT^ 
ftion  provisoire,  an  lien  de  cM  gvaoes  defiaiciy^  idont  almffatattrof 
touvent  ceux  qui  sont  appeles  k  en  profiter. 

M  Voiei  ee  quo  nous  nout  permettions  de  dSrtd^t^et  ^gard^daaf  tm 
ouvrage  public  par  nous  an  1938  sur  I0  systems  p^rfttentiBira«  • 

**  *  L'oMivKe  de  la  rSfatme  ne  sera  tompidrte  qcM»<laJour(ai^Of*  tpora 
aasmr^  aiix  iib6r6a  lea  ipoyena  d*utilitev>  kur  b^ne  volant6  at  «ffiH< 
aas  peraonnes  qui  voudriuaiit  bieBinHneiiPtir'k  lea '^mpfay^i^  d^f^ttf- 
randids  suffisaotea*  -    .  r:    .,  .^    ..:    ..,0  J'.  ,  ^vi."^ 

'< '  LeQombredestndividasg^aeieatttoibM:^  em^oliliVe  eatiMMi* 
ddrable>  niais  tL  saradi  diffloiie  qiu'd  an  fiit  «Biraniaiit4  DwMt  VitaX 
«eliiel  da  jaotara  l^ipalatioa,  fea  tradition  de^  la  priaoy  i  ifc  ma|tf»  Btt 
ti^op  brusque)  ea  si  Ton  veut  que  k  hb^r^'ptttedv^na  d»«asle^boifa«a 
xdiolistiona  qu'tl  a  pu  fornier,  11  ikut  qo^il  faste  I'Mlaf  de  te^  iibl«l4 
danb  des  coiKlitions  de  dependanoe.  '  t* 

.  i*«  (  Lbbs  liberations  provisoi^es,8tkbstliir6eseii  dtrULfnir^aa  att!c  t^dMa 
^diftnifiTCJ^i  peuvant  settle^  donnier  I'espoir  <k  rdsoitdro^^  on  pHMrtS^a 
qui.  a  paru  jtuBqu'iet  insoluble.  O'est  vraiaoeiit  k  seul  uojaa  ^'arf^ 
ver a. una  traosactiQo eslreles  d^Aanttes  mattMareUBcntan  trap  1^ 
citioiQi  de  la  aooiet^et  k  a^oessitd  da  ptooitver  dijhravaii'kdaa 
choaimeacheB  qui  U  mls^re  et  la  besain  peuvwit  dteiiire  tow  ka 
affstaida  BtBilkuvajrstdma  p8aitentiaire»  et^i^  mdg^  one  amMitf* 
i^atUNtlalHniensansent  acqanae,  saraiewt  idfaUlibkaatnt  Ti&|dtea><tefla 
k  crime  par  k- repulsion  de  him>ci€t6|  s'ik  ue  trouTaknt^ka  no^^a 
de  aubvtnir  h,  leur  existence.'   '  -       ^.  * 
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•<r!<«;No«Sii«rvoo»-coDilBM8Uce  d*HB  aeiofabible  preset  .4Iabare- area 
W,|>liw  gMnd  eem^  i<^  doit  toe  ttMums  i,  l*«ppvoiMi|i<»i  de  la  l%is-^ 
lafurairiMiiSelgiqiMS^  et  dotkt'H  eH  pttitna d'sttei^dre  kt  phu.heiiretur 

.  F^tam  avKiii  m.  Anftboriij  as  AL  Dmeta^  tamopiiuoD  m  favaatmU^ 
a8<tiial  jMt«^uot6d*'fd<uided/.oal<Nig  Bxparieacs,  of  a  practice  aiialo- 
gOiHf  ttt  ihrtick^t^ofjeave  •yatam-*a8  tlict  sjvtem  was  deviMd^  tb^iigb 
Boty  etrtaialf;  as  it  is  bdmuiisUMd^^^estirves  otii>  moat  oaraftd  «ob4 
nderatk»ii4 

•M«  Demets  promised  to  oome  to  England  whenerer  iM&.preseiicft^ 
]iatoe.4rottU  be  of  um  t«  tha.oause  to  idlueh  ha  has  devoted  his  life  ; 
and  the  public  dinner  which  took  place  at  Birminflham  ontthe  3rd 
oClastiQoatht  under  tTia  Prettdetiof  of  BirJ^.E.  Wilraot)  was  con. 
sidaredaO'/OttQasiim  importeat  eoou^  ta  waifraut  aisohoitatum  tfaa^ 
h0<miiid  hoDoar  the  meetiagr  with  his  pifesenoe*  An  J&Titatiqn  wai^ 
aecordingly  sent  to  htin»  aooMBpamad  oj  one  from  Lord  l<eigh»  ra^ 
^■esting'him  to  spead  a  few  days  at  Stonelcigh  Abbey*  M..Beiiifrta 
ab<oneo»  and  most  eordiaUy^  aoceptod  both  invitations.  He*  reached 
Slteatifig^  only  on  the  dif  of  the  dinner ^  not  having  been,  able  to 
kftira  MeMray  a»til  Monday  October- 1.  On  faik  arrival  at  the  Kem 
ilwttrth  s^atMuw  he  mis  net  bj  a  tra^iof  yBamanDy^.undpr  the  wmu 
mand  of  Lord  Leigl\|  and  by  them  escorted  to  Stoneleigh,  whenea 
bo'^ant  .with.hia  Lordshtp  to  the  dimer.  After  tha^uniaT  toasts  had 
bean  dPonk»  including' the  health  o£  tho  Emperor  ^  the  Fi^noh^ 
Lord*  LgrtCalton  propoGad  that  of  IL  Deraetz,  in  the  following 
speech  : —  .  • 

■  j'^Ha  observed  thai  l»  #as  oaUad  npon  to  propose  the  first  toast 
which  had  dirtot  releMoee  to  -the'Siibjcct-of  the  pieeling.  .  They 
w«rt  Jboaad'to  hriag  forward  this  toasi^  nai.only  ia  eelebmtion  of 
tiia'ntes  of  h^spitalky^  hfU  u|»eil  tha  prmciple  that  the  first  plaee 
atioaki  bei  awavded  thor  most  warthj«  Ha  had  then  tosabmit  1  Oar 
guest,  M.  Demetz,  and  success  to  Mettray  and  thaf  ceiinh  Kefiuv 
iiMslmae.'  Ilhajiane  al  0eniet»  was  held  in.  sueh  venarataon'  by  all 
IJkdM  who  tookamtr  iatanst  in  Ihfis  aabjeot^  fehait.it  itoold  be  unba- 
Mxiilag  lat  bint  to  sMempti  iatbatpboe,  to*pate  aa.reahigiam  upaa 
bioaw  Aocerdln^  to^tbeheat  jn^nnation' obtained  r^esneotini^  the 
Mfitlnty  Iwrititaiiony  it  appears  that  ninety  par  qent  of  tha  iaaiates 
who  passed  through  it,  became  reC6Baiedehiu*aitcr8..  ^  Such  an  abmkh 
daaff^aqcoasfc  wottld  afi^erd  tOnH*  J>emeta<and  hit  coadjutors  alretro- 
ayitetiff a.  pkasurti  beyond  aU ^raod.  i  He  hoped  they  in  .Eqghuidi  woald 
aQ€i«ibeiablaTto.^rtt  sasDewlMt-itidre  of  itfaa^geaeral  effect; iofithese 
iftst^tttioos  an  the'Staifta  of  society  in  France  and  other  Contnaeatal 
«0ntttifias.  -Hft  belkredatalsstioS' already  jDraved  a  diminutiim  of 
icffiaia  rineoneequeiiDa' of  fthaidr- 'iaflaeaffe«  The > foreign, : iastitiisioiis 
j«f  this  alassjwafie  our  aaodelai  andittndqiditedly/ at  t£e  pieakit'iito- 
.ffaciat,  wa  had  nal  itrnwed  at  any  oaar  apipraachitia.them  effleielloy/^ 
•  1  ■■■-;  ; :.    /   "' 7-*^-; ■    1,.   ■     .  '  '  ': j'  .'  ;    -j  .■. 

*  Bapport  sur  les  ColoQies  Agricoles,  pji.  13 — 17 ^  ', ..        ^l 

t  See  ante.  Charge  of  Mr.  Becorder  Hill,  and  Report  of  Rev.  J.  Field!-^ 
Ed.  L  Q.  B. 
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M.  Demets  retd  a  reply  k  French,  of  jrhlefa  «  fran^xtKiD  a|^4ried 
in  2!iU  TtnMf,  ud  other  newspapers.  We  have  been  MotIM  with 
the  original; —  ,, 

"  Je  ne  sais  qnels  termes  employer,  Messieun,  pour  rbtUTemer- 
eier,  et  notamment  Lord  Lvttelton,  de  Ilnteret  que'  totis  te^H 
bien  porter  k  la  Colonie  de  Mettraj^  et  de  rextrtme  t^eov^flbnce 
que  Tous  avea  montrSe  &  son  Directenr ;  de  tds  encoti^^^etneBti 
rendent  le  deronment  facUe^  anssi  compter  snr  !e  mien; 

*'  Je  me  suis  empresse  de  me  rendre  a  nmritatioa  dont  voiu  mz 
bien  vonlu  m'honorer,  dans  le  bfilt  de  venir  ptnser  aoprH  (k  toos 
d'utiles  renseignements  et  de  rous  faire  part  ae  ce  qaVhe  tie  iMt 
de  pratique*  a  pu  me  r^veler^  aiosi  nos  oeuz  pays  proffteront  de  tns 
communes  efforts. 

''  Le  libre  echange  qui  au  pointe  de  tiie  des  interte  ^onrare tvisdx 
•emble  fetre  encore  hesiter  certaines  esprits  sur  I'adopti^  de  U  sjs- 
t^me,  ne  saurait  trouver  que  des  approbations  lorsqu'il  s*ij^t  de 
I'iekange  dldSes  qui  peuvent  contribuef  k  sernr  la  satnte  cwe  ^e 
rhumaait^.  Dans  le  oeau  domaine  de  la  bienfaisaneeiion9ne  Aimds 
qo'im  seul^nple,  tans  douane*  sans  frontldre.  -  '•,    * 

D§jA  unis  pajr  la  politiquei  soyons  le,  Messienrsi  par  lei  Irem  |Au 
indissoluUes  encore  de  la  charitS, — et  quelle  ^nplication  plostiorice 

rmrrait  on  faire  de  cette  vertu  aue  lorsou'fl «  Hgit  dc  tenfr  en  ^ 
I'en&nce,  n'importe  a  quelle  categoric  elle  apartlent,  si  ^e>  ftisn- 
ifest6  des  faeheuses  tendances  raison  de  plus  pour  Ini-Tettir-M  ^de. 
Pes^p^rer  de  I'enfance,  c*eft  des^spSrer  du  gepri  humain !  Ke  des 
cspSrons  de  personne.  Si  dans  maintescirconstaiices' onii's  pu 
rSussi,  c'est  qu*ou  n*a  peut-etre  pas  fait  tout  ce  qnl!  fitllxit  piur 
obtenir  d'avantage.  Prouvons  aux  scepttquea  par  notre  %h\t  qne 
lorsqu'il  s'agit  de  I'am^lioration  de  Thomme  Toulo^r  c'est  potir(^r, 
pourvu  qu*on  veuille  avec  un  coeur  profondement  d§von&.-  ^tfoo 
a«  reeule  devant  aucune  sacrifice,  Kurtout  lorsqull  s*ag?t  de  H^dttca- 
tion  de  Tenfance,  il  ne  saurait  en  Stre  fait  de  phis  profttabt^.  La 
moindre  obole  sert  k  deraciner  une  vice,  k  faire  germer  nne  Tertu: 

*  de  la  bon  Education  de  rentot*'  a  dit  un  publiciste,  *  dcDend  Is 
prosper]  te  des  §tats.' 

*<Sttcces  a  rinttitutton  Beformatoire  de  Birmin^am -et  #son 
pins  grand  development.  Puisse  la  Providence  ^reserivef  det  hiof 
Jours  aux  hommes  de  coeur  et  de  devonment  qui  rettlent  ^lee  lui 
prater  leur  puissant  appui  et  leur  eenereux  concours.*' 

This  dinner,  succes^ul  in  one  object,  that  of  increasittr  tbe  ftnds 
of  the  Birmingham  and  Warwickshire  Reformatory,  has  exdted 
throughout  the  country,  from  the  presence  of  M.  Demetz,  more  in- 
terest than  could  otherwise  have  been  hoped  for.  From  a  hsdiog 
article  in  the  '*  Times"  of  October  8lh  we  extract  the  Mkmn^ 
passage : — 

<*  It  was  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  Birmingham  meeting  the  ether 
day,  that  the  Dissenting  clergy  were  found  acting  in  hsrtn<my  with 
their  brethren  of  the  Lstablished  Church  in  the  promotion  of  this 
useful  design.  It  is  but  right  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  meet- 
ing  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  M.  Demetz,  tlie  director  of 
Mettray,  who  has  attidned  so  high  a  degree  of  snccess  mUh  his 

*  reformatory'  in  France,  and  has  inscribed  his  name  in  so  bi^h  s 
place  in  the  Court  Calendar  of  Charity  and  Virtue." 


<*  Xoe.  a|Leetu\g  ^t  Biriomgham  breaks  awaT  Trad  tne  coiDmoa 

f roand  of  poll  tics,  l>ringinff  together  influential  meii  of  all  parties  to 
WQfii  p^mets,  tj;^  founder  pf  Mettraj,  and  the  great  practi'ctd 
..Iflfyier  qt  the  day  iu  Juvenile  Beform,  it  would  be  a  mistalce  to 
.«U|ypiQse  that  tb^  effect  of  this  meeting  will  expire  with  the  c^ftier- 

•  4^oii^r  speeches;  a  gr«at  party  is  forming,  with  some  of  the  besC  m^n 
in  or  out  of  Parllai^eDt  at  its  head,  pledged,  and  able,  to  carr^  out 
Ihe  reioNnatory  discipline  of  young  offenders.  When  they  have 
Jli4>$titu4ed  aohools  in  place  of  prisons  for  the  young,  they  will  have 
QOt  gff  the  largest  sourc^i  of  crime  ;  and  when  they  have  arranged 
t^at  iacorrigihTe  adults  shall  he  permaneutty  detained,  they  will  have 
removed  the  chief  part  of  the  remainder ;  leaving  society  to  s^ug^le 
KoiXj  against  the  common  aberrations  of  man's  nature.** 

The  "Morning  Post,"  the  '* Morning  Advertiser,"  « Leader," 
'\  Globe.*'  f^^  other  journals,  mention  the  meeting  and  the  presence 
of  M»  I/emetz  in  equally  gratifying  terms. 

;  .  M.  BemeU  spent^the  following  day  (Thursday)  at'^toncleSrh  Abh>y, 
and  on  f^riday  returned  to  Birmingham,  where  he  visited,  accbm- 
liaoied  hv  Mm  Carpenter^  Mr.  Adderley,  and  the  H&ri.  ftndllev. 
G.  M»  Yorke,  the  Tree  Industrial  School,  founded  by  the  'fatter 

.  s^utlemaa^  and  the  Reformatory  School  at  Saltley,  where  he  was 
received  biy  Lord  Calthorpe,  the  president.  In  the  afternoon  lie 
left  Birmingham  for  Bristol,  on  a  visit  to  Mr«  M.  D.  Hil^  H^cbrAer 
of  Birmingham.  The  next  morning  {Saturday)  M.  pemetz  )^sii^  a 
visit  to  Mr,  Proctor's  model  farm  at  Wairs  Court,  ujiderlife  gtii- 
4aoce  he  examined  the  whole  establishment,  and  "was  ver^  Tnitch 
interested  with, all  he  sav,  showing  himself  thoroughly  conversant 
91'ith  the  whole  subject  of  agricultural  economy.  On  the  same' day 
J^l^.Demet^  received  a  party,  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  interested- in 
th^.Belbrmatory  cause,  whom  Mr.  Hill  had  invited  to  meet  Hiiti  at 

^he  Guildhall,  liristol.  He  addressed  the  meeting  !n  Th^erith.'  f  he 
aubatance.of  his  speech  wafi  given,  as  follows,  m  the  ** '^II^V^9**  of 

.  Oct.  8th:— 

"  My  attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject  of  refbrming*  jtiung 
^feodeva  Vy  iJU^  pumhers  of  ,cluldreQ  brought  before  mo  in  the'^per- 
Jbrmftnce  of  my  duty  as  Judge  at  Paris,  Matiy  of  these  were  no 
i^gt^er  ibau  my  desk^  and*  as  there  were  at  that  time  no  estftbH^h- 
ments  for  the  reformation  pf  juveniles  only,  I  was  obliged  to  cdtisi^n 

•  ajitopcisona*  where  they  were  associated  with  grown-np  crio^ihius, 
aome  of  them  the  most  hardened  of  their  class,  where, moreover,  the 
treatjEnent  for  children  was  the  same  as  for  adults,  and  ^hicK,  ebn- 
j^uent]y»  I  knew,  to  he  utterly  unfit  for  them.  M.  de  Coto^lcMles 
Juia  myself  commenced  the  institution  of  Mettray  in  Julji  1839,*  by 
assembling  twenty -three  youths  of  respectable  parentage,  whottft-'for 
aix  nonths  w«  oqcnpied  ourselves  in  training;  for  teachers,  W^^^us 
l)fg»n  the  Mcole  Preparaloire,  or  school  for  officials,  which!  believe 
to  be  the  most  important  feature  of  the  Institution,  so  itdpdTfant, 
.indeed,  that  if  that  were  to  be  given  up  Mettray  itself  must  i^tAh  to 
axii^  In. January^  1040^  we  admitted  twelve  youug'oriminal?,  feind 
very  gradually  increased  the  number.     Mettray  has  fir^t  fbritli^Vasis 
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religion,  without  which  H  19  impossible  for  sitdi  «&  iotUtoHon  to 
succeed ;  seoondlj,  the  family  principle  for  a  bobd  i*  and  ibirdljri 
military  discipline  for  a  metos  of  iuotiloatiiig  ordea*.  Ths  milttfctrt 
discipline  adopted  at  Mettray  is  tbi8.^th«  lads  w«ar  a  WMform^and 
thev  march  to  and  from  their  work>  thdr  lessens,  sod  iheif  nesli 
with  the  precision  of  soldiers,  and  to  the  sound  0^  A  trtule^t  sad 
drum.  But,  as  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  and  tb^drum  k4d  iiM»il  on 
to  perform  acts  of  heroisfflf  and  to  surmount  thegr^^^tdlifilimlties, 
may  it  not  reasonably  be  employed  with  the  aam«  o^eolAtateftfe'^ 
matory  school^  where,  in  resisting  templatieaaod  CK>iH}tiejriiigiTi<^sMi 
habits,  true  heroism  is  displayed,  an4a  marvellava  potser<o£«wri 
coming  difficulties  must  be  called  forth?  A  striking  ptS>of  !«C  tto 
hold  the  system  had  obtained  over  the  mtuds  of  th«  boys  was|pwi 
at  the  time  pf  the  revolution  of  18^.  Fraace  waa  the9>  fftm  ^ne 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other^  in  a  state  4>f  anardby,  and Wlths 
Government  schools  were  in  rebellion.  At  Mettray,.  iifith^cit  f/^li) 
without  coercion,  ther9  was  not  as|^  of  InABbordkiation  1 1 1>^  ^ 
single  child  attempted  to  run  away.  It  was  in  alkisioir  t^-tiididiseoos 
of  walls  M.  le  Baron  de  la  Crosse,  SeeretairO'  du  Seaat»  obs^tfeii^ 
*  Here  is  a  wonderful  prison,  where  there  is  no  keyj  but-  Ihs  <4f/f '4m 
champs  /  If  your  children  remain  captive^  it  is  proved  you  ba^^tdis- 
covered  the  key  of  their  hearts.'  Daring  the  revolution^  a  bifid  of 
workhien  came  to  Mettray  with  flags  flying  and  trumpets,  sounidki^ 
and,  meetbg  the  youths  returning  tired  from  iield  labouib  tileif{>iek. 
axes  on  their  shoulders,  thus  addressed  tbem : — *  My  b^ys,  do  nsibs 
such  fools  as  to  work  any  longer.  Bread  is  plentiful ;  it  is  rasdyfof 
you  without  labour.'  The  chef  who  w«s  oonducting.  the  )a^  wd 
who  behaved  with  the  greatest  calmnesaaad  tact»  immodiateiy.orie^ 
<  Halt  I  form  in  line.'  The  lads,  being  aocusitomedi  to  march  tilw 
soldiers,  immediately  formed.  The  chef  then  stepped  forward  asd 
said  to  the  men,  '  My  friencis,  you  have  learned  to  labour ;  you  bsft 
a  rijg^bt  to  rest ;  but  leave  thesa  lads  ;  ,kt  th«m  leavn  now,  axid  wfaei 
their  turn  comes  they  may  rest  as  you  do.'  The^m^  gav©:wa^itl» 
youths  marched  home,  and  Mettray  was  saved.*«H^v^  aal^jbetieve, 
by  our  habit  of  military  discipline.  Had  those  lads  been  viJkiog 
homewards  without  rule,  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  the  men  wen^d'ha^e 
got  among  them,  carried  away  one  or  two,  and  the  rest  w^V^diiave 
followed ;  but,  drawn  up  in  line,  they  met  theattaekin  oc^Wdy^  sod 
thus  it  was  repelled.  M.  Demetz  proceeded  to  git  e  other  intierestisg 
details  of  the  system  pursued  at  Mettray,  and  concluded  has  uddrefis 
amid  general  applause. 

'*  Mr.  Commissioner  Hill,  addressing  M.  Demetz  ia  bis  ewn 
language,  thanked  him  on  the  part  of  the  audience  for  the  valnbie 
information  he  had  afforded,  and  tor  having  given  to  the  world  tke 
noble  model  of  a  reformatory  institution  wnich  existed  at  Mettrsj^ 

*'  Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  and  some  of  the  other  gentlemen  also  tendered 
their  personal  acknowledgments  to  M.  Demeta,  imd  the  meetiag 
separated.** 

His  remarks  on  this  occasion  were  reported  and  commented  upos 
in  several  of  the  London  and  provincial  newspapers. 

The  **  Times"  has  the  following :— 
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*<  Oft  SftittrciAy  aft«rno«ii  tbis  g«nt1eniaii  acMresfled  a  numeroma 
«udi«ac0  at  Bristol  upon  the  SHbject  of  his  school  at  Mettray.  We 
publish  €o.day  the  words  of  this  address,  and  would  call  particular 
atteutioo  Co  the  eamestiiess  with  which  M .  Demets  Insists  upon  the 
importance  of  his  school  for  officials,  or  normal  school,  as  the  key 
upon  which  his  whole  system  rests." 

The  "  Daily  News/'— 

<'  fiuv^yy  tb)»n,  we  should  help  those  who  cannot  help  themselres. 

*  HeaTOn  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shern  lamb ;'  and  surely  it  is  our 
cluty  to  assist  the  unhappy  babes  who  must  otherwise  perish  miserably 
in  ein,  of  which  tbe^  oo  not  know  the  enormity.  The  only  ground 
for  punishing  erimmals  is*  that  society  is  bound  to  protect  itself. 
Let  us  try  to  save  while  we  punish. 

**  The  next  question  is>  can  this  be  done  ?  If  any  one  wishes  fbr  an 
answer,  we  rorer  him  to  a  speech  delivered  on  Saturday  at  Bristol 
by  M.  Demetz.** 

M.  Demeta  afterwards  visited  the  Ragged  School,  in  the  founda* 
fion  of  wfafich  Miss  Carpenter  had  so  larae  asbare.  The  Committee 
of  Management  received  him  in  the  schoolroom,  which  had  been 
gailv  decorated  for  the  occasion. 

M.  Demetz  concluded  his  stay  in  our  country  by  paying  a  visit  to 
Red  Hill,  an  account  of  which  we  extract  from  the  **  Times"  of 
October  13th. 

**  M.  Demets  has  aptly  closed  lus  visit  to  Eoglish  institutions  ioip 
reforming  offenders  by  an  inspection  of  the  Philanthropic  Society's 
Farm  School  at  Red  Hill.  He  was  received  by  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Tomer,  the  governor,  Mr.  William  Gladstone,  the  treasurer,  several 
members  of  the  committee  and  managers,  and  a  large  party  of  influ* 
ential  ladies  and  gentlemen  interested  in  the  reformatory  cause. 
After  an  inspection  of  the  establishment*  which  now  comprises  nearly 
900  boys,  engaged  in  various  industrial  callings,  the  principal  of  which 
is  farm  labour,  but  includes,  also,  brushmaking,  carpenters*  shop  and 
smithy,  dairy,  stable,  &c.,  besides  about  twentv  tailors  and  a  dozen 
shoemakers,  who  themselves  make  all  the  clothes  required  for  the 
•ohool,  the  party  attended  the  evening  service  in  the  chapel,  after 
which  the  interesting  event  of  the  day  took  place  in  the  large  school- 
room, which  had  been  adorned  with  flowers  and  mottoes  in  French 
and  English  expressive  of  welcome  to  the  good  and  distinguished 
gneSL  The  boys  having  taken  their  places  round  their  room,  a 
party  of  eleven,  who  have  passed  through  their  period  of  probation 
m  the  school,  and  will  in  a  few  days  emigrate  to  the  colonies,  ad« 
ranced  and  read  a  simple  address  of  welcome  and  thanks,  to  which 
M.  Demeta  listened  and  replied  with  great  earnestness  end  emotion. 

*  Some  of  us,*  said  the  boys,  *  have  brothers  in  the  army  of  England, 
who  are  now  with  the  sons  of  France  fighting  the  battle  of  freedom 
for  the  world.  Will  you  say  to  our  comrades  at  Mettray  that  wo 
hope  both  they  and  we  will  always  be  found  side  by  side  fighting 
against  the  world's  greatest  enemies-^fraud,  and  falsehood,  and 
wrong.'  These  were  not  mere  words  of  course ;  the  boys  at  lied 
Hill  subscribed  to  the  *  Widows  and  Orphans'  Fund,'  on  the  occasion 
of  the  recent  thanksgiving  for  the  successes  before  Sebastopol,  very 
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nearly  Hi*  <mt  of  their  owa  perMHialrSftvings^  Thej  did  the  8ajd«  on  a 
•itnUar  ocoaMeo  last  y«er.  M.  DeinH»  «a)pr«ssed  him^lf  highly 
graiiiied  with  hie  twii.  He  left  a  sithaertptien  for  the  «oQWt^»  €o«- 
etitutief  himself  a^ovemor;  heeolieited  release  for  any  boys  iindfr 
pnnishiBeDty  but  ha^ly  there  vere  none,  and  in  liea  he  asked^  ihU 
they  might  haveaholidajy  at  aa early  day>  and  gave  them  ei|^ty 
france  for  a  treat  on  the  oeeasion." 

The  respeet  and  admiration  with  which  Mi  Deroetfc  has  been  wery- 
where  received  hi  Engianidy  evinoe  the- high,  estimate  we  entertain  of 
hie  talents  and  hisriHues.  People  of  all  parties;*  aJl  sects,  meet  i^  do 
him  honour;  ehowing  that  frdm  heweref  many  different  p^intib 
poiil^M^I  or  religiotie,  we  view  him^  however  far  asanden  we  at«4rom 
eaoh  other^'  we  caa  tinite  to  hoikolir  ih^  wan  who  has  been*  and  iB» 
our  beacon  li^ht  in  the  voyage  on  which  we  are  now,  we  truAt,  fairly 
•robatked.  Ma»y  wiU  agree  'wUh  naia  .thinking  M-  Demets^  ove  of 
the  greatest  glories  of  whi«^  France  can  boast,  andihKt^e  Es^Ush^ 
proud  of  our  nation,  our  government,  our  laws,  our  institutions,  and 
apt  to  think  them  fhr  snperior  to  those  of  any  other  country, — ^that 
we  can  pay  him  so  tmiversal  an^- homage 'protte^  tfiat  we  entertain 
towards  his  country  a  real  entente  cordiale,  more  aohd,  mere  binding 
than  even,  our  happy  political  alliance  can  make  it.  JSngland  ac- 
knowledges that  she  is  surpassed  by  France}  France  has  thvs 
achieved  a  conquest  of  infinitel v  greater  advantage  to  herself  thab 
that  effected  by  her  ^ormao  prmces,.^a  conquest  which,  instead  of 
making  ua  her  enemy,>  will  only  cemeot  us  more  firmly  to  herself. 
And  England  in  this  avowal*  and  in  the  benefits  she  will  derive  from 
adopting  so  much  that  is  great  and  good  in  France,  ha«  gained  for 
herself  a  victory  to  which  those  of  Cre^y, '  Poictiers,  and  Agincourt 
were  but  barren  triumphs* 

We  may  therefore  hope  that  this  great  and  good  man  has  returned 
to  his  own  oountrv  with  pleasant  memories  of  his  English  Tisit  ;-.- 
that  he  will  feel  that  we  are  able  to  app  eciate  those  labours  which 
he  has  carried  to  so  suowssful  an  issi^e,;  The  knowledge  that /we  do 
appreciate  him,  and  arc  striving  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  must  be 
one  of  his  most  signal  rewards.  His  path  has  been  difficult,  and  hia 
obstacles  numerous,  but  he  has  experienced  such  proofs  of  his  success 
that  he  must  feel  repaid  for  all  his  labours  and  sacrifices.  In  sudi 
incidents  as  the  following  he  -^nds  his  true  recompence.  A  coloarof 
Mettray,  who  has  like  so  many  of  his  oosnpanions  beoome  a  soldier, 
was  deoorated  on  the  field  of  battle  for  aome  act  of  bravery  with  the 
Crosvof  the  Legion  of  Honour.  This  gift  when  eenierred  upon -a 
perflTOfn  ill  humble  life  is  aeeompanied  by  an  anwual  pension  of  20O 
frai^cs.  Hie  soldier  <m  t*eceiTing  his  dSecorafien^  immedtBlely  «nt 
lOf)  francs  to  Mettray. 

"Hi,  Demetz  being  present  on  some  occasion  when  a  troop  of  soldiers 
were  drawn  up  in  line,  one  of  them  stepped  from  the  ranks  and  flung 
his  arms  round  his  neck.  The  man  bad  been  a  colon  at  Mettray» 
and,  unmindful  of  spectators,  thus  gave  way  to  the  impulse  of  grati- 
tude and  affection. 

We  think  the  fact  we  are  about  to  relate  is  even  more  striking ; 
it  bears  noble  testimony  to  the  exalted  spirit  which  animates  the 
Institution : — 
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*'  The  other  day  there  was  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  certain 
'))«eutii\fl;rj  support  would  be  withdrawn  in.;OOiisequ«nce  of  the  iitOftft> 
iSties'of  the  wair,  to  auch  ah  extent  that  the  establiMnnent  most  be 
#OQnd  ap>  and  the  further  prosecation  of  it  abandoned ;  whereupon 
the  4\ffeTent.emphyiit  a  body  of  yonng  men  from  Uretkty^n^  to  thittyu 
Hve  jear^  of  ag«,  not  helpless  creat«re8  witbou,t  resouree«  towhoiii 
half  "a  I^af  would  be  better  than  n4>  breads  but  men  of  tritd  ability 
and  vigour,  who  could  at  any  time  eonimand  more  pemuneratWe  eaa^ 
ploym^nt  elsewhere ; — I  say  these  young  men  waited  on  M.  Demetz 
in  a  body,  and  offered  to  continue  their  servioesjUi  half  their  salaries."^ 

But  this  was  not  a)!.  The  cohns,  too,  offered  to  add  to  their 
already  long  hours  of  labour,  thatthehr  extra-eHpnings.  might  help  to 
tbeet  the  difficulty.  *'  They  would  do  any  thingv"  said  both  raasterd 
and  wards,  "<  rstther  than  that  Meltray  sbould  hXl"  God  grant  it 
never  may! 

One  may  imaeine-the  feelings  of  M.  Demetz  ot»  re«eiving  the>  follow- 
Jtig'  letter,  i^hicb  we  eizU-act  &om  his  last  year's  report  :«^ 

«*X/nia, /«  8  Oc/oZ»rt,  1853, 
«  Lettre  du  cuion  if.— *^  M.  Dematz. 
"Ohkr  BTENPArretrii, 

"O'est  grace  k  vos  bontes  que  je  sttis  heureux  ici  et  que  je  peui^, 
par  mon  travail,  faire  le  bonhetir  de  ma  ftiroitte.  O'esi!  vous  qUe  m*avez 
do.nn8  one  partie  des  taknCs  qikd  je  poss^de,  et  le  plos  gra«id  de  tons 
est  \e  dfoir  que  j*ai  de  vous  faire  plaibir  en  vcrus  motitrant  qne  Vous 
n'aver  pas  sem$  darts  une  mattl^isie  tcrre,  Qch(^  k  Dieu  et  d  vous, 
je  suis  devenu  homme  et  ouvrier  capaMe  de  gaghe*  sa  vie.  O'est 
'done  du  fond  de  I'Am^rique  que  je  viens  me  rappeler 'i  votive  bon 
so^venif,  et  youS  prier.  Monsieur,  d'avoir  la  bontg  de  m'admettre  au 
nombre  des  fondateurs  de  Mettray  et  de  me  fhit*e  passer  par  uri  navire 
Tanneau  que  chaque  fondateur  doit  porter.  La  mere  de  iiia  femme 
pourra  remettre,  en  mon  nom,  k  M.  Marion  la  sbmme  de  100  fV. 
n^cessaire  pour  ee  que  je  desire  si  ardemment. 

**  Vous  connaissez  sans  doute  a  Paris  M.  Montanet,  srmttteur  d 

•  Mr.  HiUl's  Lecture,  1855,  reprinted  from  the  Quarterly  Record,  &c., 
Iri^h  Quarterly  Review,  p.  xxxiii,  June,  1855.  This  second  Lecture  by 
Mr.  Hail  should  be  studied,  not  only  for  additional  information  regarding 
Mettray,  but  for  his  account  of  several  other  continental  reformatory 
schools.  At  A  branch  establishment  of  one  of  these,  Kuysselede,  in  Belgium, 
vrorthy  in  many  re^^pects  of  comparison  with  Mettray,  upon  which  model 
it  was  formed,  female  children  ai^c  received  \  and  we  take  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  our  firm  c<wviction  that  there  is  nothing  ij^  the  system 
which,  wMiatia  mutandis^  is  not  applicable  to  girls.  The  oflleers  must  of 
course  be  female,  and  some  of  the  occupations  must  be  different ;  but  we 
speak  on  tlie  authcirity  of  M.  Demetz  when  we  say,  that  open  air  labour 
(in  the  kitchen-garden»  farm-var J,  &c.)  is  as  necessary  to  develope  the 
physical  and  mental  powers  of  girts  as  uf  boys.  Sewing  docs  not  employ 
the  body  and  mind  sufficiently  to  be  made  their  staple  employment; 
.but  house,  dairy,  and  laundry  work  is  good  in  Itself,  and  most  valuable 
in  qualifying  them  as  domestic  servants,  for  whom,  wlicn  well  trained, 
there  will  always  be  a  greater  demand  than' supply. 
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Bordeatix.  (Tff>t,  grace  h  voft  tnyntes  et  anx  siennes,  qtie  j^ai  pa  venir 
dnns  ce  pays  tenter,  sinon  la  fortane,  du  tuoins  un  a^enir  mohu 
malheureux :  je  pense,  Monsieur,  que,  reconmnndS  par  vom,  il  m 
refuserait  pas  de  charger  le  capitaine  de  Tun  de  ses  navires,  qm 
Tiennent  H  toutes  les  ^poqties  de  ramose  dans  ces  mers,  da  ddp6t  que 
Toas  lai  confieriez  et  qui  me  rendrait  bien  henreux,  ainsi  que  ma 
femme,  qui  desire  anesi  vivementque  mei  que  ie  6018  ineiubre,  fandatear 
de  ritablissement  ou  j*ai  re^us  des  eouseifs  si  stugen.  Je  tobs  prie. 
Monsieur,  d'^couter  ma  demande  ;  J'esp^re,  airee  Taide  de  Dieu  et  da 
courage,  pouvoir  dans  quelques  ann^s  revotr  avec  ma  fateillei  mM 
pays  et  les  lieux  ou  se  sont  ^coul^  les  plus  belles  annSes  de  ma  lie. 

**  Je  vous  prie  de  fatre  mille  compliments  de  ma  part  i  M.  Bhm- 
chard  et  a  tous  les  dignes  chefs  de  la  Colonic ;  ma  femme  se  joint  i 
moi  pour  vous  souhaiter  mille  prosp6rit^  et  vous  dire  le  regret  que 
nous  avons  ^prouve  de  la  perte  que  Mettray  avait  faSte  en  pefdttt 
M.  de  Oourteilles,  un  des  bommestr  digneu  de  coikhure  cesjeiroes 
colons  dans  le  chemin  de  la  vertu.  Mais  notrs  devons  penser  qoe 
Dieu  a  rappele  d  lui  Thomme  de  bien  pour  le  r^compenser  des  peinei 
qu*il  avait  prises  de  cette  jeunesse  ramen^  k  la  vertu  par  ses  eonseils 
et  ceux  de  son  digne  fr^re  en  rertu,  en  patience  et  en  bont^.  Je 
serai  heureux  de  pouvoir  deposer  sur  son  tombeav  le  tribat  da  regret 
qu'il  merite,  et  dire  A  mon  ftis  que  sans  lui  je  ne  aern  pvut  £tre 
jamais  devenu  pdre  de  famille. 

**  Adieu,  cher  Monsieur  Demetz,  j*M  l*hoBnef!ir  n*  to«s  saloer,  et 
ma  feinme  se  joint  d  moi  pour  prier  Dieu  de  vous  eonserrerlongtempi 
pour  continuer  i'ceuvre  que  vous  avez  si  bien  cKmimenc^. 

"  Voire  tout  devouS  ancien  colon, 

<*  Signii  M.  ...  JogKPiL'*  * 

**  The  ancien  colon,"  Joseph,  by  this  donation  has  gained  for  hi$ 
name  a  place  among  the  Fondateurs  de  la  Colonia.-^ 

Perhaps  the  greatest  proof  of  the  success  of  Mettray  is  the  ftct 
that  the  colons  are  proud  of  having  been  there.  They  are  never 
abandoned,  and  may  return  if  out  ofemployment,  or  in  sickness,  sure 
of  a  hospitable  reception  provided  only  they  are  behaving  well. 

MM.  Demetz  and  de  Oourteilles  wished  that  the  youths  should 
consider  Mettray  in  the  light  of  a  parent,  and,  in  order  to  Hnd  her 
children  more  firmly  to  herself,  established,  in  1843,  an  association,  of 
which  they  themselves  were  the  presidents.  It  is  called  the  Astoeia' 
iion  des  Fondateurs,  Chefs  et  Sous- Chefs  de  la  Colonie  de  Mettray,  and 
is  composed  of  the  directeurs  as  prestdents,  officers  as  dignitaires,  and 
colons  as  titulaires.  Any  colon  is  eligible  for  admission  who  is  twentj 
years  of  age,  and  whose  conduct  has  been  irreproachable  for  two 
years  after  leaving  the  colony.  They  are  then  presented  with  a 
diplome,  which  is  printed  on  parchment,  bearing  the  sianiatures  of 
the  president,  secretary,  aiMl  owner.  At  the  same  time  uiey  recdve 
the  symbolic  ring  of  the  association,  with  this  device,  among  others, 
*♦  Loyante  passe  tout  .•"— 

*  Rapport  i  la  Societe  Paternelle,  p.  v. 
t  The  names  of  donors  of  100  francs  and  upwards  are  engraved  in 
letters  of  gold  on  the  walls  of  the  chapel. 
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*  Thia  k  tbe  ring,  which  the  writer  of  tbd  foregoing  letter  is 
deauroua  to  pbUin/  Th0  tiUdairea  are  so  proud  of  their  dipionm 
that  th«2  hang  them  up  in  the  most  oonsplovous  place  in  their  dwell- 
ioKB-  The  members  of  the  association  are  assisted,  should  they  need 
help  in  o^sesof  sioknesSf  from  fVinds  produced  hy  annual  subeorif  tiona 
Among. themselves.  The  president  wears  a  ^old  ring^  the  digmtaires 
oo«  of  gold  and.  silver  mixed,  and  the  (Uulaireh  one  of  silver.  Thus 
ane  the  fouaders,  ofiioersy  and  pupila  linked  together^  and  we  can 
/eftsilv  believe,  especially  in  a  country  where  marks  of  honour  are  ao 
iMghly  priaed,  that  the  desire  Aover  to  bo  found  unworthy  of  wearix^ 
tlw  riAg  of  the  association^  dismissal  from  which  is  the  penalty  for 
miaoonductf  must  prove  a  very  powerful  iueentive  to  &  well-con- 
idueted  life. 

7'he  question  has  been  raised  whether  certain  features  in  the 
Metirf^  system^  though  perf^tly  adapted  to  the  French  charactery 
would  not  be  uxisuited  to  our  own.  This  subject  has  been  admirably 
4reat«d  by  Mn  il^U  in  his  first  lecture,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers* 
But  whi^th^r  there  be  or 'not  modifications  which  might  advant^^^ 
jQUaly  be  introduced  into  Reformatory  Schools  in  Englancl,  there  can, 
jre  trust*  be  no  difference  of  opinion,  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
ftul^ect,  on  the  great  principles  laid  down  by  M.  Demetz.  We  can 
assure  those  who  may  wish  personally  to  examine  the  Institution  of 
the  kindest  and  roost  zealous  assistance  from  the  director  and  his 
coac^Utors^  He  has  even  said  he  is  willing  to  receive  at  Mettray  an 
JElnglish  youth  who  may  be  in  course  of  education  for  a  reformatory 
school  teacher,  and  give  him  the  same  trainixig  whicji  his  own  officers 
go  through. 

The  zeal  and  devotion  which  have  made  Mettray  so  successful  are 
not  wanting  in  our  own  conn  try  ;  and  much  is  doing  to  rescue  from 

'  misery  our  juvenile  criminals.  We  admit  that  experience,  the  result 
of  many  trials,  might  develop  here  a  system  not  inferior  to  that  of 

.  ^lettray  ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  sentient  flesh  and  blood  on 
Wiiich  we  practise,  that  our  failures  are  lost  souls,  let  us  be  content 
to  forego  the  honour  of  originating,  and  accept  the  noble  model  we 
have  before  us. 

Then,  with  Mettray  as  an  example,  and  students  willing  to  learn, 

.  we  may  hone  in  time  to  achieve  in  England  success  as  great  as  that 
which  has  neen  so. signally  attained  in  Prance. 


Since  the  foregoing  Article  went  to  press,  we  have  been  favoured 
wiUi  the  Twenty -fifth  Report  of  the  "  British  Ladies*  Society  for 
promoting  the  Beformation  of  Female  Prisoners;***  from  which  we 
learn  that  a  branch  of  that  Society,  called  a  Sub-Committee  of 
Patronage,  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years.  Its  duties  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Sodetes  de  Patronage  abroad  ;  and  the  good 
results  it  has  achieved  within  a  comparatively  narrow  sphere  of  action 
^hould  encourage  a  similar  enterprise  on  a  more  extcLded  scale. 

We  beg  the  particular   atteation  of  oar  readers  to  the 

following  circular  e*-^ 

.  '■■"     i .^i .  J  ■  i^.i     .. II, .  ,,   .  -    .1      ,..     ■  I   ,■     I     ■  - 

*  Cash,  Bishopsgate  street. 


The  wiileTy  ?hcfeas^tig  interest  \n  Reformatory  Tn^tittij^Ot^,  iwd 
the  nuniber'of  practicsfl  qaestions  which  afd  dsiily  ari^^  ju  r<?spect 
of  their  raatiagement,  appear  to  suggest  the  propritfrbfesteWfafthig 
some  cohvenient  mode  of  communication  bettreeri  thbs*  ti^lio  ire 
engaged  either  in  thecondtict  of  Indlvldoal  tSchbols,  of  i<i*th^*p^ 
motion  of  the  Hefbrmatorv  cause  in  any  other  manner.  '  '  *' 

A  large  amount  of  experience  h  now  daily  heing  'edffled^^'fti 
diileretit  parts  of  !ihe  country,  whfch  wouM  be  ofjgreat  iraftl^  fd  the 
mafiftgers  of  Reformatory  Schools  ifth^y  had  convenient  ^efefei-to 
it.  Difficulties  which  are  felt  iri  one  Establishment  as  tb  Ute  6cfii- 
struction  of  !he  law,  the  ihode  of  proceetling  iiv  embarrassing  «k«0s, 
the  best  way  of  provirfmg  for  those  who  are  leaviTKp  the  Scnbolj  or 
the  means  of  obtaining  suitable  teachfers  and  smpermtertflenti,  nxay' 
have  been  solved  in  others;  and  much  t^me  ana  antretT  tiitghtw 
saved  by  the  interchange  of  information  with  regard  to'tnem. 

Means  ought  also  to  be  provided  for  ihe  cottectioti  of 'sttt* 
stiitifitical  information,  as  to  tne  supply  of  School  acbommoilatMf, 
and  the  amount  of  the  demand  for  admtssToti,  as  may  pnde  those 
who  contemplate  the  establishment  of  new  Si^ools  to  a  rl^t  ^u<^* 
ment  as  to  tne  scale  upon  which  they  should  place  them.  -  *   * 

Besides  these  considerations^  it  is  felt  that  there  are  iupeci^ipiis . 
in  the  present  state  of  the  Law,  which  will  render  further  l^alatlv* 
action  necessary  ;  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  those  wKp  jt^ 
interested  in  the  practical  working  of  the  system,  should  possess  an 
organization  which  will  enable  them  tb  discuss  among  themselyes 
sueh  amendments  in  the  U^  lis  may  hh  proposed,  either  oti  the  tiart  ' 
of  thfe  Government,  or  on  that  of  the  Managers  of  Schools,  itsd  to 
support  those  which  they  desire  to  introduce  with  the  vfeigtit  of  vi 
Associated  Body.  '.       ^'' 

Tnt'se  considerations  have  led  to  tho  formation  of  the  Associatkli 
described  in  the  accompanying  Resolutions  ;  which  it  is  hoped  K^ll  . 
receive  the  support  of  all  those  who  desire  the  furtherance  of  the 
Reforiaatory  cause. 

It  will  ^be  understood  that  this  Association  aims  only  at  hringing 
together  individuals,  and  does  not .  io^ily  tlie  introdttction  of  «ny 
gencml  system  for  the  management  of  Schools.  Those  who  ^in 
concerned  in  the  direction  of  Schools,  will  naturally  desire  to  koow 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  proceedings'  and  expedience  of  otbel^ 
engaged  in  the  same  work  m  oth^r  places,  and  may  be  expected 
frequently  to  profit  by  the  knowledge  of  what  is  done  even  ra  8ebooU 
conducted  on  principles  njaterially  different  from  their  own.  ,Tliis 
infd^mation  the  Association  hopes  to  supply :  but  it  is  not  io  f>e 
expected,  ordcsfred,  that  it  should  in  the  slightest  degree  interfere 
with, the  free  action  of  the  Managers  in  -each  case.  lUX^entFal 
Oftce  in  London  will  be  pade  as  far  as  possible  ft  depositpry  of 
information  for  the  benefit  of  alt,  knd  it  is:  in  contemjilalidh.to  provide 
for -the  periodical  diffusion  of  such  information^  either  t>y  the  estab^ 
lishtnent  of  a  Special  Journal,  or  thron^h  the  ^^li^sa  of  aome  ol 
the  existing  nublicatioi^.  ^Mo^^hly  Oomini^t^  meetingy  .fiU  bo 
held  in  London  during  tne  greaj^  portion  .of  lbti|r««r. -for  the 
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conduct  of  the  bnsiness  of  the  Asteeialioii,  And  one  Annual  meeting 
of  the  AMOciatioQ.  wUl  be  hehl  aiso  in  London^  in  the  month  of  May 
or  June.  It  u  also  proposed,  with  a  view  to  the  more  general 
diffusion  of  information,  and  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  an  interest 
in  the.  oause  in  various  neighbourhooda,  to  foUow  the  example  of 
several  other  Societies  ^uch  as  the  Bojal  AgricuIturaU  the 
Archseological,  and  the  Briti&h  Association) ;  and  to  hold  a  country 
meetings  lasting  one  or  more  days>  in  the  course  of  every  autumn. 
The  puices  selected  for  such  countrv  meetings  will  naturally  be 
those  near  which  Schools  or  other  Institutions  of  a  Reformatory 
character  have  been  establishedy  and  where  an  interest  is  felt  in  the 
movement.  Su^h  institutions  may  be  vl&ited  by  the  members  attending 
the  meeting  ;  papers  may  be  read,  and  discussions  encouraged* 
which  will  probably  lead  to  many  valuable  as  well  as  interesting 
Bugg^tions.  It  is  probable  that  such  meetings  may  attract  some  of 
the  leading  foreigners  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
lajbonrs  in  the  field  of  Reformation ;  and  they  will  at  ail  events 
bring  .together  m^en  firom.<aU  parts  of  this  country,  who  will  be  glad 
•to,Q>ahe  each  other's  acquaintaace  on  a  footing  of  greater  laniliarity 
than  is  possible  at  a  mere  annual  meeting  in  a  publio  room  in 
London. 

Air  ▲  FsKUMtNAitT  Mketivo  of  Friends  and  Promoters  of  the  JB^. 
fvrmalion  of  YotUhful  Offenders,  held  at  Hardwickb  Oourt^  Glou- 
cester, on  Ihtesdat/,  October  ZOth,  IB55— present, 

*  T.  BAEWIGK  BAKSB,  ESQ ,  xs  tbb  OBaib. 


^  HISS  CARPBNTBR,  O^ont  it,  BrUioL 
8.  G.  W.  LATHAM.  Etq,  JSnditmll  Umli, 
Sandbaeh. 
Q  A.  L0WNDE8»  taq.  BarrimgtMi  IMI, 

Hari9W. 
T.  G.  CUHTLEB,  Esq.  Beverr,  near  KV. 

eesUr. 
J  FISU,  £«Q.  Mmlion^tmr  7m«. 
C.  H.DRAC£B[m>GE,£84).  AihtrMUmt 
HmU,  Athe'ttvnr. 
4.  E    fi    WMEATLEY,   Esq.    C^tt  W^L 

Mir/kld, 
5   C.  CA$TL£3f  AN,  Esq.   SL  Iven,  Ring- 

CUARLKS  BATCLIFF,£aQ.  £dgbm$ni, 


•  B^  Hoif .  SIR  J.  PAKINQTON,  Bary. 
J6r.j».  Wettwood  Park. 

1.  BtR  STAFFORD  KTORTHCOl'E,  Bakt. 
.    If  P.  Hywet,  hxHtti 
SIR  THOMAS  WINNINGTON,   Babt. 

1(.P.  Stanfyrd  Court,  WorcesUr. 
SiRUARaTiVEIOrET,  BAAtv  CfoytM, 

•  O.  H.  BENGoaGB;  Eeo.   Xle  lUdgf, 

T.B.  MONCK,  Esq.  Cotey  Park,  lUadiny. 
S.  REV.  H.  ^.3ABT0N,  Widctu  Bfietoi^, 
Sttmjf  Strntfotft. 
^4  Q.  BLENCOWfi,  EBQ.  Tka  HoalH, 

Brv.  PREBENDARY  FANE.  Warmin. 

•  BEV.S.  TURNER,  Pkiimtkn»pic  Farm 

Sch*>ol,  HOgme. 
tOWNSHEND    MAINWARTNG,    'Ea<i, 
GoUmenrnirOeHblgk,   ' 

BWeotTEBjl— lAt^  That  it  is  expedient  that  an  Association  of  the 
friends  of  Eeformatory   Agency    be    now   formed,  to    be 

1'  ■    ■  '^  <i I       " — — ' — ^-i . — 

"*  I.  See  ITrish  QuARTSRiiY  Bbview,  No.   17,  Rkcord,  p.  xxii. 

2.  Tb.  "No.  19.  xtxrl  3.  1b.  No.  T9,  li.  4  In.  lii,  Iv.  5.  la.  Ivii.  also 
Bkcord  of  K<».  18,  and  Mr.  Recorder  HaU's  Lecture  at  end  of  same. 
The  names  thut  *  marked  «re  so  frequently,  and  justly,  and  necessarily 
referred  to  in  the  Betisw  and  in  the  Kbcobd  that  particular  references 
wooM  only  ^noumber  this  n6le.— Bi>. 


J.  C.  HANSEL,  Esq.  Speteibury,  Bland- 
REY.  H.  HATCH,* 


Wiii         T|iKiiBttt»i<QW4(9aBi>yj]SKrMWi  /  .V. 

,  ,  I^^in^ehfril  bti  th^  principal  ^|iject3;<-— 

To  collect  and  diffuse  infoi;mation.  bearing  on  the  Refor- 

tnatiott  of  Critnfttals. 
To  ptomn^  tk»  fttfmation  of  Befbrnuaory  tnstittittoot 
wh^re  nMtnU  f«i4  gen^v^lj  to  «((J(vimh«  ^  ^.tW 
practical  develppemeat.  of  the  UdorvMUxry  HoT^p^ent.. 
To  conisider  and  promote  such  legiflative  measures  as  are 
fttill  required  for  the  better  caf^  and  refoxteation  cf 
youthful  offei»d»rs»  i  ..  . 

To asaifi  inllie  (iacing  a«t  jwd  a»b4«%mt  gwviaiaifhip 
4Uid  protectioD  of  .young  -.pcucsw ,  ^«a»d^  j9le6>ftni4orj 
Institutions.  ^       . 

To  consider  and  promote  means  for  the  Employment  and 

Restoration  to  Soci^  of  discharge^  prisoners. 

.  To  promote  the  practical  training  aoS  pre{»ara^?oM  o^  eilK« 

eietot  Masters  and  Teachers  for  jB^oVmktorj Institutions. 

2-^That  UH)|Se*h^)*o  pfesent  bejeowtimied  4  Pfn^ifsicnp^ponuBlltee 

to  forward  the  objeotiB  of  the  Assooiatioo — Mid  to  promote  and 

obtain  Subscriptions — with  power  to  add  to  their  ounAbec 

St-^That  an  annual  Subscription  of  not  less  than  10s.  *-6d.^  or  a 

Donation  of  not  lees  tihan  £5. 5s.  oonstlliite  a  MembersbijpL 
4.^That  G»  H.  Bengough»  B«q«  bo^  elected  Hooomry  Secretary 
and  Treaeurer^  with  power  to  ?mploy  such  assistance  as  ha 
may  find  necessary ;  and  that  he  be  requested  to  eumipon  a 
meeting  pf  the  Committee  as  9oon  ^  the  course  of  the  Soci- 
ety's orooeedingB  shall  be  $ufflciently  organised — aot  later 
than  January  nett» ' 
^M-^Xhat  the  iiiffer  of  the  i^e  of  the  Office  of  the  P^iUmthropio 
Society,  in  Crown  Court>  Thveadoeedle  street,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Association  until  Christmas  n^,  be  accepted 
with  thanks; 
fi.-^Tbat  all  Qomaiuniealions  be  addren^dto  tiio  Soefetaiy*  at  Qlo^ 

cester*    -  . 
7.-<^That  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Membew  of  the  Aasoetation  be 
held  in  London,  in  May  next. 

(Signed)    T:  B.  LI.  BAKEB,      ' 

CHanBilAii.* 

We  recommencl  tliis  Uuion  to  all  who  feel  iutorested  in  the 
Beformatory  Movement,  It  is  worthy  support  not  idone  as 
an  effort  to  secure  .ti^  general  adoption  oi  the  Reformatoiy 
principle,  but  it  likewise  coutompktes  the  formation  of  Patron- 
age an4  Einploymeut  Societies  j  and  it  furnishes  what  has 
long  been  needed,  of  the  w^int  of  w^ich  we  have  pur^ves  long 
felt  the  disadvantage,  some  fixed ,  point  of  g^hering  fcwc  the 
frleni^s  of  Uie  movement,  wli^re  information  ^CQidi  be  at  all 
seasons  obtained.  ,  Besides^  when  the  stated  meetings  shall 
be  held^  the  advocates  of ;  Reformatories  wiUAnpw.ench  other 
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personally;  and  froifti  tlils  knowled^e^'mnst  spring" lird^ntage 
and  service  to  the  public.  When  we  recollect  too,,  fhat  the 
names  here  given^  of  those  who  alteuded  the  meeting,  are  the 
names  of  die  ebiefest  and  most  aeldve  amongst  the  [leaders  of 
the  Beformatory  Movement,  and  di^tin^iehed  by  seal,  ability, 
position,  and  in  many  cases  wealthy,  we  may  Ttell  say,  in  the 
words  of  Leibnitz,  *'  Les  terns  present  est  gros  de  Tavenir." 

In  oar  last  Eecord  we  drew  attention  to  the  admirable  in- 
stitution established  in  London  by  Mr.  Bowyer,  and  we  now 
insert  the  following  information,  obtained  during  (lie  present 
quarts.  ... 

SL  Pancras  and  Marylebone  JUformaiory  for  Yo^g  Men, 
19,  New  Rvadf  Near  Gower  Slreet^A'Qrth^ 

The  following  are  the^  results  ^-^The  Institution  was  eoni4 
menced  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1862,  with  Six  inmates. 
51  have  left  the  Listitution : — 5  emigrated ;  19  established  in 
trade;  14  in  the  army  and  navy;  4  provided  for  by  friends ; 
7  quitted  prematurely  unable  to  endure  the  discipline ;  1  dis« 
missed  for  misconduct;  1  has  died*^51.  We  understand, 
also,  that  a  Fancy  Fair  under  the  patronage  of  the  Marchioness 
of  Westminster,  the  Marchioness  of  But«,  the  Countess  of 
Shaftesbury,^the  Countess  of  Derby,  Lady  Bobert  Ghrosvenor," 
and  Lady  Kadstock,  will  be  held  early  in  the  ensuing  year,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  New  Building,  towardi<  which,  con- 
tributions of  Wori,  Pictnresy  l}rataingg,  JFax  Flowers^  8fc. 
are  solicited,  and  will  be  received  by  the  following  Ladiei : — • 
Mrs.  Boyle,  4,  Somers  place,  Hyde  Park ;  Mrs.  Bowyer.,  43, 
Ampthill  Square;  Mrs.  Curteis,  2,  Gordon  Place,  Gordon 
Square;  Mis9  Dale,  The  Vicarage,  31,  Gordon  Square;  Mrs. 
L*  Daki  7,  Crescent  Place,  Burton  Crescent;  the  Misses  Grif- 
fith, 10,  Gower  Street;  Mrs.  Norman,  14,  Argyle  Square 

We  wish  every  success  to  this  Fancy  Fair :  we  understan4 
t*at  £400  are  required  to  defray  the  expense  incurred  in 
erecting  some  new  and  necessary  additions  to  the  old  building; 

In  a  former  paper,*  when  commenting  on  the  able  Bepart 
of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  in  Ireland,  and  referring 
io  tiieir  excellent  suggestions  regarding  the  necessity  for  a 
strinjgent  Lodging  House  Act  for  Ireland,  we  inserted  an  ao» 
count  of  a  Laborer's  Cfnb,  established  at  the  village  of  Charitoif 

*  See  IftZBB  QuAaxaRLT  Bbvzkw,  Vol  y»  lio.  16,  p.  438.  note. 


1?  -j^Hii.  iiasii.quA;iTK»i,t,j^jpv^w^.,..^ 

MawhalUiiear  Blandfotd,  \jk  Piu^bfey?,  bj^Xfipmas  IJorJock 
Ba«tard»  l^q.  We  liave  i\ow  very  £re«t  ^^j^j^Ee;ii^  inaertug 
the  following  Addre99  from  that  genlleman,  deliveced  at  ilio 
opening  of  tkeChibr  we.  consider  that  it  19  fcdW 'witbin  the 
9cope  of  this  Record,  as  whatever  tends  to  raise  the  cotidition 
of  the  working  classes^  and  to  give  them  a  distaste  for  the 
beerv-ahop^  and  for  merely  aenaoal  enjoyment,  directtjr  caii4iicflf 
to  the  siAvation  of  tlie  youth  from  delinqneaej,  of'  the  aduit 
from  crime  :^ 

An  Addreii  delivered  ^t  ihe  Inmugwratioe^  af  the  KJhmrUen 
Club  for  Labouren,  by  T.Horlock  BaJtti»rd,{;ISx4racted'frem 
the  PooU  and  Sr)nih   Western  Herald  cf  Thunddg  October 

4.1854.},  •.  •  .     ;••;•;'.:..;  ".v*  ••;.■•■ 

.  Fellow  Members  and  Friendi^ — In  the  foUowiog  4<dbire^  I  prf)pose 
t^  give  An  acooual  of  the  origin  of  the  Chiurlton  Clul%  th^:<»peiii^g 
4j4  wkuch  tbie  meeting  ig  intended  tomarli;*  nod  totmak^^  brief  vfpof^ 
of  it«  proceedLoge  np  Iq  the  pre^ot  tim^  X  regrft  that  t^  wiU 
oblige  me  to  speak  a  good  doal  pf  aot9  o£  mj  own,  with  ^«  jneapnt* 
and  principles  that  have  guided  me,  and  thus  impojse  an  f«oti«ticff 
tone  on  my  remarks,  but  I  will  at  least  endeavour  to  avoid  tbe^we 
pf  tbe  little  objectionable  word  "  1'*  as  mpcb  as  {tossibl^.  •  A*  -ewae 
warrant  for  my  ba>ving  taken  the  petition  I. have,  ^i^^ow^.n^.^y^tjc  te 
mention,  that  so  far  hack  as  tbe  j^ar  1332.  1  joioad,a  little^jMw^ 
in  London,  who  were  occupjring  the^vselve^  with  the  condition  of  tbe 
labouring  classes,  and  taking  measures  for  hnprovingit,  T^o  result 
waa  the  esitablishment  of  the  LabourerH*  Friend  Societ/,  ,tha  maia- 
guiding  principle  of  which  was,  "  that  every  mani^ould  bepnorjlde4 
with  the  means  of  helping  hims^lfi"  <^  principle  of  conferriqg^iepififififv 
which,  reflection  pn  it  ever  ^inpe»  has  ]e4;mci.tO|^<^(l  ftjjf^ojra  .and 
more.  I  also  about  the  same  period  took  part  in  t.^o  other  so^tie^ 
having  social  improvements  for.  their  otrjects,  and  subeequeall^ 
during  refisdences  of  some  leagth»  in  Germai^  and  Scotland*,  ibarf.  nj 
attention  kept  in  thes^me  direction  in  those  counties.  I  ta^.tbs 
liberty  of  prefacing  m^  addrev  withtl^e  xneotion^of  tb^a  .IsoU  te 
show  that  social  questions  are  not  new  oqes  in  raj  anina.  Jrpr  more 
than  20  years  I  have,  both  In  my  own,  and  in  foreign .  coniLtries, 
l^articipated  in*  the  advantages  of  Ciub-hou;»erS  the  w<^U  aatabliabed 
ifuccesa  of  which  hm^.of^n  cau^^dnud  to.  .wonder  whjr  tb^y.ahfmld 
nAve  been  conEned  so  .exclusively  t^th^  rich,  and  th^  l^sujfi  meX^ 
the  main  point  to  which  I  have  to  draw  your  Mt^hM.^;  that  of  the 
appUcability  o^  club-bouses  to  the  Circumstances  of  the  laboiiru^g 
classes.  The  principle  on  which  these  estalilisbinents  are  fouiide4 
iji  simply  the  combination  o€  several  io,obtaip  <n4s» , for. whicb  th^ 
qpieanA  of  individual^  are  insufficieatj,,^ad  ibegfrand  objectSv  o^^uinr 

*  A  Tea  Meeting,  Tickets  dd.  Wm.  ClUs  fiaq,,  the  main  promoter  of 
the  Birkbeck  Schools  in  London^,  aud  tlie  EnvironB*  ju  tba  ctiair  ;^-2-i() 
present..     ,  ,  .  '  .    .,       ..-..»,. 
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tmetit  of  those'  at  preAetat  etlsUn^  nte,  first;  persona!  oomfores  &ad  con- 
^etAtmse^i  and  ilext  tn<effe«tto)iidva»tage«j  but  the  iirsC«eeiiM'ii>wm 
fo'Wthe  |irim«ry  onB.m  «l«w:^Tbi  iifistBxpniteeAts  verosatiirajlj 
Ilk44«'l^>p9r^09  w))O}am€|0iiH>4rMivje^y  apeakftg,  fkkt  but  l^ir.HUOo 
freaia'fj^mbits  the  soundoess  of  th^  principle  on  wbiolii  their  club^aure 
conducted,  and  the  qdestlon  of  the  day  is,  whether  the  same  thingmay 
ntot  be  done  by  persons' ti^smiaU^  as  we!i  as  by  those  of  large  meanr. 
iB«vtttiJfS<^lFI  hawe,  Aft^vloaf^  t£m\dBnBtU}tt^  coixifrt^  tlie  ootiekisuNi 
tlurtitiie  elu|^«>hoa9€)'  sfjrsliem.isjq^  to  the  ciiwnmatanoes  of  ttiie 

poor ;  and  it  was  faith  in  its  being  a  plan  that  would  works  wbichua- 
duced  me  to  erect  this  building  for  a  trial  of  it.  In  fact,  I  believe 
tbalbitdsVniore  awttdto  th^miBditioD  •fthepoMr^maii  tfaan  the  rick 
^  tbia«i«;^  «easoQ>  \thMt  the  po^ten people  ar^»>  thi^  kte. comfort 
|kiidc(mv^^ii^n('^athe^,Gian.  command  ir^m  theirx>wn  individual  re. 
sources,  and  the  more  need  they  have  of  combination  for  adding  to 
them.  The  power,  however,  to  combine  must  depend  on  the  number 
IAfihliti>itaftts  frting*  within  f^  toUraUy  easy  reach  6f  each  other.  •  In 
fedwyfS^fbediffiCuUy '  as  regards  contiguity  of  residence' will  he  soud^ 
titidhi  ftiefHre'db^find'  thatthere^  as^dktionsof  variotte  kinds  are 
ieommon,  though  as  yet  they  hate  not  appeared  in  tke  «hape  of  social 
cM>9^ri!he'workiMg^.elas^»,  but  only  as  1  believe,  beeaase  the  subject 
iMint^t'heeii'brotir^htsufS^ciently  under  their  notice.  TheinhaMtaata 
tWnfy  fi<i«(t^ed' over  wide  spread  heaths  and  commons,  muitt^b^oualy 
^ifeipiend^on  theifowti  indiipidttal  resmirctsj  and  did  time  perwiU'I 
«butd  'draw  some  evidence,  f^ttota  this  drcttmsta^ce;  to  show  that 
dfStkdfy  of  a8MH*iatiy)n  is  a  ca^e  ^"mtfch'ttlisery  and  social  degradal. 
tfon.  Itieartiddle  state  whftefc  -wt^'haif^  principaWy  to  conaiAen 
that  of  the  inhahihtnts-of  villagei^'^'htit  aia  we  are  about  praeticaUy  t^ 
tH-theit  powertd  coittbhit  in  th^  clablhbuse  fown,  we 'wi»  leave  that 
^p^t  to  fhi  test  of  tittle,  and  teerelytid^  eit!atnine  the'reaseiHi  icit 
^eirVnaMirgthetriaK  'By  w^of  illnstratiiKi  Ht  tis  tafee-the  case  of* 
%ell  e&ti^tfea  fkfn^tffb^urer  tHiha  wife  ahdfahifly,'liv)n»inthe%sual 
am^tof  cottnge.  Let  us  stijjpose,  tooj  the'man  t?6  he  gifted  w^tha'ftfir 
flliareof  ftttelli^ce,  Vhich  he  ife  disposed htt his ftlsare' hotirs-40  twe 
Mld^iwrprc^bv  ^oci^  itfteh^bnr^tj  with  fits  neighbours,  and  by«KttIe 
t^dinr.  I'he^esir^  is  legitimate;  btit  What  oppt)rtmlity'hasheof^pwti• 
ffil^H,,.bey«nd  txieetiii^his  neij^bbbtfrskt-theviflage  tree,  or  cross,  or 
X>irt>Hehduse?  If^Fitkk^  fhfe tiaieofth*ywinger  branches  of  Hhe family; 
«a^  6flads  ind  g{rls"we/HI)n)trght  up  and  advaueing^t(^  maturity,  and 
f>earin'ixrind  ^e  r^sties^tiess  and  impatience  naturai  to^  youth,  as  well 
k^^h^  prbliabM  cirteumstantte  <yf  their  pareuts  having  hutone  room  In 
which  to  sit  ted  perform  all  the  iamiiy  cai*es  arid  duties;  whatrf^ 
^(^i^ees'as'e  afdrded  to  "theslft  jt^ung  people,  of  an  etenirig,  beyond 
IttWHitt^  about  thtf  tillage,  or  iildtt^gittg  hi  firoRcs  ?  The  -^bve  sup. 
fmet  a  case  of  a  ^tid  family,,  hut  if  that  dtliplays  a  necessity  fbr 
grieirt 'impruvetheut  ih  th^ir  Social  and  inteHeetual  resources^  liow 
i^tt^hikote  to  ittuse  it  be'hi  cases  of  a  iesb  fatourahle  idnd.  WeH 
t-fieii','  1 'have  now  "to  ~  draw  your  attention' to*  what  it  iSy^'tha^  the 
labottrin^'CliiSs^  t^etg[uire,'  tb  make  Up  for  the  deflcienrcles,  exhibited 
Iff  ar  view  of  the  cases,  jdst  repreientfed.  I  dubmit  that^e  grand 
thing  is  a  decent  place  of  resort,  where  they  can  ^rocwtejirst  physical 
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iffpntfy-tome  opportviiit/  of  tiitttll^ctoi^  gr«iific«lioii.;  vid  be  it 
recoUeotedy  that  it  is  dnly  wjhott  no  oare  «Jboa|:  persosAl  wants  exi^ 
that  reoreatioB  f^r  the  uiod  ean  jbe  thought,^. oL  .  Tii.^/rovid^  th/^a 
these  rcqnisitefl,  in  a  waj  that  might  lead  to  elevation  of  hahits*  aa4 
tastes,  and  moral  improirementgenerallx,  wti»tboobje<;t  X  bad  be£uc« 
moi  and  guided  bj  past  experience  and  refteQttoo,r.  I  sav  ad  node  of 
proceeding  that  would  better  v^ltho  meaaoof  the  JUboariog  dasi^n^ 
than  by  aiding  the  establishmeAt  of  a  eheap  olob»house»i  uador  anch 
vegnlations  as  might  make  it  approatmaler'  to  ar  well  ordoeed  and 
nand  family  hoase,  and  render  it»  in  effedU  aCS9«iaisR  M^me*  With 
this- view  I  erected  the  building  ia  wbic^we  sow  onw »od  some  liiaa 
ago  isMicd  a  prospeetus  of  the  achemew  lo  thU  I  stated  baie^X  vt^vi 
similar  to  those  I  have  above  giveD»  and  alas  that  I  restod  muchier 
aacoesaoii  a  belief  in  the  general  iUsposUion  to^afopt  k^oqaI  ^ad 
moral  courses^  in  profereaeo  to  those  of  am  opposite  charaoter, 
whenever  a  choioe  exists.  To  this  view  I  adhere  and  whilst  itgfTe» 
a  hope  that  the  labouring,  as  well  as  other  eiasseaj  will  avaM  tben- 
selves  pnoperij  of  new  medes  of  rooreatioo,  it  also  forma  ao  aoswer 
to  those  WiKo  take  alarm,  witbontreaaon^  at  anjthiog  which  ooca«Mia- 
allv  takes  persons  from,  their  own  homes.  Good  meaamd  wooieairiil 
ooljr  leaver  their  homes  and  duties  for  external  e/i^ymeioX,  wheo  thej 
oaa  do  so  with  proprietor,  and  it  is  the  part  of  those  who  think  them 
always  tnotined  to  choose  wrong  in  preference  to  right  courses^  to 
tafc^  means- for  so  Inereaaing  their  iatelligeBoe  and  refleeUoo,  that 
tfaey  may  be  enabled  to  see  their  errora. .  As  in  proposing  tboehJ) 
my  objeet  was  to  benefit  the  members,,  and  elevate  their  tastes  and 
habits,  I  only  sgreed  to  render  aasiatanco  in  its  formaiioOf  oooertain 
oendi^oofl^  mot  in  mumher,  for  which  I  reqoired  that  riika  ahooU 
be  passed.  These  eoodftti<mo  were  for  eeouriog  deoorous  -coodttot;^ 
for  preventittg  the  snpply  of  iotoxieatins  liquors^  and  alao  emofcing  y^ 
fat  admitting  female. members ;— and  for  opening  the  ol«J»  opr^msdif 
afteraoehs.  The  first  oondition  I  need  soarcdy  dilate  oa»  Jt  Jhss 
reiercneerto  the  good  habits>  I  would  eograft  oa  the  phyeioal  com^Qirl 
provided-  by  the  clab»  The  aeoead*  far  prohibiting.  Matc»yioatiag 
liqnorB  and  smojcing,  seems  alsio  to  speak  fbr  itself;  but  on  the  latter 
of  theso«^^moking»  1  will  give  my  reasons  in  a  few  words^  X  have 
lived  ia  CHermaBy*.  whore  amokADg  ia  to  be  seen  io  fall  fore^  ^md  I 
have  ooasnlted  medKcal  ifien  and  physiolegists  about  its  efiSseta^  the 
coDchiaon  to  which  mj  observation  and  encpury  have  led  mo  atk  the 
snb^tii,  that  for  insidious  misehief  to  the  brsift  and  nervesb  aod 
through  them  to  the  w^hole  cooatitutional  powersi  both  bodliv  a&d 
oMSilaai ;  for  caaisbg  wasto  of  time  and  slothful  habits,  and  for  ia^ 
dueing  dareloss  indiffereaoe ;  there  are  only  two  things  which,  eqi^ 
smokbg,  and  those  are  hard  driokiag  and  opsom  eati|ig«  The  third 
condition,  for  the  admisaion  of  femaks  as  members^  has  led  to  fioa»e 
disottasion,  and  been  met  by  objtotions,  bet  as  these  oonsiat  chiefly  ia 
the  nov^ty  of  the  proposition,  and  in  its  being  contrary  to  oustem, 
I  feel  a  difficulty  in  grappling  with  such  indefinite  kmd  of  reasoofl^ 
for  if  things  are  not  to  be  dune^  becauee  they  are  pewi  er  not  in  ae* 
cordaaeo. with  .previous  couri^s  of  aetioAf  ae  impfoveme&tS}  by  the 
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siibstittition.oJPgood  fof*  bald  meabur»»/cail  Ule#p)k^  J'famalMd'tD 
!#e  many  proje<its,  that  mete  at  first  sneered  at  and  ealied  nev-^mgled. 
iRytions^  rise  into  great  reepeet  with  the  pubU« }  and!  anuoipate 
tb&t>  when  people  become  used  to  tbe  idea«f  a  freer  and  more  e<pDial 
admissroti  of  females  into  all  kinds  of  M>o}at  aasembUges  than  ia  M 
present  tbe  case,  ttiey  will  find  it  a  beneficial  change,  and  a  matteff  of 
congratnlaticHi.  My  difikmlty  Is  to  find  a- reason  why  afemaleis  not 
to  be*  a  member  of  a  club.  It  is  eaid  a  wife  kas  dnties  at  horoewith 
which  attetidance  there  weald  inferft^r^.  The  same  may  wkh  e^al 
]M*ofpr$ety,  be  said  of  a  husband.  There  are  in  reality  plenty  «f  datsesr 
at  TOme,  which  he  Oosbt  to  share  with  ber,  when  not  engaged  in  bis 
own.  II  is  a  case  of  wee  vetsOy  whieh  yon  will  alUw nae  to  expiain^-jia 
s  reAsobing  on  one  -sTde,  i^hicb  le  j'ost  as  good  9»  tbe  otiiir.  Of 
iMbarried  women'  and  j^rls  it  \b  said,  that  in  going  and  returning^  to: 
tft^clnb*,  and  even  there,  meetinjgs  «f  a  quedtiODable  kind  wiiF  bo 
planttedi  Btit  they  d<»  eo,  with  and  without  eompanionstyf  tbe  other 
ei»3c,  for  wallets,  to  vidt  mend»,  to  chtirches  and  chills,  teieatnres^ 
attrd  even  to  baHs  and  the&tres,  on  all  of  which  oooadoas  the  ofiper« 
ftmities  for  nnproper  plans  atie  abundant  etfotrgh-;  and  ho«r  then  iar 
tb<e  going  t»  a  well  regulated  ehsLb-house  so  alairtningiy  tot  increase 
tbe  danger.  In*  fact,  if  people  will  but  reflect  a  little^  inttaad  of 
jumping  to  condnsions,  ^dictated  by  their  fWirs  or  prajudieeSy  th(c|y> 
w4ll  perceive  that  IHitlejoiimies  from  the  parental  ]ioof-are»#Dr  variow 
reiisond,  necessities,  to  whieh  going  to  and  returnii^  from  the  efaib«: 
KoQse  will  make  very  litele  addition.  When  Miss  Nightingale  mdeiew 
todk  the  nursbigof  VroUnded  alnd  sfek  eoldien,  tbeaet»  viewed,  fay: 
tbe  light  of  cnetom,  was  condemned.  No%  that,  ■  through  bar . mag^ 
nbnimone  diftregaipd  of  prejudices^  reason  has  been  'brov^bt  ita  bear 
dif  rbo  subject,  It  has  ftbown  the  nobleness  of  hereendnvet,  aodaheiia^* 
I  rejbice  to  ^nd,  to  hav«  t^  testimonial  of  gvatitttder  The  last  stepj 
that  i  'have  heanrd  of  in  the  right  direction^  isr  that  at  the  late  meeting! 
of  the  ^ientlfie  niembel's  of  the '  British  Asseciatioif  w .  ^hagow^ 
hMfies  actoaliy  dined  at  a  public  dinner  With  tbe  gentlemen^  It  vnouid 
take  up  too  mtith  tirte  to  enlarge  on  the  s«ib|e€t>'aiid  I  wtU  odtyt 
fbHber  endeavotir  to  impress  on  all  the  notion  tliat  unless  ^vtomao  iai 
considered  as  independent  in  her  oWw  sphere,  and  treated  ae-traali: 
wotthj,  she  cannot  riee  to  her  Ml  dignify,  ne^  faUy  m«ntainf  what' 
rio-otie  else^tt  mttitftahi  ibrher,  hrer  own  oboractap.  That  untiL 
m^  prictically  admit  ^oteeb  to  be  one  half  of  the  human  teaeatinu^i 
abd  cease  t^'use-  their  "pow^r  for  keebing  tbem  id  wtwig  poations^) 
tbify  themselves  vr^V  never  be  In  Hgbt  ones ;  and  lastly^  that  ualil 
tbe^  treat  tbem  really  ab  partMl^  in  th^  eajc^tneftti^  righta^aodi 
dMieabf  life,- and  liot  asddisi  pets;  «k*  slav^  they^^tbe  man,  wiii^sen 
g«llty  of  a  moral  iirjast9ce,  whiob  nattire>  with  hen  aill  powefffiiikwii 
will  punieb,  by  withholdhrg  ffem  them  a  portion*  of^at  comibrtaiid-. 
happiness  whfeb  the  gentler  sex  have  the  power  :«<>  confer.  I  come^ 
ni6w  to  tbe  last  condition,  l^t  tbe  Ohib  should  be  optoon  Sondar 
afbsrieoonft.  This  cannot  be  calted  anovelty.  All  the  dubs  that  1* 
Iwve  ever  heard  of  are  open  the  whole  of  Sunday ;  and  yet  it  has^ 
caised  more  discuBMon  than  any  other  point  connected  w^h  Jt;  *I 
will  be  brief  in  what  I  say  on  the  subject  .  Tbe' main  reaaani.  focv 
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kaepiDg  an  establiihmeBt  of  this  kind  open  on  a  Snnd^j  M  ^Oif^J 
this — ^toat  it  is  a  home,  however  large  the  familj  maj  be«  an4 1  M^e 
yet  to  learn,  or  even  to  bear*  that  kamet  oi^htto  be  abut  up.  on  Son- 
daya.    One  class  of  persona  for  whose  ben^t  it  is  particolarlj  r- 


>  pass  i 

where  these  are  to  spend  their  time  on  a  Sunday,  wh^  not  aX  thifir 
devotional  services?  Again,  what  is  the  father  of  a  famDy  to  da  »n 
a  wet  Sunday,  in  a  cottage^contuoinff.  only  one  sitting  room^  ,wb^« 
the  children  and  family  duties  allow  sam  np  quietness.  TheM»aw«ra 
suggested  by  these  questions,  so  completely  illustrate  the  prinayle 
of  all  that  could  be  said  in  reference  to  other  persons,  more  iCavgnr- 
ably  situated,  that  I  will  only  farther  re<|^uest  those  who  hold  narp^ 
opinions  on  Sundays  being  kept  according  to  their  own  partjcow 
views,  or  their  particular  interpretations  of  the  injunctions  rpjyarijipg 
the  Sabbaths-First,  to  reflect  on  all  the  things  that  most  be  dooapa 
Sunday,  not  strictly  religious,  even  to  eating  and  preparing  meals^^aa 
well  at  on  the  expediency,  and  almost  necessity,  of  usii^  part  •f  die 
day  for  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  habits,  and  even,  withaamc^  to 
obta'n  a  little  ur  and  exercise,  for  health's  sake^  aifter  six  ds^a.of 
toil  and  confinement ;  and  secondly,  if  they  please  to  visit  thia  cioh> 
house,  to  observe  the  mode  in  which  a  ieisufe  hour  is  passed  here  on 
a  Sunday,  and  then  compare  it  with  the  practices,  which  they  maj  «ee 
or  hear  of,  as  common  m  villages  and  especially  in  towns.  It  t6.ao 
difficult  to  touch  the  matter,  without  danger  of  exciting  aome  so- 
pleasant  feeling,  that,  instead  of  any  farther  views  of  my  own,  X  will 
state  those,  in  which  ]  fully  agree,  of  a  man  of  ereat  we%ht  in  the 
country,  by  an  extract  from  a  reported  speech  of  Lord  $tanifQr»  At^aa 
educational  meeting,  at  Preston,  last  November.*  He  ia  made 
to  say — **  I  think  there  is  a  feeling,  whioh  I  do  not  shares  and 
which,  I  believe,  the  majority  of  an  enlightened  public  do  not  share, 
but  which  exists  in  some  places,  that  it  is  wrong  to  devote  to  intellec* 
tual  culture,  or  to  an^  study,  not  distinctly  theological,  aiur  portion 
of  the  Sunday.  I  thmk  that  is  an  error  in  any  case.  I|i  the  oase  of 
the  working  roan,  overtasked  as  be  is,  I  am  sure  it  ia  a  fatal  mu^jlM.*' 
Incidentally  I  have  alluded  to  objections  that  have  been>madleto4)iia 
club,  but  there  are  still  two  on  which  I  have  a  word  t9  aay.  One  is 
that  it  would  be  a  cause  of  great  idleness ;  the  other^  that  it  woedd 
become  a  school  of  politics.  ^  The  idleness,  I  leave  to  be  refuted  by 
those  who  know  how  much  time  is  thrown  away  at  all  the  different 
kinds  of  public-houses ;  but  in  speaking  of  these,  I  beg  it  to  be  nnd^- 
stood  that  I  do  not  mean  to  declaim,  as  is  sometimes  done,  aj^ainst 
the  keepers  of  them.  They  only  supply  that  which  the  public  de- 
mands, and  if  the  public  requires  of  them  that  which  is  not  right*  it 
must  take  the  blame  on  itself,  not  lay  it  on  those  who  perform  its 
behests.  On  the  question  of  politics,  I  can  onl^,  with  all  deferenee 
to  others,  submit  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  subject  is  one,  as  impor* 

*  Lord  Stanley  has  signified  his  assent  to  the  qeotation,  and  expiewid 
his  w«rm  approval  of  the  project 
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tant  to  he  studied  by  the  labouring  clas^ej*,  as  by  any  other,  however 
high,  above  them.  Politics — ^provided  it  6ff  politics,  and  not  patty 
differences,  or  party  strata^enas-;— comprises  a  sound  Itnowledge  of 
the  laws,  government  and  social  utateof  our  own  Country,  of  nefgb- 
bouring  countries,  and  of  all  others  with  which  we?  have  Velatious. 
Whitt  knowledge  then  can  be  of  more  consequence  to  a  man's  cor- 
rectly understanding  his  rights  and  duties,  as  a  citizen,  and  especially 
in  reference  to  an  ^iglishman,  who  direfctly  or  indirectly,  has  a  voice 
!n  the  representation  of  his  country.  If,  nridw  the  name  of  politics. 
It  fs  the  reading  of  newspapers  and  clieap  periodicals  that  is  objected 
to,  I  replv  that  these  pubhcations  furnish,  more  than  any  others,'  the 
liistorv  of  the  present  moment,  with  which,  I  know  not  how  the' his- 
tory or  any  events,  that  occurred  100  or  50O  years  ago,  can  be  com- 
pared in  value.  I  believe  too,  that  the  information  derived  from 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  various  as  it  is,  with  the  self-reflec- 
tion to  which  it  leads,  forms  a  means  of  real  education  for  the  mass, 
vastly  superior  to  that,  obtained  at  the  places  for  teaching  readiii;^, 
writrnff,  and  arithmetic,  distributed  ovw  the  country,  and  inappi^o- 
priately  called  schools* 

The  above  closes  what  f  have  to  say  on  the  theory  of  the  Cflfcib, 
and  it  only  remains  for  me  now  to  give  an  account  of  its  adtual  for- 
mation. '  The  first  step  that  I  took  in  the  matter  was  to  propose  a 
club  of  the  same  kind  as  we  have  here,  for  the  town  of  Blandfoi^d, 
where  there  are  nearly  4,000  inhabitants,  but  the  opposition  made 'to 
Its  being  open  partially  on  Sundays,  caused  me  to  withdraw  from 
my  attempt  there.  A  club  though,  founded  partly  oh  my  views,  has 
been  established  in  the  town.  I  then  proceeded  with  the  project 
here,  but  the  different  steps  that  ensued  I  need  not  detail ;  suffice '-  it 
to  say  that  on  the  completion  of  the  building,  I  called  s6m6  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  together  to  consult  them  on  the  subject, 
and  a  party  having  been  formed  which  whs  deemed  sufflcient'to 
commence  with,  the  formation  of  the  club  was  decided  on  ;  but  as 
hs  management  was  a  risk,  I  look  that  on  myself,  as  a  trial,  for  tfhe 
first  six  months.  A  committee^  however,  was  reguhirly  chosen,  ahd 
rules  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  prospectus  have  been  passed, 
and  may  be  seen  suspended  at  the  end  of  the  Hall.  The  first  of 
these  I  will  give  as  it  defines  the  club  ;— it  stands  thuS  :— :**  The 
Charlton  Olab  is  composed  of  labourers,  artisans,  and  persons  en- 
ga£ped  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  trade,  commerce,  or  professions,  or 
uving  in  independence,  both  male  and  female  ;  but  it  is  established 
chiefly  with  the  object  of  increasing  the  comfort,  and  promoting  the 
intellectual  recreaiion  of  the  labouring  classes."  The  management 
of  the  aflFuirs  of  the  club  is  intrusted  to  a  committee  of  14,  includihg 
a  chairman,  who  has  a  casting  vote,  and  he  is  the  only  person  holding 
mny  kind  of  honorary  office.  The  entrance  fees  are  sixpence,  and 
each  male  member  pays  three  half-pence,  and  each  female  member 
one  penny  per  week.  There  was  one  thing  proposed,  in  connectifon 
with  the  management,  on  which  I  wish  to  say  a  word,  becatrse^  it 
includes  an  important  principle,  although  otherwise,  from  my  b^ng 
the  party  chiefly  concerned,  I  should  have'  paeared  it  silently.  I 
tfUttde  to  an  idea«  which  waft«arly  thrown  otit,  that  Hw' olub  sDould 

JS 
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have  A  pfttf  on^  irod  thai  the  bonomr  tthould  b«  be«tQwc4  on  nyidf. 
The  honour  I  retpectfally  decliiied»  and  it   was  lor  this  tytooin.   I 
object  to  social  classiiicatiooay  under  which  all  but  the  cfaivfvof  those 
persons,  who  associate  themselYes  for  the  attajDinent'of  a  ojMbaMm 
end»  are  treated  more  or  less  as  children,  reqniring  to\krk^%^n  ^ 
leading  strings,  lest  thevshoald  run  into  mischief.    Bach  wfa4pttiiil 
course  may  be  suitable  for  Austrians  and  other  fbre^gji^ers  ^p(n^ 
thoroughly  emerged  from  feudal  childhood,  but   I  trust , ft' 'tsj^o 
longer  necessary  lor  English  people,  who  fortunately  have  a  j^n^ 
press,  and  can  move  from  place  to  place  without  a  paa&pori     Assit*'  ^ 
tance  any  and  every  one  may  receive  with  proprietyJbut  indepep^eoi^ 
and  sdf-reliance,  whether  in  rei^renoe  to  mdi  vidwJ^  or  to  cottaetlv»r 
bodiesi  constitute  great  prinoiples  of  action,  whick  are  adter.  g^eii.< 
up  for  any  kind  of  patronising  aid — without  some  diBMBUtlon.of  the  • 
■elf  respect  of  those  who  are  patronised,  and  damping  their  eaof^geti^ 
exertions  to  «  help  themselves.'    Patronage  also  interfered  with  thro 
right  of  private  judj^ent,  which  in  this  countrjr,  no#  solbtL^^^vjbl^' 
to  anythmg  like  the  assumj^tion  of  popish  infklUbillty^  I.hoge'Wm  ^ 
always  upheld  in  all  its  entirety.     My  desire  is  to  see  fntelKgencf^,  i^d  , 
increased  and  diifu:jed,  that  all  may  be  enabled  better  and!  oei^er  ia  ^ 
judge  for  themselves  of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wro^g,  ^  T$«bo 
were  my  reasons  fur  declining  the  honour  of  being  patcoA  pf  th^ 
club,  and  suggesting  to  the  members^  that,  for  the  raaM^meiii  oi 
their  aifairsy  they  should  have  simply  a  committee  and  a-  chaimrnny 
who  should  just  havo  for  his  honour  extra  work.     I  tomat  wtm 
apologise  for  the  portion  of  your  time  whkh  I  have  occvpied,  and 
thus  interfered  with  the  social  entertainments  bf  the  eveuttig,  but  I 
reioice  to  say  that  I  am  now  reallv  coming  to  the  end  of  tait  ad^^ess: 
I  have  onlv  to  mention  that  the  club  was  opened  on  the1Mtn'of^lWr« 
with  33  orijrinai  members,  which  number  has  since  been  ihcr^f^. 
by  election  of  the  committee,  to  77.— -12  of  whom  I  am  %jw^y  to  . 
state,  are  females.     The  newspapers  supplied  are,  dno  lA^iyfi:  J0^' 
Express,)  horn  London,  and  one  weekly  (the  lUu^rttUd.JWfm^if^, 
one  provincial,  (the  Poole  Herald  J  mid  there  are- low  i"lfiet4y 
periodicals^    The  '  Times'  and  a  Stoloh  pi^Mr  (th^Seo(^nwo.3]anft 
sent,  at  not  very  old  dates,  by  A*ieiids ;  and  the  libpary  cental n jmhmse  . 
500  volumes,  for  many  of  which  thejv  lire  indebted  to  ttst  hSndndti'bf 
friends.    Hitherto  the  advantages  or  the  Club  have  been  e^fiiAedtd 
the  use  of  the  rooms,  newspapers,  and  books,  and  to  eonipfertflslgbh  ~ 
and  playing  at  draughts,  and  such  like  games  ;  but  shordt 'we  ^6in 
to  make  an  arrangement  for  adding  refreshments,  of  the'Vtti^}?^^?: 
tioned  in  the  rules,  which  will  be  supplied  with  a  small  ln<;riE9iMtb 
their  prime  cost — enough  uierely  to  pay  for  fuel  and  servicje,   ^T^ 
members  daily  use  the  club,  and  in  the  evenings  from.  15  tp  $5<mar  .^ 
be  seen  there  at  a  time,  some  of  whom  are  usually  femidesa  aAffAH 
ap^ar  to  exercise  and  enjoy  their  rights  in  a  pcrfMtly  social. aa4 
satisfactory  manner.     If  the  club  should  oventnally  provotorbe  a 
benefit  to  my  neighbours,  of  the  kind  diat  I  hoped;  I  <8liidl  thereby 
be  fully  compensated  for  whatever  I  hav«  done  ;  and  it  only  remailM 
for  me  now  to  express  my  thanks  to  you  fbr  having  patiently  listened 
to  me  so  long.* 
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*  Hirrx^-^OtomXy  Q(Mine<!ted  with  the  principle  of  thkdub^  ll  tiie  qtiea* 
tion  of  Adatt  BdiieiUioa  asd  Night  8ciMoU.  On  tfato  sabjeet  generally, 
we  seftr  ow  teeden  to  Tica  laiaa  QuARvaaLT  ttavnrw,  Vol.  V.,  No.  I7» 
p.  79«  Art.*'  National,  Factory,  and  Beformatorjr  Schoolt,.-.«econdnaper, 
Factory  Scfaook,"  where*  in  the  history  of  the  Schools  of  Price's  Patei^ 
Candle  Conipany*  they  will  learn  how  one  aealous,  earnest-hearted  man, 
James  F.  Wilson,  has  spread  blessings  around  him,  through  the  medium 
of  raUooal  education,  imbued  by  a  spirit  of  broad  and  genuine  chriBtian 
feeling.  With  regard  to  Night  Schools,  we  assert  that  the  CommiS'. 
sioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  may  feel  proud  of  a  Night 
School  conducted  by  a  teacher  of  theirs  in  Dublin. 

The  school  we  refer  to  is  situated  in  South  Cumberland^street,  Dublin, 
and  known  as  the  AndreanBvening  National  School,  of  which  the  Very 
ReT«  Beaa  Meyler,  otta  of  the  Commissiotiers  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland,  is  Ftttmu 

On  the  evening  in  question,  tiie  school  was  iaiq^eeted  by  JaiMs  W. 
Kanuiagh,  Esq.  Head  Inspector  of  National  Schools,  who,  judging  from 
the  questions  put  by  him  to  the  papUa,  and  the  kind  and  simple  man. 
ner  m  which  fale  exhorted  them  to  persevere  in  redeeming  the  **  misspent 
past.^  left  no  doubt  upon  our  mind  and  upon  the  minds  #  all  present, 
that  the  education  of  the  working  classes  is  to  him  an  object  of  interest 
and  anxiety. 

There  were  in  attendance  eigh^-fdx  pupils,  varying  in  age  from 
forty»fire  featn  down  to  diirteen,  all  of  whom,  we  were  informed,  were 
engaged  durtng  the  -day  at  some  vocation  or  other :  nearly  every  des- 
cription of  trade  had  here  its  representative,  including,  carpenters, 
maeeas,  saailha,  paiatecs,  shoemakers,  tailors  printers,  glass  engravers, 
dboi  The  echaol  we  widerBtaad  has  been  established  for  the  last  three 
jrears,  and  from  the  mode  in  which  it  is  conducted  is  calculated  to  effect 
much  good  amongst  tliat  class  of  the  community  by  which  it  is  attended. 
The  subjects  taught  comprise  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  mensuration, 
book  keeping,  English  grammar  and  geogra{iJiy.  Indeed  the  first  three 
branches  ase  thoae  that  seem  to  occupy  tlie  attention  of  most  of  the 
pupils,  especially  of  those  more  advanced  in  years.  The  others  are 
prmctpa%  studied  by  pupils  seeking  what  may  be  termed  a  continuous 
edMatioo,  who  are  ^eralliy  apprentices,  or  young  faids  engaged  as 
deHsa  to  difl^erent  offices. 

Attha  Niiaeer of  the  teseher  many  of  the  pupils  who  are  apprentioed 
to  teedas^  have  braugfat  to  the  sciool  various  specimens  of  the  crafts 
in  irhieb  they  arc  engaged,  with  the  view  to  form  an  industrial  eahibl« 
tioB  on  a  small  scale.  Coidd  this  be  effected,  its  results  would  be  most 
gratifyiuffiadec^  as  by  it  a  spirit  of  emuUtioa  might  be  created  iu  the 
hearts  of  our  young  artisans,  which  would  vivify  their  energies  and 
**  raise  their  minds  above  the  range  of  sordid  cares  and  low  desires,*'  for 
when  education  and  industry  go  hand  in  hand,  virtue  and  prosperity 
are  sure  to  follow.  We  believe  this  feature  in  the  working  of  an  even- 
ing school  to  be  original,  and  it  is  creditable  to  the  teacher  from  whom  it 
originated,  who  appears  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  character 
and  tendencies  of  the  working  classes. 

Wa^ere  agreeab^  surprised  to  understand  from  one  of  the  teachers 
that  a  young  lad  named  Whyte,  whom  he  pointed  out  to  us,  had  the 
honor  of  preanting  to  our  pcesent  Viceroy  a  beantifully  engraved 
^*|aT^  g^biss,  eseeatMl  by  lum  to  commemorate  His  ExceUenoy's  Visit 
to  the  ftkdiool,  some  short  time  ainoe.  We  have  witnessed  specimens  of 
glass  engraving  from  the  hands  of  this  boy,  together  with  specimeas  of 
varioaa  other  oiaf  ts  brought  in  by  pupils  of  this  school,  which  clearly 
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indicate  that  the  tpirit  of  iadiutrial  competiciDi]  existain  tbe  apprM^cea 
of  our  dty,  and  oolj  reqiiirea  to  ba  eooooraged  to  manifait  itaalf •  Kwmi 
from  the  IHtle  we  haTe  Been  in  this  scfaool,  we  do  not  bealtate  to  atatOt 
that  wcta  (he  pr^jecli  carried  out  bj  cuoh  inea  as  our  eateamed  country 
ipau,  Mr.  Dargao^  it  woald  be  produotiTe  of  tbe  bappie«t  xesuUa. 

Another  feature  in  the  working  of  this  school,  tbgugh  parha^pa  not 
BO  important  a  one  as  that  just  mentiotted,  is  Ihe  teaching  of  Tooal 
music.  The  teaching  of  this  art  gives  as  it  were  reoreatioa  to  laboar*a 
children,  and  makes  them,  at  least  for  the  time,  forgetful  and  unmindful 
of  the  wearisomeness  and  monotony  of  their  lires,  afiurding  them  aa  it 
does,  an  amusement  in  which  the^  all  delight,  which  was. clearly  cvixioed 
Ott  the  night  of  our  Tiait,  and  was  very  gratifying  not  only  to  alt  "irbo 
were  present,  but  must  be  so  to  every  one  who  is  annotis  to  aae  tlw 
oombined.  spirita  of  loyalty  and  aationality  engrafting  tbeiuselres  vfOtk 
the  hearts  of  the  industrial  poor  of  our  country.  Who  would  not  rejoice 
to  hear,  in  a  school,  (situated  in  one  of  the  back  streets  of  our  city,  mnd 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  wretched  lanes  and  alleye)  nearly  *  hmn^ 
red  voicea  pour  forth  the  National  Anthem  in  a  maoaer  thai  wcnM 
have  done  credit  to  many,  of  those  amateur  performers  that  we  hear 
lauded  from  ^v  today.  Those  present  acquainted  with  Uie  manner 
in  which  the  Ifationai  Anthem  is  sung  from  time  to  time  ia  the 
Model  Schools  in  Marlboro**street,  stated  it  was  very  indifferent, 
compared  to  that  ia  which  it  was  sung  by  those  assembled  in  the 
school  on  tliat  night.  Here,  is  an  instance  of  what  can  be  done  to 
cause  a  growing  and  no  doubt  a  histing  union  between  this  oooolBy, 
aad  Qxeu  Britain^ 

Immediately  after  the  national  antbem,  Mooie's  beautiful  Melody 
'*  The  Last  Hose  of  Summer,**  was  sung  to  the  satisfaction  and  surprise 
of  aH  present.  We  say,  surprise,  for  the  poor  fellows  had  reoeired  but 
four  lessons  in  vocal  music** 

We  consider  this  school  to  Jt>e  an  invaluable  agent  in  promoting  the 
education  and  iK)ciiil  peace  of  the  industrial  community.  Tboae  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  and  educational  wants  of  this  clsa»  ef 
aoeiety,  cannot  form  an  adequate  estimate  of  the  great  good  suck  a 
school  as  this,  if  properly  conducted,  is  calculated  to  effect  amotigst 
the  rising  generation  of  mechanics  and  artizaus  of  the  country.  Aa  a 
general  rule,  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  more  diffioM  to  govora 
theischoiats  of  an  evening  school  than  any  other;  but  the  exospikieBa 
to  this  rule  are  many,  and  would  be  found  to  increase  in  number, 
if  proper  teachers  could  be  had  to  embark  in  the  cause  of  Adult 
Education.  I'his  perliaps  is  impossible,  under  the  present  state  of 
things,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  education  of  the  working  cUssea  of  the 
City  of  Dublin,  is  more  neglected  and  unheeded  tlian  perliapa  in 
any  other  metropolis  in  tlie  world.  In  making  this  assertion,  we 
merely  reiterate,  what  has  been  already  stated  by  tliose  more  mc* 
quaiuted  with  the  subject  tiian  we»  aad  who  have  suiK^^ed 
plavs,  which  if  carried  out,  would  in  our  mind  aid  most  materiaUy 
in  promoting    the   education  of  our  industrial  poor. 

*  The  success  that  has  evidently  attended  the  efforts  of  the  singing 
master,  Mr.  James  Cantwell,  entitles  him  to  the  highest  commendation. 
Mr.  Cantwell  is  a  late  pupil  of  the  Model  School,  Marlboro*- street, 
and  was  taught  the  Uullah  system  of  rocal  music,  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
6askin,  wlio  as  a  teacher  of  this  system  has  never  been  equalled  in 
Ireland*  Mr.  Caniwdl  is  but  one  of  the  many  pupils  of  this  gentleiBaii 
who  have  long  since  reflected  tbe  greatest  credit  on  their  teacher. 
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llieX>)tiiiiiiBiim«i«  of  National  B4ii<uUdoii  should  o^tno  fbrth  and 
fibefallj  contribate  to  alle^iato  the  edaoatiooal  waats  of  tlie  working 
clftMes  of  Dablin. 

Manj  'wfill  be  surprised  tu  learn  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  school  books  given  for  the  use  of  the  scholars  attending 
Evening  National  Schools  in  Dublin »  the  grants  made  by  the  com- 
missioners, fop  the  promotion  of  Adult  or  continuous  Ecfooation,  do  not 
eiLeted  thirty  pounds  per  annum. 


In  our  last  Record  we  found  if  necessary  to  refer,  in  terms 
of  strong  disapprobation,  to  the  sentiments  ex,pressed  by  the 
K«r.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  a  "  Priest  of  The  Oratory/'  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  London,  in  the  month  of  July,  and  in  which  the 
Kev.  gentleman  implied  that  the  founders  of  Reformatory 
Schools  were  thinking  only  of  proselyfcism,  because  they 
would  not  permit  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  to  visit  Roman 
Cfttbolic  Juveniles  in  the  Schools  which  they,  Frotei^tants, 
had  mised  and  supported.  The  answer  to  the  Rev.  speaker 
was, — found  Reformatories  for  Roman  Catholics,  and  if  the 
juveniles  of  that  faith  are  not  sent  to  these  Schools^  then 
accuse  us  of  proselvtism.  Such  a  Reformatory  is  now  pro- 
vided, and  that  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  as  wrong  as  we  stated,  is 
proved  by  the  result  of  the  following  meeting,  held  at  York, 
on  the  4th  of  last  October,  and  the  report  of  which  we  insert 
at  length  from  Tie  Tori*  Herald,  of  October  6th,  kindly  for- 
warded to  us  by  that  excellent  gentleman,  James  PuUeine> 
Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  North  Riding  Sessions.  We  way  observe 
that  our  Tiord  Lieutenant  is  a  warm  supporter  of  the  York- 
shire School  for  the  East  and  North  Eidings>  and  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  its  sup|)ort.  The  observations  of  the  Rev. 
Canon  Harcourt,  and  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Langdale,  are  par- 
ticularly note  worthy,  as  they  disprove  the  assertions  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hutchinson  : — 

REFORMATION  FOR  JUVENILE  OFFENDERS, 
MEETING  IN  YORK. 

A  public  meeting  of  the  subscribers  and  friends  of  the  sociHy  for 
the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Offenders  for  the  North  and  East 
Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  Hull,  and  the  city  and  vicinity  of  York,  was 
held  in  the  De  Grey  llooms,  in  this  city,  on  Thursday  last,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  report  of  the  committee  and  promoting  the 
general  objects  of  the  society. 

Among  the  coinpany  present  were  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Teignmouth,  Lord  Wenlock,  Lord  Bolton«  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  York,  the  Hon.  and  lie  v.  S.  D.  Lawley,  the  Hon. 
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W.  E.  Duncombe,  M.P.,  the  Hon.  C.  Langdak,  Sir  J.  V,  B. 
Johnstone,  Bart,  M.P.,  Sir.  0.  Aftderaon,  Bart,  of  Left,  Luicoln- 
shire,  Sir  W,  Lawson,  Bart.,  Colonel  Smyth,  M.P.,  B.  T,  Wood, 
Esq.,  MP.,  E.  S.  Cayley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Alderman  Leeow, 
Mr.  Alderman  Bichardson,  Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  Mr.  Aldermu 
BowDtree,  the  Bev.  Canon  Harcourt,  the  Bev.  Canon  Goocb,  the 
Bev.  Canon  Trevor,  the  Bev.  Canon  JelTerson,  the  Bev.  Caium 
Baillie,  J.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  of  Forcett  Hall,  J.  B.  Bndd,  Ksq.,  tbe 
Bev.  W,  Carter,  of  Malton,  the  Bev.  T.  W.  Morlej,  of  Birkby,  W. 
Butaon^  Esq.,  of  Newby  Wisko,  B.  Creyke,  Esq.j  of  Bawcliffe 
Hall,  W.  €fray.  Esq.,  of  York,  the  Bev.  J.  Kenrick,  0.  W. 
Tireman,  Esq.,  Dr.  Shann,  the  Bev.  C.  Bose,  the  Bev.  J.  Crofts, 
Br.  Bansford,  J.  W.  Pease,  Esq.,  of  Hull,  T.  Barstow,  Esq., 
—  Maxwell,  Esq.,  of  Everingham,  L.  Thompson,  Es^.,  of  Sheriff 
Hutton  Park,  G.  Le^rd,  Esq.,  J.  WoodaU,  Esq.,  of  Scarbro', 
J.  Pulleine^  Esq.,  (Chairman  of  the  North  Biding  oessions),  6.  J. 
Lloyd,  Esq.,  J.  Clough,  Esq.  Capt.  O'Brien,  H.  F.  Vowles,  fisq , 
Her  Majesty^s  Inspector  of  Prisons,  F.  W.  Calvert,  Esq.,  tbe  Rev. 
H.  J.  Duncomhe,  the  Bev. -.Bead,  C.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  G.  Dod&- 
worth,  Esq.,  W.  P.  Littledale,  Esq.,  the  Bev.  Thomas  Mven, 
J.  Henderson,  Esq.,  of  Castlehoward,  D.  Bussell,  Esq.,  B  Smitb^on, 
Esq.,  O.  L.  Crepsy,  Esq.,  J.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  J.  Ford,  Esq.,  B. 
Agar,  Esq.,  and  the  Bev.  T.  Bichardson. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Ford, 
the  Earl  of  Zetland  vas  called  to  tbe  ebair. 

The  noble  Chairman  said  he  helieved  they  were  all  aware  of  the 
object  of  the  meeting,  they  being  summoned  that  day  to  form  an 
institution  which,  he  believed^  would  have  the  very  best  effect  oq 
the  country  generally.  The  institutions  of  a  similar  character 
which  had  hitherto  been  established  had  been  prodvctive  of  the 
^eatest  good,  and  when  Ihey  conudered  the  immense  number  of 
juvenile  offenders  who  were  convicted  in  this  country,  it  was  mi- 
nifest  that  an  institution  which  could  bring  about  the  reformation  of 
those  offenders  without  sending  them  to  a  public  g<^ol,  most  bsTe 
the  most  benefteial  effect  on  the  country  generally.  He  trusted  that 
on  that  occasion  the^  should  all  act  unammously»  without  any  party 
feeling,  and  that  their  object  would  be  carried  for  the  great  benefit 
of  the  county,  and  as  an  example  for  other  counties  to  follow  the 
same  steps.     (Applause.) 

The  Bev.  T.  Myers,  one  of  the  secretaries,  stated,  that  letters 
had  been  received  from  the  Earl  of  Yarborougb,  Lord  Feversban, 
both  of  whom  were  subscribers  to  this  institution,  the  High  Sheriff, 
who  had  contributed  ^50,  Sir  W.  M.  £.  Milner,  Bart.,  M.P.,  » 
subscriber  of  £25,  the  Hon.  and  Bev,  A.  Buncombe,  who  hadgiren 
£25,  Mr.  Seymour,  W.  Wells,  Esq.,  MP.,  and  other  ffentlemeo, 
regrettins^  their  inability  to  attend  the  meeting.  Lord  Bolton  bad 
presented  a  donation  of  £50. 

The  Bev.  Canon  Harcourt,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  read 
their  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  propo.sed  site,  offered 
by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  president  of  the  society,  consisted  of 
forty-three  acres  of  good  land  in  good  condition. 
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tbd'cHity  which  the  committfee  have  undertalceu  to  fulfil  is— Ist, 
to  lajr  ^>4fo^^B  the  public  an  account  of  the  circumstances  which  have 
ted  tb'the  institution  of  societies  for  the  reformation  of  young 
criminals;  Ahd  ^ndly.  to  recomfnend  a  plan  fbr  the  establishment  of 
refbrmatory  schools  in  the  district  of  the  North  and  East  Ridings, 
^e  city  of  York,  and  the  town  of  Hull. 

To  what  a  pitch  the  corruption  of  youth  has  reached  in  Bngland 
may  be  letimed  from  the  ^tat^ment  in  the  report  of  the  Philanthropic 
3odiety  for  the  ydajf  1851,  fotmded  on  the  tables  laid  by  Mr.  Kelson 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  prison  discipline^  in  the 
preceding  year.     , 

Among  the  reformatory  institutions  managed  by  private  persons 
but  maintahied  in  part  by  the  9tate>  the  *  JSocietS  patfrnelle,'  rounded 
by  M.  de  Metz  hi  1840,  at  Mettray,  near  Tours,  exhibits  the  most 
perfect  model  of  the  principles  on  which  they  may  be  conducted  with 
iuocess.  The  plan  there  adopted  met  with  munificent  support 
The  government  granted  an  allowance  amounting  to  £S  4s.  for  the 
credit  of  each  inmate,  and  8d.  a  day  for  the  board  of  each.  The 
success  of  the  institution  is  very  remarkable  in  regard  to  the  num- 
'  ker  reformed  5  for  out  of  846  Dovs  disciplined,  whose  subsequent 
history  w^  traced,  only  85  had  relapsed ;  and  of  all  who  have  been 
set  at  liberty  during  15  years  but  11  per  cent,  have  been  found  to 
fall  into  vagrancy  or  crime. 

The  first  elements  of  this  success  were  the  exercise  for  several 
years  of  a  iiteady  discipline  and  a  paternal  infiuenee  over  small  and 
distinct  families,  consisting  each  of  not  more  than  48  hoy^  whose 
affections,  in  almost  all  instances,  were  gained  by  their  instructors, 
combined  with  moral  and  religious  training,  and  with  labour,  espe^ 
cially  agricultural. 

Tne  example  s^  at  Mettray  was  fbllowed  by  the  rise  of  similar 
institutions  in  more  than  thirty  other  places  in  France  ;  and  nearly 
as  many  have  risen,  or  are  rising,  in  JBngland,  adopting  the  same 
principles  of  management,  and  entering  into  similar  relations  with 
the  public. 

The  proportion  which  the  public  allowances  are  to  be  considered 
AS  bearing  to  the  whole  cost  of  a  reformatory  school,  it  is  difllcult^ 
till  after  longer  experience,  to  calculate.  The  conclusion  which 
would  be  drawn  by  one  who  should  look  to  the  six  farm  schools 
grouped  together  at  Bed  Hill,  and  containing  more  than  200  inmates, 
and  by  another  who  should  form  his  estimate  from  the  balance  sheets 
of  single  farm  schools  designed  for  no  more  than  .90  or  40  boys, 
would  be  widely  different.  A  small  farm  it  appears  admits  of  being 
proportion  ably  more  profitably  conducted,  and  a  small  family  more 
cheaply  superintended.  It  may  easily  be  conceived,  too,  that  single 
schools  under  the  gratuitous  care  of  individuals  who  have  instituted 
and  taken  charge  of  them,  should  be  managed  at  a  less  cost  than  an 
.  union  of  schools  under  other  circumstances.  The  committee  have 
reason  to  believe  that  in  the  opinion  of  two  experienced  Managers  of 
such  single  establishments,  the  profit  of  the  labour  of  SO  or  40  boys 
on  small  farms  of  about  an  equal  number  of  acres  with  soil  of  a  good 


fttniile,  wilb^bvrbely  Mlshtnt,  fov'editjuiK:ti«ik)  Wifh  fiM  Oovemit^nt 
iriWwance^  cf  uiiinnDitiibg  the  oarrent  «vfiC!»se»  of  <be  sebdoUittoliidibg 
mmt  and  ttiaesv  •  :'        ' 

bup|M>siD^  thobe  oalcuijulions  to  be  wuH  foubdokl,  th^r«-  i^Mnain* 
itDdur  a  pAtalkl  8y«U«n,:  little  111411^9  ^to  b0  ftapplM  by  v^mitdrf 
benevolence  than  the  first  outfit  of  ttoe  e^Uillibbiiiefrt,  als-  gi««nl 
ttQpetvision^  and  th«  fature  adlooadon  of  the  boys  Whom  itoUj 
succeed, in  refoormiB^*  - 

•Tbe  gra^  econoiny  with  whieh  e^judScious  and  experienced  p^nKift 
managmg  the  expeiiditare  un  tflke^^pot  may  tontvive  to  064t4H«i 
the  outfit  of  one  of  these  schools  appears  from  the  paTfifcukkrc'of  th»* 
outlay  on  the  Red-Houiiey  at  Bus  ton,  fMar  Norwich,  with  iv^hieh  ilie 
comiiutiiee'have  been  ikvuured  by  its^ikniader>'  Mr.'  Wri^t.  Tint 
establishment  has  been  visited  by  a  aurmberof  the(  oettnnittee,  wtio 
veporta  it  te  eomprise  evei'y  oon^euience  requhwd  i'ot  the  accodstto- 
datiott and  instraetlon of  a'echoelUi. contain  fvcimfbrty  to  fifty heti^ 
and  the  total  cost  of  thifiy  in  ail  respects,  well^^nished  buildings,  iras 
£727.  If  to  tliat  siun  be  added  £^0  for  fiirDitor«.  and  an  outlay  of 
Jt'166  on  the  ^urin  aonsistlng  of  thirty-three  acres,  tlie  aht>le  espsit^ 
ditare  anioisnts  to  £1 158. 

The  expend  of  the  buddings  occupied  by  Mvj  Baker *«refbrtfititory 
school  at  Hardwkk  Court  is  still  leAS,  the  boys  being'  there  'lodged 
in  ordinary  cottages  adapted  to  this  «0e.  The  ffnhr^nce,  hoverer, 
seems  to  be  due  tu  a  p^n  like  that  of  the  Bed  Houee^  expressly 
designed  for  the  objects  of  the  institution^  and  so  happily  eonstvuctei 
as  to  close  all  in-«ei?iireiy  at  nighty  without  bearing  the  app^airttne 
of  a  prison. 

The  bricks  employed  in  this  building,  it  mtist  bo  observe^  wmp^ 
made  on.  the  spot^  tlie  material  beingv  in  great  paK,  dttg  out  of  die 
foundations;  but  when  due  allowance  is -made  lor  thi8^'a4taAtage  it 
does  not  appear  ivhy,  under  equally  prudent  supervision,  a  similar 
building  should  nt>t  be  caastr noted  by  this  sooiety,  and  a  simihr 
iMitfit  provided^  for  the  sum  of    1,200. 

On  thie  whole»  it  appearb,  that,  as  far  as  oaa  be  at  present  foresees, 
iti'o' schools,  oa  the  scale  described,  may  erentually  be  found  to  serfs 
aJi  the  purposes  of  the  society.  It  is  Mr.  Turner's  opinion  that  t*o 
t»auh  schools  may  be  worked  well  in  ynxta-posttion,  so  long  ss 
attention  is  psid  to  the  principle  of  keeping  the  families  quite  distinct^ 
vith  independent  masters,  though  under  the  supervision  of  one  head. 
The  oommittee  therefore  recommend  that  the  prospect  of  providing 
two  neighbouring  schools  should  be  kept  in  view,  but  that  in  the 
first  instanoe  the^  t^oeiety  shonld  proceed  to  establish  a  si^Ie  isrm 
bchooil^  todiiog  as* its  model,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  ditfereocs 
of  circumstances,  those  schools  of  which  the  arrangements  are  tbs 
most  economtcal.  s 

It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaotion  that  the  committee  ha^e  reeeiTed 
from  the  preeident  of  the  suoiety  an  assurance,  the  spirit  of  which 
needa  no  Q0mm«nt  from  them,  that  he  should  '  feel  a  great  interest 
to  ie< added  to  his  country  residence  if  the  school  could  be  in  its 
neighbourhood,' — accompanied  with  the  offer,  on  terms  either  of 
eaiBe.Ov  putqha^  f  perieiAiy  riasoufdde/  of  a  site  near  Castie  Uotssrd^ 
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1  Tbere  is  reMon  to  believe  that  tlu<  fam  may  eveBtually  b«  o6hi» 
vaced  «kb  Uttl«,  if  any,  reeounte  to  extinrisio  labour  by  the  inxnat^B 
of  one  such  school  as  has  been  described.  Should  a  second  be  desired 
ktis'' understood  that  another  site  of  equal  conveaieAce  aokj  -be 
ohtitiiked  for  it  ob  the  adjoinicj^  ground  with  a  similar  idlotmeni  of 
^QUAdj  imd  on  tiliei  aame  terms. 

The  committee  recommend  that  the  farm  now  offered  bj  the  Eari 
of  Carlisle  should  be  taken  on  lease  for  a  term  of  years,  under 
^ODdttktti  that  ineaaeof  its  being  Tacatt^d  the  souietv  shsli  be  at 
liberty  to  dispose  of  the  materials  o(F  the  btiilid&ogs  which  may  ha/re* 
been  erected  upon  tt« 

TbB  Oommittee  have-  oomie  to  th^'  ooneiuaioii  of  reeommending 
that  the  ofileev'  of  <$hief  stiperkitendenti  Mhooimnster^  and  ehaphmiy. 
alKKild  be  oooBded  to  one  person. 

The  oommittee  have  been  ao  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  anefa  m 
person  in  one  who  ie  known  to  many  members  of  the  society  aa  having- 
oarried  on,  fof  several  vears»  an  important  work  of  a  somewhat 
Analogous  description  in  tee  neighbourhood  of  Bialtdn>  ami  Who  haa 
expressed  to  them  his  readiness  to  undertake  the  office  now  proposed; 
in  a  spirit  more  regardful  of  the  greatness  of  <the  object  than  the 
amonnt  of  reroitnerlvtiot' wbieh  the  Committee  coold  offer. 

The  Committee  had  been  favored  with  an  ofifer  from  Mr.  Baker^ 
to  receive  for  a  month  oif  six  weeks  at  Hardwick  Court,  the  Snper^ 
intendent  whom  the  Society  may  selecti  in  order  that  he  may  study 
slad  take  part  in  practising  the  system  there  adopted.  Mr*  fiakeir 
iHiamAde  a  further  offer  to  allow  the  superintendent  to  s^ot  from 
thence  a  certain  number  of  boys  who  have  been  for  some  time  under 
tvaioing,  in.  exchange  for  boys  fresh  from  the  prison  of  this  district, 
10  order  to  piace  the- new  school  at  onee  in  &  state  of  working  order^ 
Cflfmmenoing  with  inmates  with  whom  the  superintendent  has  adc^ady 
made  some  aoquaintaoce. 

■It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  add,  that  though  in  schools  of  so 
simple  a  character,  there  is  little  room  for  religions  distinctions,  yet 
siaee  a  question  has  been  raised  respeeting  the  Homan  Catholic  boys, 
the  Oommittee  recommend  that  the  principle  should  be  followed  c^ 
not  receiving,  or  retaining,  in  this  school  any  boy  who  may  preftr^ 
OF  wliosie  parents  may  prefer,  his  being  placed  in,  or  transfer^Bd  to  a 
lioman  Catholic  reformatory  institution.  S^uch  an  institution,  set 
oil  foot  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Bernard,  the  Committee  have  been 

fiven  to  understand  has  already  obtained  a  certHicate  from  the 
D^peetor  of  Prisons,  and  they  are  of  opinion,  that  the  common 
CAUfl^  of  reform  wonld  best  be  served  if  the  two  schools  should  agree 
on  consigning  each  to  the  other  the  members  of  its  own  religions 
pjM^suasion. 

To  assist  the  superintendent  or  resident  manager  in  such  labours 
a^  these,  but,  above  all,  in  the  dlffircult  task  of  providing  employ* 
nseiit  £ov  the  bovs  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  training,  is  on» 
uf  the  chief  ofil^ces,  which  after  the  first  organization  of  the  sohooly 
it  would  rest  on  the  society  to  discharge  through  themedium  of 
a*  board  of  management. 

H  is  to  be  obeerved^  in  the  last  place,  that  should  thvplaa  which 


'  abeady-  raiMil  wiE  be  eipveadvil  iii  the;  baUding  ini  oatfi t  #Ptli»  €nt 

mhdol^'. tAii'lhavKglot^ike&e  i.-^  veaton.'toiexpeoi  tfasttW  l»bdur«f  ilto 

-^^093'  updnitht^iftod  HiUhuhiinatelY  §6  far»  in  cte^^mdidn  Witli  flbe 

:  OoittHnment  dUolratioe,  ^Doi  meet  ths/carreiU  «iped^<  awi#  Uib 

'ivesvit  canodt  be  anriTed  at  iinmeii«tely»  amm»  fwrt^oftlMr^iist  %f 

litt  Mlabliftbmnift>iiiiiflt  :at  fivsi  be  dbrawn  horn  tb«  snbtoi^tiea 

ifuocL      Sfaeuld  thit^be  advanced  to  more  than 'dmlbfo '4ia  |m%. 

•«BDt  aiqeuDt^  tdure  wiil  be  abandaftt  oecasibft  for  its  «p|di«eiiea 

io  bnUdiag:  arBeeood  eebooU aad  iniaoilitatiag'the'eMpiojnieiit »f 

reformed  youths  at  a  dbtaoeek 

•  .'  Alt  libe  same  tiiae»  the  CoiDmittee  caoaot  c<mGliide#  wii&oat  ex. 
^eMidg  their  eaneat  hope,  that  the  aiembert  ef  this  soeietj  wtti  n^ 

.'  con£ae  their  exertions  on  it»  behalf  to  their  aabseripCtui8.alotte»«id 
that  tht  pubUe  at  large  will  conepure  with  them  in  ditooeariag 
metfaoda  lor  rtmoving  the  efaiidren  wboa^r  by  God^t  biei»ia|^/thty 
.maf  aneceed  an  raolaimtng  from  those  t;otiditiona  and  eineviMtaiMKs 
of  temptalton»  under  the  pcsssure  of  whieb  tfaeymightbe  Uabkito 

•  -  relafMd. 

Lord  TeignmMith  8Md>  that  perhaps  no  one  eould  better  testify 

thtn  btmsel/^  the  seal  with  which  the  Connnitteehad  dineoted  thdb 

1  AltenlKm  to  this  sobjeet,  and  io  the  extraordinary  deirotioft  #faiefa 

had  beeR'bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Rev.  aendeman  wi^luid  pnywod 

and  read  the  re|pert«     He  beliered  thcte  institetiette  w^f^  pfp- 

•  4aHaaiit|y  preventure  o£  crime,  and  hewms  perfeetljf  mdiiwd  to  «te 
{  a.tubteripM0Q  Ukd  his  >wsrm«upport  to  this  metitutiaB^bMifevihg  that 
.  th^  Oonmitteehad  given  a  thoroagh  guvaiitee  net  oole  Ksrthe 

bestowal  of  a  good  education  on  tiia  principles  eif  tfae-CLttrebbf 
England,  but  that  the  rigiita  of  oeneoienoe  of  no  inditidaai  in  the 
ennntey  shewdd  he  tampered  with.  (Apphune.)  He  eeov^d^  f*  I'bat 
this  meeting,  deeply  conviaoed  thai  the  proTalenceof  javeiiile^Briine 
Js-oaeof  the  greatest  of  social  eiriJs»  considers  it  a  doty  iacutaboaten 
jdl  to  iftiake  oofl^mon  cause  in  the  endeaTour  i»  abate  It." 

•  .  Tile  Lord  Mayor  tbid  that,  feeling  deeply  the  neoeesity  that  they 
,  Bhotild  endeavour  to  reform  juvenile  offenders,  be  had  givat  pleasale 
"in  eeconding  th»  resolution.    The  experience  he  bad -'had  as  the 

•  chief  inagiMrate  of  this  city  only  confirmed  him  in  tliNi  opinion  wbioh 
he  had  expressed.     (AppLanae.) 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimoustly.  '< 

Mr-  Aid.  Leeman  then  addressed  the  meeting),  and  obeeHvd'that 
the  site  which  had  been  offered  by  the  Bar!  of  Oarltole  piotenlcd 
•IttiUties  in  every  -possible  point  of  view^  whiqb  rendered  it  d«Birsible 
..to  avaU  tbeiAselYee  of.       It  had  been  tliought   better  to  have  a 
lease  for  tiwenty^one  years  than  to  purchase  the  land,  and  with  re- 
gard' Io  the  propoeed  chaplain,    he  thouglit  when  he  named    the 
.   gentleman^  no  one  in  that  meeting  wbo  had  been  aoqnainted  with 
.•him  would  deny  that  he  Imd  been  exceedinsly  fortunate  in  pr^euring 
the  services  of  such  a  person.    He  alluded  to  Mr.  Ismael  Etth, 
;  I  who  had  been  employed  as  a  missiooary  to  the  men  employed  daring 
ithe^constrodtion^f  the  Maltonand  Driffield  and  Maiton  and  Tbirsk 
railwagrat.  ^He  hkd  kaown  Mr.  Fish  during  that  time,  and  the  noble 
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,pmfi4«Kt{jof  (ih^'itiidtatidi  vliad  bopRitlf  lii^a.tbr  t^oMsft  aBMLn.of 
.  ojll^trViAlAoh  of'tint  pet^iOD^  ami  he  bsBvv  both  flromiletitrs^WritteD 
by  ih«  jEjtI  «I.OBriis}e>  ^  also  fcom  coinr^suion  iiv&th  his  iU>rd- 
id|ip«>  that  heifa«d  a  very  high  of>inioiii.of  the  tmotal  land-  vel^ioiiis 
qftaUtitfa-of  Mn-Jkb^  who  waa  heing*  Mntmotad'al)  tfae«  odiegeTDf 
» fit|.Be«ii  atid'vaf  eapmcted  idiiNftljr  .to  takh  xirders  'in  the  lOhulvlLof 
•ISp||kMEid» '  After xeftrning to  aportiaik.of  ^Ihe'rejDovtv  Miuliacman 
repiaffkedv  he.  would  lotdertake  fto  Mt^  .thatMrv=Fithi  «^  a  inaa  of 
0«t  AarriMr  newi^'  amdL  conoluded  bjr  anoving» .  *  That  the  avporti  now 
:  rQa«l>e.;reoei?ed.asMt adopted,  and  that  the«aue  he  pviotad  and  cir- 
culated under  the  direction  of  the  commhtte/  '  :  -^ 
'.  Wi.JRulson^.£sqki  iwid^he  rosa.to  aeoond  Ibe  miotion-  with,  the 
-greHestpleaaura,  aadlhut  there  were  t^o*  |iaints  •  material  to  the 
•ttceeaa.of  this  inatitntion^     The  one  was  the  fortunate  aaleotion  at 
.  Ai  foaa  fiAted  to  carry  h  «n,  and  the  other  waa  some  kind  of  prepaid- 
,  tibnto  reociive  these  unlbrtiinateaiMfividaaU  when  their  training  waa 
/  coooliided*    He  paid  Mr«  Fiah  ■  very  high  oon^iineiit,  and  parti« 
. .  CBUrly  jdluded  to  tbegratifykig  oirciuiyfitaDcea  attending  thepwatn* 
tation  by  himself  to  Mr.  Fish  of  a  purse  of  money«  which  hadbeen 
.  Stthscribed  iov  him  by  aU  claasea  of  the  inbabita»ta  Tending  in  from 
teo  t«  iifiteen  tonrnahipa.    He  alsb  spoke  of  the  kindnesft^  of 'the  £arl 
e^.daffliide^il^ho^he  thought,  had  come  forward  in  this  matter^  aad 
dofltaiR.hat  maiby  iadividiials  would  not  do^  whick  was  to  loeate  thobe 
young  peraona  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  TttidettDei     Thoogh 
ih$  noble  Earl  was  then  abaent^  atill-  his  inflttenoe*  wai  birooMafiy 
ieitt  aahealwaya  desired  it  shoold  be«  and  lie  (Mr^Btttmn)  had 
great  pleuure  in  reoordioghia  opinion  how  muoh  tht^  wcve  indebied 
.  to  his  Lerdsh^    (Applaaj<e«} 

The  reaoltttion  was  carried  tmaairaoiBBly.  l 

«    Lord  Wedkock^  after  he  had  dwelt  npon  the  steps  wsbieii-M:ere  then 

beiag  taken  in  other  places  to  carry  oot  the  principle  they  wereth^n 

.  advocating,  and  after  having  spoken  in  k  very  ihittenng  manner  of 

the  liberal  oi!er  made  bv  the  JAarl  of  Csrliale,  prettoeed  •  Th«t  the 

thanka  of  ttua  meeting  be  presented  to  tiie  liig^t  Hdn.  the  Barl  of 

Carlisle  for  his  very  liberal  of&r  of  a  Mtefm*  th0-6ociety*a  aohools, 

4n4  that  the  committee  bei  and  are  hereby  authomed  to  take  the 

necessary  stepd  f or  a  term  of  not  less  than '  twenty-one  yeara»  on 

such  conditions  as  thev  may  think  reaaonahi^.'  ' 

Lord  Bolton  seconded  the  motion*  wha<^  was'  carried. 

The  Rev.  Vjanaa.Baroourt  moved,  <  That  the  following' noUemen 

an4  gentlemen  be  appoixrted  vice-presidents  of  tbia  society,  via.,^  His 

Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Earl  of  Yarborongh,  the  B4rl 

.  of  Zetland^  Lord  Fevershami  Lord  Londesborongh,  Lord  Wenlc^k, 

J^ord  Hotham,  M«P»,  the  &ev.  Lord  Be  Sanmarea,  Lord  Teign- 

f..}nouth.  Lord  Bolton,  Hon.  C.  Langdale,  and  the  Hon.  J  O.  Dttn&s« 

«    .Mr*  y owles,  in  aeoonding  the  motion,  said  that  twelve  years'  ex* 

perienee  had  satisfied  him  of  the  neeeseity  of  aome  auch  inetitntion 

«$  this» 

The  Hon.  G.  Langdale  stated  that  he  wished  to  say  a  few  worda 
with  reference  to  his  accepting  the  utoatkn  of  vtoiwpreaidenty  to 
which,  he  had  been  nominated,  no  doubt,  beosnase  he  wds  sii^>posed  to 
represent  those  to  whom  the  report  had  alluded,  via.,  the  Roman 


Owdolfc  portitttt'of  tlk*  ^mmu^ity.  ll^^ll^t^k^>(d^d4»M#6^  to 
$i2i^i  the  office -tflj^e^itall^  for  Uie  purpoae  of  ^eeiog^  -tfa«i*tli^  mtfor- 
tunate  obildren — and  he  was  afraid  ther«  ivere  too  m^y  ^«b-^who 
belonged  to  the  same  religion  as  himself,  afaould  be  fairW  Heak  with 
in  the  estaWishmont  they  now  proposed  to  foimd,  andtbai  thet  iti6u!d 
be  namoved  to  some  school  which  would  be  estibli^lied  fot  l!oe  ^^spe^ 
cial  purpose  of  receiving  juvenile  deltaquents  of  thb  teittie  reUgion  mi 
that  to  wbieh  he  belonged.  He  fead  a  fetter  b&IM  reoei^ed  fW>m 
Mr.  Baker  on  the  subject,  which  contained  some  very  liberal  aentU 
ments,  and  with  which  he  expressed  his  gratiUcation,  observing  lliat 
it  waa  on  the  principle  which  had  been  adopted,  viz.;  to  allow  KoniW 
Oatholio  cbildi^o  to  be  Uugbt  in  a  school  b^diiging  16' that  j^HitaU 
aioDy  that  he  consented  to  accept  the  aitvaiioD  ^  me-^previHnt^ 
(Loud  applause.) 

The  Kev.  Canon  Harcourt  said  It  was  very  satisfactoryj  for  htn 
to  say,  that  the  letter  which  had  now  been  read  eiactly*  expressed 
tlie  ftelifigs  Md  intedtfons  of  the  committee.    (Apphmse.)  ' 

The  resolatioa  was  then  put  and  curried. 

Sir  J.  y.  B.  Johnstoae,  Bart.^  movedj  *  That  l^e  folWim^s^Br 
tlemen  be  appointed  the  committee  of  this  society*  viz.,  Joha  For^ 
Esq.,  Wm.  dray,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  Canon  Harcourt,  the  Rev.  Cauion 
Jefferson,  J.  Hendenton,  Esq.,  O.Legard,  E8<j.,  Jax.  A.  Lewrd,  Esq. 
G.  Leeman,  Esa.,  Jas.  Meek,  Esq.  W.  O'Brien,  Esq.^  J.  W.  Pease, 
Esq.,  and  W.  Whytehead,  Eso.* 

J.  W.  Pease,  Esq.,  seconded  the  motion — Carried. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Jefferson  then  moved,  *  That  Geo.  Lister 0t*es8Tj 
Esq.,  be  requested  to  accept  the  office  of  treasurer,  and  the  Rfcv. 
Thos.  Myers,  and  Joseph  Wiikinson,  Esq-,  the  office  of  honorary 
secretaries  of  this  society ;  and  T.  H.  Travis,  Esq. ,  and  the  Bev.  J. 
Oabb,  be  the  local  secretaries  for  Hull  and  Castle  Howard.* 

The  Hon.  W.  B.  Dunoombe,  M.P.,  seconded  the  motion,  whJcfc 
was  carried. 

Lord  Teignmouth  moved,  •  That  the  best  thanlis  of  tVis  iA^^tStt|^ 
be  presented  to  the  Right  lion,  the  Eari  of  Zetl&A'd  for  liis  tdpddeaa 
in  presiding  on  this  occasion.' 

'  The  Lord  Mayor  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was'carrted  hf 
acclamation. 

The  noble  Chairman  returned  thanks,  observing  he  rejoiced  most 
sincerely  to  find  that  the  resolutions  had  met  with  the  unanimqua 
support  of  all  present,  and  this  was  an  occasion  to  congratuUte 
themselves  upon,  when  thev  saw  sectarian  diflvrences  laid  asfde,  and 
all  classes  of  religionists  joining  in  one  common  object  for  the  benefit 
oF  that  class  of  individuals  who  wtre  most  in  need  of  their  care  and 
anxiety.  (Applause.)  Lord  Londesborough  had  sent  a  note  ex- 
pressing his  great  regret  that  unavoidable  circumstances  had  pre- 
vented bis  attendance. 

The  Rev.  T.  Myers  said  that  the  amount  received  in  donalious  to 
the  present  time  was  £1,580  8s.,  and  that  the  subscriptions  were 
£H4  2s.  6d. 

-  The  n^etifig  then  aepgrated*"* 

*  For  the  valuable  Report  of  the  Justices'  Committee  of  Kingstoo- 
Upon-HiUl,  see  laisH  QuAaraaLY   Raviaw,  No.  XIX,  Record,  p.  zlv. 
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...We«fe  40UU7.  inter^^tied  iatlitti'ffeporii-of  the^proceediagi 
of  tiie  York  ineetiny,  ifirs^  beoanM  its  rMolatimis  are  a  grand 
arid  cettffin  gwaratitee'  of  ^success  ;*  secondly,  because  it  shows 
(hat  Ae  ''reb'gious  difficulty  question'*  does  not  here  inter;- 
posie,  to  prevent  the  full  developement  .of  pnacipleaspruigigii 
kom  ihe  purest  love  of  God.  .   . 

•"  W*  knew  that  this  would  be  iSie  Tesutt;  for,  more  thn ti 
twehre  months  sitice,  when  wrib'ng  of  Reformatory  Schools 
for  Ireland,  jfe  addressed  the  leaders  of,  the.  movemcn^t  in 
Eaglaudy  and  asked  them  to  tell  us  if  Ihey  approved  thepUur 
of  Protestant  aiid  Aomuin' Gal^hdic  Aefbraatories  ]  ivnd  thejr 
told  us,  unanimously,  that  they  considered  them  most  suit- 
able for  Ireland,  and  most  likely  to  gain  public  confiJeuce.* 

We  are  very  much  pleas^  to  find  that  one  of  our  Iri»h 
Boards  of  Superintendence  ia  at  last  able  to  i^preoiate  the  ad- 
Tantageeof  the  Sefertnatory  System.  At  page  I  of  the  Report 
of  (he  Board  cf  Superintendence  of  the  City  of  Dublin  Prisons^ 
toi  the  year  v^54»— 5,  we  find  the  following  observations : — 

"  Tne  abundance  of  employment  in  the  country  18,  no  doubt,  th;^ 
main  cause  of  the  reduction  in  the  number  confined  in  tbia  Prison ; 
but  the  application  of  a  more  stringent  system  of  discipline,  which, 
owing  to  the  reduced  number  of  prisoners,  the  Oavernor  has  beeu 
enabled  to  carry  out,  has  n^t  failed  to 'diminish  the  number  of  re* 
committals^  especially  in  regard  to  juvepiles,  who,  for  the  last  few 
years,  formed  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  this  Prison. 
Since  the  Governor  has  had  the  means  of  applying  to  the  oriminal 
juveniles  the  separate  system  of  confinement,  their  number  has  been 
gr.adually  declining.  . 

The  late  Board,  in  their  Report,  drew  tl^Q  attention  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  the  subject  of  Reformatory  Schools  for  juvenile  delinquents^ 
with  a  view  of  urgiog  the  consideration  of  Qovernment  to  tlie  clajtn 
of  this  country  to  participate  in  the  benefit  derivable  from  such  in- 
8titatioQ8»  which  have  now  been  tested  in  England,  and  found  to 
answer  the  object  for  which  they  have  been  founded  by  the  Leglsla^ 
ture. 

,  The  Board,  fully  appreciating  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
concurring  in  the'  sentiments  expressed  in  the  last  Report,  cannot 
too  strongly  recommend  to  the  Municipal  Council  the  early  adoption 
of  such  means  of  action  as  will  impress  upon  Qovernment  the  abso- 
lute necessity  which  exists  in  this  country  for  the  establishment  of 
Reformatory  Schools.  Any  person  possessing  practical  knowledge 
of  the  social  condition  of  the  juvenile  population  of  Ireland,   must 


♦See  iBisH   QuABTERLT   Reviiw,  Vol,   V.  No.   18,  p.  410,   Art. 
*«  Rcibrmatory  Schools  for  Ireland.** 


nem,  ikrfd  C(>ii$e<(lie4t  crime  (h*eated  bf  thd^  fiui&ifiili&^'yiid'^d^n^uf . 
in^  9.  long  sieAsoti  o^iidtc»mty,  render  iha  diirn'of  li-dlMnd'io  umBitf 
prbTision  Ijieitig'made  for  the  care  and  reformaUbif' of  jritoftiU 
oifendern,  as  that  existing  in  ^neland  and  Scotland*  in^o^t^e?  ^ 
TWf  Board  have  learrted,  ^imh  great  Jjfeasnt^  thSftlTO'v^rnff^ 
have  decided  upon  immediately  establishing  a  Rerortbaitbry "'  Ih^iotij 
near  Dahlin,  for  juvenile  cnminaTs  cphiricted^  in  everj  part  of  Ire« 
land,  andaentenced  to  ''uenal^aervitude.*'  Benefici^,  however,  as 
BUich  a  valuable  institution  must  undoubtedly  prove  to  those  for 
whom  it  IS  i'nteoded>  provision  hn  yeit  to  Semaaefor  the  most  im- 
poTtadit  class  of  youthfUl  deHn<t4Jenta  «Eho«  il^iymd*tiAaril«U0{«o( 
reach,rMid|  if-^ssible,  sav^  whilst  in  the  o«ciMt(l«ti<MMii;«t^J^Mf 
crifBiBal  career,  ^nrto  rescue  from  the  contamination  of  vicious  par- 
ents,  who  trade  iti  vice  atid  crime*  andfoaipeliheirishllilrea.to-KaLL- 
inthe  path  of  destruction*  €1  aaiK: unhappy  ^^eoC4. of  iKtanoa^ntf 
found  daily  in  your  Pfisons, -aoil  but  few  offthenv (owing. U^.lhAffiror' 
sent  law)  4;aa  obtaiu  adniiasiim  wto  the  <|HioivhQ«9«H)'in)(Uasy)tir- . 
stances  deceptioi^  is  re«Drte4  to  hj  thpa94ir^)iliar«a4bphl«ift«»^ 
adpiUaiaa,  Th«Mj^jie^t«s,tffj4y  ^ne  deM¥bi^io|.o)»^]ic  .4^^  , 
and  worthy^  indeed*  of  the  aottious  oonaidwAMon  <o#  the  Coo^U* ..  • 

Our  gpod  aud  honoced  friead,  the  Bev.  Jolm  CUj^  U\QSm9* 
lam  of  lt)e  Preston  House  of  Correction,  has  Just  presented 
his  tbirtieih,  Atid  thirtjr*fifst  RepotU.  The  neparlB  of  tiro 
years  are  thus  presented  together,  for  a  reason  whipb  ^?ery 
friend  of  the  science  of  Prison  Discipline,  in  its  most  epligjbir 
eneid  j^as^.  mn^t  regret, — "^  weak  health/'  The  Rtporlt  afe 
comprised  in  109  pages,  and  irtt  nnhMtatingiy  assetl^  thktiM 
woric  in  the  hmgnage,  of  double  the  qnantitj  of  letterpress^ 
equals  this  before  us,  in  the  importance,  of  facta  and  figofes, 
of  reasoning  and  argaments,  of  wise  suggestions,  and  the  proved 
results  of  practicd  experience.  ^  ^^,a 

"V^e  extract  the  fofiowing  passages  isolating  to  ''  Youthful 
Offendera;"  «£ffect  of  Good  and  BaiWmes  on  Committals;'' 
''Causes  of  Crime  and  Disorder j"  ''  Reformatory  Prison 
"Discipline/*  ^'Ticket«.of-Leavei"  "Tl^e  Necessity  for  a  Re- 
forjitqtoij  SdiDOl  in  North  lioncashire*'  :*-^  ^   ' 

TOTfTHTCt 'OEPFBWDWW* 

The  act  of  Ai^usti  1854,  **  for  the  better  care  and' reformation 
of  youthful  oflfenders,"  relates  to  persons  imder  the-age  of  T^itei. 
years.  The  tables,  &t5.,  of  the  Inspecfdrs  qf  t^risons  iiad  jfe- 
viousfj  included  all  offenders  under  seventeen  Among  ''jUverintt.* 
It  is  wbi^tb  while  to  notice  this,  because  offenders  of  sixteen  f^  so 
numerous  that  their  exclusion  from  the  class  of  "juvenUcsr  or 
their  inclusion,  wiU  materially  affect  the  a^paaranoa  of  the  jMwtb* 
ful  dehnqueney  question.    I  tlunk  the  liou^iatt^  ^  cmdea  «K(«in'' 
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estuhlMheQ  A  l)etter  di&tmcUcLU  between.  ^puUxfji}  ;»94«(i()iilt  f^flpn^ers. . 
thao  ^(he  one,  preyio.uslj.  ^bs^ved.;  because  :^t  «wi;\ee<irJ€^»'.oId,  .. 
youog\peraonfl  of  th^  working  cias8es..ar,^gener^lj  sp  ^qdepen»il«ivt,. 
of  tbeis  parebta.  a«i'tb  reBeve  them  frofli  ^eqt  jespowibii^y.fw^.r' 
their  cohiluct.  ;  .     •     .     .  .      .  •  f.i 

Yoong  oifeqden  (under  16)  coxniniiXe^  ^o  ^^^  ^eqslona  aji(]rf  siiiq*' 
mariljr  have  been  aafblliiws:—  .    .  .       .  -  ,^,j 
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Tberaoettin  tbto  ik^mberscf  1864  over  thofii^  of  lt)53  "mostfye 
comidf  md  aa  ono  of  the  imbapp^  re««ltft  «f  the  gr^at  Preston  Stride. 
About  2»)00  bojrs  and  6,500  girls  (vndfer  18)  were  thk«owh  into  com-  ' 
plete  Ukd  eompolsorj  idleness  for  aeven  monthsr  by  thieit  proeeeditig. 
Benteiiheriiig  tl^s^  wW  must  be  surptrsed  and  thankfol  tliat  tb^  excess 
was  noi  of  mach  mater  Magnitude.  The  effect  of  the  "  b^-otit^' 
on  contmitt^  will  be  considered  in  ^  latter  part  of  this  Eeport.    . , 

T(w!«igb  it  10  agrichroiis  thing  to  see  so  tnan^  young  pers\dos^sebt 
to  prisom  nqder  jny  circaoistvioes,'  it  is  to  hi  reoolttcted»ilat  th6f' 
above lara  all  whicl^  tbe.47O/)Q0  inha^it^ta  of  I^qr^h  J^aADfi^Ur^ 
can  be  reproi^bed  wltb;  and  that  verjf*  few  counties, pan  pr«i^entra 
more  creaiiable  return  in  this  re£pect.  jtt  also  tells  weU  tor  our 
prison  discipline  that  the  great  majority  of  tlxese  jouiig  definijueuts 
wera.oomnitted  fur  ih^  JSrM  ittne.*  The  fbJlowing  su0imary;  i^ ' 
latffitt9it)^S!9bojiscoinuit|^m^86#:^    .    _-  ,  •  "-  '•" 
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*  The  tMe  showafhi^  the  i^^nspnunittalf  oC  jou^g  male  offenders  to, 
this  prison  are  .about  12  per  cent.»  ioxjaU  offences.  The  saipe  dasvi. 
oommitted  totfelmfif  alone  i^  Liverpool;  in  1864.  ainouule^ ,  ioi  ft^r  ^ 
whidi  j^ttmber  82  per  cent,  were  recommittals. .  , 

t  Of  the  99  boys  committed,  fotu*  :re.enler6d  the  xudson  t^^MM  the  ' 
pear  J  their  ori^al  Committals  beitig  Ibr  thetr'ftrtt  oflliDbes.     Eac)i 
case  wai  traceable  to  the  Meness  of  the  uMke,  and  to  j^arsAMl  Ihdifl^  ' 
•iMo  and  neglect. 
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Seventeen  cases  of  step-parentage  are  included  in  the  AZ  of 
"  both  parents  living."  In  1 1  instances  the  joang  offender's  father 
had  "  run  away/*  the  mother,  in  4  cases  out  of  the  !  1  j  being  dead. 
A  boy,  driven  into  idleness  by  the  strike,  was  turned  out  of  doors 
by  his  father,  who  was  nevertheless,  able  to  keep  two  cows  !  In 
not  more  than  two  or  three  cases  could  the  excuse  of  deetitiitioii  or 
extreme  poverty  be  justly  pleaded  ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  genend 
thinff,  the  families  c.f  these  boys  were  earning  eood  wages,  or  receiv- 
ing  large  allowances  from  the  "turn -out"  funds.*  Referring  to 
the  committals  of  boys  during*  the  two  years,  I  find  it  noted  in  my 
character  books,  that  more  than  60  of  their  famiH^  were  in  t^e 
receipt  of  weekly  earnings  averaging  30s. ;  three  families  earned  be- 
tween 50  and  55s.  ;  two  earned,  the  one  75s. ;  the  other  76s. ;  and 
one  family  earned  £4  16s.  weekly. 

These  facts  indicate  very  decidedly  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the 
measure  which  is  about  to  be  more  effectually  enforced,  and  which 
I  have  long  urgently  recommended,  for  compelling  parents  to  sap- 
port,  wholly  or  partly,  the  children  who,  through  their  neglect,  have 
been  sent  to  Reformatory  Schools.f  There  can  be  no  reason  why 
the  Reformatory  Prison  should  not  be  reimbursed,  in  like  maainerfbr 
the  expence  of  the  children  committed  to  it.  We  shoutdthen  hear  less 
of  the  harshness  of  step-parents,  and  of  children  being  *•  tamed  oat 
of  doors"  the  moment  they  cease  to  contribute  to  the  family  iw^owe. 

The  increase  in  the  committals  of  girls  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
strike ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  thankfulness  that  with  9MBe 
thousands  of  eirls  in  idleness,  only  20  found  their  way  into  pri«oft.| 

Under  all  tne  circumstances  of  the  time,  the  number  of  young  of- 
fenders is  very  creditably  small,  when  compared  with  the  great 
population  of  nearly  500,000  from  which  they  are  drawn.  The 
discipline  of  the  prison  is  as  successful  with  them  as  could  be  reason- 
ably expected,  considering  that  it  is  seldom  applied  for  more  than 
a  month,  and  that  is  not  followed  up  when  the  young  delinquents 
return  to  their  homes.  In  them,  order,  sobriety^  vholeaoaw  re- 
straint,  and  religious  instruction,  ar3  often  totally  wanting  ;  ami 
such  wants — not  poverty  and  hunger— cause  the  children  to  go 
wrong. 


*  A  man  whom  our  discipline  had  reformed,  called  upoU  me  i 
after  the  commencement  of  the  strike  to  ask  for  *'  a  little  assietauee*** 
his  family  being  '*  very  badly  off.**  lie  candidly  admitted,  however, 
in  reply  to  my  enquiries,  that  three  of  his  children  received  from  **  the 
Comnuttee**  a  weekly  allowance  of  178. 

f  The  measure  alluded  to  is  now  law. 

X  One  of  these,  however,  an  Irish  girl,  was  committed  three  tines 
within  the  year.  The  difference  in  the  moral  condition  of  young  per- 
Bons  in  n  regularly  employed  population,  and  of  those  bdonging  to  a 
town  like  Liverpool,  is  strikingly  shown  by  contrasting  the  mimber 
of  girls  committed  in  1868  (when  work  was  uninterrupted)  ftwn 
Korth  Lancashire,  with  the  number  taken  into  custody  on  tHm^es  of 
felony  in  Liverpool,  in  1854.  The  number  of  the  fbrmer  was  6 ;  of 
the  latter  161 1 
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"  ON  THE  EFFECT  OF  GOOD  OR  BAD  TIMES  ON 
COMMITTALS.* 

The  unlooked  for  results  of  the  Preston  Strike,  ia  diminishing  the 
amouut  of  apparent  crime  and  disorder,  open  a  question  which  may 
be  very  properly  considered  in  a  Report  of  this  kind — viz, — the 
question  as  to  the  visible  effects,  during  a  long  t^erm  of  years,  of 
good  or  bad  times  on  the  committals  to  prison. 

It  has  always  been  a  popular  opinion  that  committals  increase 
under  the  ^pressure  of  **  bad  tvnea,**  and  diminish  when  that  pressure 
is  removed.  This  opinion  appears  to  be  in  many  respects  erroneous  ; 
and  it  may  not  be  useless,  therefore,  to  show  how,  in  realitv,  the 
vicissitudes  in  the  industrial  and  social  state  of  the  working  classes, 
their  high  and  low  wages,  &c.,  influence  their  conduct  j  rendering 
them  more  liable,  or  otherwise,  to  charges  of  violation  of  the  law. 

The  facts  and  observations  which  1  have  to  submit  iu:e  drawn 
from  the  Annual  Reports  which  it  has  been  my  duty  to  present  to 
the  magistracy  of  Lancashire  since  1824.  In  considering  these  facts 
it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  County  House  of  Correction  at 
Preston  is  the  general  prison  for  the  Northern  Division,  whidi 
includes  the  large  manufacturing  towns  of  Preston,  Blackburn, 
Burnley,  Chorley,  Haslingden,  Accrington,  &c.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  remember  that  the  population  of  North  Lancashire  was  402,600 
in  1841,  and  400,456  in  1851.  t 

The  earfieat  reference  to  the  connexion  between  distress  and  com- 
inittals  is  contained  in  the  following  passage  from  my  Report  oi 
1826:— 

*  The  interval  between  July,  1824,  and  July,  1825,  was  one  of 
general  prosperity  and  comfort  among  the  labouring  classes  of  the 
mirrounding  divtrict ;  that  from  July,  i825,  to  July,  1826,  included 
a  period  of  perhaps  unprecedented  distrebs  Yet,  in  this  hittur 
period,  the  felony  list  presented  no  uui,nuentation.  .  .  .  While 
40,000  or  50,000  of  the  poor  were  existing  upon  eharitable  contii- 
butioiM,  it  cannot  be  ascertained  that  a  single  theft  (recorded  in  the 
calendar)  was  caused  solely  by  hunger.  The  few  persons  wl^o 
pleaded  distress  asau  excuse  for  tlieir  offences  were,  in  every  case, 
old  offenders.' 

During  the  prevalence  of  this  distress,  I  had  many  opportunities 
of  witnessing  what  I  have  often  seen  since,  the  fortitude  and  patience 
exercised  by  the  working  classes  in  times  of  suffering,  and  the 
admirable  self-denial  with  which  many,   who   were  themselves  in 

•  The  substance  of  the  observations  under  this  head,  originally  writ- 
ten for  the  present  Report,  was  submitted  to  the  Stutisticiil  Section  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  the  liver- 
pool  meeting  of  September,  1854 ;  and  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the 
iUatiuical  Society  of  London,     March,  1855. 

t  The  Hundred  of  Lonsdale  commits  cases  for  trial  to  the  T^nc<aster 
Sessions*  These  cases — few  in  number — are  therefore  excluded  from 
consideration.  All  offenders  convicted  Bummarily  are  sent  to  Preston. 
This  having  been  the  Invariable  practice,  the  question  treated  of  iu  this 
paper  is  not  affected  by  it. 
r 
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povertti  assisted  the  utterly  destitute^  From  a  table,  fiyen  in  mj 
report 'for  1830,  it  appeared  that,  durmj^  the  four  orafnary'ySSi 
ending?  with  Jane,  1824,  the  annual  average  of  comratttils  to"  tfie 
sessions  was  119;  the  prosperous  year  1 825  produced  177  cottimittaU  ; 
the  following  year  of  distress,  172  ;  and  the  year  of  re\'iying 
prosperity  (ending  July,  1827,)  no  less  than  269.  *     . 

•  This  lamentable  anomaly  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  Working 
classes  can  only  arise  A*om  the  fact  that  high  wages,  to  the  ignoroP^t 
and  uneducated  poor,  bring  with  them  the  means  of  gratifying  the 
propensity  to  intoxication,  which  is  so  fatal  to  their  comfort  and 
character.* 

The  opinion  thus  expressed  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  haa  be^n 
but  too  well  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  every  succeeding  year. 

The  ten  years  ending  with  June,  1844,  were  marked  by^sever^ 
events  greatly  prejudicial  to  the  moral  and  industrial- welfare  of  the 
working  classes  in  North  Lancashire,  In  1836-7*  a  spijin^Fs* 
'  strike*  at  Preston  threw  nearly  9f0b0  hands  out  of  emplojr.  f<i^r 
about  four  months.  Nearly  two-fifths  of  these  hands  were  under 
nineteen  years  of  age  ;  and  the  consequence  was  a  great  Increase  in 
the  number  of  youn^  offenders  committed  to  the  sessions.  It  wim 
noted,  however,  at  the  time,  that  <  idleness  and  not  want  bad  been 
the  immediate  cause  of  crime  in  almost  all  the  cases  which  eenld  he 
clearly  referred  to  the  'strike.'*  And  even  in  this  yeaifc  of  distreas, 
the  committals  to  the  sessions  were  less  by  fifty ^ine  than  thpse  of 
the  corresponding  period  ten  years  before,  when  'employment  for 
the  poor  had  again  become  pretty  well  distributed.'!  From  18U 
to  1842  (with  a  favourable  interval  in  1840),  want  of  employ  and 
conseQuent  privation  gradually  pressed  more  and  more  api^fk  the 
manufacturiog  population  of  North  Lancashire,  until,  in  the  winter 
of  1842^,  their  sufferings  became  severe  almost  beyond  example. 
At  this  time,  also,  a  spirit  of  sedition  and  riot  had  loosened  the 
restraints  which  the  masses  in  North  Lancashire  are  usually  willing 
to  acknowledge ;  and  the  autumn  of  1842  was  marked  by  an  amount 
of  agitation  and  violence  which  betokened  no  slight  danger  to  the 
permanent  welfare  of  the  manufacturing  districts.  T  wo  yeai^  before 
this  time,  however,  and  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  growing  (and.  provi- 
dential) conviction  of  the  necessity  for  sueh  a  measure^  the  coantj 
police  force  had  been  organized ;  and  it  was  now  found  capable  of 
arresting^  and  of  permanently  subduinr,  the  dangerous  spirit  wiiich 
had  been  excited  into  action*  Under  M  these  ciroomstaftces, 
therefore,  a  considerable  increase  in  committals  might  be  ezpecsted. 
The  zeal  and  activity  of  the  new  constabulary  added  to  the  naaabdr 
of  apprehensions  and  committals,  thong^  there  nright  be  no  eoiTea- 
ponding  increase  of  actual  crime ;  political  disaffection  encouraged 
dishonesty  and  violence  to  an  extent  which  noverty  alone  would  not 
have  provoked  ;  at  this  time,  also,  prison  aiscipline  in  North  Lan- 
cashire was  in  a  state  calculated  to  promote  rather  than  repress 
crime ;  and  to  all  this  it  may  be  added  that,  hitherto,  little  or  do 

•Report  for  1837. 
t  Report  for  1830. 
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progress  Bad  been  made  in  efforts  to  extend  the  beneftts  and  blessuigs 
of  education;  *of  ninety-six  men  tried  for  riot^  ScCm  \n  the  Chartist 
outbreak  in  the  autumn  of  1842^  sixty  were  unabla  to  readj  and 
thirty-six  were  ignorant  of  their  Saviour's  name.* 

I  present  a  summary  of  the  cominittals  for  the  ten  years  now- 
treated  of,  in  which  it  will  be  observed  that»  in  the  year  of  gveatest 
distress,  tlje  ordinary  committals  were  20  per  cent,  below  those  of 
the  preceding  year.  In  order  to  free  a  comparison  between  the 
several  years  from  the  effects  of  temporary  or  accidental  influence, 
the  following  offenders  are  excluded : — 1,  soldiers  under  sentence  of 
co¥rt  martial ;  2,  debtors  ;  3,  feiaales  under  summary  conviction  ;* 
4,  Ghariist  rioters^.  The  remarks  are  literally  or  substantially 
quoted  from  the  Reports  of  the  respective  years : — 


Tear  ending 

Committed 

Committed 

BAoiarkfl. 

IslJuly. 

toSaatiofiii. 

Sammarllx. 

1B35 

168 

642 

1836 

187 

715 

IW 

277 

627 

'*SplaneF6*  strike   wliioh  lasted 

from  the  end  of  October  to  J?^* 
ruary." 

"  Sufforinz    among     hand-loom 
weavers.'* 

1838 

302 

762 

1839 

861 

655 

*'High  price  of  provisions  and 
scarcity  of  employ.** 

1840 

894 

987 

<'  Increase  of  committals  mahily 
attHbutaUo  to  the  e«U|blishmeiit 
of  th^  Cortia^y  P^Uce."     *•  Ho 

• 

■ 

vantof  employ^  and  timesiaTDur* 
ahle/' 

1841 

485 

QOl 

**  Trade  in  a  dep?9ssed  state." 
"  Great  and  prolonged  suffering." 

1842 

611 

i053 

1843 

497t. 

1215 

**  The   depression  at  its   lowest 
point.^ 

1844 

439 

894 

♦•  Full  employ.  Prison  Discipline 

weU  established.*' 

The  next  ten  years,  ending  with  June,  18549  embraced  two  seasons 
of  ffreat  nannfaeturing  prosperity  aad  one  of  extreme  distress.  The 
tbumnng  ia  a  short  sununary  of  the  period,  framed  on  the  same 
praeipie  as  the  (me  g^vea  above  :-^ 

•These  are  excluded  because  at  one  time  they  were  committed  to 
Lancaster  Castle,  and  at  another  to  the  Proton  House  of  Corf  ectioo. 
t  IHAA  number  is  exdssive  of  128  Chartist  rioters. 
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Tear. 

OOiiTicOona. 

RcDBftrks. 

1845 

301 

700 

"Abundance  of  work.  Prison 
discipline  in  beneficial  opcradon.* 

1846 

289 

666 

"Occupation  at  the  fectoties not 
80  readily  obtained.  Many  htin- 
dredB  of  hand-loom  weaken  out 
of  employ.** 

1847 

366 

646 

<*  Nerer  have  the  ocnnlHiKd  erihof 
scarcity  of  food  and  «earci«yaf 
employ  prasaed  bo  heaTily-" 

lS4a 

343 

843 

*'  The  distress  at  its  maximma." 

1849 

339 

1279 

**  Times  greatly  ini{)roTed.** 

1850 

325 

1323") 

1851 

387 

1456  f 

•'  A  period  of  great  and  continued 

1862 

417 

1226  C 

prosperity.* 

1853 

442 

1012  3 

1854 

470 

957 

"  The  Preston  sttike.** 

The  first  aeason  of  prosperity  (ending  irith  Jnike,  1S45)  •cenrred 
at  a  time  when  a  vigorous  and  reformatory  prison  disctpline  bad 
begnn  to  develope  highly  satisfactory  effects  in  the  decrease  of  com- 
mittals, and  especially  of  re-comraitta1s.  The  nrnnufactttring  distress 
which  followed  in  ]847>48,  unlike  that  of  1842-3,  was  attended  by 
no  Chartist  excitement,  nor  by  any  oth^r  influence  likely  to  a^^a- 
rate  whatever  tendency  to  crime  distress  might  have  created. 

In  my  report  for  1847,  I  observed :  "  Never,  within  the  term  of 
my  chaplfuney,  have  the  combined  evils  of  scarcity  of  food  and 
scarcity  of  employ  pressed  so  heavily  as  during  the'last  winter ; 
and  never — to  the  ereat  credit  of  thousands  of  sufferers— have 
oAbnders  pleading  distress  for  their  fkults  been  fewer  in  number." 
Yet,  in  these  very  hard  times,  the  committals  to  the  session^  were 
not  increased  to  the  extent  which  might  have  been  expected^  and 
the  summary  convictions  were  fewer  than  they  had  been  for  ten 
year?. 

The  increase  to  the  sessions,  as  is  invariably  the  case  in  times  of 
compulsory  idleness,  and  as  previously  exemplified  in  the  strike  of 
1836-7,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  boys.  "  It  Is  chiefly  from 
among  the  idle,  not  the  hungry,  factory-boys  that  the  additions  to 
our  year's  calendar  are  drawn."  "Juvenile  delinquency  (as  com- 
pared to  the  preceding  year)  was  increased  to  the  amount  of  92 
per  cent.'"  In  the  winter  of  1847«8,  distress  pressed  upon  the 
operative  classes  with  a  severity  nerer  before  exceeded,  perhaps 
never  before  equalled.  My  report  for  that  year  contains  a  table 
framed  from  data  collected  by  the  chief  constable  of  the  county. 
Col.  Woodford,  "showing  the  absence  of  any  marked  connexion 


•  Report  for  1847. 
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between  poverty  arid  crime,  as  well  as  the  creditable  Ssproportion 
^ettoeen  sufferers  and  offenders"  It  appeared  from  ^e  returns  in 
question  that,  during  tnis  disastrous  period,  45,000  mill-hands  in 
North  Laneasbirey  irrespeoiiva  of  other  operativesy  were  either 
workiog  short  time,  or  were  altogether  unemployed  ;  and  that  in 
the  Preston  Union  nearly  12^00  adults  w^re  receiving  out-door 
relief;  yet  the  committals  to  the  sessions,  so  far  from  exhibiting 
an  increase,  showed  a  decrease  of  nearly  7  per  cent,  on  the  com- 
mittal of  the  preceding  year. 

The  excess  of  summary  oonrictions  in  1647-8  arose  chiefly  from 
vaunts  and  woiMcnse  dtsotderlies.*  In  1849,  the  prosperity, 
which  had  ebbed  so  far  and  so  long,  began  to  flow  once  more 
through  our  manufacturing  districts,  until  in  the  summer  of  1853 
it  reached  a  height  seldom  equalled  in  the  industrial  history  of  the 
county.  But  the  figures  in  the  preceding  page  bear  witness  that 
this  tide  of  material  benefit  was  productive  of^-at  least  accompanied 
by — no  little  moral  wreck.  When  the  season  of  suffering  had  passed 
awav  it  became  too  manifest  that  the  wholesome  lesson  which  it 
might  have  taught  had  been  neglected.  Thousands  who  had  re- 
sisted the  temptations  of  distress  yielded  to  the  temptations  of  pros- 
perity. Oood  wages  were  too  often  squandered  in  vicious  indulgence; 
•and  committals  for  ofifences  occasioned  by  drunkenness  began  to 
increase  with  lamentable  rapidity.  If  a  comparison  be  made  between 
the  crime  and  disorder  attendant  on  the  three  years  of  operative 
distress  (1846  to  1848)  and  the  four  years  of  abundant  work  and 
high  wages  (1850  to  1853),  it  will  be  found  that  the  aver^g^  yearly 
committals  to  the  sessions  during  the  hard  times  were  3;i2,  while 
during  the  good  times  they  were  890.  The  yearly  average  of  sum- 
mory  oommittals  during  the  hard  times  waa718,  during  the  good 
times  It  was  1,349 1  or,  taking  ail  the  committals  together,  1^051  was 
the  yearly  average  from  I84d  to  1848,  and  1,639  the  yearly  average 
from  1850  to  1863.t  "^'he  comparison  now  made  rests  on  oonditions 
only  effected  by  good  and  bad  tiices.  No  social  or  political  agita- 
tion interfered  with  those  conditions ;  no  changes  in  police  or  in 


*  In  the  very  valuable  report  of  Capt.  Willis,  the  Chief  Constable 
of  the  borough  of  Manchester,  for  1847.  that  gentleman  expresses  his 
aatiafaction  that  '  upon  the  expiration  of  a  year  marked  by  almost  un- 
exampled pro^tratiQn  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country,  and 
consequent  distress  amongst  the  working  classes,*  he  ciia  produce  '  re- 
turns which  will  bear  advantageous  comparison  with  those  of  previous 
years,'  A  table  given  by  Capt,  Willis  shows  that  the  committals  for 
trials  and  under  summary  convictions,  in  the  borough  of  Manchester^ 
Ibr  the  tyro  prostper(nu  years  1844  and  1845,  amounted  to  10,436;  and 
that  fot  the  two  years  of  distress  which  followed,  1847  and  1848,  they 
amounted  only  to  7»6i}5. 

f  JUuring  the  four  prosperous  years  the  committals  were  auieh  more 
at^ted  by  Irish  inunigrants  than  durinff  the  three  years  of  'distorees. 
Putting  the  Irish  out  of  the  question  for  both  periods,  and  taking 
sessions  and  summary  cases  together,  the  discrepancy  remains  very 
striking,  viz.,  average  of  three  bad  yeara  946,  of  four  good  years  l,34o. 


IxXXVi  TUB   IRIBH    QrAftTERLY   EBYUCV. 

I  prtflon  dMo)pllQd  inflvenoed  tbe  nimber  of  apprehensioB^  tirtyf  cmn 

!  mittals  ;  and  th«  ten  years  now  under  iwasiiieratioo  maythenftirt 

I  be  regarded  as  ivell  calculated  to  show  the  true  relati(m  whick 

subsists  between  crime  and  disorder  6d  the  one  hand»  and  good  or 

bad  times  on  the  other. 

The  general  condnsions  dedacible  ft'oin  ibe  fa^ts  now  ^fiaSkd, 
appear  to  be  that  *  bad  ttiees*  may  add  a  few  oases  to  the  sessioiig 
csiendars,  and  that  *  good  times*  greatlj  aggravate  anmmttry  cm. 
victions ;  that  the  increase  to  the  sesfdons  oonsitts  of  the  yoaag  ad 
thoughtless,  who,  whOn  thrown  tnto  idlmiess,  are  liable  to  lapse  into 
dishonesty ;  and  that  the  increaee  of  summary  ^oases  arins  fifon  lA» 
intemperance  which  bigh  Wages  entourage  ameeg  ibe  tgnotadt  and 
sensual. 

In  my  report  for  the  prospei^oiis  year  1^45,  it  wa«  shown  ^ihat 
when  in  1842«3  the  operative  was  sufiMog  most  severaly  iVovi  want 
of  employment,  intoxication,  as  a  oause  of  crime,  was^  compared  ta 
other  causes,  less  than  17  per  cent. ;  while  now  (1S45)  that  labovr 
and  skill  are  in  the  greatest  demand,  and  wi^pm  ata-e  unttswaUy  higb, 
the  criminality  attributable  to  this  debasing  propensity  has  swdtm 
to  41  per  cent/  In  a  previous  r^ort  (1843},  in  notioing  the  smeU 
proportion  of  females  committed  during  the  distress  of  184^-i8  (1 
female  to  6-6  males),  it  was  suggested  that  'to  it  we  find  what 
strengthens  the  opinion  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  poverty  alone  to 
account  for  the  amount  of  crime.  £very  one  conversant  with  tiis 
condition  and  habits  of  the  poor  knows  that  when  distrvss  faUs  upon 
their  families  it  is  the  mothers  wbo  feel  it  itiest  poignantly.  Too 
often  they  and  their  children  are  wanting  necessary  food  while  their 
husbands  are  spending  the  hist  sixpence  in  the  alehunse.  Too  often, 
when  the  husband  is  on  the  tramp  seeking  employ^  or,  BtiU  worse, 
when  he  has  entirely  deserted  his  family,  the  poor  wife  is  left  to  re- 
siftt  as  she  may  the  temptation  to  obtain  by  dishonesty  the  bresd  for 
which  her  children  are  <Tyfng.  When,  further,  the  large  amount  of 
destitnte  widowhood  is  taken  into  theaccouat,  tbeconclusioDappetfs 
to  me  irresistible,  that  <  uxthi  and  distress,  vncotfiUmtd  with  dhatiiltt 
habils,  are  rarely  operative  in  producing  crime.*  * 

I  venture  to  hope  that  the  truths  wliich  I  have  now  endeavoured 
to  establish  will  nbt  be  regarded  as  the  barren  Tesaks  of  a  mere 
statistical  investigation,  but  as  a  matter  of  deep  moral  aad  sacttl 
significance. 

In  this  country,  and  at  this  time,  it  ought  to  be  feh  as  a  gri#f 
and  a  reproach  demanding  anxious  attention,  that  the  material  pros* 
perity  of  the  industrial  classes  should  be  so  constantly  accompanied 
oy  the  moral  degradation  of  a  large  portion  of  them.  In  the  ten- 
dencies and  habits  of  many  of  our  artizans  and  labourers,  there 
must  be  something  deeply  wrong  when  *  vokat  should  have  heetLfer 
iJieir  xceallh  is  to  them  an  occasion  of  falling/  The  deplorable  truth 
is,  that  the  wide  want  of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  and  of 
really  useful  knowledge,  debars  mili«ions  of  our  working  popuiatioo 
from  the  true  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  within  their 
power.  The  money  earned  by  their  toil  and  skill,  insftead  of  being 
employed  in  aecordance  with  the  dictates  of  prudefioe  and^te  M- 
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q«b^en#ntsof  oivtliflcid'lifB,  is  diaapated  an  rioting' and  dpunkeaneMy 
aad  the  I'esntts  are  miacr^ry  crime,  and  the  jail." 

'*  CAUSES    OF   CRIME  AtlD   DISOBDKR. 

It  has  become  a  widely,  if  not  univerfially  acknowledged  truth* 
tt>»t  Ignorance  and  Drunkenness  are  the  causes  of  aloitt't  all  the 
ccime»  which  our  courta  of  justice  take  eogniaance  of;  as  they  are, 
indeed,  of  most  ot^er  miseries  suffered  by  the  great  body  of  tl^e 
Eing^idbt  people ;  ignorance  beins  the  more  iremote,  the  originating 
ca«ae,  and  drunkenneas  being  tne  secondary  and  direct  one^  But 
ibovgb  th&  general  truth  is  admitted,  it  is  sometimes  contended  that 
ignorance  and  drunkenness  are  less  prevalent  now  than  formerly  ; 
that  both  are  retreating  before  the  steady  advance  of  education,  if 
this  be  true,  it  is  true  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  retreat  is  «o 
aliMr  that  it  can  scarcely  be  measured^  except  after  a  long  .interval 
of  time.  Meanwhile  it  »ay  be  useful  to  see  how  stubbornly  tbe«e 
powerful  and  allied  enemies  to  improvement  hold  their^ground  ;  an4 
to  AAsist  the  view,  I  beg  to  off<*r  a  few  observations. 

As  the  basis  of  the^  observations  I  would  note  the  statistical 
faot  that,  during  the  two  years  to  which  this  Report  relates,  I  have 
conversed  withr-< 
IQB&male  prisoners  incapable  of  reading3s41*7  per  cent,  of  the 

whole  niuEnber  of  male  prisoners  committed:  with>— 
998' male  prisoners  who  were  unable  to  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer 
with  any  approach  to  accuracy  in  the  words,  or  a  proper 
comprehension  of  their  meaningap336.d  per  cent. :  with^ 
1$86  Duile  prisoners  who  could  not  understand  the  import  of  the 
plainest  language  necessary  to  convey  instruction  in  morid 
and  religious  truthsB72'4  per  cent. 
Duringthe  same  two  years  I  have  heard  1126  male  prisoners  at- 
tribute their  offeacea^fraudB,  laroenias,  robberiet^,  lurglaries,  rapes, 
alahbingis  homicides«-rto  drink  /    And  if  every  prisoner's  habits  and 
his(tory  .were  fully  enquired  into,  it  would  be  placed  beyond  all 
deuil^  tiuit  nine* tenths  of  the  English  crime  requiring  to  he  dealt 
with  by  the  law,  arises  from  the  English  sin  which  the  .same  law 
soaroely  .diacounages. 

>'  Aeverting  to  the  question  of  ignorance,  it  may  be  necessary,  for 
the  eaitisifiietion  of  the  laige  and  authoritative  body  before  whom  X 
have,  for  so  many  yeart<,  laid,  annually,  the  evidences  of  that  igno* 
riknccx  as  it  exists  among  the  great  mass  oi  our  working  population, 
thai  I  should  adduce  confirmation  of  my  statements  relating  to  it, 
since  they  have  been  questioned  by  an  eminent  member  of  the 
liCgislature  in  terms  which  may  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  what  I 
have  written,  relative  to  the  want  of  education  in  prisoners,  presents 
'  exaggerated '  illustrations  of  the  general  ignorance  of  the  labouring 
cUss  :  and  that,  consequently,  there  is  less  cause  for  anxiety  and 
exertion  in  the  matter  than  hiui  generally  been  believed.*     Such  a 

*  *•  These  Reports  ....  are  not  to  be  depended  on  as  repre- 
■eiiting  the  average  state  of  instrnction  even  among  criminals,  because 
thejr  qienk  of  those  who  are  4n  utter  ignorance,  .as  one  half  of  the  pri« 


coiaolu8iuii(  wmild  be<8er)0ii^y  •prejodioifafl  to'what/ 1  aiv^Kranaded, 
is  one  !0f  the'ftiost  ni<li»en^ii6  qiieift9oim«ef  tftie  tiiee  ;>  jtad  it  U  to 
obviatb  'ikaty  $snd  nM  merely  to  defbn«l  mfseif  from.  &  charge  of 
exaiBT^dratienv  that -I  ihcm  entefr  on  th«  subject.  - 
'  The  ^tabios' «<»tari|ied  in  tny  Aeporto  for  the  last  sevea  yean 
rilow  anamoiaiiC- of' ^oraivoe,  i.e.,  of  inability  to  madman' rasle 
pfisofhers^  torfingfrom  faotnetbing' nnder  42  per  oent.  of  thewMe 
Iviinlbcr' of  imlle 'prisoners  to  47  percent.  Now,  as  •confirming  tbeso 
represenl^tions' I  MOuld  refur^^L  To  the  tables  oompikd  in  tbe 
o^kJO'  of  the  Chief  Consitable,  Ool.  Woodford>  and  vfaieh  that 
g«ntlei»4n  haa  kwfdif  allowed  me  to  <  wspeot.  -  It  appears  from  them 
tbat^  of  ie>6it)  males  taken  ifito' cmtody  in  1663  and*  1B54,  9Uhvt 
'fiwr4  than: '58^ per  tent  *  coaWi  neither  read  nor  write.*  X  In  the 
very  elaborate  'stMfstieal  returns  of' the  Manchester  poHee  fiiroe/ 
prc^ardd  byCafytain  Willis,  it  is  shoiwn  that  of  8394  nudes  tskn 
mto  <ttsO(MiT  in  I85d  and  18^4,  2670»  or  more  ifaan  82  per  cent 
eowki  iseithi^r  read  nor  write  ;  -and  that  6808)  or  nearly  64  perceit 
could  *read  enlv,  or  read  and  urite  imperfectly.'  In  his  Report 
^w  1853,  Captain  Willis  speaks  of  this  latter  class  as  'prisoners 
•who  could  refwl  or  write  only  very  imperfectly^  or  were,  in  fset, 
almost  v.ilhout  education  ;*  and  thus  warrants  the  assertion  that  there 
is  TTO  wmnt  of  snbstnnttal  agreeenrent  between  his  returns  and  those  of 
OoK  Woodford;  There  h,  indeed,  little  or  no  differeiice.  in  respect 
to'anyfniactrcal  use  of  instruction  between  men  who  cannot  read  at 
3a4K'  and  those  whose  ^T«ry  imperfect'  readings  is  aTailabie  for  no 
useful  end.  It  will  be  seen,  presently,  that  there  is,  even,  anini- 
ntense  nnmber  of  persons  wtio  can  reail  with  ease  teed  inflnency,  but 
who,  neverthelessy  are  incapable  of  receiving*  instmotion  from  wfast 
they  read.  8.  1  would  now  beg*  to  quote  a  passage  from  the  last 
Report  of-  Oapt.  Grei^,  the  Head  Constable  ef  the  Boroii^  of 
l»iver^jOol,  and  dhted  only  last  April :— *  Impressed  with  the  iwpor- 
'tanfce  of  the  subject)'  writes  Captain  Greigv  *I  have  this  yesTy-for 
theiitet  time,  shonnthe  amount  of  edueation  possessed  by  the 
prisoners,  and  find  that  of  the  total  nnftiber,  (-i/i,U  I,)  670,  or  *i  per 
-cent.-  of  the  wl^ole,  only  can  read  and  write  well  ;  of  those  who  csa 
read  and  write  imperfectly  there  are  1 1,031,  or  about  43  per  ctnt ; 
there  are  i8d0  who  ca(n  read  only,  or  about  7  per  cent. ;  while  thofte 
who  can  neither  read  nor  write  number  \  l>6dO,  or  about  46  per  oeot. 
of  the  entire  number  of  apprehensions,  thus  showing  t^  conseaion 
between  ignorance  and  crime.*  4.  In  further  confirmation  of  mv 
educationaJ  returns,  I  would  refer  to  the  full  and  instructive  Report 
of  the  Chaplain  ofthe  Durham  County  Gaol,  who  states  that  of  1764 
prisoners  comaiittetl  in  1854,  665  'could  neither  read  nor  wril^,' 
and  227  *  knew  the  alphabet  or  a  little  more/=50  per  cent.     DurJDg 

soners  in  gaol,  wliile  the  general  returns  show  the  proportion  to  be  one 
thirds  and  that  this  nmnber  is  decreasing ;  so  that  here  again,  if  these 
iastances  are  quoted  for  induction,  they  are  not  sonnd-^they  are  narrow 
.  in  amount ;  and  if  quoted  as  illustrations  they  are  exaggerated."— 
(Speech  of  the  Hight  Boa.  J..  W.  Henley,  M.P.,  in  the  Uouae  of  Cum- 
mous,  on  VVednesday,  May  the  3rd,  (2ad)  page  18.) 
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tIke!pvevH»ii9  sia  years  the  l>arham  Qao\ received  UtilOO  prieonenf) 

or*  whom  Aa.^  per  cent,  were  equally  ignorant.      5.  At  the  other  end 

6£  tho  kiamlom  the  excellent  and  experienced  Chaplain  at  Lewee 

writes  in  his  Report  for   1654  :-^*  How  much  tnore  has  still  to  be 

done  fimr  the  cdnoation  of  the  poor  maj  be  judged  from  the  single 

fact  t that  out  of  }f7  lads  brought  before  me  during  the  year — ^lads 

fna/v  16:  years  of  age  to  20.*«jtot  less  than  80  were  quite  uoahle  to 

readf  and  a  vreat  maoy  more  were  nearly  as  unable  to  understand 

any  nsofui  bocNE  that  migbt  be  lent  tbera.'    6^  My  brother  Chaplain. 

at  Kirhdale,  shows  that  on  a  series  of  years  the  pVisoners  committed 

to  that  gaol  are  unable  to  read  at  all  to  the  amount  of  45  per  cent. 

I  aholi  nowy  L  trust,  stand  acquitted  of  having  made  statemebts  whioh 

'•are  not  to  be  depended  on  aa  representing  the  average  state  of 

inBtmcttan  enrcn  among  criminals..'*     1  have,  indeed,  scarcely  made 

kfuntn  ha-aotuad  extent  and  nature.     It  ia  not  necessary  to  insist 

that  the  mere  mechanical  ability  to  read,  when  unaccompanied  by 

corresponding  intelitgenoe,  is  useless ;  but  it  has,  nevertheless,  been 

too  readily  taken  for  granted  that  the  mechanical  process  implies 

also  the  I  mental  process  by  which  knowledge  is  gained  ;  and,  conse^ 

4)««ntly,  instruction— *and  even  edwrntion-^hnv^  been  credited  to 

many  thousands  who,  in  fact,  have  had  no  more  of  either  than  a  boy 

night  have  of  the  Greek  language  who  had  only  been  taught  to  read 

the   Greek  character.     In  many  of  my  former  Eeports   1  have 

endeavoured  to  call  attention  to  these  truths.     In  1839  I  urged  that 

*  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  may  be  carried  to  a  high  point 

without  anything  worthy  the  name  of  education  being  imparted.'    In 

ISMd  I  presented  some  details  intended  to  exemplify  that  *  ignorance 

.of  eommon  things,'  which  has  since  been  exposed  aud  commented  on, 

by  one   whose  rank  and  ability  ensure  attention  to  bis  words.       In 

'  1846 1  repre&inted  that  *  very  often  1  found  boys  aud  young  men  able 

to  read  fluent ly  the  printed  characters  in  the  New  Testament,  though 

quite  unable  to  comprehend  the  tense  of  what  they  read.     That 

Book,'  desecrated  by  the  system  which  makes  it  a  lesson-book,  is  as* 

•ociatedin  the  mind  of  the  Sunuay  School  child,  and  of  many  another 

ehild,  with   uninteresting,  mechanical,  and  ditBcult  labour  ;  with 

«onfincDient,  wearinesi",  and  blows.     *     *     *     1  have  met  with  many 

boys  and  young  men  who,  when  the  signs,  *  These  was  a  marriage  in 

Cana  of  Galilee,'  were  presenteil  to  them,  uttered  the  corresponding 

BMntdM  readily  and  clearly,  but  who,  on  being  questioned  as  to  the 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  received  the  Chaplain's  Report, 
for  1854,  of  the  County  Jail  nt  Usk,  in  Monmouthshire,  the  most 
criminal^  apparently,  of  all  our  English  counties.  In  this  very  suggest- 
ive aud  important  document,  Mr.  Baker  writes  that,  of  80i  prisoners 
brought  under  his  observation,  "  but  29  cimld  read  well,  and  227 
tolerably."  .  .  .  ** Perhaps  about  oue-fifth  could  read  anywhere 
in  the  Bible,  and  had  some  deliuite  idea  of  religious  truth ;  but  of  the 
rest  the  ignorance  is  mostly  such  as  surpasses  all  that  could  be  supposed, 
it  is  too  often  taken  for  granted  that  the  criminal  poor  know  something 
of  those  elementary  truths  of  which,  when  que«iioned,  Uiey  are  found 
totally  ignorant," 


iDf^mngr  of'4li»  vord  Miwnii^^'  eodldigilrv  ao'ViavMr/  •  •  Tkifsiid 
thev  bad  ^  never  beeQ  icotrtied  the  Mmieit9tmvik»ff  o£  ik%  wo0^*f* .  1 
know  that  -soch  st&tementB  a*  these  hav«  been  rooeivad  with  iiwredu. 
litY»  an  tnteedalitj  wluehuHiy  coodntie<to  be  tf^lt  antiri  tbeuRrednlotts 
exaoine  into  the  matter  ror  tbem«elT8a/  'W'bflt'  doe  enijiiiry  ii 
jnade,  and  the  deplorable  truth  more  geneeally  adakted^  belief  nijr 
be  given  to  what<»confTed,<o  me^  in  the  diiofaavg«  of  «oiydiiticijonlj 
a  ;few  days  befiire  the  writing  of  >tbeee  wnr^ij  AjoaDgQaBiif 
ninetoen^  hftfing  nead,  with  i^ipwent  eMe»  the:  nvms:  refarped'toi 
(John  au,  l>)  refilied,  in  asfwer  to  nry  iisual^ueetion.aftlft  tbe 
meening  of  the  word  marriage,  *  it  OMsnt  Ihe  -neing  of  £!hriat'f 
death  'I  In  my  Beport  for  1649, 1  gave  a  bpeaioMii  of  igntennis-iQ 
a  woMMn  i^ed  S3,  who,  <  aa  is  firequent  with-  the  vgaorant;  faad  eor< 
rt4»ted  word*  which  ahe  did  not  understaDdi  into  oAecafto  which 
she  oould  a/ttach  aome  meaning.'  This  woman*  -Jn-atteflBl^tiBg^ 
repeat  the  Lord's  prayer,  oorropted*  ^ihdlMredhr-Thfjr  name/ into, 
*  cU  be  wed  i*  thy  name^vf'  I  Imae.maeeDeeeutly.cottVflmed  wiishive 
men*  both  above  80  yeara  of  age^  wh»  eomiptBdithe  aame  sacrtd 

laBe'Of.tha 


words  precisely  in  the  same  manner ;  and  c 
trbl  on  a  charge  of  jnurdar»  could  read  tlw  TestanieDt  withoat 
difficttltjQ  If  such  real  igaoRaBce,pnvaya  among  memyiviihotM 
read  Uteniiji,  wiiat  must  beitheaoeBtai  eoadicion«  the  UanlLandGliaos 
of  the  greater  part  of  those  who  do  not  know  .a  letter  o^thodphabd? 
WiiiUkut  tbeslightest  knowledge  nceasaary.to  peoper  jelf^goidaiMt, 
many  of  them  lire  a  worae  thaa^asaire  jonmal  lifs^  wantiBg  evea  ths 
instinct  which  would  bad  thaoi  'to  safia  and  true- enjofoiaat 
*  Oomtplia  .^imi  ffeUimat'  uxd  the  ignoiaoce  And  dsbaiansst 
suftffed  to  exist  in  finglaDdia  cbaa  neighbourhood  with  all  Ihatii 
aurpaseinff  in  kaowledi^,  cEaltedMi  marjdi<7;aina8t4aikdde«etedfli 
religion,  is  something,  not  eosnparativeiy,  but  athiohmelyv  bwer  dMtt 
an^hing  hitherto  discovet^ed  in  aattage  itfo-whorp  tkat  has  Mtbetn 
renderoi  moroaavage  by  the  <  fire*wa>eit'  odroiviliaedsmd«*«-Ba  califd— 
Christian  Bien.§ 
— U-- -—- ^^-^ ^ — ■     

•  28rd  Rtport,  page  fi, 

f  ••'Whei^e  a  WK)rt,  In  its  proper  derivation,  is  unfntelligiMe  to  Aen, 
they  Witt  ihape  and  mo«M  it  itttcMmK!  oihet  4tom  (  not  ^tsdn^iHS  ^^ 
it  khvuld  be  a  mere  dead*  sound  witheut  aenae  in  tlsehr  eamt^  (SHglak 
pirn  andpretemt,  fa|r  a  C.  ilkmocfa^  fi^U.,  pi«pB.  iB2<<) 

^This  man  escaped  from  the  capital  charge.  Uis  mental  safferiogi 
both  before  and  after  his  trial  were  most  severe,  and  I  have  resson  to 
know  that  during  his  imprisonment  a  great  and  beneficial  change  wai 
wrought  in  liira.  He  died  soon  after  his  liberation,  weighed  down,  it  is 
believed,  by  wmorse. 

§  If  I  have  appeared  to  dwell  on  the  subject  of  popular  ignorsace  at 
too  much  length,  I  would  urge,  among  other  jAeas,  the  necessity  of 
convincing  those  *'  in  high  places,"  that  such  ignorance  as  1  have  des- 
cribed actually  does  exist.  I  well  remember  the  incredulity  aboot  it 
of  a  noble  member  of  the  Lords*  Committed  appointed  to  inqoits  isto 
the  administration  of  the  Criminal  Law,  before  which  I  had  the  hoiior 
to  be  examined  as  a  witness  In  1847.  His  lordship  could  not  cooceii-e 
that  any  one  in  this  country  could  be  ignorant  of  the  nawsoftfn 
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'  ^htmflk  thb-ifneoanoe  vhkhl.faave endPiivGnrrtd.tar^cacHbt  nair 
b«  Admitted^'  wfar  n  regards firisooerfey  it.may^  aft  the  maiu«  4ini^ 
beftnpposed'to  Mnstiamoog  lih«.cla£ii  fbom  "wfaioh  they  wfB  drawa 
oidy>to  «  sBoihextentk  It  m  said,  '  if  th«ift  instances  acequoied  /or 
iadttotimif  'tht^  are  'n^t  ftOttiid«**tbeT  are  narrow  in  amount.'  If 
tfacie  oiprassfioas  ttean  that  tho  miinber  of  p6raaM>  irbose  edacati<« 
omd«ta*abte  been  asctEtaintd  by  suoh  inquirara  aa  those  I  have 
naiDcd^  is  tooanmll  to  tUuttrale  the  degree  of  tnatritctioQ  enjojred 
by  tbe*gTeat-inn06'ef>tbe  MOtple^  it  lia  necessary  toahov  wh«t  propoiw 
t ion* does  acta«My  cxiat  between  the. parsons  ^prebended  in  this 
great- cottntj,  for  crininal  and  disorderly  •  acts,  and  the  entire^  the 
MipniatieMt^  To  do>1his»  i.  bave  only  ter^fer  to  mj  Twenty-fourtb 
Ktpeirt  <1847)>  in  whicfti  it  was  piroved  from  reliabloi  daiOt.  sunpiiied 
b^  tbe'difrereDtcooBtabular^  bodies,  of  ^Ibe  couotv^  that#  '  tn  *aok 
y#dr,in  Lanoashiref  ana  waieout  of  aaFy,€ixi£en  (above  tenyeasa 
old)  iOsimrkt  thB  f>emee  €m4  order  l)f  Baemty^*  Tbis  is  im>  *.nacrew 
anowBt**  One  >«ale  in  eiKteen  aaafted  amiiM^  from  the  ^eat 
wnvkiBg  body  «f  Lttnoaafatre  is  OKMre  tban  enough  to  show  the  mental 
aofd  tmenl  state  of  that  body^ 

And  bere  1  smy  Suggest^  that  the  gre&t  ignoaanoe  which  lies  at 
tba  root  of  <the  oanvea  that  bria^  meniato  prison,  is  also  thajsanae 
winch- rendem  tbe-reforiaatopy  disasfdiaa  of.  the  {irisoA  mora  iae£* 
feotiee  than  it' would  otherwise  be«  It  is  extremely  diffioultt  too 
often 'jtia  impoeaiblei  for  a  Jail  GbAplain  to. speak  in  language 
csptfUe  of  oeoveying  the  mom^ntaua  tputhsof  ireligioii  toipersena 
woo  knew  < not  ^be  meaning  of  suck  words  aa  virtue,  vioe,'rignteoas« 
ntaay  ini<)ui«y.  .  The  oouseqnenice  ia^  that  ^offenders  wilder  short 
aenteneeSf  so  •  deplorably  ignorant^  Jeave  the  prieoft  altogetbetr 
uniDqitesaed  tend  muenlightened^  aonci  to  return  to  it«*.«e-*committed 
ibr  Twuewedindidgicnoe  m  their  lew  animal  vice  or  Yiolenoe. 

.(£he  tgcntUnan -who  ijueetioned  the  soiindneas  of  roy  educational 
staiiatios,  ta  aftemking  of  Sunday  School  education,  saya^'it  ia-A 
vast  element  in  our  sy&tem,  and,  in  my  belief,  is  producing  aa 
enormous  amount  of  bene£t>  not  only  by  the  high  moradity  whicb  it  - 
imparts  to  the  scholars,  but  by  bringing  in  eoutact  with  each  other 
the' higher  and  lower  ranl<3  of  society,  knitting  them  together  inthe 
boads  of  goeid  wiU.an4  mutual  esteem,  in  a  manneriand  to  a  degree 
th«tia4k)t  likdy  to  be  secured  in  any  other  way.'  To  the  general 
import  of  these  ezpressiona  I  cordially  Mib&cribe,  but  it  is  evideat 

reigning  soTereign,  and  evidently,  thought  that  there  was  no  ground 
for  affirmiug  «ucL  a  thing.  11)18  great  ignorance  of  greater  Tgnoiance 
was  of  no  trifling  import ;  for  the  noble  lord  had  once  been  prime  aiiii- 
ister  of  Enyland  I 

**  24th  Beport,  p.  23.  The  matter  has  not  mended  since  IW7.  In 
that  year  the  apprehensions  in  Liverpool  were  6,0oO  less  than  tlicy 
were  in  1854,  and  those  by  the  County  Police  about  1,300  less.  It 
should  be  remembered,  too,  thai  tlie  *'one  in  sixteen"  takes  in  all  the 
male  population  of  every  rank.  If  the  educated  and  **  better"  classes 
were  excluded  from  the  calculation,  it  would  be  found  tliat  about  one 
in  fourteen  males  of  the  workbg  class  annually  render  ^th^n^elves  mot^ 
or  less  obnoxious  to  the  law. 


tbftt  thd  S^URdla^  School,  a9  mr  edlaoa^foMil  poiffer,  md  is  in  kutn. 
ment  far  the  promotion  of  Chrl^tiim  knowledge,  n  capidble  <»^  4iQd, 
in  facti  ne«ds,  much  further  developetAent.  In  ray  Twcnap-eigbii 
Report  (1851),  after  noting — what  I  again  have  to  obierfe— dut 
the  ignorance  of  fbmale  pH^oner«  is  much  beyond  that  oAnales*^ 
per  cent,  of  their  namber  being  unable  to  reiKl/  I  obierfcd  tbit 
while  female  prisoners  constitute  Ut*  tkan  one  HXik  erf  th»  vhok 
number  of  prisoners,  that  small  portion  is  AhnoH  *  eivtireljr  aapoBei 
by  the  most  untaught  portitm  of  the  9e>x  >  in  other  words,  the  cmili 
made  for  the  religious  and  educational  welfare  of  the  girli  of  tb 
working  cllisses  are  better  rewarded  than  those  devoted  to  tfat 
boTs/  .  .  .  <A6  a  general  tkang,  the  ghrls  iO  our  Sv&daj 
Schools  have  greater  advantages  in  the  namber  amd  ittUfHgtaet  of 
their  honorary  teachers  than  the  boys  have  9  and,  no  less  lupurtant, 
the  girls  contmne  their  connexion  with  the  sofaool,  i^tig  iifter  bow 
of  the  same  age  have  cast  themselves  entirely  loose  fraw  the  whs^ 
some  tie.t  I  beh'eve,  indeed,  that  ihe  if*mng  ladies  of  the  osnstrt 
who  devote  themselves  with  so  much  perseveranoOy  toet*  judgamC) 
and  right  feeling,  to  the  work  of  Sunday  School  toaehiag^  are  the 
most  efficient  civilisers  of  the  day ;  and  if  a  time  sfaottld  ever  come, 
when  young  men  of  education,  and  comparative  rank,  shall  becow 
Sunday  School  instructors  to  the  same  Extent,  «ho  eAlct  cfoooor 
brethren  of  the  industrial  classes  would  be  seen  in  such  asocial  sad 
religious  advance  as  has  never  yet  been  made.  At  present  it  is  for 
want  of  a  sufficient  nttmber  of  well  educated  and  frieud^  heutti 
teachers  for  the  Sunday  School  bsyst  that  their  sehooliagi  as  e<nB> 

Sared  with  that  of  girls,  Is  nnproductivts  of  the  axnoant  ofcsod 
esired4  Were  such  teachers  fortheoming*  wo  should*  soon  hsfs 
less  of  dry  book- work  in  the  schools,  less  dramiiTing^of  themisjoi^ 
with  a  Catechism  seldom  explained,  and  soon  fiygxjtten,^  the  Hw 
Scriptures  would  not  be  desecrated  into  repulsive  losson  bodls,  asa 
a  dislike  of  them  be  engrafted  for  life ;  poor  chlldreo  would  iftbt  be 

*  I  fear  I  shall  scarcely  be  believed,  when  1  say^  tliat  more  than  6B 
per  cent,  of  our  female  prisoners  cannot  count  lOD  in  the  usual  way; 
siich,  however,  is  the  fact, 

t  28th  Report,  p,  12.  and  Note. 

J  I  should  deeply  regret  to  be  thoujjht  insensfbte  to  the  dSsfiiteresfed 
labours  of  those  teachers  of  the  boys  nho  do  itttehdthe'Smiday  School*; 
deTOting  themselves  to  the  work  of  instruction,  there,  after  uwdergtrfnj 
constant  toil  or  occupation  during  the  week,  with  an  as^duity  and  good 
feeling  which  deserves  the  highest  praise. 

§  A  few  years  ago  a  relative  of  my  own  was  requested,  when  oa  a 
visit,  to  take  charge  of  a  class  in  a  Sunday  School.  The  members  of 
the  class  "  went  through''  the  Catechism  mth  sufficient  verbal  accuracy, 
but  made  sad  fsilures  when  examined  as  to  their  Icnowledgeof  ils  mean- 
ing. One  of  the  scholars,  in  answer  to  a  questiufi.  said  Itat  her 
'•  spiritual  pastor"  was  the  devil !  After  having  been  set  right'^oii  tlds 
point,  the  same  girl  was  asked  if  she  knew  who  her  **  ghostly 
enemy*'  was  ?  Remen^bering  the  answer  which  she  ought  to  have  giren 
to  the  former  question,  and  determined  to  be  righit  now,  she  pcoi^ptly 
replied—"  the  Rev.  Mr.  G. * 
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dnjpeed'ta  ehurch  or  chappy  to  hear  what  i$>  to  them,  quite  unin-* 
tslligUble ;  tmd,  weary»  cold)  and  restless,  to  be  a  source  of  anaoyaace 
and  dbtress  Id  thorest  of  the  congregatioo.*  In  place  of  proeeedings 
Kke  theses  eSbrta  would  be  made  in  our  Sunday  Schools  to  give  to 
tile  growing  factdtiea  of  children  healthy  and  agreeable  exercise  } 
Moral  and  Ohristian  duties  would  be  taught  by  interesting  narratives^ 
veal  historieiw  and  an  occatuma^  <^d  always  reverential,  reference  to 
Hioa  who  loved  children,  and  specially  taught  the  poor :  the  Book^ 
ift  whioh  thitf  k>ve  and  teaching  are  set  forth,  bei^g  reserved  to 
mitify  the  desires  of  those  who  long  for  a  more  perfect  knowledge. f 
Something  of  this  kind  would  be  a  happy  substitute  for  the  prevail- 
i|^  Simda^  School  system,  which,  as  I  have  ventured  to  represent 
on  former  oocasioosy  defeats  its  own  object ;  the  children  soon  forget 
tiite  IHtk:  reading  they  have  been  taught,  and  never  enter  a  place  of 
wenbtp  after  they  beoome  their  own  masters.  I  shall  have  to  dis« 
chjtfge  an 'unpleasant,  but,  I  believe,  a  necessary  duty,  by  showing, 
as  I  shall  do  presently,  that  in  North  Lancashire^  where  Sunday 
Schoela  M*e  eaore  numerously  attended  than  they  are  in  any  other 
eonnty,  religious  'worship  is  6o  greatly  neglected  thati  in  respect  to 
it*  the^e  are  only  six  counties  out  of  the  forty  which  present  a  more 
diicredithble  a|»pearance.  And  not  only  so,  but  it  would  seem  that 
tbronghout  tllte  eolire  oounty  of  Lancashire^  Sunday  School  attendi- 

•  Sixteen  years  ago,  a  prisoner,  a  disciple  of  Robert  Owen,  with 
whom  1  bad'  many  cortvenations,  said — **  I  was  taken  regularly  to 
chmcb  when  I  was  a  child,  but  I  was  often  so  eold  and  starved  that  I 
Boqfdred  a«toasCe  for  the  ^«cc."-«  Report  for  1839,  p.  12.  Children 
of  the  tnslrvolcci  Clasmis  are  tuk^n  to  church  as  a  prinilege  or  reward^ 
9¥  «auiia  PAaaMTs*  and  so  learn  reTcrence  and  attachment  for  the 
place.  We  must  pray  and  strive  that  the  children  of  the  poor  may  be 
taken  to  their  places  of  worship,  under  similar  happy  circumstances. 
CWhile  correcting  the  proofs  of  this  note,  I  liear  of  a  Sunday  School, 
the  pupils  of  which,  i^hen  they  attend  church,  sit  with  their  parents. 
The  parish  in  which  this  good  plan  is  followed  is,  in  other  respects  also, 
«  model.} 

f  A  ,more  practical  and  cxtmptary  kind  of  instruction  in  Sunday 
Schools  might  be  made  available  for  the  removal  of  a  great  opprohrium, 
which  attaches  to  our  national  character.  Ciuie  and  kindness  for  the 
brute  creation  ml^ht  be  taught.  Children  would  be  (many  are)  deeply 
interested  in  learmng  God*s  goodness  to  dumb  animals,  from  suitable 
instruction  in  Natural  History.  Again«..and  this  appUes  to  our  schools 
generally — it  should  be  remembered  that  children  like  to  do  something. 
Providence  did  not  confer  the  wonderful  powers  of  the  human  head  to 
be  unemployed  during  childhood.  If  those  powers  were  exercised  by 
the  cluldren  in  our  schools,  intelligence  would  be  roused  and  stimulated 
ten  times  more  than  by  the  present  system,  which  ignores  the  physical 
capabilities  altogether.  It  most  be  admitted  that  among  the  great 
mass  of  onr  handicraftsmen,  there  is  a  want  of  intelligence  with  regard 
to  their  own  employments.  X^opular  scliools  might  remedy  this  by 
developing  the  children's  peculiar  aptitudes,  so  that  they  might  be 
placed  in  trades  and  situations  for  which  they  are  well  suited,  instead 
of,  as  at  present,  letting  such  things  be  decided  by  the  arbitrary 
will  of  a  parent,  or  the  thoughtless  choice  of  the  child. . 
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proportion  to  the  atteii4»&ce  on  public  worship!  • 

There  i^  onlr  too  tnnth  f^wnd,  there fWe,  for  cmbloiiing  that 
Btiiiday  Schools  sbind  greatly  in  need  of  inirproVeiiient,  or  ratber 
that  they  re<fttire  a  radical  change  in  the  plans  on  Which  tbev  tu-e 
condaeted.  They  do  good»  I  adtnit,  even  naw^  b^  ^V^  ^^  ^^ 
efaikdren  who  attend  them  such  a  sense  of  propoety  and  dutt  as 
often  preserres  them  from  crttnes  into  which  tbeey  vouU;  otb^rViu 
fall  X  hut  ^ey  fail  in  cultivating  that  inteUii^nt  piety  ao^  tW 
f<eirereoce  fbr  religious  observances  which,  no  doul>t,  constitiitdd 
ibe  chief  objects  for  which  Sunday  Schooh^ereJubtitutod.  ~ 

These  observatioBs  apply  mainly  to  the  boy^"  achaoU.  htfae 
girls',  as  I  have  said,  a  anperinr  influence  is 4U^ work.  There,  mattul 
sympathy  and  good  will  are  estabUsbed  lietwee«  the  teacher  ud  the 
taught,  producuig  the  noAt  beneftoial  oonsequeoces  to  hothpirties, 
and  lacting  long  after  sdiool  days  are  p2\st.  Ja  this  district  there 
are  thousands  of  young  women  who.  after  entering  the  SondAj 
School  at  an  early  ayro,  have  cootiiuied  their^tisiidaDfi&jantiU  jv-^us 
after,  marrisge.  These  young  women  are  the  civilixers  and  raelio* 
Mtera  of  their  families  and  their  class.  If  Sunday  Schools  kad 
done  BO  more  than  to  bring  the  educated  and  refined  of  the  softer 
sex  into  kindly  intercourse  with  their  humbler  sisters,  they  would 
have  accomplished  an  immense  good.  May  the  time  not  be  far 
distant  when  similar  relations  shall  be  estaHfished  by  the  other  les.f 
That  the  efforts  made  of  late  years  to  spread  useful  instraction 
more  widely  have  not  been  quite  fruitless,  I  ^iH  not  decry ;  and  {-know 
that,  in  many  instances,  the  instruction  so  given  has  been  the 
ibundation  on  which  manv  of  the  industrious  classes  hav6  r^M  « 
superstroetiire  of  useful  and  honouvaUe  self^educatieo.  Pttblioliotti 
intended  to  supply  innoeent  amusement  andf  serviceable  knowledge 
are  becoming  more  numerous,  and  are  more  ektensively  read.  Bueh 
publications  sa  THe  LeUttre  Howti  Chambeft"  JomrtM  ThtTne 
BrUcH,  and  Caaiets  Illustrated  Family  Paper,  are  operatmg  most 
beneficially  on  the  popular  taste  for  readinjr,  and  are  displaeing  sQch 
demoraliaing  trash  as  The  Myateriet  of  the  Court,  Claude  Ihtval,  && 
But  with  all  the  excellent  provision  for  moriU  and  iotellectoal 
improvement,  there  is  also  spread  through'  the  land  a  debasing  sad 

*  It  would  probablf  be  altogether  so,  were  Sunday  School  children 
not  included  among  |the  attendants  on  public  worship.  How  mach 
worse  would  theaoccpit,  as  to  the  tatter,  took  If  the  large  mnnben 
of  the  former  were  not  reckoned  ? 

t  Whit-Monday  is  a  great  day  in  Preston  for  Sunday  School  pre- 
eessions.  Having  always  felt  interested  in  such  sights,  I  could  not  bat 
perceive,  years  ago,  that  while  the  hoys'  processien  consisted  iiinosi 
entirely  o{  children,  the  girls*  had  a  large  proportion  of  young  woitica. 
On  Whit-Menday  of  tlie  present  year  (1855),  having  phMsed  nyidf 
with  a  friend  where  we  could  see  all  the  scholan  paes  in  soeeesaion,  ws 
noted,  independently,  the  number  of  male  and  Icinale  sohelars  effer- 
entltf  of  15  years  old  «id  upwards.  The  results  of  ouv  obssrvstieoi 
agreed  tolerably  well,  and  indicated  thai  among  the  boys  there  wen 
about  SIO  of  fifteen  years  old  and  upwards,  and  amonf  the  firti  1120. 
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xumpQf  QoiM4ep-iafl«eaQu»^  drawiBg.both  •exes*  .«id  jitt»il,|jea  of  the 
worKing  population  into  sena^aUty  u,ni  sU,;  into  htAfils  which  entail 
hopeless  miser j».  and  into  acts  of  appalling  crime.  X  have  alreadj 
said  that  in  tne  last  two  years  it  nas  heen  mv  inelaaefaoly  dutj  to 
coDverae  with  1 1 26  male  prisoners,  rendered  such  by  drink.  Through 
the  kindness  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Grown,  I  have  al6<»  looked  over  the 
depositions  relating  to  those  charges  of  darker  character  which 
were  tried  at  the  Assizes  for  the  County  in  the  year  endii^  March, 
1854.  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  ^he  offenqes  charged,  and 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  them,  in  the  cases  of  380. prisoners :— • 


OFFENCES. 

€AUSBS. 

nessaathft 
linmediato 

HABITS 

of 

drinUn^ : 

indirect 

caose. 

Otbfer 

OitlMM  • 

Murder    «..  - 

Attenpts  to  murder 

Shooting;  stabbing, 
cutting  and  maioi** 
ing,  &o^  &Qs      ••« 

Manslaughter      •«« 

Rape 

Assaults   ».. 

BurgVury  k  bouse- 
breaking.,«« , 

Robbery   ^, 

Robbery    atttnded 
with  violence     ••• 

Larceny 

Other  offtDoes     ,^» 

7- 

41* 

15* 
U 
10* 
13 

32' 

2 
& 

2 

2 

3 

9 

33* 
1 

6 

2 

19 

9t 

4 

6 
2 

•«» 
36 

1 

••• 

5 

67 

*  iDoluding  4  ale  and  beer 
house  caseflM    .  . 

t  Ineludiog  3  oaset  of  in- 
fanticide by;  mothers. 

*  Inoludin^g  one  beer  house 
case. 

*  Including  14  ^«iid  beer 
housacases* 

*  Incltiding  d     do4    do. 

•Inoludii^9      do-    do. 

*  Including  13  bkirglaries, 
k    &e.,  in  aieandbeif  houses. 

*  Inoluding  12  ale  atid  beer 

proseciitor  va0  drunk. 

"IndudiDg  24' in   which 

prosemitor  waa  drunk. 

173 

77 

ISO 

Are  these  figures  to  be  passed  over  aa  dry  and  repulsive  statistics  ? 
Surely  not*  When  murders,  manslaughters,  stabbings,  shoottngs^ 
rapes,  burglaries,  "  and  such  like,"  to  the  number  of  250  in  one  year, 
and  in  one  coun^,  are  traceable,  directly^  to  acd  of  draobemiess,  or 
ai#re  indirectly,  but  no  less  <^ertainly,  to  kMtt  of  drtmkenness. 
OMstian  feeling  must  indeed  be  dormant  if  it  is  not  moved  to  deep 
ft)rrow  for  the  crimes,  and  roused  into  detertniiiation  to  abate  fhb 
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cause  of  them.*  But  I  fear  that  no  such  determination  will,  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  be  of  any  avail.  Warning  and  remonstrance  will 
be  heard  from  the  bench  and  from  the  pulpit,  from  the  workhouse 
and  from  the  madhouse,  and  from  the  condemned  cell,  in  Tain  ?  For 
a  powerful  iNTsaasT  insists  upon  its  right  to  profit  by — to  live  upon— 
the  degradation  and  misery  of  the  people ;  and  a;rainst  that  interest, 
the  interests  of  morality*  and  of  the  Christian  feligion,  of  mental  and 
material  progpress,  of  social  and  domestic  peace,  will  plead  in  vain ! 

But  the  interests  of  morality  and  social  welUbeing  only  plead  in  vain 
when  the  question  touches  the  poor  and  ignorant.  When  the  '*  better 
class"  are  concerned,  the  case  is  altered.  Whatever  threatens  their 
household  peace,  or  the  prospects  and  advancement  of  their  sons  who 
are  juijt  entering  life,  is  not  treated  by  palliatives,  but  is  firmly  pat 
down.  When  merchants*  clerks  and  wealthy  tradesmen's  assistanti 
were  drawn  into  betting  offices,  and  when,  consequently,  employers' 
cash  boxes  were  tampered  with,  the  evil  was  felt  as  a  very  serious  one; 
and,  as  no  powerful  "inteiest"  stood  in  t!ie  way  of  its  suppression,  it 
was  suppressed.  More  recently,  the  Legislature  was  appealed  to,  to 
save  youths  of  education  and  of  respectable  families  from  the  dangers 
of  the  Gaming  House.  On  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  intended 
to  effect  that  object,  the  Attorney  General  eloquently  set  forth  that 
*' almost  every  day  brought  to  light  some  fresh  instance  of  young  men 
of  hope  and  promise  being  led  into  these  places,  being  induced  to 
play,  naving  their  fortunes  impaired,  oftentimes  being  ruined,  and 
having  their  prospects  severely  damaged  by  the  arts  of  which  they 
became  the  Tictim8."t 

Now  the  low  ale  and  beer  houses  have  no  temptations  for  soch 
'*  young  men  of  hope  and  promise"  as  the  Attorney  General  sought 
to  protect  when  he  took  steps  to  abolish  gaming-houses.  Ale  and 
beer  houses  do  not  aifect  them ;  and  therefore  it  is  enough  to  lament 
that  the  poor  should  be  addicted  to  such  places,  and  to  express  con- 
fident hopes  that  the  progress  of  education  will  soon  create  better 
habits,  &c.,  &c.  But  the  education  of  the  respectable  classes  did  not 
keep  some  of  their  promising  young  men  out  of  gaming-houses,  and 
so  render  legislation  unnecessary  ;  and  such  education  as  has  hither- 
to been  provided  for  the  poor  will  not  keep  them  out  of  dram  shops 
and  <' singing  rooms,*'  or  such  places  as  the  brothel  beer-houses  which 
infest  some  of  our  Lancashire  towns.  Bufde  tnitdmis  non  enrat  lex :" 
though  the  Legislature  promptly  and  effectually  interposed  its  safe- 
guards between  a/f  to  unthinking  youths  of  the  higher  class  and  the 

•  Within  a  few  hours  of  writing  the  above,  the  criminal  history  of  , 
Liverpool  recorded  that  a  Police-officer  was  called  into  a  house  in  that 
town,  wfiere  he  found  a  girl  of  8  years  old  lying  dead,  and  a  boy  of  4 
years  old  in  a  dying  state,  both  naked,  their  bones  protruding  through 
their  skin,  and  their  bodies  covered  with  filth;  a  third  child  "  cower- 
ing in  a  corner  more  like  a  dog  than  a  human  being.**  And  who  were 
the  perpetrators  of  this  tragedy  ?  Drunkard^parents  1  Who  thus 
exemplify  the  horrible  consequences  of  this  national  vice,  almost  at  the 
very  time  when  the  Legislature  repeals  a  law  which  would  have  let 
tome  bounds  to  the  practice  of  it. 

t  Speech  of  the  Attorney  General,  March  23rd,  1834. 
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daogeroiu  tempUtionft  of  the  gaming-house,  it  has  been  Tery.  slow, 
and  almost  inefFective  in  its  attempts  to  save  the  many  among  the 
ig^norant  and  unthinking  of  the  humbler  class  from  the  equally  ruinous 
temptations  of  the  drinking  house.  How  many  promising  youths  of 
the  higher  ranks  have  had  their  prospects  blighted  through  "  being 
led*'  into  the  twenty  ffaming-houses  of  the  Metropolis*  cannot  be 
Icnown  ;  neither  can  it  be  known  how  many  of  lower  rank  have  been 
mined  by  the  50,000  ale  and  beer  housesf  which  are  impoverishing 
and  demoralizing  the  people  through  the  entire  country.  I  have 
never  yet  conversed  with  a  single  prisoner  who  attributed  his  ruin 
to  the  gaming  table  ;  but  I  have  heard  more  than  Jifteen  thousand 
prisoners  declare  that  the  enticements  of  the  ale  and  beer  houses  had 
been  Iheir  ruin.  Now  and  then,  and  only  in  the  Metropolis,  were 
the  evils  of  gaming  brought  before  the  police  magistrates  ;  but  the 
audience  of  every  police-court,  in  every  large  town  in  the  kingdom, 
has  to  listen,  daily,  to  revolting  accounts  of  malignant  and  ferocious 
cruelty  generated  by  drink — 

^  And  the  vitriol  madness  flushes  up  in  the  ruffian's  head, 
Till  the  filthy  by-lane  rings  to  the  yell  of  the  trampled  wife.":^ 

Before  concluding  these  observations  on  drunkenness,  I  would 
shortly  advert  to  the  evidences  brought  to  light  by  the  Preston  "turn- 
out," of  the  almost  incredible  expenditure  of  the  industrious  classes  in 
drink.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue^  I  received  from  the  Supervisor  of  this  district,  an  account 
of  the  consumption  of  spirits  and  beer,  in  the  Borough  of  Preston, 
during  the  six  months  preceding,  and  the  six  months  of,  the  strike. 
From  this  account  it  would  appear  that  the  decrease  in  the  consump- 

*  The  Dumber  of  known  gamin^^-housei  was  said  to  be  nineteen. 
f  In  1852  there  were  in  England,-* 

00,565  Licensed  yictuallers. 

39,378  Beer  sellers  licensed  to  allow  drinking  on  the  premises. 
3,348        do.  not  do.  do.  do. 


103,291 


X  Another  drunkard  in  Lirerpool  has  supplied  another  illustration  of 
the  effects  of  the  haf^its  (o  which  we  have  just  given  more  legislative 
licence  ;~^q  illustration  deserving  a  more  permanent  place  of  record 
than  the  columns  of  a  newspaper.  The  Liverpool  Daily  Post,  of  Sep- 
tember 7th,    has  the   following *'A   man  named  Richard  Dutton, 

residing  in  a  cellar,  went  home  drunk,  and  after  cruelly  beating  his  wife 
turned  her  out  of  the  house  with  her  child  at  the  breast,  and  two  sons 
of  the  respective  ages  of  9  and  15  years,  (youths  of  hope  and  promise  ?) 
The  mother,  with  her  child,  took  shelter  at  a  neighbour's  house,  but  the 
two  poor  lads  went  and  lay  down  in  a  brick-kiln,  where  they  were  found 
in  the  morning,  one  dead  and  the  other  insensible.  Dr.  Johnson,  of 
Kirkdale,  was  promptly  in  attendance,  and  ordered  the  father  tx>  be 
taken  into  custody.'*  Now,  but  for  the  fatal  result  of  this  ruffian's 
drunkenness,  the  minor  consequences  of  it  would  never  liave  been  broaght 
to  light.  *'  The  yell  of  the  trampled  wife,"  and  the  cries  of  her  three 
children,  are  only  things  of  common  occurrence. 
G 
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tioti  of  these  artiolet  in  the  latter  period,  as  compared  to  the  former, 
was>  in  spirits,  4,028  gallons,  and  in  beer,  5,340  barrels !  Adopting 
the  Supervisor's  calculation,  that  the  former  would  be  retailed  at  two 
shillings  per  gill,  and  the  latter  at  £3  10s.  per  barrel,  it  results  that 
the  diminished  expenditure  in  the  ale  and  beer  bouses  of  the  borough, 
for  the  six  months  of  the  strike,  was  aboMi  if  1,000  weekly !  an  enor- 
mous  sum,  when  considered  as  the  result  of  decreased  drinVing 
amongst  those  who  formed  the  bodj  of  "  turnouts  ;*'  onW  4,050  of 
whom  were  males  above  eighteen  years  of  age !  Now,  as  this  weekly 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  drink  was  dispensed  with  by  our  factory 
hands,  during  the  six  or  seven  months  of  the  strike,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that,  when  in  receipt  of  their  ordinary  wages,  they  might 
easily  woe  the  money.  ^50,000  annually  ^'  laid  up  in  store"  by  them, 
would  incalculably  promote  their  own  happiness  and  social  elevation, 
as  well  as  the  welfare  and  credit  of  the  town.  The  contrast  between 
what  might  be  done,  and  what  i$  done,  in  this  respect,  is  very  sad ; 
for  it  appears  that  in  November,  1852,  there  iTere  only  1W5  *«  factory 
hands,  spinners,  and  weavers,"  aiia<Hig  the  depoaitors  of  the  Savings' 
Bank«  and  their  accumulated  store  for,  probably,  some  twenty  or 
thirty  Tears,  was  only  i;17»527 !  It  might  have  been  a  miHion !  It 
motes  mdignation  as  well  as  sadness>  to  think  of  this  enormous  waste ! 
to  think  that  a  large  portion  of  our  harvests — of  the  botmteoiis  gifts 
ox  Almighty  Providence  to  the  poor^  and  intended  for  their  food  and 
sustenance — ^is  made  deliberately  and  systematically  the  means  of 
their  impoverishment  and  degradation  !  There  is  little  or  no  hope  of 
remedy  for  these  things,  until  the  really  Christian  part  of  the  public 
fully  recognises  the  evil,  and  with  one  mind  determines  to  have  it 
removed.  It  is  evident  that  the  legislature,  under  present  circinn- 
stances,  can  do  nothing.  It  is  restrained  by  deference  to  that  dominat- 
ing "INTEREST,"  which  demands  and  receives  sixty  or  seventy 
millions  a  year  from  the  consumers  of  intoxicating  liquor.* 

Observations  on  the  causes  of  crime  would  be  incomplete,  if  no 
reference  were  made  to  the  too  common  disregard  of  the  duties  of 
the  Lord's  day.  Many  of  my  former  Reports  have  directed  attention 
to  this  failing  of  the  greater  part  of  our  labouring  population. 
"  Their  irreligious  state  arises  from  neglect  of  the  means  of  grace, 
rather  than  from  any  active  dissemination  among  them  of  bad  prin- 
ciples.  It  is  not  infidelity,  in  fact«  but  ignorance:  they  do  not  belief e» 
because  they  never  hear  the  preacher.  Places" of  worship  have  ben 
before  their  eyes  from  infancy,  and  the  Holy  Sabbath  has  been,  even 
to  them,  a  day  distinguished  from  others,  yet  scarcely  is  their  cttriosity 
excited  to  inquire  into  the  purpose  for  which  either  one  or  the  other 
is  set  apart.  They  suppose  that  people  go  to  church  •  to  hear  gooi- 
ness/  but  they  appear  to  consider  that  they,  as  poor  people,  are  not 
required  to  hear  it.'*t 

•  It  is  well  known  that  the  liquor  dealers  in  any  borough  could  "  turn  '* 
an  election.  Legislators,  therefore,  chosen  under  such  influence,  will 
not  do  much  to  counteract  it,  and,  cont»equcntly,  the  question  as  to  the 
meant  of  repressing:  drunkenness  is,  hgiaUitivelg,  brought  to  a  stand  still. 

t  Koport  tor  1839,  Tl\is  iteport  contained  the  first  notice,  in  this 
country,  of  the  Mormomitu.    Kight  hnndred  ignorant  and  fiinatical 
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Thetfe  r^Aarki  were  mad«  isixUen  jekn  ago ;  atidi  ag^in,  ei^ht 
jean  aftorwardsy  I  felt  compelled  to  wfite: — "The  extent  to  which 
religious  ignorance  aod  indifFbrenoe  prevail  can  scarcely  be  credited 
•f  a  people  amotig  whom  the  Gospel  has  been  preached  for  twelve 
ceDturies*  For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  used  my  humble 
efforts  to  attraOt  notice  to  the  practical  heathenism  suffered  to  exist 
among  us }  and  it  is  still  my  duty  to  say,  that  although  the  evil  is 
now  more  fully  r«aognized,  its  fearful  dimensions  are  not  dreamt  of. 
*  Is  it|  or  is  it  not,  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  more  than  half  of 
all  the  adult  persons  who  belong  to  the  Communion  of  the  Church 
of  England,  live  and  die  without  ever  participating  in  the  Holy 
fittobarist?'*  Let  us  endeavour  to  see  the  truth,  however  paiufcd 
it  may  be  to  look  upon.  I  take  a  town  with  which  I  am  best  ao« 
quainted^— Preston^^not  excelled,  I  think  not  equalled,  for  general 
de^rum  and  propriety,  by  any  town  in  the  kingdom  of  a  similar 
population.  I  estimate  the  inhabitants  at  65,000 ;  and,  of  these, 
there  are^  at  least,  31,000  connected  with  the  Church  of  England  by 
the  rites  of  baptism,  marriage,  and  burial  of  relations.  Deducting 
those  under  J  6  years  of  age,  we  shall  have  between  20,000  and 
81,000  nominal  members  of  our  Church  who  ought  to  show  their 
membership  by  sharing  in  her  ordinances,  and  in  the  rites  she  ad'> 
ministers  at  her  Lord's  table^  I  will  not  venture  to  say  how  many 
of  them  luibitually  neglect  every  part  of  her  worship  ;  but  I  kno^ 
that  I  am  far  from  exaggerating  when  I  state  that  not  one  half,  but 
more  than  nine-tenths,  entirely  neglect,  at  least  omit,  in  this  mannei*, 
to  commemorate  their  Saviour's  death."  What  I  thus  represented 
eight  years  ago»  and  sixteen  years  ago,  has  now  been  confirmed,  and 
uiiged  on  the  attention  of  this,  so  called)  Christian  country,  by  one 
who  ff»eaks  with  authority,  and  with  a  voice  of  grave  warning.  Mr. 
Horace  Mann,  in  his  Report  on  iieligious  Worship,  (^CensuSt  1851) 
writes:— ^'  While  the  /ahourine  myriads  of  our  country  have  been 
multiplying  with  our  multiplied  material  prosperity,  it  cannot,  it  is 
-ibaredy  be  stated  that  a  corresponding  increase  has  occurred  in  the 
attendance  of  this  class  in  our  religions  edifices.  More  especially  in 
cities  and  large  towns  it  is  observable  bow  absolutely  insignificant  a 
portion  of  the  congregation  is  composed  of  artizans.t     They  fill 

dHwfples  of  Joe  Smith  were  got  together  in  Preston,  in  1839.  •*  Tliis 
tect  ooUects  on  the  Sabbath  a  greater  number  of  the  working  population, 
than  are  assembled  in  any  single  place  of  worship  in  the  town  or  neigh- 
bourhood."  Report  1839,  p.  12,  Note.  "The  activity  of  the  disciples 
of  this  fiuth  is  evidenced  by  the  frequency  with  which  they  occnpy  titeir 
meeting  places  :  out  of  the  total  number  of  222  .  .  .  193  (or  87  per 
cent.)  were  open  in  the  evening.  Comparison  with  similar  statistics  of 
the  other  Churches  will  show  that  this  is  much  above  the  average  fre^ 
quency  of  services.**  (Census^  Iieligious  Worship,  page  cxlviii.) 
•  Quarterly  Review,  June  1847,  page  60. 
f  A  passage  in  my  Report  for  1838,  rdating  to  the  habitual  neglect 
of  bivine  Worship  is  much  confirmed— after  the  lapse  of  seventeen  y^ars 
-—by  the  facts  noted  above.  The  passage  referred  to  *'  the  almost  general 
desertion  of  the  House  of  God  by  that  portion  of  the  working  population 
which  consists  of  males  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  I  think,"  I  observed. 
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perhaps,  in  jroath,  oar  National,  BritiBb,  and  Sunday  Schools,  and 
there  recei?e  the  elements  of  a  religions  education ;  but  no  sooner 
do  they  mingle  in  the  active  world  of  labour  than,  subjected  to  the 
constant  action  of  opposing  influences,  they  soon  become  as  utter 
strangers  to  religious  ordinances,  as  the  people  of  a  heathen  coun- 
try  It  is  sadly  certain  that  this  vast,  intelligent,  and 

growingly  important  section  of  our  countrymen  is  thoroughly 
estranged  from  our  religious  institutions  in  their  present  a<tpect. 
Probably  indeed  the  prevalence  of  Infidelity  has  been  exaggerated, 
if  the  word  be  taken  in  its  popular  meaning,  as  implying  soma  degree 
of  intellectual  effort  and  decision  ;  but,  no  doubt,  a  great  extent  of 
negative  inert  indifference  prevails,  the  practical  eflfects  of  which  are 
much  the  same.*'* 

This  emphatic  statement  of  evils  which  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  repre- 
sent, almost  in  the  same  words,  sixteen  years  ago  ; — this  authorita- 
tive recognition  of  the  existence  of  a  great  body  of  **  home  nBATHEHS," 
to  whose  condition  I  entreated  attention  ten  years  ago,^  emboldens 
me  to  repeat,  now  that  the  subject  is  taken  up  with  more  earnest- 
ness, suggestions  which  appeared  in  my  Report  for  1847: — '*Some 
little  may  be  done; — may  be  done  now.     It  is  not  that  we  want  more 
churches,  but  we  do  want  more  ministers.     When  I  see  the  attention 
and  interest  given  by  prisoners  to  a  short  daily  service,  I  feel  assured 
that  many  an  operative  and  labourer,  T'^ho  now  habitually  desecrates 
the  Sabbath,  would  gladly  attend  a  Sunday  service  were  its  duration 
shortened,  and  the  time  convenient.     Instead  of  only  two  or  three 
services  on  the  Sunday  I  would  have  five  or  six  ;  two*  of  them  to  be 
performed  in  full,  and  three  or  four  so  shortened,  or  divided,  that, 
mcluding  a  plain  and  pertinent  sermon,  each  should  not  occupy  more 
than  from  forty  to  sixty  minutes.     I  entertain  a  confident  hope  that 
these  short  services  would  soon  be  well  attended.     Many  persons 
who  cannot  make  up  their  minds,  after  a  hard  week's  toil,  to  give 
two  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  Sunday  to  their  public  reli^ons  duties, 
or  who  do  not  like  to  contrast  their  clothing  with   tnat  of  their 
wealthier  ueighbdurs,  would  find  some  satisfaction  in  thinking  that, 
by  devoting  a  part  of  the  Lord's  day  to  His  worship,  they  would  be 
better  entitled  to  be  called  by  His  name.     The  rest  and  relaxation 
which  the  working  man  must  have  on  the  Sunday  would,  after  even 
one  short  visit  to  the  house  of  prayer,  assuredly  be  more  innocent 
than  it  is  now  ; — let  him  only  once  practically  recognize  the  clainw 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  he  would  be  brought  more  and  more  under  the 
•way  of  religious  influences. "t 

•«  that  if  the  subject  were  Investigated,  it  would  appear  that  this  detertum 
is  in  the  ratio  of  the  density  of  the  population.  Village  conyregatiom 
would  be  found  least  obnoxious  to  this  remarh^  and  those  of  large  towns 
most  80.'*    (Keport  for  1838,  page  10.) 

•  Census,  1851,  *«  Religious  Worship,"  page  158. 

t  2Srd  Rc'port,  page  24. 

X  24th  Report,  page  26^.    The  late  Rev.  Sydney  Smith— not  only  the 

wittiest,  but,  perhaps,  the  wisest  man  of  his  day — said,  in  1801,  **  la 

London,  I  dare  say,  there  are  full  seven-tenths  of  the  whole  population 

who  hardly  ever  enter  a  place  of  worship  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  th« 
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•'REFORMATORY  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

Twelve  years  have  now  passed  since  the  introduction,  in  this  pri- 
son,  of  a  system  of  discipline  based  upon  separate  confinement  as  its 
essential  principle.  In  the  government  model  prison  at  Pentonville, 
which  had  been  completed  and  occupied  a  few  months  before,  the 
plans,  it  is  well  known,  were  of  a  most  restrictive  character.  The 
separate  confinement,  there,  was  not  merely  such  as  would  have 
sufficed  to  prevent  conversational  intercourse  among  the  prisoners, 
hut,  under  no  circumstances  were  they  allowed  to  see  each  other. 
To  maintain  the  integrity  of  such  a  system,  however,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  resort  to  masks,  separate  airing  yards — in  which  the  con- 
victs took  their  solitary  exercise — and  separate  boxes,  which  isolated 
them  when  attending  Divine  Service,  or  when  receiving  the  School- 
roaster's  instruction.  This  discipline,  though  it  secured  the  prisoner 
from  contamination,  (hitherto  the  gi'eat  prison  evil)  and  provided 
those  means  for  reflection  and  self  examination  which,  under  the 
Divine  blessing,  wete,  in  many  cases,  followed  by  permanent  refor- 
mation, appeared  to  me  to  be  uselessly  severe  iu  itself,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  likely  to  endanger  the  mental  health  of  the  prisoner. 
'  The  mind  must  retain,  humanly  speaking,  its  full  strength,  when 
occupied  on  such  a  work  as  repentance/*  Accordingly,  while  in- 
stituting, here,  separate  cellular  confinement  as  the  only  safeguard 
from  corrupting  intercourse,  it  was  not  thought  desirable  to  adopt 
the  masks  and  other  means  of  strict  isolation  used  at  Pentonville. 
Our  prisoners  were  permitted  to  see  each  other  at  exercise,  at  Divine 
Sermce,  and,  after  a  little  consideration,  at  School,  This  modified 
separate  system  realized  what  I  had  earnestly  recommended  for  many 
years,  and  soon  produced  effects  equal  to  my  most  sanguine  hopes. 

While,  however,  we  mitigated  the  Pentonville  system  to  so  consi- 
derable an  extent,  we  resorted  to  what  has  appeared  to  many  persons 
— including  some  eminent  members  of  the  legislature — an  unjustifia- 
ble severity.  We  placed  prisoners  committed  for  trial  in  separate 
confinement.  While  *  the  many  evils  of  permitting  the  untried  to 
associate  still  remained  unremedied,  it  became  evident — especially 
with  regard  to  boys — that  no  after  discipline  could  stay  the  growth 
of  th^  corruption  contracted  even  in  a  few  days*  exposure  to  that 
association.  The  necessity,  then,  for  removing  such  evils  could  no 
longer  be  resisted  :  accordingly,  in  June,  1844,  all  boys  committed 
for  trial  were  at  once  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  contamination. 
Doubts  may  yet  lint^er  in  some  minds  about  the  legal  propriety  of 
these  measures.  The  absence,  however,  of  statutory  sanction  for 
them  is  of  trifling  consequence  when  weighed  against  the  immense 

other.*'  (See  life,  vol.  I.,  page  42.)  This  estimate  was,  probably,  too 
favourable,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  case  was  much  better  than 
it  is  now.  The  actual  attendance  at  religious  worship,  on  Census  Sun- 
day. 1855,  in  London,  was  under  /u7o.fenMs  of  the  whole  population! 
4()0,I66,  out  of  a  population  of  2.3(5'2,'23a  So  that  more  than  12,000 
persons  over  and  above  kight-tenths  of  the  London  population  ••hardly 
ijver  enter  a  place  of  worship." 

♦  Report  for  1841. 
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moral  benefits  which  the  prisoners— and  therefore  •ocie^— derife 
from  them.  Should  it  be  objected  that  to  separate  the  untried  is  to 
punish  them,  and  that  punishment  must  not  be  inflicted  until  guilt  ia 
provedj  I  would  reply,  that  a  prisoner  committed  for  trial  must  be 
either  guilty  or  innocent,^-an  adept  in  crime  or  a  novice :  if  the 
former^  separation  is  no  injustice  to  him,  for  he  has  no  right  to  be 
placed  among  those  whom  he  would  contaminate.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  newly  committed  prisoner  should  be  innocent,  or  unuaed 
to  crime,  he  has  a  right  to  be  protected  from  influences  which  would 
inflict  upon  him  a  horrible  and  irreparable  injury/*  '  The  author, 
ities  of  this  jail  were  the  first  to  tat:e  the  most  momentous  step  ever 
yet  taken  io  prison  discipline,  by  sanctioning  Me  individual  separatioik 
of  the  UNTRIED. 't  ^^  e  were  the  first  to  do  this,  because,  fortunately, 
the  Counly  bad,  at  the  right  time,  '  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.' 
The  present  able  and  zealous  Governor  had  seen  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences  of  prison  association — especially  in  respect  to  boys ; — and 
no  sooner  were  our  separate  cells  readv  for  occj^pation  than,  in  ao- 
cordance  with  my  anxious  wish,  and  without  waiting  for  the  formal 
approval  which  legal  difficulties  might  have  delayed, — and  notwith- 
standing a  well  intended  caution  from  a  government  official—- a//  boys 
committed  for  trial  u:ere  placed  in  separate  confinement,  and  so  toere 
saved  from  the  prisun-demoralization  which  haa  been  at  work — Hp  to 
that  hour— ever  since  prisons  existed,     Frou.  that  bour,   youthful 

CRIMINALITY,  AS  A  SYSTRV,  CARRIED  ON  BY  HABITUAL  AMD  ASSOd- 
ATED  THIEVES,  9AS  CEASED  TO  EXIST  IN  NoRTH  LANCASHIRE.      It  18 

not  unnecessary,  even  now,  to  press  this  argument  respecting  the 
treatment  of  the  untried  ,  because  there  are,  still,  welUmeaning  peo« 
pie  to  be  found  who  consider  that  to  deprive  them  of  the  privilege  (?) 
of  associating  is  both  illegal  and  cruel ;  and  because,  even  now,  and 
despite  the  progress  made  in  the  question  of  prison  discipline, — w 
more  than  twoMiirds  of  our  Jails,  prisoners  for  trial  are  permitted  to 
herd  tot/ether,  and  to  form  themselves  into  mutual  instruction  societies 
for  propagating  the  hnuuledge  and  practice  of  crime. X 

The   pRKSTON   System,  instituted,  as  we  have    seen    in  1843, 
continued  for  several  years  to  be  the  only  examplo  of  a  discipline 

*  22nd  Report,  page  8, 
t  23rd  Report,  page  5. 
t  The  late  Lord  Nugent,  in  February,  1848,  moved  the  House  of 
Commons  to  allow  the  association  of  untried  prisoners.  Sir  George  Grey, 
in  opposing  the  motion,  quoted  the  passage  which  I  have  given  above 
from  my  22nd  Report,  and  Dr.  Bowring— Lord  Nugent*8  seconder-^ 
avowing  that  Sir  George's  "arguments  had  changed  his  previous  con* 
'  Tlction,^'  and  recommending  the' withdrawal  of  the  motion,  no  further 
debate  took  place.  In  1850,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
resolved  that  **  individual  separation  ought  to  be  applied  to  all  prisoners 
before  trial,  as  it  is  essential,  in  an  especial  degree,  that  such  prisoDens 
should  be  secured  from  all  intercourse  with  other  prisoners."  Two  years 
after  the  passing  of  this  resolution,  however,  I  was  made  aware  (when 
under  examination  before  a  select  Committee  of  the  Commons)  Uiat 
there  are  still  persons  of  public  eminonce  who  axe  not  recoooiled  to  tbf 
*'  hardship  *'  of  separating  the  untried. 
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which,  while  Insisting  upon  cellular  separation,  dispenses  with  masks, 
separate  airing  yards,  and  separate  stalls  in  GhapeL  On  the  con- 
trary, the  prisoners  see  each  other  frequently  in  the  course  of  the 
day  ;  they  take  exercise  in  sight  of  each  other, — *  brisk,  exhilarating 
exercise,  which  makes  the  blood  circulate  healthily  through  the 
whole  system,  and  which,  being  attended  by  a  sense  of  companion- 
ftbip,  pronrates  so  much  of  mental  tone  and  cheerfulness  as  effectually 
counteracts  any  tendency  to  morbid  depression.  In  Chapel  the  pri- 
soners assemble  like  an  ordinary  congregation,  with  scarcely  any 
other  restraint  upon  them  than  what  is  imposed  by  their  own  sense 
of  propriety."*  After  a  time  the  distinguishing  features  of  our  system 
were,  one  by  one,  adopted  in  other  prisons,  including  those  of  Wake- 
iield,  Kirkdale,  and  Pentonville  ;t  and,  in  1652,  the  Directors  of  the 
la.Ht  named  establi:»hment  passed  resolutions  recommending:— 
!•  Brisk  walking  exerci:}e  under  such  arrangements  as  will  ef^ctually 
prevent  communication  ;  2,  The  abolition  of  the  mask  or  peak ;  ana 
3,  the  discontinuance  of  separation  in  Chapel.  J  This  recognition  of 
the  advantages  of  plans  unich  had  been  pursued  in  this  prison  for 
nine  years  will,  no  doubt,  be  satisfactory  to  the  magistrates  under 
whose  authority  they  were  carried  out ;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
they  may  justly  question  the  fairness  of  a  statement  that  *  practically, 
neither  the  deterring  nor  the  reformatory  effects  of  imprisonment 
have  ever  had  a  trial  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  test  their  efficiency. 
excepting  in  the  ease  of  convicts  under  sentence  of  transportation. § 
Surely  the  long  continued  experiment  in  this  prison  has  been  suffi- 
cient, both  as  regards  time  and  scale^  to  afford  a  test  of  its  efficiency. 
Carried  on  simultaneously  with  the  experiments  at  Pentonville  and 
Reading,  its  good  effects  were  as  indisputable  as  they  were  extensive. 
I  have  been  able  to  show,  during  several  succes-sive  years,  that  of  the 
discharged  prisoners  who  returned  to  their  homes,  (m  the  County) 
after  undergoing  the  sentences  of  imprisonment  passed  on  them  at 
the  sessions,  upwards  of  60  per  cent,  havt-  pven  satisfactory  evidence 
of  decided  moral  improvenu'iitj  or  of  complete  and  permanent  re- 
formation.! Atjd  while  thus,  under  Providence,  producing  these 
happy  results,  the  Prkston  System  vaa  not  chargeable  with  con- 
sequences which,  too  often,  attended  the  severer  one.  In  one  year, 
1852,  the  medical  officer  at  Pentonville  reported  cases  of  insanity, 
delusion,  mental  depression,  &c.  &c.,  *  renaering  removal  from  the 
prison  advisable,'  amountinjr,  in  all,  to  twenty-two.^  Upon  no  veca- 
sum  tehatev^  have  we  found  it  necessary — or  even  *  advisirbie* — to  remove 
eUAer  a  goverument  convict  or  one  of  our  ovm  prisoners  for  a  similar 
cause,     1  am  jubti6ed  in  affirming,  therefore,  that  not  only  have  re« 

•  28th  Report,  page  27. 
t  The  separate    stalls,    however,    still    remain    in    the    Chapel  at 

Pentonville. 
X  Keport  of  the  Surrey  or  General  of  Prisons  for  1853,  page  10. 
§  5th  Report  of  the  Surveyor  General  of  Prisons,  page  63. 
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format ory  measures  had  a  sufficient  trial,  here,  bat  that  tbey  hafe 
been-followed  by  results  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  what  ov^tlo 
be  the  main  principle  of  prison  discipline.  The  adoption  and  ezteD- 
bion  of  that  principle  in  preference  to  the  deterring  one,  Ipresiime 
to  recommend  once  more — it  may  be  for  the  last  time.  The  past 
history  of  prison  discipline  is  little  better  than  the  history  of  the 
failures  of  deterring  plans.  Proof  upon  proof  has  been  given  thit 
criminally  disposed  persons  cannot  be  deterred,  i.e.,  they  cannot  be 
restrained  from  crime  merely  by  the  dread  of  punishment :  thet  are 
only  made  more  cunning  and  cautious.  They  have  been  tan^t  to 
fear  punishment  more  than  to  hate  crime ;  and  crime,  therefore,  tfaey 
will  resort  to  whenever  they  can  persuade  themselves— -as  they  almost 
always  can — that  they  shall  escape  its  penalty.  It  is  not  creditable 
to  the  humanity  or  religious  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  it  is  soog^t 
to  deter  criminals  rather  than  to  reform  them, — in  which  it  is  virto- 
ally  declared—*  all  we  have  to  do  with  a  thfef  is  to  inflict  so  much 
pain  upon  him  for  his  oiFence  as  will  save  our  property  from  his  bands 
in  future.'  But  the  Christian  thinks  that  we  have  to  do  something 
more  with  him  ;  that  it  consists  with  true  wis<lom,  no  less  than  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Gospel,  to  attempt  to  save  the  poor  outcwt 
himself,— and  that  it  really  is  of  more  consequence  to  rescue  his  soul 
from  death  than  to  preserve  some  trifle  of  our  property  from  his 
grasp. 

The  advocates  for  deterring  processes  did  not,  perhaps,  reflect 
that — putting  aside  the  question  of  humanity — ^there  was  little/iirwffi 
in  punishing  with  whips,  and  chains,  and  tread  miUs,  and  cranks, 
for  the  non-perform&nce  of  duties  which  had  never  been  properlj 
taught ;  in  taking  vengeance  for  violations  of  the  law  which  are 
notoriously  and  confessedly  generated  in  places  which  the  law 
declines  to  meddle  with.  Society  has  acted  towards  its  criminals  as 
if  they  would  not  be  otherwise — when,  in  fact,  they  scarcely  could 
be  otherwise. 

If  it  be  true— as  I  think  it  is — that  a  Reformatory  Prison  sbonM 
be  regarded  as  a  Moral  Hospital,  what  ought  to  be  the  treatment  of 
the  patients  ?  The  question  may  be  answered  when  their  symptoms 
are  understood :  when  it  is  ascertained  that  gross  ignorance  has  to 
be  enlightened ;  that  hard  hearts  and  thoughts  have  to  be  softened; 
that  the  sparks  of  humanity  and  of  conscience  have  to  be  fanne«l  bj 
the  brealh  of  kindness  ;  and  that  the  dormant  principle  of  Religion 
has  to  be  called  into  life  by  the  earnest  and  judicious  use  of  those 
means  of  Grace  which  a  merciful  Providence  places  within  a  prisoner  s 
reach.  And  though,  at  first,  it  may  seem  out  of  character  to  under- 
take the  curative  process  indicate<l,  in  a  prison — a  place  generally 
regarded  as  consecrated  to  *  the  vengeance  of  the  law,*— -a  little 
reflection  will  convince  us  that  we  have — whether  duty  or  interest 
be  consulted — no  other  choice.  When  the  prisoner  was  at  large* 
society  neglected  to  instruct  him  in  his  duties,  and  he,  consequently, 
did  wrong;*  but  as  society,  nevertheless,   expects  that  he  will  do 


*   It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  of  the  thousands  imprisoned  each  year, 
in  this  County,  only  two  in  a  hundred  can  read  or  write  properly. 
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better  when  he  has  been  in  a  House  of  Corrpctian,  in  order  to  satisf/ 
that  expectation  it  is  necessary  to  f^ive  him  the  instruction  which  had 
hitherto  been  withheld.  When  the  prisoner  was  at  large — whether 
saflTerin^  or  inflicting  suffering — he  was  led  to  believe  that  no  one 
cared  for  him — for  his  own  sake :  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
disabuse  his  mind  on  this  point ;  and,  now  that  he  can  be  got  at^- 
atid  not  under  unfavourable  circumstances — an  attempt  must  be 
made  to  convince  him  that  his  welfare,  here  and  hereafter,  is  really 
desired  and  prayed  for  by  thousands  of  the  very  people  whom^ 
prej\^diced  as  he  was — he  had  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dislike. 
When  at  large,  he  seemed  to  think  that — being  poor,  and  '  no 
scholar* — he  was  not  bound  to  the  performance  of  the  religious  duties 
incumbent  on  the  rich  and  educated.  Here,  again,  the  House  of 
Correction  must  do  its  proper  work.  The  poor  home  heathen — 
whom  neither  the  parish  minister  nor  the  town  missionary  could 
reach — is,  at  last.  Drought  into  contact  with  the  religious  teacher* 
and  may  be  prepared  to  receive  the  message  of  salvation. 

Now  the  treatment  thus  outlined  is  altogether  reformatory.  It 
18  true  that  separation,  order,  and  scrupulous  cleanliness  may  be 
irksome  to  prisoners  of  the  baser  sort,  and  be,  so  far,  to  them« 
deterring  ;  but  by  all  those  who  are  capable  of  moral  and  religious 
amendment,  separation  and  order  are  felt  and  acknowledged  to  be 
reformatory. 

A  few  more  years'  observation  of  the  effects  produced  by  regular 
attendance  at  the  service  of  the  Chapel  adds  to  my  conviction  of  its 
inestimable  value  as  a  reformatory  power.  To  those  who  look  on 
prisoners  either  as  hopeless  reprobates  or  cunning  hypocrites  it  is 
difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  effect  upon  them  of  a 
religious  service,  which  is  made,  as  far  as  the  instruments  emploved 
will  allow,  intelligible,  interesting,  instructive,  and  impressive. 
Convinced  as  I  am,  from  long  continued  observation,  that  the  most 
depraved  may  be  affected  by  a  reverent  feeling  when  brought  into  a 
place  where  everything  around  proclaims,  *  this  is  none  other  than 
the  House  of  God,'  all  means  are  sought  for  giving  due  and  solem- 
nizing effect  to  the  daily  and  Sunday  service  of  the  Chapel.  Since 
I  last  adverted  to  this  part  of  our  discipline,  the  power  of  self 
control  exercised  by  the  prisoners,  during  divine  service,  has  been 
subjected  to  a  test  which  supplies  another  proof  that  men,  supposed 
to  be  altogether  abandoned,  have  within  them  a  germ  of  good, 
endued  with  hopeful  vitality.  When  they  see  that  they  receive 
credit  for  good  feelings,  they  are  willing  to  justify  the  favourable 
opinion,  and  good  feelings  arise.  For  some  years,  a  screen  was 
placed  in  the  Chapel,  which  prevented  the  female  prisoners,  who 
sat  in  a  gallery,  and  the  male  prisoners,  who  sat  below,  from  seeing 
each  other.  As  the  good  effects  of  our  better  discipline  continued 
to  develope  themselves,  it  appeared  to  me  that  this  screen  might  be 
dispensed  with.  It  betokened  mibtrust  and  suspicion,  and  our 
object  was  to  encourage  voluntary  self-restraint  and  willing  reverence. 
The  screen  was,  therefore,  entirely  removed  ;  and  never,  for  a 
moment,  during  the  four  years  that  nave  passed  since  its  removal, 
has  it  seemed  advisable  to  replace  it.     While  dispensing,  however, 
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with  this  mark  of  distrust*  order  and  decorum  are  provided  for,  bj 
causing  the  male  prisoners  to  enter  the  Cbapel  first,  and.  vhentbej 
are  seated — all  facing  the  east, — al Lowing  the  females  to  enter  their 
gallery  at  the  west.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  aenrice  the  females 
depart  first.  Before  better  and  holier  feelings  were  appealed  to  in 
our  system,  the  Chapel  screen  seemed  to  provoke  izsproprielji— 
shufflings  of  the  feet,  factitious  coughs,  *  hems/  and  other  similar 
signals  ;  all  of  which  have  ceased  long  ago  ;  and  no  male  prisoner 
has  ever  yet  heen  seen  to  disappoint  the  confidence  in  hia  sense  of 
propriety  by  turning  his  eyes  towards  the  women's  gaUerj.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  conduct  like  this  is  very  encouragmg  to  every  one 
who  believes  in  the  reformability  of  our  criminals  ;  and  that  it  shows 
how  desirable  it  is  to  discontinue  all  those  unnecessary  and  irritating 
restraints  which  have  been — and  are— -thought  indispensable  to  • 
prison  Chapel.*  When  a  prisoner,  on  entering  hia  Chapel,  finds 
nimself  subjected  to  painful  inconvenience,  caged  up  in  a  separate 
box,  in  which  he  is  compelled  to  stands  during  the  whole  service, 
and  when  the  softening  and  elevating  influencea  of  music  and  psal- 
mody have  no  place  in  that  service.  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  anything 
like  respect  or  affection  for  the  house  of  Qod  will  arise  in  his  mind? 
'Surely  no  good  object  can  possibly  be  attained  by  making  a 
prisoner's  attendance  at  Chapel  instrumental  to  his  punishment  1 
if  it  be  the  carrying  out  of  the  deierring  principle,  may  not  the 
treatment  be  too  successful,  and  the  prisoner,  with  such  experience 
— perhaps  his  only  experience — of  religious  (I)  service,  be  detemd 
from  willingly  participating  in  it  for  the  rest  of  his  life  ?  Upon 
ever^  ground  of  hope  for  a  culprit's  amendment ;  upon  every  ground 
of  pity  for  his  spiritual  wants  ;  upon  every  ground  of  sympatbv  for 
him  as  a  fellow  sinner  who,  perhaps,  never  had  the  means  of  Grace 
placed  within  his  reach  before — 1  would  urge  that  the  ministrations 
of  Religion  cannot  be  made  too  acceptable  to  him— cannot  be  offered 
to  him  too  kindl)r.  Is  it  right  that  a  contrite  spirit  strugglinpf  to 
approach  his  Saviour  should  be  held  back  by  painful  bodily  restraints, 
which  would  seem  intended  to  keep  alive  within  him  the  bitter 
conviction  that  his  fellow  men  will  not  trust  him  even  when  he  longs 
to  kneel  to  God  for  pardon  ?'t  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  express  all 
that  I  feel  and  think  oif  the  subject  of  prison  chapel  service.  That 
it  ought — as  far  as  possible — to  be  instrumental  in  creating  reverence 
and  love  for  the  Lord's  dav  and  for  Divine  Worship  in  those  who 
so  much  need  every  incentive  to  true  Religion, — all  nourishment  ia 

§oodness,  no  one  will  venture  to  dispute :  but  no  one,  either,  can 
are  to  hope  that  anything  like  a  spirit  of  devotion  can  he  fostered 
under  such  circumstances  of  restraint  and  irritation  as  I  have 
mentioned.     It  is  well  worth  considering  by  every  one  who  feels  an 

•  The  **  one  voice"  with  which  our  prisoners  chant  the  responses  of 
the  Communion  service  is  affecting  and  impressive.  An  obeervaai 
witness  of  their  conduct  in  Chapel  would  also  be  struck  with  thesi«W* 
taneous  turning  of  the  leaves  of  their  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books,  an 
indication  of  real  interest  in  the  service, 

t  28th  Report,  page  38. 
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intevest  in  tbe  tveatmonl  of  our  criminals,  or  in  our  Christian 
progresst  that  100,000  offenders  are  discharged  *from  our  prisons 
every  year ;  and  that  it  cannot  hut  be  of  the  highest  moment  to 
themselves,  to  their  families,*  and  to  the  community,  that  they  should 
return  into  the  world  with  a  grateful  and  abiding  remembrance  of 
Sabbath  rest  and  instruction,  rather  than  with  recollections  calcu- 
lated to  inak«  the  very  name  of  Divine  s^vice  hateful. f 

In  nothing  is  the  effect  of  our  i^eformatory  treatment  more  grati- 
fying than  it  is  in  regard  to  the  number  of  prisoners  who  offer  them- 
selves as  communicants,  and  who — al^er  careful  examination^^are 
admitted  to  the  Holy  Table*  Before  the  introduction  of  our  better 
disoiplioe,  I  dare  nut  invite  the  prisoners  to  the  Sacrament,  too 
weU  assured  that  no  motives  better  than  hypocrisy  or  bravado  would 
actuate  any  who  should  present  themselves  ;  while  a  small  number 
who  might  **  truly  repent  them  of  their  sins  and  intend  to  lead  new 
livea,"  were  constrained  by  the  wickedness  of  **  the  men  in  the 
yardi«"  to  coMeal  their  real  ^elings,  and  assume  an  appearance  of 
depravity,  whkih  in  reality*  they  had  not. 

Since  tbe  presentation  of  my  last  Report  the  Holy  Sacrament  has 
been  administered  on  the  usual  occasions  :  the  smallest  number  of 
communicants  has  been  84  and  the  largest  1 174 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  institute  enquiries  relative  to 
the  conduct  of  discharg»ed  pri8oners,-~feeling  satisfied  that  the  in- 
formation on  that  subject,  so  kindly  furnished  for  several  consecu- 
tive ^ears  by  Colonel  Woodford's  police  force,  has  been  sufficient  to 
establish  the  general  UvLth  as  to  tbe  extent  of  the  moral  and  religious 
benefiU  derived  by  prisoners  from  sulvjection  to  our   discipline.     At 

•  Calculating  ft-om  the  rfo/o  furnished  by  the  comniittals  to  this  pri- 
son, these  100,000  offenders  haYC  wives,  husbands,  children,  brothers 
and  sisters,  to  tite  number,  probably,  of  650,000.  Most  of  these  may  be 
influenced,  for  gned  or  evil,  by  the  conduct  and  language  of  their  lately 
•imprisoned  relatives. 

t  As  tbo  reformatovy  discipline  of  a  prison  must,  necessarily,  be  a 
religious  one,  and  must  greatly  depend,  humanly  speaking,  upon  the 
2eal  and  judgment  of  the  Chaplain,  it  is  manifestly  desirable  that  he 
should  be  enabled  to  resort  for  advice  or  support,  when  necessary,  to 
some  one  invested  with  official  authority,  who  has  gained  experience  In 
the  prosecution  of  labours  like  his  own.  Ko  one  can  more  thankfully 
acknowledge  than  1  do  the  great  benefits  which  prison  discipline  has 
derived  from  the  enlightened  efforts  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  with 
regard  to  everything  of  a  secular  character ;  but  remembering  that, 
with  a  single  exception,  they  are  all  military  men,  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  thinking  that,  as  such,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  so  deeply  interested 
in  a  Chaplain's  work — nor  be  so  well  qualified  to  advise  him — as  a 
clerical  Inspector  would  be. 

J  We  have  generally  from  10  to  20  County  Court  debtors  in  omr 
custody,  who  attend  the  Chapel  service  regularly,  and  who  being,  theo- 
retically, of  a  more  respectable  class  than  the  other  prisoners,  are  in»i 
duiged  with  each  other's  society.  Not  one  of  this  comparatively  respect- 
able  body  has  ever  expressed  a  wish  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Any  religious  feeling  which  might  prompt  such  a  wish  is  counteracted 
by  the  association  from  which  1^  oUier  prisoners  are  saved. 
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DO  former  period*  however^  have  I  aocid0isiailff,  been  informed  of  so 
many  instances  of  permanent  reformation  in  persons  who  had  been 
in  our  charge.  One  of  these,  as  narrated  in  the  interesting  lettirof 
a  neighbouring  CIergjman»  I  have  the  g^tification  of  giving  in  tlie 
Appendix  ;  and,  as  an  example  of  the  stability  of  that  ameDdiDent 
of  life,  which,  by  God's  blessing,  may  begin  even  in  the  <*  cold  sbsde^ 
of  a  prison,  1  also,  place  in  the  Appendix  a  short  statement  by  a 
valued  "  operative"  friend,  relating  to  the  J.  G.,  whose  remarkable 
account  of  the  change  produced  by  a  three  months'  imprisoimient 
was  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  my  23rd  Report,  (1946.)* 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  press  considerations  of  eeonoiny 
into  the  arguments  for  a  reformatory  treatment  of  criminalfl.  Bf 
every  one  who  considers  the  subject  in  its  proper  light,  as  a  soeial, 
vital,  and  religious  question  of  &e  greatest  moment,  calculations  as 
to  cost  will  be  little  thought  of.  Neverthelefti,  there  is  a  satisftctm 
in  being  able  to  see  clearly  that — in  prison  discipline  as  in  other 
thing^s-— the  beH  plans  are  thie  cheapest  in  the  end  ;  and,  that  by  «. 
changing  a  vicious  mode  of  dealing  with  criminals,  for  a  rationil  and 
humane  one,  a  saving  of  more  than  ir4000  a  year  has  been  eftetedL 

*'  TICKETS     OF     I.BATS." 

The  lately  adopted  plan  of  liberating  convicts,  before  the  expiratioQ 
of  their  sentences,  with  "  tioketo  of  leave,"  has  raised  an  outcry  for 
which,  I  am  well  assured,  there  has  been  little  oceaaion. 

Careful  enquiry  will  show  that  the  public  has  been  hasty  sad  in- 
reasonable  in  the  matter.  The  experiment  would  be  watched  vith 
more  patience  and  candour  if  it  were  remembered  that  we  oosm' 
send  our  convicts  to  the  Colonies^  as  we  formerly  did  ;t  *Bd  if  it 
were  fully  known  what  the  community  has,  unconsciously,  been  eodor- 
ing  for  many  years  under  the  hulk  «y«/eifil-demoralising  as  that  sys- 
tem was  at  Woolwich— unspeakably  horrible  as  it  was  at  Bermoa. 

My  direct  means  of  observing  the  working  of  the  new  plan  are, 
necessarily,  very  limited  ;  but  what  I  haw  seen  of  it  is  highly  en- 
couraging. 1  believe  that  upwards  of  forty -five  males  sentenced  to 
seven  years*  transportation  at  the  Preston  Sessions,  and  previously 
resident  in  North  Lancashire,  have  returned  lo  their  horaes  on 
tickets  of  leave.  Two  of  these  have  re-entered  the  priaon ;  bot 
neither  of  them  for  offences  of  that  desperate  character  which  the 
alarmed  public  might  expect  to  hear  of.J  With  several  o^r 
'« liberates"— from  Portland,  Dartmoor,  and  Parkhurst-I  have  had 
interesting  and  satisfactory  interviews  ;  and  it  is  only  justice  to  tw 
discipline  of  those  Establishments  to  declare  that  the  appearaaceof 


•  J.  G's  narrative  is  printed  in  the  form  of  a  tract ;  copies  of  vhich 
I  shall  be  glad  to  forward  to  magistrates  who  may  not  be  aWc  to  refff 
to  my  23pd  Report 

t  Western  Australia  still  receives  convicts :  600  embarked  for  that 
place  in  1853. 

I  One  of  them  is  a  poor  weak  minded  rag-gatherer,  re-committed  for 
stealing  rags;  theotlierwas  coininitteU  summarily,  tor  one  month,  oqa 
charge  of  assaulting  his  wife,  who,  during  his  ab&ence,  had  given  hm 
as  he  believes,  too  much  cause  tor  jcuiouKy. 
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the  Hifo  betoliened  a  physical  and  mental  improvement  which  I  was 
little  prepared  to  see,  and  which,  with  respect  to  two  of  them,  I 
should  not  have  thought  possible.  Both  of  those  two — to  my  own 
kaowledge><4ire  now  leading  respectable  lives.* 

While^  however,  I  have  great  confidence  in  the  general  well  work- 
ing'of  the  <'  ticket  of  leave*'  system^  I  cannot  but  doubt  its  applicabi* 
litv  to  eonvicta  who  have  belonged  to  the  habitually,  or  professionally 
criminal  class  of  London,  Liverpool,  or  other  great  towns.  We  have 
had  many  such  men  among  the  Government  convicts  sent  to  us  for 
probationary  discipline ;  and  during  my  intercourse  with  them' I  have 
Men  led  to  believe  that— in  many  instances-^they  desired,  and  in- 
tended, to  forsake  their  evil  course.  But  they  were,  themselves,  sen- 
sible, that  a  return  to  former  scenes  could  only  lead  to  ill.  They 
foresaw  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  avoid  old  associates, 
and  to  escape  the  numerous  temptations  which  would  beset  them. 
Some  of  them  have  entreated  that  I  would  try  **  to  get  them  to  go 
abroad,'*  where,  safe  from  evil,  influences,  they  felt  sure  they  could 
do  well.t  Every  principle  of  justice  and  mercy  requires  that  these 
entreaties  should  be  listened  to. 

The  great  majority  of  provincial  convicts  are  not  systematic  crimin- 
alsy  but  rather  incidental  offenders,  who  have  been  impelled  to  criminal 
acts  under  the  stimulus  of  drink.  When  these  men  are  not  deficient 
IB  understanding,  their  reformation^-humanly  speaking — is  a  compa- 
ratively easy  work.  On  their  liberation  they  obtain  employment 
more  easily  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  are  almost  sure  of  gain 
ing  character  and  comfort,  if  they  will  only  keep  out  of  the  ale  house 
and  beer  shop. 

The  real  gpround  for  apprehension  and  alarm  about  discharged 
criminals  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  1,500  or  1,600  convicts  annn* 
ally  liberated  from  the  admirable  Reformatory  Institutions  at  Port- 
laad^  Dartmoor,  &c.,  but  from  the  70,000  or  80,000  offenders  of  dif. 

*  Another  ticket  of  leave  man,  not  belonging  to  this  part  of  the 
country,  but  who  had  been  nnder  our  care  after  his  conviction  at 
l^ncaster,  called  upon  me,  on  his  way  to  Northumberland.  Disap- 
pointed in  his  first  attempt  to  see  .  me,  he  delayed  his  journey,  and 
eventually  I  Imd  the  satisfaction  of  an  ii^terview  with  him.  His 
whole  demeanour  and  language  were  such  as  to  win  confidence.  In- 
deed, there  was  no  xwssibie  motive  for  imposture  or  hypocrisy. 
Bnpposing  he  might  need  some  little  help  in  his  journey,  I  offered 
it :  bnt  it  was  at  once  declined  with  thanks,  fie  had  been  supplied, 
he  said,  on  leaving  Dartmoor,  with  sufficient  means  of  reaching  his 
destination.  In  all  human  probability  I  >hall  never  see  this  man 
again ;  but  the  impression  he  made  upon  me,  will,  I  hope,  long 
remain. 

t  In  accordance  with  my  earnest  wish,  £.  B,,  who  had  been  a 
most  accomplished  thief,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  man  of  great  obser- 
vation, and  no  inconsiderable  ability,  (v.  Appendix  to  my  28th  Keport) 
was  sent  to  HobarCon.  A  few  days  ago  I  saw  his  name,  and  that  of  an- 
other man  who  had  been  a  member  of  my  prison  congregation,  in  the 
list  of  subscribers  to  the  Patriotic  Fund.  'i*he  Hobarton  newspaper, 
which  contained  the  list,  had  been  sent  by  £«  B.  to  one  of  our  school- 
masters. 
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ferent  classes  and  degrees,  who  are,  everj  jear,  turoed  oat  of  praooi 
ID  which  crime  is  encourag^*d  by  corrupting  associatioo.  There  tre 
more  really  **  dangerous  characters"  discharged  from  such  prisoes, 
in  a  fortnight,  than  could  be  found  amonsr  all  the  "  ticket  of  leav«" 
men  liberated  from  Portland,  Dartmoor, Par khurst,  and  Portsmautb, 
in  a  year. 

KBCBBBITT   VOR  ▲  lCromXAT6ftt    BCttOOl.  IK  «OIITR  LAKCAt^^ 

Although  the  discipline  of  this  prieon  has  put  ao  end  to  the  coo- 
tamiTMCting  association  of  the  "  trial  yard^"  waere^  formeriy,  jom^ 
offenders  received  their  finishing  instructions  in  crime,  and  wett 
enabled  to  concert  future  operations,  it  could  not  work  ie  striottglT 
tn  terrorem  as  to  repress  criminal  inclinations  in  boys  and  girls 
— the  miserable  children  of  drunken  and  proflicato  parents— who 
had  never  been  subjected  to  it.  These  neglected  and  much  to  be 
pitied  creatures,  when  first  apprehended  for  some  petty  theft,  areseot 
into  our  care  for  seven  or  fourteen  days,  or  a  month;  and,  their 
imprisonment  over,  they  return  to  their  homes.  What  homes  ?^ 
Homes  of  vice  and  brutality  !  Homes  cursed  by  drunken  fathers, 
or  unfeeling  step-parents  !  Homes  in  unused  outbuildingSi  stabltt, 
privies*  or  other  similar  shelters,  in  which  orphans  or  childrM 
*'  tamed  out  of  doors"  are  accustomed  to  pass  their  nights.  Ert 
long  the  destitute  child  commits  a  fresh  offence,  and  a  loogtr  ixtf 
prisonment  is  the  penalty.  But  the  discipline  of  both  impHsofl* 
ments  together  is  not  long  enough  to  correct  what  is  evil  is  the 
child  ;  and,  even  if  it  were,  it  could  not  streogtheo  him  against 
the  external  evils  to  which  he  will  be  exposed  from  the  UKunul 
he  leaves  the  prison,  and  which  will  continue  to  act  upon  him, 
until,  after  two  or  three  more  summary  committals,  under  "the 
Juvenile  Act^"  and  then  one  or  two  convictions  at  the  sessioiis,  be 
is  quite  ripe  for  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude.  Now  if^  at  the 
outset,  instead  of  considering  only  the  "  trifling  offence'*  which  tbii 
ehiki  baa  committed,  and  passing  a  '*  suitable'*  sentence  for  iu 
(seyen,  ten,  or  fourteen  days)  the  condition  of  the  offender  hmelf 
were  em^uired  into — his  mental,  moral,  and  domestic  condition,— 
it  would  be  soon  discovered  that  he  was  destitute  of  almost  every- 
thing which  should  distinguished  the  child  of  a  civilized  Chrittiso 
fV'om  the  child  of  a  heathen  savage :  and,  if  the  child  were  thought 
of  more  consequence  than  his  "  slight"  offence,  it  would  be  deemed 
right  to  place  him  under  corrective  treatment  for  such  a  lefigth  oT 
time  as  would  suffice  for  his  proper  religious  and  indostrial  tmis- 
log,  and  would  enable  him  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood  and  a  good 
name.  But,  it  may  be  objected,  this  would  be  a  long  and  ex« 
pensive  process.  The  expence  must  be  defrayed  by  the  "  worse 
than  nn  infl4'/1"  |»areT\t ;  and  if  his  vir^s  have  brought  hi m  to  att*l^ 
which  di*i*%lfles  linn  from  the  fulfil mt?nt  of  tlie  duty,  Ciirreotiu&*i  s^J** 
pfnal  cmisoquenots  should  he  itnposod  upon  biiu  ;  and  iociEt|  ftio** 
take  charge  of  his  chiM  ;  fully  aisureil  that — setting  aside  the  watwr 
of  Christian  duty — it  would  bt?  soLiud  economy  to  do  jjOi  Th*r)'*i< 
will  cost  much  less  by  a  few  year**  proper  training  Ibio  he  wo"*^  ^1 
a  few  years  of  alternate  imprisonment  and  crime. 


But  t!)e  religious  and  industrial  training  required  in  such  a  case 
«S  the  one  now  supposed  cannot  be  given  in  pmon.  Certainly  not. 
A  reformatory  prison,  such  as  this,  can  provide,  and  has  provided,  in 
MVerai  kuridred  inslancesj  permanent  correction  for  boys  who  had 
momentarily  gone  astray,  out  who,  when  restored  to  liberty,  w«re 
also  restored  to  homes  where  kindness  and  good  example  were  not 
wanting.  But  no  prison  can  be  adapted  to  boys  who  may  reqnire 
perhaps  years  of  industrial  and  moral  discijpUne.  The  personal 
restraints  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  a  prison  render  its 
discipline  inapplicable  to  growing  boys  beyond  a  certain  period  of 
time.     The  only  place  for  them  is  the  Reformatory  School. 

The  table  and  obserFations  at  pago  Ixxix,  show  that,  comparatively 
exempt  as  we  are  from  Youthful  crime  and  destitution,  there  is  still 
an  amount^of  both  which  points  to  the  necessity  for  establishing  a 
Reformatory  School  in  North  Lancashire.  Tbat  necessity,  indeed, 
is  becoming  more  and  more  undeniable.  There  are,  at  this  moment, 
three  children  awaiting  trial  at  the  sessions  for  offences  which  are, 
in  reality,  burglaries !  burglaries  effected  with  a  degree  of  coolness, 
skill,  and  resolution  which  old  and  practised  thieves  might  envy. 
Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  one  of  these  child-bur^Iars  is  not  yet  9 
years  old !  His  story,  as  he  tells  it,  is  this :— "  My  mother  is  dead : 
I  do  not  remember  her.  My  father  often  got  drunk :  he  used  to 
lick  us  with  a  rope :  he  used  to  bring  women  into  the  house-^drink- 
ing — on  Saturday  nights.  My  father  married  again  about  two 
tears  ago :  he  sold  all  the  furniture  and  left  us.  ...  I  have 
broken  into  two  houses,  The  first  was  on  a  Sunday  morning  about 
five  o'clock.  I  had  been  sleeping  in  the  stable  all  night.  In  the 
morning  I  got  into  the  house  through  the  cellar.  I  went  up  stairs 
and  got  into  the  bedroom,  where  there  was  a  man  and  his  two  sons 
in  bed.  I  took  his  trousers  into  the  cellar,  and  found  some  copper 
and  sil?er.  I  left  the  trousers  on  the  cellar  steps.  Some  lads  got 
all  the  money  from  me  but  half  a-  crown.  I  was  not  put.  up  to  do 
this  by  any  one.  Four  days  after,  I  broke  into  another  house.  I 
got  in  through  the  back  door  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night:  I  went 
Qp  stairs  into  the  man's  bedroom,  and  took  13s.  6d«  from  his 
trousers  pocket.  I  bought  something  to  eat  with  the  mone^.  I 
slept  out  every  night,  and  played  about  all  day.  I  have  four  sisters 
and  a  brother  ;  and  I  am  the  youngest  but  one." 

The  two  other  young  burglars  are  respectively  13  and  14  years 
old,  and  are  charged  with  the  same  offence — breaking  into  a  flour 
mill.  They  effected  tHeir  entrance  by  cutting  out  a  pane  of  glass 
from  a  window.  The  younger  boy  says': — **Both  my  parents  are 
living.     I  cannrt  read.     My  father  seldom  misses  getting  drunk 

once  or  twice  a  week I  have  often  been  to  the  Albion 

Singing  Boom :  my  father  does  not  look  after  me."  The  third 
child's  account  is  very  short.  He  describes  the  way  in  which  the 
robbery  was  effected,  and  then  says : — "  I  have  a  stepfather  :  he  gets 
drank  sometimes :  he  sent  me  to  school :  he  used  to  go  to  Church, 
bat  he  has  given  over  going  for  about  four  years." 

In  February,  1854,  an  outcast  child  of  U  years  old,  who,  with  an 
older  brother,  had  been  repeatedly  convicted,  completed  an  imprison* 
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ment  of  twelve  months,  and  was  removed  to  the  Kingswood  Refor- 
matory, near  Bristol,  an  Institution  of  which  Miss  Carpenter  was, 
mainly,  the  founder.  The  poor  child's  deplorable  history  was  well 
known  to  that  benevolent  lady  ;  and  it  was  at  her  earnest  wish  that 
he  was  sent  to  Kingswood.  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  kiodQess 
of  his  benefactress  has  not  been  thrown  away. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  la^t  November,  a  meeting  was  held  in 
Bristol,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  appeal  for  the  Kings- 
wood  Reformatory,  so  well  known  as  the  Institution  founded  bjf 
Mr.  Russell  Scott,  and  by  our  ever  honored  friend,  Miss  Mary 
Carpenter.  The  following  Report  of  the  Meeting,  which  ve 
insert  from  The  BrutolMercurj/^  of  Saturday,  November  17th, 
is  most  interesting  :  it  shows  too  that  we  have  volunteers  in 
the  quiet  walks  of  home  life,  soldiers  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
whose  self-denial  and  self-forgetfulness  would  bear  oomparisun 
with  the  heroic,  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  the  solcliers  of  freedom 
and  right :  the  facts  referring  to  Mr.  Bengough,  and  related  by 
Mn  Stanley,  are  certainly  worthy  the  highest  praise,  the  warmest 
admiration  :^ 

KINGSWOOD  REFORMATORY  SCHOOL. 

An  interesting  and  important  meeting  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in- 
terested in  the  reformation  of  juvenile  criminals,  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day, in  the  theatre  of  the  Philosophical  Institation,  Park-street,  for 
the  purposs  of  making  an  appeal  to  the  benevolence  of  the  neigbboor- 
hood  on  behalf  of  the  Reformatory  Institution,  founded  by  the  phi- 
lanthropy of  Miss  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Russell  Scott,  at  Kingswood. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  W.  Miles,  Esq.  M.P.  for  East  Somerset, 
and  amongst  those  present  we  observed  the  Right  VVorshipfiil  the 
Mayor,  J,  Vining,  Es^.,  W.  H.  O.  Langton,  Esq.  M.P.,  the  Very 
Bev.  the  Dean  of  Bristol,  Sir  A.  Elton,  Bart.,  Sir  J.  Eardler  Wil- 
mot,  Bart.,  C.  W.  Hoskyns,  Esq.,  High-Sheriff  of  Warwickshire, 
Parnell  B.  Purnell,  Esq^  of  Stancombe-park,  B.  Baker,  Esq.,  of 
Hardwicke  Court,  Capt,  Bengough,  the  Rev.  Canon  MoseW,  Her. 
Canon  Oirdlestone,  Rev.  D.  Cooper,  Rev.  D.  L.  Cousins,  Bev.  G. 
Armstrong,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  James,  Dr.  Wallis,  l^r.  Budd,  B.  L«>- 
nard,  R.  Charleton,  O.  Thomas,  J.  N.  Sanders,  D.  Burges,  junr. 
R.  P.  King,  W.  Nabh,  J.  Livett,  W.  Sanders^  H.  Holland,  £.Min. 
&c.  The  Proceedings  occupied  between  three  and  four  hoars,  but  the 
pressure  on  our  space  compels  us  to  confine  our  report  to  the  more 
practical  portions.  Mr.  Commissioner  Hill  was  prevented  from 
attending  by  illness. 

The  Chairman,  after  expressing  the  gratification  he  derived  from 
seeing  himself  surrounded  by  so  influential  an  assemblage,  said  whes 
they  considered  the  mass  of  juvenile  crime,  of  ignorance  and  deprs* 
vity  which  existed  in  the  country,  and  which  was  manifested  at  ever; 
age,  from  the  cradle  almost  up  to  sixteen,  it  became  thedutj  of  everj 
Christian  man  to  do  all  that  he  could  in  order  to  dissipate  as  much 
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aa  possible  the  mists  of  ignorance,  and  reform  those  who  had  erred 
from  the  ways  of  right -doing,  and  who  had  become^  as  it  were,  the 
very  satellites  of  sin,  (hear).  It  was  his  good  fortune  in  1852  and  3 
to  sit  upon  two  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  that 
subject,  and  he  was  then  enabled  to  enter,  not  only  upon  the  extent 
of  depravity  which  existed  throughout  this  country,  out  also  to  in- 
quire into  the  workings  of  the  institutions  which  existed  in  other 
countries  for  the  prevention  of  juvenile^  crime*  From  what  he  heaid 
he  was  satisfied  that  England  had  been  too  backward  on  the  question, 
and  that  it  was  high  time  that  not  only  the  state  but  individuals 
should  take  it  up  in  earnest.  The  Chairman  here  quoted  from  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Hill,  as  given  before  the  Committee, 
a  description  of  the  class  which  furnished  the  juvenile  criminal  popu- 
lation, and  paid  a  merited  tribute  to  that  learned  gentleman  for 
the  many  years'  interest  which  he  had  evinced  on  their  behalf.  He 
continued — He  (the  chairman),  did  not  think  there  was  generally 
known  the  number  of  committals  annually  made  by  the  tribunals  of 
the  country,  and  the  number  of  recommittals  of  the  same  offenders. 
He  found  that  after  the  committal  of  a  juvenile  offender  to  prison, 
there  was  little  hope  of  his  reformation,  (hear).  There  were  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  separation,  and  difficulties,  too,  of  management, 
for  the  child  wanted  kindness  and  sympathy,  which  could  not  be 
^iven  him  in  gaol,  and  according  to  his  experience  the  younpr  offender 
generally  came  out  of  prison  worse  than  when  he  went  in.  He  would 
now  loot  at  the  numbers  of  children  annually  convicted.  Take  the 
six  years  from  1846  to  1851  inclusive.  There  were  convicted  at 
assizes  and  quarter  sessions,  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  1023 
males,  and  156  females  ;  above  twelve  years  and  under  fourteen  years, 
2444  males,  416  females ;  from  14  up  to  17  years,  11,294  males,  2258 
females  ;  making  a  total  of  17,622.  He  found  that  there  were  sum* 
marily  convicted  during  the  same  period  7633,  under  12  years,  1288 
from  12  to  14  years,  and  3509  between  14  and   17  years,  making  a 

fraud  total  of  73,144  children  who  had  passed  through  our  gaols  or 
ouses  of  correction,  and  giving  an  annual  average  of  12,190.  Now 
he  moved  only  last  session  for  a  return  of  all  the  Reformatory  schools 
throughout  England,  and  the  numbers  they  were  capable  of  contain- 
ing. The  only  school  not  included  in  the  return  was  that  at  Bedhill. 
He  was  sorry  to  say  that  all  the  certificated  schools  in  England  would 
only  contain  420  children,  (hear),  and  taking  the  number  of  Bedhill 
at  200,  the  entire  accommodation  would  only  reach  620.  The  chair- 
man then  referred  to  the  two  acts  of  parliament  passed  in  relation  to 
Reformatory  schools,  by  which  judges  of  assize  and  chairmen  of 
quarter  sessions  were  empowered  to  commit  to  those  schools  for,  as  the 
shortest  period,  two  years  ;  and  before  having  done  with  the  crimi* 
nal  statistics,  he  would  tell  them  the  number  of  recommittals,  for 
from  the  general  average  something  would  of  course  have  to  be  de- 
ducted on  that  account.  The  number  of  recommittals  in  1849 
were — once  recommitted,  males,  1886 ;  females,  259  ;  total,  2125. 
Twice,  males, 821, females,  122,  total,  943;  thrice,  males,  423,  females, 
61  ;  total,  484  ;  four  times  and  upwards,  males,  670,  females,  91, 
total  761,  making  a  total  of  males  and  females  recommitted  one  or 
more  times,  4313.      He  had  thus  given  them  as  short  a  statement  as 
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he  eoold  mi  the  position  of  juvenile  crime  in  the  oountry,  and  he  re- 
gretted,  ivhen  he  considered  its  magi^tnde,  that  the  goTernment  bid 
not  carried  out  the  recommendations  of  the  committee.  The  con- 
mittee  recommended  that  there  should  he  three  classes  of  reformatorj 
sehook  e»tabiuhed :  irst,  a  highly  penal  school,  and  his  own  opinion 
was,  that  for  the  first  class,  that  at  Parkharst  would  be  found  suffi. 
cient;  second,  schools  which  should  take  juveniles  convicted  tt 
assises  and  quarter  sessions,  to  be  supported  hy  the  govemoieat 
partly,  and  in  part  by  county  rates,  thus  going  on  the  prineiple  thst 
the  county  m  which  the  crime  was  committed  should  pay  towards 
the  support  of  the  criminal ;  and  third,  a  class  of  schools  to  which 
children  charged  with  some  venial  offence,  and  bronght  before  the 
magistrates  might  be  committed,  such  schools  to  be  supported  by 
voluntary  benevolence,  with  some  slight  assistance  from  the  govern, 
ment  Now  they  had  a  school  of  the  first  class,  they  had  a  few  of 
the  third  class,  but  they  were  wholly  deficient  as  to  the  second  class. 
He  hoped  that  the  government  might  even  yet  be  induced  to  take  the 
nuit4er  up,  and  that  by  and  by  they  would  have  unions  of  counties 
and  sufficient  schools  of  the  second  class.  He  had  now  to  appeal 
to  them  on  behalf  of  the  third  ckiss,  and  to  ask  them,  now  that 
they  had  assisted  the  poor  man  to  educate  his  children  and  bring 
them  up  in  honest  industry,  to  look  a  little  lower,  to  the  poor 
criminal  children,  and  to  assist  those  who  had  already  estab- 
lished  schools  for  their  reformation,  and  to  whom  society  eould 
not  feel  too  much  indebted.  He  asked  them  to  aid  in  making  Kings, 
wood  school  what  it  should  be,  so  that  those  who  went  there  tinged 
with  vice,  they  might  hope  to  bring  forth  better  members  of  society, 
(cheers).  The  chairman  then  adverted  to  what  had  been  done 
during  the  last  sixty  years  by  the  Philanthropic  Society,  which  society 
be  regarded  as  the  originator  of  che  reclamatory  effort,  and  retA 
from  a  statistical  return  by  Mr.  Sydney  Turner,  to  show  what  had 
been  done  since  in  1849  it  altered  its  system  by  taking  a  large  farm 
at  Highgate  ;  since  April  1849  there  were  admitted  to  the  institution 
816  children,  and  629  had  been  discharged  from  it,  so  that  the  pre- 
sent number  was  187.  Of  the  629  dis^arged,  402  were  sent  out  ss 
emigrants  to  the  colonies,  chiefly  to  New  Brttnswick,  where  there 
were  at  present  60  of  thein.  During  the  last  three  months  the  admis- 
sions had  numbered  40,  and  the  discharges  62.  Of  those  discharged 
85  had  been  as^sted  to  emigrate,  12  had  been  provided  with  employ- 
ment, of  whom  only  one  had  turned  out  badly,  while  d  others  had ' 
been  sent  away  as  incorrigible.  Thus,  out  of  52  criminal  children, 
no  less  than  46  had  been  reformed  through  the  exertions  of  the 
society.  The  chairman  then  referred  to  the  all  importance  of 
efficient  superintendence,  and  glanced  at  the  institutions  at  Hanibro 
and  Met  tray,  referring  also,  to  the  necessity  for  making  Christian 
instruction  the  foundation  of  moral  improvement.  He  adverted  to 
the  distinguished  philanthropic  exertions  of  Miss  Carpenter,  and 
concluded  by  earnestly  appealing  to  his  hearers  to  aid  the  Kingswood 
school,  so  as  to  enable  its  promoters  to  keep  from  100  to  150  chil- 
dren (hear). 

Mr.  Stanley  read  a  report  from  the  committee,  from  which  it  ap* 
peared  that  the  Kingswood  reformatory  school  was  founded  by  Miss 
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Ourpeoter  and  Mr.  Bussell  Scott,  in  1852,  as  an  asylum  for  young 
persons  who  either  had  become  ameuable  to  the  law,  or  were  evi- 
dently about  to  fall  into  crime.  The  education  and  trainiog  in  the 
school  were  directed  to  extirpate  acquired  habits  of  idleness  and 
Ticey  and  to  replace  them  by  babiu  of  industry,  and  a  sense  of  moral 
responsibility,  entisting  tbewill  of  the  children  in  the  work  of  their 
reform.  The  means  employed  were  daily  practical  religious  in- 
struotion,  based  on  the  holy  scriptures  j  a  6rm  but  kind  moral  in- 
flneiice,  agricultural  and  other  industrisi  training,  and  the  simpler 
elements  of  general  education.  The  premises  erected  by  Mr.  Wesley 
having  been  purchased,  a  master  and  mistress  were  found,  and  Mr. 
Scott  and  Miss  Carpenter  superintended  the  management ;  the  sup- 
port  of  the  institution  being  derived  from  donations  and  subscrip- 
tions. During  the  first  sixteen  moi>ths  there  were  received  27  boys 
and  13  girls.  Four  of  the  girls  being  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
under  conditional  pardon,  could  be  detained,  but  beyond  those  there 
was,  till  the  middle  of  1864,  no  power  of  detention.  After  statinf^* 
the  provisions  of  the  act :  under  the  powers  of  whieh  the  school 
was  certified,  the  report  stated  that  it  being  deemed  undesirable  to 
bave  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  school,  the  girls,  in  November  1854, 
were  removed  to  a  school  opened  by  Miss  Carpenter,  at  the  Red 
I^odge,  and  in  which  there  were  now  22  girls.  The  Kingswood 
school  was  increased  to  its  present  number,  40  boys  (the  most  that 
the  present  staff  and  funds  will  admit  of).  Of  these  29  were  under 
the  provisions  of  the  new  law,  and  the  remainder  received  from 
friends,  but  with  no  payment.  Almost  all  the  boys  had  been  ar~ 
rai^ned  at  the  criminal  bar.  Miss  Carpenter's  serious  illness  in  the 
aprmg,  and  the  approaching  departure  of  Mr.  Scott  fVom  England, 
rendered  a  change  in  the  management  necessary,  and  a  manager  was 
found  in  Mr.  Frere,  a  gentleman  who  held  a  high  otfice  in  India, 
and  was  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  but  was  now  obliged  to  return. 
The  present  state  of  the  school  was  thus  described  : — The  premises 
consisted  of  a  building  in  a  healthy  locality,  capable  of  lodging  120 
or  more  ho^if  with  lar^  play-ground,  and  10  or  11  acres  of  land  ; 
40  boys  were  engaged  in  field  hfchour,  and  gardening  under  a  gar- 
dener, and  at  shoemaking  and  tailoring,  and  they  were  instruct- 
ed in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  scriptural  knowledge. 
The  annual  expense  of  40  boys  was  not  less  than  about  £950.  The 
incomes  were,  from  the  Government,  £575  ;  from  annual  subscrip- 
tions, about  £200  ;  leaving  a  deficiency  of  about  £200.  Many  do- 
nations,  &c.,  were  derived  from  persons  at  a  distance,  and  the  open- 
ing  of  schools  in  other  districts  would  probably  diminish  the  amount. 
The  object  of  the  present  appeal  was  not  to  set  up  a  school,  for  it 
existed,  nor  to  pay  off  a  deflciency,  for  it  had  been  supplied  by  Mr. 
Scott ;  it  was  with  a  view  to  future  good.  A  most  important'  want 
had  been  most  unexpectedly  and  generously  supplied  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Bengough,  widely  known  as  coadjutor  with  Mr.  Baker  in  the  Re- 
formatory institution  at  Hardwieke  Court,  who  had  volunteered  to 
reside  near  Kingswood  and  superintend  the  school.  The  Committee 
felt  that  conduct  so  generous  should  be  an  encouragement  to  all. 

C.  W.  Hoskyns,  JEsq.,  High  Sheriff  of  Warwickshire,  proposed 
the  first  resolution — **  That  a  large   portion  of  youthful  offenders 
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against  the  law  are  brought  up  in  habits  of  idleness  and  vice,  with 
little  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  strangers  to  the  influence  of 
kindness  and  family  affection  ;  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  reform- 
ing such  offenders  it  is  highly  important  that  schools  should  be  insti- 
tuted, where  they  may  be  trained  to  habits  of  regular  laboar  in 
agriculture  and  other  employments,  with  elementary  mental  instruc 
tions,  under  moral  and  religious  care."  Th«>  speaker  expressed  the 
readiness  with  which,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  committee,  he  bail 
attended  the  meeting,  and  by  which  be  said  be  had  only  reciprocated 
the  kindness  of  Miss  Carpenter,  whose  name  as  a  genuine  philan- 
thropist  was  known  throughout  England.  The  resolution,  he  said, 
was  so  admirably  framed,  that  without  need  of  illustration  it  declared 
the  whole  question.  The  High  Sheriff  touched  upon  various  points 
referred  to  in  it,  arguing  that  society  had  failed  in  its  duty  towards 
the  neglected  children  of  crime,  who  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
responsible  agents,  and  that  reformatory  schools  afforded  the  troe 
means  of  reclamation.  By  a  calculation  made  by  a  gentleman  deeply 
versed  in  the  statistics  of  crime,  it  was  shown  that  the  number  of 
incurables  did  not  exceed  1  in  100.  But  as  even  that  single  black 
sheep  might,  in  a  gaol,  influence  the  whole  number,  the  true  policy 
was  to  keep  the  99  beyond  his  reach.  The  speaker  combated  the 
idea  that  they  were  making  reformatory  schools  too  attractive,  and 
advocated  the  employment  in  agriculture  as  the  description  of  in- 
dustry most  suitable. 

Sir  Eardley  W  ilmott,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  it  was  a 
melancholy  thmg  that  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  surrounded  as 
they  were  by  all  the  evidences  of  civilization  and  refinement,  tbey 
should  have  to  embody  in  a  resolution  the  declarations  which  that 
under  consideration  contained.  He  considered  that  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  country,  the  instruments  of  all  their  wealth  and  all  their 
greatness,  had  a  right  to  call  on  the  state  to  give  them  a  greater  degree 
of  moral  and  religious  education.  It  was  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  so  little  progress  hud  been  made.  He  did  not  know  whether  it 
was  that  their  party  contentions  or  sectarian  bickerings  (hear)  had 
hitherto  interfered  with  the  current  of  humanity,  but  the  disease 
existed,  and  they  were  called  upon  to  administer  a  medicine.  The 
learned  baronet  then  referred  to  an  experiment  upon  the  reforma- 
tory system,  which  had  been  tried  for  thirty-six  years  by  the  magis- 
trates of  Warwickshire  at  Stretton-on-l>unsmore,  and  where  tney 
had  found  that  the  influence  of  kindness  on  the  human  heart  was  all- 
powerful.  The  statistics  of  that  institution  ;>roved  that,  beyond  all 
others,  agricultural  employment  was  that  which  was  most  efficacious. 
Whether  it  was  that  out-of-door  exercise  assisted  the  teacher  by  ex- 
panding the  faculties,  or  whether  that  it  was  desirable  that  the 
children  should  not  be  congregated  with  others  in  rooms,  he  could 
not  say  ;  but  certain  it  was  that  out-of-door  agricultnral  employ- 
ment did  a  great  deal  more  towards  reformation  than  any  other 
description.  An  important  question  was,  at  whose  expense  was  the 
reformatory  system  to  be  carried  on  ?  He  concurred  with  the  chair- 
man  that  they  could  not  expect  private  benevolence  to  carry  it  out 
in  the  way  in  which  it  was  required  in  this  country.      If  it  was  not 
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made  a  part  of  the  national  institutions  it  would  be  hopeless  to  pro- 
ceed (cheers).  From  1818  till  March  1864  did  the  magistrates  of 
Warwickshire  go  on  endeavouring  to  bring  their  institution  under 
the  notice  of  government,  but  all  in'  vain  until  the  day  before  it 
closed.  The  government  did  then  offer  to  dole  out  a  small  pittance, 
but  it  was  too  late  ;  the  institution  died  the  next  daj.  Sir  Eardley 
went  on  to  state  that  in  1829  an  act  of  parliament,  embodying  the 
spirit  of  the  resolution,  was  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  which  his 
late  father  was  a  member.  He  criticized  the  two  present  acts  of 
parliament,  complaining  of  the  clause  which  compelled  magistrates, 
Jbefore  they  could  send  children  to  the  reformatory  school,  to  commit 
them  for  n)urteen  days,  and  also  of  that  which  made  the  minimum 
term  to  be  spent  in  the  school  two  years.  He  said  the  real  object 
should  be  to  stand  at  the  prison  door  and  prevent  the  poor  children 
from  entering  and  being  contaminated  there,  and  added  that  the  ex- 
perience of  Stretton  showed  that  a  few  months  would  generally  dis- 
close whether  a  child  could  be  reclaimed.  The  clause  enabling  the 
authorities  to  compel  the  parents  of  children  to  contribute  not  ex- 
ceeding OS.  per  week  towards  a  child's  maintenance  in  the  school, 
would  also,  he  considered,  be  inoperative.  The  learned  baronet 
dwelt  with  much  eloquence  on  the  duty  which  society  had  had  cast 
upon  it ;  and  appealed  to  the  acknowled;i(ed  munificence  of  the  citi* 
zens  of  Bristol,  and  he  concluded  by  inviting  Mr.  Langton  to  co- 
operate with  the  chairman  in  procuring  such  an  act  o{  parliament 
as  would  enable  them  effectually  to  reform  their  youthful  criminals. 

Mr.  George  Thomas  supported  the  resolution  in  an  able  address. 
He  said  it  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  they  should  have  left  to  the 
present  day  so  important  a  matter,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  they 
were  now  going  to  effectually  grapple  with  the  evil,  He  was  proud 
to  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  meeting,  and  begged  to  express  his 
obligations  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  promoted  tlie  movement,  and 
especially  to  that  truly  benevolent  and  Ciiristian  lady  who  had  labour- 
ed in  it,  he  feared,  much  beyond  her  strength.  Mr.  Tliomas  went 
on  to  argue  that  whilst  they  reformed  their  criminal  population  they 
ought  not  to  increase  their  number ;  he  quoted  from  Mr.  Sydney 
Turner  to  show  that  much  vice  resulted  from  the  penny  theatre,  the 
dancing  saloons  and  the  low  lodging-houses,  those  fruitful  abettors 
of,  crime,  and  he  added  his  own  opinion  that  the  publichouse,  the 
beer  shop,  and  the  gin  palace  should  also  be  included.  The  speaker 
instanced  the  rflhit  doings  in  Hydepark  as  showing  the  degraded 
state  of  the  lowe^st  classes,  and  said  he  looked  upon  those  proceedings 
as  a  disgrace  to  England.  After  referring  to  the  history  of  Eliza- 
beth Fry*s  visits  to  the  gaols  of  England,  as  showing  what  might  be 
done  with  a  little  kindness,  even  amongst  the  most  criminal  classes, 
he  concluded  by  saving  that  as  our  laws  had  hitherto  been  severe  he 
hoped  that  we  were  now  entering  on  a  better  system. 

The  resolution  having  been  adopted  nem.  con,. 

The  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor  rose  to  propose  '•  That  this 
meeting  considers  the  reformatory  school  at  Kingswood,  near  Bristol, 
worthy  of  public  support  as  a  means  of  accomplising  the  foregoing 
most  desirable  objects."    He  said  he  could  not  oonceive  that  any 
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object  of  deeper  interest  or  greater  importance  could  come  before 
him  during  his  year  of  office.  The  citizens  of  Bristol  were  deeplj 
indebted  to  the  benevolent  lady  (Miss  Carpenter)  » ho  had  evinced 
such  a  lively  interest  in  the  wretched  class  for  whose  welfare  tbey 
were  assembled,  and  who  had  done  so  much  for  them.  When  be 
looked  at  the  difficulties  by  which  the  question  was  beset  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  to  carry  it  out ;  and  they  owed  therefore  the  deeper 
obligations  to  those  whose  philanthropic  exertions  had  accomplished 
so  much  good.  He  thought  it  impossible  that  the  city  of  Bristol 
could  refuse  the  supplicated  help,  nay  he  hoped  that  it  would  take 
the  lead  as  it  had  done  for  the  promotion  of  other  good  objects. 
After  referring  to  a  painful  case  of  a  young  girl  who  had  been  broogbt 
before  him  on  the  bench,  the  Mayor  said  he  hoped  by  the  inflaeoce 
of  his  office  that  he  might  do  good  for  the  society,  and  he  coald 
assure  them  that  every  one  who  could  enter  into  his  feelings  woald 
gladly  lend  it  aid. 

Sir  Arthur  II.  Elton  seconded  the  resolution  in  an  eloquent  speech, 
in  which  he  referred  to  an  advantage  which  a  private  asylum  mast 
possess  over  any  strictly  government  establishmenty  viz.,  in  the  pos- 
session of  that  earnest  principle  of  christian  love  which  was  so  inflaeo. 
tial  in  touching  the  hearts  and  reaching  the  minds  of  the  poor 
creatures.  He  was  glad  to  hear  from  Miss  Carpenter's  own  lips  that 
there  were  in  her  school  some  whom  the  raasistrates  of  Bristol  had 
sent  there,  and  who  were  supposed  to  be  hardened  criminals,  and  be 
hoped  now  that  the  chief  magistrate  had  given  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
cause,  that  more  idle  children  would  be  taken  out  of  the  streets. 
There  had  been  received  into  the  school  from  Bristol  twenty  hoys, 
of  whom  four  only  were  under  legal  detention.  Two  of  the  fow 
were  now  at  Kings  wood,  each  wan  without  a  father,  one  had  a  mother 
in  gaol,  and  each  had  a  younger  brother  about  the  streets,  probably 
maintaining  themselves  by  pilfering.  Surely  such  cases  as  those' ap- 
pealed to  their  sympathies,  and  told  them  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
do  what  they  could  to  correct  the  evil.  Sir  Arthur  spoke  at  some 
length,  enforcing  the  importance  of  the  principle  of  making  the 
parents  contribute  towards  the  support  of  their  children.  He  quoted 
Franklin's  opinion,  that  the  Chinese  did  wisely  in  conferring  honour 
on  the  parents  of  their  great  men,  instead  of  on  the  men  themselves, 
and  expressed  his  own  view  that  much  of  the  good  or  evil  of  society 
depended  on  the  discharge  of  the  parental  duty.     ^ 

Captain  Bengough,  in  supporting  the  resolu4ll,  expressed  bis 
opinion  that  the  great  cause  of  children  going  wrong  was  not  any 
inherent  vice,  but  their  being  exposed  to  the  influence  of  bad  habits. 
He  gave  some  statistics  of  the  Kingswood  school.  45  boys  were 
received  before  the  3 1st  of  December,  1854,  of  whom  8  only  were 
under  legal  detention.  Of  the  45  there  remained  in  the  school  in  a 
promising  condition,  14 ;  sent  to  another  school  for  frequently  abscond- 
mg,  3 ;  restored  with  a  good  character  to  respectable  friends,  8 ; 
emigrating  with  good  characters  (3  of  them  Bristol  boys),  8 ;  main- 
taining themselves  by  work  in  Bristol,  5  ;  re-joining  bis  old  asso- 
ciates, having  been  only  six  months  in  the  school,  I  ;  sent  to  sea,  but 
relapsed  afterwards  into  pilfering  habits,  I  ;  absconded  after  a  few 
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months,  and  again  fallen  into  crime,  4.  The  condition  of  the  4  who 
could  not  be  retained  in  the  school,  showed  what  would  have  been 
the  condition  of  the  greater  proportion  of  the  45,  if  they  had  not  been 
cftred  for.  One  of  the  4  had  been  transported^  another  awaited  that 
fate  in  gaol,,  and  a  third,  since  he  absconded,  had  completed  his 
tenth  imprisonment.  One  boy  in  the  school  had  been  sent  there 
from  the  Saltley  reformatory  school,  for  which  he  was  too  young. 
He  had  been  fifteen  times  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  he  was  thus 
described  by  the  master  at  Saltley  : — **  He  is  the  worst  specimen  of 
human  nature  I  ever  met  with  ;  he  is  a  devil  incarnate;  conflagra^ 
tion  and  destruction  are  his  element ;  he  has  set  fire  to  our  own 
premises."  He  w&%  now,  after  two  and  a-half  years,  a  docile  boy« 
particularly  affectionate,  worked  well»  and  showed  no  disposition  to 
thieve.  Another  boy,  sent  to  the  school  at  twelve  years  old,  after 
various  imprisonments,  had  emigrated  under  Mrs.  Chisbolm  with  a 
rood  character.  A  third,  who  had  been  trained  to  thieving  by  hsa 
atber,  and  whose  two  elder  brothers  were  transported,  bad  also  be- 
come a  completely  changed  character,  and  had  emigrated  (the  speaker 
exhibited  a  neatly -made  workbox  of  his  construction).  Cant.  Ben- 
gough  asked,  hearing  such  good  results,  whether  any  one  could  doubt 
what  was  their  duty  ?  and  ne  then  went  on  to  show  the  necessity  for 
pecuniary  support.  Even  in  the  cases  where  5s.  was  paid  by  govern- 
ment, the  amount  was  insufficient,  and  when  it  was  considered  that 
five  Bristol  boys  bad  been  sent  out  at  a  cost  of  £10  each,  surely  there 
was  a  claim  upon  the  city. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Osborne,  chaplain  of  the  Bath  gaol,  in  ably  support- 
ing the  resolution,  said  there  was  one  point  which  had  not  been 
touched  upon,  but  which  must  yet  be  grappled  with.  He  respected 
the  magistracy  as  much  as  any  one,  and  should  be  glad  to  see  them 
invested  with  greater  dittcretionary  powers;  but  there  was  one 
power  which  must  be  taken  out  of  tbeir  hands.  The  meeting  might 
not  agree  with  him  now  any  more  than  the  miblic  agreed  with  him 
ten  years  ago  about  the  reformatory  aysiem,  but  it  would  by-and-by 
concur  with  him  in  feeling  tltat  the  magistrates  ought  not  to  have 
power  to  send  children  to  gaol  in  certain  cases.  He  had  in  his  own 
gaol  a  boy  of  eight  years  old,  who,  while  plaving  with  some  chest- 
nuts, had  accidentally  broken  a  window,  and  who,  because  his  parents 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for  it,  was  sent  to  prison  (cries  of  <  shame'). 
He  asked  them  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  justice,  should  such  a 
power  as  that  be  continued  ?  Until  the  magistrates,  instead  of 
committing  children  to  gaoi,  oould  send  them  to  the  reformatory 
school  at  once,  the  evil  would  never  be  remedied  (cheers).  The  rev. 
speaker  went  on  to  say,  in  reference  to  the  act  of  parlianoent,  that  it 
was  diametrically  opposed  to  what  the  Birmingham  conference  pro« 
posed,  and  with  respect  to  the  clause  which  compelled  magistrates 
to  commit  children  for  fourteen  days  before  sending  them  to  the 
schools,  he  said  the  man  who  introduced  it  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
himself.  An  institution  which  he  had  been  instrumental  in  establish- 
ing had^  in  order  to  escape  the  act,  refused  to  be  certified. 

The  resolution  having  been  adopted, 

Tha  Very  Bev.  the  Dean,  Dr.  £lliott,  moved  soma  additions  to 
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the  committee,  and  in  so  doing,  he,  in  his  own  name,  and  those  of 
his  coadjutors,  earnestly  invited  Mr.  Miles  to  accept  the  office  of 
president.  ]f  their  chairman  would  do  them  the  extreme  kindness 
of  giving  them  his  able  assistance  and  countenance,  he  was  satisBed 
that  the  citizens  of  Bristol  would  have  every  confidence  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  society. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Langton,  M.P.,  in  seconding  the  motion,  made  an 
eloquent  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  society,  and  expressed  his  readiness 
to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Miles  in  pressing  the  matter  on  the  attention 
of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  B.  Baker,  of  Hardwicke^court,  supported  the  resolution  in  an 
able  and  argumentative  speech.  After  expressing  his  confidence  that 
the  merchants  of  Bristol,  and  the  residents  of  Clifton  and  their 
neighbourhoods,  would  cheerfully  raise  far  more  than  the  £200 
referred  to  in  the  report,  be  proceeded  to  speak  upon  a  subject  which 
he  had  been  requested  to  bring  particularly  before  the  meeting,  viz , 
the  clearing  of  particular  districts  (hear).  The  inveDtion  of  the 
system  was  not  his  ;  he  had  copied  it  from  what  he  had  seen  at  Capt. 
Brenton*s,  nor  was  the  carrying  out  of  it  his,  it  was  Mr.  Bengough's, 
and  he  might  therefore  speak  of  it  freely.  The  system  of  clearing  a 
country  meant  this : — That  the  schnols  at  Hardwicke,  at  Kingswood, 
and  elsewhere,  should  not  content  themselves  by  taking  merely  such 
children  as  came  to  them,  but  that  they  should  enibrace  a  much 
wider  field,  from  which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  magistrates 
and  police,  they  should  draw  away  the  real  leaders  of  mischief,  and 
thus  do  good,  not  merely  to  A,  B,  or  O,  but  to  the  community  at 
large.  He  could  not  concur  as  to  the  propriety  of  committing  all 
juvenile  offenders  to  their  schools,  which  he  considered  intended,  not 
for  any  boy  who  might  accidentally  break  a  window,  *but  all  twice, 
convicted  boys,  and  all  once-convicted  boys,  when  there  was  reason 
to  believe  that  their  dishonesty  was  not  the  effect  of  accidental  temp- 
tation, but  that  they  were  actually  living  in  habits  of  vice.  Id  his 
own  school  he  had  never  had  more  than  eight  from  his  own  part  of 
the  country,  and  he  had  sent  round  to  the  magistrates  of  other  dis- 
tricts and  from  all  parts  (except  Bristol),  from  Cheltenham,  the 
mining  districts  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  the  clothing  district  of 
Stroud,  the  Gloucestershire  magi>trates  had  been  unable  to  make 
him  up  a  school  of  thirty,  from  tbeir  own  country  alone.  Now  he 
was  anxious  to  get  the  co-operation  of  the  magistrates  of  Bristol, 
for  though  his  school  was  at  present  very  full,  it  would,  as  he  was 
keeping  many  for  other  schools,  be  in  a  short  time  lowered.  He  was 
most  anxious,  if  Mr.  Bengough  would  join  him,  to  see  if  they  could 
not  make  an  attack  upon  Bristol ;  and  he  hoped,  in  due  course  of 
time,  if  the  magistrates  and  the  police  would  assist  him,  to  consider- 
ably  lessen  the  number  of  juvenile  thieves.  Mr.  Baker  went  on  to 
express  an  opinion  that  two- thirds  of  the  parents  could  afford  to  pay, 
and  that  if  the  government  would  do  its  duty,  the  present  act  would 
be  sufficient  to  make  them.  He  also  thought  that  the  claose 
which  compelled  magistrates  to  send  children  to  prison  for  a  short 
time  was  useful,  as  the  children  came  to  school  in  a  better  train  of 
mind  ;  and  said  that  the  obligatory  committal  for  two  years  was  no 
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real  hardslip,  inafimuch  as  on  a  proper  representation,  the  Secretary 
of  State  would  abridge  the  term. 

Mr.  Budgett  also  spoke  to  the  resolution,  which  having  been 
adopted,  Mr.  R.  Leonard  assumed  the  chair,  and  cordial  votes  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Frere  and  to  the  chairman,  which  Mr.  Miles  cour- 
teously acknowledgi'd,  brought  the  interesting  proceedings  to  a  close. 

The  following  subscriptions  and  donations  were,  am<»ngst  others, 
gpven  in  the  room  : — George  Thomas,  Ks(|.,  a  donation  of  £50,  and 
an  annual  subscription  of  jflO  ;  W.  Miles,  Esq.,  MP.,  (in  addition 
to  an  annual  subscription  of  i50),  a  donation  of  £50  ;  W.  H.  G.  Lang- 
ton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  J.  Budgett,  Esq.,  and  R.  Leonard,  Esq.,  subscrip- 
tions of  £5,  and  donations  of  £20 ;  the  Very  liev.  the  Dean,  a  sub- 
scription of  J&2  2s. 

Of  the  Red  Lodge  Girls^  Reformatofv  we  have  received  the 
following  lleport : — 

•'  Red  Lod^e  Girls'  Reformatory  School,  Bristol. 

There  are  now  in  this  School  22  girls,  all  of  whom,  except  three* 
have  been  legally  convicted  of  crime,  one'  of  them  six  times,  and 
several  others  twice  or  more.  Though,  for  many  reasons,  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  encountered  in  the  reformation  of  convicted  girls  are 
much  greater  than  that  of  buys,  yet  good  hopes  are  entertained  of 
all  of  them,  should  they  be  able  to  stay  a  sufficiently  long  time  in  the 
institution.  It  is  encouraging  already  to  perceive  a  growth  of  prin. 
ciple  in  many,  and,  indeed,  a  striking  improvement  is  usually  obser- 
vable in  a  child's  countenance  and  deportment  after  she  has  been  a 
few  months  in  the  School.  The  size  of  the  house,  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  receive  double  the  nu:i)ber,  affords  scope  for  every  kind  of 
bouse  work  ;  washing  is  also  taken  in>  besides  that  of  the  establish- 
ment, which  is  all  done  by  the  girls  under  the  superintendence  of 
an  experienced  teacher.  Considerable  attention  is  also  paid  to  plain 
sewing  and  knitting,  so  that  the  girls  may  be  fitted  for  ordinary  do- 
mestic occupations.  It  need  hardly  l>e  added  that  in  all,  their  reli- 
gious and  moral  training  is  made  a  primary  object.  The  working 
of  the  Juvenile  Delinquent  Bill  has  been  found  perfectly  satisfactory 
as  regards  this  »School.  Though  it  v^ere  greatly  to  be  desired  that  it 
should  be  discretionary  rather  than  compulsory  on  magistrates  to 
send  a  child  to  Gaol  for  14  days  previou&ly  to  placing  her  in  the 
School,  that  those  who  have  acted  *  sans  discernement'  may  not  have 
the  prison  stain,  yet,  as  most  of  the  ca;>es  sent  to  lied  Lodge  have 
hitherto  been  of  an  aggravated  nature,  it  has  been  found  practically 
that  a  fortnight's  seclubion  in  a  separate  ceil  has  made  the  child  more 
appreciate  the  privilege  of  being  in  the  friendly  atmosphere  of  the 
School,  and  the  severity  of  the  prison  system  has  been  a  preparation 
to  untamed  natures  for  the  obeuience  and  regular  discipline  which 
must  be  enforced  in  every  well  ordered  establishment.  The  provi- 
sion for  compulsory  payment  from  the  parents  could  probably  not 
be  available  in  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  cases  now  in  the  tSchooI, 
but  in  these  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  law  should  be  speedily 
enforced,  as  a  wholesome  check  on  dishonest  and  neglectful  parents. 

MARY  CAUPENTER, 

SupervUendefU^* 
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Whilst  Bristol,  with  its  Kingewoody  has  been  thus  active, 
Birmingham  with  its  Saltley  has  not  been  idle.  In  proof  of 
this  fact  we  insert  the  following  important  notes,  which  have 
been  forwarded  to  us  by  the  attention  of  a  gentleman  who  is 
an  active  and  able  advocate  of  the  Reformatory  principle : — 

"  The  annual  provincial  session  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Praomeial 
Law  Asiociution  was  held  at  Birmingham  on  tne  22nd  and  23rd  of 
Octoher,  when  a  large  numher  of  learliiig  members  of  the  profe^isuon 
were  assembled,  from  the  metropolis  and  nearly  every  county  of 
England.  T.  H.  Bower,  Esq.,  of  London  presided,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings were  of  an  interesting  character,  but  the  only  paper  which 
will  have  any  peculiar  interest  for  our  readers  w&a  one  presented  bj 
W.  Morgan,  Esq.,  on  Reformatories.  This  gentleman  is  well 
known  as  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  8altley  Institution,  and  also  to 
the  Institution  for  Qirls  at  Birmingham,  and  to  his  labours,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  we  are  mainly  indebted 
for  the  great  impulse  giTcn  to  this  cause  by  that  conference,  convened 
at  Birmingham  in  1863,  which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Youthful  Offenders'  act,  and  the  subsequent  formation  of  the  na- 
inerous  reformatories  now  springing  up  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Ryland  directed  Mr.  Morgan's  attention  to  the  point  of 
sending  children  to  a  distance  from  the  places  where  they  live.  It 
w  as  most  important  to  put  them  into  a  new  sphere,  so  that  they 
might  not  find  at  the  door  of  the  Reformatory,  as  at  present,  a  set 
of  people  ready  to  take  them  back  to  their  old  society.  It  appeared 
to  him,  also,  that  no  Reformatory  could  be  established  anywhere 
successfully  unless  it  had  at  its  head  a  person  who,  for  a  very  love 
for  the  work,  was  willing  to  attend  to  it.  What  were  Mr.  Morgan's 
ideas  as  to  communication  between  parents  and  children  ? 

Mr.  Morgan  said,  that  in  the  arrangements  respecting  the  subject 
last  mentioned,  there  was  great  diversity  of  opinion.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Birmingham  the  practice  existed  of  allowing,  at 
considerably  long  intervals,  communication,  both  personally  and  by 
letter,  between  parents  and  children  ;  and  from  this,  benefits  were 
expected  to  result.  The  arrangement  was  always  superintended  bj 
the  master  c^  mistress  of  the  school,  and  the  letters  he  (Mr.  Morgan) 
had  seen  were  calculated  to  produce  the  happiest  moral  infiuences. 
As  to  the  duty  of  the  State,  thegreatest  possible  diverbity  of  opinion 
existed ;  but  his  own  opinion  was,  that  we  should  wait  to  see  how 
far  the  present  plan  of  giving  public  money  to  aid  voluntarjr  effbru 
is  adequate  to  accomplish  the  business.  Ue  thought  that  in  a  few 
years  the  number  of  youthful  criminals  would  be  found  to  be  less 
than  people  supposed.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  desirability 
of  removing  them  from  the  scenes  in  which  they  had  operated.     The 

§*eat  complaint  against  Saltley  was,  that  the  boys  could  escape  into 
irmingham,  meet  old  associates,  and  lapse  into  their  old  courses 
As  to  children  being  sent  to  Reformatories  from  prison,  the  law 
required  that  there  must  be  at  least  fourteen  da\s'  confinement  in 
prison  prior  to  reception  as  a   criminal  into  a   Reformatory  ;  bat 
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children  mfgfat  be  received  who  went  voluntarily  to  the  iostitution 
[hear].  However,  the  great  bulk  of  the  children  came  by  sentence 
of  magistrate  or  judge.  He  hoped  they  would  not  be  coahidered  as 
places  of  punishmenty  hut  that  where  punishment  was  deemed 
necessary,  it  would  be  administered  prior  to  their  being  brought 
under  the  more  humane  £wiily-like  infiuences  of  the  Reformatory 
School  [appknise]. 

Mr.  Shaen  (London)  said,  he  was  surprised  to  hear  it  recommended 
that  a  child  sboirld  first  receive  punishment  in  ordinary  prisons,  and 
then  be  sent  to  a  Reformatory.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  important  for  Magistrates  to  be  on  their  guard  against  sending 
to  Reformatories  boys  who  were  too  old  or  too  hardened  ;  but  he 
should  not  have  thought  that  it  was  wise  to  send  (i  child  to  gsuoi 
before  putting  them  under  training.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Morgan 
as  to  the  importance  of  keeping  them  in  the  Reformatory  a  length 
of  time,  as  the  object  of  these  institutions  was  not  to  produce  merely 
a  temporary  effect.  Coming,  as  the  majority  of  criminal  children 
did)  from  a  society  which  had  naturally  led  them  into  the  commission 
of  criniey  the  most  hopeful  remedy  would  be  that  which  would 
permanently  separate  them  from  the  influence  of  that  society,  and 
enable  them  to  form  entirely  new  conneiions.  The  Association 
ought  to  feel  obliged  to  Mr.  Morgan  for  the  paper»  as  tt  was  out  of 
the  usual  class  of  topics  introduced  for  discussion.  It  would  sh'ow 
the  raried  experience  which  the  Profession  had  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  law,  and  would  also  prove  that  their  interest  was 
Bot  confined  to  subjects  merely  affecting  their  pockets  and  bills  of 
costs. 

Mr.  Ryland  wfshed  to  have  Mr.  Morgan's  opinion  with  regard  to 
Reformatories  being  considered  as  places  of  punishment,  li  it  was 
thought  unwise  so  to  reeard  them,  what  mode  was  proposed  for 
vanishing  a  convicted  child  before  he  was  received  into  one  of 
them. 

Mr.  Mansfield  Ingleby  said,  that  in  an  adult  Reformatory  in  Lon- 
don all  ertminals  admitted  were  subjected  to  a  probationary  term, 
involving  very  spare  bread-and-water  diet,  solitary  confinement,  and 
divers  other  things  very  disagreeable,  especially  to  criminals.  If 
they  went  through  that,  they  then  passed  into  other  departments, 
and  had  education  ;  if  they  could  not  stand  it,  the  door  was  open, 
and  they  might  go.  By  such  a  plan  the  argument  that  punishment 
should  be  altogether  dispensed  with  would  be  removed. 

Mr.  J.  Hope  Shaw  said,  that  the  nature  of  the  functions  he  had 
to  discharge  in  Leeds  had  been  the  means  of  calling  his  attention  to 
the  subject  then  before  them.  He  concurred  in  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Shaen,  that  though  out  of  the  ordinary  range  of  the  business 
of  the  Association,  it  was  highly  serviceable  that  such  subjects 
should  occasionally  be  brought  under  their  notice,  and  they  were 
certainly  indebted  to  Mr.  Morgan  for  the  very  interesting  and  lucid 
manner  in  which  he  had  placed  before  them  the  law  affectmg  juvenile 
criminals.  With  regard  to  the  question,  whether  a  child  should  be 
punished  in  all  cases,  either  at  the  Reformatory  or  before  it  is  sent 
there,  his  experience  enabled  him  to  state  that^  in  a  very   consider- 
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able  number  of  cases,  children  who  came  before  Magistrates  were 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning  (hear).  It  was  bad  enough  if  the 
training  of  a  child  had  been  neglected,  but  that  was  not  the  worst 
feature  of  the  ca^es  Magistrates  had  to  deal  with.  If  it  hn.d  beea 
entirely  neglected  it  was  scarcely  a  6t  subject  for  punishment.  Ua« 
fortunately,  however,  cases  were  not  unfrequent  where  they  go  fur 
beyond  mere  neglect.  There  were  cases  in  which  persons,  some- 
times parents,  sent  children  to  prowl  about  the  streets  and  provide 
for  themselves  food,  as  Well  as  bring  something  home  at  night.  That 
child  is  forced  into  crime,  and  would  they  punish  him  ?  They  were 
objects,  not  for  punishment,  but  for  coniniiseratiou  ;  and  it  was 
truly  revolting  to  send  to  a  place  of  punishment  those  who  were  the 
victims  of  their  friends'  misconduct.  The  proper  place  for  them 
was  a  place  of  refuge,  such  as  these  Reformatories  were.  They 
were  now  experiments,  and  they  had  the  imperfections  which 
atached  to  all  experiments.  Amongst  these  imperfections  was  the 
voluntary  character  of  the  formation  and  support  of  these  establish- 
ments. He  did  not  think  they  would  ever  be  in  the  position  they 
ought  to  occupy  until  they  were  taken  up  by  the  State.  He  did  not 
say  that  it  was  not  a  wise  measure  to  let  them  start  voluntarily  ;  it 
simply  produced  more  difficulty  in  the  working,  and  they  must  not 
expect  them  to  produce  all  the  good  they  hoped  for  some  number 
of  years  to  come.  He  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  subject  had  been 
taken  up  in  so  many  parts :  but  as  Reformatories  could  not  be  founded 
except  by  voluntary  contribution,  this  ought  not  to  be  the  position 
they  should  permanently  hold.  One  difficulty  with  which  he  had  met 
in  an  attempt  to  remove  a  child  to  Miss  Carpenter's  School,  was 
that  of  the  costs  of  removal.  He  was  told  that  it  was  doubtful 
out  of  what  fund  they  uii^ht  come.  He  had  communications 
with  Miss  Carpenter,  through  a  friend  at  Leeds,  on  the  subject 
of  the  length  of  time  which  was  necessary,  and  the  answer  he  re- 
ceived was,  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  solid  benefit  if  a  child  »a8 
sent  for  a  less  period  than  five  years.  With  this  he  agreed,  as  he 
did  not  consider  it  a  place  of  punishment,  but  rather  a  place  of  re- 
formation, where  the  best  possible  chance  of  restoring  the>e  unfor- 
tunate creatures  could  not  he  expected  to  have  a  successful  result  in 
a  short  space  of  time.  He  was  at  first  startled  at  the  idea  of  a  child 
being  sent  to  a  place  of  this  sort  for  five  years  for  an  act  for  which  it 
was  scarcely  responsible,  hut  he  afterwards  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  that  was  the  best  thing  that  could  he  done.  As  to  the  respon^i* 
bility  of  the  parent  he  quite  iJgreed  with  Mr.  Morgan,  that  it  was  an 
important  part  of  tlie  measure,  hut  he  did  not  look  to  it  as  a  source 
from  which  much  pecuniary  return  was  very  likely  to  be  received. 
They  were  not  generally  in  a  position  to  pay  money,  and  when  they 
were,  their  hahiis  were  such  that  it  was  not  always  easy  to  be  got ;  hut 
the  check  which  it  gave  ujK>n  the  vice  and  criminality  of  parents  was 
important,  as  they  should  he  taught  that,  either  in  purse  or  person, 
they  would  be  made  rt.spou&ible  for  the  crimes  of  which  they  are 
the  authors  (hear). 

As  we  were  putting  lhij<  llecord   to  pro.^s  we  received  the 
following  report : — 
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PROPOSED  ESTABLISHMENT  FOR  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
-  CHILDREN. 

On  Tuesday,  October  23rd,  a  meeting  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 

members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  from  the  three  Ridings  of 

-  Yorkshire,  was  held  in  the  De  Grey  Rooms,  York,  with  the  view  of 

establishing  a  Reformatory  Institution  for  the  reformation  of  offenders 

whose  parents  are  Roman  Catholics. 

On  the  motion  of  T.  Meynell,  jun.,  Esq.,  W.  C.  Maxwell,  Esq. 
was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  presiding  over  the 
meeting,  and  he  trusted  the  proceedings  would  be  characterised  with 
that  harmony  and  zeal  which  so  good  an  object  as  the  institution 
they  were  endeavouring  to  establish  required.  The  Chairman  then 
read  the  requisition  calling  the  meeting,  and  also  letters  from  Sir  W. 
Lawson  and  other  gentlemen,  apologising  for  their  absence.  He 
then  observed  that  he  trusted  they  would  all  do  their  utmost  in  the 
cause  tbey  had  undertaken,  and  by  their  zeal  and  energy  be  enabled 
to  remove  every  obstacle  which  might  appear.  Nothing  good  or 
great  w^s  accomplished  but  had  difficulties,  and  it  was  only  by  zeal, 
energy,  and  generosity,  that  they  would  be  enabled  to  establish  a 
reformatory  institution,  which  they  hoped  would  be  an  advantage  to 
the  country,  and  also  to  the  unfortunate  people  for  whose  benefit  it 
was  designed.  The  Chairman  then  referred  to  the  meeting  held  on 
the  4th  inst ,  and  observed  that  nothing  was  said  on  that  occasion 
which  a  Catholic  could  find  fault  with,  He  gave  the  Protestants 
the  highest  credit  for  their  motives  in  endeavouring  to  remove  the 
g^eat  springs  of  evil,  by  the  establishment  of  reformatory  institutions. 
With  regard  to  Catholic  children,  they  did  not  wish  to  interfere 
with  them  in  matters  relating  to  religion,  and  they  were  willing  to 
hand  such  over  to  the  control  of  an  institution  in  which  they  would 
be  trained  in  a  manner  the  most  accordant  with  their  previous  educa- 
tion. Let  them  endeavour  that  the  institution  they  were  assembled 
to  form  should  be  a  sister  institution  for  the  welfare  of  the  country 
and  the  promotion  of  religion  where  it  is  most  required,  viz.,  among 
poor  criminals  of  this  description. 

The  Hon.  C.  Langdale  proposed  the  first  resolution. — "That 
Reformatory  Schools  for  juvenile  ofTcnders  being  about  to  be  estab. 
lished  in  the  county  of  York  on  exclusively  l^rotestant  principles, 
this  meeting  recognises  the  obligation  incumbent  upon  Catholics  of 
providing  a  reformatory  school  upon  the  principles  of  the  Catholic 
religion."  He  spoke  of  the  necessity  which  there  was  for  such  insti- 
tutions,  and  stated  the  reasons  which  had  influenced  their  formation. 
These  schools  affected  a  particular  class  of  individuals,  viz.,  those 
juveniles  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  have  been  guilty  of  some 
criminal  offence.  The  usual  mode  of  punishment  adopted  with  re- 
gard to  these  criminals  had  proved  ineffective;  these  unfortunate 
children  were  sent  to  gaol,  and  there  associated  with  criminals  of  an 
older  age.  The  result  was  that  though  they  were  comparatively 
innocent^  when  they  were  committed  to  prison,  they  came  out  con- 
firmed villains  and  adepts  in  th?  art  of  stealing.  The  speaker  then 
read  extracts  from  the  report  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  4th  inst.. 
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with  the  view  of  showing  the  extent  of  javenile  delinqmency  in  tUa 
countrj  ;  and  he  also  explained  the  {irovbions  of  the  act  passed  ia 
1854,  hy  which  power  was  given  to  magistrates  to  commit  juveoile 
offenders  to  reformatory  institutions  Several  of  these  institutions 
had  been  recently  established  in  this  country,  and  some  had  been  in 
existence  for  some  time  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  As  the  meeting 
was  aware,  also,  it  had  been  determined  to  erect  one  for  the  North 
and  East  EidingSy  for  the  city  of  York,  and  the  town  and  count)  of 
Kingston-upon.HuII,  in  the  neisfh  boar  hood  of  Malton.  Under  any 
circumstaucesy  therefore,  he  believed  the  Roman  Catholics  of  thii 
country  would  find  it  necessary  to  open  an  establishment  of  this  de< 
scriptirm.  |n  the  neighbourhood  of^London,  indeed,  there  had  been 
a  reformatoy  school  established  by  Catholics  (with  which  he  was 
connected),  which  was  now  furnished,  and  had  received  the  approba- 
tion of  the  inspector  of  prisons,  and  only  waited  the  final  certificate 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  before  it  would  be  ready  to  receive 
criminals.  He  believed,  also,  that  a  similar  establishment  was  about 
to  be  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester.  He  felt  convinced 
that  these  institutions  must  be  extended  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Supposing  a  school  to  be  established  where  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lies  are  mixed  together,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  properly  to 
reform  these  Catholic  children,  unless  they  were  separated  from  the 
others,  and  unless  they  receive  an  education  purely  Catholic  in  its 
principle.  To  suppose  that  they  could  reform  children,  corrupted 
as  these  were,  mixed  up  with  other  classes,  and  receiving  nartly  a 
Protestant  and  partly  a  Catholic  education,  was,  he  thought, 
utterly  absurd  in  itself.  Therefore,  if  there  were  do  other  positive 
ground  for  meetipgj  he  tluiught  it  would  be  quite  necessary  that  they 
should  establish  a  reformatory  school  of  their  own. 

He  now  desired  to  make  a  few  observations,  without,  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  reflecting  upon  his  fellow-countrymen,  who,  he  believed, 
were  actuated  by  a  very  proper  feeling  in  establishing  the  reforma- 
tory school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malton  ;  and  this,  no  doubt, 
forced  Catholics  to  the  adoption  of  the  step  they  now  contemplated. 
The  establishment  near  Malton  was  to  be  conducted  purely  on  Pro- 
testant principles — the  master  was  to  be  a  Protestant  and  a  clergy- 
man, and  the  superintendent  w<is  to  be  the  same,  and  to  these  the 
entire  government  of  the  reformatory  was  to  be  confided.  In  answer 
to  a  question  put  by  himself  at  the  meeting  to  which  he  had  already 
referred,  it  was  openly  avowed  that  no  mmister  of  any  other  deno- 
mination would  be  admitted  into  the  establishment — it  would  be  an 
institution  where  the  Protestant  religion  alone  would  be  taught  If 
the  promoters  of  this  institution  had  said,  "  We  will  educate  Ca- 
tholic children,  but  in  the  Protestant  faith,"  the  proposition  would 
have  been  a  monstrous  one,  and  in  utter  opposition  to  every  course 
of  law  as  acknowledged  in  this  country,  for  in  our  prisons  and  work- 
houses, however  inefliciently  done,  the  law  did  make  a  provision 
which  enabled  persons  to  call  in  a  minister  of  their  own  religion. 
The  promoters  of  the  Protestant  Reformatory  had  made  some  pro- 
vision in  this  matter  ;  they  had  fairly  said  to  the  Catholics,  *'  We 
don*t  want  to  have  Catholic  children  in  our  establishment ;    if  they 
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come  here,  they  roost  follow-  the  rtile  aod  teaching  of  thiff  bouse. 
We  can  have  no  second  species  of  religion  here,  but  we  are  wiMinv 
to  give  the  Catholic  children  over  to  you  ;  establish  a  school,  and 
you  shall  hare  Aem."  Surely  this  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  Catholics  should  adopt  the  course  they  were  now  acting 
upon.  Mr.  I^ngilale  then  entered  into  an  explanation  of  the  reasons 
Woich  had  induced  him  to  consent  to  become  a  vice-president  of  the 
Protestant  institution— adding  that  having  consulted  with  his  friend, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  he  was  advised  to  accept  the  office,  and  on 
mentioning  the  circumstance  to  the  Bishop,  he  approved  of  the 
course  pursued.  He  argued  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a 
reformatorr  school  to  which  children  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persua- 
sion could  be  conveyed,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  they  had  more 
powers  of  correction  in  themselves  than  the  Protestant  religion  had. 
He  believed  that  men  of  that  character  whom  tbey  knew  were  connec- 
ted with  their  church,  and  who  were  dedicated  oy  vow  to  the  refor- 
mation of  these  unfortunate  individuals,  possessed  greater  powers 
of  correcting  than  they  who  were  not  so  set  apart,  and  he  was  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  their  own  fault  if  they  had  not  such  a  sys- 
tem established  in  this  reformatory  school  as  would  enable  them  to 
turn  out  these  unfortunate  children  amended  characters  on  their 
return  to  the  community  at  large.  From  a  statement  in  the  report 
to  which  he  had  previously  referred,  it  appeared  that  in  an  institution 
in  France,  the  reformation  was  so  completely  effected,  that  not  above 
eleven  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  been  instructed  in  the  school  had 
been  found  afterwards  to  return  to  a  criminal  course  of  life. 

The  Rev.  M.  Trappes  briefly  seconded  the  resohition,  which  (with 
those  which  followed)  was  unanimously  adopted. 

T.  Mevnel),  jun.,  Esq.,  said  he  was  extremely  happy  that  it  had 
fallen  to  his  lot  to  announce  an  act  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  their 
worthy  bishop,  of  a  character  which  was  seldom  to  be  met  with,  and 
which  would  relieve  the  Catholics  of  this  county  from  the  very  heavy 
outlay  which  they  would  have  otherwise  had  to  make  for  the  pur* 
chase  of  a  site  for  the  contemplated  institution.  He  proposed, 
"  That  a  site  for  such  school,  with  a  suitable  farm,  being  offered  by 
his  lordship,  the  Bishop  of  Beverley,  that  the  same  be^grateftilly 
mocepteJ,  and  that  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  his  lord- 
ship." Mr.  Meynell  stated,  that  in  addition  to  the  farm-house  and 
buildings  here  offered,  there  was  about  seventy  acres  of  land  which 
would  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  such  an  institution. 

Mr.  Price  seconded  the  motion,  and  passed  a  high  eulogium  upon 
the  Bishop  of  Beverley,  and  the  Hon.  C.  Langdale,  for  the  interest 
they  always  manifested  in  any  matter  which  interested  the  Roman 
Catholic  body.  He  spoke  of  the  benefits  of  reformatory  institutions, 
and  expressed  his  hope  that  the  Catholics  would  support  this  institu- 
tion in  such  a  manner  that  its  efficiency  and  value  might  be  greatly 
extended.     They  were  accustomed  to  move  and  pass  exceedingly 

food  resolutions,  but  they  had  not  the  resolution  to  carry  them  out. 
le  hoped,  however,  that  they  would  not  merely  pass  resolutions  pro 
formn^  and  offer  just  encomiums  to  any  one'or 'their  members,  but 
that  they  would  also  determine  to  carry  out  to  the  fullest  extent. 
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the  advantages  of  an  institution  which  was  admirably  adapted  not 
only  to  benefit  the  religion  of  which  they  were  professors,  but  the 
county  at  large. 

H.  C.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  moved  the  following  resolution  :— '  That  for 
the  purpose  of  parrying  out  the  measures  requisite  for  adaptioe  the 
house  and  land  presented  by  the  Bishop  for  a  reformatory  school, 
and  for  the  support  of  the  establishment,  donations  and  annual  sub- 
scriptions be  solicited  from  the  Catholics  of  Yorkshire.*  This  re- 
solution tended  more  to  deeds  than  to  any  superfluity  uf  words,  and 
he  believed  there  would  be  very  little  difficulty  in  raising  the  sab- 
scriptions  required.  The  Institution  was  formed  upon  real,  purci 
Catholic  charity  ;  the  site  for  it  was  a  donation  from  the  Stourton 
family,  who  had  ever  been  distinguished  for  their  Christian  benevo- 
lence ;  and  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  At  the  present  day, 
the  education  of  the  people  was  seized  upon  by  the  laity  ;  a  position 
which  the  Catholics  considered  it  ought  not  to  occupy.  Education, 
he  was  sorry  to  say,  was  now  too  much  a  matter  of  pound.%  shilling;', 
and  pence,  but  he  hoped  that  in  this  institution  they  would  shew  the 
Protestants  a  model  establishment  in  which  the  errors  of  youth  sre 
corrected  by  the  effects  of  religion ;  of  which,  at  present,  they  were 
without  an  example. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Brown  seconded  the  resolution,  and  stated  that 
from  £703  to  £1,000  would  be  required  to  put  the  esUblishment 
into  operation*  lie  also  read  a  list  of  donations,  some  of  the  con- 
tributors being  members  of  the  Protestant  faith. 

It  was  then  proposed  that  the  management  of  the  funds  sfaoald  be 
entrusted  to  a  committee  composed  uf  the  following  clergymen  and 
gentlemen  : — The  Hon.  C.  Langdale,  the  Hon.  P.  Stourton,  W.  C. 
Maxwell,  Esq.,  J.  Holdsworth,  Esq.,  Rev.  M.  Trappes,  T.  Meynell, 
jun.,  Esq.,  Sir  W.  Lawson,  Bart.,  the  Rev,  Canon  Walker,  S.  S. 
Byrou,  Esq.,  the  Very  Rev.  J.  Render,  Rev.  Canon  Brown,  Rer. 
W.  Fisher,  Sir  C.  Tempest,  H.  C.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  and  R.  6. 
Qainsforth,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Walker  seconded  the  motion  and  alluded  to  the 
liberty  they  now  possessed  to  establish  reformatory  institutions,  the 
necessity  for  which  was  so  obvious. 

Mr.  Gainsforth  then  offered  some  lengthy  remarks,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  contended  that  the  most  effective  mode  of  suppressing 
crime  was  the  education  of  children  before  they  became  criminals. 
He  referred  to  the  want  in  their  body,  oi  a  strong  middle-class,  the 
members  of  which,  by  education  and  habit,  should  be  fitted  to  oc- 
cupy positions  of  trust  and  confidence.  He  also  alluded  to  the  re- 
formatory institutions  on  the  continent,  with  a  view  of  showing  that 
there,  where  Catholics  were  in  a  majority,  they  were  even  more 
liberal  to  the  Protestants  there  than  the  members  of  that  body  in 
this  country  were  to  the  Catholics.  He  proposed  the  appointiueot 
of  two  gentlemen,  whome  he  named,  as  honorary  secretary  and 
treasurer  to  the  institution. 

Mr.  R.  Anderson  seconded  the  resolution. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Collins,  who  spoke  of  the  considera- 
tion manifested  and  expressed  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  at  the  meeting 
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of  the  4th  tii8t.9  Mr.  Maxwell  vacated  the  chair»  which  was  taken 
bjr  Lord  Stourton. 

Mr.  Meynell  moved,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Walker  seconded,  a  mo- 
tion, presenting  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  W.  C.  Mazwell*  Esq. 
for  presiding,  and  that  gentleman  having  returned  thanks,  the  pro- 
ceedings terminated. 

Here  our  Becord  of  the  quarter  ends,  bat  in  closing  it  we 
would  beg  the  earnest  attention  of  our  friends  to  the  fact,  that 
in  most  of  the  speeches^  hereinbefore  presented,  there  is  a  very 
general  feeling  expressed,  that  the  State  should  aid  the  Befornia- 
tories  more  liberallj;  and  that  voluntary  support  alone  will  not 
suffice  to  develope  the  full  benefits  of  the  Beformatory  system. 
If  this  be  true  of  England,  how  much  more  true  of  Ireland;  and 
if  the  Touihful  Offenders^  Act  be  advantageous  for  England^ 
surely  it,  and  a  stringent  Lodging-house  Act,  will  not  be  withheld 
from  Ireland.  How  much  Ireland  needs  such  legislation,and  how 
that  legislation  should  be  framed,  we  have,  in  the  18th  Number 
of  this  Rbvibw,  endeavoured  to  show,  founding  our  opinions  and 
statements  upon  the  most  unquestionable  evidence  and  au- 
thority. 

But,  whilst  we  thus  write  of  governmental  support  of  Be- 
formatories  in  Ireland,  where  the  principle  has  not  been 
practically  introduced,  we  must  difle/  with  two  of  the  speakers 
at  the  Bristol  Meeting.  In  England  the  voluntary,  or  private 
support  of  Beformatories  has  been  found  to  work  most  ad- 
mirably :  the  Beformatories  are  useful  to  the  State,  the  State 
recognizes  their  usefulness  by  contributing,  under  Tke  Juvenile 
Offenders^  Act^  to  their  maintenance,  but  the  State  has  no 
right  to  step  in  now  and  say, — all  Beformatories  aided  by  us 
shall  belong  to  us  exclusively,  and  yet  this  is  what,  in  effect, 
was  contended  for  by  two  speakers  at  the  Bristol  Meeting. 
In  our  mind,  until  the  voluntary  Beformatories  shall  be  full, 
or  until  they  shall  be  proved  unfitted  for  tlie  duties  which  they 
undertake,  the  State  has  no  right  to  obtrude  itself,  and 
declare,  we  will  recognize  no  Beformatories  save  those  of  which 
we  are  sole  and  complete  owners  and  directors. 
I 
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We  protest  agcmst  this  f)lftii,  vt*»  <xm^smj  to  idl  the  evi- 
dances  of  succesafid  action  offered  by  flolkn49  ^7  £Qglan4>iid 
by  Fraice* 

With  regard  to  the  Ticket-of-Leave  System,  ve  wish  to  im- 
press •npon  the  minds  of  <oor  readers,  that  tbqr  liave  now  be- 
fore tfacm  the  opiMois,  on  thn  mostimportant  subject,  of  M. 
Demete,  tif  Mr.  Becorder  HOI,  of  tlie  fiev.  Jolin  Fidd,  aid 
of  the  Rev.  John  Clay :  idi  arein  snppoit  of  the  scheme  when 
properly  csoried  ont ;  aii  dedare  that  up  to  this  period,  throngh 
neglect  of  wise  percautkns,  {dain  to  every  thinking  uan^  The 
Ticket-of-Leave  has  been,  in  too  many  cases,  an  evil  to  the 
bolder  and  a  sonroe  of  ahtnn  to  the  pafaKe. 


'.  •  A.iiT»X.--l>AfiisCOfliai8PeNDBNCE. 

'■''  "■,  ■  ■■        '  '  .^'>-  "•,..'., .''..'.  ^ 

'  ."•l^HE  KtJE  DE  RrvOU,  AND  ITS  NEiaHBOURS.. 

^  * 

Dear  Editor,  '  * 

M'CiiittaBt  ii  ev^  a  fAVorite  with  the  tnany,  abdita charms  prevail 
Mr  idue  measure  w}th*(%e  few.  It  has  a  two-fold  princtple  of  life,  which 
db^  not  perishby,  but  is  renewed  In  change.  We  should  not  prize 
ib  touch  the  greefi  hopes  of  the  young  Spring,  did  we  not  remember 
tfhfe  gloom  and  poverty  of  the  bare  winter.  And,  when  the  glor^  of 
feummer  has  exalted  itself,  the  very  cloy  of  its  exuberance  makes 
sweet  the  sober  pride  of  Autumn,  whose  decline  in  turn  endears, 
while  it  prepares,  the  shortening  days,  with  the  cheery  fires  and  book- 
evenings  of  recurring  winter  in  near  perspective.  Pleasant,  or 
happy,  have  been  the  bright  months  gone — ^hope  we,  then,  that  those 
to  come  may  be  made  comfortable — the  word  has  been  naturalized 
here  and  is  good  French — till  the  trees  shall  once  more  awaken 
from  their  winter  sleep,  and  put  on  their  garment  of  foliage  to  honour 
nature's  court- days. 

We  prize  not  contrast  the  less  in  our  social  relations.  Amongst  our 
friends,  are  there  not'some  we  love  for  their  thoughtfulness  and 
even  for  the  reserve,  all  the  more  that  we  have  been  ofttime  charmed 
by  the  gay  ^lan,  and  frolic  humour  of  others  ?  And  in  our  books 
we  love  change.  How  sweet  to  relieve  the  inspired  verse  of  Milton's 
human  story  divine  with  the  sparkling  page  of  Moore,  or  to  turn  from 
the  stately  gravity  of  knightly  Spenser  to  the  light  fantastic  measure 
of  laughter-moving  Hood.  Or  withdraw  your  regard  from  the 
gorgeous  mosaic  of  Carlyle,  of  him  whose  books  are  the  '^  illustrated 
manuscripts"  of  these  latter  times,  painted  with  quaint  thoughts 
and  glowing  words  ;  repose  your  eyes  on  a  "  paper'*  of  Addison,  and 
be  at  home  with  the  easy  grace,  and  ingenious  artlessness  of  the  first 
author  who  made  authorship  a  fashionable  accomplishment,  and 
introduced  literature  to  the  fine  gentlemen  and  witty  ladies  of  the 
modern  drawing-room.  What  child  does  not  appreciate  the  power 
of  contrast  that  makes  the  fun  of  the  pantomime  ?  What  have  we 
there  ?  A  fairy  palace,  with,  for  roof,  a  sky  blue  only  as  skies  can  be 
at  the  play,  and  stars  stuck  all  about  it  of  '*  magnitudes  "  unknown 
30 
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to  any  astronomer  other  than  a  scene-painter,  and  beneath  them 
volcanic  illuminations  instead  of  vulgar  wax-candles,  and  a  throng 
of  young  ladies  all  in  white  muslin,  roses,  and  legs.  Slap !  goe« 
Harlequin's  wand — "  wots  "  up  now  ?  A  magic  cave,  lighted  by  a 
queer-looking  moon,  "  back  "  in  whose  shine  a  small  green  devil, 
all  over  scales,  dances,  dives,  and  doubles  himself  up  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  blue  devil  and  a  red,  his  particular  friends.  And  who 
knoweth  better  than  your  book-maker  himself  the  trick  of  effect? 
Take  up  any  romance  of  the  day — are  you  not  hurried,  in  chapter  2, 
if  not  before,  from  St^  James'  to  St.  Giles' — ^from  the  "  gilded  saloons 
of  rank  and  beauty,"  &c.,  &.,  to  the  "  dark  abodes  of  vice  and 
misery  "?  In  truth,  we  have  seen  more  than  enough  of  this  on  the 
stage,  and  in  books,  nettement  pos^.  In  such  form  it  has  ceased  to  be 
a  wonder.  But  contrast  in  our  days  has  broken  new  ground,  and 
taken  a  new  shape.  It  is  no  longer  content  to  be  shut  away  out  of 
sight  with  a  closed  volume  laid  by,  or  to  be  ravished  from  our  vision 
by  a  change  of  scene  at  a  theatre.  This  time  if  it  proffer  noveltj* 
as  of  old,  it  has  invoked  permanence,  too.  Here,  in  Paris,  men  hare 
carved  it  into  stone,  have  made  fast  its  feet  in  the  earth,  built  it  up 
into  the  air,  and  made  of  it  a  human  habitation,  and  they  have  given 
it  a  name,  and  the  name  is  the  Rue  de  BiwlL  A  street,  straight 
from  the  Tuiieries  to  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine — with  Princess 
Wealth  and  Imperial  Power  at  one  end,  and,  at  the  other,  precariooB 
Labour  and  sullen  weakness — a  street  that  links  with  its  long  line  of 
lamps  the  new  city  to  the  old,  Paris  of  the  Revolution  to  Paris  of 
the  Empire — the  middle  ages  to  the  nineteenth  century— this  is  indeed 
a  strong  contrast.    Truly,  the  Rue  de  RiwU  is  a  "  broad  effect" 

This  street  was  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  centary, 
and  its  western  end  was  completed  under  Louis  Philippe.  Its  pro- 
longation was  the  work  of  the  Revolution  which  drove  that  monarch 
into  exile,  and  set  up  the  principle  of  the  organization  of  labour  in 
the  place  of  the  Citizen-Kingship  of  1830.  The  provisional  govern- 
ment of  1848,  forced  to  find  work  for  the  insurgent  population, 
turned  its  thoughts  to  the  continuation  of  the  Bue  de  Rivoli,  and  the 
improvements  of  the  late  reigH  were  resumed  under  the  authority  of 
the  National  Assembly.  To  pull  down  old  houses  was  found  to  be 
less  expensive  to  the  State  than  to  erect  new  barricades,  and  the 
Emperor,  whose  power  had  its  foundation  in  the  opinion  of  the 
masses,  has  bent  all  his  energies  to  consolidate  it  through  their  wel- 
fare.    The  Rue  de  Rivoli  is  an  epitome  of  the  Empire,  andimites  in 
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one  unbroken  fine  of  habiUtiotw,  some  the  homes  of  wealth*  and 
others  the  abodes  of  industry,  the  workshop  and  fortress  of  the  people, 
the  Faabourg  Bt.  Antoine,  to  the  seat  of  imperial  power  at  the 
Tnileries,  with  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  between,  the  palace  of  the  middle 
daes.  The  Tuileries  are  bounded  on  the  north  bj  the  Bue  de  Bivoli, 
whose  western  extremity  is  terminated  by  tlM  Place  de  la  Concorde.  ^ 
The  origin  of  the  Palace  dates  under  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Ninth, 
whose  mother,  Catherine  de  Medlcis,  widiiag  to  possess  a  residence 
apart  from  that  of  the  King  at  the  Louvre,  took  possession  of  a  house 
w^hich  Francis  the  First  had  purchased  from  his  mother  in  the  hegin- 
ning  of  the  16th  century,  and  which  had  therefore  been  the  property 
of  the  Sieur  de  Villeroi.  It  was  then  outside  Paris,  and  derived  its 
name  of  Tvileries  from  the  fact  that  the  ground,  a  portion  of  which 
it  occupied,  had  been  used  for  the  manufacture  of  tiles.  This  humble 
designation  has  little  in  harmony  with  tho  destinies  which  have 
caused  its  meanness  to  be  forgotten,  save  by  the  antiquarian.  **  What's 
in  a  name  ?"  Nothing,  or  everything.  There  is  no  medium.  The 
palace  of  the  French  monarchy  owes  no  eharm  to  its  appellation.  The 
French  monarch  owes  much  to  his  courage  and  his  wisdom,  much 
more  to  his  name  than  to  either.  His  election  to  the  presidency  was 
the  lie  direct  to  the  Revolution  of  February,  so  far  as  it  affected  to  de- 
clare anything  beyond  the  dechttnce  of  the  Orleans  dynasty.  The  name 
of  Napoleon  was  a  rallying-point  for  the  broken  energies  of  the  people, 
a  pledge,  a  sentiment,  and  of  that  sentiment  Louis  Napoleon  found 
means  to  make  a  creed,  himself  its  prophet  and  chief  expounder. 

it  was  to  Philibert  Delorme  that  Catharine  de  Medicis  entrusted 
the  task  of  constructing  a  palace  on  the  site  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the 
architect  of  tha  Renaissance  in  France  acquitted  himtself  of  his  duty 
with  success.  His  part  of  the  work  may  yet  be  traced  amidst  the 
mass  of  additional  structures,  which  ages  havo  erected  on  this  spot 
to  which,  now  as  often  times  in  the  past,  the  eyes  of  Europe  are  at- 
tracted by  the  spell  of  momentous  destinies.  As  the  sun  sets  behind 
tlie  noble  aroh  of  the  Barricre  de  I'Etoile,  his  last  glance  is  bent  on  the 
facade  of  the  stately  palace  which  fronts  the  Champs  Elys^es.  At 
the  close  of  the  day,  whatever  yet  remains  of  light  clings  to  the  walls 
of  the  TuHeries,  as  if  to  give  in  the  brightness  reflected  from  its 
Irandred  wmdows  a  promise  of  returning  g4ory,  withdrawn  but  for 
awhile,  to  be  renewed  on  the  morrow.  Even  so,  at  the  close  of  that 
forty  years  peace,  which,  amidst  trials  and  dangers,  has  been  a  day 
of  progress  and  of  hope  for  Europe,  the  regard  of  the  fading  era 
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turns  to  the  ToiUries,  and  there  larishes  its  pledges  of  a  return  of 
light  when  the  morrow  of  this  Hossiaa  night,  which  now  darkens 
over  us,  shall  dawn  for  Europe  with  the  brightness  of  a  recurring 
civilisation.     Within  these  imperial  precincts  we  cannot  hut  humbly 
behold  the  foresight  of  Providence  manifested  in  that  same  Revolu- 
.  tion  of  February,  which,  once  regarded  as  a  gpreat  error  and  great 
calamity,  we  now  recognize  as  the  fortunate  removal  of  aweik 
dynasty,   whose    uncertain  principles  and  divided  counsels  could 
give  no  help   to  England  in    the  deadly  struggle    in  which  the 
nations  of  the  world  are  now  involved.     The  pride  of  uninterrupted 
prosperity  has  corrupted  her  strength,  whilst  France  has  emerged 
from  disaster  in  the  possession  of  a  redoubled  capacity  to  meet  the 
emergencies    of   the  times.     How  sagacious,  how  prophetic,  the 
instinct  which  centred  the  energies  of  the  nation  in  a  single  hand, 
which  might  curb  emeute  at  home,  and  conquest  abroad  !     And  bow 
wonderful  the  elasticity  of  the  national  character^  bow  prolific  the 
resources  of  national  industry,  which  arise  out  of  the  ruins  of  revo- 
lution with  a  courage  and  strength  which  long  prosperous  England 
may  admire — or  envy— -but  cannot  emulate!     The  French  equip 
fleets^  and  enlist  armies  ;  you  print  blue-books,  and  pass  resolutions. 
"  You  have  sent  an  army   of  journalists  to  the   Crimea»"  said  a 
Frenchman  to  one  of  our  country-men  some  time  since,  *^  we  hare 
sent  there  an  army  of  soldiers."    Of  all  the  destinies  which,  in  torn, 
have  made  the  Tuileries  their  habitation,  that  of  Napoleon  the 
Third  is  surely  not  the  least.     Providence  has   ordained  him  the 
protector  of  order  in  France,  and  the  champion  of  liberty  in  Eur<^. 
The  prisoner  of  Ham,  the  Emperor  of  the  French!     Digitus  DeL 
Well  may  he  head  his  proclamations,  '' Napoleon  III,  par  la  grace 
de  Dieu,  et  la  volenti  nationale,"  he,  the  chosen  of  the  one,  and  the 
accepted  of  the  other.     Strongest  page  in  his  eventful  history,  heir 
to  the  hatreds  as  well  as  to  the  power  of  the  Empire,  he  has  cemented 
an   alliance  with  the   nation   which  had  most  to   fear   from  the 
souvenirs  of  St.  Helena,  and  forgiven  provocations  launched  at  his 
own  person  in  the  magnanimity  which  forgot  all  things  save  the 
vindication  of  the  threatened  interests  of  Europe.     The  restored 
Bourbons   were  your  proteges,  the  Orleans  dynasty  your  tool  or 
your  dupe ;  a  Bonaparte  can  compromise  no  dignity,  can  wound  no 
susceptibility,  in  courting  an  alliance  with  a  people  who  have  still 
more  benefit  to   derive  from  it  than  he.     Were  the  worst  to  come, 
France  could  fight  Russia  single-handed— could  you  ? 
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'  It  was  the  intention  of  the  first  architect  of  the  Tuileries  to  have 
extended  the  works,  and  to  have  made  the  original  villa  more  worthy 
of  a  royal  residence,  hut  the  superstition  of  Marie  de  Medicis  de- 
ranged the  plans.  Astrology  was  a  science  of  the  age  in  which  she 
livedo  and  its  professors  were  courted  in  every  great  household,  for 
whose  inmates  the  stars  were  the  "  bright  leaves  '*  wherein  "  the 
fate  of  men  and  nations  *'  might  be  read.  It  had  been  predicted  to 
the  Queen  that  she  would  die  near  Saint  Germain,  and  the  site  of 
the  Tuileries  formed  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Gkrmain  TAuxerrois. 
She  fled  from  the  fated  spot,  and  sought  a  refuge  from  the  malignant 
planets  in  the  Hotel  de  Soissons.  The  elegant  palace  of  DeIorme*s 
devising  was  abandoned  to  neglect  till  the  time  of  Henri  Quatre. 
Then  commenced  a  series  of  constructions,  among  which  we  number 
the  Pavilion  Marsan,  and  the  Pavilion  de  Flora,  and  which  obliter- 
ated in  their  heavy  profusion  the  graceful  forms  of  the  early  design. 
After  his  time  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  was  the  site  of  a  menagerie, 
whose  establishment  was  permitted  to  reward  the  enterprise  of  an 
humble  individual  whose  name  was  Benard,  the  precursor  in  France 
of  Buffon  and  Cuvier.  The  portion  of  the  garden  allotted  to  him 
was  called  the  Jardm  de  Uenardy  and  was  the  favorite  promenade  of 
the  world  of  fashion  and  politics  in  the  days  of  the  Fronde.  One 
day  the  party  of  the  Prince  de  Gonde  held  there  a  high  feast.  Uis 
partizans  were  called  by  the  Satirists,  *'  the  beardless  chins,  and 
brainless  heads,"  audit  was  to  them  the  epithet /)e^t7  maitre  was  first 
applied.  Whilst  they  quaffed  their  wine,  and  cursed  the  parliament, 
some  two  hundred  frondeura  suddenly  appeared;  these  uninvited 
guests  were  not  long  in  spoiling  the  festivity.  They  upset  the  tables, 
and  scattered  the  convives,  less  numerous,  if  more  hungry  than  they. 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  the  first  of  the  French  monarchs  who 
inhabited  the  Tuileries,  and  that  not  often,  or  for  long  periods 
together.  As  the  stars  fade  out  of  heaven  in  the  light  of  the  rising 
sun,  the  <'  allures  '*  of  the  town  palace  grew  dim  in  the  splendour  of 
Versailles.  How  could  the  poor  Jardin  de  Renard  compare  with 
the  splendid  park  of  the  '*  Chateau,"  with  its  gardens,  its  grottoes, 
its  endless  alleys,  its  statues,  its  '*  world  of  waters  "  .creeping  in 
darkness  from  Marly  to  rise  in  silver  foam  to  heaven,  and  fall  again 
in  marble  basins  rich  with  the  proudest  triumphs  of  sculpture  ? 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  occupied  the  Tuileries  during  his  minority,  and 
it  was  there  that  the  Regency  revelled  and  schemed.    There  too 
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Mftisillon  preaehed  virtue  and  wisdooi  to yontbful  royalty.  ••The 
greater  we  are,  Sire,"  he  teaebes  from  the  pulpit  of  the  rojal  chapel, 
*<  the  greater  i«  onr  reaponsibility  to  the  public ;  the  very  elevation 
which  wounds  the  susceptibilities  of  those  made  subject  to  us,  renders 
their  censure  of  our  vices  the  more  severe  aod  the  more  enlightened* 
The  great  conceive  all  licence  permitted  to  them,  and  it  is  preciielj 
to  the  great  that  all  excuse  is  refused  ;  they  live  as  if  none  might  see 
them,  and  yet  they  stand  out  from  the  crowd,  alone,  aloft,  the  ob- 
served of  all  observers,  an  eternal  spectacle  for  the  whole  earth. 
And  to  think  of  the  nations  sacrificed  to  their  pride,  the  idol 
staineii  with  blood  that  cries  to  heaven  for  vengeance  !  To  think  of 
tbe  calamities  that  smite  entire  peoples,  with  kings  for  their  sole 
authors !  That  men  are  born  as  evil  unto  men  1  That  one  £udt 
may  make  a  thousand  crimes  T* 

It  is  to  the  grandson  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  that  Massillon 
speaks  thus,  and  with  what  fruit  history  is  tired  of  repeating.  A 
day  shall  come,  when  there  shall  be  brief  but  pithy  comment  from 
the  royal  mouth  on  the  inspired  word  of  the  preacher.  The  monarchy 
and  the  monarch  are  grown  old ;  the  scoff  of  Voltaire  and  the  de- 
banchery  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  have  done  their  work.  They 
tremble  and  mutter  round  the  King.  He  mutters  answer  to  them, 
<'  It  will  last  my  time,**  adding,  with  a  sigh,  *•  apr^s  moi  le  deluge !* 
And  this  was  his  amen  to  the  warnings  of  the  prophet  "Ledfluge" 
swept  over  France,  but  a  new  generation  found  its  ark  in  the  Empire, 
its  Noah  in  Napoleon.  And  his  nephew  has  succeeded  to  his  in* 
heritance,  and  crowned  Emperor  of  tbe  French,  sits  and  listens  in 
that  same  chapel  of  the  Tuileries  to  the  homilies  of  the  P^re  Ravig- 
nan,  addressed  to  the  imperial  congregation  from  the  pulpit  whence 
Massillon  counselled  the  court  of  tbe  Regency. 

It  is  the  autumn  of  1789,  and  night  has  veiled  the  great  city  with 
darkness,  but  not  with  silence.  The  quays  of  the  Seine  are  thronged 
with  spectators,  and  the  voice  of  a  whole  population  is  raised  in 
imaccnstomed  accents.  The  thousands  pour  forth  to  welcome  their 
King.  Never  before  was  such  welcome,  never  such  King.  He 
traverses  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom,  a  prisoner  to  his  subjects. 
They  have  torn  him  from  his  palace  of  Versailles,  and  he  enters 
Paris  ill  state.  Leave  to  him  still  some  shred  of  his  potter,  that  be 
may  the  better  feel  his  weakness  in  the  depths  of  his  soul.  Dencde 
him  not  of  some  last  tatter  of  pomp,  that  its  fluttering  may  the  mors 
keenly  mock  his  nakedness.     Thou  hast  wisely  devised,  oh!  people! 
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In  this  show  of  respect,  what  utter  humiliation!  jou  do  well 
Messieurs  et  Mesdrnmes,  to  ery  *'  God  save  the  King."  What  is  now 
a  King  ?  Let  Louis  answer..  It  is  meet  to  order  a  rojal  progress  with 
the  blason  of  banners,  and  of  what  kind  are  these  that  precede  the 
procession  ?  Human  heads,  fixed  high  on  patriotiq  pikes  !  What 
garter  king  at  arms  may  decipher  such  heraldry  I  These  are  the 
heads  of  the  Swiss  Guards  who  perished  in  the  defence  of  their  master 
a  few  hour^  before.  And  who  are  the  courtiers  that  make  clear  his 
path  of  this  new  fashioned  King  ?  Men  in  rags  who  hurl  their  cries 
for  vengeance  to  the  skies,  and  abandoned  women,  sitting  astride 
of  cannon,  shrieking  obscene  songs  in  open  air.  An  address-  is  be« 
fitting  the  solemnity  of  a  royal  entry  into  a  great  capital.  What  is 
ours?  '*  Take  heart  my  friends;  don't  fear  that  we  shall  want 
bread  any  longer,  for  here's  the  Baker,  the  Bakeress,  and  the  little 
Baker-boy  1"    This  last  is  the  Dauphin. 

Ah  I  Louis,  this  and  more  might  have  been  spared  thy  gentle 
heart*  if  thy  grandfather  had  but  heard  Massillon  aright !  In  such 
guise  the  Most  Christian  King  enters  Paris,  and  at  midnight  the 
Tuileries  receive  him,  a  soverign  the  captive  of  his  people. 

The  refusal  of  Louis  to  sanction  the  decree  against  his  brothers  and 
such  of  the  clergy  as  declined  to  adopt  the  <<  constitutionalized " 
idea  of  a  priesthood,  renewed  the  spirit  of  revolt*  and  the  populace 
took  possession  of  the  Tuileries.  For  three  long  hours,  the  King 
momently  expected  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Sans-culottes.  One  of 
them  presented  him  a  bottle,  inviting  him  to  drink.  Some  friends 
who  stood  near  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him,  from  the  fear  that  the 
proffered  draught  might  be  poison.  **  What  if  it  be  ?"  said  Louis, 
<«  I  shall  then  die  without  betraying  my  conscience."  Another,  with 
officious  stupidity  rather  than  in  mocking,  bade  the  King  have  no 
fear,  that  all  would  be  well. 

**  A  good  man  never  trembles,"  replied  he,  and  taking  the  hand 
of  a  soldier  who  stood  by,  and  placing  it  on  his  breast,  he  added^ 
<<  Tell  this  man  if  my  heart  beats  faster  than  is  usual."  This  time 
revolt  grows  weary,  forgetful,  loiters,  disappears.  But  another  day 
of  terror  succeeds  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months.  The  King  flies 
for  refuge  to  the  Assembly,  and  the  Tuileries  are  sacked.  A  year 
after,  the  Convention  held  its  sittings  there.  And  one  other  famous 
day,  amongst  many  yet  to  come,  dawns  on  the  ancient  palace.  It  is 
the  Day  of  the  Sections  1  the  last  revolt  of  the  first  Revolution. 
With  its  setting  rises  a  sun — the  star  of  Napoleon.    It  is  General 
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Bonaparte  whose  cannon  hAve  pealed  to«d*jr  the  Bequiem  of  the  ige 
of  Voltaire.  But  it  is  aii  unquiet  spirit,  that  16th  oenturj,  and  re- 
visitii  the  earth  from  time  to  time.  We  have  seen  its  ghastly  fbna 
in  our  daj^i^  but  with  a  fainter  terror  than  of  old  binding  its  hroir 
Louis  Napoleon  finally  exorcised  it  in  December,  185K  Finallj? 
**  Think  you,  my  lord,  the  spirit  will  walk  again  ?" 

It  was  in  the  early  months  of  the  first  year  of  the  centnry  tbst 
Napoleon,  then  First  Consul,  forsook  The  Lttxembouiig,  and  sought 
in  the  palace  of  the  ancient  Kings  of  France  a  prouder  roof  to  house 
his  growing  destinies.  The  walla  were  covered  with  the  emblems  cf 
the  Republic,  and  the  10th  of  AHguat  had  left  there  miraerous  me- 
morials of  the  ruinous  licence  of  thai!  memorable  day  when  the 
monarchy  of  a  thousand  years  covered  its  head  in  the  person  of  Louis 
the  Sixteenth  with  the  bonnet  rougt.  Bat  the  crown  of  Charlemsgoe 
was  not  destined  long  to  lie  dishonored  beneath  the  feet  of  revolt. 
It  was  the  puissant  and  skilful  hand  of  Napoleon  tfaM  gathered  its 
fragments,  and  renewed  its  lustre.  He  took  up  hie  abode  at  the 
Tuilcries  amidst  a  pomp  more  than  royal,  and  from  the  balcony  ol 
the  palace  saw  his  tried  and  trusted  soldiers,  already  veterans  in  the 
flower  of  their  yimth,  defile  beneath  in  ordered  ranks,  whose  disciplioe 
was  a  shield  welUbefitting  the  sword  of  their  fiery  valour.  And 
Josephine  is  there.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  Catherine  de  Medicis 
fled  from  the  Tuiieries  as  from  her  grave,  frighted  by  the  predictions 
of  astrology.  Necromancy  is  more  gallant  to^-daj.  It  had  been 
foretold  to  Josephine  in  her  youth  that  hers  were  royal  destinies,  and 
she  hastens  to  anticipate  the  fulfilment  of  the  flattering  prophecy. 
She  heeds  not  the  inscription  on  the  palace-front,  not  yet  removed, 
which  had  been  traced  thereon  some  years  before,  bj  the  hand  of 
triumphant  democracy ^-<<  The  lOth  of  August,  1793  " — such  is  the 
legend — «  Royalty  was  abolished  in  France ;  never  shall  it  be  re> 
stored."  But  Josephine  believes  in  the  Sybil  of  her  youth,  and  bides 
the  event  with  an  impatience  which  will  not  suffer  doubt.  She  is 
right ;  a  few  days  after,  the  inscription  is  effaced  ;  a  fow  years  after, 
she  is  Empress  of  the  French. 

With  the  Empire,  the  fortunes  of  the  Tuiieries  flourished.  Its 
saloons  were  thronged  with  military  prowess,  with  diplomatic  dis- 
tinction, with  the  wisdom  of  statesmanship,  with  illustrations  in 
every  order  of  intellect,  the  abstractions  of  soicfice,  the  pratupie  of 
politics.  Amidst  this  crowd  of  princes  and  soldiers^  of  ancient 
nobles,  and  ennobled  children  of  the  people,  one  venerable  figure 
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claims  a  special  notice,  and  attracts  a  regard,  which  pierces  the 
present,  and  traverses  the  long  vista  of  six  centuries.  It  was  in 
the  full  tide  of  the  middle  age  that  Pope  Innocent  the  Second  visited 
Paris,  and  his  footsteps  bare  left  their  print  in  the  old  chronicles  of 
the  times,  of  iUth.  **  We  gnided  his  way,"  says  an  ancient  French 
historian,  '*  in  a  procession,  glorious  in  the  eves  of  God  and  of  men, 
and  singing  a  song  of  gladness^  we  embraced  htm.  His  people  attired 
him  in  the  mode  of  the  Roman  court,  with  a  proflision  of  ornaments 
most  admirable  to  be  seen,  and  with,  for  sign  of  his  power,  the 
tiara,  topped  with  a  crown  of  gold.  And  kis  servitors  and  guards, 
richly  habited,  advanced  on  horseback,  two  by  two,  clad  all  in  white, 
and  chaunting  hymns.  But  the  barons,  and  the  vassals  of  the  church, 
and  the  noble  chdtelains  were  all  on  foot.  And  there  were  some  in 
f^OBt  who  threw  silver  pieces  before  them  to  withdraw  the  crowd 
somewhat  aside,  and  leave  free  the  way,  strewn  with  branches,  and 
shaded  with  rich  tapestry  descending  from  the  trees.**  Since  then 
six  centuries  are  gone.  Innocent  revisited  Paris,  in  the  person  of 
Pius  the  Seventh.  But  the  middle  age  has  ebbed.  We  cannot  look 
for  veneration  in  the  first  decade  of  the  19th  century ;  we  must  be 
content  with  a  decent  respect.  Yet  the  papel  guest  of  Napoleon 
experienced  a  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  people  generally,  which 
surpassed  the  expectations  of  the  faithful,  and  thousands  knelt  for 
his  benediction.  Amidst  the  throng,  one  young  man  does  worship 
to  the  dead  age  of  Doubt  with  covered  head.  "  Decouvrez-votis,*^ 
was  the  Pontiffs  mild  rebuke,  **  an  old  man's  blessing  has  never  hurt 
any  one."  And  the  recent  champion  of  the  18th  century  kneels 
obediently  with  bare  head.  In  the  brief  moment  of  his  genuflexion, 
we  retrace  six  hundred  years,  but  cannot  recall  **  the  barons,  the 
vaasels  of  the  church,  the  noble  chatelaxnn**  of  the  days  of  Innocent. 
France  has  kept  its  religion,  but  changed  its  politics.  Louis  the 
Eleventh,  Mazarin,  the  Emigration,  have  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered Feudality.  The  new  French  society  does  not  depend  fVom 
above,  it  props  from  beneath. 

Pius  the  Seventh  was  lodged  at  the  Tuileries,  where  the  delicate 
attention  of  his  Imperial  host  had  prepared  for  him  an  apartment 
precisely  similar,  in  its  furniture  and  appointments,  to  that  which 
the  Pope  was  used  to  occupy  at  the  Quirinal.  An  empty  compliment 
to  the  man,  which  did  not  pledge  Napoleon  to  proflTer  a  sincere  res- 
pect to  thePonttflf,  in  whom  he  wished  to  find  a  servant,  not  a  master. 

It  was  after  his  marriage  with  Maria  Louisa,  that  Napoleon  con- 
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coived  the  ])laii  of  jonlng  the  Tailerm  to  tbe  Lourre,  eocloatog 
within  a  square  of  palaces  tbe  Phce  du  ^JarrouMelf.  with  its  ezquiate 
triumphal  areh,  but  the  compleCion  of  thk  nagnificent  design^  com- 
menoed  hy  the  First  Emperor,  has  been  reserved  to  grace  the 
opening  years  of  the  reign  of  bis  nephew.  Of  the  four  triumphal 
arches,  which  decorate  Paris,  two  were  erected  in  honour  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  and  you  may  see  ham  on  that  of  the  Porte  St. 
Martin  in  the  character  of  Hercules.  In  the  statues  of  that  heathen 
deityj  we  see  him  invariably  represented  with  very  short,  close-curled 
hsir^and,  no  doubt,  the  classic  tradition  would  have  proved  a  serious 
difficulty  to  the  court«soulptor,  if  the  history  of  Samson  had  not  come 
to  his  aid,  and  enabled  him  to  <*  contert "  Hercules.  The  artist  has 
happily  blended  the  costume  of  Olympus  and  of  Versailles,  and  thus 
we  behold  Louis  the  Fourteenth  with  a  club,  and  Herculus  with  a 
peruke.  Should  they  have  encountered  in  this  guise  in  the  Eljsian 
Fields,  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Champs  Elysees)  which  of 
them  must  have  been  the  more  electrified,  is  a  question  which  I  leave 
to  the  savants,  pagan  and  pious.  Then,  there  is  the  superb  trium- 
phal arch  of  the  Barri^e  de  TEtoile,  with  its  towering  solidity,  and 
colossal  sculpture.  But  its  soaring  pride  wants  the  delicate  grace 
of  the  Arc  du  Carrousel,  the  prettiest  toy  in  stone  in  all  Paris.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  Victory  borne  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses, 
modelled  in  bronze  after  the  celebrated  steeds  of  St.  Mark,  which 
occupied  their  place  in  the  time  of  Napoleon,  but  were  subsequently 
restored  to  Venice  by  the  allies.  These  last  have  a  strange  history. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  crusade,  when  '<  blind  old  DsaH 
ddo**  was  Doge,  there  was  held  one  day  on  the  Place  of  St.  Mark 
an  assembly  of  the  Venetian  citizens,  in  the  middle  of  whom  suddenly 
appeared  six  French  Knights,  in  their  coats  of  mail,  with  the  red 
cross  burning  on  their  breasts.  "  Princes  of  Venice,"  said  one  of 
their  number,  '*  behold  us  here  in  the  name  of  the  most  pmssant 
nobles  of  France,  to  supplicate  you  that  you  may  consider  Jerusalem 
how  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Turk,  and  its  holy  places  profaned  by 
the  feet  of  the  Infidel.  You  are  Lords  of  the  Ocean ;  aid  us,  then, 
we  pray  you,  that  the  chivalry  of  France  may  pass  the  seas  in  your 
ships  to  the  shores  beyond,  that  lead  to  the  Holy  Land."  A  thousand 
cries  answered,  <'  St.  Mark  for  Venice  1  We  will  aid.  Dieu  I0 
vent  /"  A  fleet  was  equipped,  and  was  ready  to  sail,  when  a  new  in- 
cident fired  the  seal  of  the  Venetians.  This  was  the  arrival  of 
Alexis,  a  young  prince  of  the  Greek  Imperial  family,  who  came  to 
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heea  dethroned  bjhis  brother.  The  youth  of  Alexis  (he  was  but 
twelve  years  of  age)  h'ui  graQef^]  nsanaersy  and  the  wrongs  of  his 
family,  still  more^  the  promises  of  recompeoce  he  proffered  in  return 
for  the  services  he  sought  for  the  race  of  the  Comneni>  urged  the 
Crusaders  to  redouble  their  efforts.  Old  Dandolo  took  the  command 
of  the  Venetian  fleets  which  speedily  set  sail  from  Y enice^  and  cast 
anchor,  after  some  months,  on  the  waters  of  the  Propontis.  The 
victory  of  the  Crusaders  was  complete^  and  Isaac,  the  father  of  the 
young  Alexis,  was  restored  to  his  throne,  bat  his  first  act  was  to 
revoke  the  promises  made  in  his  name  by  his  son.  A  new  revolution 
followed  in  the  city  of  revolutions,  and  another  blood-stained  usurper 
mounted  a  throne  accustomed  to  usurpation.  Yoimg  Alexis  was 
put  to  death,  and  to  avenge  his  murder,  and  the  slaughter  of  many 
of  the  Crusaders  by  the  Greek  population,  the  French  and  Venetians 
stormed  Constantinople,  and  the  unfortunate  city  became  speedily 
the  scene  of  the  most  frightful  exoesses.  The  conquerors  divided  the 
booty,  and  the  Venetians  possessed  themselves  of  the  celebrated  bronze 
horses,  which  adorned  the  Place  in  front  of  St  Sophia.  Once  before 
had  these  same  steeds  witnessed  the  sack  and  utter  ruin  of  aOreek  city* 
It  was  in  the  second  century  before  Christ,  when  Mummius,  the 
General  of  the  Roman  Republic^  took  Corinth,  the  crown  of  two 
seas.  They  rested  at  Rome,  till  the  troubles  of  the  Western  Empire 
caused  the  seat  of  Government  to  be  transferred  to  the  city  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  they  shared  the  emigraticn  of  Roman  power  to  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  Long  were  they  stabled  at  Venice,  but 
the  Christian  Corinth  fell  in  its  turn,  though  Napoleon  was  mora 
humane  than  Mummius  or  Dandolo*  Then  were  the  horses  of  St. 
Mark  "  bridled/'  as  Byron  tells  us,  and  harnessed  to  the  triumphal 
car  of  a  greater  conqueror  than  any  whose  hand  they  had  hitherto 
obeyed.  And  Paris  fell,  like  Corinthj  like  Constantinople,  like 
Venice,  but  unlike  these,  retrieved  her  ancient  supremacy.  But  the 
steeds  of  St.  Mark  escaped  her  mastery,  and  led  by  Austrian  hands* 
retraced  their  steps  to  their  Venetian  resting-place,  leaving  others  of 
a  native  breed  to  compensate  in  some  degree  their  absence. 

The  Piace  du  Carrousel  owes  its  name  to  a  fete  given  on  its  site  by 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  which  was  diversified  with  ancient  and  modern 
amusements,  tournaments^  ballets,  races»  &c.  A  building  of  timber, 
painted  and  upholstered  with  more  of  expense  than  of  taste,  half 
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theatre  and  half  "  stand-house/'  had  "been  erected  on  occasfon  of 
this  festivity,  and  terribly  stirred  the  bile  of  a  French  poet  of  Ihe 
time,  who  was  more  earnest  in  his  wrath  than  felicitous  in  his  satire. 
His  doggrel  is  after  this  fashion : — 

**  Wooden  cir(^ue,  with  windows  ^re. 

Big,  be-gilt,  be-blued  beehive. 

Amphitheatre  of  deal. 

Boast  the  joint's  clumsy  zeal. 

Palace  nailed  and  hammered  up, 

Where  Rings  and  clowns  together  sup. 

Hippodrome  of  Pantagr*el ; 

Pretty  place  this  Carrousel, 

Shaped  just  like  an  oyster-shell  !*' 
The  Tuileries  passed  from  Napoleon  to  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  and 
Charles  the  Tenth.  And  the  palace  knew  a  new  master,  who  seated 
himself  wisely  on  "  the  throne  surrounded  by  republican  institutions." 
Aad,  this  too  shall  be  shattered.  The  old  man  has  been  subtle,  but 
not  wise.  His  energies  enfeebled  by  age  and  even  by  power,  are  not 
equal  to  the  crisis  be  has  provoked.  For  eighteen  long  years,  or 
nearly,  he  ha9  been  King  of  the  Barricades,  and  by  that  same  ladder 
whereby  he  mounted,  shall  he  descend. 

It  is  the  "  lOtb  of  August  *'  once  more,  and  again  the  Tuileries 
witness  the  fall  of  a  King.  Louis  Philippe  totters  through  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries,  and  reaches  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
There  he  finds  a  hackney-coach,  and  in  this  humble  equipage  the  dis- 
crowned aon  ef  Philippe-EgalitS,  commences  his  flight,  with,  for 
starting-point,  the  very  spot,  where,  fifty-five  years  before,  the  first 
republic  began  its  course  on  the  scatfbid  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth. 
The  time  19,  surely,  not  one  for  reflection,  in  the  easy-chair  sense  of 
the  word.  Yet,  is  there  an  ilnmense  power  of  abstraction  in  the 
human  mind*  Years  may  be  compressed  into  an  instant.  The 
heart  of  man  is  a  world  within  itself.  What  wonder  then  if,  on  sach 
a  spot,  and  in  such  a  time,  there  is  room  in  this  old  man's  memory 
for  de  Genlis,  and  his  artificial,  over-instructed  boyhood  ;  Dumouriez 
and  his  perilous  manhood ;  Switzerland  and  his  tutor-days ;  America, 
Italy,  England,  for  he  has  seen  men  under  every  sun,  and  under  every 
inatitution  ?  But  experience  is  not  always  wisdom,  nor  necessitj 
resource,  nor  old  age  dignity.  These  days  past,  the  artillery  ba3 
resounded  in   Paris.     But  its  feeble  peal  was  not  such  as  Valmy's 
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famous  cannonade  boomed  forth  ipto  the  ears  of  Europe.  Time  and 
inan  are  changed.  Where  to-dajr  is  Dumouriez  ?  Where  the  gallant 
young  Duke  de  Chartres  ?  Back  in  the  last  century — loth  dead  long 
ago.  To-day  we  only  see  unbudging  Bugeaud,  and  a  "  citizen,**  no 
longer  **  King,"  soon  to  be  *•  citizen  "  no  more,  but  exile,  simply. 

In  1848  a  decree  of  the  Provincial  Government  converted  the 
Palace  into  an  hospital  for  the  wounded  of  February,  and  destined 
it  thenceforth  to  assume  the  title,  and  subserve  the  uses,  of  an  im- 
provised Hotel  des  Invalides  CiviU.  This  was  a  ruse  which  was  in- 
tended, and  had  for  effect,  to  save  the  Tuileries  from  the  popular 
fury,  which  threatened  to  set  it  on  fire,  and  lay  it  in  ashes,  "from  tur- 
ret to  foundation-stone."  A  subsequent  decree  ordained  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Louvre^  and  the  continuation  of  the  Rue  dc  Rivoli.  Whilst 
the  necessary  alterations  were  in  progress,  the  remains  of  the  Palais 
Bourbon  were  discovered  by  the  workmen  in  digging  the  foundations 
for  the  new  buildings  destined  to  unite  the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre. 
It  was  built  by  the  Constable  Charles  de  Bourbon,  but  was  demol- 
ished  early  in  the  1 6th  century,  with  the  exception  of  a  chapel,  and  of 
a  vast  gallery  which  served  as  a  theatre  for  the  fBtes  of  the  court. 
In  1577  a  company  of  Venetian  actors  performed  in  this  theatre,  and 
the  price  of  admission  to  their  entertainments  was  something  more 
modest  than  that  which  opens  the  doors  of  the  opera,  in  our  days,  to 
the  admirers  of  the  musical  drama.  It  amounted — if  the  dignity  of 
the  word  be  not  considered  out  of  place — to  the  sum  of  fbur  sous 
(two  pence.)  In  1658,  this  theatre  was  granted  to  Moll^re,  and 
VEtourdi  and  the  Deptt  Amoureux  were  •*  presented,"  amidst  the 
plaudits  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  his  court.  In  his  reign  lb 
demolition  was  effected  to  make  room  for  the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre, 
of  which  the  Grand  Monarque  laid  the  first  stone  In  1665.  Nearly  twb 
hundred  years  from  this  date,  in  July  1852,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon, 
then  President,  laid  the  first  stone  for  the  new  works  undertaken  for 
the  completion  of  the  Louvre>  and  its  junction  with  the  Tuileries, 
which  have  since  been   effected  with  wonderful  energy  and  rapidity. 

The  Garden  of  the  Tuileries  was  separated  from  the  Palace,  before 
the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  by  a  street  called  the  Rue  de» 
Tuileries,  The  Garden  then  enclosed  an  aviary,  a  menagerie,  of 
which  we  have  made  previous  mention,  an  orangery,  and  an  enclosed 
warren.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  and  a  deep  ditch,  like 
a  fortified  place.     In  the  year  1655,   Le  K6tre,  the  French  Paxton 
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of  the  17th  century,  was  charged  with  the  ezeeution  of  a  new  plan 
for  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  and  it  was  he  who  constructed  the 
two  terraces  which  still  exist,  that  which  adjoin  the  Quay,  and  that 
of  the  Feuillants.  Of  this  date  is  the  splendid  avenue,  which  leads 
from  the  Palace  to  the  now  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  which  gives 
an  interesting  view  of  ihe  triumphal  Arc  de  FEtoile,  diistant  very 
nearly  two  Iflnglish  miles  from  the  Tuileries.  I  need  hardly  ohserre 
that  the  triumphal  arch  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  Le  Ndtre,  whose 
master  little  dreamed  that  the  hill  which  hounded,  then,  as  now,  the 
western  horizen  visible  from  the  windows  of  his  palace,  should  in 
after  ages  be  crowned  by  a  monument  erected  by  the  hands  of  another 
dynasty  than  his.  The  historj  of  France  is  comprised  in  that  same 
avenue.  At  the  Tuileries,  the  ancient  race  of  Bangs,  who  ignored 
their  true  origin  in  the  dream  of  Divine  Bight,  and  on  the  summit 
of  the  Arc  de  I'Btoile  the  new  dynasty,  raised  up  like  the  old,  on 
the  bucklers  of  the  Franks,  but  which  has  not  yet  forgotten  how, 
and  by  whom,  the  imperial  dignity  has  been  conferred — at  the  Tuil- 
eries, the  dictum,  retat  c'est  nun,  at  the  Barri^re  de  TEtoile^  the  Ap- 

pel  an  Peuple there  the  old  society,  at  that  height  of  prosperity,  and 

fulness  of  developement,  whose  culminating  glory  casts  over  the  I8th 
century  a  shadow  ominous  of  retrogression — ^here,the  modem  society, 
renewing  itself  amidst  ruin  and  danger^  but  with  youth  for  its  title 
and  the  future  for  its  heritage — on  the  palace  front  of  the  Tuileries, 
the  royai  ereed,  now  visible  only  to  the  eyes  of  history,  par  la  griist 
de  Dku,  Roi  de  France,  and  high  in  air,  above  the  western  horixon 
opposite  the  unsculptured,  but  not  the  less,  existing,  and  legible 
inscription,  par  la  gr&ee  de  Disu,  et  la  vohtUS  naiionale^  Empereur 
dee  Franpaie.  Truly,  the  grande  all^e  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the 
avenue  of  the  Champs  £ly&^8,  are  not  to  be  measured  by  yards,  and 
iftetres only.  Two  miles  long,  did  you  say?  We  reckon  them  still. more — 
two  ceuhiiriee,  from  end  to  end. 

The  Gardens  of  the  Tuileries  are  adorned  with  a  profuaon  of 
•tatues,  all  of  them  of  the  highest  merit  as  works  of  sculpture,  but 
almost  all  offensive  to  christian  taste.  The  cant  of  art  has  been 
suffered  to  triumph  over  the  propriety  of  decent  manners.  Strange 
incon8istenoy~..a  rigorous  exactness  of  speech  is  required  in  an  age 
which  tolerates  the  public  exhibition  of  .indecent  statues.  The  sub- 
ject can  only  be  hinted  at,  not  debated.  Tour  island  modesty  must 
turn  away  its  eyes  sometimes  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  AUons, 
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To  the  north  of  the  GardenB  of  the  Toileries  there  formerly  ex- 
Uted  a  convent  of  FeuiHants,  and  adjoining  it  the  manage,  famous  in 
history.  It  was  here  that  in  1790  the  Constituent  Assembly  termi- 
nated its  session,  here  that  the  Legislative  Assembly  commenced  and 
ended  its  career,  and  here  that  the  Convention  held  its  sittings  till 
the  spring  of  1793,  when  it  removed  to  the  Tuileries.  There  was 
also  a  revolutionary  club  which  took  the  name  of  FeuiHants,  from 
its  place  of  meetmg,  precisely  as  the  celebrated  Jacobins  assumed 
that  of  the  monks,  whose  cloisters,  once  the  abode  of  pious  contem- 
plation, became  the  very  furnace  of  the  Revolution,  where  the  pa- 
triotism of  Republican  France  was  assayed,  and  all  alloy  of 
moderate-ism  fiercely  rejected.  It  was  on  the  site  of  these  Gardens 
of  the  FeuiHants,  and  of  the  adjacent  buildingrs,  that  Napoleon 
commenced  in  1802  the  Bue  de  RivoU,  so  called  in  honour  of  the 
victory  of  that  name  gained  by  the  French  over  the  Austrians  in 
1797.  Number  one  in  the  new  street,  (which  under  Napoleon  ex- 
tended^only  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  Place  du  Carrousel) 
was  inhabited  by  the  celebrated  Talleyrand,  and  still  bears  h\B  name. 
It  was  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  same  site,  that  was  begun  the 
Rue  de  CastigUcme,  which  joins  the  Rue  de  RivoR  to  the  Place 
VeisdSme,  and  which  was  continued,  tmder  the  nftme  of  the  Rue 
NapoUon,  as  far  as  the  Banievard  de  la  Medeleme.  Since  1615,  that 
portion  of  this  splendid  street  which  connects  the  Place  VendSme 
with  the  Boulevard,  has  borne  the  name  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paiw. 
It  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  Place  VendSme,  that  the  Duke  de 
Retz  built  a  hotel  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Ninth.  It  was  sold  in 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  to  the  Duchess  de  Mercoeur, 
and  afterwards  became  the  property  of  Cesar,  Duke  de  Vendome 
(son  of  Henry  the  Fourth).  The  minister  Louvois,  to  flatter  the 
pride  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  devised  a  plan  #or  building  a  great 
'*  Place"  in  the  midst  of  which  the  statue  of  the  King  might  claim 
the  homage  of  his  subjects.  The  Hdtel  Yenddme,  with  its  gardens 
and  dependencies,  was  considered  to  offer  an  eligible  site,  and  was 
accordingly  purchased  for  die  crown  in  1685.  The  fa9ades  of  the 
buildings  which  encircled  the  new  Place  were  completed,  and  this 
last  was  to  have  been  adorned  with  a  magnificent  suite  of  edifices, 
such  as  a  Royal  Library,  a  Mint,  and  a  H5tel  for  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors, when  the  death  of  Louvois  caused  the  works  to  be  sus* 
pended.    They  were,  however,  resumed  under  the  direction  of  the 
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celebrated  architect  Mansard,  and  were  completed  in  1701.  This 
square  was  at  first  named  Place  dea  Comquetei  (which  jou  moAt  not 
confound  with  the  Pkice  des  Vtetoires)  ;  but  when  the  equestrian 
statue  of  the  King  was  placed  in  the  centre^  it  took  the  name  of 
Place  Louis  le  Orandt  which  it  retained  till  the  Revolution,  when 
it  received  from  the  sana^culoitea  a  new  appellation,  to  wit.  Pike- 
place  I  But  all  this  time,  its  old  designation  continued  to  be  partlj 
used,  and  has  outlived  all  the  others — to  day,  as  in  the  time  of 
Henrj  the  Fourth,  it  bears  the  name  of  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Veo- 
dome.  In  like  manner,  jou  constantly  meet  people  here,  who,  in 
conversation,  call  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  by  its  first  name,  the 
Place  Louis  Quinze.  This  little  trait  of  popular  manners  is  merely 
one  indication,  amongst  many,  of  the  strong  feeling  of  conservatism, 
the  vis  inertia,  which  underlies  the  foundations  of  human  nature. 
Society  prates  of  progress^  but  does  not  like  to  be  pushed  on. 
Call  the  Place  Yendome,  then,  by  what  name  you  will,  it 
was  there  that  was  erected  in  1699  a  splendid  bronse  eqoe8> 
trian  statue  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  amidst  a  pomp  and  cere- 
mony  which  surpassed  everything  of  the  kind  which  had  before  been 
witnessed.  Previous  to  this  time  a  general  and  growing  discontent 
had  been  excited  by  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  King  in  peace  as 
in  war,  and  Paris  was  subject  to  frequent  famines,  and  to  the  diseases 
which  follow  in  their  train.  In  1698-9,  suffering  was  extreme,  and 
the  government  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  extraordinary  finan- 
cial measures.  Pride  accords  ill  with  misery,  and  the  inauguration 
of  the  statue  in  the  Place  des  Gonquetes  excited  the  gravest  censures. 
The  Duke  de  Bourgogne  refused  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony. 
*'  How  can  one  amuse  one-self,"  he  exclaimed,  **  when  the  people 
are  suffering  ?"  And  even  the  King  himself  could  not  forbear  a 
mild  rebuke  to  the  promoters  of  the  ceremony.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, easily  put  in  a  passion  by  so  trifling  a  fault  as  an  excess  of 
homage,  and  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  scape-goat.  Blamed  by 
Madame  de  Maintenon  for  the  extravagant  expenditure  which  had 
characterized  from  the  beginning  this  Place  Vendome,  and  all  that 
had  reference  to  it,  he  burst  out  with,  "  I  tell  you  it  was  Lonvois 
who  did  it  all  in  spite  of  me."  Here  I  close,  but  in  my  next  I 
shall  tell  you  more  of  these  streets,  and  all  about  the  Palace  of 
Industry. 


PARIS  CORRESPONDENCE. 
No.  HI. 
THE  RUE  DE  RIVOLT,  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURS. 

Dear  Editor, 

In  my  last  I  told  you  of  this  street  of  Rivoli,  and  all  its  proximate 
gentilities^  and  all  its  near  abodes  of  wretchedness^  and  now  I  come 
to  continue  my  facts  of  things  as  they  were>  and  mj  facts,  fancies, 
and  pictures  of  things  as  they  are. 

The  statue  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  replaced  by  that  of  Napo* 
leon  in  1810,  when  the  Colonne  de  la  Place  Vendome  was  erected. 
The  pedestal,  shaft,  and  capital,  built  of  cut  stone,  are  covered 
externally  with  bronze,  which  is  cast  into  bas-reliefs.  This  bronze 
has  been  formed  out  of  the  twelve  hundred  cannon  taken  from  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  armieu  in  the  memorable  campaign  of  1805. 
The  shaft  of  the  Colonne  has  been  designed  in  imitation  of  that  of 
Antoninus  at  Rome,  and  is  covered  with  bas-reliefs  representing  the 
principal  events  of  the  campaign  of  1805,  from  the  departure  of  the 
troops  from  the  camp  of  Boulogne,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace, 
after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  The  first  statue  of  Napoleon  which 
crowned  the  noble  column,  represented  him  in  the  garb  of  a  Roman 
Emperor.  On  the  entrance  of  the  Allies  in  1814,  the  Royalists, 
under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  army,  proceeded  to  enact  an  out- 
rage,  such  as  had  not,  till  then,  disgraced  Paris.  If  the  Revolution 
destroyed  so  many  monuments,  it  was  the  act  of  the  dregs  of  the 
people,  infuriated  by  ages  of  suffering,  maddened  by  a  moment  of 
freedom.  But  in  men  of  high  rank  and  education,  the  defenders  of 
•*  order"  and  •'  enemies  of  the  revolution,**  we  might  have  expected 
to  find  better  manners.  From  th4  representatives  of  the  ancient 
Chivalry  of  France,  a  more  high-bred  courage  might  have  been  looked 
for,  than  that  which  had  strength  enough  to  trouble  public  order  but 
not  sufficient  to  subdue  the  Revolution,  and  which  could  only  reach 
that  zero  in  the  scale  of  heroism  which  consisted  in  insulting  their 
countrymen  under  the  protection  of  an  army  of  invasion.  The  emigre 
was  forced  to  fly  from  his  native  land  by  the  Jacobin  canaiUet  who 
overthrew,  as  we  have  seen,  the  statues  of  the  kings  of  France  in  the 
Great  Revolution.  After  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  emigre  returns* 
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and  his  first  act  is  to  imitate  the  barbarous  freDij  he  oooe-so  loudly 
censured.  In  March*  18U>  the  Royalists,  headed  bj  some  of  the 
greatest  names  in  France*  in  so  far  as  their  birth  was  ooncemed« 
flocked  to  the  Place  Vendome,  and  attempted  to  pull  down  the  statue 
of  Napoleon  from  the  summit  of  the  famous  column.  Their  efforts 
were  in  vain.  Baffled  in  their  attempt,  thej  i^enl  ao  far  as  to  aeod  a 
written  order  to  the  artist  who  had  cast  the  statue,  threateuiug  Yam 
with  immediate  military  execution  if  he  did  not  aid  them,  by  his  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  to  destroy  the 
monument.  They  likewise  conceived  the  plan  of  mining  the  plac^ 
and  blowing  pedestal,  shafts  capital,  and  statue  to  pieces,  when  the 
Allies  interfered,  and  "  squelched"  the  notable  project.  But,  though 
the  column  remained,  the  statue  was  removed  a  month  afterwards. 
Sixteen  years  from  that  date,  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe 
decreed  the  elevation  of  a  new  itatue  of  Napoleon,  to  be  erected  on 
the  same  spot.  It  is  that  which  now  stands  on  the  column  of  tiie 
Place  Vendome,  It  differs  from  the  ancient  one  in  the  matter  of 
costume,  and  represents  the  Emperor  in  his  redingote  and  cocked 
hat. 

We  shall  now  take  leave  of  this  '<  neighbour*' of  the  Rue  de  BivoU, 
and  returning  thither  by  the  Rue  de  Oaetiglione,  we  leave  behind  us 
the  Ministere  det  Finances^  and  Meurice's  Hotel ;  pressing  still  east- 
-  ward,  we  turn  a  little  to  our  rights  after  passing  the  Louvre,  and 
rest  in  the  shadow  of  SU  Oermain  VAuxerrois  I  On  the  same  spot 
where  it  now  stands,  Cbilperic  built  a  church  in  the  sixth  century, 
which  has  been  partly  destroyed  and  again  restored,  at  various  inter, 
vals  during  a  period  of  nearly  thirteen  hundred  years*  In  the  sixth 
century  ]     What  was  Paris  then  ? 

Through  a  long  era  of  decay  the  Roman  Empire  nodded  to  its 
fall.  During  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  language,  laws,  manners, 
costumes,  were  mixed  and  confounded  together  in  such  a  fashion  on 
the  soil  of  Gaul,  that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  the  line  which 
separated  the  ancient  Roman  domination  from  the  Gallic  nationality. 
The  harmonious  language  of  the  south  began  to  borrow  a  barbarous 
hre,  and  uncouth  brevity,  from  the  wild  accents  of  the  north.  A^ 
this  very  hour,  French  is  a  corrupted  Latin.  I  constantly  hear  it 
said  in  society,  that  such  a  one  ''  cause  hien,**  More  than  beauty* 
the  French  prize  conversational  powers.  "  EUe  est  tr^s  jolie— tris 
gaie — et  elk  cause  tret  hien,"  Or,  *'  II  a  Tair  aimable — il  est  tres 
gai — et — il  cause  bien."    Such  is  the  climax  of  qualities  by  which  the 
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l^aadi  express  tfielr  opiuion  of »  woman  or  of  a  man»  as  it  may  be, 
vho  fulfila  th^r  idea  of  perfection.  Those  two  phrases — I  hear 
them  repeatedly^  over  and  over  again — contain  more  of  the  true 
French  eharaetery  than  all  that  either  they  themselves  or  foreigners 
hare  ever  said  or  vritten  on  the  subject.  //  cause  bten/  A.  discourse 
on  the  art  of  conversation  would  be  here  out  of  place — as,  indeed , 
such  alwaja  is,  for  dissertations,  however  learned,  cannot  <;each  it — 
aak  tiie  French — but>  notwiliistandiog,  I  maj  remind  you  of  the 
obvious  truth,  that  the  aptitude  of  the  language  which  serves  for 
iihe  medium  of  comi;aunication,  is  as  requisite  for  this  accomplishment 
ae  individual  wit  or  information.  And  what  language  is  that  of  the 
gay,  amiable,  and  refined  people,  amongst  whom  to  **  chat**  w^l  is 
esteemed  the  greatest  of  social  merits,  perhaps  of  intellectual  acquire* 
ments  ?  No  other  than  the  provincial  and  crumpled  Latin  which 
ahocked  the  high-b^rn  and  cultured  Roman's  ear  in  the  Gaul  of  the 
fifth  ceotttry.  There  is  a  double  lesson  of  humility  in  the  fact.  The 
favored  language  has  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  perished  ages  ago 
A'osi  the  daily  oecupations  of  men.  The  language  then  despised 
liaa  since  taken  the  place  of  the  Roman  tongue  in  Europe,  and  is 
the  recognised  medium  of  communication  between  man  and  man  all 
over  ihe  civlUaed  world.  The  Latin  is  a  *'  dead"  language,  whilst 
of  all  living  languages,  the  French  is  the  most  vivacious.  Rooted  in 
the  genius  of  a  people  the  most  energetic  of  modern  times,  it  has 
put  forth  branches  in  every  clime.  It  was  spoken  in  times  when 
the  Druid  sacrificed  in  the  midst  of  uobrageous  groves,  and  the  gods 
of  Olympus  had  still  their  worshippers.  In  its  first  rude  accents 
were  preached  to  the  Oauls  the  truths  of  Oixristianity,  which  finally 
displaced  the  mythological  system  of  the  Romans,  and  the  wild 
legends  of  the  Barbarian  worship.  The  new  religion  gathered 
strength  amidst  revolutions,  disengaged  itself  from  all  that  could 
endanger,  and  intertwined  itself  with  ail  that  could  foster,  its  growth. 
It  suffered  to  fall  away,  or  actively  eitirpated  all  that  was  evil,  it 
protected  and  cherished  all  that  was  good,  in  the  highly  social  system 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  Whilst  the  civiliaation  of  the  old  Roman 
society  was  dying  out,  or  was  trampled  out,  a  new  civilization  took 
shelter  in  the  cloister  and  the  church,  which  were  not  then  merely 
places  of  prayer,  but  a  refuge  for  arts  and  literature.  The  Roman, 
the  Gaul,  and  the  Barbarian,  were  alternately  ascendant.  What: 
could  come  of  this  chaos  ?  But  the  principle  of  life  was  ever  there 
to  encounter  the  elements  of  dissolution.     St.  Genevieve  confronts' 
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Attila ;  Clotilde  appears  at  the  side  of  Clovis  ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  Brunehaults,  the  Ohilperics,  and  the  Fred^gondes,  beams  the 
serene  dignity  of  St.  Germain  de  Parii, 

Under  the  Merovingions,  Paris  was    still  confined  to  the  little 
island  of  the  times  of  Ciesar,  and  of  Julian  the  Apostate^  which  is  now 
the  centre  of  modern  Paris,  and  called  the  "CitS,"  as  I  have  had 
occasion  to  observe  in  a  previous  number.      Let  us  climb  to  the 
summit  of  the  hill  Lueotitius,  (St.  Genevieve)  and  regard  the  Paris 
of  these  Prankish  ages  with  its  environs.     Near  us   is  the  church 
called  "  Of  the  Apostles,"  built  bj  Clovis,  and  to  the  east  and  south 
east  extend  vast  marshes  traversed  bj  the  Bi^vre.    At  our  feet  lies 
the  Palace  of  Julian  (the  Palais  des  Tkermes)  in  its  colossal  strength, 
and  scattered  around  it  we  see  several  churches,  amongst  which  we 
remark  that  of  St.  Etienne-des^Gres  (des  degres,  de  gradihus),   so 
called  from  its  position  on  the  steep  slope  of  the  hill  whereon  we 
stand ;  casting  a  glance  over  the  immense  plain  which  extends  to 
Issy,  the  splendid  monastery  of  Sainte-croix  and  St  Vincent,  with 
its  gilded  roof  glittering  in   the  sun,  attracts  our  attention.    And 
opposite,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  is  the  church  of  St.  OermaiMf 
called  le  Rond  from  its  circular  shape.     To  the  north,  seated  on  its 
island  throne  in  the  midst  of  the  Seine,  is  old  Lutetia,  with  its  strong 
walls,  the  towers  which  guard  its  bridges,  the  mills  which  senre  to 
prepare  food  for  its  inhabitants,  the  metopolitan  church  (the  ecdetia 
mater,  as  it  is  called  in  the  old  records),  the  palace,  and  the  prison. 
The  houses  are  of  wood,  the  streets  dark  and  narrow,  the  churches 
numerous.     Amongst  the  latter  we  notice  one  built  by  Chilperic. 
This  monarch,   whose  character  was  a  compound  of  vice  and  Wrtae, 
like  that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,   resolved  to  erect  a  church 
in  honour  of  St.  Germain  de  Paris,  whither  he  proposed  to  transfer 
the  relics  of  that  saint,  who  had  been  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  it  was 
completed  in  the  close  of  the  sixth  century.    Under  the  second  race, 
this  church  was  called  St,  Gerntain  le  Bond,     Under  the  third  race 
it  was  rebuilt  by  King  Robert,  and  it  was  then  named  for  the  ilrst 
time  St.  Germain  VAuxerrois,  to  distinguish  it  f^om  the  Abbaye  da 
St.  Vincent,  to  which  the  name  of  St.  Germain  had  been  added. 
This  church,  built  by  Robert,  fell  into  decay  in  its  turn,  and  was 
replaced  by  constructions  of  an  after  date,  in  the  twelfth,  fourteenth* 
and  fifteenth  centuries.     In  its  quality  of  parish  chturch  of  the 
Louvre,  the  history  of  St»  Germain  VAuxerroie  is  synonymous  with 
that  of  many  of  the  Kings  of  France.    But  the  splendour  which  it 
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derived  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  from  the  frequent  visits  of 
royalty,  did  not  prevent  it  from  being  the  scene,  oftentimes,  of  the 
loudest  clamours  of  the  Ligue,  and  within  its  walls  thundered  the 
Cardinal  de  Lorraine.  It  was  from  the  same  pulpit  that  Maillard 
attacked  the  vices  of  his  time,  under  the  reign  of  the  celebrated 
Louis  the  Eleventh,  who  frequently  considered  himself  as  personally 
alluded  to  in  the  sermons  of  the  preacher.  On  one  occasion  the 
monarch  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  have  him  thrown  into  the 
S>eiue.  **  Tell  the  King,'*  said  the  intrepid  Maillard,  "  that,  in  that 
case,  ril  go  quicker  to  heaven  by  water,  than  he  can  with  his  post 
horses."  It  is  necessary,  for  the  complete  understanding  of  this 
mot,  to  remind  you  that  it  was  Louis  the  Eleventh  that  instituted 
the  post  in  France,  and  the  transmission  of  mails  throughout  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  kingdom.  Amongst  the  celebrated  persons  buried 
in  St.  Gennain  lAuxerrois,  may  be  named  Malherbe,  Coysevox,  and 
the  Daciers,  husband  and  wife.  The  Revolution  twice  assailed  the 
yenerable  walls  of  this  church,  in  1793,  and  again  in  1831,  a  year  in 
irhich  fyncutes  were  frequent.  On  the  occasion  of  a  commemorative 
aervice  in  honour  of  the  Duke  de  Berri,  assassinated  many  years  be- 
fore, the  mob  attacked  the  church,  pillaged  it,  and  threatened  to 
reduce  it  to  utter  ruin.  But  the  rioters  were  fortunately  diverted 
from  their  course,  and  St.  Germain  TAuzerrois  still  remains  to  us 
grey  with  the  traditions  of  thirteen  hundred  years. 

It  was  in  the  Bue  de$  FosUs,  St,  Gennain  VAuxerrois,  that 
Gabrielle  d'EstreSs  died.  In  that  part  of  the  street  lately  demolished 
in  the  course  of  the  improvements  which  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  and 
its  Neighbours  have  of  late  undergone,  existed  a  portion  of  the 
Hotel  de  Sourdis,  which  communicated  with  the  cloister  of  St. 
Germain  TAuxerrois,  and  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Marquise  de 
Sourdia,  the  aunt  of  the  royal  mistress.  The  journal  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  for  the  year  1599,  informs  us  that  Gabrielle,  after  having 
passed  part  of  the  Lent  at  Fontainebleau,  returned  to  Paris,  and 
lodged  in  the  house  of  one  Zamet,  an  Italian,  who  had  amassed  an 
immense  fortune  in  the  administration  of  the  taxes,  and  who»  in  the 
marriage  contract  of  one  of  his  daughters,  described  himself  under 
the  original  title  of  "  Lord  Paramount,"  not  of  such  or  such  a 
territorial  property,  but  of  '<  seventeen  hundred  thousand  crowns." 
He  was  born  a  couple  of  centuries  too  soon.  He  should  have  flour- 
ished under  Louis  Philippe,  and  had  his  hotel  in  the  Bue  de  la 
Chaussec  d'Antin,  amidst  his  peers  of  the  **  aristocratic  bourgeoise 
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ifFho  ruled  the  roast  in  the  golden  prime  of  the  Citizen-King.  He 
was  a  pleasant  fellow,  a  great  iavorite  with  Henri  Quatre,  and  bis 
house  was  a  cherished  place  of  reunion  for  the  companions  of  the 
gay  monarch's  petits  toupers.  Returning  to  Zamet's  house  from  the 
church  of  the  Petit-Saint- Antoine,  she  ate  some  fruit  whilst  walking 
in  the  garden,  and  was  speedily  after  attaclced  with  a  bamiog  sen- 
sation in  the  throat.  **  Take  me  away  from  this  house,'"  s«d  she, 
^*  I  am  poisoned/'  She  died  in  conyulsions,  and  was  so  disfigured 
by  the  terrible  agony  she  endured,  that  the  by-standers  could  not 
regard  without  horror  the  beautiful  face,  whose  charms,  a  few  hours 
before,  were  the  admiration  of  the  Court,  and  the  envy  of  her  ser, 
«*  The  marriage,"  says  a  writer  of  the  time,  "  of  Hienri  Quatre  iHtb 
Marie  de  MSdlcis,  had  been  already  spoken  of  as  probable.  As 
Zamet  was  a  subject  of  the  Duke  of  Florence,  his  enemies  accused 
him  of  the  crime."  (the  death  of  Gabrielle)  •'  They  poisoned 
the  favorite,  because  the  King  wished  to  make  her  his  wife,  aiid,** 
the  chrohicler  add!},  with  a  naivete  the  most  matter-of-fact  possible, 
*•  when  we  think  of  all  the  trouble  her  death  prevented,  we  see  what 
a  capital  service  was  rendered  by  it  to  King  and  country.** 

Hard  by,  there  existed,  in  former  times,  two  other  hdtels,  nbt  less 
famous  as  the  abodes  of  wit  and  beauty,  than  the  hUtel  de  Zuntet;  I 
refer  to  the  hotels  de  HamhouitUi  and  de  LongueviHe,  They  hxrt 
disappeared,  devoured  by  the  Ogre,  Street-improvement.  The 
divinity  of  the  Olympus  de  Bambouillet  was  the  witty  Ahd  beiotxfttl 
Catherine  Yivonne,  Marquise  de  Rambouillet.  *'  All  is  magnificence 
itself  in  her  house,"  says  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi,  **  resplendent 
with  lamps  which  you  see  howhere  else.  The  rooms  are  crowded 
with  a  thousand  objects  of  luxury,  which  evidence  the  iaste  of  her 
whose  graceful  hand  has  collected  them.  Flowers  grouped  every- 
where in  profusion  make  perpetual  spring  in  her  house,  and  one 
believes  oneself  in  a  place  of  enchantment."  La  Bruy^re  has  also 
given  us  a  sketch  of  the  H5tel  de  Rambouillet.  "  There,"  he  says, 
**  one  met  a  circle  of  both  sexes,  united  by  the  bond  of  conversation, 
and  the  commerce  d^esprU.  They  left  to  poor  vulgar  people  the  sad 
privilege  of  speaking  intelligibly  ;  something  expressed  in  their 
society  with  but  little  clearness,  brought  on  another  still  more 
obscure,  which  was  in  its  turn  eclipsed  by  some  utter  enigma,  and  was 
sure  to  be  followed  by  continued  applause."  Scarron,  Boileau,  and 
Moliere  found  a  butt  for  their  satire  in  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet, 
which,  after  having  long  enjoyed  indisputable  notoriety  and  disputa* 
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ble  fam«f  gained  in  the  end  for  its  iohom  the  designation  of  the 
"  Oaiarh  du  bel  esprit.*'  The  celebrity  of  the  Motei  de  LonguffoUU, 
on  the  oth^r  haody  hud  no  share  in  the  levity  of  wit  or  fashion.  It 
was  there  that  Cardixial  de  BeUb  woto  his  state  intrigues.  It  was 
inhabited  at  one  tine  by  the  Duke  D'Ai\jou»  who  was  later  Henry 
the  Third  of  France,  and  it  was  there  he  receiyed  the  Polish  Am- 
bassadors after  his  election  to  the  throne  of  Poland. 

If  the  prolongation  of  the  Rue  de  Bivali  has  caused  the  ruin^  and 
total  removal  of  some  interesting  relics  of  antiquity*  others  again  owe 
to  it  their  preservation*  and  even  their  renovation.    Thus,  the 
splendid  tower  of  the  ancient  church  of  Saint- Jacques-Ia-Boucherie» 
all  that  now  remains  of  that  edifice,  has  been  repaired,  beautified, 
and  restored  by  the  same  hands  which  have  ruthlessly  overthrown 
other  objects  of  interest,  which  were  found  to  be  obstacles  to  the 
ea&tern  path  of  the  Ru£  de  Rivoli.    The  levelling  of  the  soil  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  tower  Saint*JacqueSi  has  disclosed  the  found- 
ations of  the  first  church  which  had  been  erected  on  that  spot  in  the 
times  of  the  Garlovingians.    A  second  had  been  built  on  the  same 
site  ;  the  third  and  last,  the  work  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries*  was  destroyed  in  the  Bevolution  of  1 789,     This  la3t  church 
was  consecrated,  before  its  completion*  by  the  Bishop  of  Turin,  who 
VTBA  entertained  by  the  parishioners  at  a  dinner  which  cost  no  more 
than  seventy  sous*     The  Chroniclers  do  not  inform  us  if  the  banquet 
took  place  during  Lent,  bujt  it  is,  under  any  circumstances,  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  the  fact  to  have  been  as  stated*  notwithstanding  that 
we  take  into  account  the  greater  value  of  seventy  halfpence  in  those 
days  than  now.  Amongst  the  chief  benefactors  of  this  church,  figured 
one  Nicholas  Flamel.     This  personage*  a  scrivener  by  trade*  managed 
to  realize  a  fortune  nowise  in  keeping  with  his  not  over  lucrative 
calling,  a  great  portion  of  which  he  spent  in  pious  endowments. 
liis  wealth*  and  certain  eccentricities  and  pretended  wonders,  caused 
him  to  be  considered  as  quite  a  mysterious  being-     He  had  found 
the  philosopher's  stone.     Vases*  retorts,  and  other  magical  parapher- 
nalia, were  discovered  in  his  house  after  his  pretended  death.     I  say 
pretended  death,  for  Paul  Lucas,  a  traveller  of  those  days*  a  faith- 
worthy  man,  who  bad  seen  the  devil  Asmodeus  in  Upper  Egypt* 
met  a  dervish*  no  doubt  at  Asmodeus*  country-house,  who  knew 
perfectly  well  the  identical  Nicholas  Flamel  and  his  wife*  and  who 
felt  happy  in  being  able  to  assure  Monsieur  Lucas  that  ''  toiLS  le$ 
deta^*  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health.     You  are  no  doubt 
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surprised  that  «o  piouf  ar  p«p80uage  «s  Niofaoh»  Fiaueft  should  have 
any  rapport  'With  Asint)dieu5  or  derrl]thes»  but  yon  must  keep  in  mlmt 
that  his  contemporaries  were  not  clear  npdB  the  point  of  his  uaaciikj^ 
and  often  regarded  bia  munificent  fbuodations  as  nsw-iangkd  (i.e. 
new-fangled,  in  the  fourteenth-ceatnry  eenee  of  t^  word)  derioes  of 
the  enemy  of  man. 

The  Rtt9  de  RtMli  commences  at  the  Palace  of  the  Bffonarehy*-.tbe 
Tnileries,  It  ends  at  the  Palace  of  the  People^-the  Hdtel  de  ViUn. 
The  towns  of  Gaul,  conquered  by  the  Romans  were»  with  few  ezeep* 
tioM,  classed  as  Prefectures,  and  gorerned  m  sneh  by  s  Bomsn 
Prefect.  In  die  sequel,  it  was  found  advisable  to  assnage  popolte* 
turbulence  by,  in  some  measure,  guaranteeing  popular  rights,  and  a 
magistracy  was  accordingly  erected  under  the  name  of"  Protectors  «f 
the  City."  These  were  elected  by  the  body  of  the  people  from  amongst 
the  most  distinguished  citizens  ;  these  were  tribunes  of  ^e  people  * 
amongst  their  attributions  was  the  administraition  of  justice  in  oertaio 
matters  to  which  their  jurisdiction  was  limited,  aa  also  the  rigbt  of 
acquiring  and  disposing  of  property  in  the  name  of  the  City,  and  fi>r 
its  benefit.  The  first  Parinan  munidpal  magistrates  were  cboseii 
amongst  the  Mereaiores  aquae,  the  same  who  consecrated  those  akars 
to  the  heathen  gods,  which  I  described  in  a  former  paper  as  preserved 
at  the  Hdtel  de  CLuny.  To  this  hour  a  ship  figures  in  the  arms  of 
Paris.  We  see  in  it  the  recognised  cognisance  of  that  company  of 
merchants,  whose  vessels  traded  on  the  Seine,  ao  inland  fleet  which 
was  under  the  command  of  a  Roman  Prefect.  The  oon^ueatof 
demi-Bomanised  Gaul  by  the  Franks  effected  no  fundamental  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  corporation,  and,  even  down  to  the  aexmk^ 
teenth  century,  the  successors  of  the  ancient  nauiae  of  the  tinse  of 
Tiberius  exercised  nearly  the  same  power,  and  enjoyed  nearly  the 
same  privileges  as  were  known  to  their  predecessors.  The  couodl 
of  citizens  was  presided  over  by  two  chief  functionaries,  the  I^evoi 
de  Paris  (named  by  the  King)  who  administered  justice  in  the  City- 
"  court,  and  the  Prroot  des  Muxkandi,  who  was  charged  with  the 
commercial  and  other  metropolitan  interests  of  the  capital,  and  who 
was  elected  by  the  inhabitants.  This  latter  was  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
his  time,  according  to  your  ideas,  and  the  seat  of  his  authority  was 
called,  in  the  old  French  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Ptaibuer,  or 
Parioirt  aux  Bourjuia,  the  designation  being  sufficiently  i&dioativeof 
the  popular  nature  of  the  inatitution : — the  citisens  spohe  pubUdy  on 
all  matters  of  common  interest,  and»  no  doubt,  used  their  privilege 
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quite  AS  niBck  at  modem  altkrmeDv  As  the  city  inereased  in  extent 
and  importanoe^  other  trades  than  that  of  the  J\hroatore$  o^iMt 
ckumed  to  he  admitted  into  the  corporatiOD,  which,  under  Philip 
Aug^tnSf  was  an  immense  Trades-Union^  the  HHe  of  the  Bovrg^iste 
of  Paris,  organised  hoth  as  a  civil  community  and  as  a  military 
establishment.  Subsequently^  under  Louis  the  Eleventh,  a  review 
of  the  city  tndn.bands  took  place,  in  whioh  80,000  armed  men 
inanceuvred,  the  predecessors  of  the  NIatienal  Guard  of  modem 
times.  The  place  of  sitting  of  the  coloration  was  shifted  Ivom  one 
kKsaiity  to  another,  till,  in  1950,  Btienne  Bfarcel,  the  most  celebnted 
of  all  the  Mayors  of  Paris,  except,  perhaps,  Baiily,  acquired  for  the 
dty  a  honse  which  existed  on  lAie  Place  de  Or^ve,  and  then  and 
there  founded  the  aetual  Bdtel  de  ViUe,  which,  however,  has  re- 
quired the  lapse  of  eentnries  to  reach  its  present  proporlaons.  The 
admirers  of  this  city  magistrate  claim  for  him  the  title  of  the  greatest 
reformer,  hisenemies  that  of  the  greatest  demagogue,  of  his  time. 
He  fortified  and  beautified  Paris,  he  introduced  many  nseiul  measures 
With  a  firmness  equal  to  his  boldness,  and  administered  the  affiurs  of 
the  corporation  with  unexampled  suooess.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
'*  Farloir^*  was  agitated  during  his  time  by  a  perpetual  tempest* 
We  find  much  vulgar  envy  mixed  up  with  well-grounded  complaints 
The  corporation  wish  to  pass  sumptuary  laws  restraining  the  expenses 
of  the  rich,  that  is  the  very  rich,  the  too  rich,  the  richer  than  the 
rich  hourgetni  of  these  middle  ages>  so  closely  resembling  their 
brothers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  **  level  upwards  and  tramble 
downwards."  One  evil  of  the  time,  which  called  for  reformation, 
was  the  dilatory  conduct  of  the  magistrates.  **  They  oome  late  to 
court,  dine  at  their  ease,  and  make  the  pleaders  spend  their  time  in 
meditating."  The  following  presents  us  with  an  interesting  picture 
of  the  Hdtet  de  ViUe  in  these  i^-back  times.  <•  The  Great  Chamber 
of  the  Parhir  was  strewn  with  mats  in  winter,  and  with  green  rushes 
in  summer.  Over  the  counter  was  suspended  a  JXeu  de  pitie"  (a 
crucifix)  "  and  an  image  of  Saint  Gregory.  In  the  hall  was  a  doclu 
which  required  winding  every  day.  Divers  chests,  serving  at  once 
§or  money-safe  and  library,  some  shelves  of  wood,  covered  with 
black  horn,  and  with  clasps  of  silver,  to  ke^  together  the  papers 
and  registers  a  chain  of  iron  fVom  which  hung  defective  measures 
which  bad  been  seiaed,  some  forms,  and  a  few  chairs  an  oAce  apart 
for  the  Treasurer-^snch  was  the  fumitttre  and  arrangement  of  tha 
prindpal  state*room  in  the  People's  Palace." 
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Under  L«ni»  the  Eleven tb,  the  corporatioii  gftve  a^mquel  ta  that 
monarch  and  hU  court,  on  oecaaion  of  tho  narrtage  of  ono  of  his 
daughters*     The  old  obrooUlee  4eiavibe  it»  ia  Ereonsk  aa  antiqiiaiad 
aa  the  cookery^  aa  **  «a  wnUi  bean  tennc$  tk  chair  M  de  jpokmos**' 
In  li66,  Henry  the  Second  iavited  himself  right  royallj  to  mako 
merry  with  hie  lieges  of  the  good  city  of  Parisw    The  aona  of  mao^ 
of."^  principal  uierohants  officiated  aa  waiters  on  the  ocaaoion 
Unfortanatelj  the  banqiieting-efaaQiber  waa  too  small  for  ihecoiA^ 
paay»  and  spoiled  the  fwu    Again,  the  eanoon  of  the  city  did  ep 
loyally  and  rojally  booak  and  thaader»  that  the  royal  steeds  took 
nnloyal  frigbt>  and  very  nearly  npsot  the  royal  person.   The  singera 
were  hoarse*  the  comedians^  on  aooonnt  .of  the.noiso  sod  confoAooj 
ooold  not  go  through  their  petfformanoe»  and  such  was  the  disorder 
that  many  had  to  go  away  who  eoidd  get  noU»iog  to  drink  nftar 
supper.     We  acquire  no  favorable  opinion  of  the  gaUantry  of  the 
time,  when,  aouingst  the  most  grievous  of  the  grievaaoes  of  our 
cltfoniclery  we  find  it  complained  of  that,  ''ye  demoiselles  of  ye 
citye"  had  seated  themselves  to  their  satisiS^ction   *<  at  ye  hygfae  endo 
of  ye  hall,"  whilst  many  "  greaJte  lordys"  were  obliged  to  sit  beneath 
them.     It  would  appear   from  this»  that   "ye  demoiselles"  were 
expected  to  resign  their  places  (or  rather  not  to  have  taken  them  at 
all)  to  ''yegreate  lordys.*'    Pronch  that  doctrine,  nowadays! — 
Beudes  these  extraordinary  festivities,  in  the  old  times  the  court 
visited  the  city,  every  year,  on  Si*  John's  Day.    it  was  at  onoo  tho 
priffilege  and  duty  of  the  King,  or,  in  his  absence^  of  a  prinoe  of  the 
blood,  to  set  fire  with  his  own  hftud  to  the  bon-fire  on  the  Place  do 
Qrdte.    Afterwards  came  the  oiiy-banquet»  which  was  not  always 
as  disorderly  as  that  of  which  I  gave  you  a  sketch  above,  but  which 
wss  generally  conoetved  in  too  frolic  a  i^irit  for  our  sober  days. 
The  festlvides  on  St.  John's  day  were  always  attended  with  much 
cruelty,  it  having  been  the  eustom  to  bum  an  immense  number  of 
eats  in  the  bon-fire.    Depku,  an  unhappy  fax.  has  become  an  hiatori* 
cal  personage,  having  been  burned  on  one  oocasioi),  of  whieh  anoieot 
annals  make  mention,  *'  to  give  delygte  unto  hys  m^estie," 

The  Hotel  d$  Ville  has  witnessed  the  stormiest  events  that  have 
agitated  Paris  during  many  centuries,  and,  be  sure,  the  Fronde  has 
left  its  memories  there.  The  day  after  the  battle  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine,  an  assembly  of  the  bourgeone  was  convoked  at  the  Hotel 
de  ViUef  and,  even  from  early  morning,  numerous  groups  were 
observed  on  the  Place  de  Gr^vOi  whoibroed  those  who  passed  there. 
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dtl^r  out  of  «iif iOsitj,  ot  from  ihotlves  of  busineis^  to  uftanio  lh« 
badge  of  the  faction  opposed  to  the  eourt.  It  was  a  handful  of 
straw,  stuck  in  the  hat-band.  When  the  Prince  de  Condd  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  presented  themselTe*  to  the  eicited  mullit»dey  they 
were  travestied  like  mibief  s  on  Maj-day^  straw  in  their  hats,  •tra# 
for  shoulder-knot^  a  wisp  of  Mraw  flonriahed  in  their  hands»  Their 
f!r«t  act  Was  to  ^\pi  t9ie  treatj  bf  union  against  Cardinal  MaaaHn, 
when  a  letter  arrived  from  the  King,  e^^ning  the  PrMt  d$s  Mw* 
chMUxo  adjourn  the  assettblj  f6r  a  #eek>  and  an  immense  iMmb^ 
6f  th^  corporation  and  of  the  hijUTgeo$ie  seemed  inclined  to  obey  the 
royal  order.  This  was  not  what  the  Princes  wished,  Imdffaey  aban« 
doned  the  *' parlair**^  in  anger.  Soon  the  firing  commences  around 
the  H6tet  de  Vilte,  upon  which  an  exasperated  multitude  pours  in 
hot  baste,  as  if  it  were  a  den  of  Mazarins.  In  vain  the  priests  of 
St.'Jean^eii-Grhse  carry  the  Sacrament  in  solemn  procession,  to 
appease  the  violence  of  the  rioters.  The  rioters  carried  the  H^Ui 
de  Ville  by  storm,  and  its  inmates  threw  themselves  prostrate,  be* 
lieving  in  their  terror  that  their  last  hour  was  ccme,  as,  indeed,  it 
was  for  many.  In  every  corner  the  dying  confessed  themselves  to 
the  priests,  who  hastened  from  room  to  room  to  console  the  victims 
of  that  fatal  day,  which  witnessed  the  last  convulsion  of  the  Fronde* 
A  century  and  a  half  from  then<^e,  the  Hotel  de  ViUe  was  once  more 
the  scene  of  riot  and  blood.  It  was  the  day  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastille. 
Flesselles,  the  last  of  the  prMU  des  nutrehands,  was  killed  by  a 
pistol-shot,  and  his  head  carried  through  Paris,  fixed  on  a  pike.  A 
few  days  after,  Berthier,  Intendant  of  Paris,  was  mlissacred  on  the 
same  spot.  Before  his  death,  the  rioters  forced  him  to  embrace  the 
head  of  his  brother-in-law,  Foulon.  The  latter  was  seized  at  some 
distance  Irom  Paris,  and  was  driven  along,  like  a  beast,  to  the  Botet 
de  Ville,  his  feet  bare,  his  neck  surrounded  with  a  collar  of  nettles, 
and  some  hay  thrust  into  his  mouth.  It  was  he  who,  when  the 
bufferings  of  the  people  were  the  subject  of  conversation,  brutldly 
replied,  to  an  observation  addressed  to  him,  in  the  memorable  words, 
'<  Let  them  eat  grass  T  It  was  at  the  B6tei  de  Ville  that  Louis  the 
Sixteenth  was  obliged  to  assume  the  tri-colouted  cockade,  and  from 
the  windows  he  showed  himself  to  his  lieges  of  his  good  city  of 
Paris.  It  was  thither,  also,  he  was  conducted,  on  the  famous  sixth 
of  October,  when  he  made  that  strangest  of  royal  progresses  into 
Paris,  which  we  have  already  noticed  more  at  length  in  a  former  pape)r. 
The  last  ofiheprMts  des  marchands  was  Flesselles,  as  we  have  eaid. 
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Bot  the  office  of  Majror»  which  replaced,  under  t^  Eevoltttioiu  ti^ 
old  (avie  tiUe,  wm  filled,  io  thadajr^  of  October,  bj  the  celebrated 
Bailly,  model  pMUosopke,  who  knew  .everjtbiiig  except  hamvi  lmXv% 
and  believed  ia  nothing  8a;re  Jiimfelf.  After  him  came  Marat  tad 
Bobespierre,  resolved,  a«  Dantion  ^ud,  to  eee.  what  plenty  of  bleedii^ 
would  do  for  tbeir  patient,  the  nation.  And  the  9th  Tbernudor 
dawned  over  Paris,  mad  with  joy  at  its  deliverance  from  tbe  reign 
of  terror.  Under  the  Empire  and  the  Restoration,  the  Hotel  dt 
ViUe  played  no  prominent  part  in  politics,  hut  assumed  its  a&cieat 
r6U  of  ckef'iieu  ofSmevU  in  tbe  July  of  1830.  On  the  29th,  it  wu 
the  seat  of  the  Provisional  €k>vernment.  On  that  day  the  King 
consented  to  form  a  new  ministry.  "  It  is  too  late,"  was  Lafayette's 
r0ply.  Then  it  was  that  the  Republic  and  th^  Oirleans-nioDsrobj 
found  themeelvcvB  competitors  for  the  favour  of  the  people.  Louis 
Philippe  took  time  by  the  fore-lock,  and  reached  the  Boiel  de  YiUe 
on  the  30th  of  July.  Lafayette  and  he  embrace.  They  appear  to- 
gether on  the  balcony  of  the  grande  salle,  and  again  they  embrace. 
An  enthusiastic  acclamation  resounded  from  the  Piace  de  Greve, 
and  the  Citizen-King  could  assure  himself  that  he  had  well  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  **  throne  surrounded  with  republican  institutions." 
And  that,  too,  was  shattered,  and  a  new  provisional  govermaent  siti 
in  tbe  H^tel  d9  ViUe,  And  one  day,  as  often  before,  the  staircases 
and  Tooma  of  the  old  civic  palace  are  thronged  with  armed  men. 
And  their  cry  ia  for  the  Red  Republic,  for  the  Dra|>eau  Bouge. 
**  You  with,"  cries  de  Laiqartine,  ^'  for  tbe  red  flag  instead  of  the 
tiicolor.  Xe  drapauH  ra¥gef  It  shall  never  be  mine.  Why? 
Because  tho  tricolor  has  made  tbe  tour  of  the  world  with  your  liberty 
and  your  glory,  and  the  drap^au  rouge  has  made  no  other  than  that 
of  tbe  C%amp§  de  Mars,  dragged  along  in  the  blood  of  tbe  people." 
The  populace  applauded,  and  France  was  saved. 

Beyond  the  H6tel  de  ViUe  is  the  newly  constructed  barrack,  the 
magnificent  Cctseme  NapoiSon,  and,  in  fronti  tbe  Rue  Saini  AktoiMfl 

In  this,  and  in  my  last,  paper,  I  have  conducted  you  from  the 
TTuxleriei  to  the  Hotel  de  VUle — from  the  new  mansions  of  rank 
and  opulence  in  the  west^  to  the  ancient  abodes  of  labour  in  the 
famous  quarter  of  St.  Antoine.  In  our  passage  through  the  Rusde 
i?tWt«  we  have  traversed  centuries  in  the  life  of  Prance,  we  hare 
passed,  in  our  street  promenade^  from  the  Empire  back  to  the 
Roman  Preiecture — from  the  Revolution  to  the  cradle  of  the  mon- 
airpHy<^-And  we  haye  had  for  cpfupaniqns  of  our.,  walk  men  ^amoogst 
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the  greatest  for  their  getiitrs,  or  the  most  interesting  fbr  their 
career,  in  a  country  whose  history  is  rich  with  genius  and  interest. 
Another  day  we  shall  take  a  stroll  in  a  quarter  of  Paris  which  will 
not  give  ns  less  amasement,  I  hope,  nor  less  instmetion  than  that 
Mne  de  RivoU  and  its  Neighbours,  to  which  we  now  bid  adieu. 


QUARTERLY  RECORD  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OP  RE* 
FORMATORY  SCHOOLS  AND  OP  PRISON  D18* 
CIPLINE. 

By  The  Juvenile  Offender/  Act,  the  Manager  of  the  Reforma- 
tory School  13  empowered  to  teach  any  religion  he  shall  think 
best  to  the  young  criminals  committed  to  his  institution. 
This  would  naturally  be  the  faith  of  which  he  professes  him- 
self a  follower ;  and  as  all  the  Schools  yet  established  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  are  conducted  by  members  of  the  Church, 
or  by  Protestant  Dissenters,  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  would 
appear,  felt  the  necessity  for  some  Reformatory  managed  by 
those  of  their  own  communion.  Accordingly,  in  the  early  part 
of  last  July,  a  meeting  was  held  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  Reformatory  School  Committee,  and  of  entering 
into  other  necessary  details.  We  insert  the  following  "leader,** 
from  a  recent  numoer  of  The  WeMy  Be^Uter  and  CaikoUo 
Siandard,  as  it  expresses,  we  presume,  the  wishes  and  inten- 
tions of  those  who  called  the  Meeting.  It  is,  however,  unjust 
to  those  who  have  already  founded  Reformatory,  Schools,  and 
is  particularly  unfair  towards  our  friend  Mr.  Recorder  HilU 
In  fact  the  whole  trutli  of  the  question  was  most  correctly 
stated  by  Miss  Carpenter  in  her  evidence  before  the  Commit* 
tee  on  Criminal  and  Destitute  Juveniles,  when  she  declared, 
that  the  founder  should  be  at  liberty  to  teach  any  religion  he 
pleased  in  his  school,  and  that  all  who  were  dissatisfied  should 
have  power,  had  they  the  charity,  to  found  Schools  in  which  the 
Young  Criminals  of  their  own  creed  could  be  instructed. 
This  we  think  fair  and  just,  but  we  do  not  consider  the  leader 
which  we  shall  now  insert  as  either  fair  or  reasonable  in  accus- 
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ing  those  of  prosefytiim  who  viiliot  teadi  a  TCligkmi& 
which  they  do  not  believe  t — 

"THE  CATHOLIC  RBFORMATOBY  SCHOOL. 

We  need  bardljr  call  the  attention  of  our  Catholic  readers  to  the 
advertisement  inserted  by  the  Committe  appointed  by  His  Eminenee 
to  superintend  the  establishment  of  a  Catholic  Reformatory  School 
In  the  present  state  of  the  law,  an?  child  may  be  sent  to  a  reformatory 
school  for  a  trifling  breach  of  the  police  regulations  without  any 
moral  fault.  If  there  is  no  Catholic  reformatory  school,  it  is  certain 
that  numbers  will  be  sent  to  Protestant  schools,  and  brought  up  in 
enmity  to  the  religion  of  their  parents.  No  such  Act  ought  to  have 
been  passed  until  reformatory  schools  had  first  been  provided  to 
which  children  could  be  sent  without  violation  of  their  religious 
liberties.  The  reason  why  this  obvious  piece  of  justice  was  neglected 
was  twofold  :  first*  there  is  a  consideraole  and  influential  party  vitb 
Fhom  i^  is  a  primary  object  to  subject  Catholic  children  to  an  antU 
Catholic  education,  and  who  hesitate  to  use  no  means  which  maj 
bring  about  that  object.  For  this  purpose  they  are,  wherever  they 
can,  freely  employing  bribery,  persuasion,  an4  every  kind  of  art ;  and 
before  this  Act  passed,  they  had  obtained  one  to  enable  them  to  use 
force  in  the  case  of  that  large  class  of  Catholic  children  m  London 
whose  poverty  «ay  bring  them,  with  or  without  moral  fault,  into 
the  police  court— we  mean  the  Middlesex  Reformatory  School  BiH 
of  last  session.  That  bill  was  obtained  by  the  Middlesex  magistrate;. 
It  provided  for  the  education  in  the  r  rotestant  religion  of  ever? 
child  who  might  get  into  any  scrape — true,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Middlesex  Magistrates,  Mr.  Henry  rownall,  denied  that  their  object 
was  prose!  vtism :  yet,  when  the  Comnuitee  of  the  House  of  OommoM 
added  to  tne  bill  a  proTiaion  that  *  no  child  should  be  educated  In 
Viy  religious  creed  contrary  to  th^  of  his  parents,  or  to  which  they 
shall  object ;  and  that  it  snail  be  lawful  for  any  minister  of  tlie 
religious  persuasion  of  any  juvenile  offender,  or  in  which  his  parents 
shall  wish  him  to  be  brought  up,  to  visit  him  in  school,  and  under 
certain  regulations  as  to  number,  &c.,  to  perform  worship  there  on 
Sundays,*  the  Magistrates,  with  Mr.  Pownall  at  their  head,  «o 
strongly  opposed  this  clause  that  they  defeated  it  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  And  on  what  ground  ?  We  are  not  left  to  guess.  The 
*  Ragged  School  Magazine,'  the  organ  of  the  proselytising  schools, 
published  their  objection  to  it,  on  the  ground  that '  the  large  pro- 
portion both  of  juvenile  and  adult  criminals  in  the  United  Kingdom 
are  Roman  Catholics  ;*  and  asked»  '  Will  it  be  pleaded  that  the 
objection  of  the  parents  ought  to  be  listened  to  in  tlve  case  of  Roman 
Catholics  ?  Are  not  those  parents  generally  as  wretched  and  ignorant 
as  their  children,  whom  they  have  for  the  most  part  trained  to  crime?' 
It  concluded :  '  We  must  therefore  continue  .the  diffusion  throujrb* 
out  all  our  schools,  refuges,  and  reformatories,  of  that  Evan^lism 
which  is  common  to  all  true  protestants  in  the  land,  and  without 
which  the  degraded  and  polluted  can  never  be  elevated  and  purified.' 
Our  extracts  give  an  imperfect  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
paper  we  are  quoting  avows  proselytism  towards  Catholic  childrea 
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as  tHe  ol^ect  of  t^  Bqfogmatory  Spools.  This  might  not  h»re 
committed  the  magistrates,  but  Mr.  FownalU  their  chairman,  went 
out  of  his  way  to  adopt  it ;  writing  to  the  Editor—*-'  I  cannot 
sufficientty  thank  you  for  itf-  and  promising  the  oppositioQ  of  the 
magistrates,  and  predictine^  truly  as  soon  appeared^  its  rejection  by 
the  Lords.  He  ended :  'I  will  not  fail  to  give  your  Magazine  to  the 
magistrates,  for  which  they  as  well  as  myself  return  you  our  sincere 
thanks.*  We  do  not  then  exaggerate,  when  we  say  that  a  large  body 
of  the  most  respectable  Protestants,  among  whom  are  the  great 
majority  of  the  Middlesex  Magistrates,  avowedly  desire  Reformatory 
Schools  expressly  because  the  greater  part  of  their  involuntary 
inmates  wHl  be  Catholics,  and  because  they  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  educating  them  as  Protestants.  We  do  not  suspect  Mr.  Pownafl 
of  intentional  falsehood,  when  he  indignantly  disavowed  any  inten- 
tion of  proselytising.  He  was  thinking,  no  doubt,  only  of  Protestant 
sects ;  he  meant  that  the  school  would  not  be  employed  to  make  con- 
verts from  one  Protestant  sect  to  another  ;  that  every  possible  exer- 
tion would  be  made  to  bring  up  *  Papists'  to  Protestantism,  he 
probably  took  for  granted,  and  thought  it  unnecessary  to  express 
anything  so  obvious.  Members  of  Parliament  no  doubt  there  are 
who  are  of  the  same  mind. 

However,  this  party  would  hardly  have  been  strong  enough  to 
obtain  a  law  to  compel  all  Catholic  children  convicted  of  any  trifling 
offence  to  be  educated  as  Protestants  if  Parliament  had  been  aware 
what  thev  were  about.  The  truth  is,  Protestants  have  no  belief  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  very  noor  and  suffering  classes  to  have  any  reli- 
gion at  all.  They  sincerely  believe,  and  the  experience  as  far  as  it 
goes  no  doubt  justifies  the  belief,  that  not  only  the  beggars  in  our 
streets,  but  the  numerous  classes  which  carry  on  different  trades  in 
them,  as  costermongers,  street-sweepers,  &c.,  have  no  religion  at  all. 
Indeed,  they  would  extend  this  almost  without  an  exception  to  the 
labouring  class  of  London  and  other  ^reat  towns.  This  manner  of 
regarding  the  poor  strikes  a  Catholic  with  inexpressible  force  in 
reading  Protestant  writings  upon  almost  any  subject  connected  with 
them.  A  Protestant  poet  complains : — *  Times  are  altered  now,  and 
Englishmen  begin  to  class  the  beggar  with  the  knave,  and  poverty 
with  sin,'  He  does  not  exaggerate.  Father  Hutchinson,  of  the 
Oratory,  says : — 

Thus  when  Mr.  Hill,  the  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  who  was  ex- 
amined before  the  committee  on  Juvenile  Offenders  in  1852,  was 
asked  whether,  if  all  the  children  in  reformatory  schools  were  to  be 
committed  to  the  care  of  a  Protestant  Chaplain,  some  difficulty  might 
not  arise  on  the  ground  of  differences  of  religion.  He  answered 
that  he  did  not  apprehend  it,  for  that  the  criminals  *  had  no  religious 
differences  ;  they  have  no  religion  at  all ;  they  are  not  divisible  into 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  ;  they  are  practically  heathens.* 
The  same  argument  has  been  used  a^ain  and  again  by  different  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons.  When  it  was  urged  upon  them 
that  the  religious  opinions  of  these  children  ought  to  be  respected, 
and  that  provision  ought  to  be  afforded  them  for  being  instructed  in 
their  own  creed,  and  for  practising  their  own  religion,  the  answer 
has  always  been  the  same,  that  it  was  idle  to  speak  of  their  religious 
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opinions^   for  that  thet  had  none^  but  were  praottcaUj  hettfaou.* 
And  he  beautifuUj  adds :.~ 

« In  theae  very  places  thus  spoken  of  I  know  of  mj  own  know- 
ledge  that  there  are  numbers  of  poor,  hard-working,  boffenaiTe 
Catholics,  and  hundreds  of  pure,  innocent,  Irish  boys  andgirU, 
orossing-sweepers  and  street  sellers,  who,  ragged  and  bare-footeid  m 
they  may  be,  are  regular  in  the  observance  of  their  religious  datiea, 
and  are  leading  good  Christian  lives  in  the  midst  of  the  temputioiu 
and  dangers  that  surround  them. — Yet  not  a  word  is  said  of  them 
by  these  Protestant  writers ;  but  all  are  most  cruelly  included  in  one 
general  charge  of  ignorance  and  vice.'* 

In  this  state  of  public  opinion  and  feeb'ng,  and  just  after  the 
clauses  inserted  for  the  protection  of  Catholic  children  in  the 
Middlesex  Act  had  been  cast  out  by  the  influence  of  the  verj 
magistrates  who  had  to  enforce  it,  it  was  more  than  we  could  bare 
expected,  that  in  the  general  Act  for  the  establishment  of  Aefbrni- 
atory  Schools,  a  clause  should  be  inserted,  which  to  a  considerable 
degree  places  those  of  different  religions,  the  Catholics  iDcladed, 
upon  equal  terms.  Indeed,  we  are  inclined  with  Father  Hutchinsoo, 
to  believe  that  this  is  far  better  than  if  the  clauses  intended  to  pro- 
tect Catholics  had  been  left  in  the  Middlesex  Act.  For  beyond  a 
doubt,  under  the  administration  of  magistrates  like  Mr.  Pownall, 
those  clauses  would  have  been  evaded,  and  while  by  standing  in  the 
Statute-book  they  would  have  given  the  appearance  of  fairness  and 
impartiality,  thev  would  in  fact  have  done  little  or  nothing  (of  our 
poor  Catholic  children.  Catholic  Reformatory  Schools,  we  well 
know,  are  the  only  schools  that  really  deserve  the  name,  for  oar 
schools  can  bring  to  bear  upon  their  inmates  powers  supeniatural 
and  Divine,  while  Protestants,  having  at  their  command  merely  a 
human  system,  have  always  found  the  real  reformation  of  offenders  a 
hopeless  task. 

We  subjoin  the  notice  issued  by  the  Committee,  and  cannot 
doubt  its  success. 

Two  acts  were  passed  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  empower- 
ing magistrates  to  send,  at  their  discretion,  any  children  who  mar 
be  convicted  before  them  of  contraventions  of  the  law,  and  sentenced 
to  fourteen  days'  imprisonment,  to  a  reformatory  school,  for  anj 
period  from  two  to  five  years. 

It  is  obvious  that,  by  the  operation  of  these  powers,  great  nam- 
hers  of  poor  and  destitute  Catholic  children,  so  numerous  especiallj 
in  London,  may  be  placed  at  once  in  Protestant  reformatory  s choolii 
under  legal  sentence,  without  possibility  of  release. 

One  only  means  of  averting  this  great  and  imminent  danger 
exists,  namely,  the  prompt  establishment  of  a  Catholic  reformatory 
school.  Such  an  institution  may  be  reoosnized,  according  to  the 
provision  of  the  Act,  so  as  to  afford  an  asylum  to  which  magistrates 
will  be  empowered,  and  in  justice  constrained,  to  send  our  poor 
children. 

With  this  view,  certain  persons  were  appointed  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  for  the  commencement  of  such  a  school,  by  his  eminence 
the  Cardinal,  who  placed  at  once  the  sum  of  iS  1,000  at  their  disposal 
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After  Some  diffldulty  in  finding  a  house  in  any  way  soifficient  or 
suitable  for  such  an  establishment,  a  house  and  garden  were  taken 
at  Brook  Green,  in  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  Reformatory 
school  shall  be  at  once  begun  with  the  hope  of  transferring  it  to  a 
more  capacious  and  adequate  site  hereafter. 
*  A  Committee  has  been  named  by  His  Eminence  to  carry  out  the 
undertaking. 

Lord  Peter,  Lord  Edward  Howard,  the  Hon.  Oharles  Langdale^ 
St\d  Charles  Townley  Esq.,  have  kindly  consented  to  becoma 
trustees,  and  to  allow  their  names  to  be  inserted  in  the  lease  of 
the  house.  

The  Committee  proceeded'  to  inYite  the  asaistance  of  the  Very 
Bev.  M.  Scheppers;  Canon  of  MaHnes,  and  Founder  of  the  Con* 
gre^ation  of  the  Brothers  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  whose  labours  i» 
Belgium,  at  Vilrorde  and  St.  Hubert  are  well  known  ;  as  well  aa 
the  confidence  lately  manifested  towards  them  by  tiie  special  com* 
mission  of  the  Holy  Father,  to  establish  the  Reformatory  Prison, 
which  is  now  in  operation  at  Santa  Balbina,  in  Rome. 

Four  of  the  Brothers,  of  whom  one  is  English  by  birth,  have 
already  commenced  the  establishment  of  the  Refbrmatory  SdM>oI. 
They  are  engaged  in  preparing  the  house  for  their  future  work. 

It  only  remains,  then,  for  us  to  obtain  from  the  charity  of  the 
Chitholio  body,  the  fbnds  necessary  for  this  most  important  work, 
for  which  purpose  the  following  plan  has  been  soggeeted,  to  whioh 
your  kind  co-operation  is  solicited. 

It  is  proposed  :— 

1 .  To  invest  the  sum  of  ^1,000,  contributed  by  His  Eminence  aa  a 
security  for  the  liability  the  trustees  have  kindly  undertsJcea. 

2.  To  solid t  a  certain  number  of  persons  to  engage  for  three  years 
to  contribute  in  the  following  propof  ttons  t-«> 

1.  Five  or  more  at , ;£:20    0    0 

2.  Ten  or  more  at 10    0    0 

3.  Twenty  or  more  at 5    0    0 

S.  To  open  a  general  account  foi^  donations  a&d  snbseriptions  of 
tor  amount. 

4.  To  endeavour,  in  the  course  Of  the  next  threo  years,  to  form  b 
suitable  fund  for  purchasing  a  site^  and  for  erecting  a  suitable 
building,  to  which  the  Reformatory  School  may  then  bff 
transferred ;  and  to  request  some'  five  or  mbre  of  those  who  are 
zealous  in  this  work*  to  undertake  the  office  of  making  it  known, 
«id  of  obtaining  contributions  to  this  Special  Bsiiiding  Fond.     • 

5.  To  request  a  collection  in  some  of  theohurefaesin  jLondon.  in 
which  this  work  of  charity  may  be  most  fittingly  recomuiended 
once  in  each  of  the  tht-ee  next  years. 

His  Eminence  has  already  signified  his  lively  interest  ia  the 
«Mertaking,  and  his  wiltitagness  to  recemmend  it,  by  a  Pastoral 
lisfter,  without  eoliectlon  j  or  otherwise  to  the  idmsoftire-FaithAiL 
Catholic  Refobmatort  School. 
The  Cothmittee  named  by  his  EmiQenoe  liie  Oxrdinld  to  carry 
0«t  this  mbst  urgent  and  necessary  work,  earnestly  request  the 
hind  support'  and  <^ntfibution  of  Catholics^ 

Contributions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whitty, 
B 
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V.G.  St.  Mmtj%  Moorfields;  Bev.  Dr.  Manning»7S,  South  Aadlej 
street,  London;  Pedro  de  Zalneta,  esq.,  2\,  Deyonshire-pUoe ; 
Hon.  Oharles  Clifford  ;  also  by  the  London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Pill 
Mall ;  the  Commercial  Bank  of  London,  6,  Lotfabury,  City,  and  6, 
Henriettiu  street,  Covent  Garden.    Hitherto  received  :— 

Donations : — His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Archbishop,  £1000;  Lord 
Bishop  of  Southwark^  £86  14s. ;  Lord  Kenmare,  £5 ;  The  CheTs- 
lier  Pedro  de  Zolueta,  £25;  C.D.M.  £5  ;  Total,  £1121  Us. 

Sabscriptions  for  three  years : — Lord  Petre,  <£20 ;  P.  de  Zulneu, 
Esq.,  i:20  ;  Charles  Townley,  Esq.,  £00  ;  Lady  Petre,£10;  Lord 
Edward  Howard,  £10 ;  Sir  John  Simeon,  Bart.,  £10 ;  William  Mon- 
sell,  Esq.,  M.P.  £10 ;  C.  J.  Laprimaudaye,  Esq.  £10 ;  Hon.  Cbarlet 
Langdafe,  £10  ;  Charles  J.  Manning,  Esq.  £10 ;  Stanley  Carey,  Esq. 
£10;  J.B.  Hope  Scott,  Esq.  £10;  W.  C:  Maxwell,  Esq.  £10; 
Bev.  W.  Waterworth.  £5;  P.  R.  Wegg  Prosser,  Esq.  £5 ;  Mrs. 
Roberts,  £5;  Bev.  Dr.  Manning,  £5  ;  P.  H.  Howard,  Esq.  £5; 
Lord  Southwell,  £5;  C.  £5  ;  Henry  Bowden,  Esq.  £5 ;  Golooel 
Shell,  £5 ;  Hon.  Charles  Clifford,  £1  ;  Hon.  F.  Petre,  £1 ; 
Total,  £247. 

We  regret  verj  muck  that  the  Beverend  gentleman,  whose 
address  is  here  quoted,  did  not  remember  how  nev  tbe 
subject  was  to  him,  and  how  old,  and  well  known  to  Ur. 
HiU*  Mr.  Hill  was  referring  to  peculiar  drcomstances,  snd 
to  the  effects  springing  from  certain  causes.  But  the  speaker 
at  this  meeting  argues  from  particulars  to  generals,  and  is  not 
alone  unjust  to  Mr.  Hill,  but  he,  unintentionally  we  hope, 
endeavours  to  excite  disagreements  between  the  various  com- 
munions who  support  the  Befonoatory  Principle.  This  is 
not  the  spirit  of  the  old,  proved  advocates  of  the  cause,  vbo 
think  always  of  the  whole  heart,  self-devotion  of  the  school 
manager,  and  never  of  his  religiou3  creed :  thus  Bobezt  Hail 
writes  to  us — ''If  there  is  a  saint  on  earth  that  saint  is 
Demetz  :"  thus  Mr.  Hill — ''  Demetz  is  a  wonderful  man,  heart, 
soul,  and  energy  bound  up  with  his  school,  and  all  for  God* s 
love."  Thus  Mary  Carnenter — "  Sometimes  the  Priests  take 
the  Boman  Catholic  children  from  my  school ;  I  donH  blame 
them  for  this,  but  I  do  blame  them  for  not  opening  a  school 
themselves  for  those  of  their  own  faitb.'^  These  are  senti- 
ments, showing  more  the  spirit  of  the  Christian,,  and  of  him 
who  applauded  the  Samaritan,  than  of  the  theologian  wboj 
in  his  "  pin  point  of  a  soul"  sees  nothing  good  save  that 
which  springs  from  his  own  creed.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
Beformatory  Movement  will  not  become  a  seed-plot  of  sec- 
tarian bickering,  but  that  each  communion  will  work  eamestl; 
and  thoroughly,  and  throughly  for  the  common  object. 
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Since  oTlr  last  Record,  two  very  important  documents, 
bearing  upon  the  Beformatorj  School  question,  in  its  practical 
phases,  have  appeared.  The  first  is  a  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  J.  Symons,  by  Mr.  Bengough,  the  able  and  activeco- 
manager,  with  Mr.  Baker,  of  the  now  fatuous  Hardwicke  School. 
The  letter  is  as  follows : — 

*' Exeter,  May  Uth. 

Mt  DEAR  Ma.  Stmons, — I  have  been  so  much  interested  in  the 
report  of  the  paper  which  you  read  last  week  before  the  Society  of 
Arts  on  the  subject  of  juvenile  crime,  at  which  I  was  unfortunately 
unable  to  be  present,  that  I  should  like  to  offer  you  a  few  remarks 
upon  it.  The  discussion  was,  I  think,  well  confined,  under  the 
advice  of  the  chairman,  to  the  root  question,  so  to  spedc,  of  the 
whole  subject — a  child's  responsibility,  and  consequent  criminality 
and  liability  to  punishment.  I  caxmot  think  of  anything  more  im- 
portant than  a  reconciliation,  if  it  be  possible,  of  the  conflicting  views 
upon  this  subject ;  and  one  remark  which  fell  from  Mr.  rower, 
Recorder  of  Ipswich,  holds  out  the  hope  that  in  the  direction  to  which 
it  points  a  common  ground  may  at  last  be  obtained.  I  allude  to 
Mr.  Power's  reply  to  Lord  Lyttelton's  observations,  which  in  the 
report  of  the  discussion  in  the  Society*8  Journal  stands  thus — *  I  beg 
to  say  that  I  have  no  objection  to  any  amount  of  punishment,  so 
long  as  it  is  directed  to  the  reformation  of  the  offender.  What  I 
oppose  is  vindictive  punishment,  which  has  not  reference  to  the 
reformation  of  the  offender,  but  merely  as  some  atonement  to  society, 
which  he  has  offended.'  I  think  Mr.  Power  himself  must  admit 
that  the  tenor  of  the  objections  which  he  himself  raised  to  that  part 
of  your  paper  which  touched  the  question  of  punishment,  appears  to 
go  very  considerably  further  than  the  interpretation  which  he  puts 
upon  them  in  the  words  I  have  just  quoted,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  gpreat  importance  to  have  gained  a  declaration  so  explicit 
from  one  who  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  the  great  advocate  for 
not  punishing  children  at  all. 

In  this  admission,  then,  and  the  distinction  between  vindictive  and 
reformatory  punishment  which  all  will  allow  to  exist,  I  think  will  be 
found  the  elements  of  agreement  between  opinions  seemingly  so  dis- 
cordant as  are  those  of  Air.  Power  and  others  who  think  with  him 
and  those  represented  by  yourself.  Vindictive  punishment,  by  its 
very  nature^  can  never  be  of  a  reformatory  kind ;  but  there  is  a  kird 
of  punishment  which  is  inflicted,  not  with  any  notion  of  making  the 
offender  atone  to  society  for  the  injuries  it  has  received  at  his  hands, 
but  as  an  absolutely  necessary  consequence  to  himself  for  the  fault 
he  has  committed,  as  it  is  a  sin.  Against  such  a  kind  of  punishment, 
to  which  alone,  in  strictness,  the  term  ought  to  be  applied,  I  conceive 
that,  with  one  proviso,  namely,  that  it  should  at  least  not  be  of  a 
kind  to  hinder  if  it  did  not  actually  promote  reformation  in  the  sub- 
ject of  it — the  opponents  of  a  vindictive  punishment  could  not  with 
any  consistency  object.  (  need  scarcely  remind  you  how  we  have 
inspired  authority  to  state  that  the  infliction  of  this  punishment  is 
tlie  province  to  which  the  Divine  appointment  of  rulers  has  immedi- 
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atelj  destined  them  :  tbta  carrjing  out  of  the  inseparable  connectioa 
between  sin  and  suffering,  which  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  exercises 
of  faith  to  receive,  and  with  many  one  of  the  ^eatest  difficulties  of 
reason.  One  great  objection  is,  I  know,  advanced  agunst  oar 
attempting  to  carry  out  this  punishment  now,  in  the  impossibility  of 
estimating  the  relative  much  more  the  absolute  wickedness  of  any 
given  crime.  But  granting  this  impossibility  to  the  full,  we  should 
not,  in  the  first  place,  be  deterred  by  this  difficulty  from  carrying 
out,  as  perfectly  as  we  can,  what  seems  to  be  an  absolute  duty 
imposed  upon  all  who  have  the  power  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  the 
severest  earthly  punishment  which  we  could  inflict  would  be,  absolutely, 
not  excessive  for  any  real  sin.  To  questions  of  how  far  the  sanction 
of  a  human  law  can  make  that  a  sin  which  is  not  made  so  by  the 
Divine  law,  I  do  not  wish  to  turn  aside.  Theft,  the  main  crime  we 
have  to  deal  with  in  the  class  of  juvenile  offenders,  is  a  sin  by  the 
law  of  God.  That  it  is  a  sin  of  much  greater  heinousness  in  those 
who  know  its  nature  well — who  have  had  the  advantage  of  good 
education  and  careful  nurture,  than  in  those  who,  perhap,  do  not 
know  (if  thfere  are  such,)  that  it  is, — what  they  understand  as  it  were 
by  nature  the  force  of — wrone  I  need  not  formally  admit.  But  is  it 
not  to  be  punished  at  all  in  them  ?  What,  then,  does  our  blessed 
Lord  mean,  when  he  speaks  of  '  the  servant  who  knew  not  his  lord  t 
will,*  but  is  yet  to  be  'beaten  with  few  stripes  because  he  did  it  not' 
The  infliction  of  punishment,  indeed,  I  cannot  but  consider  a  para- 
mount duty  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  power ;  but,  as  I  have 
-  already  intimated,  I  as  firmly  believe  that,  except  where  such  is  the 
direct  command  of  Him  from  whom  all  power  is  derived — all  humm 
punishment  should  seek,  what  all  His  punishments  in  this  life  at 
least,  with  perhaps  some  singular  exceptions,  do  seek — ^the  reclaiming 
the  sinner  from  his  sin.  Now,  say  that  a  poor  child  just  taken  from 
the  kennel  does  not  know  that  he  has  done  wrong  in  taking  that 
which  was  not  his  own,  will  he  not  be  the  more  likely  to  remember 
in  aftertimes  the  lesson  that  it  is  wrong,  because  he  receives  with  it 
that  other  lesson — ^that  wrong  deserves — by  a  higher  law  than  man's, 
and  by  a  higher  appointment  is  here  to  receive — ^pain.  Nothing 
indeed  can  be  more  futile  »a  more  entire  departure  from  that  great 
example  which  all  rulers  ought  to  imitate  than  so  to  punish,  not  the 
incorrigible  and  hardened,  for  of  them  we  are  not  speaking,  but  the 
weak  and  ignorant,  as  that  it  should  leave  them  only  more  hardened 
in  their  sin.  Futile  it  ia  because  it  injures  that  society  which  it  is 
their  object  and  duty  to  protect.  But  with  the  fullest  admission  of 
the  Divine  right  of  real  punishment,  I  easily  conceive  the  existence, 
which  we  perceive — of  the  very  strongest  objection  to  those  which 
are  at  present  practised  among  us,  both  for  their  nature  and  for 
their  manner,  partaking  as  they  do  much  of  the  vindictive  character, 
in  which  they  are  inflicted.  I  do  hope,  then,  that  it  is  here  alone 
that  that  apparently  great  difference  of  opinion  lies  between  the 
advocates  for,  and  the  opponents  of,  the  punishment  of  juvenile 
criminals.  I  believe  that  we  afe  all  seeking  in  reality  one  object 
To  put  an  end  to  the  worse  than  absurdity  of  treating  a  little  child 
as  the  object  of  vengeance  for  the  wrong  done  to  societv,  which  is 
beyond  doubt  more  smned  against  than  smning  itself  in  the  neglect 
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wbich  it  has  suffered  the  child  to  grow  up  in  ;  and  we  all^  I  think, 
see  very  clearly  that  imprisonment  and  our  whole  penal  system,  as 
at  present  conducted,  can  leave  scarcely  any  other  impression  upon 
the  child's  mind  than  that  he  is  so  treated — can  leave  certainly  very 
little  of  the  impression  that  he  must  suffer  because  he  has  done  wrong. 
But  beyond  that  we  all  are  agreed  also,  I  believe,  on  the  necessity 
of  protecting  society  against  at  least  any  further  injury  on  the  part 
of  the  child,  and,  therefore^  of  reforming  it  before  we  permit  it  to 
have  its  liberty  again.  But  although  the  two  objects  should  ever  be 
kept  together  in  view,  if  what  I  have  already  observed  with  regard 
to  the  Divine  obligation  of  punishment  is  true,  the  mere  restriction 
of  the  reformatory  process  cannot  rightly  supersede  it,  as  you  re- 
marked, or  take  its  place.  They  are  unpleasant,  it  is  true — irksome 
to  a  painful  degree,  especially  at  first  to  the  untamed  spirit  who 
must  be  subjected  to  them,  but  they  are  not  inflicted  as  a  punishment, 
and  besides,  in  most  cases,  are  nearly  or  quite  counterbalanced  by 
the  regular  comforts  which  are  at  the  same  time  enjoyed.  If,  then, 
children  who  have  sinned  must  be  punished,  (and  the  punishment, 
w©  must  remember,  inflicted  on  that  ground — its  only  true  one- 
reacts  for  the  benefit  of  society  as  a  deterrent  of  others,  for  which 
purpose  primarily — as  I  believe — society  would  have  no  right  what- 
ever to  inflict  it),  if,  I  say,  children  must  be  puniahed,  and  feel  the 
punishment  to  be  the  necessary  meed  of  their  crime,  it  is,  indeed,  a 
most  important  question — how  and  where  they  are  to  undergo  it. 
As  to  the  place — though  I  confess  at  one  time  I  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  uniting  of  a  penal  and  reformatory  establishment  together — 
the  great  difiiculties  which  exist  in  making  a  child  committed  to  even 
our  best  prisons  feel  the  real  intention  of  the  punishment  inflicted 
upon  him  there,  and  the  exaggerated  attention  of  which  he  is 
necessarily  the  object  tending  so  strongly  to  inflate  his  pride,  have 
considerably  modified  my  opinions ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  had 
not  to  team  to  believe  that  if  we  can  make  a  child  understand  whti 
he  has  been  punished,  and  why  he  must  be  detained  after  his  punish- 
ment, our  having  punished  him  will  no  more  interfere  with  that 
child's  confidence,  nay,  his  love  of  us,  and  the  influence  of  our 
exhortations,  and  of  our  setting  before  him  the  pleasure  of  a  reformed 
life,  than  punishment  would  deprive  us,  which  God  forbid,  of  the 
love  of  a  child  of  our  own.  With  regard  to  details,  I  would  have 
the  place  or  the  appliances  of  punishment  strictlv  different  in  out- 
ward aspect  from  the  reformatory  portion  of  the  establishment. 
while  the  latter  should  present  the  greatest  amount  of  liberty,  with 
the  lowest  of  rigidity  or  severity  of  discipline  which  would  be  com- 

rktible  with  the  safe  detention  and  orderly  behaviour  of  the  children, 
may  appeal  to  my  own  experience,  as  well  as  that  of  others  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  same  work,  as  to  the  superior  reformatory 
influence  which  is  at  work  where  the  fullest  scope  is  given  for 
individual  action  and  the  development  of  individual  character.  But 
before  proceeding,  as  I  should  like  to  do  by-and-bye,  to  the  further 
consideration  of  this  point,  I  will  see  whether  it  is  not  possible  to 
reconcile  the  conflicting  opinions  as  to  what  the  punishment  is  to  be. 
You  will  understand  that  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  held  that  it  need 
be  poiitively  reformatory,  so  long  as  it  be  not  the  coiUrary  in  its 
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action.     The  reformatory  process  is  to  succeed  it,  and  maj  bcgm 
when  the  punishment  is  at  an  end.     I  do  not  mjself  see»  then,  how 
we  can  dispense  with  either  of  the  only  two  punishments  which  are 
possible  to  us — confinement  of  various  deerees  of  strictness,  sad 
flogging.     The  latter,  however,  should  only  be  inflicted  in  cases 
where  there  was  any  great  aggravation  of  the  crime,  as  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  offender,  or  tne  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
committed.     But,  practically,  this  consideration  must  be  left  to  the 
judge  who  sentences  the  culprit.     In  cases  of  a  first  or  very  slight 
offence,  however,  I  may  suggest  that  confinement  in  separaftioD,  or 
even  in  association,  if  tolerably  strict,  and  with  silence  enforced, 
would  be  sufficient.    The  terms  should  never  be  very  long,  and  1 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  extremest  cases  would  be  amply  met 
with  a  flogging,  followed  by  not  more  than  a  week  of  close  con&ie- 
ment,  and  a  subsequent  longer  term  in  association.     To  flog  a  lad 
and  turn  him  into  the  streets  again,  is,  I  know,  worse  than  oaelesi ; 
but  I  know  also,  from  what  the  boys  1  have  had  charge  of  have  told 
me,  that  the  first  flogging  they  ever  had  did  produce  a  verv  whole- 
some  effect  for  the  time  upon  their  minds,  and  I  cannot  but  think,indeed 
I  have  seen  mvself  that,  mfiicted  solemnly,  as  a  punishment,  under  the 
eye  at  least  of  the  manager  of  the  institution,  and  with  everytblBg  to 
impress  it  upon  the  boy's  moral  feelings,  it  would  have  its  effect; 
even  where  ne  had  been  flogged  in  prison  repeatedly  withoat  effect, 
because  in  a  mere  formal,  and  often,  I  know,  in  an  openly  vindictiTe 
spirit  on  the  part  of  those  who  inflicted  the  punishment,  where  a  boj 
had  been  frequently  in  prison  or  troublesome  while  there.   A  sentence 
of,  say,  one  month's  imprisonment,  then,  should  imply  one  week  in 
close  confinement,  and  three  weeks  in  associated  confinement,  is 
entire  or  partial  silence,  with  work  and  instruction.     My  own  ex* 
perience  has  led  me  to  think  that  too  high  a  value  can  scarcely  be 
placed  upon  a  short  close  confinement,  unrelieved  by  occupation  of 
any  sort,  and  only  by  an  occasional  visit  at  the  hours  of  meals.   I 
have  inflicted  this  myself  with  no  injury  to  the  boy's  health,  aod  a 
very  great  and  decided  benefit  to  his  character     It  was  for  aa 
outrageous  act  of  dishonesty  on  two  boys  at  the  Hardwicke  school : 
I  may  therefore  state,  from  my  own  experience,  that  to  a  lad  of  13 
to  16  it  would  not  be  an  excessive  infliction  ;  a  child  of  11  or  12,1 
suppose  no  judge  would  think  of  sentencing  to  it. 

W  ith  regard  to  the  association  of  the  boys  under  punishment,  we 
must  remember  that  after  punishment  they  will  be  associated  with 
as  few  restrictions  as  possiole  upon  their  intercourse,  and  that  while 
under  punishment  they  may,  if  it  is  thought  desirable,  be  associated 
in  classes,  according  to  the  extent  of  their  culpability,  as  measured 
by  the  length  of  their  sentence  of  punishment. 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  conceive  that  the  necessary  punishment  of 
the  juvenile  offender  would  be  more  probably  efficiently  carried  oot 
in  an  institution  where  only  the  boys — of  course  the  same,  with 
certain  exceptions,  will  apply  to  girlsl.where  only  the  young  are  to 
be  dealt  with.  A  person  wno  may  have  every  qualification  for  tbe 
governor  of  a  prison  where  men  are  to  be  dealt  with,  would  be  rery 
often  little  fitted  for  dealing  with  boys.    The  manager  of  a  refonoa- 
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tory  institntion  must  seek  far  more  than  the  other  need  do,  to  win 
the  affections  and  confidence  of  the  children.    He  should  be  the  first 
to  teach  them,  as  I  have  said,  the  reason  of  the  punishment  which 
he  IS  ordered,  nay,  obliged,  to  inflict  upon  them.     He  should  have 
the  power  of  pointing  them  on  to  the  time  when  they  will  see  him  in 
a  different  light,  of  encouraging  them  to  learn  to  look  upon  him  from 
the  first  as  their  friend,  and  anxious  to  see  them  put  where  they  may 
freely  do  well,  first  under  his  own  eye,  then,  when  they  leave  him  at 
last,  under  only  the  eye  of  God.     On  the  manager,  be  he  clergyman 
or  layman,  be  he  called  master,  or  chaplain,  or  governor,  or  what 
not,  the  whole  success  indeed  of  the  institution  will,  under  God, 
depend.     It  is  not  the  rules — they  may  hinder  or  help  him — ^but  it 
is  only  the  man,  by  his  personal  action,  that  can  reform.     And  can 
the  state  find  such  men  ?    Has  the  experiment  been  ever  fairly  made  ? 
There  are  two  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  success ;  first,  that  of 
steering  between  making  the  appointment  so  valuable  as  to  tempt 
men  to  undertake  it  who  have  no  sort  of  qualification  for  it,  and  of 
making  it  so  little  remunerative  that  many  a  man  who  might  have 
the  necessary  qualifications  would  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  enter 
upon  it ;  secondly,  that  of  allowing  the  person  who  is  charged  with 
it  the  very  great  liberty  of  action  and  freedom  from  interference, 
without  which  he  could  hardly  hope  for  success.     The  particulars 
in  which  this  liberty  would  be  most  essential,  I  should  consider  to 
be  these : — The  absolute  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  every 
person  employed  in  any  capacity  about  the  institution.     The  authori- 
ty, within  certmn  broad  limits,  of  punishment,  not  subject  to  the 
questionings  of  visitors  or  inspectors,  unless  the  occasions,  as  entered 
in  a  Journal,  were  so  freouent  as  to  justify  an  inquiry  into  his 
eeneral  management  ;  thirdly,  the  assurance  that  his  recommen- 
dations for  liberty,  partial  or  entire,  to  any  boy,  or  even  for  the 
relaiation  of  any  rule  of  the  institution  which  he  found  on  trial  to 
work  ill,  would  meet  with  the  consent  of  those  with  whom  the 
ultimate  authority  over  the  school  mfeht  lie.     I  say  the  '  assurance/ 
and  I  would  imply  that  it  should  be  the  province  of  the' inspector  to 
see  that  no  rule  was  altered  without  his  knowledge,  but  not  to 
withhold  his  sanction  for  any  alteration,  not  fundamental,  but 
concerning  the  details  of  the  system,  without  positive  cause  existing 
externally  to  his  possible  private  opinion.     He  should,  besides  this, 
have  to  take  care  that  the  money  expended  was  duly  accounted  for, 
that  nothing  was  ordered  btit  through  him,  and  he  would  be  then 
quite  a  sufficient  check  upon  the  manager's  necessary  fk*eedom.     As 
I  have  spoken  of  some  rules  as  fundamental,  I  am  led  to  enter  briefly, 
as  I  am  desirous  to  do,  a  little  more  into  the  principles  of  reform- 
atory treatment.     I  have  already  mentioned  full  liberty  for  individual 
aetion,  and  the  development  of  individual  character,  as*being  almost 
at  the  foundation  of  all  which  can  be  truly  called  by  that  name. 
That  the  bovs  should  have  the  most  complete  opportunity  to  speak 
and  act  as  their  nature  prompts  them  ;  certain  actions  and  certain 
subjects  of  conversation,  or  forms  of  speech — stlch  particularly  as 
any  reference  to  the  crimes  of  their  previous  life,  should  be  deciaedly 
and  plainly  interdicted,  and  as  decidedly  punished  when  they  occurred, 
— the  one  just  specified  most  appropriately  by  sending  the  offender 
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back  agiun  to  the  punishment  of  silence  in  the  penal  ward.  But 
within  these  limits,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  maintenanoe  of 
order,  for  instance,  during  the  meals,  and  in  the  dormitory,  and  not 
allowing  the  boys  by  talking  to  neglect  their  work,  no  restriction 
should  be  sought  to  be  imposed  on  them  in  this  respect.  In  practice 
it  will  not  be  found  that  there  is  ver^  much  talking  during  work, 
and  its  permission  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  greater  freedom  of 
intercourse  which  will  grow  up  between  the  boys  and  those  who 
superintend  their  labours.  On  them  a  great  deal  of  the  sncctss 
which  may  be  hojped  for  will  depend,  which  makes  it  the  more 
important  that  their  appointment  and  removal  should  rest  entirely 
with  the  responsible  roanaffer  of  the  institution.  Their  maimer 
should  be  firm  but  kind.  They  should  seek  to  encourage  those  who 
were  doing  their  best,  but  felt  their  lack  of  skill :  and  for  their  own 
take  as  well  as  for  the  example  which  they  would  show  the  boys, 
they  should  be  actual  workers  with  them.  They  must  be  numerous 
enough  in  proportion  to  the  bovs,  (that  there  should  be  no  lack  of 
strength  in  such  establishments.  Las  been  most  forcibly  and  earnestly 
urged  by  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,}  and  they  will  find  no  difficulty  in  super- 
intending, at  the  rate  of  a  moderate  number,  say  from  8  to  10  bojs 
each.  Here,  again,  I  may  appeal  to  the  experience,  first  of  Bedbill, 
and  then  of  the  Hardwicke  school,  and  I  venture  to  assert  that  the 
superintendence  which  the  labourers  in  those  places  exercise  is  folly 
as  efficient  as,  and  much  more  healthy  in  its  influence  than,  that  of 
the  military  warder  of  Parkhurst,  against  which  place,  however,  I 
have  no  wish  to  make  anv  invidious  remark.  With  the  exception  of 
the  penal  ward,  which  should  bear  its  character  in  its  very  appear- 
ance, as  little  evidence  of  restraint  should  certainly  exist  as  could, 
with  safety,  be  at  all  dispensed  with.  For  all  practical  purposes  of 
safe  custody,  the  security  of  the  dormitories  would  be  almost  the 
sole  thing  needed.  The  buildings  connected  with  the  ordinary 
requirements  of  life,  t.e.,  the  washing  apparatus,  &c.,  might  be^ 
readily  so  placed  as  that  no  bov  could  enter  them  or  leave  them  un- 
observed, which  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  making  the 
use  of  them,  at  night  for  instance,  to  cover  an  attempt  to  escape. 
Before  darkness  set  in  the  whole  of  the  boys  should  be  mustered  in 
the  school  or  day  room,  previous  to  which  time  they  of  course  shoold 
not  have  been  for  any  time  out  of  sisht,  either  of  the  labourers, 
during  their  work,  or  of  one  of  the  school  teachers  during  the  time 
allowed  for  recreation  (which  would  not  be  long)  in  a  playground, 
so  placed  that  he  might  command  a  view  of  the  only  exit  from  it 
I  think  that  such  necessary  securities  against  evasion  as  these  might 
be  esteemed  fundamental  parts  of  the  institution,  which  an  inspector 
should  see  rigidly  carried  out.  Such  also  might  be  the  regulated 
hours  of  work,  sleep,  instruction,  and  meals,  while  I  can  easily  con- 
ceive that  the  manager  of  the  institution  might  reasonably  expect 
his  representations  of  the  desirablenes  of  alterations  in  this  respect, 
as  the  result  of  experience,  to  meet  with  careful  attention.  Bat  in 
his  desire  to  test  individual  boys,  by  allowing  them  much  greater 
liberty  than  it  would  be  safe  to  allow  to  all,  it  would  be  essential  to 
give  him  all  but  an  absolutely  unfettered  discretion,  for  with  such 
only  could  he  hope  to  create  or  strengthen  in  the  boys'  minds  the 
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lense  of  responsibility  or  the  power  of  self-eontrol.  I  should  claim 
for  him  also  the  absolute  judgment  as  to  the  fitness  of  a  boy  to  leave 
the  establishment.  He  should  be  able  unhesitatingly  to  promise  a 
boy,  with  the  security  of  being  able  to  keep  his  promise,  that  he 
should  obtain  on  any  given  occasion  his  discharge.  It  is  well  known 
how  greatly  the  success  of  the  system  devised  by  Captain  Maconochie 
was  interfered  with  by  his  being  unable  to  fulfil  the  expectations  he 
held  out  to  the  prisoners  under  his  charee. 

I  have,  however,  by  this  time  eitended  what  I  had  intented  to  say 
to  you,  in  connection  with  the  paper  and  discussion  to  which  I  at 
first  referred,  much  beyond  what  I  had  anticipated  when  I  began. 
There  is  much,  especially  on  the  principle  of  reformatory  treatment, 
which  I  have  only  imperfectly  touched  upon,  but  1  think  I  have 
addressed  myself  to  the  principal  points  which  that  paper  and  dis- 
cussion brought  out,  viz.,  the  questions  of  the  right  of  punishing 
children  at  all — of  how  they  ought  to  be  punished — and  most 
important  of  all,  of  the  possibility  of,  and  the  terms  necessary  to, 
the  enlistment  of  that  agency  by  the  jState  in  its  behalf,  which  has  so 
abundantly,  and,  on  the  whole,  so  successfullpr  answered  the  summons 
of  the  voluntary  labourers  in  the  great  public  cause,  the  reformation 
of  juvenile  offenders.  That  the  necessarily  considerable  responsi- 
bility which  must  be  placed  in  the  head  of  a  reformatory  institution, 
and  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  first  attempt  against  the  chance  of 
being  entered  upon  solely  for  the  emolument  connected  with  it, 
should  render  people  of  very  different  views  adverse  to  the  attempt 
being  made  at  all,  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise.  If  it  he  made,  and 
made  wisely,  the  earnest  attention  of  all  who  wish  well  to  the  cause, 
and  I  believe  their  fervent  prayers,  will  be  with  an  experiment  which 
may  be  the  first  partial  solution  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  our 
social  problems ;  and  as  1  believe  the  attempt  will  some  time  be 
made,  we  shall  see,  I  hope,  men  casting  aside  their  present  prepos- 
sessions for  particular  systems,  and  contributing  all  the  influence 
that  their  experience  can  bring  to  bear  on  getting  it  made  with  a 
well-considered  and  deliberate  wisdom. 

I  remain,  dear  Mr.  Symons, 
Yours  very  truly. 

G.  ft.  BENGOUGH. 

Our  good  friend,  Mr.  Baker,  has,  like  his  fellow  laborer, 
Mr.  Bengough,  been  engaged,  during  the  quarter,  in  recording 
some  of  his  experiences.  He  has  long  contemplated  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Adult  Male  Reformatory  Institution,  and 
in  the  following  letter  be  states  some  opinions,  not  alone  ap- 
plying to  this  latter  plan,  but  also  to  Reformatory  Schools  for 
Juveniles,  which,  like  all  opinions  issuing  from  Hardwicke 
Court  on  this  subject  are  of  the  very  greatest  importance  to 
the  friends  of  the  movement  :-^ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oloucesiershire  Chroniete. 

"  My   dear  Sir,— I  am  thankful  for  the  expression  of  your  good 
wishes  towards  an  object  which  I  have  Tery  strongly  at  heart. 
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Much  TMkj  be  d^ne  to  diminish  ttf«^xMj  th«  ftaMont  of  orime  in 
the  country  by  the  establuhment  of  Retormalory  Schools  ;  yet, 
many  criminals  have  ahready  passed  that  nge,  and  more  will  frequently 

City  without  being  brought  sufficiently  under  the  notice  of  the 
to  enable  the  Reformatory  Schools  to  act  upon  them.  Many, 
too,  we  must  rememberi  will  reUpse  after  they  leave  our  s^ooL 
Not  sufficient  to  discourage  us :  on  the  contrary,  I  can  only  fed 
roost  thankful  for  our  success  in  stating  that  of  32  who  have  left  ui 
with  our  permusUm,  only  two  have  been  dishonesty  two  lunre  been 
idle,  and  one  drunken ;  27  are  doing  well*  Fomr  others  have  been 
taken  away  by  their  friends,  in  cases. in  which  we  had  no  legal 
power  to  detain  them,  and  five  have  absconded^  making  of  all  whom 
we  have  attempted  to  undertake — 

Now  in  school 35 

Placed  out  and  doing  well     27 

Left  with  consent,  but  failed 5 

Taken  by  friends  against  our  will     ...         ...      4 

Absconded       ...      5 

Total  number  attempted    76 

Now,  as  I  say,  considering  the  class  from  which  they  are  taken, 
and  considering  our  inexperience  at  the  commencement,  I  think  we 
cannot  be  other  than  thankful  for  such  a  result ;  yet,  though  we  trust 
our  accounts  of  the  next  three  ^ears  will  be  more  satisfactory  thsn 
the  last,  there  will  always  be  failures— not,  as  some  hold,  from  the 
inherent  badness  of  the  boys,  but  from  the  mistakes  which  managers 
of  schools  always  will  make  more  or  less. 

But  besides  these  instances  of  failures  in  the  management,  and 
those  who  taking  to  evil  courses  later  in  life  have  escaped  the 
operation  of  the  schools,  there  are,  we  must  remember,  that 
unhappily  numerous  class  who,  from  the  want  of  such  schools*  hate 
already  growh^  beyond  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  therefo^re  cannot  be 
received  under  the  late  act,  and  who,  if  nothing  be  done  to  aid  them, 
will  be  driven  on,  less  by  their  future  crimes  tmui  by  our  n^ligence, 
to  a  life  passed  alternately  in  penal  servitude  and  crime. 

Some  years  aeo  we  might  have  been  warranted  in  supposing  that 
however  we  might  have  lamented  such  a  course  we  could  have  done 
nothing  to  prevent  it.  It  was  supposed  that  when  a  man  was  very 
bad  we  could  do  little  or  nothing  to  make  him  better,  and  the  only 
means  we  could  take  to  prevent  crime  was  to  transport  out  of  our 
sight  the  guilty,  and  to  frighten  the  innocent  from  commencing  such 
a  course. 

Alas,  the  crowded  state  of  our  gaols-«4he  immense  increase  of 
crime,  which  has  at  length  so  glutted  our  colonies  with  criminals  till 
they  have  refused  any  more — has  been  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
course  we  have  hitherto  pursued  has  not  been  so  entirely  satisfactory 
as  to  forbid  our  trying  anv  other. 

It  is  more  than  this.  Our  roaffistrates,  our  judgtss,  all  feel  and  all 
allow  that  we  cannot  go  on  as  we  nave  done  hitherto.  The  only  ques- 
tion is — what  change  can  we  make  ?  We  have  tried  one  change,  viz., 
the  ticket«of' leave  system,  and  though  I  believe  it  to  have  worked 
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far  b«tter  than  is  generally  supposed,  yetit  is  fsr  from  b«iig  entirely 
satisfactory. 

But  meanwhile  the  badness  of  oar  old  Rystem .  is  not  the  only 
discovery.    It  has  been  proved  by  one  experiment  after  another  tha^ 
the  reformation  of  adnltt^  if  properly  managed*  not  only  is  possible* 
bat  is  actually  easier  than  that  of  juveniles,  when  tahen  up  in  the 
right  maxiu^  and,  with  the  right  spint.     This  fact  is  not  generally 
even  known*  far  less  has  it  nad  time  for  the  truth  to  be  generally 
recognised.    Yet,  nevertheless*  I  believe  that  no  one  who  has 
enquired  closely  into  the  result  of  recent  experiments  will  doubt  the 
fact.    Four  or  five  years  ago  the  few  who  were  aware  of  the  exist- 
enoe  of  the  institution    in  Great    Smith-street  considered  it  as 
a  wonderful  exoeriment*  which  few*  if  any,  could  hope  to  sutoceed 
in.    But  now  that  we  see  Mr.  Bowyer,  in  the  New-road,  London* 
and  Mr.  Wright*  in  Norfolk,  not  making  vague  experiments— but 
carrying  on  the  work  steadilv  and  regularlv  in  town  and  country— 
not  merely  '  giving  men  a  chance'  by  enabling  Uiem  to  emigrate  to 
a  new  country  where  they  were  not  known — but  giving  them  sach 
habits  of  steaoy  industry  and  honest  principle->-that  they  are  both 
able  to  find  places  m  the  lower  ciasses .  of  iabourers  in  their  own 
country*  and  willing  to  bear  the  brand,  the  natural  and  proper  effect 
of  their  former  vices*  till  they  have  honestly  worked  it  off,  and  won 
back  the  good  name  they  had  lost^     When*  I  say*  we  see  such  things. 
as  these  carried  out  in  a  few  places,  who  would  not  wish  to  see  them  > 
spread  more  widely  through  the  landF    There  is,  besides,  another 
great  change  which  has  come  over  our  land  within  the  last  few 
years.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the   vexata.  queetio  of  causes*  no 
•  matter  whether  from  Australian  gold  or  Euglish  corn*  or  Russian 
bayonets;  no  one  can  doubt  the  fact,  that  ten  years   ago,  few. 
among  the  poor,,  and  only  those  of  the  best  skill  in  their  several 
occupations*  the  best  strength*  and  the  best  character,   could  get 
their  constant  supply  of  labour ;   and  even  then  the  wages  were 
very  low. 

Now*  on  the  contrary*  tbe  fact  is  indubitable*  that  though  many 
trades  are  at  present  unusually  slack,  the  demand  for  labour  is 
greater .  than  tbe  sunply .  Formerly*  though  we  could  hardly  j  ustify* 
we  could  not  wonder  at  the  feeling,  Ihat  the  best  thing  to  be  done 
with  our  criminals  was*  to  '  get  rid  of  them  anywhere*  and  ask  no 
questions."  We  had  too  many  people  in  England*  they  had  too  few ' 
in  Australia.  The  inference  was  at  least  natural.  But  now  onr 
only  alternative  is*  shall  we  keep  men  in  gaol  at  an  enormous  expense 
to  the  honest  portion  of  the  community  for  one^half  of  their  lives* 
and  allow  them  to  keep  themselves  by  plundering  the  same  honest 
people  for  the  other  half  of  their  lives*  or  shall  we  at  one-tenth  of 
the  cost  try  to  make  them  honest,   useful,  produdng  citizens  ? 

In  the  plan  which  Sir  Oeorge  Grey  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  lay 
before  him,  I  ask  for  no  alteration  of  the  law*  and  not  one  sixpence  of 
additional  cost  to  Government ;  yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  result 
would  be  even  a  wider  spread  of  adult  reformatories  than  we  have 
lately  seen  in  schools  of  a  similar  class*  although  their  adoption  in  20 
counties,  in  12  months*  is  considerable. 
It  is  hardly  probable,  indeed*  that  a  iSeoretary  of  State,  oppressed 
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with  weislitier  matters  than  th«  mere  state  of  crime  of  the  eountryy 
will  fina  time  to  waste  on  the  crotchets  of  an  obscmre  oonntrj 
'squire ;  ^et  still,  I  cannot  hot  hope  that  the  subject  will  ere  long 
force  t7#e{^  forward. 

I  believe,  my  dear  Sir,  that  yon  will  hail  that  time  as  gladlj  as 
Yours  very  fiuthfully, 

T.  B.  LL.  BAKER. 
Hardwick  Court,  July  h,  1856. 

All  readers  of  The  Irish  Quarterly  Review  are  folly 
acquainted  with  the  history  and  progress  of  Mr.  Nash's 
iustitution,  but  there  is  another  establishment  to  which  wt 
now  desire  to  draw  attention  5  we  refer  to  the 

Prevenlive  and   Eeformatory  Institutionf  JVo   19,  New  Roadt   near 
Guwer-street,  North,  under  Oovernmeni  inspectii»ti. 

Patrons — His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  The  Right 
Bev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  The  Most  Hon.  The  Marquis  of  Blandford, 
M.P.,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Robert  Orosvenor,  M.P.,  Lord 
Ebrington,  M.P.,  RiirhtHon.  Lord  Southampton,  Hon  H.  Fitsroy, 
M.P.,  Sir  FiUroy  Kelly,  M.P.,  Sir  Benjamin  Hall.  Bart.,  M.P.. 
Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper,  M.P.  Hon.  A.  Kinnaird,  M.P.,  Chas.  Bowyer 
Adderley,  Esq.  M.P.,  M.  D.  Hill,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  Birmingham. 
Prendent-^The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
Vice^Prendents—Rev,  R.  Bickersteth,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Giles, 
Rev.  H.  W.  Burrows,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Obrivt's  Church,  Rev. 
R.  W.  Burton.  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  All  Saint's,  Gordon  Square, 
Rev.  W.  L  Crichton,  M.A ,  Gower-street,  Bedford  Square,  Rev. 
Thos.  Dale,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Pancras,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's, 
Rev.  Ed.  Garbett,  M.A.,  Episcopal  Chapel,  Grays  Inn  Lane,  Rev. 
T.  Gamier,  B.G.L.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Marylebone,  Rev. 
£•  Hannam,  M.A.,  St.  Stephen's,  Camden  Town,  Rev.  C.  Hart, 
M.A.,  Old  St.  Pancras  Church,  Rev.  D.  Lvnff,  M.A.,  Incumbent 
Holy  Trinity,  Haverstock  Hill,  Rev.  Rt.  Montgomery,  M.A., 
Percy  Chapel,  Rev.  D.  Moore,  M.A.,  Camberwell,  Rev.  Wm. 
Norman,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Jude's,  Rev.  I.  V.  Povah,  M.A., 
St  Agnes,  City,  Rev.  J.  L.  Roberts,  M.A.«  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  Rev.  J.W.  Rooker,  M.A.,  FiUroy  ChapeL 

Cunmitiee — C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq.,  9,  Park  Crescent,  Regent's 
Park,  H.  G.  Allen,  Esq.,  24,  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  John 
Boyle,  Esq.,  MA.,  4,  Somer's  Place,  Hyde  Park,  Charles  Brooke, 
Esq.,  M.A,  F.a.S.,  29,  Kepple-street,  Rev.  R.  W.  Burton,  M.A., 
12,  Gordon-street,  Gordon-square,  John  Curteis,  Esq.,  2  Gordon- 
place,  Gordon-square,  Rev.  L.  W.  T.  Dale,  M.A.,  7,  Crescent- 
place,  Burton  Crescent,  John  Grant,  Esq.,  7»  Hyde  Park-street,  Rev. 
H.  J.  Hatch,  M.A.,  Wandsworth  House  of  Correction,  Rev.  Wm. 
Norman,  M.A.,  14,  Argyle-square,  Ralph  Ricardo,  Esq.,  13  Park 
Square,  East,  Regent's  Park,  Horace  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  Beckenham, 
Kent. 

Hon,  Ouvemor-^Q,  J.  Bowyer,  Esq.,  43,  Ampthill  Square. 

Bon.  Soe.  and  Treasurer^.  Cave,  Esq.,  M.A.,  23,  Wiiton-place. 
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Donors  of  £100  or  Subscribers  of  £10  anDvally,  who  are  pri- 
vileged to  have  one  nominee  at  a  time  in  the  Beformatory,  prorided 
he  be  considered  a  fit  object  by  the  Oommittee  ;  and  profided  they 
pay  one  shilling  towards  his  maintenance  during  his  stay. 

Donors  of  £50  or  Subscribers  of  £5  annually,  may  similarly 
nominate  one  inmate^  prorided  they  pay  three  shillings  weekly 
towards  his  support. 

1.  The  objects  of  the  Institution  are — Prevention  of  Crime,  by 
giving  an  asylum  to  boys,  who  from  the  loss,  or  the  character  of 
their  friends,  are  specially  exposed  to  temptation. 

2.  Reformation  of  criminals,  by  teceiving  them  when  released 
from  prison,  and  enabling  them  to  abandon  their  old  habits,  and 
begin  the  world  afreeh  in  a  worthier  manner. 

To  these  ends,  religious,  and  secular  instruction  is  afforded  them  ; 
some  are  taught,  under  master  workmen,  the  trade  of  the  Smith, 
Carpenter,  or  Turner,  and  most  satisfactory  specimens  of  their 
industry  and  aptitude  in  these  three  branches,  are  always  on  sale  on 
the  premises,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  public  is  earnestly 
invited.  Others  are  employed  in  making  clothes  and  shoes  for  the 
rest. 

Their  entrance,  and  continuance  in  the  Institution,  is  perfectly 
voluntary,  and  they  are  themselves  chiefly  depended  upon  for  car- 
rying out  its  rules,  the  system  beinff  directed  to  the  creation  of  self- 
respect,  self-denial,  and  self-control,  qualities  usually  most  deficient 
in  the  class  from  which  they  are  taken. 

A  fortnight's  separation,  on  bread  and  water,  is  deemed  a  test  of 
sincerity ;  but  independently  of  this,  there  is  nothing  in  the  diet,  or 
accommodation  to  induce  them  to  play  the  hypocrite,  or  prefer  the 
Reformatory  to  a  prison. 

The  course  of  training  lasts  for  about  twelve  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  they  are  sent  eut  as  emigrants,  or  assisted  to  provide  for 
themselves  in  this  country ;  thirty  have  already  quitted  the  Insti- 
titution,  and  the  subsequent  career  of  the  larger  number  has  given 
much  encouragement  to  its  promoters. 

The  most  moderate  calculation  gives  an  average  of  £300  a  year, 
as  the  value  of  the  property  stolen  by  each  thief  in  London  ;  when 
to  this  is  added  the  cost  of  his  conviction  and  punishment,  and  the 
amount  he  would  have  produced  as  an  honest  workman,  it  is  within 
the  mark  to  sav  that  every  prevented  and  every  reclaimed  criminal, 
is  a  saving  to  the  country  of  £500  a  year,  and  this  result  is  attained 
at  an  expense  of  about  £25. 

Passing  by  then  all  higher  motives,  every  person  who  has  rates  to 
pay,  or  money  to  lose,  i^oold  be  induced  by  mere  economy  to 
support  a  system'  which  does  so  much  at  so  small  a  cost  towards 
eusptying  workhouses,  and  jails ;  and  it  surely  seems  unreasonable 
that  those  who  are  willing  gratuitously  to  devote  their  time,  and 
labour  under  such  difficult  circumstances  to  the  public  benefit, 
should  be  hampered  b^  pecuniary  embarrassment. 

Though  the  Institution  was  commenced  only  in  December,  1S52, 
on  a  very  small  scale,  with  accommodation  for  six  inmates,  there  is 
now  room  for  forty,  and  the  expenses,  including  (he  rent  and  sala- 
ries^ are  necessarily  very  large  ;  for  as  the  inmates  leave  when  they 
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beoone  toUvahle  ir»rkmeD/thAj  etn  do  Imtiit^  to  duike  die  Insti- 
tQtionMlf  aopportiagy  and  it  cotts  alio«t£12to  fitovt  «&  innate 
for  Canadfty  or  Mt  him  up  at  home. 

The  Oommittoe,  who  are  coastaii^Ij  obliged  to  refuse  «pplieatioiif, 
eould  extend  their  operations  to  more  tha&  double  the  number,  and 
in  a  more  oomplete  manner,  had  tbey  the  means  of  bailding*  on  a 
site  already  under  their  control ;  for  this  purpose  £1000  are  re- 
quired ;  when  this  is  acoomnlishedy  they  liope:to  send  out  yearly  one 
hundred  individuals  who»  if  they  fall  again,  at  least  will  not  be  able 
to  throw  the  blame  on  society,  as  in  too  many  eases  they  do  now. 

To  show  how  far  the  difficult  principle  of  self  Hleoial  is  attatned,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  mention  tne  purely  ▼okmlary  veliBqaisb. 
ment  by  the  eighteen  elder  inmates,  of  their  supper  for  €w€  weeks 
before  Christmas  last,  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  patrjotio  fand. 

Personal  inspection  at  all  times  is  invited,  as  well  as  inquiry  from 
the  Clergy  and  Police  as  to  the  effects  produced  by  the  lostitatioii 
on  a  populous  and  disorderly  neighbouriiood. 

Cast  off  Clothes,  and  Books,  and  orders  for  work,  will  be  tbaak- 
Iblly  receiYed  at  the  Institution. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  may  be  paid  to  Messrs.  Preacott  and 
Co.,  68,  Threadneedle-street ;  Messrs.  Williams,  DeaeOn  and  Co^ 
SO,  Bircbin-lane :  G.  J.  Bowyer,  Bsq.,  48,  AmpdiiU-squara,  Hamp- 
atead-road ;  S.  Cave,  Baq«,  SS,  Wilton-plaoe,  Belgrave-aqnare ;  and 
to  the  Honorary  Governor,  at  the  Institution. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  be  called  upon  by  the  CoUeotor  for  a  Donation 
or  Subscription. 
Name,  Address, 

I  shall  be  happy  to  undertake  to  collect  the  sum  of  £ 

ar  next,  on  account  of  the  new  Bnildtng  Fund, 

ame.  Address, 

The  TiAlf  of  the  Inititutum. 

IF^ik  Dq^s— Half.past  5-.The  inmates  rise.  6  till  7— Out^loor 
•zeroise.  7  till  a  quarter  to  8 — Secular  instruction,  BLeading,  Ice 
Quarter  to  8  till  half-past  S^Pnweni  and  Break£ttt  Half-past  8 
till  quarter  to  1 — Industrial  employments  ;  via. — Carpenters'  and 
Smiths'  Work,  Turnery,  Shoemaking,  &c.  Quarter  to  1  till  quarter 
to  2 — Dinner  and  Recreation.  Quarter  to  2  till  quarter  to  6~ 
Industrial  Employment.  Quarter  to  0  till  half-past  6 — ^Tea  and 
Kecreation.  Uali-past  tf  till  half-past  8— Secular  Instruotion. 
Ualf-*past  8  till  0— Exposition  of  Scripture,  Singing  and  Prayen^ 
Quarter  to  10_Bed. 

Snaday^RMptmi  O^Inmates  rise.  Quarter  to  S-^Prayers  and 
Breakfast.  ll-^Churoh.  Half-past  i^-Dinner.  Half^wrt  .S— 
^Instruction  in  the  Scriptures.  Quarter  to  d^Tea.  7 — ^Church. 
O—Prayers.     Quarter  to  10— *Bed. 

From  4  to  half-^ast  4  daily,  the  Hon.  Governor  takes  two  ladi, 
.in  rotation,  for  private  conversation  of  a  ^piaater-of  an  bonr  eacb. 

From  half-past  4  to  half-past  6,  there  is  a  elass  composed  of  the 
very  backward  for  Beading,  &c. 

Preliminary  Statement  of  the  CeenmUtee  4>f  the  Preveniipe 
and  Reformatory  In^itution. 

hk  making  this  liheif  first  appeal  to  the  pubKo,  the  Committee  of  the 
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Preventive  aad  Befprmfttovy  laBtUaticHi  feel  it  incnmfaeDt  on  them 

to  recapitulate  briefly,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  report  they  propose 
issuing  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  objecta,  and  progress  of  the 
establishment  under  their  supervision;  the  cause  of  which  they 
advocate  to-day. 

In  a  portion  of  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  Institution,  in  the 
centre  of  a  perfect  nest  of  bad  charaot^s ;  and  almost  touching  one 
of  those  dens  where  the  young  of  both  sexes  are  instructed  in  theft, 
and  bring  every  night  the  profits  of  a  day  of  cdme ;  a  ra^ed  school 
has  been  for  several  years  established,  in  which  the  originators  of 
the  Reformatory  were  accustomed  to  teach :  and  it  was  by  the  expe- 
rience gained  in  this  school  that  the  conviction  was  forced  upon  them 
of  the  inefficacy  of  education  alone  to  reform  the  peculiar  class  which 
came  within  the  sphere  of  their  labours,  and  the  necessity  of  remov- 
ing them  from  temptation  if  they  would  do  any  permanent  good. 

The  lads  who  attended  the  Bagged  school,  particularly  those  who 
formed  the  adult  class,  were  most  of  them  connected  with  gangs  of 
thieves  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but,  as  may  be  sujpposed  from  their 
attendance  at  the  school  were  dissatisfied  with  their  sinful  life ;  and 
thus  came  gladly  to  the  onlv  olaoe  open  to  them,  with  a  sort  of 
vague  hope  that  they  might  find  there,  they  knew  not  how,  a  means 
of  escape.  In  this  ihev  were  disappointed.  The  extreme  error  of 
their  course  was  indeed  pointed  out  in  plain  terms.  They  were 
convinced  than  their  life  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  law  of  Go^ 
as  well  as  that  of  man :  they  had  no  longer  ignorance  as  theur 
excuse,  and  it  may  be  said  their  happiness.  But  there  was  no  opening 
for  them  to  lead  a  different  life,  no  chance  of  an  honest  maintenance ; 
for  they  labored  under  that  worst  species  of  disqualification ;  want 
of  character,  and  no  one  would  employ  them.  They  were  therefore 
compelled  to  pursue  their  former  avocation,  feeling  themselves  to  be 
indeed  guilty  creatures,  but  seeing  no  way  for  escape,  no  place  for 
rejtentance. 

They  were  in  addition  to  this  exposed  to  the  jeers  and  taunts  of 
their  more  hardened  companions,  to  whom  the  scruples  of  an 
awakening  conscience  appeared  mere  signs  of  weakness,  and  subject 
for  ridicule.  This  simple  tale  was  told  from  dav  to  day  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Institution.  "  Oh  sir,"  they  would  say,  "  we  see 
the  misery  of  the  life  we  lead,  but  cannot  help  ourselves,  we  have  no 
character,  and  cannot  get  work,  we  are  forced  to  herd  with  the  bad, 
^  who  abuse  us  for  coming  to  school,  we  can't  stand  it,  and  must  leave 
off  coming,  if  you  can't  take  us  away  from  these  places :  but  oh  sir ! 
only  give  us  a  chance,  and  see  if  we  will  disappoint  you.*'  Such 
appeals  could  not  but  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  most  isareless : 
and  they  naturally  fell  with  greater  force  on  the  mind  of  one  who 
had  long  been  amongst  them,  and  felt  that  they  spoke  the  truth. 
He  consulted  his  firiends,  and  siter  much  deliberation,  for  it  was  no 
light  matter  they  were  undertaking,  it  was  determined  to  make  an 
attempt  at  supplying  these  poor  fellows  with  refoge  and  employment 
as  well  as  instruction. 

Means  were  limited,  and  the  experiment  though  not  untried  else* 
where,  was  too  novel  to  obtain  tne  genial  support  of  the  public. 
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.They  were  therefore  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  oommeneniff 
on  a  very  small  scale.  In  December  1852/ the  Preventive  and 
Beformatorj  Institution,  the  case  of  which  is  brought  before  yon  to- 
day, was  opened  with  six  inmates.  Those  who  were  present  can 
never  forget  how  deeply  interesting  was  this  commencement  of  a 
new  era,  as  it  were,  in  this  part  of  London :  nor  with  what  mingled 
feeling^  of  hope  and  anxiety  they  found  themselves  embarked  on  an 
untried  and  difficult  enterprise.  Those  mingled  feelings  have  never 
since  been  wanting,  while  the  character  of  the  inmates,  and  difficulty 
of  meeting  necessary  expenses  have  caused  many  an  anxious  moment. 
There  has  also  been  abundant  reason  for  gratitude  for  the  past,  and 
aniple  grounds  of  hope  for  the  future. 

Those  six  lads,  it  is  gratifying  to  state,  have  all  turned  out  well. 
Five  of  them  were  English,  and  one  was  an  Italian, — of  the  English, 
three  have  gone  into  the  army,  onewas  whenhe  was  last  heard  of,  a  full 
corporal,  and  expecting  to  be  made  a  Serjeant. — The  second  a  drum- 
mer, has  written  most  interesting  letters  to  the  Governor  ;  and  from 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  third,  a  very  high  character  has  been 
received  of  him.  The  fourth  is  in  the  navy,  sharine  in  the  present 
operations  in  the  Black  sea.  The  fifth  is  a  bricklayer, — and  the 
sixth,  the  Italian,  gets  ample  employment  as  a  maker  of  plaster 

moulds Since  that  eventful  day,  little  more  than  two  years  ago, 

the  progress  of  the  Institution  has  been  rapid.     The  signal  success 
.of  the  experiment  enabled  the  promoters  to  make  more  confident 
appeals  to  their  friends  and  neighbours.      They  have  also  received 
^material  aid  from  the  Government,  and  the  Bagged  School  Union, 
and  from  collections  after  Sermons  bv  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  others  of  the  Clergy  who  most  kindly  and  powerfully  advocated 
the  cause.     Encouraged  by  these  favourable  circumstances  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Institution  ventured  to  extend  the  sphere  of  their 
operations,    additional  house-room  was  obtained,   and    means  of 
affording  instruction  in  useful  trades  ;  a  master  carpenter,  a  master 
turner,  a  master  smith,  attend  all  day  at  fixed  salaries  :  and  no  visitor 
can  fail  in  being  struck  with  the  industry  of  the  inmates.     Constant 
employment  for  their  energies  is  found  the  great  safeguard  against 
a  relapse  to  former  habits  which  would  infallibly  result  from  mere 
book   instruction,  which  cannot  but  prove  wearisome  to  persons  of 
their  active  habits, — though  the   amount  they  obtain   from  their 
labour  is  trifling,  a  penny  out  of  every  shilling  as  their  own,  and 
another  halfpenny  put  by  for  their  outfit.  It  is  astonishing  how  many 
hours  they  will  work  for  this.     The  Institution  is  full  of  different 
products  of  their  labor  and  ingenuity  which  find  a  ready  sale,  care 
being  taken  to  fix  the  prices  so   as  not  to  compete  unfairly  with 
the    neighbouring  tradesmen. — The    Committee  encourage    these 
branches  of  work  as  much  as  possible,  as  calculated  to  inculcate 
habits  of  industry,  though  the  amount  of  material  wasted,  and  spoiled 
by  beginners  naturallv  renders  the  profit  to  the  Institution  very 
small ;  at  the  same  time  secular  and  religious  instruction  are  not 
neglected,  and  the  Committee  have  much  pleasure  in  mentioning  the 
assistance  the  Governor  has  received  during  the  present  year  from 
.a  gentleman,  the  son  of  one  of  the  Judges,  who  has  kindly  volunteered 
to  give  up  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  InstitaUon. 
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Binoe  the  c6mmtoceiaent»  35  inmates,  inclndiDg  the  6  already 
mentioned,  have  left  the  Institation.  Of  these  5  unfortunately 
have  not  eznerienced  its  benefits,  I  was  obliged  to  be  dismissed  on 
account  of  dishonesty,  of  the  other  4,  one  left  after  a  few  days^ 
another  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  a  third  at  the  end  of  a  month,  and 
the  fourth  at  the  end  of  two  months. 

To  the  remaining  30,  the  Committee  can  refer  with  much  satis- 
faction.—.Two  have  emigrated  to  Australia;  two  have  been  provided 
for  by  friends  ;  eleven  are  serving  the  country  in  the  army  and  navy, 
and  fifteen  are  established  in  different  trades,  with  nearly  all  of  whom 
the  Governor  keeps  up  a  constant  correspondence. 

There  are  now  in  the  Institution  32, — ^five  of  whom  are  shortly 
going  to  leave,  8  as  emigrants,  and  2  as  artisans  at  home.  Including 
them  the  32  are  thus  divided :.— there  are  9  carpenters,  8  smiths,  8 
turners,  3  shoemakers,  2  tailors  and  2  kitchen-boys*  The  usual  plan 
is  to  set  a  lad  to  work  for  the  whole  year  he  remains,  at  the  trade 
which  he  prefers,  but  if  he  intends  going  into  the  army  and  navy,  he 
is  shifted  about,  and  employed  in  the  rough  work  to  nudce  him 
generally  handy,  and  is  especially  made  conversant  with  the  kitchen 
department,  and  given  that  sort  of  knowledge  of  plain  cookery  in 
which  recent  disasters  have  shewn  our  soldiers  sp  deficient.  When 
a  youth  comes  into  the  Institution,  his  first  feeling  is  very  often  dis- 
may at  the  step  he  has  taken ;  the  younger  he  is,  the  more  liable  to 
be  discourag^  at  the  out-set,  and  to  look  back  after  putting  his 
hand  to  the  plough.  It  is  then  the  Govaraor's  first  endeavour  to 
gain  his  confidence,  to  point  out  to  him  the  evil  of  his  former  life, 
and  the  advantage  of  industry  and  honesty.  When  the  new  inmate 
u>pears  really  to  nave  comprehended  the  advantages  of  the  Institution 
the  strength  of  his  resolves  is  tried  by  probation,  or  separate  con- 
finement for  a  fortnight  on  bread  tuaa  water.  At  present,  though 
three  have  shirked  this  trial,  and  one  left  after  he  had  undergone  it, 
none  have  quitted  during  its  course,  which  the  Governor  attributes 
entirely  to  the  strong  conviction  they  had  previously  formed  by 
experience,  of  the  advantages  of  the  coufse  to  which  this  trial  is  a 
passport. 

The  Committee  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  reluctantly  a  portion 
of  the  original  system,  that  of  taking  quite  young  boys.  Whilst 
they  state  with  feelings  of  sorrow,  that  of  existing  criminals  something 
like  seven-twelfths  begin  crime  from  nine  to  twelve,  and  many  much 
younger  than  nine,  they  have  found  from  experience  that  these 
boys  nave  not  acquired  a  sufficient  sense  of  their  position  to  desire 
to  abandon  it,  and  that  precocious  as  they  are,  their  characters  are 
not  sufficiently  formed  for  a  voluntary  system.  Like  children  in 
other  stations,  they  roust  be  compelled  to  go  the  right  way,  and 
therefore  till  the  Institution  is  Aufficiently  lar^e  to  admit  of  two 
entirely  distinct  systems,  these  poor  little  victims  of  neglect  and 
crime  must  be  left  to  other  hands. 

The  Institution,  as  its  name  implies,  is  Preventive  as  well  as  Re- 
formatory. It  takes  youths  tottering  on  the  brink  of  crime,  and  those 
already  convicted.— The  Governor  reports,  that  be  finds  no  practical 
inconvenience  from  this  admixture :  and  there  is  this  advantage,  that 
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there  is  no  diAealty  in  obtaining  ntaatioiiB  in  Mb  iMHintry  for 
the  non-conricted :  while  in  case  ofconTicts»  though  the  present 
scarcitT  of  jonmevmen  would  make  many  masters  overlook  their 
antecedents,  yet  the  Oommittee  feel  themselres  bound  to  send  them 
only  to  places  where  they  are  not  likely  to  meet  their  old  asaoctates, 
not  have  their  former  career  cast  in  their  teeth« 

Besides  the  numbers  already  mentioned  as  rescued  by  the  direct 
operations  of  the  Institntiony  there  are  many  who  have  beeo 
indirectly  benefited  by  its  influence.  The  Oommittee  oould  point 
out  several  who  were  just  beginning  a  life  of  crime,  and  who  nave 
quitted  their  evil  eoursesy  in  consequence  of  the  gangs  thej  had 
joined  having  been  broken  up  for  want  of  leaders,  who  have  been 
taken  into  the  Iniititotion,  and  by  reason  of  advice  and  aasistanoe  tlwy 
have  themselves  received  ther^,  the  Qtovemor  has  been  able  to 
trace  the  fabseqaeBt  career  of  moat  ofthese»  and  knows  that  they 
were  resooed  ere  too  late,  and  are  now  m^ntaining  themsdives  by 
honest  industry.  The  neighbouring  deigy  bear  willing  evidence 
to  such  facts  as  these,  and  the  police  have  many  times  mentioDed  the 
ffreat  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  tiilcUy  peopled*  and 
disorderly  quarter  in  which  ihe  Reformatory  is  situated. 

Such  was  the  orinn,  soch  has  been  the  progress,  and  such  is  the  pre- 
sent  state  of  the  institution.  Its  future  prospects  depend  entirely 
upon  the  success  of  its  appeal  to  the  public  Its  present  supporters 
cannot  do  more  than  maintain  it  at  its  present  extent.  It  b  only  bv 
mat  exertion,  and  some  sacrifice,  that  they  will  be  able  to  aocompfish 
this.— At  the  same  time  they  feel  that  lack  of  funds  alone  ra*evests 
their  enlai^ing  their  sphere  of  usefulness  materially.  Tnat  the 
Institution  is  not  sufficient  for  tlie  wants  of  the  neighbourhood  is 
proved  by  the  number  of  applicants  the  committee  are  obliged  to 
reject.  The  expenses  would  not  inorense  in  equid  ratio  with  its 
enlargement,  for  the  same  euperintendanta  at  the  same  salaries  could 
overlook  more  than  double  the  number*  The  lastitutioa  ttsdf 
consists  of  two  separate  buildings  at  some  distance  fi*om  each  other, 
and  the  consumf^on  of  fire  and  gas,  as  well  as  the  difficulties  of 
management,  are  necessarily  increased  by  this  inconvenient  arrange* 
ment,  which  also  prevents  the  important  eystem  of  probation,  and 
the  working  of  the  trades  from  being  completely  carried  out,  and 
the  necessary  passing  backwards  and  forwards  exposee  the  inmates 
to  constant  danger  of  contact  with  the  nnreelaimed  lads  in  the 
loeality. 

The  site  of  that  part  of  the  building,  which  ilronts  tiie  New  Road, 
is  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  reformatory  complete  in  itself 
and  able  to  accommodate  one  hundred  inmates,  which  the  oommittee 
consider  as  much  as  one  Governor  can  superintend,  for  they  attach 
much  importance  to  the  private  conversations  he  holds  regularly 
.with  each  inmate.  The  expense  of  this  alteration  is  estimated  at 
irlOOO. — A  large  sum,  but  one  which  in  such  a  metropolis  as  this 
the  committee  do  not  despair  of  collecting.  And  the  rent  of  the 
second  house,  which  they  propose  letting  as  a  kxkfhig  house  under 
proper  supervision,  will  ffo  towards  the  expense  of  the  new  inmates. 
The  committee  have  set  before  you  in  a  plain  statement,  the  case  of 
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tiw  Inatkntiaii,  ite  strong  poiBtt*  and  its  defeets ;  its  suceesses,  and 
its  waDts*  They  are  alwajs  most  ready  to  receive  hints^  and  beyopd 
evervthinff  oovrt  personal  inspection  and  enqair^.  It  is  their  vLsh 
to  pUee  the  Beformatory  on  the  soundest  bains  in  their  poweri  and 
lit  It  for  aocompiishing  the  greatest  good.  It  is  for  the  public  to 
decide  whether  they  have  carried  out  tiiose  intentions,  and  whether 
they  are  worthy  of  being  entrnsted  with  the  means  of  extending  their 
endeavours  to  elevate  imd  restore  the  poor  and  degraded  outcasts 
of  society. 
May  3,  1855. 

The  excellent  gentleman  who  acts  as  Honorary  Secretary  to 
this  Institutiony  informs  us  that  a  site  has  been  obtained  for 
building*  bnt  £1^000  are  required,  and  with  this  sum  accommo- 
dation for  100  inmates  could  be  secured.  **  You  will  see/' 
writes  Mr.  "Bowyer,  '*  from  m j  time-table,  that  hard  work  is 
the  order  of  the  daj,  and  is,  1  am  convinced,  the  secret  of  the 
great  success  of  this  institution*  I  hear  not  One  failure  of 
tiiose  who  remained  their  time  in  the  institution,  and  were 
placed  out  in  trades,  &c.  Lately,  in  the  smith's  department, 
they  have  been  making  pack  saddles  for  the  Crimea :  my  lads 
«scd  to  work  from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  haU-past 
seven  at  night — ^thus  shewing  that  when  anything  is  wanted 
they  are  most  willing."  We  have  received  many  .letters  ad- 
vocating the  claims  of  this  institution  to  public  support ;  but 
in  our  mind  its  best  and  truest  claiias  wej^  stated,  as  follows, 
at  a  Meeting  held  last  April  in  London,  by  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  and  by  Captain  Williams,  and  reported  in  the  first 
number  of  the  new  series  of  TAe  Philanthropist  :-— 

**  8.  Oatb,  Es^.,  Secretary  and  TWanrer^  said  that  the  financial 
afllurs  of  the  institution  were  in  a  verv  bad  plight,  they  had  hard 
work  to  push  on  from  week  to  week,  and  still  harder  to  pay  off  their 
debts.  It  was  difficult  to  turn  away  the  pitiable  objects  who  came 
imploring  to  be  admitted,  knowing  as  they  did,  that  if  denied  there 
was  no  hope  elsewhere ;  they  felt  almost  responsible  for  that  man's 
career  which  must  be  from  bad  to  worse:  and  that  responsibility 
must  rest  somewhere :  some  one  who  could  have  given,  and  would 
not  g^ve,  was  responsible  for  the  murder  and  execution  which  followed 
the  rejection  of  licvi  Harwood  from  the  Westminster  Beformatory, 
and  when  he  heard  of  100/.  given  for  an  Opera  ticket,  which  humanly 
speaking  would  have  turned  four  thieves  into  honest  men,  he  could 
not  but  think  that  a  fearful  account  would  some  day  be  rendered  by 
those  who  spent  their  money  on  their  own  pleasures,  and  closed  their 
ears  to  appeals  like  this.  The  expenses  were  very  great,  especially 
durinff  wese  hi^h  prices ;  but  their  chief  difficulty  was  want  of 
publicity.  Meetings  for  charitable  purposes  were  thinly  attended : 
newspapers  would  only  put  in  advertisements,  which  were  very  ex- 
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pensive,  overlooked  bv  many  readen,  and  looked  upon  withtnsiMcioa 
by  many  others.  It  had  been  sud  that  thieves  could  not  be  reform- 
ed ;  but  thev  had  instances  of  self-denial  which  shewed  a  change  of 
character.  Last  vear  the  inmates  gave  up  their  supper  for  five  weeks 
to  subscribe  to  the  Patriotic  Fund,  and  this  year  vrhea  bread  wss 
dear,  they  clubbed  part  of  their  dailv  allowance,  without  ^>eaking 
of  it  to  the  governor,  and  distributed  it  to  the  neighbouring  poor. 
One  of  the  most  steady  of  the  inmates,  now  about  to  leave,  had  been 
in  orison  six  or  eight  times,  had  never  known  a  mother,  his  lather 
had  died  in  gaol,  two  sisters  were  the  worst  of  characters,  and  two 
brothers  had  been  transported.  What  chance  had  he  ever  had  of  being 
other  than  what  he  was  ?  Another  who  had  come  at  seventeen,  an 
old,  wayworn  sinner,  had  recovered  not  only  the  feelings  and 
demeanor,  but  positively  the  looks  of  youth  and  innocence.  It  was 
much  to  be  deplored  that  one  so  adapted,  and  so  devoted  to  the  cause 
as  the  honorary  governor,  Mr.  Bowyer,  should  be  hampered  and 
crippled  in  his  operations  by  want  of  funds  in  such  a  metropolis  as 
thiH. 

Captain  Willxaxb,  Oovemtant  Inspector  ofPriionM,  aaidsthat 
the  reformatory  met  with  his  entire  approval.  He  had  closdr 
looked  into  its  working,  and  there  was  onlv  one  fault  he  had  to  find. 
It  was  deficient  only  in  one  respect,  and  that  was  in  funds.  It  had 
but  one  want — want  of  support.  He  found  great  fault  with  the 
neighbourhood  for  allowing  so  useful  an  institution  to  languish.  It 
was  all  very  well  saying  eovemment  ought  to  support  it,  but  ^vem- 
ment  would  not,  unless  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  first  luterett 
themselves  warmly  in  it ;  and  then  exercise  a  pressure  upon  the 
government,  and  urge  them  to  contribute,  in  which  case  it  undoubt- 
edly would.  He  advised  the  meeting  liberally  to  support  an  insti- 
tution which  was  doing  so  much  towards  the  suppression  of  crime,** 

In  Northamptonshire  the  question  has  been  taken  np  nobly 
and  earnestly,  and  to  the  honorary  secretaries,  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Alwyne  Gompton,  and  Bev.  U.  J.  Barton^  the  success  of 
the  movement  is  more  than  attributable.  ''  I  believe/'  writes 
a  gentleman  much  interested  in  the  Northamptonshire  Institu- 
tion, "  our  movement  diflfers  from  others  in  tliis, — that  we  take 
up  the  whole  question  of  education ;  and  so  you  will  see  by 
the  enclosed  appeal,  we  hope  to  establish  not  only  a  Reforma- 
tory, (i  should  rather  say  two  Reformatory  Schools— one  for 
boys,  the  other  for  girls)  but  a  training  and  middle  schools 
likewise.  I  am  thankful  to  say  the  appeal  has  been  nobly 
responded  to ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  beheve  that  it  will 
amount  ultimately  to  not  less  than  from  four  to  five  thousand 
pounds,  with  u  proportionate  annual  subscription.  We  have 
already  taken  land  for  the  Reformatory,  and  the  plans  for  the 
building  are  prepared*  chiefly  upon  the  design  of  those  of  Mr. 
Baker  of  Uardwicke-court.    The  training  school  is  to  be  re- 
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moved  from  Northampton  to  Peterborough,  for  which  an  acre 
of  land  has  already  been  given  by  the  Bishop,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissfoners.  And  it  is  hoped 
that  in  another  year  the  middle  schools  inill  be  in  operation, 
beginning  first  with  the  old  grammar  schools,  by  restoring  and 
adapting  these  as  far  as  possible  to  modern  requirements. 
You  will,  I  think,  allow  me  to  observe  that  the  charge  some- 
times not  untruly  brought  against  the  wealthy  laity,  of  being 
backward  in  supporting  the'  school  movement,  and  throwing 
the  chief  onus  on  the  poorer  clergy^  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
county  of  Northampton. 

The  laity  have  nobly  come  forward  at  the  call  of  their  clerical 
friends,  and  the  tenant  farmers  also,  as  you  will  see  by  the 
Archdeacon  of  Northampton's  charge,  are  taking  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  movement.'' 

The  documents  above  referred  to  are  the  following : — 
Appeal  in  behalf   of  the    Northamptonshire    Society  for 
promoting  and  extending   education   in  accordance   with  the 
principles  of  the  Established  Church, 

**  The  object  of  the  Society-.which  was  re-organized  in  1854 — is 

three-fold  :— 
Ut*  The  iraprovement  of  Parochial  Schools,  by  establishing  a 
Traiaing    Institution    for  Rural  Schoolmasters  at  Peter- 
borough, and  by  other  means. 
2nd,  The  establishment  of  a  Reformatory  Institution  for  Young 

Criminals. 
3rd.  The  improvement  of  the  Grammar  Schools  in  the  County, 
and  opening,  if  necessary,  additional  Schools  fur  the  Middle 
Classes. 
The  Society  having  determined,  at  the  General  Meeting,  held  on 
February  13th,  that  the  Reformatory  School  should  be  first 
proceeded  with,  appeals  to  the  Public  for  aid  in  this  necessary  and 
useful  work.  The  object  of  a  Reformatory  School  is  to  teach  Young 
Criminals  habits  of  industry,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  enable  them 
hereafter  to  support  themselves.  The  great  objection  hitherto  felt 
by  the  Public  to  the  support  of  such  institutions,  is  the  risk  lest 
parents  should  be  tempted  to  obtain  for  their  children  a  gratis 
industrial  Training;  but,  by  the  Act  passed  last  Session,  the 
Parents  of  any  child  sent  to  the  Reformatory  by  the  Magistrates 
may  be  obliged  to  pay  for  his  maintenance.  In  his  late  charge  to 
the  Grand  Jury  of  the  County  of  York,  Baron  Alderson  states,  op 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Sydney  Turner,  that  •  of  the  whole  number  o.f 
criminal  boys  admitted  into  one  of  the  largest  of  these  f^stablish- 
ments,  T5  per  cent,  are  reformed,  and  become  honest  and  industriovs 
members  of  the  community.*  Upon  which  the  learned  judge  remarks, 
'  that  if  such  results,  or  anything  like  them,  can  be  attained  bv 
Reformatory  Schools  for  Young  Criminals,  you  will,  by  promoting 
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them,  have  done  much  for  bomanity,  and  give  me  leave  to  add,  for 
economy  also  ;  for,  if  you  take  into  account  the  amount  stolen,  the 
expense  of  the  police  to  watch  offenders,  the  cost  of  prosecuting,  and 
afterwards  maintaining  them  in  gaol,  I  believe  you  will  inid  tbat 
the  cheapest,  as  well  as  the  most  numane,  mode  of  treating  your 
criminals  is  to  rt/orm  them.  And  this  you  will  be  enabled  to  do  by 
adopting  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament.' 

But  in  making  them  primary,  the  Society  would  guard  against 
the  idea  that  Reformatorv  Schools  are  the  only  object  of  their 
solicitude.  If  these  Schools  are  required  for  the  purpose  of  reeiaim- 
ing  youthful  Offenders,  the  establishment  and  improvemeDt  of 
Parochial  Schools,  especially  where  industrial  training  is  introduced, 
is  no  less  needful,  to  prevent  the  Toung  from  falling  into  crime. 

And  if  the  Poor  demand  our  care  m  this  respect,  the  Hi]>di.x 
Class  B 8  must  not  be  forgotten ;  for  all  National  and  Paroebial 
Schools  musty  to  a  g^reat  extent,  prove  unsuoeessfol,  unless,  at  the 
same  time,  a  corresponding  improvement  be  effected  in  Schools  for 
those  classes. 

The  influence  which  each  of  these  kinds  of  Schools  must  have 
upon  the  success  or  failure  of  the  others,  and  the  impossibility  of 
realizing  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  any  one  clas^  so  iong  as  we 
neglect  the  rest,  suggested  to  the  Societv  the  idea  of  combining 
them  in  one  undertakmg,  leaving  it  to  the  nriends  of  the  Institution 
to  determine  whether  they  would  subscribe  to  the  General  Fund,  for 
the  ^ood  of  all,  or  limit  their  donations  and  subscriptions  to  some 
one  m  particular.  In  either  case  they  felt  that  a  common  interest 
would  be  excited,  and  that  the  benefit  which  must  arise  from  imiting 
the  Nobility  and  Magistracy  with  the  Clergy  and  Laity  generally, 
throughout  the  County,  would  be  of  incalculaUe  advantage,  l^ 
giving  strength,  stability  and  permanency  to  the  undertaking. 

No  one  will  doubt  that  where  Education,  properly  so  called,  has 
felt  its  way,  there  a  sensible  diminution  of  cnme*  has  l>een  the 
consequence.  Strongly  impressed,  therefore,  by  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  objects  contemplated,  the  Society  appeal  to  the  County 
for  support,  under  the  conviction  that  ample  means  will  be  provided 
for  carrying  out  their  undertaking  successfully,  and  that  its  benefits 
and  blessings  will  be  felt,  not  only  by  the  present,  but  still  more  by 
future  generations. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

ALWYNE  COMPTON,\  „^„   a^«.*^«. 
H.  J.  BARTON,  ;  ^^  Secretaries. 

*^Traimivo,  Bbformatort  and  Middls  Schools. — With  this 
object  in  view,-*the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  principles 
of  the  Established  Church,...-a  society  was  formed,  as  you  are  pro- 
bably aware,  in  the  year  1812,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  and 
central  schools  establinhed  in  the  town  of  Northampton.  Since  that 
time,  however,  great  changes  have  taken  place.  In  order  to  promote 
and  extend  education  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
present  dav,  schools  of  a  more  efficient  character  are  deemed  needful. 
Accordingly,  on  the  30th  of  June  last,  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Northamptonshire  Society  w^s  b^ld  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
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the  best  means  of  improving  and  extending  edacation  in  the  Arch- 
deaconry, either  by  the  establishment  of  Training,  Reformatory  or 
Middle  Schools,  or  other  institntions,  as  well  as  by  the  appointment 
of  Diocesan  Inspectors.  A  very  able  and  interesting  report  was 
drawn  up  by  the  chairman  of  that  meeting  (Lord  Alwyne  Oompton), 
and  it  was  at  length  determined  to  re-organise  the  society,  and  to 
endeavour  to  carry  out  the  three  following  objects,  viz. :— '^The 
improvement  of  the  Parochial  Schools  by  establishing  a  Training 
institution  for  Bural  Schools  at  Peterborough,  and  by  other  means.' 
Secondly,  *  The  establishment  of  a  Reformatory  Institution  for 
young  criminals ;'  and,  thirdly,  *  The  Improvement  of  the  Qramroar 
Schools  in  the  county,  and  openings  if  necessary,  additional  schools 
for  the  middle  classes.' 

ScHooLXASTBBa  AND  ScHooLMisTRBsssB.— There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  if  the  people  are  to  be  taught  at  all,  we  greatly  need  a 
better  supply  of  scnoolmasters,  and,  I  may  add,  a  supply  of  better 
schoolmasters,  at  least  in  country  villages,  not  so  much  men  of  great 
talent,  as  men  of  good  character  and  religious  principles,  who  shall 
be  able  to  give  such  secular  instruction  as  shall  qualify  their  pupils 
for  the  stations  to  which  in  after  life  they  may  be  called,  and  such 
religious  instruction  as  may  lead  them  to  the  *  Fountain  of  Wisdom* 
—to  Him  who,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  faith,  is  ready  to  give 
them  strength  to  resist  the  temptations  to  which  they  are  sure  to  be 
exp«)sed,  and  ^ace  and  power  to  enable  them  to  discharge  aright 
the  duties  which  they  owe  to  God  and  to  their  neighbour.  Those 
are  the  trulv  good  village  schoolmasters  who,  besides  the  secular 
knowledge  toey  endeavour  to  impart,  bring  up  their  charge  in  the 
fear  and  love  of  God,  who  have  learned  to  govern  themselves  whilst 
they  attempted  to  gfovern  others,  who,  by  the  example  of  a  good  and 
holy  life,  allure  their  pupils  to  the  love  of  what  is  good,  and  lead  the 
way  to  a  better  and  a  brighter  world.  There  mav  be  a  wide  diifer- 
ence  between  what  is  required  for  a  Christian  School  and  what^can 
be^btained,  but  we  ought  to  aim  high.  All  will  agree  that  unless 
we  can  obtain  masters  who  are  able  to  introduce  order,  discipline 
and  habits  of  industry  into  our  schools,  with  right  christian  princi- 
ples, influencing  the  heart  and  conduct^  our  labour  and  our  money 
will  have  been  spent  in  vain.  One  principal  object  of  the  present 
society  is  to  enoeavour  to  obtain  for  our  Rural  Schools  right-minded 
men,  who  have  a  full  sense  of  their  high  responsibilities ;  and,  by 
training,  to  enable  them  to  discharge  their  arduous  duties  under  a 
iietter  system,  and  with  a  greater  degree  of  efficiency  and  comfort. 
A  school  for  giving  such  a  training  to  the  master  might,  i(  is 
believed,  be  established  with  great  advantage  at  Peterborough. 
The  society  itself  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  erect  an  extensive 
building ;  they  consider  that  a  small  school  for  training  masters 
for  the  rur^  parishes  would  be  amply  sufficient.  The  daily  services 
of  the  cathedral  would  amply  supply  the  place  of  any  chapel  service, 
and  the  opportune  facilities  for  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  music 
'and  singing,  so  desirable  in  the  teacher  of  a  village  school,  would  be 
close  at  hand.  It  is  also  in  contemplation  to  train  schoolmistresses 
as  well  as  masters,  and  if  this  vastly  important  measure  should  meet 
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with  general  support,  not  merely  from  large  contribatorSy  but  more 
particularly  from  small  annual  subscriptions  and  means  devised  for 
assisting  to  support  evening  and  adult  schools. 

RfiFORMATORT  INSTITUTION. — The  second  object  of  the  society  is 
the  establishment  of  a  <  Reformatory  Institution'  for  young  criminals. 
This  is  an  object  of  immense  importance,  and  where  it  has  been 
already  tried,  a  most  beneficial  effect  has  been  produced.  At  this 
time  new  Reformatory  Schools  are  in  process  of  establishment  at 
Liverpool,  in  Devonshire,  Hampshire,  Dorsetshire,  Warwickshire, 
and  Yorkshire.  The  report  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made  states,  what  is  indeed  well  known,  that  juvenile  offenders  under 
the  old  system  of  gaols  invariably  came  out  of  confinement  worse 
than  they  went  in.  A  remedy,  however,  for  this  evil  has  be^  found 
in  the  establishment  of  Reformatory  Schools.  In  these,  the  young 
offender  is  subjected  to  a  strict  discipline,  and  trained  to  hi^its  of 
industry.  The  master  lives  with  his  pupils,  shares  their  meals,  their 
work,  and  their  amusements,  and  by  his  personal  influence  over 
them,  leads  them  to  a  high  standard  of  duty.  Of  course,  a  certain 
degree  of  secular  instruction  is  imparted  to  them,  and  religions 
teaching  is  by  no  means  neglected ;  but  their  time  is  principally 
occupied  either  in  laborious  work,  such  as  digging,  or  in  learning 
some  trade.  The  one  gr^t  rule  is,  constant  employment.  *  Idle- 
ness,' says  Mr.  Turner,  in  a  letter  lately  addressee  to|Mr.  Adderley, 

*  has  been  in  most  cases  the  chief  source,  or  at  least,  the  chief 
instrument  for  producing  the  disease.  Industry  and  labour  must 
be  constantly  called  on  for  the  cure.'  By  this  means,  when  two  or 
three  years  have  elapsed,  they  leave  the  school  with  thoroughly 
formed  habits  of  industry,  with  well-settled  principles  of  religion, 
and  with  the  means  of  supporting  themselves,  and  are  both  willing 
and  able  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood.  All  this,  necessarily  costs 
money.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is  far  cheaper  to  reform  a 
criminal  than  to  punish  him— one  or  other  must  be  paid  for.  No 
doubt  every  writer  loves  to  make  the  best  of  his  own  cause,  and 
every  secretary  of  his  own  institution.  But,  there  seems  to  be  very 
little  that  is  visionary  in  the  supposed  effects  of  these  institutionB. 
One  of  our  judges,  as  most  of  you  know.  Baron  Alderson,  in  his 
late  charge  to  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  York,  states,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Sidney  Turner,  refident-chaplun  of  the  Red^Hill 
Institution,  near  Reigate,  Surrey,  that  *  of  toe  whole  number  of 
criminal  boys  admitted  into  one  of  the  largest  of  these  establishments, 
75  per  cent,  are  reformed,  and  become  honest  and  industrious  mem- 
bess  of  the  community." — Upon  which,  the  learned  judge  remarks, 

*  that  if  such  results,  or  anything  like  them,  be  attained  by  Reforma- 
tory Schools  for  young  criminals,  you  will,  by  promoting  them, 
have  done  much  for  humanity  and,  give  me  leave  to  add,  economy 
also ;  for,  if  you  take  into  account  the  amount  stolen,  the  expense 
of  the  Police  to  watch  offenders,  the  cost  of  prosecuting  and  after- 
wards maintaining  them  in  gaol,  I  believe,  you  will  nnd  that* the 
cheapest,  as  well  as  the  most  humane  mode  of  treating  your  crimi- 
nals IS  to  reform  them.'  At  a  meeting,  held  at  Warwick,  on  the  3rd 
of  April  last,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  Juvenile 
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Beformatorj  Institution,  at  which  Mr.  Turner  was  present,  he  said 
that»  *  at  the  establishment  at  Red-hill,  they  had  received  in  six 
years  750  boys  and  young  men,  varying  from  eight  or  nine  to 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  it  was  a  great  encouragement 
tb  know  that  of  these  750  persons  530  had  emigrated,  and  of  these 
7  out   of  10  had  become  excellent  members  of  society.     If  thej 
succeeded  in  reclaiming  an  offender,  let  them  not  look  at  the  expense 
of  doing  80 ;  they  would  save  cent,  per  cent.,  whatever  it  might  be, 
as  he  had  lived  by  plunder,  and  if  he  was  committed  it  would  be  at 
their  expense,  therefore,  they  might  depend  upon  it,  it  would  be  a 
good  investment  for  the  money  tney  mij^ht  spend.'    This  consider- 
ation has  weighed  so  strongly  on  the  mmds  of  our  legislature,  that 
an  Act  of  Parliament  has  been  lately  passed  [17  and  18  Vict.,  c. 
86]  authorising  magistrates  and  otners,  on  the  conviction  of  any 
person  under  tne  i^e  of  16  years,  to  send  him  to  a  Reformatory 
School  for  any  period  between  two  and  five  years,  and  to  oblige  the 
parents  or  step-parents  of  such  offenders,  if  of  sufficient  ability,  to 
pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  5s.  a  week  for  his  maintenance.    Under 
thil  head  of  payment  by  parents  the  act  is  said  to  be  very  imperfect ; 
but  Mr.  Adaerley  has  undertaken  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  remedy  this 
defect.    A  most  interesting  meeting,    composed  of  the  principal 
nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy  of  the  county,  was  held  at  Leicester,  in 
February  last,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  on  foot  a  Reformatory 
Institution.     It  was  announced  by  Lord  Howe,  that  a  noble  lady  of 
the  coanty — Lady  Noel  Byron — had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
county  a  house  and  12  acres  of  land,  rent  fr^e,  and  free  ft'om  all 
taxes  and  burdens  upon  it,  in  order  to  shew  her  approbation  of  the 
plan,  and  her  conviction  of  its  success.     A  very  sensible  address 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Qlouce^tershire,  who,  from  his  own 
experience,  was  enabled  to  explain  the  working  of  one  of  these 
Institutions.     He  said,  '  that  one  object  in  their  Qloucester  schools 
was  not  only  to  reform  the  boys  whom  they  took  into  the  school, 
but  to  keep  an  eye  upon  them,  and  ftnd  employment  for  them  when 
they  left  the  school.    And  again,  his  object  in  his  own  county  was 
not  so  much  to  do  a  certain  and  calculable  amount  of  good  to  these 
bad  boys,  but  to  do  an  incalculable  amount  of  good  to  the  honest 
boys  of  the  county,  by  taking  away  the  instructors  and  instigators 
to  crime  from  among  them. '   We  must  start  then  with  the  remem- 
brance that  these  three  things  are  to  be  done : — first,  to  establish  a 
school  to  take  the  boys  ;  second,  to  make  preparation  for  employing 
them  when  they  leave  the  school ;  and  thirdly,  that  their  endeavours 
should  he,  as  much  as  possible,  directed  to  cutting  off  the  w'eeds 
before  they  went  to  seed ;  by  which  he  meant,  removing  the  bad 
boys  before  they  corruptea    the  others.     A    magnificent  building 
would  be  (tln/ioti  fatal  to  a  great  part  of  the  benefit  oj  the  undertaking  ; 
but  Lady  Bvron,  by  her  extreme  good  judgment  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  had  saved  them  from  this  difficulty  oy 
offering  them  a  house  and  12  acres   of  land  at   Peckleton.     He 
'  always  regarded  an  old  farm  house  as  the  very  best  thing  for  the 
beginning  of  such  a  school,  and  the  arrangements  should  be  so  p^ain 
as  that,  when  these  boy^  left  the  school  to  go  out  as  labourers  in  a 
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farm  hoiue  and  as  coannonfium  aervaatSy  hired  to.  do  all  aorta  of 
work,  they  should  feel  a  roi^h  bed  in  the  garret  aomething  of  a 
gain.  Thej  must  feed  them  well,  because  if  they  did  not,  thej 
could  not  get  out  of  them  the  amount  of  work  they  required,  but  in 
everythiDg  else  it  was  desirable  to  keep  them  as  roughly  as  possible ; 
he  believ^  that  they  could  now  sa^  that  Gloucestershire  was  the  first 
county  in  Englandy  cleared  of  its  regular  juvenile  thieves.'  My 
revdL  brethren  and  gentlemen  churchwardens^  if  what  has  been 
quoted  shall  induce  tnose  among  you,  who  have  not  already  done  so« 
to  read  the  report  of  the  Northampton  society  and  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Baker  at  Xeicesteri  you  wiU  not  be  sorry  for  the  hint,  nowever 
tedious  the  giving  of  it  may  have  been. 

MiDDLK  Schools.— The  last  object  of  the  Northampton  society 
is  the  improvement  of  the  grammar  schools  in  the  county,  and 
the  opening,  if  necessary,  of  additional  schools  for  the  middle 
classes.  If  "  Reformatory  Schools  "  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming 
youthful  offenders  be  required,  then,  as  the  report  states,  the  esta- 
olishment  and  improvement  of  parochial  schools,  especially  where 
industrial  truning  b  introduced,  is  no  less  needful  to  prevent  the 
young  from  falling  into  crime.  1  am  not  acauainted  with  any  schools 
m  which  industrial  teaching  has  been  introduced,  but  I  am  assured 
of  the  fact  that,  where  tried ,  it  has  been  found  successful,  both  in  a 
moral  and  pecuniary  point  of  view.  And  if  the  poor  demand  our 
care  in  this  respect,  tne  middle  classes  must  not  be  forgotten.  The 
heavy  charges  to  which  the  middle  classes  are  liable  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  makes  the  improvement  of  middle  schools  ab- 
solutely necessary.  But  the  committee  think  that  the  endowed 
g^aounar  schools  and  hospitals  which  exist  in  many  large  towns 
would,  if  properly  managed,  serve,  in  a  great  measure,  to  supply 
this  want,  and  they  refer  to  what  has  been  recently  done  so  success- 
fully in  Birmingham,  though,  what  that  is,  I  really  do  not  know. 
**  Reformatory  Schools  *'  have  been  established  in  other  counties, 
nearly  60  in  Great  Britun,  but  only  in  Northamj>tonshire^  I  am 
informed,  has  the  whole  question  been  taken  no— m  no  other  has 
been  combined  with  them  '*  the  more  noble  ana  necessary  duty  of 
endeavouring  to  prevent  crime,  rather  than  reform  the  criminaL** 
This  plan  m  been  looked  upon  very  favourably  by  the  middle  and 
higher  classes  of  farmers  in  the  county.  One  in/tuenHal  gentleman 
farmer  is  known  to  have  said  that,  had  he  been  aware  of  the  nainre  of 
the  proposed  plan  as  regards  Reformatory  and  middle  schools,  he  beHevea, 
he  could  have  brought  i20  or  £30  out  of  the  grand  jury  room,  at  the 
last  quarter  sessions  at  Northampton,  imd  he  concluded  by  maleiag  a 
donation  of  i'5. 

Imflcbmcb  or  Religious,  coxniNsn  with  Sbculab,  TaAU- 
mo. — The  committee  adds — **  No  one  can  doubt  that  when  educa- 
tion,  properly  so  called,  has  felt  its  way,  there  a  sensible  diminution 
of  crime  has  been  the  consequence."  I,  for  one,  do  not  doubt  it, 
where  education,  properly  so  called,  has  been  given,  t.r.,  where 
secular  knowledge  has  not  been  neglected,  but  where  religious  prin- 
ciples have  been  inculcated  ;^  where  every  child  is  taught  to  live  as 
in  the  constant  presence  of  God,  with  the  full  persuasion  that  the 


e^e  of  that  0od  is  everj  momeDt  upon  him,  who  will  aMuredly  eall 
him  to  account  lor  every  deed  dooe  in  the  body,  whether  good  or 
bad  ;  and  where  every  act  19  influenced  by  the  motive,  ^  will  this 
that  I  am  about  to  do  be  pleanng  or  displeasing  to  my  God." 
**  Train  up  a  child  in  the  wav  in  which  he  should  "— -t.#.,  ought  to-^ 
''go" — ^whicht  alas  I  is  seldom  done—'*  and  when  he  is  old>"  we 
may  well  believe  that,  under  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  **  he 
will  not  depart  from  it,"  It  is,  indeed^  most  gratiQring  and  enoour* 
aginsr  to  hear  from  the  Duke  of  Oarabridge,  in  his  recent  examina- 
tion oefore  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  char- 
acter  of  the  soldiers  in  the  British  army,  even  in  his  days  has  been 
greatly  improved ;  and  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  we 
have  similar  evidence  from  Sir  de  Lacy  Bvans,  who  said  that, 
though  education  alone  was  not  sufficient  to  make  an  officer  (as  edu- 
cation alone  will  not  make  a  christian,)  yet,  even  in  matters  of  edu- 
cation, the  mass  of  the  population  had  made  wonderful  advances. 
The  army  which  he  had  in  Spain»  some  years  affo,  collected  under 
the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  shewed  a  far  higher  degree  of 
moridity  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  arm^  in  the  Peninsular  war, 
while,  as  regarded  the  army  now  in  the  Crimea,  there  was  hardly 
anything  like  a  capital  crime  committed.  The  conduct  of  the  soU 
diers  has  been  most  eminently  obedient  and  subordinate.  A  move* 
ment  like  the  present  might  have  the  beneficial  effect  of  bringing  all 
classes  into  closer  union  with  each  other,  « the  gpreat  want,'*  said 
.one  of  our  judges  with  his  dying  breath,  *'of  England's  sooie^." 
The  higher,  and  lower,  and  middle  classes  have  not  had  that  feeling 
one  towards  another  which  ought  to  exist  between  members  ot  the 
same  body.  These  is  no  lack  of  money  givtno^.  The  wealthier 
classes,  with  fbw  exceptions,  are  ever  ready  wim  their  purse,  but 
there  has  been  a  want  of  sympathy.  It  cannot  be  said  of  English 
sociebr  as  was  said  of  the  Early  Christians — **  See  how  these  Chris- 
tians love  one  another.**  By  a  combined  movement  of  the  clergy 
and  laity,  coming  together  as  often  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of 
.^Drming  a  thorough  union,  they  would  do  good  to  one  anotner  by 
mutual  encouragement  and  by  sympathy.  The  feelings  of  the 
humbler  classes  would  be  warmed  and  won  over.  '« We  see,'*  they 
could  scarcelv  help  saying,  **  the  country  gentlemen,  and  our  mae- 
ters  and  employers,  uniting  with  our  clergymen,  and  using  every 
means  they  can  think  of  to  do  good  to  us  and  our  families.  They 
establish  schools  for  our  children  to  improve  their  minds,  to  teach 
them  how  to  use  their  abilities  so  as  to  advance  themselves  in  life. 
They  try,  first,  to  keep  them  out  of  the  way  of  evil,  and  if,  un- 
happily, they  are  tempted  to  go  wrong,  and  become  subject  to  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  which  is  enacted  for  the  punishment  of  evil 
doers,  they  do  not  even  then  leave  them,  but  follow  them  with  in- 
struction and  advice  to  reclaim  them  from  their  fall  and  snatch 
them  from  ruin,  and  re-establish  their  character  amone  their  fellow 
men,  and  restore  them  to  the  favour  of  Qod."  Indifference  and 
neglect  are  sure  to  widen  the  distance  between  the  different  classes 
of  society,  and  they  are  never  forgiven  nor  forgotten,  but  where 
genuine  sympathy  is  manifested«  it  is  not  in  human  nature  (bad  as 
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that  nature  maj  be)  to  resist  its  influence  for  gtK>d.  *'  There  is  a 
spell  and  a  sway,*'  says  Dr.  Chalmers,  ^  in  human  kindness,  if  it  bat 
give  the  unequivocal  tokens  of  its  reality,  which  even  the  hardest 
and  most  ungainly  of  our  race  feel  to  be  irresistible."  Only  let 
Christian  sympathy,  then,  be  manifested  one  towards  another,  and, 
thougb  we  dare  not  say  that  crime,  with  its  attendants,  anarchy  and 
tumult,  will  be  entirely  banished  from  among  us,  vet  we  may  safely 
affirm  that  honestv,  and  goodwiP,  and  order,  will  ^be  more  firmly 
establibhed,  and  Clod's  blessing  rest  upon  our  land.  * 

The  Society  is  under  the  management  of  the  following  general 
and  special  Committees : — 

General  Committbb  : — 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  the  Marquis'of  Northampton, 
Earl  Spencer,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Southampton,  Lord  Lilfbrd, 
Lord  Henley,  Lord  Overstone,  Colonel  Cartwright,  Hon.  P.  W. 
C.  Villiers,  Rev.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton,  Rev.  Henry  J.  Barton, 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  the  Very'^ev.  the  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough, the  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of  Northampton,  the  Wor- 
shipful the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  Rev.  Canon  Argles,  Hod.  and 
Rev.  P.  A.  Irby,  Rev.  John  Wetherall,  Rev.  Q.  S.  Howard  Vyse, 
Rev.  Francis  Litchfield,  Rev.  H.  Rose. 

C0XMITTBE8    FOR   SPECIAL   PUBPO8B8:— 

1.  Training  and  Parochial  SchooU-^Karl  Spencer,  Lord  Overstone, 
the  Dean  of  Peterborough,  Rev.  Chancellor  Wales,  Rev.  D. 
Morton,  Rev.  T.  James,  Rev.  J.  H.  Brookes,  Rev.  O.  S.  Howard 
Vyse,  Rev.  H.  De  Sausmarez. 

2.  Reformatory  Sehool^^hord  Southampton,  Lord  Henley, 
Colonel  Cartwright,  William  B.  Stopford,  Esq.,  William  Sin;th, 
Esq.,  Rev.  John  Wetherall,  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  North 
ampton,  J.  Nethercoat,  Esq.,  Rev.  Thomas  Hutton. 

3.  Middle  SvhooU^  The  Dean  of  Peterborough,  the  Archdeacon  of 
Northampton,  Henry  0.  Nethercote,  Esq.,  Rev.  H.  De  Saosmarex, 
H.P.Markham,  Esq.,  F.  S.  Perceval,  Esq.,  Rev.  Chancellor  Wale^, 
Rev.  T.  James  ;  Rev.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton,  Rev.  Henry  J.  Barton, 
Honorary  Secretaries. 

About  £2^646  have  been  paid  as  donations  to  this  movement, 
and  sums  to  the  annual  amount  of  about  £300  have  been  sub- 
scribed. The  Marquis  of  ijxeter  is  the  lay  patron  of  this 
Institute,  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  being  the  clerical  patrou. 

In  our  last  Record  we  referred  to  the  fact  that  a  Beforoia- 
tory  had  been  established  for  the  East  and  North  Eidijigs  of 
Yorkshire,  and  the  town  and  county  of  Kingston-upon-HulI, 
and  of  which  our  Lord-Lieutenant,  the  £arl  of  Carlisle,  is 
President. 

The  society  was  originally  suggested  by  Mr.  Travis,  the 
Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  Hull,  but  at  the  quarter  sessions 
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held  on  the  Srd  of  Joly  at  NoH;htilerton,for  the  North  Riding, 
and  at  Beverley  for  the  East  Riding  of  York,  committees  were 
formed  to  co-operate  with  the  committiee  first  appointed  on  the 
12th  of  April.  These  several  committees  assembled  in  York 
about  three  weeks  ago^  on  the  13th  of  Jolji  passed  resolutions 
for  a  joint  society,  and  appointed  a  sab-committee  which  is 
now  engaged  in  making  statistical  inquiries,  preparing  regula- 
tions, and  endeavouring  to  obtain  land.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  or  fear  as  to  the  complete  success  of  this  movement  in 
the  East  and  North  Ridings  of  Yorkshire. 

Aa  soon  as  the  sub-committee  reports,  active  steps  will  be 
taken  to  obtain  subscriptions  throughout  the  district,  and  a 
general  meeting  will  be  held  at  York,  to  be  presided  over  by 
the  Earl  of  Canine  as  president  of  the  society,  or  in  his  absence 
by  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  North  Riding, 

The  list  of  Vice-Presidents  is  headed  by  the  Archbi- 
shop of  York,  and  is  composed  of  the  cnief  noblemen, 
magistrates,  and  clergymen  of  the  county.  The  Hono- 
rary Secretaries  are  Charles  W. '  Strickland,  Chairman  of 
quarter  sessions.  East  Riding ;  Joseph  Walker  Pease,  Hessb 
Wood ;  T.  J,  Travis,  Police  Magistrate,  Hull,  and  James 
PuUeine,  Chairman  of  quarter  sessions.  East  Riding.  To  Mr. 
PuUeine  we  are  indebted  for  these  fjarticalarsi  and  also  for  the 
following  admirable  report,  which  is  fall  of  information,  quite 
a  Record  in  itself  :— 

<*Th6  following  magisterial  report  as  to  the  advisability  of 
establishing  a  reformatory  school  in  Hull,  was  adopted  on  Wednesday. 
The  Justices'  committee  consisted  of  the  Mayor  (chairman),  Mr. 
Travis  (vice-chairman),  Mr.  Blun^ell,  Mr.  Jalland,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Pease,  Mr.  JBdmund  Smith,  and  Mr.  Ward. 

'*  To  the  JuiHee*  of  the  Borough  of  KhtgHon-upoH^HtiU. 

*'  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Justices  at  the  last  gaol 
sessions,  your  committee  have  considered  and  now  oiFer  their  report 
upon  '  the  steps  that  seem  to  them  most  desirable,  with  the  view  to 
effecting  the  establishment  in  Hull  of  a  reformatory  school  for 
juvenile  offenders/ 

The  first  subject  that  necessarily  engaged  the  attention  of  your 
committee  has  been  the  amount  of  juvenile  delinquency  within  the 
borough,  and  on  this  point  approximate  results  only  can  be  obtained. 
These,  however,  sufficiently  shew  the  alarming  extent  to  which 
criminal  and  vicious  courses  have  prevailed  among  our  juvenile 
population,  and  indicate  the  necessity  of  very  prompt  and  active 
measures  to  ensure,  or  even  render  probable,  the  success  of  any  re. 
formatory  efforts  that  may  be  made. 
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Tow  oooimtttBe  willlelvretiie&otoocmtwbiediiiffacippeDdixto 
this  raport  (tM%  No.  1)  to  speak  for  theinBelv«»« 

The  attention  of  ^our  committee  was  next  directed  to  tbe  ezpeoN 
neceuariljr  attendant  on  the  establishment  of  a  reformatorr  school 
of  an  J  kindt  and  it  is  conceired  that  the  best  mode  of  raaiogtiie 
requisite  fnnds  is  bjr  inviting  the  attention  of  the  pubtte  to  tke  im- 
portanoe  of  the  snloect  at  a  pvblic  meetinji^  |  by  soucitittg  centribo. 
tions  to  the  objects  in  view  ;  and  by  tite  mstitution  of  a  permaneot 
society,  having  for  its  object  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  reformatory  schools. 

Such  a  society  once  formed,  with  fiinds  raised  for  the  express 
purpose  of  obtaining  for  this  borough  the  benefits  of*  Eefimoatorf 
establishment,  would  be  in  a  position  to  oommeiice  a  school  apoo 
such  a  basis  and  of  such  extent  as  might  seem  most  desirable,  giving 
due  weight  to  the  experience  to  be  derived  from  the  existoice  of 
similar  institutions  and  to  local  circumstances. 

Your  committee  in  the  appendix  to  this  report  (table  No.  3)  have 
flubmitted  for  your  consideration  an  epitome,  affording  the  mesas  of 
ascertaining  the  original  cost,  annual  -exp^ise,  extent,  kind  of 
industrial  occupation,  and  ultimate  resultsof  most  of  theprmcipal 
reformatories  that  have  been  heretofore  established,  and  thou^yoor 
committee  might  perhaps  point  out  some  leading  features  diat 
distinsnish  man?  of  them  (tne  permanent  value  of  which  time  atj 
^obsbly  prove  beyond  all  doubt),  still  your  committee  do  not  fed 
that  they  could  with  propriety  recommend  any  speeiiio  plan  to  be 
adopted  as  incontestablv  superior  to  all  others,  in  reference  to  the 
peculiar  wants  of  this  nlace,  and  still  less  to  propose  a  plan  of  snj 
kind  for  the  adoption  or  a  society  yet  unformed. 

Your  committee  venture,  however,  to  sa|;gest  the  following  course 
as,  in  their  opinion,  safe  and  having  many  immediate  advantaees  not 
otherwise  attainable,  namely,  that  (a  reformatory  society  lianiig 
been  established)  the  committee  of  such  society  be  directed  not  onlj 
to  expedite,  as  far  as  possible,  the  actual  commenoenent  of  s 
reformatory  establishment  in  Hull,  but  also  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  '^ey  may  think  desirable,  so  that  through  other  reformatory 
institutions,  this  Dorough  may  obtain  imme^aU  benefits  in  proportioo 
to  its  wants,  and  the  means  available  for  the  pnrpose. 

Your  committee  have  great  pleasure  in  statix^  that  tfa^  hare 
ascertained  the  practicability  of  this  course,  having  had  an  offer  from 
tlie  honorary  secretary  of  the  valuable  reformatory  institution  at 
Saltley,  at  once  to  receive  into  that  institution  three  or  four  bojs  at 
jkl2  a-year,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  receiving  a  farther 
number  on  equitable  terms. 

Your  committee  believe  thai  similar  advantages  might  be  obtained 
(if  desired)  through  other  institutions,  both  m  reference  to  female 
children  as  well  as  boys^  and  to  obviate  tibe  difficulties  that  might 
unavoidably  occur  from  delay  f  which  under  present  circumstances 
would  be  greatly  to  be  deplored),  your  committee  feel  disposed  to 
look  with  much  favour  on  the  temporary  ej^pedient  suggested ;  it 
being  borne  in  mind  that  a  vigilant  committee  of  the  society  would 
expend  to  the  best  advantage  the  intervening  period  till  their  plans 


are  natiired,  ae«if  afeely  ascertainnig  the  wmts  of  this  locality,  and 
diligent] J  learning  from  the  experience  of  othera  in  similar  under- 
takings,  what  may  most  conduce  to  the  successful  conduct  and  well 
being  of  a  reformatory  school  in  immediate  connexion  with  the 
borough  of  HulL 

APPENDIX,  TABLE  Ho.  1. 

Brought  Before  the  Police  court  during  the  latt  five  yeare^  umder  15 
jfeare  of  age ;-~ 


1850 

1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 


Males. 
.    257 
,    251    . 

902    . 

219    . 
,    SIO    . 

1248 


Females. 


49 
U 
23 
28 

TSi 


Total. 

293 

....  300 
....  313 
....  242 
....    W7 


1395 


Against  these  the  charges  were  as  follows  t-^ 


1850 

WHfiil  damage ... ...  .^  •.• 5 

Uttering  bad  coin.,.. * ...•••..  — 

Disorderly  apprentices  ........•...••.    2 

Omdty  to  animals  ..•••••....••.•.••.«.    1 

Disorderly  chavactem 63 

Drunkenness... .^... .....•*.•...•.•  ....^    4 

Gambling  ..••••m« ••.•»••••.. ..••.•••.••.  10 

Beputed  Uueyes  .......•....••..•••.••..    8 

Suspicious  characters 5 

Vagrants 71 

Indecently  exposing   — 

Smuggling. 


1851 
1 


95 

2 

13 

7 
74 


1859 
13 

1 
4 

123 

1 

16 
12 

2 
80 

1 


1853      1854 
I         I 

11     3 


5 

9 

10 

22 


•«••.•«.•...•.«...•••.«•. 


—         —  1 


169       212 


Other  offences -- 

Cutting  and  wounding    1 

Assaults 2 

Breaking  into  shops,  Ac 1 

Do.    into  dwelling  houses -^ 

Xarceny  in  dwelling  houses  7 

„      firom  person    .,.....i»... ••.•••    4 

„      hyserranto - 

„      simple V  *» 

Misdemeanors,  with  intent  to  steal  — 

Unlawful  possession  of  goods 16 

Embezzlement — 

Burglary   — 

Dog  Stealing — 

Keceiving  stolen  goods   — 

Frauds   — 

Illegally  pawning — 


203       141        126 
—         -        121 


1 

4 

"T 

5 
62 

Ti 

T 

1 


5 
2 
1 
2 

4 

1 

78 

12 


10 

4 

66 
5 

7 

1 


300       313       242       247 


xlviii 
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Toiai  of  all  age9  taken  imio  ei^Modf^  oommUUd'fw  trials  tmd  c&ametMd, 


Total  taken 
into  cuBtodj. 

1850 9006    .. 

1861 2675    .. 

1862 2473    .. 

1863 2119    .. 

1854 2006    .. 


Committed 

for  trial. 

....    204    .., 

211     ... 

....  178  ... 
....  170  ... 
....    229    ... 


CoDTicted 
and  sentenced. 

149 

142 

132 

......     1.S7 

186 


Of  theM,  between  the  1st  October,  1849,  and  the  SOth  September. 
1864,  there  hare  been — 

88  children  under  12  jeart  of  .age  oonvfcted ; 
178  children  12  and  under  14  rears  of  age;  and 
881  whose  ages  were  between  14  and  17.  making 

a  total  of  oonTictions  of  children  under  14  amounting  to  226,  and  ginng 
an  aTerage  of  about  63  per  annum,  and  a  total  under  17  of  647.  be- 
ing an  average  of  about  127  per  annum. 

TABLE,  No.  2. 
Philantkronic  School,  Eedhill,  ntar  Beigatt. — Established  as  a  Re- 
formatory, 1848,  commenced  with  17  boys,  now  contains  170.  Kearij 
700  have  been  inmates  of  Bedhill  since  it  waa  remodelled  in  1848.  Of 
these  the  chaplain  states  tliat  about  four-flfths  hare  turned  out  weI1-> 
the  occupations  are  chiefly  agricultural,  the  farm  of  230  acres  being 
divided  into  portions  of  about  30  acres  each,  eadi  portion  being  under 
the  care  of  one  of  the  families  into  which  the  sdiool  is  dirided.  lUs 
institution  has  been  attended  with  mudi  expense  firom  various  oansea 
The  total  amount  of  salaries,  Ac.,  for  management^  b^ng  about  Jt&IO 
per  annum,  and  the  cost  of  each  boy  8s.  9d.  per  week,  and  of  eaeh 
master  lid.  per  day. 

SirettoH^n-Dutumoor,  WarwiekMre.-r-ThiM  establishment  was  proba- 
bly the  flrst  in  England  of  the  kind,  being  commenced  in  181^  and 
ceased  to  be  carried  on,  1854.  Occupation  agriculturat  From  1818 
to  1827  the  refovmationa  were  48  per  cent  1827  to  1843,  ditto,  ditto, 
68  per  cent,  and  sipce  then  66  per  cent  Tlie  whole  cost  of  refiormations 
is  £80  per  head. 
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Besides  the  above  there  are  other  leformatorj  institutioni  in  England, 
that  ha?e  been  recentlj  established*  and  in  Scotland,  scTeral  honses  of 
refuge  may  be  found  at  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Edinburgh,  the  regu- 
lations and  arrangements  of  which  deserve  attention. 
TABLE  No.  8. 
Name  of  Institution — Industrial  Occupation — 
New  York  House  of  Refuge,  America,  Trades,  Arts,  ftc.  &c. 
Bate  of  Commencement — 1825. 


Number  at  Commencement. 

3  boys  and  6  girls. 

Origiual  Cost. 

16,000  dolUirs. 


Present  Number. 

1852—340  boys  and  70  girls. 

Annual  Expense. 

About  15,000  dollars. 


Results,  Remarks,  &c.>>Of  4397  boys  and  girls  received  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1st,  1849.  it  is  believed  that  three-fourths  have  been  saved  from 
ruin,  and  have  been  reformed. 

At  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Westborough,  and  other  places,  similar  in- 
stitutions  have  been  established,  and  of  the  condition  of  2260  inmates 
received  into  the  PhiUdelphia  House  of  Refuge  previous  to  January  1, 
1849,  quite  as  favourable  a  report  as  the  above  would  be  fully  warranted. 
(See  Prize  Essays  on  Juvenile  Delinquency). 

France,  Afettray,  near  Toura,  Agricultural, — Since  the  first  establish- 
ment of  this  institution,  January,  1840,  there  have  been  received  521 . 
The  number  in  1853  was  348,  leaving  a  remainder  of  173.  Of  these  17 
have  died,  12  have  been  sent  back  to  their  prisons  for  misconduct,  144 
have  been  placed  out  in  various  situations  in  the  world.  Of  the  144 
thus  placed  out  7  have  relapsed  into  crime,  9  are  of  doubtful  character, 
and  128  are  conducting  themselves  most  satis&ctorily.  Each  house  for 
40  inmates  costs  £325,  and  the  furniture,  &c.,  jt20,  and  the  boys  about 
£^  per  head  per  annum.  For  a  full  account  of  Mettray  see  appendix, 
page  460,  to  report  of  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commona,  or- 
dered to  be  printed  June,  1853. 

The  same  system  of  employment  has  been  tried  by  the  French  Go- 
vernment, in  Gidllou  and  Fontrevault,  and  other  places,  with  great 
success.  210  young  offenders  detained  at  Fontrevault  had  been  restored 
to  the  common  course  of  life,  of  whom  74  were  taught  husbandry,  and 
136  other  branches  of  industry,  and  there  have  been  of  9  recommittala 
in  the  space  of  three  years,  eight  of  which  were  of  the  mannfactiiring 
class,  and  one  only  of  the  agricultural. 

Reform  School  of  the  Rauken  Haut,  at  Horn,  near  Hamfiier^.— This 
valuable  institution  was  commenced  in  1833,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Wichern,  and  presents  aTery  remarkable  history.  It  contained  at  first 
fourteen  children,  from  five  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  in  1853  ac- 
commodated upwards  of  70  boys  and  25  girls—a  buren  patch  of  earth 
having  by  the  criminals  themselves  been  converted  into  a  thriving  re« 
forraatory  settlement.  This  establishment  is  the  model  upon  which 
similar  schools  have  been  formed  at  Bremen  and  Lobeck,  and  in  Meck- 
lenburg and  Schleswig  Holstein. 

Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam,  Holland.— The  Spin-house  at  Rotterdam, 
a  reformatory  institution,  or  rather  a  kind  of  prison  for  boys,  and  also 
a  similar  institution  at  Amsterdam  for  girls,  present  very  curious  data 
as  to  the  state  of  juvenile  crime  in  Holland,  and  axe  deserving  of  notice. 
—See  .a  Tour  in  HolUnd  in  1838,  by  W.  Chambers. 

Bavaria,  atNuremburg;  Hesse  Darmstadt,  at  Amsburg  ;Au:oa|r, 
At  Braunsdorf  and  Dresden ;  Hanover t  at  Volpritshauaen ;  and  StoOrer* 
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Und,  at  Bachtden,  Biich,  St.  Gall,  and  Freicnstein,  hare  each  established 
reformatory  schools,  to  Uie  history  of  which  attention  is  inTited. 

Wurtemburg  possesses  nineteen  reformatory  schools,  containing  1061 
children.  The  total  cost  of  these  has  been  £17*547  8s.,  and  the  annual 
cost  per  head  of  each  child  is  about  £5.  The  Wurtemburgh  schools  are 
among  the  most  valuable  that  have  been  established. 

BerUn,-^In  1825  a  house  of  refuge  was  formed  for  boys  and  girls. 
The  former  has  since  been  placed  under  the  direction  of  M.  Kopf,  and 
has  obtained  much  celebrity. 

Denmark, — The  late  Count  Holstein  founded  on  one  of  his  estates  at 
Finxendal,  in  the  island  of  Seeland,  in  1834,  an  agricultural  asylum  for 
morally*endangered  children,  and  a  house  of  refuge  has  recently  been 
erected  at  Copenhagen. 

^Ksfn'a.^-Houses  of  refuge  for  vicious  and  morally-endangered  chil- 
dren  are  established  at  Vienna,  Brum,  and  Prague. 
.  Hungary. — A  reformatory  agricultural  school  has  been  recently  formed 
at  Zelemer,  near  Debreczin,  in  Hungary. 

Russia  and  Spain. — In  the  Hussian  provinces  on  the  Baltic  reformatory 
schools  have  been  successively  formed  at  Arnsburg,  in  the  island  of 
JESsel,  at  Pemau,  and  at  Keval ;  and  in  Spain,  at  Salamanca  and  else- 
where, there  are  similar  schools. 

The  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  committee  already  referred  to,  con. 
tains,  amongst  other  very  valuable  matter,  important  information  on  the 
following  subjects :  — 

The  Fermes  Hospices  of  Flanders  p.  404 

Farm  Schools  of  Switzerland  p.  405 

Reformatory  Schools  in  Germany,  and  the  Northern  States 

of  Europe    p.  408 

Reform  Schools  of  Wurtemburg p.  410 

The  Reform  School  of  the  Rauhen  Haus,  near  Hamburg  ...  p.  414 

Po.  at  Dusselthal,  in  Prussia p.  416 

Reform  Schools  and  Juvenile  Agricultural  Colonies  in  France  p.  417 

Agricultural  Colonies  of  Belgium  and  Holland    p.  422 

and  the  application  of  the  eacperienoe  of  the  Continent  to  the  guidance 
of  English  efforts,  p.  426. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  beg  to  state  that,  though  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  duty  assigned  to  them  they  have  ventured  to  refer  briefly  to 
some  of  the  sources  of  information  respecting  reformatory  schools,  they 
feel  that  such  a  course  was  perhaps  scarcely  necessary,  assured  as  they 
are  that  every  detail  respecting  the  reformatories  both  of  the  old  and 
new  World  will  be  carefully  examined  by  those  upon  whom  it  may  here- 
after devolve  to  recommend  a  plan  by  which  a  really  good  reformatory 
school  may  be  secured  for  the  borough  of  Kingston-upon-HulL 

For  the  county  of  Chester,  George  William  Latham,  Esq., 
of  Bradwall  Hall,  Sandbach,  has  founded  a  Heformatory 
School,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  ready  for  occupation  about 
the  first  week  in  October.  Of  this  projected  School  we  have 
been  favored  with  the  following  report : — 

Bradwall  Reformatory  School, 

*'  This  School  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  County  of  Chester, 
a  district  partly  agricultural  but  comprising  also  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  Stockport,  Macclesfield,  Asbton  and  Staleybridge,  the  coal- 
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fields  of  Poynton,  the  salt  works  of  North  wicb,  Mtddlewich  and  Nant- 
wich,  and  the  sea-ports  of  Birkenhead  and  Warrington — and  b  now 
about  half  finished,  and  will  be  in  operation  at  the  end  of  September 
or  October.  The  buildings  are  much  on  the  plan  of  those  at  Mr. 
Wright's  school  at  Buxton  near  Norwich.  Built  in  the  form  of  a 
quadrangle  with  the  master's  and  bailifiTs  house  in  front,  the  school- 
room and  dormitory  on  one  side,  the  offices  on  the  other,  and  the 
out-buildings,  cow-house,  stabling  and  tool-house  at  the  back,  so  that 
the  closing  of  one  door  at  night  confines  the  boys,  and  satisfies  the 
neighbourhood,  that  any  petty  depredations  which  may  take  place 
are  not  caused  by  the  inmates.  The  number  of  boys,  when  complete, 
will  be  35  or  40,  but  it  is  proposed  to  fill  the  school  gradually,  and 
that  nearly  three  years  shall  elapse  before  the  whole  number  is 
received.  The  cost  of  building,  furniture,  and  stock  will  not  exceed 
£900  and  this  is  supplied  by  a  subscription  in  the  County,  and  a 
guarantee  has  been  entered  into  for  the  first  three  years,  so  that 
the  cost  of  the  establishment  until  the  school  is  full,  will  be  di? ided, 
and  not  fall  exclusively  on  the  Managers  ;  after  three  years,  it » 
calculated  that  the  establishment  with  the  Govemmeiit  pay  will  be 
self-supporting.  Mr.  George  William  Latham  of  Bradwall  Hall,  is 
the  sole  manager,  there  is  no  committee,  and  he  has  the  entire  res- 
ponsibility and  control.  The  school  is  built  on  his  land,  about  half  a 
mile  from  his  house,  and  he  will  be  able  to  add  from  time 
to  time  such  land  as  is  wanted  for  the  industrial  labour  of  the 
boys,  and  will  charge  the  school  with  an  agricultural  rent  for 
it.  it  is  intended  that  the  labour  shall  be  entirely  aRncultwal, 
and  that  as  many  of  the  boys  as  places  can  be  found  for, 
shall  be  apprenticed  to  farmers  when  their  reform  haa  sufBcientlj 
advanced  to  allow  them  to  leave  the  school.  Sereral  ofien  from 
farmers  in  the  County,  have  already  been  received. 

Mr.  Latham  is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Baker  of  Hardwicke,  for 
many  valuable  hints  and  much  sound  advice,  and  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  County,  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  for  his  support, 
und  to  Mr.  Bandle  Wilbraham  of  Bode  Heath,  who  has  maiuigvd 
the  financial  part  of  the  scheme,  and  by  his  efforts  raised  the  necessary 
fundii  to  start  with," 

From  Hampshire  we  have  received  some  very  interesting 
iuformatiou,  and  as  the  documents  seut  to  us  form  the  best 
record  of  the  movemeut  in  the  county,  we  here  insert  them 
iu  order : — 

Hants  County  Reformatory  School. 

**  A  few  Gentlemen  who  were  desirous  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  Act  of  17  &  18  Vic.  Cap.  86,  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of  Reformatory  Schools,  having  previously  conferred 
together,  a  Meeting  was  held  at  Winchester,  on  the  1st.  Januarv  la&t, 
at  which  were  present  the  liight  Honorable  the  Speaker,  Lord  Henry 
Cholmondeley,  Sir  William  Huatheote,  Mr.  Compton,  Mr.  Scott, 
and  Mr.  Chai'les  Castlemi^n. 

It  was  resolved  that  it  ^as  very  desirable  to  establish  a  Reforma- 
tory school,  in  the  County  of  Hants,  for  the  reception  of  Juvenile 
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Offenders  sentenced  to  Detention  under  the  act  17  and  18  Vic.  c. 
86,  and  the  gentlemen  then  present  formed  themselves  into  a  Com- 
inittee  for  that  purpose. 

Subsequent  meetings  having  since  been  held  and  an  efficient  master 
having  been  secured,  and  Mr.  Compton  having  most  liberally  offered 
a  house  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  for  the  purpose,—- 

It  was  resolved,  that  a  school,  to  receive  a  small  number  of  boys, 
should  be  established  for  one  year,  by  way  of  experiment. 

It  was  further  resolved  that,  pending  this  trial,  no  appeal  for 
contributions  should  be  made  to  the  County  at  large,  but  that  a  few 
Dobiemen  and  gentlemen  believed  to  be  very  favourable  to  the  measure 
should  be  applied  to,  to  aid  the  Committee  in  meeting  the  necessary 
outlay  of  the  experimental  year. 

The  number  of  children  under  16  annually  committed  to  Prison, 
in  this  county,  exceeds  200,— a  fact  that  fully  establishes  the  neces- 
sity for  this  school.  The  system  of  management  proposed  to  be 
followed  will  be  religious,  moral,  and  industrial,  similar  to  that  of 
the  Philanthropic  farm  at  Bed  Uill.  The  boys  will  be  treated  as 
sons  of  the  labouring  poor,  and  with  every  kindness  consistent  with 
necessary  firmness  and  discipline,  but  great  care  will  be  taken  not  to 
accustom  them  to  comforts  which,  on  their  leaving  the  school,  they 
will  be  unable  to  procure  by  their  own  honest  industry." 

Si,  Ives  House,  Ringwood,  February,  1855. 
By  the  desire  of  the  Committee  for  establinhing  a  Reformatory 
School  in  the  County  of  Hants,  I  enclose  you  an  extract  from  the 
Resolutions  passed  at  their  meetings,  and  earnestly  entreat  your  co» 
operation  and  assistance  in  a  work  from  which  such  permanent 
benefit  to  the  County  may  be  confidently  anticioated. 

The  estimated  expense  of  the  experimental  year,  including  the 
requisite  furniture,  fittings,  &c.,  ftc*,  is  roughly  calculated  at  £500 : 
nor  will  this  sum  appear  excessive,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
staff  expenses  are  nearly  as  heavy  for  a  small  as  for  a  greater  number 
of  Boys,  whilst  the  outlay  necessary  at  the  commencement  of  any 
undertaking  is  always  large.  In  this  case  however  some  considerable 
portion  of  the  charge  is  for  works  which  will  be  available  in  the 
future  conduct  of  the  school,  should  the  experiment  prove  successful. 
If  the  committee  receive  the  support  they  require  the  school  will 
probably  be  in  operation  within  two  months,  and  they  have  every 
reason  to  hope,  from  the  experience  of  similar  schools,  that,  by  care- 
ful watching  and  good  management,  this  institution  may  be  success, 
fully  establuhed,  and  prove  as  efficient  in  the  reformation  of  juvenile 
offenders  as  those  which  are  elsewhere  in  full  operation. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  very  obedient  servant, 

Cha&les  Castleham, 

Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Committee. 
List  of  subscriptions  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  experi. 
mental  year  already  received : — 

The  Speaker,  X20  ;  Lord  Henry  Cholraondeley,  X20;  Sir  William 
Heathcote,  £20;  Mr.  Compton,  £20  ;  Mr.  Scott,  £20 ;  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  Portal,  who  has  been  added  to  the  Committee,  £20 ;  Mr.  Charlua 
Castleman,  £20. 
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St.  Ives  House,  near  Ringwood,  IGth,  April,  1855' 

Reverend  Sir — At  the  request  of  the  Committee  for  establishiog  a 
Reformatory  School  in  Hampshire,  I  beg  to  apprise  yoa*  that  a 
sufficient  swn  having  been  already  subscribed  to  warrant  their  com* 
mencing  the  undertaking  for  one  year  by  way  of  experinent,  the 
School  will  be  in  operation  towards  the  end  of  this  month,  at  a  cottage 
and  land  at  Eling,  which  Mr.  Oompton  has  most  kindly  placed  at 
their  disposaL 

The  Committee  consists  of  The  Bight  Honourable  The  Speaker, 
Lord  Henry  Cholmondeley,  M.  P.  Sir  William  Heathcote»  M.  P. 
Mr.  Compton,  M.  P.  Mr.  J.  W.  Scott,  Mr.  Wyndham  Portal,  The 
Reverend  John  Compton,  and  myself. 

The  object  proposed  is  to  form  **  a  refuge'*  for  the  Religious, 
Moral,  and  Industrious  training  of  Children,  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  detention,  under  17  and  18  Victoria,  Cap.  86,  and  of  Children 
whose  destitution  renders  them  imminently  liable  to  fall  into  crime. 
They  will  be  chiefly  employed  in  labour  connected  with  agriculture, 
and  will  be  treated  as  the  sons  of  the  labouring  poor,  with  every 
kindness  consistent  with  the  firmness  and  discipline  necessary  to  their 
reformation,  but  great  care  will  be  taken  not  to  accustom  them  to 
comforts  which  on  their  leaving  the  School,  they  will  be  unable  to 
procure  by  theiv  own  honest  labour. 

The  deep  importance  of  the  work  cannot  be  more  forcibly  shewn 
than  by  stating  that  in  this  County,  there  are  annually  committed 
to  prison,  upwards  of  two  hundred  boys»  under  16  years  of  age,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  whom  mght  by  judicious  treatment  be 
certainly  reclaimed,  and  thus  the  supply  to  our  crimioal  population 
eifectually  checked. 

The  Committee  feel  fully  assured  that  this  fact  alone  will  arrest 
the  interest,  and  insure  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  clergy  of  our 
church,  who  are  ever  foremost  in  doing  good,  and  I  am  authorized 
to  say  that  the  undertaking  has  the  sanction  and  anxious  good  wishes 
of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  of  the  Archdeacon. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  developing  the  full  benefit  of  these  Institu- 
tions is  the  mode  of  disposing  of  those  who  have  passed  satisfactorily 
through  their  term  of  probation,  and  it  is  to  assist  them  in  this  part 
of  the  work  that  the  Committee  now  appeal  to  the  clergy  to  become 
corresponding  members  of  the  Society,  and  to  a£fbrd  wem  their  aid 
in  their  difi^erent  parishes. 

Before  a  lad  leaves  the  "  boys'  home"  he  will  have  been  well  ac- 
customed to  hard  labour,  and  have  been  taught  agricidture  and  gar- 
den work,  the  management  of  the  common  farm  animals,  and  the  use 
of  ordinary  rough  carpenter's  tools.  We  believe  that  thus  instructed, 
he  would  prove  a  valuable  apprentice  to  a  farmer,  or  to  any  tradesman 
having  the  occupation  of  land,  who  could  overcome  the  prejudice 
that  attaches  to  taking  boys  from  one  of  these  schools,  and  I  may 
add  that  from  the  experience  of  those  who  have  long  watched  the 
effect  of  these  Reformatories  in  large  towns,  amongst  the  most  ap- 
parently irreclaimable  individuals,  we  are  warranted  in  saying,  that  the 
instances  of  those  who  have  been  properly  trained  for  some  time,  and 
shewn  sufficient  evidence  of  reformation,  relapsing  into  vicious  courses 
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are  of  very  rare  occurrence,  especially  where,  as  in  this  case,  the  lads 
are  removed  entirely  from  the  influence  of  their  former  evil  associates. 
We  would  therefore  ask  you  to  endeavoui  to  find  for  us  some  eligible 
person  in  your  parish,  who,  when  we  have  a  boy  fit  to  be  discharged, 
will  consent  to  take  him  as  an  apprentice,  with  a  view  to  completing 
the  reformation  begun  at  *'  the  nome,"  and  who  will  treat  tne  boy 
with  kindness  and  firmness,  and  take  an  interest  in  watching  his 
moral  and  religious  progress.  The  committee  would  consider  the 
lad's  keep  and  clothing  with  some  little  money  payment,  part  of 
which  would  be  paid  to  the  boy,  add  part  invested  in  the  savings' 
bank,  and  to  be  dependent  on  his  good  conduct,  as  a  sufficient  remune- 
ration for  his  labour. 

We  should  then  have  to  ask  the  favour  of  your  sometimes  seeing 
and  making  enquiries  of  the  lad,  of  your  permitting  him  to  look  to 
you  as  a  friend  whom  he  might  consult  in  difficulty,  and  of  your 
occasionally  informing  the  committee  of  his  welfare. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  urgently  to  entreat  your  kind  acquies- 
cence in  our  request,  and  your  authority  to  enter  your  name  as  one 
of  our  corresponding  members. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Reverend  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Castlehan, 
Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Committee, 

Eling,  in  the  county  of  Hants. 

The  school  is  called  the  *«  Boys'  Home."  It  is  managed  by  a 
('ommittee  consisting  of  the  Rt  Hon.  The  Speaker,  Lord  Henry 
Chohnondeley,  M.  P.  Sir  W.  Heathcote  Bart,  M.  P.  Mr.  Compton, 
M.  P,  Mr.  J.  W.  Scott,  Mr.  Wyndham  Portal,  the  Rev.  John 
Compton,  and  Mr.  Charles  Castlemanwho  is  also  the  Hon.  Secretary. 
The  above  gentlemen  were  the  originators  of  the  School  and  have 
raised  amongst  a  few  friends  a  subscription  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  first  year.  Mr.  Compton  has  kindly  placed  the  house 
and  as  much  land  as  may  be  required  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee. 
The  school  has  been  in  oneration  about  three  months  and  there  are 
at  present  six  inmates  only,  but  as  soon  as  the  additional  buildings 
are  completed  a  government  certificate  has  been  promised  when  the 
numbers  will  be  gradually  increased  as  the  Committee  feel  justified 
by  the  prosress  of  the  boys,  then  already  in  the  school.  Judging 
from  the  emciencv  of  the  master  and  matron  it  may  be  expected  that 
the  number  will  be  increased  to  twenty  before  the  school  has  been 
opened  eighteen  months.  It  is  intended  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
to  make  an  appeal  to  the  county  at  large  for  support. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  Archdeacon  and  Clergy  have  taken 
great  interest  in  it,  and  the  latter  have  kindly  promised  to  endeavour 
to  procure  in  their  parishes  places  for  the  boys  on  their  discharge. 

In  Leicestershire  a  school  has  been  established,  and  we  have 
received,  through  the  attention  of  a  friend,  the  following  in- 
formation relating  to  this  institution  : — 

"The  buildings  and  grounds,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purpose.     Perry,  when  he  came  over  to  intpect  and  certify,  was 
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much  pleased  with  them.  We  have  gone  on  rather  more  ilovlj 
than  I  should  have  liked,  having  oniy  &ye  boys  yet.  And  until  a  second 
man  can  be  found  capable  of  being  out  at  work  with  the  boys,  and 
also  of  (titending  to  their  tchaolingf  the  managers  do  not  seem  desirous 
to  venture  on  more.  If  you  could  help  us  to  such  a  person,  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage.  A  nephew  of  the  bailiflT,  a  young  man  (now 
a  gentleman's  under  gardener,  and  said  to  be  capable  of  teaching) 
offers  to  come  at  £30  per  annum  and  boards  but  the  managers  think 
it  too  much.  W  e  have  three  good  cows,  and  have  made  and  stacked  17 
acres  of  hay  and  clover,  and  have  some  oats  and  barley  to  cut 
The  boys  are  digging  up  the  clover  for  wheat  as  H  is  eaten  off,  and 
next  year  they  wul  have  1 7  acres  arable  under  crop  somehow,  and 
12  or  13  grass,  so  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  the  number  certified 
for  (21),  and  the  house  might  hold  as  many  more.  I  am  assured 
there  is  an  evident  improvement  in  the  present  inmates ;  four  of 
them  read  the  103d  Psalm  very  nicely  witn  me  yesterday — ^the  fifth 
cannot  yet  read.  We  have  received  about  £500  and  spent  about 
£300.  Our  annual  subscriptions  do  not  yet  reach  j^lOO,  but  we 
hope  to  increase  these. 

I  like  what  I  have  seen  of  the  bailiff  and  his  wife. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Gamlen*s  loss  is  a  serious  one  to  us  in  many  ways. 
We  do  not  yet  hear  who  is  to  succeed  him."  • 

In  our  last  Record  we  referred  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wheatley, 
of  Cote  Wall^  had  eatablisbed  a  school,  or  bad^  by  his  example, 
induced  his  brother  magistrates  to,  unasked,  aid  him  in  esUb- 
lishing  a  Reformatory  School  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
and  we  extracted  some  most  interesting  passages  from  a  very 
able  and  valuable  lecture  on  his  visit  to  Mettray,  delivered  in 
Dewsbury  by  Mr.  Wheatley.*  Mr.  Wheatley  has  since  revis- 
ited Mettray,  and  has  inspecfedsome  of  the  continental  schools 
of  which  Mr.  Recorder  Hall  has  written,t  and  we  sincerely 
'  hope  he  will  publish  his  notes  of  this  tour :  meanwhile,  we 
are  enabled  to  record  the  position  of  the  West  Riding  School 
as  follows : — 

*'  Reformatory  SchooU.     West  Bidit^  of  Yorkshire* 
In  November  last  at  a   meeting  of  Magistrates  in  Adjourned 
Quarter  Sessions,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  measures  to 
provide  a  Reformatory  School,  for  the  Riding,  for  100  bovs. 

After  some  months  the  committee  reported  that  it  could  find  no 
satisfactory  site,  and  came  to  an  end.  Seven  gentlemen  then  formed 
themselves  into  a  committee  to  attempt  the  thing  on  a  smaller  scale, 


*  See  Irish  Quabterly  Rbvibw,  Ko.  18,  pp.  zxx  to  xxxiv  of  the 
llecord. 

t  See  Irish  Quabtbblt  Be  view,  No.  18,  at  end  cdtBacoid,  for  this 
lecture  of  Mr.  Hall. 
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on  the  plan  of  that  at  Hardwicke.  One  of  the  nunber  undertakes 
to  provide  land>  at  Mirfield,  as  it  may  be  required,  from  one  acre  to 
one  hundred,  at  ordinary  farm  rent,  and  lo  provide  thereon  simple 
buildings,  which  if  not  required  for  the  school,  might  be  converted 
into  cottages,  charging  four  per  cent  upon  the  outlay.  The  com- 
mittee undertake  to  oe  responsible  for  the  current  expenditure. 
It  is  proposed  to  begin  with  a  few  boys,  and  to  increase  gradually 
up  to  25.  For  these  a  building  is  nearly  ready.  An  old  house  is 
bein^  fitted  for  the  purpose.  Should  more  accommodation  be 
required,  it  is  proposed  hereafter  to  provide  one  or  more  detached 
building^,  each  to  contain  a  family  or  about  25.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  matter  may  be  taken  up  at  Leeds  and  elsewhere  in  the  hiding." 

In  Bedfordshire  a  Beformatory  movement  has  been  com- 
menced, and  we  have  the  /ollowing,  as  the  writer  calls  it, 
"  rough  sketch"  of  its  rise  and  position : — 

«<  la  consequence  of  a  visit  of  some  Bedfordshire  gentlemen  to 
Mr.  Baker's  reformatory  Establishment  at  Hardwicke,  the  subject 
has  been  taken  up  in  that  County.  Subscriptions  are  anxiously 
sought  by  a  Committee,  of  whom  are  Lord  C.  Bussel ;  Mr.  T. 
Whitbread,  M.P. ;  Captain  Stuart,  M.P. ;  Mr,  Harvev ;  Mr.  W.H. 
Luintele;  Mr.  Talbot  Barnard,  and  his  brother  the  Mayor  of 
Bedford ;  Mr.  T.  C.  Higgins,  and  Mr.  Tuckney,  &c.  Ground  has 
been  offered  by  a  member  of  the  Committee  i  a  plan  has  been  drawn 
by  Mr  Jackson,  the  county  surveyor,  who  has  Kratuitouslr  offered 
his  services  $  and  Mr.  S.  Wiley  of  Bedford  has  kindly  consented  to 
act  as  Honorary  Secretary.  Should  the  County  liberally  respond  to 
the  appeal  the  work  will  soon  be  set  on  foot. 

It  is  proposed  to  begin,  in  the  first  instance,  in  a  very  quiet  way, 
and  to  build  for  about  twenty  boys,  and  to  increase  the  building  as 
necessity  and  funds  may  arise.  The  real  fact  is  that  nothing  is 
wanting  to  set  on  foot  an  Establishment  but  a  liberal  supply  of 
funds." 

Dorsetshire  is  about  to  work  the  cause,  and,  in  The  Lothiaiis, 
''the  heather's  on  fire/'  Trom  Worcestersliire  we  are  informed 
that  the  magistrate?,  expecting  the  Government  would  make 
some  material  alteration  in  the  Juvenile  Offenders'  Act,  have 
hitherto  postponed  the  consideration  of  the  subject ;  but  now, 
seeing  how  admirably  the  Act  works,  in  its  present  state,  they 
will,  we  have  good  reason  to  hope,  push  the  matter  forward 
speedily  and  earnestly. 

In  Dorsetshire  Mr.  Maunsel  is  the  worker ;  in  The  Lothians, 
Mr.  Cowan ;  and  in  Hants,  Mr.  Compton  and  Mr.  Castleman 
are  to  be  aided  by  Mr.  C.  Sartoris,  in  a  school  to  be  opened  by 
him  at  Bishops  Waltham.  This  will  do  good  service  by  clearing 
the  county  of  the  master  thieves  in  less  time  than  one  school 
could  do  it ;  and  if  it  should  be  found  in  a  year  or  two,  (as  is 
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probable)  that  one  school  will  suffice  for  the  CSonnty,  the  other 
may  be  tamed  into  a  Farm  for  Adults,  of  which  project  we 
presume  Government  will  then  have  learned  the  great  value 
and  national  importance. 

In  Sussex  the  question  of  Beformatoiy  Schools  has  been 
ably  advocated  by  Tke  Suitea  AdverUieri  and  in  the  number 
of  that  journal  for  August  14th|  1865,  we  find  the  following 
admirable  letter : — 

"  To  the  EdUar  of  the  Suuex  Advertiser. 

Bib, — In  a  letter  which  yoa  were  kind  enough  to  insert  in  youc 
paper  some  weeks  ago,  I  mentioned  that  Mr.  Baker  had  for  the  last 
four  years  been  carrying  on  a  Beformatory  School  on  his  property 
at  Hardwick  Court,  near  Gloucester,  and  having  lately,  throogb  the 
kindness  of  that  gentleman,  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  his  school, 
it  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  yourself  and  others  to  have  some 
account  of  the  details  of  its  cost  and  maoagement. 

The  School  consists  of  two  cottages,  connected  by  a  plain  brick 
building,  two  stories  high,  the  lower  serving  as  a  day  and  school 
room,  the  upper  story  as  a  bed  room  for  the  boys.  The  cottages 
are  inhabited  by  the  bailiff  and  schoohnasterj  the  former,  who  is  the 
general  superintendent,  receives  thirty  pounds  a  year  and  his  board, 
the  schoolmaster  twenty  pounds  and  board  also.  The  cost  of  the 
entire  buildine  amounted  to  £391  12s.  There  are  now  37  boys  in 
the  school,  of  these  29  are  from  Gloucestershire  and  eight  from 
London  and  other  counties.  The  number  of  acres  attached  to  the 
school  including  the  g^den  is  32,  12  in  pasture  and  20  under  spade 
husbandry,  and  producing  very  heavy  crops  of  wheat,  beans,  turnips, 
&c.  The  school  is  frequently  visited  by  tne  Vicar  and  Curate  of  the 
parish,  and  two  to  three  or  more  hoiu*s  daily,  according  to  circum- 
stances, are  devoted  to  religious  and  secular  instructions.  The  diet 
of  the  boys  is  bread  and  milk  for  breakfast  and  supper,  and  meat 
twice,  soup  twice,  and  bread  and  cheese  three  times  a  week  for 
dinners.  The  dress  is  a  suit  of  cord  and  smock  frock.  The  cost  of 
the  establishment  for  the  last  quarter  was  £173  5s.  6d.  (including 
food,  salaries,  and  every  expense  connected  with  the  school  and  farm), 
for  an  average  of  33  boys  and  5  grown-up  persons,  includiog  two 
masters  now  in  trainiuff  for  schools  in  other  counties.  The  govern- 
ment allowance  for  each  boy  is  5  shillings  a  week.  As  to  the  result, 
it  appears  that  out  of  77  boys  received,  44  have  passed  through  the 
school,  of  the^^e  27  have  turned  out  well,  7  not  well,  others  have 
emigrated  or  not  been  heard  of. 

It  has  all  along  been  Mr.  Baker's  object  by  regulating  the  expense 
and  arrangements  of  the  school  on  the  most  economical  and  unpre* 
tending  scale,  bv  enforcing  a  strict  yet  kindly  discipline,  by  requiring 
each  day  a  sunicient  quantity  of  hard  work,  and  by  imposing  a 
considerable  degree  of  confinement,  *  to  avoid  creating  an  impressioa 
that  the  admission  to  such  a  school  being  in  itself  usuallj  the  conse- 
quence of  crime,  should  be  considered  as  an  advantage  which  the 
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honest  and  industrioiis  canDot  prooure^'  and  in  this  I  believe  Mr. 
Baker  has  been  eminently  successful.  I  most  also  add,  that  I  was 
much  pleased  by  the  williDg,  active  spirit,  and  the  free  open  jet 
perfectly  respectful  manner  of  the  boys  both  to  Mr.  Baker  and  the 
bailiff. 

If,  Sir,  this  imperfect  aeconnt  of  what  has  been  done,  and  is  now 
doing,  in  Gloucestershire,  should  tend  to  hasten  the  establishment  of 
a  similar  school  in  Sussex,  my  object  in  asking  you  to  insert  a  second 
letter  in  your  paper  will  be  most  fully  attained. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 

A  MAGISTBATE." 

In  Liverpool,  as  we  stated  in  our  last  Record,  the  movemeut 
has  been  warmly  supported.*  We  understand,  from  the  Eev. 
Thomas  Carpenter,  the  excellent  Chaplain  of  the  Borough 
Gaol,  that  a  hulk  has  now  been  obtained,  and  the  whole  origi-^ 
nal  principle  is  being  carried  out  as  contemplated. 

These  are  all  cheering  facts,  but  nothing  in  this  whole 
Record  is  to  us  so  cheering  as  the  fact  that  young,  and 
educated,  and  indepeudent  gentlemen  are  becoming,  in 
England,  the  leaders  of  the  movement :  thus,  amongst  the 
most  active  workers,  we  have  Mr.  Wheatley  and  Mr. 
Latham.  And  after  all,  an  intelligent  magistrate  can  hardly 
grudge  the  time  it  takes  to  enable  him  to  work  a  school :  it 
does  not  stop  his  hunting  or  shooting.  Mr.  Baker,  in  his 
paper,  read  last  September,  before  the  British  Association,  at 
Liverpool,  tells  us,  "Our  staff  consists  of  Mr.  Bengough 
and  myself  as  managers.  He  lives  twelve  miles  from  the 
School ;  I  about  one.  He  comes  and  spends  a  few  days  with 
me  now  and  then  (alas  very  rarely).  I,  when  I  have  an  hour  or 
two  to  spare  (very  rarely  also),  go  over  and  look  at  the  boys 
working,  and  have  a  chat  with  one  or  another.  I  should 
think  that  I  devote  on  an  average  four  hours  a  week  to  look- 
ing  on  and  chatting.     Such  are  our  arduous  labours.'^f 

We  have  heard  many  suggestions  offered,  all  purporting  to 
be  improvements  on  the  Youthful  Offenders'  Act,  but  in 
our  mind  the  less  the  Act  is  now  meddled  with  the  better. 
We  would,  however,  suggest  that  its  provisions  might  be 
extended  to  all  persons  under  thirty  years  of  age ;  we  have 
heard  too,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  will  permit  the  removal 

*  See  laiSH  QuABTEftLT  Kb  view,  No.  I8»  p.  xxii  to  zxv  of  the 
Beoord. 

t  Sec  Irish  Quabteblt  Rxyiew  No.  18,  p.p.  431  to  435,  Art. 
"  Keformaiory  Schools  for  Ireland.** 
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of  a  few  well  conducted  bojs  from  an  old  established  to  a 
new  established  Jleformatory,  the  cost  of  maintenance  being 
repaid  to  the  county  in  which  such  school  shall  be  situated. 
A  friend  well  acquainted  wiih  the  subject  thus  writes  to  us, 
referring  to  this  plan  of  school  msnif  ement  ^--* 

*'  You  know  the  idea  which  I  and  many  others  have,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  a  school  it  is  a  great  advantMpe  to  begin  vith  boys 
who  are  sharp  and  olever,  and  have  known  the  pTeasures  and  the  pains 
of  dishonest  courses — but  who  ha?e  been  more  or  less  recUimed  in 
some  earlier  school— 4ind  have  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  good  tame. 
These  have  as  I  believe  more  power  in  influencing  tne  newly  caught 
ofl^nders  than  any  masters  would  have — by  acting  in  fact  the  part 
of  tame  elephants  to  controul  the  wild  ones. 

1  am  happy  and  thankful  to  say  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
said,  that  he  would  give  a  favourable  consideration  to  any  recom. 
mendation  I  may  give  as  to  the  removal  of  any  offenders  from  my 
school  to  any  other  certified  school — and  farther,  that  a  new  school  ' 
maj  be  certified  before  any  boys  are  received  into  it. 

This  will  enable  any  maniMfer  about  to  open  a  school — to  have  it 
certified,  and  then  to  apply  ror  the  removal  of  five  or  six  boys  from 
some  long  established  school — Saltley,Kingswood,StQke»  Newcastle, 
or  Hardwicke,  and  by  sending  his  masters  to  train  at  that  school  for  a 
month  previous,  he  will  begin  with  a  master  and  boys  used  to  each 
other  and  working  well  together. — The  old  school  will  no  donbt«take 
a  proportion  of  wild  elephants  (say  half  the  number)  in  exchange  for 
the  SIX  tame  ones.-.ana  a  great  advantage  will  be  gained  by  both 
parties.  N.B.  The  6s,  a  week  will  be  transferred  to  the  new  school 
with  each  boy." 

These  opinions  are  fully  supported  by  experience ;  and  the 
admirable  effect  produced  by  these  ^'  tame  elephants"  is  well 
shewn,  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Archibald  Prentice,  of  Maaches- 
ter,  and  printed  in  the  £ecord  of  the  17tii  unmber  of  The 
Irish  Qoarterly  Rkview. 

In  Ireland,  no  movement  has  yet  commenced,  as  we  wait  the 
passing  of  some  such  enactment  as  that,  the  draft  of  which  we 
printed,  and  explained  in  our  la»t  number  ;*  but  during  the 
quarter  the  method  of  support  of  our  prisons  has  been  most 
ably  brought  before  the  country  by  the  editor  of  lie  Tip- 
perary  Free  FreM,  and  so  well  has  this  topic  been  treated  by 
him,  that  at  the  Summer  Assizes  of  the  South  Biding  at 
Tipperary,  an  address  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  support  of 
the  Editor's  ar^ments,  was  signed  by  the*grand  jurors  assem- 
bled. The  chief  of  these  '•  leaders,"  and  the  petition,  we 
here  insert : — 

*  See  No.  18,  p.  420to  429.  Art  **  Boformatory  Schools  for  Ireland.** 
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Important  to  Rate-payers-^CoUnty  Prisims — Hints  for  Grand  Jurors. 

We  have  received  some  letters  touching  a  matter  interesting  to 
the  public,  namely — ^the  transference  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
County  Prisons  from  the  shoulders  of  the  Rate-payers  to  the  conso- 
lidated Fund,  and  we  hare  been  asked  to  re- publish  an  article  on  the 
subject,  which  appeared  In  this  journal  some  three  weeks  since. 
With  this  request  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  complying,  and  we 
accordingly  append  the  remarks  referred  to : — 

"  At  toe  present  moment  when  the  pressure  of  taxation  is  felt  by 
every  one  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant,  it  may  not  be  inopportutie  to 
direct  attention  to  one  item,  which,  we  believe»  it  will  be  agreed  upon 
should  be  liquidated  from  imperial  resources,  and  not  assessed  upon 
the  rate-paymg  community  of  the  various  counties  of  Ireland.  We 
allude  to  the  expenditure*  for  the  maintenance  of  County  Prisons, 
whicn  is  a  considerable  item,  and  which  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fmid,  as  is  done  in  England.  That  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  cost  incurred  in  those  institutions,  we  may  mentiMi 
that  last  year  the  Grand  Juries  at  the  Spring  and  Summer  Assises 
presented  a  sum  of  £4,365  7s.  6d.  for  the  Clonmel  Gaol  alone ;  and 
we  are  not  above  the  mark  when  we  say  that  the  prisons  at  Clonmel 
and  Nenagh  cost  the  county  annually  no  less  than  about  seven 
thousand  pounds. 

We  do  not  mean  in  discnssing  this  question  to  impute  to  the 
Boards  of  Superintendence  any  extravagance  in  ezpenditurey  or  to 
the  offidals  any  remissness  in  curtailing  the  outlay.  6n  the  contrary, 
we  believe  there  are  few  public  institutions  better  managed  than  the 
Clonmel  Gaol,  under  the  direction  of  its  respected  Governor  and  its 
efficient  local  Inspector ;  but  what  we  contend  for  is  this,  that  of 
right  the  cost  of  County  Prisons  should  be  borne  by  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  and  that  we  are  entitled  to  ask  from  the  Government  that 
this  charge  should  be  transferred  to  it  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
Bate-payers.  This  step,  it  is  well  known,  was  about  being  taken  by 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  acknowledged  that  in  this  respect 
Ireland  had  a  claim  upon  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  but  circumstances 
interfered  to  prevent  it ;  in  place  of  the  County  Prisons,  another 
item  of  taxation  was  substituted,  and  since  then  no  attempt  ha^  been 
made  to  procure  an  alteration  of  the  system,  under  which.  Grand 
Juries  every  year  assess  the  cost  of  management  and  maintenanoe. 

If,  during  the  administration  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  the  justice  of 
this  olaim  was  admitted^  how  much  stronger  has  it  since  become  ? 
Then,  if  Ireland  asked  aught  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  she  was 
tauntingly  upbridded  with  the  difference  in  the  taxation  of  the  two 
countries,  and  threatened  with  the  infliction  of  an  income  tax  ;  now, 
the  taunt  no  longer  applies,  sioce^  unfortunately,  we  have  been  saddled 
with  a  double  income  tax,  and  that  at  a  period  when  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  country  rendered  it  less  able  to  endure  the  extra  burthen 
placed  upon  its  resources.  But  this  imposition  gives  us  a  claim 
which  we  should  not  be  slow  to  assert ;  and  if  we  are  forced  to  pay 
additional  taxes,  in  order  that  we  should  be  further  assimilated  with 
our  more  wealthy  English  neighbours,  we  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  share  equally  the  advantages  as  the  disadvantages  of  such 
assimilation. 
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Within  a  rerj  few  days  the  Onnd  hxmn  will  be  called  iipoa  to 
assemble  in  every  county  for  the  discbarge  of  fiscal  bosineas ;  and 
we  allude  to  thie  matter  thus  early,  in  order  tiiat  some  member 
thereof  may  be  prefMured  to  bring  before  them  a  memorial  to  govern  < 
ment  to  effect  the  change  we  have  to*day  advocated-"^  chai^  wbiob 
we  think  ^e  Ministry  should  not  hesitate  to  adopt,  and  which  would 
be  productive  of  considerable  benefita  to  the  rate-payers  of  the 
country." 

As  the  Qrand  Jury  are  now  sittii^  we  trust  some  of  its  memben 
will  bring  forward  a  memorial  to  Farliament  in  reference  to  this 

Suestion.  We  submit  that  this  is  a  matter  demanding  their  imme- 
iate  attention,  and  worthy  of  being  coojidered  with  care  and  deli- 
beration.  Much  blame  has  been  from  time  to  time  cast  upon  the 
Grand  Jury  system ;  and  in  truth,  the  Jurors  evince  but  little  anxiety 
to  improve  it»  being  for  the  most  part  content  with  getting  through 
the  fiscal  business,  and  finding  bilk  for  the  Grown,  sSdom  earing  to 
look  beyond  the  discharge  of  those  duties  of  ordinary  routine.  There 
ace  many  topics  of  importance  which  would  form  legitimate  grounds 
for  deliberation  and  for  action,  of  which  that  briefly  discuacod  in  the 
above  article,  is  by  no  means  Uie  least  important, 

COUNTY   TAXATZOK. 

We  alluded  to  a  matter  of  vesy  considerable  importance  to  the 
Taz-parers  of  this  country,  in  a  late  number  of  this  Joomal,  namely 
—the  placing  of  the  sustainment  of  the  Prisons  and  Lunatic  Asylums 
of  Ireland  on  the  Consolidated  Fnnd,  as  they  are  supported  in*Eng. 
land»  instead  of  levying,  through  the  medioa  of  Oounty  Bates,  the 
very  large  amount  necessary  for  such  purpoee.  The  m)nstioey  as 
well  as  hardship  of  this  latter  mode  of  exaction  was  so  apparent  to 
8ir  Robert  Peel,  that  it  is  said  that  great  statesman  was  determined 
to  use  all  legitimate  means  to  render  imperial  resources  sabservtent 
to  an  object  partaking  so  largely  of  an  imperial  character.  In  the 
expectation  that  the  present  €k>verntnent  maybe  actuated  bjthe 
same  laudable  desire  to  extend  equal  justice  to  her  Majesty's  Irish 
subjects,  a  memorial  was  submitted  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  this  Biding 
of  the  County,  at  last  Assises,  by  Alderman  Hackett,  J.  P.,  which 
we  had  the  satisfaction  to  state  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and 
being  signed  by  the  Foreman,  was  transmitted  at  the  request  of  the 
Qrand  Jury,  by  Alderman  H.  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  has  since 
been  duly  acknowledged.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  Govern* 
ment  may  not  be  fully  aware  of  the  enormous  amount  levied,  year 
after  year,  on  the  hard* working  farmer,  and  the  industrious,  strog* 
gling  shopkeeper,  for  what  is  denominated  Coitmtt  Bate.  We 
wish  very  much  that  some  active  member' of  the  Senate  would  move 
for  returns  of  the  amoont  of  Gonnty  Cess  in  three  of  the  principal 
counties  of  each  province  in  Ireland  for  the  last  seven  years.  The 
result  of  such  a  motion,  more  especially  if  accompanied  by  Poor. 
Rate  returns  for  a  similar  period,  would  most  satisfactorily  demon- 
strate  to  the  public  mind  or  England,  ample  ^onnds  for  the  conces- 
sions now  required,  and  which,  notwithstanding,  were  denied  some 
years  since,  becanse  Ireland  was  not  then  under  the  Income  Tax. 
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That  objection  was  Bince  most  nnfortanately  retnovedy  and  there  doea 
not  appear  to  be  any  remunms'  impediment  to  a  measure  already  in 
operation  in  Englandt  and  which  there»  can  be  no  donbt,  will  have 
the  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  people  of  this  country.  There  is  a 
question  we  don't  care  to  discuss,  calculated  as  it  is  to  widen  the 
differences  and  weaken  the  efforts  of  subjects  of  the  realm— we 
mean  the  ineouality  in  the  administration  of  the  law«  and  the  law 
itself,  in  England  and  Ireland.^-.The '  obvious  policy  of  a  wise  ad- 
ministration  must  be  to  make  such  differences  ^*  small  by  degrees 
and  beaatiiuU^  less  ;"  and  the  confidence  we  have  in  the  good  in  ten* 
tions  and  straightforward  honesty  of  the  gifted  nobleman  now  at  the 
bead  of  the  Irish  Executive,  leads  us  to  cherish  the  well  grounded 
hope  that  the  object  of  the  memorial  of  the  Grand  Jury  to  his 
Excellency,  in  which  men  of  all  grades  and  politics  fully  concur,  will 
receive  the  most  favourable  consideration. 

The  following  are  copies  of  the  memorialy  and  the  Under  Secre- 
tary's acknowledgment  of  it : 

To  Bis  Excellency  the  Earl  of  CarUtle,  Lord  Lieuienani  of  Ireland* 
May  it  please  your  Excellency, 

We,  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  South  Biding  of  the  County  Tipperary, 
assembled  at  Summer  Assizes,  1855,  respectfully,  but  firmly,  call  on 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  through  your  Excellency,  to  take  into 
their  serious  consideration  the  pressure  of  Taxation  which  bears  so 
heavily  on  the  Ratepayers  of  this  country,  and  as  a  means  of  light- 
ening that  burthen,  we  would  earnestly  urge  the  assimilation  of  the 
law  which  places  the  expense  of  the  sustainment  of  Prisons  and  Lunatio 
Asylums  in  England  on  the  Consolidated  Fund ;  a  measure  of  equal 
justice  which  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  call  for,  in  respect  to  Ireland, 
beinff  as  it  is  placed  under  tne  heavy  infliction  of  the  Income  Tax. 
We  respectfully  ask  your  Excellency  to  convey  those  views  to  the 
Government,  and  to  support  by  your  Excellency's  powerful  advocacy 
the  object  of  the  application. 

(Sipied) 
For  Self  and  Fellow-Jurors, 

Stbpbbn  Moobe, 
Foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  South  Biding 
of  the  County  Tipperary. 

Clonmel,  Summer  Assizes,  July  ^Oth,  1855. 

Dublin  Castle,  21st  July,  1855. 

Sir — I  am  directed  bv  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  the  memorial  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  South  Riding  of 
the  County  Tipperary,  praying  that  the  expense  of  the  sustainment 
of  Prisons  and  Lunatic  Asylums  may  be  placed  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  transmitted  in  your  note  of  the  20th  instant. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Thomas  A.  Labcom, 
Alderman  Hackett,  J.  P.,  Clonmel. 

Erench  pbilanthropistsj  always  active,  resolved  that  the 
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gaihcring  of  men  from  all  natioits,  which  the  Exhibition  drew 
to  Parifiy  should  not  pass  without  some  effort  being  made  to 
render  the  occasion  ufleftii  to  humanity.  Accordingly  the 
following  circular  was,  early  last  April,  issued  : — 

PABiOk  ]elerinmi,l«HL 

/  t  t 

KBumoir  xvnsirATKnrAU  vm  oiuxxtib.   ssgbstaxijlt  scb  ss  cammLLft^r-attKiii;  49 

A  PAxn.  voxA.— us  unntas  vov  AvnuvcBin  sxbobt  xmnxn. 

Ia  Sod^te^  d'Eoonomie  charitable  «  era  tronrer  dans  rKspoaitioii  xxnlTerfelle,  qui  n 
•^oarrlr  k  Parla,  one  occasion  &TaraNe  de  r^imtr  et  do  mettre  en  nppovt  let  kanuiMt  ugA 
ont  le  plus  oontribod  k  ddveUmier  Teaprit  de  prtf  voyanoe  et  de  charitd.  Elle  apena6  qa'et 
lea  prtaat  d*apporter  k  cetta  rennton,  aoos  fenne  de  mdmolna  o«  de  rappocti^  det  doea- 
menta  poaitUb  anr  lea  inatitutlona  et  lea  (EuTTea  de  leora  paja,  €0^  obtieDdralt  on  ezp«P$ 
oomplet  de  oe  qoi  a  dtd  eaaayd  ponr  prdtenir  et  aoolager  la  mia^  et  feralt  ainal  prodter 
chaqae  nation  de  rezpdrienoe  de  toutea. 

Poor  aAfeeindra  oe  bat  al  dmtnenuiMnt  otile,  eUe  oompte  anr  TotrebienT^Bant  oooooTm 
Elle  a  done  d*honnenr  de  voos  fnylter  )i  aaalater  aax  a^ancea  de  la  Reanion  intenudonile, 
qoi  a'oaTrlront  k  Paris  le  19  Jolllet  prochain,  et  aenmt  accompagiifaB  de  vlaltoa  aoz  diat* 
Uaaonepta  de  btmfaiaanoe  pabllqae  et  Ubre.  EUe  iroaa  demande  eu  mSiiw  teaopa  na  ti>> 
Tail  sar  I'enseniDie  oa  sur  qaelquea— onca  des  iostitations  de  la  rille  qae  toob  baUtet. 

Permettea-nooa  d'eqidrer  qae  yoaa  ne  lot  reftiaerea  pas  ee  trlbut  de  tOs  londferei  ct  de 
TOtre  cbaritd. 

Agrfea,  Moaaiear,  I'teaoraace  de  notre  haate  conaiddratloo. 

Lea  Secr^tairea.  La  Pr&dda&t  da  Coaitt€  d^oHiniaiUoa. 

H.  BETTENCOURT}  VIOOICTE  DE  XELUST. 

AKRTi^  CUEVALIEB. 

No«A.  Poor  lea  renaetgaementa  relatift  k  la  Rennton  ititeraationale,  a^adibeaaer  k  M. 
C.  F.  Ain>LBT,  Ian  dea xnembrea da Comltd,  rae Madame,  40, k ParfSi  lea  loadl, mexcredi 
et  fendredl,  de  neof  hearea  It  mldi. 

On  poarra  obtenlr.  k  la  mtaie  adreiae.  dea  renaelgnement^  anr  lea  vai^U  propose  daai 
le  Programme  de  la  Sooldt^  des  Arta^  de  Londi^ 
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umaMAtiovAia,  aua  Juca  atrr&aa  wt  vimtiumwA  OBAafrAaua  d*  i.a  vbam^ 

HJl.  Marbeaa.  Grftebea. 

Cochin  Aalles 

WcImL  Eoolea. 

Le  vleomte  de  eennenla.  Oavrolrs. 

Le  eomte  de  LambeL  Patronage  dn  MfprentU  9t  4e$  Jetintt  swerfcttf. 

Le  vlcomte  Anatole  Lemerder.  Enfimta-tronrds,  orphellns  oa  abandonnds 

Demeta.  Colonlea  agrioolea. 

Amdded  Thajer.  Caiaiea  d  dpargne,  calasea  et  peoaioDa  de  retzalte. 

Alexia  ObeTalier.  Soddtdi  de  seooora  mataela. 

Le  prinoB  de  Cbalaia-Perigord.  llonta-de-Pidtd,  Instttntiona  de  prtL 

AacUgaime.  LdgialaUon  onrzlftre. 

V6e.  L^ement,  noaixitore  et  hygiene  des  oarrlers. . 

Adolpbe  Baaden.  RdMototres  et  foumeaoB  dcenomlqneS. 

Le  dac  d'  Date.  1  JUbUotbkqaes^  CeiDcka  et  Sooldtda  d'eavria*. 

Albert  Da  Boys.  /  <Euvret  et  utBtitutions  en  /u^fur  dea  o^rien  et  itet 

1^  boron  de  MontreoIL  pauxfrtt  dee  eampagneai 

Leguyt  Xmigraiiona. 

Mai  tin-Doisy.  U6pitaaz  et  hospioea. 

Mahal.  Seooora  It  domicile. 

Defaa.  Aveugles  et  soords-maets. 

Jates  de  Lemarqad.  Patronage  des  Jeonesddtenoaet  des  Jeunealibdr^ 
Marbeaa.                              . 

Martin  JOoisy.  >  Extinctloa  de  la  mendldtd. 

Cochin.  ' 

Le  comte  P.  de  Champi«ny.  Soddtdde  Sal&i>Tlnoent  da  Paol. 
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L'abM  Mullois.  i      Inatttationi  et  (EuTres  de  cbaritd  priv^e. 

iT^iJ^mkt^l^.'     I^«W.tlon»ta»lr.hUch.ri«priT<e. 
Anatole  de  Stfgnr.  Congr^tfons  ron^es  an  aerrtoe  des  panTTM. 

Le  noomte  de  Melon.  Examen  dea  pubUcaUoni  firangaiaes  sor  I'tomomio 

charitable. 


L'abW  Hue.  Des  InaUtutioiis  de  charttrf  en  Chine. 

Bettencoart.  (Eayres  de  charity  dans  la  Terre  -Saint6> 

Etc,  etc. 

TonoMlnvmixpanitroiitavut  I'onwtara  de  la  iMmilon  Intamatloiiale,  dans  let 
Annalas  de  la  Charity  qui  en  ont  d^k  pablitf  plaiienn  dana  lean  liyralaona  da  Mara  et 
d'AfTlL 

The  following  papers  were  read,  and  published  in  Zes 
Jnnales  de  la  Charite  for  June  and  July  : — * 

Des  Institutions  de  charite  dans  les  campagnes,  par  M.  le  baron  de 

Montreuil. 
Du  logement,  de  la  nourriture  et  de  rhygidne  des  ouvrier8,par  M.V^e. 
Da  patronage   des   jeunes  ditenus  et  des  jennes  lib§res«  par  M. 

Jules  de  Lamarque. 
De  la  Oharit§  dans  la  Terre-Sainte,  par  M.  Henri  Bettencourt. 
Quelquea  observations  au  sujet  du  Rapport  de  M.  de  Watteville  sor 

les  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance,  par  M.  le  oomte  de  Lyonne. 
Soci^te  d'Economie  charitable.     Traraux  pr^paratoires  du  Comite 

pour  la  Reunion  internationale  (suite  et  fin.) 
De  rinterdiction  de  la  Mendicite  en  France,  par  M.  F.  Marbeau. 
Des  SocietSs  de  Secours  mutuels  en  France,  par  M.  Albert  du  Boys. 
Des  Gercleset  Soci^tSsd'Ouvriers,  et  des  Bibfioth^ues  aleur  usage, 

par  M.  le  due  d'Uz^s. 

We  insert  at  length,  the  paper  of  M.  de  Lamarque,  on  those 
admirable  institutions.  Patronage  Societies,  and  regret  that 
owing  to  the  late  period  at  which  we  received  the  Annates 
we  are  unable  to  present  an  English  version ;  we  beg  the  at- 
tention of  all  readers  to  this  paper,  as  it  is  devoted  to  a  sub- 
ject which  has  been  warmly  commended  by  Lord  Brougliam, 
by  Miss  Carpenter,  by  Mr.  Becorder  Hill,  and  by  Mr.  Ilobert 
Hall:— 

Patronage  des  Jeunes  Detenus  et  des  Jeunes  Liheres* 

Le  gouvernement  et  la  bienfaisance  priv6e  n'ont  pas  attendu,  pour 
^tendre  leur  soUicitude  sur  les  jeunes  libSr^s,  que  la  loi  du  5  aoQt 
1850  les  eikt  places  sous  le  patronage  de  I'Etat.  La  creation  de  la 
premiere  8ociete  de  patronage  remonte  a  Tannee  1822,  et  d6s  1847, 
le  ministre  de  I'intirieur,  par  Tinterm^diaire  de  ses  nombreux  agents 

*  This  admirable  work  is  published  monthly  at  Rue  Cassette,  29, 
Paris,  and  is  sold  in  London  by  Burns  and  Lambert ;  it  costs,  supplied 
out  of  France,  16  francs  per  annum  :  and  wiU  not  be  supplied  tor  a 
shorter  period  than  a  year,  commencing  with  the  first  of  January, 
B 
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et  des  municipaHtls,  prenait  des  inftpttnations  rar  Ut  eondttHe  des 
jeunes  lib^r^s  &nx  Kens  de  lenr  residence,  afin  de  cimslater  lei 
r^sultats  de  I'instmction  morale  et  profeasionnelle  gti'tfo  avuent  rt^ 
dans  les  maisons  de  correction.  Enfin  lea  directenrs  de  ces  tob* 
lissetnents  ont  aassi  exerc^  une  sorte  de  patronage  en  i^xxttpaatde 
placer  comme  ouvriers  ou  domestiqtres  qnelques^nns  de  ce«  enCnti 
qu*ils  avaient  6lev§8 ;  et  ils  ont  recueiHi  sur  le  sort  des  antres  des 
renseignements  qui  ne  manquent  pas  dIntSret. 

Nous  allous  examiner  rapidement  ces  trois  ino4e  de  patimuigfyCt 
en  exposer  leS  rSsuItats. 

Le  nombre  des  jeunes  detenus  qtii  sortent  annnellenent  dct 
etablissements  d'education  correctionnelle  est  assez  consid^rai4«:  iU 
§te  de  1162,  en  1852,  sans  compter  les  «a1lmts' qui  avaleni  ^te 
enferni^s  par  ?oie  de  correction  paternellew  '  On  eoMpi^eiid  dli  too 
combien  il  serait  utile  de  consolider  f  existeziee  des  c^avres  qti 
s*occupent  de  ces  enfants,  et  d*en  organiser  de  tiouvelies. 

Le  ^oravemement  a  saisi  le  conseil  d'Etat  d'uo  projet  d»  fegleDMot 
d'administration  publique  aui  permettra  sans  doute  de  tirer  parU 
des  trois  sjstemes  qm  font  1  object  de  oe  travail. 
1 — SocicUs  de  patronage, 

Ces  soditSs  out  6ti  jusqu'^  present  peu  nomhrameg, 

Les  phis  importantes  se  trouvent  dane  nos  grands,  centres  de 

Eopnlation  ^  Paris,  A  Lyon,  ft  Strasbonrg^  d  Rouen,  k  Toulouse^  etc 
i^espace  nous  manque  pour  nous  ocouper  s^par^ioent  de  cbacuoe  de 
ces  institntions.  Novs  nous  bornerons  i  parler  de  celle  que  dirige 
d  Paris,  M.  Berenger  (de  la  Drdme).  Cette  cBuvre,  qui  asenide 
module  A  d'autres  soci6td«  anal<^<ie6}  a  ite  fondee  en  1^»  i 
Tinstigation  de  M.  Ch.  Lucas,  qui  a  eu  I'bonaeur  de  provoqver  la 
oration  de  plusieura  institutions  de  patronage.  Les  statuU  fureot 
redig^  par  un  bureau  auquel  se  joignir^nt  pluaieurs  membres  de 
rCEnvre  qui,  comme  leur  digne  president*  M,  Birenger  (de  la 
Drftnie),  ocoupicnt  pomr  la  plupart  des  fK^^tons  cooakierabies  dani  le 
mofide  offieiel. 

La  Society  place  en  apprentissage  ou  en  candition  les  enfanU 
sortis  des  nuisons  d'education  correctionnelle  k  Texpiration  du  temps 
de  leur  detention ;  et  les  jeunes  detenus  que  radministration,  en 
r^mpense  de  leur  bonae  oonduitey  meit  proriaoirement  len  Uberte» 
afin  de  constater  quels  progrds  ils  ont  faits  dans  la  voie  du  bien. 
Ces  en&nts  sont  replaces  sous  la  main  de  I'autorite,  lorsque  cette 
§prenv«  ne  leur  est  point  favorable.  Les  premiers  sont  appeles 
Ubergs  d^finitifs,  les  aeoonds  liber^  provisoires.  La  Societe  s'^t 
propose  pour  but  de  donner  It  sea  pupilles  les  habitudes  d'une  tie 
honnete  et  Jaborieusei  et  par  siute  de  prevenir  les  ricidLves.  ^ 

Les  membres  qui  la  composent  sont  devises  en  souscriptenrSf 
patrons  et  donateurs,  sans  aucune  limitation  de  nombre^  ce  qui 
permet  d*etendre,  antant  qiae  possible,  le  cercle  de  son  action.  Le 
souscripteur  est  seulentent  teou  de  versar  la  somme  qu'il  a  promise. 
On  acquiert  le  titre  de  donateur  eo  ofFraot  a  la  Societe^  tous  les  aos, 
une  somme  de  100  fr.  au  mains.  Lea  patrons  ont  la  tache  la  plus 
difficile,  parce  qu'ils  s'oeeupent  dli'ectement  du  placement  des  jeuoes 
lib^res. 
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Le  patronage  <|ure  troU  ans.  La  Soci^t^  refoit  dans  un  asile 
tout  j«une  Uh6i4  qui,  pendant  ce  temps,  vient  k  manquer  d'ouvrage^ 
ou  &  tomber  malade.  Get  ajsile  plarg  sous  le  eontr51e  imm^diat  de 
Tagent  gin^ral,  M.  de  Grellet-Wammjr,  Lomme  d'nn  devouement 
inalterable,  est  situS  rue  Mest^res,  n.  9.  On  y  dit  la  messe  tous  les 
dtiuancbes  &  un  autel  place  dans  la  salle  des  reunions. 

La  8oci6t^  est  dirigee  par  un  bureau  assist^  d'un  conseil  d'ad- 
ininistration  et  aid§  de  trois  comites,  de  materiel  etde  finances,  de 
placement  et  d'enquete. 

Le  bureau,  compose  du  president,  du  vice-president,  du  secretaire 
^nhral  et  da  trSsorier,  est,  k  vrai  dire,  le  pouvoir  ex^cutif  de  la 
»ociet(. 

Le  eoDseil  d' Administration,  compost  de  douie  membres,  d^libere 
aur  toutes  les  matidres  qui  intiressent  I'oeuvre  et  qui  lui  sont  soumises 
par  le  bureau  ou  par  I'uu  des  membres  du  conseil.  Les  fonctions  du 
president  et  du  vice-president,  celles  du  secrStaare  general  et  du 
treaorier  ont  ete  soigneusement  dSfinies.  Les  trois  comltSs,  prgsidSs 
dMcuDpar  un  vice-president,  veillent  au  bon  emploi  des  finances  et 
du  material,  pourvoient  au  placement  des  enfants  apr^s  leur  libera- 
tion definitive  et  font  les  enquetes  destinies  k  edairer  I'Administra- 
tion  sur  I'opportunate  de  mettre  un  jeune  detenu  provisoirement  en 
liberie  d  titre  d'essai  et  de  recompense.  Eniln,  I'aasembiee  generale 
est  convoquee  une  fois  dans  I'annee  pour  entendre  le  compte  rendu 
des  travaux  de  la  SocietS,  et  tous  lee  six  mois  pour  entendre  les 
rapports  des  patrons  sur  les  enfants  confies  k  leurs  soins.  Dans  oes 
reunions,  Tasflemble  nomme  aux  places  de  conselllers  vaoantes  ;  ellc 
introduit  des  modifications  aux  statuts,  quand  il  y  a  lien ;  enfin,  elle 
distribue  des  recompenses  anx  patronnes  qui  le  meritent. 

Une  agence  salaree  est  chargee  soit  d'operer  les  recouvrements  et 
de  faire  k  mesnre,  chez  les  tresoriers,  le  versement  des  sommes 
revues,  soit  de  rediger  les  proces-verbanx,  de  tenir  les  registres,  de 
preparer  les  enquStes,  de  prendre  dee  renseignements  anpr^s  de 
r  Administratkm  superienre  et  de  foumir  aux  patrons  toutes  les 
indications  qui  leur  sont  necessaires  pour  Taccomplissement  de  leur 
mission.  L'a^ent  general  est  aussi  charge  de  lenr  aider  a  placer 
les  liberes,  k  debater  et  k  regler  aveo  les  chefed'ateliers  les  conditions 
du  placement,  et  mime  de  suppieer  momentamement  les  patrons 
absent  ou  malades.  Enfin,  11  est  tenu  de  constater  tons  lea  mois  la 
presence  de  cbaqtie  enfknt  au  lieu  indique  par  le  patron. 

La  8oeiete  a  traite  avec  divers  fbumisseurs  qut  lui  delivrent  tons 
les  objets  de  vestiaire  dont  elle  a  besoin  pour  habiller  les  liberes. 

Les  patrons  sont  admts,  avec  les  precautions  necessaires,  pour 
garantir  k  la  Societe  leur  morality.  Leurs  devoirs  ont  ete  traces 
dans  un  manuel  ad  hoc,  et  ils  tie  peuvent  patronner  plus  de  six  Hberes 
k  la  fois. 

Le  president  repi^ente  seul  la  Societe ;  11  correspond  avec  les 
ponvoirs  constitues,  et  e'est  k  ln$  que  doivent  Stre  remises  les 
demandes  que  les  patrons  ont  k  faire  aux  divers  fbnctionnaires 
publics  dans  Tinteret  de  TQEuvre. 

La  snrveillance  la  plus  active  est  exercee  sur  tous  les  Hberes,  et 
principalement  sur  ceux  qui,  etant  encore  sous  le  coup  de  I'article 
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66  du  Code  p6nal,  ont  tie  coD6ea  k  TCSuvre  par  voie  de  liberation 
provisoire.  Ces  derniers  ne  doivent  jamus  etre  perchis  de  vae  par  le 
patron,  et,  lorsqu'ils  se  montrent  paresseux  ou  d^sob^ssants  enrers 
leurs  maitres,  le  patron,  sanB  attendre  des  fails  plus  grayes,  est  teoo 
de  signaler  leur  ineonduite  au  president. 

Celui-ci  decide  avec  le  bureau  si  ces  faits  sont  de  nature  i 
provoquer  imroediatement  une  demande  de  reintegration.  Mm, 
lors  meme  que  cette  demande  aurait  ^tS  faite,  le  patron  n*est  dSgag^ 
de  ses  obligations  envers  son  pupille,  qu'autant  que  ce!ui-ci  a  hi 
reint^gre  en  vertu  d*une  decision  minist^rielle. 

Toutes  les  operations  de  la  Societe  sont  constaties  avec  le  plas 
grand  soin  sur  les  registres  tenus  par  I'agence.  Le  principal  est  an 
grand  livre  embrassant  A  la  fois  le  compte  moral  et  financier  de 
cbaque  enfant ;  on  y  consigne  aussi  exactement  que  possible  This- 
torique  de  sa  vie^  les  renseignements  recueillis  sur  sa  famille,  les 
progres  qu'il  a  fjuts  dans  Te  bien,  et  toutes  les  dgpenses  qall 
occasionne  a  la  Societe. 

Vient  ensuite  le  registre  g^n^ral  de  tous  les  membres  qm  la  eom- 
posent  k  un  titre  quelconque,  des  patrons,  donateurs  ou  souscripteurs, 
mdiquant  les  cotisations  d'chacun  d*eux,  et  contenant  une  colone 
par  ann^e,  destin^e  ^  mentionner  la  date  des  paieraents. 

Un  autre  registre  renferme  les  noms  de  tous  les  patrons  en 
exercice  et  ceux  des  enfants  qui  leur  sont  confi^s. 

Un  troisi^me  mdlque  le  mouvement,  par  entree  et  sortie,  da 
mobilier  appartenant  k  rCBuvre. 

Des  regiiitres  a  soucbe  constatent  la  recette  des  souscnptions,  les 
depenses  en  argent  et  les  fournitures  en  nature. 

Les  placements  a  la  caisse  d*§pargne  au  nom  des  enfants  et  les 
ret  raits  de  cette  caisse  sont  mentionnes  sur  deux  livres  particuliers. 

Un  autre  livre  tris-important  sert  k  faire  connaitre,  trois  mots  a 
Tavance,  les  jeunes  detenus  qui  doivent  sortir  des  maisons  d'^ducation 
correctionnelle  k  proximate  de  Paris,  et  les  noms  des  commissaires 
qui  seront  charg^  de  proclder  k  une  enquete  sur  la  conduSte  de  ces 
enfants ;  11  y  est,  en  outre,  fait  mention  de  Tacceptation  ou  da  refas 
du  patronage  par  le  liberes. 

Les  proces-verbaux  des  stances  du  conseil  d'Administratibn  da 
comite,  de  placement  et  des  reunions  s^mestrielles  sont  inscrits  sor 
autant  de  livres  s§par6s. 

Un  registre,  dans  lequel  est  copiSe  la  correspondance  avec  VAd- 
ministration,  le  parquet,  le  prefSt  de  police  et  autt^s  fonctfonnafres, 
enfin  plusieurs  registres  secondaires  completent  la  nomenclature  des 
livres  de  Tagence. 

On  voit,  par  ce  qui  pr^c^de,  avec  quel  soin  la  Societe  tientnote  de 
ses  op6rations  et  les  measures  qu'elle  prend  pour  en  assurer  fe8ucc§3. 
L'asile  de  la  rue  Mczi^res,  dont  la  creation  remonte  A  Pannee  1846, 
a  §tS  tres-utile  aux  jeunes  lib^^s,  surtout  dans  ces  temps  de  crise 
politique  et  commerciale  que  nous  venous  de  traverser.  Itfais  aussi 
il  a  occai<ionn§  k  I'CEuvre  de  notables  sacrifices  pour  son  appropria- 
tion et  pour  la  nonrriture  dea  enfants  qu*U  reateme.  Gea  sacriiiees 
ont  profits  excluaivemcnt  aux  jeunes  lib^r^s,  et  tandia  que  lean 
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depeoses  vor.t  en  augmentant,  leg  traitements  des  erop1oy6s(])  de 
I'ageace  restent  stationnaires^  bieo  que  Tasile  exige  de  la  part  de  ces 
derniers  un  surcroit  de  travail  et  d'assiduit^. 

Lea  ressources  de  la  Societe  se  composent  du  produit  des  oollectes 
que  les  jurys  font  a  son  profit,  de  subventions  aue  lui  accordent  le 
conseil  municipal  et  la  prefecture  de  la  Seine,  ae  rentes  qui  lui  ont 
^te  leguees,  du  montant  des  prix  de  journee  k  70  c.  que  lui  alloue  le 
ministre  de  Tinterieur  pour  I'entretien  des  liber^  provisoires,  etc. 

EUe  a  re9U,  en  outre,  £ur  les  fonds  de  oe  departement,  d  titre  de 
subventions  extraordinairesi  51,450  fr. 

£nfin  le  gouvemement,  pour  reconnaitre  les  services  qu'elle  a 
rendus,  lui  a  confer^  Texistence  legale  par  une  ordonnance  rojale  du 
9  juin  1843. 

Deputs  le  mois  de  mai  1833,  epoque  de  sa  fondation  jusqu'au  31 
decembre  1853,  la  Societe  a  patronne  2,155  enfants  (2).  liberes  pro- 
visoirement  ou  deBnitiveinent. 

252  ont  renonce  au  patronage,  124  ont  ete  abandonn^s  comme 
incorrigibles,  112  sont  deeedes ;  964  ont  cess^  d'etre  patronnes  A 
rexpiration  des  trois  annees ;  144  liberes  provisoires  ont  ete  reinte- 

§r^3  dans  des  maisons  de  correction,  506  sont  tombfcs  en  recidive, 
ont  88  avaient  appartenu  k  la  categoric  des  liberes  provisoires  ;  IC 
ont  ^t6  places  dans  des  hospices  comme  alienes ;  le  reate  a  disparu. 
Pendant  cette  p8riode  de  vmgt  annees,  la  Societe  a  fait  457,265  fr. 
55  c.  de  recettes;  ses  depenses  ont  ete  de  381,824  fr.  89  c.  Eile 
aviut  done  en  sa  nossession,  a  la  fin  de  1853,  75*440  fr.  66  c,  somme 
importante  qui  temoigne  de  la  bonne  administration  de  TCEuvre,  en 
meme  temps  que  de  Tutile  assistance  que  lui  ont  pretee  gouverne- 
ment  et  particuliers. 

Les  recettes  de  la  Societie  ont  ete  de  25,947  fr.  33  c.  en  1854. 
Les  depenses  se  sont  elevees  k  25,342  fr.  10  c«  pour  294  jeunes 
liberes  provisoires  et  definitifs,  Chaque  enfant  a  done  conte,  en 
moyenne,  environ  89  fr.  Dans  ce  chiffre,  on  a  fait  entrer  les  depen- 
ses de  toute  nature,  les  traitements  des  agents  de  Tasile,  et  une  somme 
de  3,371  fr.  10  c.  employee  en  frais  de  construction  et  de  reparation 
dans  Tetablissement  de  la  rue  Mezi^res. 

Sur  les  294  enfants  que  la  Societe  a  patronnes  en  1854, 65  se  sont 
tres-bien conduits ;  127  se  sont  bien  conduits;  24  ontlaissSadSsirer; 
13  ae  sont  mal  comportes ;  1  a  dispara ;  23  ont  renonc§  au  patronage 
apr^  J  avoir  6ie  plus  ou  moins  longtemps  soumis  ;  7  ont  ete  aban- 
donnes  comme  incorrigibles ;  10  ont  et^  rfeintegres  au  penitencier 
de  la  Bouquette ;  20  sont  tombes  en  recidive  :  4  sont  morts.  En 
dgduisant  du  cbiffre  total  294>  les  23  enfants  qui  ont  renonce  au 
patronage,  les  7  qui  ont  et8  abaudonnes  et  celui  qui  a  disparu,  il  reste 
263  jeunes  gens  dont  20  sont  tombes  en  recidive,  c*est-i-dire  7/60 
pour  Ofi.  Cette  proportion  ^tait  de  7^  pour  100  avant  I'etablisse. 
ment  de  la  SocietS. 

(1)  Ces  employes  sont:  un  affent  comptable  d  1,400  fr.,  ungreffier 
instituteur  a  900  fr«,  un  surveilTant  i  900  fr.,  un  agent  de  placement 
k  600  fr.,  une  femme  de  charge  i  300  fr.  ;  le  concierge  reyuit  360  fr 

(2)  Ces  enfants  sortalent  du  penitencier  cellulaire  de  la  Boquette. 
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Pendant  la  meme  annee  1854,  la  taoyenne  den  patronnes  cotithlsa 
Taslle  a  ete  de  14  par  jour,  et  celle  des  patronnes  nourris  dans  fEub- 
lissement,  de  17.  La  mojrenne  des  enfants  qui  ont  assist^  anx 
reunions  t«nues  a  Tasile  le  premier  dimanche  de  chaque  moii  a  ete 
de  80.    Get  chiffret  demontrent  Tutilite  de  eette  institution. 

II  y  a  Paria  ane  autre  Societe,  ires^digne  d'intSret,  qui  s'occnpe 
dtt  patronage  dea  jeunes  fiUes  da  departement  de  la  Seine,  d^tenaa 
Ub^rees  et  abandcmnees.  Fondee  par  madame  de  Lamartine  et  par 
madame  la  marquise  de  la  Orange,  nee  Caumont- la-Force,  eette 
Q^luvre,  depuia  l&il  jusqu*au  31  dScembre  1853,  a  Stendn  son  ac^on 
tor  178  jeunea  detenues :  102  ont  ete  placees  par  sea  soins ;  10  sont 
tomb^ea  en  recidive ;  66  ont  echappe  a  sa  surveillance.  Un  qoartier 
d*education  correctionnelle  est  annexe  a  cet  etablissement,  dans 
lequel  madame  la  marquise  de  la  Orange  s'efTorce  d'lntrodoire  toates 
lea  ameliorationa  que  lui  inspire  Televation  de  ses  sentiments  (1). 

La  Societe,  pour  le  patronage  des  jeunea  liberes  du  Rhone, 
merite  une  mention  ap^cialo  pour  avoir  easa^  e  de  prendre  sooi  sa 
tutelle  des  ^sujeta  appartenant  a  la  classe  malbeureusement  trop  nom- 
breuse  des  jeunes  gens  meodiants  ou  vagabonds,  qui,  bien  que  n*ajfant 
pas  ete  juges,  n*en  sont  pas  moina  un  fleau  pour  le  paja.  Le  dernier 
compte  rendu,  publiS  par  la  Societe  en  1847i  indique  que  de  1840  ii 
1646  elle  a  pris  soin  de  22  enfants  vicieux  non  juj^es.  16,  dont  les 
dispositions  morales  necessitaient  une  surveillance  incessante,ontete 
enrernies  au  refuge  d*0ullins  ;  on  a  place  les  six  autres  &i  appres- 
tiaiage  obez  dea  artisans.  8  de  ces  enfanta  se  sont  bien  conduits; 
8  autres  ont  souvent  fait  preuve  de  par  esse  ou  d'insoumission ;  3  root 
reatca  chez  leuns  maitres,  1  est  retoume  dans  sa  famille.  Ces  22 
enfants  ont  coftte  k  la  Societe  9,810  fr.  20  cent,  ou  445  fr.  91  cent, 
par  tete. 

Depuis  1836,  gpoqne  de  sa  fondation,  jusqu'au  31  dgoenbre  1858, 
la  Societe  des  jeunes  lib^rSs  du  Rhone  a  patronng  305  de  ces  eafkots. 
Elle  en  a  place  279»  et  26  ce  sont  engages.  Ces  deux  cat^gnriei  oDt 
fourni  68  r6cidives,  ce  qui  Itablit  entre  la  r^cidire  et  la  libkatioo 
une  proportion  d'environ  32  pour  cent. 

II. — Patronage  adminUtrative* 
Voici  comment  s'exerce  ce  patronage,  qui  a  6t6  institute  par  use 
decision  ministerielle  du  17  fevrier  1847.  Au  moment  oil  un  jeune 
libSre  sort  d*une  maison  de  correction,  le  Direoteur  de  ^etablis8^ 
ment  adresse  au  ministre  de  Tlnterieur  un  ri^pof  t  dans  leanel  sont 
indiques  les  dispositions  morales  et  religieuaea  de  Tenfant,  le  depre 
de  son  intelligence,  le  metier  qui  lui  a  ete  enseigne,  le  lieu  oil  il  a 
ddclar^  devoir  iixir  sa^residence.  Lea  prefets  sent  charges  de  trans* 
mettrc  un  resum^  de  ces  documents  aux  maires  dea  oommuoes  dans 
lesquelles  les  jeunes  Iib6r6s  ont  ^tabli  leiir  domicile,  et  cea  fonction- 
naires  ont  a  leur  tour  h  faire  connaitre  tous  lea  six  aioia  a  Tadminis- 
tration  sup6rieure  quels  sont  les  mceurs,  les  habitudes,  les  relations 
et  les  moyens  d*existence  de  ces  en&nta.    Les  mnnicipaliti^  recaeil- 

(1)  Madame  Leebcvalier,  inspec trice  g€nerale  des  prisons,  a  pris 
une  part  tr^a-actlve  aux  travaux  de  eette  Societe. 
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leqt  avec  le  plus,  grand  empressement  lea  renseign^m^its  qui  leur 
5ont  demanded.  Mais  un  patfon^e  qvA  a  seul^ment  pour  objet 
d'oWrver  les  actes  d'un  jeune  Hber^  sans  lut  venir  en  aide  auz 
epoques  de  chomage,  est  k  peu  pr^s  illusoire.  D*un  autre  G6te» 
comme  les  maires  se  mettent  ordlnairement  en  communication  avec 
les  liberes  par  rinterm^diaire  des  sergents  de  ville  ou  des  gardes 
cbampetres,  qui  n'apporteDt|  pas  danS  ces  relations  tons  les 
menageinents  peoessaires,  la  position  de  ces  enfants  est  bient6t  eon- 
nue ;  et  eeux  qui  les  emploYuent  s'empressent  de  les  renyoyer,  croy- 
aot  avoir  affaire  k  des  condamn^s  plac6s  sous  la  surveillance  de  la 
baute  police.  Des  instructioos  ont  8t6  addressees,  il  est  vrai,  aux 
prefets  dans  le  but  de  reirtedier  h  ces  graves  inconv6nients,  et  Ton  ne 
pouvait  faire  davantage  en  I'absence  o'une  loi  qui  permit  d'adopter 
des  meaures  plus  efficaces  ?  Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  voici  quels  ont  ^t6 
les  resultats  du  patronage  administratif  pendant  Tann^  1853.  Ijes 
maires  ont  recueilli  d^^  renseignements  sur  661  lib^^s,  dont  124 
jeunes  filles. 

197  gar90ns  et  68  61les  se  sont  soustraits  au  patronage  en  chan- 
geant  oe  re:»idence  et  en  cachant  le  lieu  de  leur  noaveau  domicile. 

Out  tenu  une  conduite 

satisfaisante,  304  gar^ ons  et  36  filles  ; 
douteuse,  97  garpons  et  12  filles ; 
mauvaise,        52  gar9ons  et    5  filles. 

49  gardens  et  3  filles  sont  tombes  en  r6cidive. 

II  y  a  eu  38  enrolements  dans  Tarmee  de  terre  et  dans  la  marine. 

La  recidive  (en  d6duisant  les  enfants  disparus)  a  et^  de  9  pour 
100  parmi  les  gar9ons  et  de  5  pour  100  parmi  les  filles. 

III. — Patronage  des  JEtabUsaementi. 

Att  moment  de  leur  sortie  des  etablissements  d'8ducation  correc- 
tionnelle,  les  jeunes  detenus  re9oivent,  des  vetements  convenables  et 
des  secours  de  route.  Les  directeurs  de  plusieurs  colonies  ont  sent! 
la  necessity  de  suivre  dans  la  vie  libre  ceux  de  ces  enfants  qui  etaient 
orphelins  ou  qui  n'auraient  pas  trouv€  au  sein  de  leur  famille  les  soins 
et  les  conseils  indispensables  pour  les  maintenir  dans  le  bonne  voie. 
Parmi  les  etablissements  qui  se  sont  occupes  avec  le  plus  de  fruit  de 
leurs  Hber^s,  nous  cuterons  la  colonie  de  Mettray^  la  maison  d'educa- 
tion  correctionnelle  de  Bordeaux  dirigea  par  M.  I'abbe  Buchou,  celle 
de  Marseille  fondle  par  M.  Tabb^  Fissiaux,  et  celle  di  Toulouse, 
dont  le  fondateur,  M«  Tabb^  Bart  bier,  a  organise  dans  cette  ville  une 
Societe  de  patronage. 

Depuis  1641  jusqu'au  31  d^cembre  1653,  la  colonie  de  Mettray  a 
pr8te  assistance  ^  953  liber  Is  sortis  de  son  sein :  18  se  sont  soustraits 
4  ce  bienveillant  controle ;  307  ont  ete  places  par  I'ctablissement ; 
157  ont  ete  engag^  dans  Tarm^e  ;  6  sont  restes  dans  TetabUssement 
eomme  employ S« ;  4  sont  attaches  a  des  corporations  religieuses;  61 
sont  entr^S  dans  la  marine ;  66  ont  ete  pria  par  le  recrutement  mill-r 
taire ;  231  B«mt  retourn^s  aupres  de  leurs  parents ;  103  sont  tombes 
en  recidive.  Deduction  faite  des  18  disparitions,  on  trouve  que  la 
recidive  a  et6  de  11  pour  100. 

Les  liberes  de  Mettray  qui  se  rendent  a  Paris  y  rejoivent  les  soins 
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de  I'agent  general,  M.  Paul  Verdier  qui  apporte  a  oette  sufH  de 
d^vouetnefit  une  abnegation  et  un  zcle  au-dessus  de  tout  eloge  (1). 

Lea  nombreux  ^tabiissetnents  conrentuels  anxquels  TEtat  confie 
des  jeunes  filles  d^teiues  conservent  dans  leurt  refUges  ctWen  qoi,  i 
I'epoque  de  leur  liberation,  se  trouvent  sans  fauiille  ou  sans  mo^eos 
d'eziatenoe.  Les  prindpauz  sont  la  solitude  de  Naaareth,  pr^ 
Montpelier  (2),  le  refuge  du  Dorat  daoa  la  Haute* Vienne,  le  courent 
du  Bon -Pasteur  d' Angers  et  lea  commutiautes  qui  en  dependent. 

Une  enquete  recente  a  port6  k  12^464  k  nombra  d«  jeunes  detemis 
des  deux  sexes  sortts  depuis  1637  jusq«'aa  31  dSeembre  18S3,  des 
^tablissements  d'education  correctionnelle  publics  et  priv^s.  Smr  ce 
nombre,  on  n*a  constate  que  528  rdcidives ;  mais  aussi  a-t-il  ete  im- 
possible de  savoir  ce  qu'etait  devenue  la  majeure  pirtie  de  ces  eofants 
qui  ont  derobe  leurs  traces  en  ohangeant  de  nom  on  de  residence, 
afin  de  commencer  une  nouvelle  vie»  ou  de  pert^v^rer  dans  Icurs 
anciennes  habitudes.  II  est  plus  que  probable  que  la  plupart  des 
gar9ons  auront  contribue  k  grosair  la  population  de  oos  etablisse- 
Dients  penitentiaires.  Quant  aux  jeunes  filles  le  sort  d«  beaucotip 
d'entre  elles  aura  ete  plus  funeate  et  plus  deplorable.  Bn  presence 
de  ces  faits,  est-il  besoin  de  denoontrer  la  necessity  d'tm  patrons^ 
obligatoirpy  k  la  fois  secourable  et  rdpresaif,  surtout  aprds  aroir 
signale  les  services  de  cette  institution  tout  ineompldte  qu'elleest 
encore. 

Jules  de  LAHAaQms, 

Documents  4  consvlter, 

Loi  des  13  juin«  3  juillet  et  5  aout  1850  sur  I'^doeatfien  et  le 
patronage  des  jeunes  lib^rSs. 

Statistique  des  [prisons  et  ^tablissemenU  penitentiaireB. 

Statistique  crimmelle. 

Etudes  sur  le  syst^me  p^nitentiaire  et  les  Scwiet^  de  patronage^ 
par  M,  B.  AlUer. 

Rapport  sur  un  projet  de  transportation^  etc«9  par  M«  Louis  Perrdt. 

Les  condamnes  liberes»  par  M.  A.-S»  Cerfberr. 

Fran9ois  Perrin  ou  epreuve  et  r^babilitatiou  d*un  liber^,  par  M. 
Leon  Vidal. 

Comptes  rendus  de  la  8oci^t4  de  patronage  de  Paris,  par  M. 
Berenger  de  la  Drome. 

Rapport  de  madame  de  Lanuirtine  sur  les  jeunes  filles  liber^s. 

Tableau  de  la  situation  morale  et  matSrielle  des  jeunes  detenu«) 
prr  M.  Bucquet. 

Comptes  rendus  de  la  Solitude  de  Naxaretb,  par  M.  Tabbd  Oonral. 

Our  good  friend,  Mr.  Thomson  of  Banchory,  who  is  well 
known  to  our  readers  as  the  author  of  Prevention  Better  ihm 
Cure,  and  also  as  Uie  chief  advocate  of  the  Aberdeen  Indus- 

(1)  M.  L.  Alcan  doit  etre  ^galement  cit6  comme  a'occupaat  du 
placement  des  iibSr^s  de  Met  tray. 

(2)  Voir  la  notice  que  nous  avons  consacrle  4  la  Solitude  de  Noza* 
reth  dans  les  Atmalee  du  1**^  novembre  1653. 


trial  Sohools,  has  kindly  forwarded  to  us  the  foUowing 
interesting  and  important  document,  which  reached  us  only  as 
we  were  going  to  press :— • 

Reformatory  for  Jvvenile  Offendern  at  Oldmill,  near  Aberdeen* 

*'  At  a  Public  Meeting,  held  within  the  Court-house  of  Aberdeen, 
on  Wednesday  the  18th  July,  1855,  with  reference  to  the  Establish- 
ment  of  a  Reformatory  for  Juvenile  Offenders,  at  Oldmill  near 
Aberdeen— On  the  motion  of  the  Lord  Provost  of  Aberdeen,  the 
Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Kintore  was  called  to  preside.  By  the 
request  of  his  Lordship,  the  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the 
Bey.  Dr.  Pirie  of  Marischal  Oollege. 

The  noble  Chairman  said,  the  object  of  the  meeting  had  been  so 
well  stated  in  the  valuable  report  which  had  appeared  in  the  news. 
papers,  that  it  was  not  his  purpose  in  presence  or  those  assembled  to 
detain  them  long  with  any  remarks  of  his  in  commencing  the 
proceedings.  He  thought  it  would  be  admitted  by  all  that  the  cause 
of  vouth  was  a  sacred  one.  When  they  looked  at  a  little  boy  or  girl, 
and  thought  what  that  boy  or  girl  by  the  commission  of  sin  or 
abstinence  from  it  might  become,  tney  must  feel  that  the  matter  was 
a  solemn  one*  All  of  them  who  were  paifents  endeavoured  in  the 
circle  of  their  own  homes,  bv  God's  grace,  •  to  train  up  their  children 
in  the  way  they  should  go,'  having  the  promise  that  *  when  they  were 
old  thev  would  not  depart  from  it.'  It  was  a  blessed  privilege  to  tell 
the  child  that  he  cannot  advance  one  step  in  the  divine  life  or  in  the 
path  of  duty  on  earth  without  looking  to  Jesus.  And  if  we  felt  so 
deep  an  interest  in  those  in  our  own  circle,  must  not  our  feelings  of 
charity  rise  towards  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  children  we  see 
cast  out  around  us  in  our  large  towns.  Was  he  wrong  in  thinking 
that  their  sympathies  were  not  confined  to  their  own  circle  ?  H^ 
was  sure  this  would  not  be  the  case.  Scotchmen  had  kind  hearts, 
he  knew  they  would  not  willingly  allow  their  brethren  to  perish. 
He  was  glad  to  see  so  many  gentlemen  here  to-day  to  testify  that 
they  at  least  wished  a  commencement  to  be  made  in  this  work* 
(cheers.)  In  your  principal  streets  you  may  not  find  any  of  those 
poor  outcast  children,  but  ^o  to  the  outlets,  to  your  closes,  and 
wynds,  and  ah  I  you  will  see  sights  there  that  must  make  the  christian 
znim's  heart  bleed.  How  has  all  this  vice  and  misery  accumulated  ? 
It  is  sin  that  has  made  these  children  so  low  in  the  scale  of  humanitj^ ; 
but  blessed  be  God,  though  we  are  sirtners,  there  are  feelings  withm 
us  which  impel  us  to  go  on  in  such  a  work  as  this.  We  will  go  on 
and  seek  to  place  these  childreu  in  that  state  of  life  which  iu  God's 
providence  they  might  be  fitted  for.  Was  it  by  recourse  to  police 
courts,  by  gaols,  by  enforcing  the  law  in  all  the  hardness  and  severity 
of  justice  that  they  would  do  this  ?  He  knew  they  would  not,  for  in 
this  age  blessed  mercy  as  well  as  justice  has  its  reign.  (Applause.) 
But  we  must  not  stop  with  merciful  feelinfi^s  and  allow  them  to 
evaporate  at  a  public  meeting;  this  would  be  mere  sentiment* 
Sentiment  we  repudiate.  What  we  want  is  practical  mercy  exerted 
in  its  proper  place.  They  must  all  be  aware  there  was  situated  near 
this  town,  by  the  liberality  of  an  individual  whom  we  cannot  forget-* 
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the  Ute  Dr.  W4tl-«4i  plac«  «iiiiaUe  for  oarr/ing  out  this  work,  aad 
set  up  in  order  that  this  object  might  be  practicalljF  atteD<i«i  to. 
Tbey  know  that  acting  upon  this  scheme  we  take  in  poor  children  to 
the  House  of  Refuge  in  Aberdeen,  abd  snatch  them  as  brands  from 
the  burning.     But  stopping  (lerc^  we  might  often  as  well  ha¥e  nothbg 
to  do  with  them.     We  must  not  allow  tbem  to  go  back  with  the  tide, 
for  if  they  return  to  those  homes  of  misery  and  rice^  say  whether 
they  could  be  benefited  iu  this  way?    Thev  would  at  once  say  Ko. 
There  was  a  scheme  to  draft  these  children  from  the  House  of 
Beiiiffe,  and  place  them  in  an  institution  which  might  be  called  m 
practical  language  a  model  house,  where  they  would  receive  notonlj 
mere  intellectual  instruction,  which  was  good  in  its  place,  but  one 
could  be  set  to  work  in  the  carpenter's  shop,  another  to  learn  the 
duties  of  a  sertant  within  doors,  each  according  to  his  abilitjf,  so  as 
to  carry  into  force  that  diTine  command — *  Whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  with  thy  mis^t.'    (cheers.)    He  was  sure  thej 
would  have  reason  to  thank  Goa  if  thev  pursued  the  work,  trustiog 
in  him — doing  it  as  a  duty  to  these  children — as  due  to  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Watt...-as  a  public  duty  of  the  citizens  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  he 
»aid  it  with  reverence,  it  was  their  boondea  duty  to  he  up  and  doing, 
as  a  small  token  of  their  love  and  gratitude  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
who  came  to  seek  and  save  those  who  were  lost.     (Applause.)    Ai 
Christians  they  should  love  as  He  had  loved,  and  try  to  do  something 
for  his  cause.    He  knew  they  would  not  stop  with  this  Dublic 
meeting*  tbat  would  be  like  the  risiqg  of  tiie  river  again  to  subside. 
Let  them  imitate  the  river  in  its  course,  and  sail  down  with  the  tide 
in  this  boat  of  humanity.     Let  them  use  the  means  at  their  comnumd, 
aad  they  would  find  many  of  these  children  turning  useftil  members 
and  ornaments  to  society.     He  had  been  speaking  to  his  friend  Su* 
J.   Dalrymple,  who  had  suggested  sending  the  bojs  to  our  nsvy. 
He  (the  Chairman)  apnroved  of  this,  and  trusted  many  oCthem  would 
take  their  places  with  nonour  in  both  the  navy  and  army,  as  well  as 
in  other  stations  of  life,  for  it  was  not  rank  nor  wealthy  but  the  2est 
with  which  work  was  gone  into  that  made  them  fit  to  act  well  their 
part  in  life.     We  must  not  stop  with  a  commencement^  butgo  on  and 
on,  so  that  generation  after  generation  will  thank  God  tbat  we  have 
been  enabled  to  set  this  Institution  agoipg.    His  Lordship  concluded 
by  commending  the  Institution  to  the  prayerful  consideration  of  the 
meeting,  urging  all, to  take  a  practical  mterest  in  it  bv  beooming  not 
on\y  subscribers,  but  visitors,  and  aiding  it  on  to  the  highest  point  of 
usefulness.    (Loud  cheersj 

Sir  J.  D.  H.  Elphinstone  moved — '  I.  That  this  meeting  concur- 
ring  in  the  report  of  the  Directors  of  the  House  of  industry  and 
Berate,  recognises  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  Beformatory  at 
Oldmill  as  a  measure  deeply  affecting  the  best  interests  of  society, 
and  one  which  ought  to  receive  the  co-operation  of  this  and  the 
adjoining  counties.' — He  entirely  agreed  in  tiie  sentinveots  expressed 
in  this  resolution.  Without  going  over  facts  relating  to  this  proposed 
Institntion  which  were  already  completely  before  the  inhabttants  of 
Aberdeen,  it  was  impossible  'to  pass  the  resohition  without  stating 
that  he  fully  concurred  in  the   very  great  importance  to  society  of 
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ReformatofieB,  and  tbe  great  adrantage  which  the  Beformatoi7  at 
Oldmill,  carried  oat  in  a  practical  and  judicioos  manner,  was  likely 
to  confer  npon  the  inhabitants  of  this  city.     He  had  for  lone  doubted 
Trhether  it  was  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  justice  that  a  child  should 
be  sentenced  to  punishment  fsr  erimek  when  it  had  not,  by  moral 
instruction,  been  taught  to  know  right  from  wrong,  and  that  feeling 
was  beco Aittg  more  universal,  and  Mice  reformatory  institutions  had 
originated.     From  communications  he  had  seen  from  Mr.  Baker^-« 
iViend  of  his  who,  with  the  assistance  of  a  neighbour,  had  established 
a  Yerr  interesting  Reformatory  on  his  property  near  Giouoester — 
fbunmn^  upon  his  (Mr.  B^)  experience,  together  with  that  of  the 
Industrial  Schools  here--4ie  (Sir  James)  was  clearly  of  opinion  that 
these  schools  should  be  established,  not  only  ito  every  town  and  con- 
siderable community,  but  that  they  should  not  be  left  entirely  to 
eleemosynary  aid,  for  their  fhnds  should  be  supplemented  by  the 
country,  in  order  to  the  carrying  out  their  object  in  the  most  efficient 
manner.    They  had  abundant  proof  in  the  report  of  evidence  taken 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  of  gfr«at 
reine  to  all  taking  an  interest  in  this  question,  of  the  expediency  of 
such  Reformatory  Sphools.    In  setting  tbe  School  a^mg,  it  was 
necessary  first  to  erect  a  suitable  buildmg.   This  buUdmg  should  be 
in  the  plainest  style^a  mere  sh^l,  leaving  as  much  as  possible  for 
the  Inmates  to  perform.     This  was  granted  by  everybody  who  had 
taken  an  interest  in  the  matter.    Agun,  to  begin  wUh  too  many 
children  was  an  error.    Though  they  might  have  ae  many  as  100 
boys  in  schools  Mly  formed,  the  nuclei  should  be  small.    In  the 
outset,  it  seemed  ten  were  as  many  as  coald  be  overtaken.    These 
should  be  all  about  one  age,  and  should  be  broiwht  completely 
under  control  before  their  number  was  increased.     With  respect  to 
the  professions  which  it  was  most  desirable  to  turn  their  attention  to, 
as  respects  the  Reformatory  at  CMdmill,  they  would  be  in  such  a 
position  as  fow  would  possess.    The  extent  of  land  would  allow  them 
not  onlv  to  experiment,  but  practically  to  educate  the  boys  In  many 
professions  in  which  labour  was  in  great  demand,  for  instance,  garden- 
ing  and  ftu-ming,  and,  what  he  would  particularly  recommend-^the 
management  a?  sheep,  whiob  qnaliiied  boys  for  readily  obtaining 
situations  of  trust  in  New  South  Wales.    With  regard  to  his  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  bovs  entering  the  navy,  to  which  his  iiobl«  friend  m 
the  Chair  bad  alluded,  he  remembered  beins^  on  board  the  Victory, 
the  commander  of  which  was  a  friend  of  his  own,  some  yeara  ago, 
and  on  board  that  vessel  were  several  boys,  who  had  been  sent  from 
the  Industrial  School  at  Edinburgh,  and  he  was  told  they  were  the 
best  boys  on  board  the  ship.    Certainly  they  were  the  strongest  and 
best-lookiuff  boys.     When  he  went  there  the^  were  prosecuting  their 
studies  with  the  navid  instructor,  and  decidedly  in  advance  of  any 
boys  on  board  the  ship.     He  had  the  curiosity  to  enquire  about  the 
boys  a  f^w  tears  af^er,   and  found  that  In  every  ship  they  had  gone 
on  board  they  received  the  best  character,  and  were  likely  to  turn 
out  first-rate  seamen.    The  education  they  received  on  board  men- 
of-war,  to  each  of  which  a  naval  instructor  was  attached,  was  such 
as  fittcNd  them  fbr  being  mates  of  mercfaaotmen,  to  keep  aceottutsy  &o^ 
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and  tlie  treattnent  wa«  in  every  respect  good.  Keying  this  in'Hew, 
he  thought  it  would  oot  be  a  bad  thing  to  devote' Hfew  of  them  to 
the  navy.  (Cheers.)  He  would  not  go  fVirther  rrtto  the  subject,  is 
he  was  happy  to  see  Mr.  Thomson  present,  who  wduU  seeood  the 
resolution,  and  whose  information  on  the  matter  before  the  meeting 
was  probably  more  extensite  than  that  of  any  otie  here.  Sir  Barnes 
concluded  by  expressing  his  conviction  that  the  resolution  w<mM  be 
adopted  unanimouslv  by  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Banchory  seconded  the  resolstton.    He  fbfiy 
concurred  in  the  remarks  of  his  Lordship^  as  well  as  in  the  practical 
remarlcs  of  Sir  James ;  and  he  trusted  the  result  of  this  meeting 
would  be  effectually  to  establish  a  Beformatorj  at  Oldmill,    Sacn 
an  institution  must  have  several  objects  In  view.     They  are  to  be 
considered  as  places  of  repentance  for  delinquents,  as  places  for 
training  them   to  useful  lives,   as  places    generally   speakmg,  of 
reformation.       The  meeting  was    aware  that    criminals    were  a 
peculiar  class  of  our  people.  ^  There  were  very  few  crimes,  indeed, 
committed  by  what  he  might  call  casual  offenders :  the  great  bdk  is 
committed  by  persons  who  are  trained  to  crime  as  a  regular  trade  or 
profession,  bv  which  they  gain  their  means  of  auppori;  and  all  the 
experience  of^ those  criminals  themselves  is  that  that  service  is  a  hard 
service.     Pursued  for  a  series  of  years,  they  find  a  life  of  crime  a 
life  of  sorrow  and  misery.    Perpetually  watched  by  the  officers  of 
the  law,  and  consequently  exposed  to  trial  and  pcmishment,  tbej 
generally  come  to  find,  after  a  term  of  years,  that  on  every  account 
it  would  be  better  for  them  to  abandon  a  life  of  crime,  and  turn  to  a 
life  of  honesty.    At  this  stage  they  were  ready  for  our  Reformatories, 
jmd  on  this  opportunity  we  mean  to  act    When  tixe  criminal  is  at 
last  thoroughly  convinced  that,  for  his  own  sake,  he  is  living  a  foolish 
as  well  as  criminal  life,  then  is  the  time  for  such  an  institution  to 
open  its  doors,  and  invite  him  to  commence  a  new  life     It  may 
appear  to  some  a  hopeless  thing  to  reform  a  practised  tiiief.    We 
know  how  crime  added  to  crime  hardens  the  heart  and  sears  the 
conscience  ;  but  we  know  also,  and  should  realize  it  in  our  daily  ex- 
perience, that  the  greatest  criminals  may  be  reformed — ^that  eren 
the  greatest  sinner  may  be  converted.    It  is  not  man's  work,  bat 
God  emploTS  human  instrumentality  to  eflfbct  his  end.    His  grace  can 
change  the  heart  of  the  chief  of  sinners.  The  best  of  men,  those  who 
know  their  own  hearts,  wilt  be  most  willing  to  look  on  the  crimioal 
as  one  who  may  be  amended,  and  would  be  the  last  to  say  to  their 
fellow-man,  you  are  so  wicked  that  there  cannot  be  hope  for  joo. 
Thus,  then,  looking  at  the  question  in  this  light  would  lead  as  to 
hope  for  success  in  such  efforts  as  the  present.    Consider  how  those 
parties  are  treated  in  prison-    He  greatly  admired  otn*  system  of 
pnson  discipline,  which  he  believed  to  be  nearly  as  good  as  it  cdald 
oe  made.     Hut  there  are  inherent  defects  in  it  which  prevent  it  from 
exerting  a  reformatory  influence  on  criminals.     When  you  get  a 
prisoner  within  the  four  walls  of  a  prison,  he  instantly  ceases  to  be  a 
responsible  a^ent.     He  is  living  under  strict  rules,  wisely  and  pro- 
dently  administered  by  governors,  chaplains,  and  warders.    He  has 
no  liberty  of  his  own,  but  must  conform  to  every  rule  of  the  prison ; 
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so  that,  while  he  remains  in  prison^  you  can  form  no  real  judgment 
whether  his  character  has  undei^one  any  change  or  not.  He  i$  little 
better  than  a  machine ;  he  almost  ceases  for  the  time  to  be  a  man, 
he  becomes  a  piece  of  clockwork.  He  muAt  rise  in  the  morning  at  a 
given  hour,  get  breakfast  and  dine  at  a  given  hour,  accomplish 
a  certua  amount  of  work,  devote  a  certain  part  of  his  time  to  read* 
ing  and  writing ;  and  all  this  is  done  under  such  a  system  of  neces- 
sary  constraint,  that  you  cannot  judge  of  his  moral  character. 
Doubtless,  much  good  is  done  in  prisons  by  the  instruction  given^  and 
by  the  hahits  of  industry  acquired  ;  but  still  no  governor,  or  chaplain, 
or  any  one  who  has  had  experience  of  prisons,  will  form  a  very  sure 
conclusion  of  what  a  man's  character  is  by  his  behaviour  in  prison. 
Many  of  these  criminals  earnestly  wish  to  reform,  but  what  opportu 
nity  have  they  to  do  so?  What  encouragement  do  they  receive? 
How  are  they  treated  on  quitting  the  prison,  after  all  the  expensive 
care  bestowed  on  them  while  within  its  walls  ?  The  laws — the. 
public— make  absolutely  no  provision,  no  preparation  to  enable  them 
to  become  honest  citizens  ;  and  ^et  the  occasional  instances  in  which 
success  has  attended  the  Chnstian  exertions  of  a  wise  and  kind 
Gov^oior  04r  Chaplain,  to  provide  a  suitable  home  and  procure 
remunerative  labour*  pliunly  tell  us  what  we  ought  to  do*  liook  at 
a  prisoner  dismissed  from  gaol,  at  the  expiry  of  his  sentence.  He  is 
turned  into  the  street  without  character — without  means  of  subsia* 
tence — witheut  a  friend,  except,  as  too  often  happens,  he  be  met  at 
the  prison  door  by  old  companions  in  crime,  longing  to  lead  him 
back  to  his  former  habits.  His  relatives  disown  him — his  former 
masters  naturally  fear  to  employ  him — ^respectable  workmen  shun 
and  avoid  him — refuse  to  work  with  him-— ne  has  not  a  farthing  in 
his  pocket-— what  can  he  do?  He  has  the  miserable  choice*^to 
starve,  or  to  steal :  and  instead  of  wondering  that  so  many  return  to 
crime,  it  may  be  against  their  own  earnest  wishes,  the  wonder  rather 
is  that  there  even  should  be  one  who  does  not.  What  we  require, 
and  what  he  had  long  felt  we  wanted*  was  a  place  between  the  prison 
and  the  open  world  ;  a  place  where  the  criminal  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent his  own  ma8ter*~a  responsible  beix^g — but  yet  so  under  check 
and  control  and  encouragement  as  to  have  every  inducement  not  to 
break  out  into  his  former  habits  of  sin  and  crime,  and  such  was  the 
nature  of  the  institution  he  trusted  they  would  have  at  Oldmill. 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  in  Aberdeen  with  Industrial 
Schools.  Now  the  obiect  of  these  and  Beformatones  is  in  point  of 
fact  the  same.  The  obiect  of  Industrial  Schools  is  to  check  crime, 
by  preventing  children  Decoroing  criminals ;  that  of  the  Reformatory 
is  to  reclaim  those  who  have  become  criminals  and  are  acknowledged 
as  such.  When  they  first  set  up  Industrial  Schools  in  Aberdeen, 
they  had  no  examples  to  copy  by,  and  no  othet  schools  from  which 
they  could  get  information  or  advice ;  and  those  who  were  engaged 
in  carrying  them  on,  had  just  to  tru^t  to  sound  religious  principle 
and  good  common  sense  in  their  direction.  But  with  regard  to 
Reformatories  the  matter  is  differept.  Of  late  years  not  a  few  had 
been  established.  He  would  allude  fo  two  of  the  best  conducted 
and  most  useful — he  presumed  the  Institution  at  Oldmill  would  be 


aomewhat  like  a  eombiiNitWn  of  bolW  Firtt  tl»a  CqIodU}  Tnisiqg 
IiMtitution»  QMT  WMtmiiMter  Abbej  in  London*  The  hiitorj  of 
that  Institution  confirmed  a  renwrk  mode  by  Sir  J.  Dalrjntple,  tW 
tliejr  ou^ht  not  to  begin  with  too  m|oy  «cnolar^  Mr»  Huh  om» 
mene^d  It  vitb  tvo  pofMlfi,  and  the  aeoond  day  one  of  those  ran  awaj, 
ao  that  in  point  of  fact  he  began  with  one  pupil.  He  applied  the 
only  treatment  that  oould  enaure  aueceaa^-thoroug^ly  Icind  and  &f- 
fectioBttte  treatmenU-to  the  yonng  persons  under  has  care ;  be  taught 
them  to  Icnov  that  be  loved  tbem»  that  hk  every  e^ertioa  «as  oolj 
intended  for  their  good-  His  Inatitation  rapidly  jnerfasedp  It  wai 
at  first  held  in  a  miserable  bnilding*  ao  vretobed  a«  to  be  a  fitting 
type  of  tbe  moral  condition  of  its  miserable  inmates.  Whan  be 
(Mr.  T.)  sav  it  firsts  there  were  twenty  or  thirty  pnpila;  now  there 
are  at  all  times  at  least  one  hundred  in  a  very  neat  boildiog,  Tbe 
great  prinoinle  Mr.  N,  applies  in  teaching,  is  to  show  the  pupils  that 
be  loves  and  places  oonfidence  in  them»  and  it  is  only  thus  that  jou 
can  expect  any  good  from  them*  In  this  institution  a  test  is  applisd 
to  see  whether  they  wbh  to  reform  or  not.  Auv  person  seeking 
adffliBsion<'*4he  more  criminal  he  may  have  been  oefor^  the  more 
welcome  he  is  made — must  consent  to  live  *  fortnight  on  bread  aad 
water,  a leep  on  tbe  bare  floor*  and  remain  in  a  room  by  himself,  hav- 
ing Qo  commonicatioa  with  any  of  the  other  inmatea.  If  he  tta&d 
this  test^-^a  pretty  severe  one^t  is  then  supposed  that  he  is  sincere 
in  his  desire  for  amendment*  and  he  is  admitted  and  set  to  worktsad 
tratned  to  some  of  the  varioiis  industrial  employments  taught  in  the 
school* 

In  tiliia  particular  scho<d»  the  greater  part  were  traioed  with  a 
view  of  being  sent  to  tbe  Coloniea*-hence  its  name.  Now  what  had 
been  the  result.  Bv  tbe  fourth  annuai  report*  when  it  had  been  five 
yean  in  exiatenoe-**he  found  that  257  persons  had  left  the  institutiooi 
and  the  Managers  had  been  able  to  keep  sight  of  every  one  uf  them 
^n  this  oountrv,  America^  and  Australia*  And  of  the  257»  S56 
were  known  to  no  living  reepeqtable^  useful,  and  honourable  lives, 
(Cheers.)  One  man  only*  and  he  remained  in  thia  country,  had  falleo 
into  idleness  and  vice  through  drink.  Kever,  he  believed,  had  a 
moral  experiment  succeeded  petter ;  and  to  show  the  progress  of 
opinion  that  had  taken  plaoe  in  r^ard  to  the  institution,  Mr.  Kash, 
when  he  commenced  with  his  two  pupils*  was  wholly  unknown. 
Gradually  the  institutbn  grew  and  attracted  public  notice,  and 
received  the  valuable  support  end  energetic  superintendence  of  Lord 
Ashley,  now  Earl  SheAesbury,  Kow  it  is  one  of  the  best  known 
institutions  in  London,  and  oocupies  a  good  share  of  attention  in 
Farliamentarv  speeohea  and  blue  book»»  Mkd  htd  been  coj^  ib  many 
places  throughout  the  country. 

The  other  institution  to  which  he  had  referred  was  at  RedhiU^ 
partly  supported  at  the  public  expends.  There  was  a  farm  of  150 
acrea,  and  from  100  to  200  boys,  part  of  them  under  sentences*  and 
the  others  sent  by  narents  or  guardians  who  paid  their  hoard.  Their 
treatment  was  similar  to  that  of  the  inmates  of  the  institution  already 
spoken  of,  and  they  were  well  employed  on  the  farm.  The  farm  is 
surrounded  only  by  a  slight  fences  and  there  i«  nothing  to  prevent 
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them  escaping  except  the  knowledge  tlMt  they  will  not  be  admitted 
again ;  yet  there  have  been  only  two  or  three  attempts  at  escape* 
One  pleasant  feature  of  these  institutions  is  the  honest  pride  thein- 
mates  thems^v&s  taXce  in  them.     One  or  two  cases  of  thefts,  by 
inmates,  had  taken  place  in  the  Reformatory,  and  the  thieves  had 
absconded.     The  others  had  their  pride  aroused -^they  were  indig" 
nant  at  the  crimcy  and  spared  no  exertion  till  the  culprits  were 
brought  to  trial  and  convicted  ;  thus  showing  that,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months*  perhaps  *  few  weeksy  the  inmates  had  thoroughly 
learned  to  appreciate  the  instruction  they  received,  and  that  they 
were  not  ungrateful  to  those  who  had  shown  kindness  to  them.    It 
was  unnecessary  for  him  farther  to  detain  the  meeting,  after  what 
had  been  so  well  stated  by  the  noble  Cbairman  and  Sir  James. 
^Your  Lordship  has  stated/  oontinued  Mr.  T.,  *that  you  take  a 
deep  interest  in  the  object  of  this  meeting.    If  I  am  not  mistakeuj 
you  appear  for  the  first  time  presiding  over  a  meeting  of  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  Aberdeen.    I  rejoice  you  have  chosen  for  your  first  appear- 
ance so  important  an  occasion.     (Cheers.)    I  trust  you  will  often 
favor  us  with  your  presence  to  see  how  the  institution  is  progressing, 
and  I  hope  you  will  never  have  reason  to  regret  that  you  have  been 
so  far  the  means  of  setting  it  agoing.'    1  beseech  the  meeting  not  to 
dela^-.-4elaT  is  dangerous.    I  can  never  forget  an  incident  in  con  • 
'  nection  with  the  Colonial  Truning  Institution^     A  young  man, 
twenty  years  oif  agCi  applied  tlier^  for  admission,  and  could  not  be 
admitted  for  want  of  voom.     He  applied  a  second  time>  and  was  told, 
truly,  that  he  coukl  only  be  admitted  by  some  of  the  others  being 
turned  out.    He  went  away,  and  fell  among  his  old  associates,  ana, 
in  six  weeks  thereafter,  he  died  on  the  scaffold  a  convicted  murderer ; 
and  among  the  last  words  he  uttered  to  the  Clergyman  in  attendance 
on  him  were—'  O,  Sir,  if  I  had  been  admitted  into  the  Reformatory, 
I  would  not  have  been  here  this  day.*    I  say,  then,  do  not  delay  in 
carrying  forward  this  Institution.      Remember,  there  is  'joy  in 
heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and 
nine  just  persons  who  need  no  repentance.'    (Applause.) 

Sheriff  Watson  moved — II.  that  the  following  gentlemen  be  named 
a  Committee  to  procure  subscriptions*  and  aid  the  Directors  of  the 
House  of  ReAifi^e  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  in  view  : 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  kintore*  Sir  Jamas  D.  H.  Elphinstone, 
Bart,  Alexander  Thomson,  Esq.  of  Banchonr,  Alex.  Wallace 
Chalmer^s,  ^sq.,  Qovemor  of  Prisons,  Thomas  Todd*  Esq.,  Manu- 
feusturer,  Frederick  Holland,  Esq.,  Manufacturer,  John  Blaikie^Esq. 
of  Craigiebuckler, — Mr.  Tbohsom  of  Banchory,  Convener.  After 
the  excdlent  addresses  they  had  heard,  it  was  unnecessary  to  detain 
the  meeting  at  any  length,  but  he  would  just  add  a  word  or  two  in 
corroboration.  Allusion  had  been  made  tu  the  establishment  of 
Industrial  Schools.  The  sole  ol^ect  of  these,  as  thev  all  knew»  was  to 
prevent  young  children,  who  were  uncared  fbr,  fallinc'  into  crime. 
No  Sooner  were  the^  established,  than  they  felt  that  uiey  had  pro- 
ceeded but  one  step  in  the  right  direction.  They  all  knew  that  the 
parents  were  poor,  and  man^  of  them  dissolute ;  and  though  they 
could  prevent  the  children  falhng  inrto  crime  for  a  few  years  or  months, 
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^et  when  they  left  these ^  tchoolft  for  emplojment,  still  jomg  snd 
ignoranty  they  fell  back  into  the  associations  that  surrounded  their 
own  homes,  for  they  were  never  separated  altogether  from  tbese_ 
they  fall  into  bad  habits,  and  soon  forget,  or  rather  are  unable  to  csrry 
out.  the  instruction  they  received  at  school^  and  become  criminal!. 
We  have  only  one  way  of  doing  with  criminals,  and  he  agreed  it  was 
unjust  to  treat  as  a  criminal  a  poor  child  who  has  been  kept  in  igno- 
rance. The  magistrate  has  no  other  treatment  to  give,  he  must  pnn- 
ish  the  child  either  bv  imprisonment  or  by  stripes :  a  few  stripes  can 
have  little  effect,  and  a  few  days'  imprisonment  less,  and  the  result  is, 
that  the  child  is  sent  from  the  whipping-post  or  the  prison,  having  no 
course  to  pursue  but  that  of  sin  ana  error.  A  life  of  crime  ensues, 
which  ends  in  transportation.  It  had  always  been  felt  as  a  great 
want,  in  this  and  every  larg^  town,  that  there  was  no  Beformatorj 
Institution,  where  a  child  who  has  been  convicted  of  crime  could  be 
received.  The  Industrial  school  is  closed  against  such  a  one,  and  be 
has  no  help  but  pursue  a  course  of  crime*  This  Institution  contem- 
plates the  care  and  treatment  of  the  person  who  has  been  subjected  to 
punishment,  and  he  trusted  many  children  who  had  fallen  into  bad 
nabits,  and  who,  although  they  had  been  for  years  known  to  be  fol- 
lowing  dishonest  courses,  had  never  been  brought  to  trial,  would  alio 
be  sent — there  were  many  such,  as  was  well  known  to  the  police,  and 
nothing  should  prevent  them  behiff  sent,  as  well  as  those  who  had  been 
convicted.  All  the  want  was  funds.  Allusion  had  been  made  to 
Dr.  Watt's  liberality — ^it  was  in  consequence  of  his  munificent  dona- 
tion  of  £3,000  that  the  Reformatory  School  had  been  suggested. 
And  he  hoped,  as  we  had  begun  the  first  Industrial  School  here,  ve 
should  begin  the  first  Reformatory,  for,  although  Dr.  Guthrie  had 
raised  considerable  funds,  they  had  no  land  at  Edinburgh,  whereas 
we  have  fifty  to  sixty  acres  within  three  miles  of  Aberdeen.  What 
was  mainly  wanted  was  a  suitable  building,  erected  at  the  cheapest 
possible  rate— as  Dr.  Watt  had  directed,  with  not  one  shilling  ex- 
pended on  ornament  They  had  plans  of  a  very  plain  kind  for  a  shell 
of  a  building,  to  be  completed  by  the  workmen  as  it  was  occupied ; 
still  a  considerable  sum  was  required,  and  he  trusted  there  would  be 
no  delay  in  this  Committee  taking  steps,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Directors  of  the  House  of  Refuge.  The  House  of  Refuge  had  been 
commenced  with  £1,000  from  Dr.  Watt ;  this  sum  had  also  been 
increased  to  £2,000,  and  the  Institution  had  now  been  conducted  for 
many  years  with  efficiency.  The  Industrial  Schools  had  started 
without  much  money,  and  have  been  successful.  This  should  en- 
courage them  in  their  present  endeavour — still,  if  money  was  needed 
in  commencing  any  institution,  it  was  in  commencing  such  an  Insti- 
tution as  that  proposed  at  Oldmill.    (Applause. } 

F.  Holland,  Esq.,  manufacturer,  seconded  the  resolution.  He 
claimed  the  privilege  of  a  seconder  in  being  brief,  but,  in  one  or  two 
words,  would  state  that  he  felt  deeply  the  importance  of  such  an 
institution  as  that  contemplated  by  the  meeting.  In  his  (Mr.  H.'s) 
pOMtion  he  had  been  able  to  give  employment  to  many  hundreds, 
most  of  them  being  entered  at  the  earliest  age  at  which  they  were 
capable  of  it ;  and  he  had  well  observed  the  results  of  both  idleness 
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and  industry.  Uf^on  this  he  founded  his  opinion  that,  in  effect- 
ing a  practical  reformation  in  the  habits  of  many,  the  proposed 
institution  would  be  second  to  none  in  the  kingdom.  He  trusted  the 
good  which  would  thus  be  accomplished  would  shortly  be  seen. 
Aberdeen  enjoyed  a  reputation  from  her  Ragged  or  Industrial 
Schools,  and,  judging  from  the  manner  in  which  these  schools  had 
been  supported  and  managed,  he  hoped  the  Institution  they  were 
met  to  maugurate  would  add  to  that  reputation,  and  would  not 
only  be  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind,  but  would  constitute  a  model  to 
others.  He  thought  there  was  an  appropriateness  in  commencing 
such  an  undertaking  in  the  Oourt-House,  for  it  was  here  that  tiae 
worst  efBeots  of  idleness  were  often  seen.  He  trusted  we  should 
soon  see  a  lighter  calendar  of  offences,  and  a  diminution  of 
crime,  remlting  in  a  large  measure  from  the  working  of  the  Institu- 
tion they  were  met  to  set  agoing.     (Applause.) 

The  resolutions  having  been  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Lord  PaorosT  said,  a  very  pleasing  duty  now  devolved  on 
him,  and  one  which,  he  was  well  aware,  would  be  heartily  responded 
to  by  every  person  who  heard  him.  They  must  all  feel  indebted  to 
the  noble  Earl  for  cominj^  here  to-day,  and  for  his  able  advocacy  of 
the  Institution,  the  establishment  of  which  we  are  all  so  anxious  for. 
He  trusted  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  appointed  a  Committee,  to 
act  along  with  the  Directors  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  would  enter 
immediately  upon  their  labours,  and  he  felt  well  convinced  they 
would  meet  with  a  cordial  reception,  not  merely  from  the  inhabitant's 
of  Aberdeen,  but  that,  throughout  the  country,  subscriptions  would 
be  liberal  After  what  had  been  so  well  said  as  to  the  establishment 
of  a  Reformatory,  and  so  warmly  received  by  this  numerous  meeting, 
he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  one  word  ;  but  he  now  asked 
the  meeting  to  express  their  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  noble  Earl  for 
bis  kindness  in  presiding  here  to-day,  and  for  the  excellent  manner 
in  which  he  had  conducted  the  business  of  the  meeting.  (Loud 
cheers.) 

The  noble  Chairman  acknowledged  the  compliment.  He  felt 
beside  such  men  as  Sheriff  Watson,  Mr.  Thomson,  and  Sir  James, 
as  a  beginner  in  this  cause,  and  wished  the  meeting  to  regard  him 
as  such.  He  earnestly  trusted  that  the  Institution  would  be  the 
means  of  doing  such  good,  that  many  who  might  be  brought  under 
|ts  influence  would  have  reason  to  thank  6ud  for  its  establishment* 

KINTORE,  Chairman. 

The  following  is  the  report  referred  to  by  the  noble  Chairman  :— 

REPORT  to  the  Dirkctors  of  the  Aberdjsbit   House   of 
Imdustrt  and  Rbtdoe,  by  a  Committee  of  their  number 
appointed  to  take  steps  for  carrying  into  effect  the  Indus- 
trial and  Reformatory  objects  of  the  Institution, 
At  the  last  annual  Meeting  of  Subscribers  to  the  Aberdeen  House 
of  Industry  and  Refuge,  held  12th  September,  1854,  the  foUowmg 
resolution  was  adopted,  consequent  on  a  report  then  presented  by 
the  I)irectors,namely  :  *  That  this  Meeting  earnestly  recommend  to 
the  Directors  now  appointed  to  take  immediate  and  active  steps,  by 
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tbemBelves  or  committees  of  their  niimber»  for  oarrying  into  effect 
the  Industrial  and  Reformatory  objects  of  the  Instttntion,  as  pobted 
at  in  the  report  now  read  to  the  meeting.' 

Acting  on  this  resolution,  the  Directors  appointed  a  Gominittee 
of  their  number  to  consider  and  report  on  this  important  subject, 
and  the  following  statement  is  now  submitted  by  that  Committee  ^~ 

1.  The  Aberdeen  House  of  Befbge  was  established  in  1836,  u  a 
shelter  for  the  dettUuU,  but  chiefly  *  for  the  relief  and  instmctioQ  of 
those  young  persons  who,  from  tne  carelessness  or  loss  of  parentSi 
were  left  to  wander  without  a  g^de  and  without  a  home,  exposed  to 
every  temptation,  and  too  often  to  the  commission  of  crime.'  One 
of  its  chief  promoters  was  the  late  Dr.  Watt,  of  Aberdeen,  formerlj 
of  Old  Deer,  whose  donation  of  a  thousand  guineas,  speedilj  follow- 
ed by  contributions  from  the  pubho  to  a  liyrge  amount,  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Institution. 

2.  Dr.  Watt's  object  from  the  first  was  the  industrial  trsiniiqc  of 
the  young,  and  following  out  that  object,  he  acauired,  and  gifted 
to  the  Institution  in  1839,  the  lands  of  Oldmill,  situated  in  the 
yidnitr  of  Aberdeen— -providing  in  his  deed  of  conveyance,  that 
the  pnncipal  establishment  of  the  Institution  should  be  transferred 
to  Oldmill,  under  the  designation  of  the  House  of  Industry  and 
Befuge ;  that  the  inmates  should  be  employed  in  suitable  labour ; 
that  industry  and  frugality  should  be  the  leading  features  of  the 
Institution ;  that  the  younger  inmates  should  be  trained  for  ser- 
▼ants  in  the  colonies,  and  a  spirit  of  emigration  fostered  among 
them;  and  that  the  necessary  buildings  on  the  property  should  be 
constructed  on  a  plan  to  admit  of  enlargement  for  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  inmates  at  the  least  possible  expense ;  not  ose 
shillinfl^  being  expended  in  ornament. 

3.  For  want  of  means  to  build  at  Oldmill,  the  Directors  of  the 
House  of  Befuge  were  unable  to  take  immediate  steps  for  its  exten- 
sion in  the  way  contemplated  by  Dr.  Watt,  but  keeping  in  view  the 
primary  object  of  the  Institution  in  regard  to  the  industrial  training 
of  the  young,  they  sanctioned,  in  connection  with  it,  the  first  expe- 
riment of  an  Industrial  Feeding  School-,  projected  in  1841  bj  their 
Vice-President,  Mr.  Sheriff  Watson,  and  noticed  in  the  House  Be^ 
port  for  that  year  as  follows : — '  In  connection  with  the  House  of 
Industry  andxlefuffe,  the  Committee  have  much  pleasure  in  calling 
the  attention  of  their  fellow-citizens  to  the  Aberdeen  School  of 
Industry,  now  in  operation  in  Chronicle  Lane.  The  object  of  the 
School  IS  to  reclaim  to  habits  of  industry,  and  for  that  end  to  pro- 
vide work  for  those  yaorant  boys  who  infest  the  streets  of  the  citj, 
occupied  in  begg^g  and  stealing.  The  School  is  supported  by  funds 
raised  for  its  own  peculiar  object;  but  in  its  operation  it  is  supple- 
mental to  the  House  of  Industry  and  Befuge — the  boys  of  which 
work  alon^  with  the  School  inmates  in  Chronicle  Lane,  while  both 
classes  of  inmates  are  fed  at  the  Befuge,  and  the  School  inmstes 
g^  home  at  night  to  their  parents.' 

4.  It  was  this  Industrial  Feeding  School,  thus  opened  (and  still 
existing)  in  connection  with  the  House  of  Befuge,  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  those  other  Lidustrial  Schools  in  Aberdeen  t^i 
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el8ewh«re>  the  soccess  of  whidi»  as  a  means  of  reaching  and  ameli- 
orating the  condition  of  neglected  and  destitute  youth,  has  been 
universally  admitted.  But  while  such  Schools  have  doubtless  ao- 
oomplished  much,  and  have  certainly  had  the  merit  of  leading  public 
attention  to  the  true  principle  on  which  that  class  of  society  oug^t 
to  be  treated*  it  became  evident,  after  ten  years'  experience^  that  a 
farther  element  was  still  wanting  for  their  perfect  success — namely, 
compulsory  attendance  under  legislative  enactment ;  and,  accord- 
ingly* in  furtherance  of  that  object,  a  conference  of  gentlanen, 
competent  to  deal  with  the  question,  and  convened  from  ScotUmd 
and  England,  was  held  at  Birmingham,  in  December,  1851,  at  which 
resolutions  were  adopted  of  the  tollowinff  import  ;-— 

(K)  That  the  means  at  present  available  for  the  reformation  of 
the  juvenile  *  perishing  and  dangerous  classes'  of  society  had  proved 
inadequate  to  check  the  spread  of  juvenile  delinquency,  partly  for 
want  of  proper  Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools,  and  partly  for 
want  of  compulsorv  attendance. 

(2.)  That  for  those  children  who  had  not  yet  become  amenable 
to  law,  but  who,  from  the  vice,  n^lect,  or  poverty  of  their  parents, 
were  inadmissable  into  the  existing  day  schools,  the  establishment  of 
'  Free  Day  Schools,'  uded  by  government  educational  grants,  was 
highly  desirable. 

(3.)  That  for  those  children  who  had  subjected  themselves  to  police 
interference  by  vagrancy,  mendicancy,  or  petty  infringements  of  the 
law,  legislative  enactments  were  urgently  required  in  order  to  aid  or 
establish  industrial  Feeding  Schools,  at  which  the  attendance  of  such 
children  should  be  enforced  by  Magistrates,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Parish  or  some  public  fund»  with  relief  against  parents. 

(4.)  That  legislative  enactments  were  also  required  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Correctional  and  Reformatory  schools  for  those  children 
who  had  been  convicted  of  such  crimes  or  offences  as  involved  dis- 
honesty, with  power  to  Mi^strates  to  commit  such  juvenile  offenders 
to  such  schools  instead  of  to  prison. 

5.  By  this  Conference,  public  attention  was  awakened  to  the  deep 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  several  Reformatory  schools  forthwith 
sprung  up  in  various  parts  of  England.  But  the  chief- result  of  it 
was  the  appointment,  m  May,  1852,  of  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Uommons  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  criminal  and 
destitute  children ;  the  investigations  of  which,  carried  over  two 
sessions  of  parliament,  and  reported  to  the  House  in  June,  1863, 
embodied  an  amount  of  information  and  evidence  which  left  little 
more  to  be  known  on  the  subject.  They  reported,  *  that  it  appears 
to  this  Committee  to  be  established  by  the  evidence,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  present  aggregate  of  crime  might  be  prevented*  and 
thousands  of  miserable  human  oeings,  who  have  before  them,  under 
our  present  system,  nothing  but  a  hopeless  career  of  wickedness  and 
vice,  might  be  converted  into  virtuous,  honest,  and  industrious 
citizens,  if  due  care  were  taken  to  rescue  destitute,  neglected*  and 
criminal  children  from  the  dangers  and  temptations  incident  to  their 
position.'  This  report  was  followed  up  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
into  parliament  for  establishing  reformatory  schools,  which   was 
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withdrawn,  owing  to  the  late  stag^  of  the  £e$sU>ny  but  on  a  dLstioct 
a&jurance  by  Government  that  the  subject  would  be  taken  up  and 
dealt  with  at  an  early  period. 

G.  To  promote  the  cause  thus  far  advanced,  another  Conference 
was  summoned,  and  held  at  Birmingham,  in  December,  1833,  at 
which  the  principles  of  reformatory  agency  and  the  legislative 
measures  necessary  for  their  successful  action,  were  reasserted  and 
discussed  ;  while,  about  the  same  time  a  meeting  not  less  important, 
was  held  at  Edinburgh,  to  consider  the  details  of  a  measure  deemed 
more  directly  applicable  to  reformatory  and  industrial  schools  in 
Scotland ;  the  result  of  all  which  reiterated  expressions  of  public 
opinion,  so  vigorously  and  earnestly  urged,  was  the  introdoctioo 
into  Parliament  uf  those  two  reformatory  measure^,  which,  in  August, 
]  854,  were  passed  into  law — the  one  a  Scotch  Act,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Uunlop,  titled,  *  An  Act  to  render  Reformatory  and  Industrie 
Schools  in  Scotland  more  available  for  the  benefit  of  Vagrant 
Children;'  the  other  a  British  Act,  introduced  by  Government, 
titled,  '  An  Act  for  the  better  Care  and  Reformation  of  Youthful 
Offenders  in  Great  Britain.' 

7.  By  the  Scotch  Act,  a  Magistrate  may  order  any  Vagrant  boy 
or  girl  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  found  begging,  or  having  no 
home  or  settled  place  of  abode,  or  proper  guardianship,  and  without 
lawful  or  visible  means  of  subsistence,  to  be  received  into  '  any 
Reformatory  School,  Industrial  School,  or  other  similar  Institution, 
whether  established  by  a  parochial  board  or  by  an  association  of 
individuals,'  there  to  be  detained  at  the  expense  of  the  parents,  whom 
failing,  of  the  parochial  board  of  the  boy  or  girl's  parish,  '  for  such 
period  of  time  us  may  appear  necessary  for  his  or  her  education  and 
training,'  but  not  beyond  the  age  of  fifteen  years  without  bis  or  her 
consent ;  power  being  given  to  the  Privy  Council's  Committee  on 
Education  to  grant  pecuniary  aid  towards  the  erection  of  suitable 
buildings,  and  the  annual  expense  of  such  institutions. 

By  the  British  Act,  a  Magistrate  may  direct  any  juvenile  offender 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  convicted  of  any  ofience  punishable  by  law, 
whose  sentence  shall  be  one  of  imprisonment  for  at  least  fourteen 
days,  to  be  sent,  in  addition  to,  an  dat  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  to 
any  Reformatory  School  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  there 
to  be  detained  at  the  expence  of  Government  (failing  the  cost  being 
recovered  from  parents),  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two,  and  not 
exceeding  five  years ;  with  power  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  any 
time  to  order  the  offender's  discharge. 

The  Establishment  of  Free  Day  Schools,  as  suggested  in  the 
second  of  the  Conference  resolutions,  was  found  not  to  be  attainable 
in  connection  with  Government  aid. 

8.  These  two  legislative  measures  are  not  to  be  accepted  of  as 
perfect  or  final.  They  are  merely  relative  to  a  system  of  reformatory 
and  industrial  training  which  itself  is  but  of  yesterday,  and  is  still  in 
a  progressive  and  experimental  condition.  But  a  great  object  has 
been  accomplished  ;  the  cause  of  neglected  youth  has  been  pleaded 
and  gained  ;  the  principle  of  reformation  as  opposed  to  mere 
punishment  has  been  affirmed  and  stamped  with  the  highest  sanction 
which  the  country  could  give  it  ;  and  it  now  remains  for  each  par- 
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ticular  section  of  the  communitj  to  work  out  this  social  prohlem, 
with  those  variations  of  operation  which,  tested  by  experience^  will 
eventually  lead  to  the  improvement  and  perfection  of  the  system 
generally. 

9.  Returning  now  to  the  Aberdeen  House  of  Industry  and  Refu^, 
which  thus  stands  historically  connected  with  the  cause  of  Industrial 
and  reformatory  training,  there  appears  to  be  a  concurrence  of 
circumstances  pointing  to  this  Institution  as  the  one  of  all  others 
connected  with  the  city  and  county  of  Aberdeen,  from  which  an 
advance  in  this  cause  ought  to  proceed.  The  property  of  Oldmill, 
fifty-four  acres  in  extent,  and  distant  about  three  miles  from 
Aberdeen,  is  peculiarly  well  adapted,  from  its  situation  and  command 
of  water,  for  agricultural  and  industrial  purposes  generally.  The 
property  and  Ainds  of  the  Institution  are  worth  £5,700,  including 
£3000  as  the  value  of  Oldmill,  of  which  a  portion  may  be  applied 
for  building  purposes.  The  Directors  are  now  relieved  from  any 
obligation  to  provide  for  a  Penitentiary  at  Oldmill  as  contemplated 
by  Dr.  Watt,  inasmuch  as  an  institution  of  that  nature  will  soon  be 
established  in  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen,  under  Mr.  Harvey  of 
Beedlieston's  Trust,  which  recently  came  into  operation  with  much 
larger  means  at  command  for  that  object  than  Dr.  Watt's  Trust 
could  have  afforded ;  while  in  regard  to  the  general  purposes  of  the 
House  of  Refuge  as  originally  established,  the  claims  for  admission 
are  now  fewer,  and  the  expenditure  therefore  less  than  formerly,  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  facilities  which  exist  for  the  disposal  of 
cases  by  means  of  industrial  schools,  parish  poor-houses,  and  the 
operation  of  the  new  poor-law  generally. 

10.  With  reference  to  the  particular  plan  to  be  adopted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  proposed  Reformatory  and  Industrial  School  at 
Oldmill,  your  Committee  cannot  at  present  do  more  than  indicate  a 
few  leading  considerations,  leaving  details  for  subsequent  reports,  if 
necessary.  No  special  rules  are  prescribed  by  the  statutes  referred 
to,  nor  among  the  various  industrial  or  reformatory  institutions  ex- 
isting in  Scotland  and  England,  are  any  two,  perhaps,  to  be  found 
conducted  on  the  same  footing.  The  promoters  of  every  such  insti- 
tution are  left  to  follow  the  plan  most  in  accordance  with  their  own 
particular  views,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  locality  where  the 
scheme  msLj  be  tried.     Your  Committee  are  of  opinion : — 

First, — That  the  Reformatory  and  Industrial  School  to  be  establish- 
ed at  Oldmill  should  be  considered  as  the  principal  Institution  under 
Dr.  Watt's  Trust  and  the  general  existing  management  of  the  house 
of  Industry  and  Refuge — the  House  in  town  being  retained  as  an 
appendage,  not  only  as  a  reception  House  and  for  meetings  of  Mana- 
gers, but  also  for  the  sake  of  its  Night  Shelter,  and  in  order  that,  in 
a  large  town  like  this,  there  might  always  be  an  open  door  for  the 
destitute.  By  this  arrangement  the  unity  of  the  Institution  would 
not  he  materially  disturbed,  while  in  regard  to  its  funds  and  property 
such  arrangement  might  be  held  to  be  necessary. 

Second, — That  the  buildings  at  Oldmill  should  be  commenced  on 
a  limited  scale  at  first,  and  in  a  plain  substantial  style,  but  on  a  well 
considered  plan,  admitting  of  extension  as  occasion  might  require ; 
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the  number  of  inmates  bebg  at  first  also  very  limited,  vntil  a  syston 
of  training  should  be  thoroughly  tried,  approT<ed  of,  and  adopted. 

Tkirdf — That  beyond  all  other  requisites,  a  properly  qualified  Oot. 
em  or  should  be  engaged,  with  a  salary  and  with  acoommodation  to 
render  the  situation  desirable  and  permanent.  On  the  qmiUfieaiion 
of  this  Officer  the  weceu  c/  tk^  InttUuium  wovid  satm^  dspaA  He 
must  not  only  be  the  teacher  of  the  inmates  bat  he  moat  become  their 
friend.  No  array  of  management,  disoiptine,  or  means  for  mereintel- 
lectuid  instruction  or  industrial  tratnwg  will  avail  in  redaifflin^  to 
permanent  habits  of  vhrtue  and  industry,  and  engrafting  into  lociety 
those  poor  neglected  and  vidoos  youths  for  whom  the  institution  ia 
designed,  unless  such  means  be  also  accompanied  with  an  eierdae 
and  interchange  of  the  afiections  between  the  teacher  and  thetangbt 
It  is  by  the  heart  alone  that  the  true  melioration  of  this  class  can  be 
effected.  Without  that  spring  the  Institution  would  be  but  a  parison 
in  disguise.  It  must  be  made  a  Ham^,  and  the  inmates  as  members 
of  a  family  must  be  taught  to  feel  that  the  Head  of  the  Houieistheir 
best  friend,  and  that  their  highest  interests  here  and  herei^er  form 
the  great  object  of  the  Institution  and  its  management.  It  js,  there^ 
fore,  of  the  last  importance  that  the  €k»vernor  should  be  a  man,  not 
merely  conscientious  in  the  disduu^  of  his  duty,  but  one  imbued 
with  we  true  spirit  of  religion,  feeling  the  deep  responsibility  of  hit 
situation,  and,  having  his  heart  in  his  work,  perfonning  it  with  the 
utmost  zeal  and  vigour. 

Fourth, — That  the  Institution  should  not  be  considered  as  in  aoj 
way  superseding  the  Industrial  Schools  in  town,  but  as  auxiliary  to 
them.  For  want  of  ulterior  means,  many  of  the  children  who  leave 
these  Schools,  with  no  one  to  guide  or  look  after  them,  must  doubt- 
less fall  back  into  their  old  courses,  and  may  become  the  more  danger- 
ous to  society  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  instruction  they  may 
have  received.  For  such  as  these,  the  Institution  at  Oldmill  would 
afford  an  asylum  till,  by  the  confirmation  of  rood  habits,  the  acquisi^ 
tion  of  some  industrial  pursuit,  and  the  ability  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
they  were  fit  to  be  sent  out  into  society.  It  will  also  be  matter  for 
future  consideration  how  far  the  Institution,  by  the  adaptation  of 
the  buildings  and  grounds,  and  the  classification  of  the  inmates^ 
could  be  made  available  for  the  benefit  of  other  classes  of  youth,  such 
as  orphans  and  others  boarded  out  by  parishes,  or  even  for  adolti, 
who,  with  the  means  of  paying  fbr  their  board,  might  desire  a  refuge 
from  habits  and  associates  fast  leading  them  to  ruin. 

Your  Committee,  as  already  said,  do  not  propose  here  to  enter 
into  details,  because  it  appears  to  them  that  these  can  only  be 
matured,  and  well  worked  out,  by  the  Directors  making  a  comraeoce- 
ment  on  a  small  scale,  and  feeling  their  way,  taking  such  advantage 
as  is  attainable  from  the  experience  of  similar  Institutions,  although 
these,  in  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  are  as  yet  in  their 
infancy. 

The  subject,  however,  has  happily  now  taken  fast  hold  of  the 
public  mind,  and  it  is  matter  of  congratulation  to  know,  that  manj 
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persons  in  this  icityand  eaonty  are  eager  to  aflbrd  their  aid  in  carry- 
wg  forward  the  moTement. 

Were  incitement  wantinff*  it  is  to  he  found  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  talented  Ooyemor  of  the  Aherdeen  Prison,  presented  to  the 
Prison  Board,  on  the  7^  instant,  where  the  astounding  fact  occurs, 
that  there  exists  in  this  town  of  Aberdeen  an  '  organised  system  of 
what  may  be  called  Traminf  Schools  for  young  thieves^  which  they  care 
enticed  to  visit  by  old  experienced  crinUnais,  who  treat  them  with  some 
trifling  luxtirieSf  supj^  them  with  lodgings,  inetruct  them  how  and  what 
to  steaif  ami  receiee  and  dispose  of  the  stolen  property' — a  fsct  well 
calculated  to  arouse  all  to  a  work  which  may  be  hoped,  under  God's 
providence,  to  ezerdse  the  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  frame- 
work of  society. 

Although  the  funds  of  the  House  of  Industry  and  RefWe,  and  the 
farm  of  Oldmill,  form  an  important  nucleus  for  the  institution, 
more  funds  are  wanting ;  and  it  aj^ears  to  your  Committee,  that  the 
exertions  which  now  oecome  necessary  for  the  final  accomplishment 
of  the  scheme  should  'Uot  rest  exclusively  on  a  few  Gentlemen 
managing  a  local  charity,  but  that,  by  pubiishing  the  present  or  any 
other  report  which  may  be  agreed  on,  the  Directors  should  call  the 
general  public  to  their  aid,  so  that  the  city  and  county,  and,  if  it 
shall  be  thought  fit,  the  adjoining  counties,  ma^  be  united  with  them 
in  the  formation,  on  the  most  Catholic  basis,  of  an  Institution  worthy 
of  the  high  objects  which  are  its  aim; 

(Subscribed  by  Members  of  the  Committee,) 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  Alexander  Anderson,  Advocate, 
75,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen,  Treasurer  ;  John  Watt,  Advocate,  2 
Correction  Wynd,  Secretanr;  By  an^of  the  Members  of  Committee 
within  named ;  or  at  any  of  the  Bankmg  Offices  in  Aberdeen. 

In  Ireland  our  Inspectors-General  of  Prisons,  and  onr 
Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  are  carrying  out,  fully  and  ably, 
the  principles  of  enlightened  management  to  which,  in  our  last 
number,  we  referred.  However,  the  former  gentlemen  are 
thwarted,  and  their  best  efforts  rendered  useless  by  the  absurd 
system  which  leaves  the  appointment  of  the  officers  of  County 
prisons  in  the  hands  of  county  authorities.  This  opinion  here 
expressed  is  fully  supported  by  the  following  passages  from 
the  reports  of  the  Inspectors^Qeneral ;  referring  to  Gal  way 
prison,  Mr.  Felton  Hervey  observes : — 

"  The  defects  in  this  gaol,  which  have  been  pointed  out  on  previous 
inspections,  have  not  been  in  any  case  removed,  and  in  some  points 
have  materially  increased.  The  want  of  classification,  the  very 
limited  employment  for  females,  the  now  total  absence  of  educational 
instruction  for  both  sexes,  and  tiie  insufficient  number  and  additional 
duties  of  turnkeys,  are  aJl  matters  to  which  I  venture  to  cdU  the 
attention  of  the  authorities ;  and  I  beg  to  surest  to  them,  that 
unless  they  are  disposed  to  entertun  the  project  for  the  anialga- 
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mfttion  of  the  two  Oalway  gaols,  they  shoald  take  some  steps  to 
remedj  these  crying  evils ;  and  more  especially,  to  provide  some 
means  of  instruction  for  the  juveniles,  of  which  class  there  are, 
generally,  a  considerable  number  in  the  town  gaoL" 

Beferriug  to  the  City  of  Limerick  prison,  Mr.  Hervej 
writes : — 

*'  This  gaol,  considering  the  many  defects  in  its  construction,  wis 
very  clean  and  orderly  and  generally  in  a  creditable  state;  but  there 
are  several  pomts  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  tbeBosrdi 
they  are — the  state  of  the  bedding  and  clothing,  the  slovenly  appetr- 
auce  of  many  of  the  prisoners,  the  want  of  proper  educational  instruc* 
tion  for  females,  and  the  insubordinate  feehng  exhibited  by  several  of 
the  juveniles.  With  respect  to  the  bedding,  1  hope,  as  I  have  above 
stated,  that  the  deficiencies  will  be  immedialelv  remedied.  As  to  the 
clothing,  I  must  urge  upon  the  Board  the  absolute  necessity  of  talnog 
some  steps  to  supply  the  prisoners  with  suoh  prison  dresses  as  willst 
least,  ensure  decency ;  the  state  of  the  clothing  of  some  of  the  jnveoiles 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  having  been  such  that  I  felt  considerable 
difficulty  in  forbearing  to  exercise  the  powers  emoined  npon  the 
Inspector-General  by  tne  87  th  section  of  7«  Geo.  I  v.,  cap  74.  Most 
of  tne  male  prisoners  had  very  long  hair,  which  for  many  reasona  is 
very  undesirable.  The  governor,  however,  at  once  ordered  their 
hair  to  be  cut,  and  will,  I  hope,  take  care  that  this  matter  is  io  future 
attended  to.  Instruction  is  very  imperfectly  imparted  to  the  females 
by  the  matron,  and  no  registry  of  progress  is  kept.  I  would  suggest 
that  an  arrangement  should  be  made  to  enable  the  schoolmaster  to 
instruct  the  females  in  the  presence  of  the  matron,  and  that  a  registry 
similar  to  that  in  use  for  the  males  should  be  established. 

With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  juveniles,  I  am  induced  b; 
various  reasons  to  think  that  some  change  in  their  discipline  and 
management  is  urgently  required.  Several  of  them  made  evidently 
frivolous  complaints  of  their  dietary ;  others  complained  that  thej 
were  maltreated  by  the  turnkeys,  for  which  charge  I  could  discover 
no  foundation  ;  and  generally  their  bearing  and  uuiguage  indicated 
the  necessity  of  some  change  in  their  treatment." 

Commeut  is  here  unnecessary. 


NOTES    OF    A    VISIT   TO    THE    AGRICULTUBA.L 
SCHOOL,  GLASNEVIN. 

In  the  Sixteenth  Number  of  The  Irish  Quarterly  Review, 
is  a  paper  entitled  **  National,  Factory,  and  Reformatory 
Schools— First  Paper,  National  Schools,''  we  placed  before  tlie 
reader  the  history  of  the  rise,  of  the  progress,  and  of  the  present 
position  of  National  Education  in  these  Kingdoms,  directing 
our  attention,  chiefly,  to  the  position  of  the  System,  in  its 
literary  phases,  in  Ireland. 

With  much  labor  and  with  considerable  care  we  prepared 
this  paper,  for  we  had,  in  wading  through  the  two  enor- 
moQs  Bine  Booh,  forming  the  Report  from  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
practical  working  of  the  System  of  J^atimial  Education  in 
Irelandy  no  Index  to  guide  us,  but  the  labor  was  to  us  a  labor 
of  love.  We  believed  the  q^stem  to  be  as  perfect  as  the  con- 
stitution of  parties  and  sects  in  Ireland  would  permit.  We  knew 
that  the  system  had  flourished,  despite  the  ^owls  of  Protestant 
Cashel,  and  notwithstanding  the  thunders  of  Roman  Catholic 
Tuam,  and  we  thought  then,  as  we  think  now,  that  if 
the  system,  in  its  integrity  as  a  system  of  mixed  education, 
adapted  to  a  population  of  mixed  Religions,  who  are  to  be 
i^ared  to  understand  and  respect  each  other,  religiously  and 
politically,  is  to  be,  unfortunately,  destroyed,  the  destruction 
will  come  neither  from  the  enmity  of  Cashel,  nor  the  uncertain 
alliance  of  Connaught,  but  from  the  insidious  plans  and 
schemes  of  Ossory.* 

*  We  think  it  right  here  to  state  what  the  plan  of  the  Biflhop  of 
Osflory  is.  He  proposes,  m  nffecty  that  for  the  future  aU  schools  approved 
by  the  Board,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  grants  from  the  Board,  but  that 
each  patron  shall  beat  liberty  to  teach  any  religion  he  pleases,  at  all 
hours  and  times,  to  the  pupils,  who  shaU  be  obliged  to  attend  this  instruc- 
tion, or  to  leave  the  school :  at  pre$eiUt  be  it  remembered,  the  time  of 
religious  instruction  must  be  indicated  by  the  exhibition  of  a  printed 
notice,  that  religious  instruction  is  about  to  commence,  and  any  child 
whose  parents  desire  its  absence  from  the  instruction,  can  withdraw ; 
therefore,  the  Ossory  plan  is  not  a  plan  of  Mixed  Education,  and  noncom« 
pulsive,  as  the  present  system. 
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However,  having  written  the  history  of  the  literary  progress 
of  the  System,  we  have  long  contemplated  the  writing  of  its 
industrial  phases,  and  we  have  arranged  that  such  a  history 
ehall  appear  in  our  next,  the  March  Number,  and  we  shall 
then  show,  not   alone  wliat  the  Irish  Commissioners  have 

ferformed,  but  shall  likewise  show  the  present  position  of  the 
nduslrifll  branches  of  the  system  of  instruction  promoted  by  the 
Council  of  Education  in  England. 

Meanwhile,  we  request  attention  to  the  following  notes,  in 
letter  form,  of  a  Visit  to  the  Agricultural  School,  Glasnevin  :— 

Sir, — As  Agriculture  is  now  assuming  a  most  important' feature  in 
the  Industrial  Education  of  the  poorer  classes  of  Irclaod,  I  am 
sure,  from  the  interest  you  have  always  taken  in  the  cause  of  popu- 
lar education,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  insert  this  letter  in  the 
forthcoming  number  of  the  Irish  Quabterlt  Reyiew,  with  a 
view  to  lay  before  its  readers,  a  summary  account  of  what  is  now 
being  done  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa'tion  in  Ire- 
land,  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  this  all  important  subject,  on  the  most 
improved  principles,  amongst  the  long  neglected  peasantry  of  our 
country. 


But,  in  addition,  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  is  unfair  in  another  phase  of 
his  scheme ;  he  contends  that  all  schools  now  established  under  the 
Board  shall  remain  in  all  points  at  at  prcBent,  and  that  his  plan  shall  only 
apply  to  schools  to  be  established  after  it  shall  have  been  adopted. 
Now  the  simple  meaning  of  this  is,  that  many  Protestant  Bishops, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  most  of  their  clergy,  having  been  opposed 
to  the  National  System  during  these  twenty-three  years  past,  shall 
now  be  at  liberty  to  obtain  the  grant,  on  principles  totally  opposed  to 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  System,  whilst  the  Koman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  who  have  aided  the  Board  shall  be  bound  by  rules  to  which 
they  acceded  in  good  faith  and  honest  intentions. 

We  consider  that  any  such  compromise  as  this  must  be  unfiiir,  and 
grossly  unjust.  If  the  Irish  national  ststbm  of  education  is, 
after  its  twenty-three  years  of  usefulness  and  of  wondrous  success,  to  be 
sacrificed  in  its  great  principle— Mixed  Education,  lot  all,  old  and  new, 
claiming  under  the  Board,  have  common  rights  as  to  the  mode  of  religious 
teaching,  and  let  the  country,  if  it  wUl,  encumber  itself  with  a  staff  of 
paid  Commissioners,  and  with  cohorts  of  classified  Inspectors. 

We  have  written  thus,  as  we  are  painfully  aware  that  most  erroneous 
opinions  prevail,  in  otherwise  well  informed  quarters,  as  to  the  meaning 
of  ••  The  Ossory  Scheme."— Ed. 
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To  attempt  agricultural  reform  in  Ireland  some  years  ago,  would 
subject  the  peasant  to  the  ridicule  of  his  ignorant  neighbours,  who, 
clinging  with  the  greatest  tenacity  to  the  system  of  husbandry  pur* 
sued  by  their  ancestors,  would  only  laugh  at  the  introduction  of  any 
other.  Thus  it  was  that  agriculture  remained,  till  a  few  years  back, 
nothing  more  than  a  mechanical  art,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  it  would  continue  so  to  the  present  time,  had  not  the  sciences 
of  dhemistry  and  Geology,  after  a  long  and  difficult  struggle,  attained 
their  present  exalted  position  in  the  scientific  world,  and  when  there, 
claimed  agriculture  as  their  adopted  sister  ;  then,  .and  then  only,  did 
agriculture  obtain  the  appellation  of  a  science,  a  title  which,  in  the 
present  age,  few  are  likely  to  question.  If  ever  there  was  a  country 
requiring  the  introduction  of  improved  principles  in  Agriculture, 
that  country  is  Ireland,  and  if  ever  there  veas  an  education  harmoni- 
ous to  the  wants  of  the  Irish  people,  that  education  is  indu.s trial. 
The  importance  of  a  proper  system  of  agriculture  in  this  country  is 
manifest,  from  the  single  fact  of  two-thirds  of  the  population  being 
actually  dependent  on  land  for  their  support.  With  this  fact  before 
us,  it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the  great  work 
undertaken  by  the  Commissioners,  namely,  the  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion of  the  Irish  peasantry.  Not  a  county  of  Ireland  at  the  present 
moment,  but  has  its  agricultural  schools,  and  year  aftervear  the 
number  of  these  schools  has  been  steadily  increasing.  From  the 
last  report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  it  appears  that  the  average 
number  of  agricultural  schools  in  each  county  in  Ireland  is  five. 
No  less  than  twenty  of  these  schools  have  been  attached  to  various 
workhouses  during  the  past  year,  making  in  all  90  workhouse  agri- 
cultural schools  at  present  in  Ireland.  The  importance  of  having 
such  schools  attached  to  workhouses,  calls  forth  no  comment  from 
me :  witnessing  the  effects  of  those  schools  on  the  inmates  of  the 
workhouses  I  have  visited  from  time  to  time,  it  has  often  occurred  to 
roe  what  a  wise  thing  it  would  be  were  the  Directors  of  Prisons  in 
Ireland  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  have  such  schools  established 
in  connection  with  the  Convict  Prisons  throughout  the  country. 

As  it  is  not  my  intention  at  present  to  enter  at  any  length  upon  the 
working  of  the  Agricultural  schools  under  the  Board  of  National 
Education,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one  I  visited  a  few  days  since. 

The  school  I  refer  to  is  situate  about  an  English  mile  from  Glas* 
nevin,  a  village  in  the  barony  of  Coolock,  three  miles  north  of  the 
city,  and  is  known  as  the  *•  Albert  Agricultural  Training  Institution,*' 
attached  to  which  is  a  farm  comprising  180  statute  acres,  consisting 
of  arable  and  pasture  lands,  and  husbanded  by  the  pupils  themselves 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Kiri<patrick,  a  gentleman  who 
has  contributed  more  to  raise  agriculture  to  its  present  state  in  Ire- 
land, than  perhaps  any  other  individual  under  the  British  Govern- 
ment.* 

•  Early  in  the  present  year  Prince  Albert  presented  Dr.  Kirkpatrick 
with  a  service  of  plate,  as  a  testimony  of  his  qualifications,  botFi  as  a 
writer  and  as  an  agriculturist.  Dr  Kirkpatrick  is  Head  Inspector  of 
Agricultural  Schools,  in  connexion  with  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Edncation. 
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On  my  arrival  at  the  Albert  lodtiiotlon,  I  was  coodoctMi  to  tibe 
school  room,  where  there  was  assembled  one  diviiiioD  of  stodeata 
receiving  literary  instruction.  The  other  divinon  I  was  informed 
was  at  work.  The  estabUshment  is  so  managed  that  while XMne  division 
is  engaged  at  study  the  other  is  employed  on  the  farm.  I  subjoin 
for  the  information  of  the  public  a  copy  of  the  prospectus  of  the 
Institution,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  read  with  interest  1^  tlie 
heads  of  all  kindred  institutions  in  the  United  Kingdom  : — 

Prospeeiui  of  the  Albert   National    JgpricuUural     Training 
Institution,  Glasnevin^  Dublin, 

Fatbohs. — The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Irdand. 

SvPBBiNTBHDXMT.-^Thomas  Kirkpatiick,  Esq.,  M.D.,  AgricuUnnl 
Inspector. 

LBCTI7BBS8. 

Animal  Phusiolopy  and  Patholopy,-- John  F.  Hodgos,  Esq.,   M,D.,  Tro- 
fessor,  Queen's  College,  Bellast. 

Botany  and  Vegetable  Pky Biology, ^T).  Moore,  Esq.  M.R.I.A.,A.L.S., 
and  Curator,  Jluyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 

Chemistry  and  Geotoffy.-^W,  K.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  Prcrfeasor  and 
Chemist,  Museum  of  Irish  Industry. 

Practical  Agriculture. — Mr.  Baldwin. 

Horticulture. — Mr.  Campbell. 

Objrctb. — Tliis  Institution,  which  was  established  by  the  Commission, 
ers  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1838,  is  designed  to 
supply  such  instruction  both  in  the  science  and  practice  of  Agriculture, 
as  will  qualify  young  men  for  discharging  the  important  duties  of 
Teachers  of  Agriculture,  Land  Stewards,  Farmers,  kc,  Ac. 

Tub  Farm.— The  Farm,  which  is  situated  about  three  miles  north  of 
Dnblin,  and  lies  between  the  public  roftds  le^iding  to  Santry  and  Swords, 
contains  180  statute  acres.  With  a  view  of  exemplifying  the  most  ap. 
proved  systems  of  culture,  various  rotations  of  cropping  are  followed 
upon  separate  divisions  of  the  farm.  The  system  of  House-feeding 
cattle  is  pursued  both  Summer  and  Winter.  The  arrangements  for 
afTording  to  the  pupils  as  large  an  amount  of  information  as  possible 
upon  every  branch  of  the  business  of  farming,  including  Dairy  Husband- 
ry, the  Fattening  of  Cattle,  the  Breeding  and  Rearing  of  different  kinds 
of  Live  Stock,  the  various  operations  of  field  culture,  and  the  pemuu 
nent  improvement  of  the  soil,  are  such  as  to  place  within  their  reach 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  practical  details  of 
every  department  of  agriculture. 

Thb  Training  Institution. — The  Training  Institution  is  situated 
on  the  farm.  The  new  buildings  (which  were  completed  in  1853)  com- 
prise, Dormitories,  Dining  Hall,  Lecture  and  SchooUKoom  for  seventy- 
five  resident  pupils ;  Museum,  Library,  and  Laboratory ;  a  comprehen- 
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tire  range  cf  fttrm-offioM,  and  aparlmeiita  fbr  the  SaperintenAent, 
Matron,  Land  Steward,  Second  Literary  Teacher  and  Servants. 

Manaobxisiit The  -chief  euperrkion  of  tiie  Institution  derolTea 

upon  the  Snperintcadeiit.  The  Agriouitiirist,  who  resides  on  fhe  farm, 
and  is  assisted  bj  an  efficient  Land  steward,  carries  out  the  practical 
working  of  the  farm  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent.  The 
L&tefary  instruction  of  tlie  pupils  is  conducted  by  two  competent 
teachers ;  and  a  Gardener  of  practical  ezperienoe  has  charge  of  the 
Horticultural  department. 

Instruction.— The  course  of  instruction  imparted  hy  the  Literary 
teacliers  embraces  all  the  branches  which  eoastitiite  a  sound  BngMsh 
Education ;  namelv,  English  4hrammar  and  Composition,  Arithmetic, 
Book-keq^ng,  and  Mathematics,  ineluding  Lend  Surveying,  Levelling 
and  Mapping. 

Each  of  the  Lecturem  of  the  Institution  delivers  two  sesoenal  courses 
of  lectures,  annually.  By  these  lectures,  which  are  illustrated  by 
means  of  numerous  and  carefully  exeented  ^Kagranui  valuable  collec- 
tions of  minerals;  plants,  Ac.,  and  chemical  apparatus,  an  opportunity 
is  afforded  the  pupils  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  their  profession. 

In  order  that  the  pupils  may  become  fully  acquainted  with  improved 
practical  husbandry  they  are  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  performance 
of  every  farm  operation — ^the  feeding  and  nanagement  of  live  stock. 
They  are  made  practically  acquainted  with  the  most  recent  application 
of  steam  power  to  agricultural  purposes,  and  also  with  the  uses  of  a  ¥ery 
select  collection  of  farm  in^plements. 

A  Certificate  founded  on  the  reports  of  the  Lecturers  and  Oflcers, 
will  be  granted  to  each  pupil  by  the  Superintendent,  at  the  termination, 
of  his  period  of  training,  provided  his  conduct  and  proficiency  warrant  it. 

Admission.— Two  classes  are  admitted  to  the  institution.  The  first 
consists  of  two  divisions,  one  of  which  is  composed  of  yoang  men  who 
intend  to  become  Land  Stewards,  or  Farmers,  and  who  are  boarded, 
lodged,  and  educated  at  the  public  expense. 

A  pupil  is  admitted  into  this  division  by  application  to  the  Secretaries 
on  the  following  conditions,  viz. : — 

1.  That  he  has  acquired  fair  literary  attainments  either  at  one  of  the 
minor  National  Agricultural  Schools,  or  at  aa  elementary  National 
School. 

2.  That  he  has  attained  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  is  of  sound  con- 
stitution, and  free  from  disease. 

3.  That  he  produces  satisfactory  certificates  of  character,  as  regards 
his  industrial  habits,  sobriety  and  general  morality. 

The  period  of  training  is  two  years. 

The  second  division  of  this  Class  consists  of  Literary  Teachers  who 
are  qualifying  themselves  for  conducting  Agricultural  Schools.    Tlie 
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members  of  this  division  are  also  boarded,  &c.,  grataitoiisly  s  snd  are 
admitted  on  the  following  conditions  :r— That  they  hare  been  prerioosly 
trained  in  the  Literary  Department ;  and  are  able  to  produce  simiUr 
satisfactory  testimonials  of  character,  &c.,  as  those  required  on  the 
part  of  the  first  division.  The  period  of  training  in  this  diyision  onij 
extends  to  one  year. 

The  second  Clogs  is  composed  of  young  men  who  board  and  lodge  st 
their  own  expense,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  farm. 

The  members  of  this  Class  are  admitted  upon  the  following  terms :~ 

1.  That  they  engage  in  the  ordinary  &rm  work. 

2.  That  they  attend  punctually,  with  the  Intern  PupUs,  all  the  lee. 
tures  delivered  at  the  Institution. 

3.  That  they  be  amenable  to  all  its  rules  and  regulations. 

4.  That  each  pays  an  entrance  fee  of  two  guineas  to  the  Commis- 
sioners,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  AgricuUaral  Books 
for  the  Library  of  the  Institution. 

No  specified  time  is  set  apart  for  the  training  of  "  Pupils"  of  this 
Class. 

GBMBHAL  BULE8  AND  BBQULATIONS   TO  BB  0B8BBTBD  BT  PUPILS. 

1 .  To  pay  prompt  obedienoe  to  the  orders  of  all  the  officers, 

2.  To  attend  punctually  to  all  duties  as  laid  down  in  '*  Time  Table  ;" 
and  to  make  no  unnecessary  noise  within  the  building. 

3.  To  appear  in  becoming  apparel,  and  to  cultivate  habits  of  cleanli- 
ness and  neatness.  To  wear  slippers  always  within  door?,  and  *'  school" 
coats  when  at  study,  and  never  to  wear  them  out  of  doors. 

4.  Smoking  and  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  are  strictly  prohibited. 

5.  Not  to  suffer  any  garment,  book,  implement,  or  other  article,  to 
lie  about  in  a  slovenly  or  irregular  manner. 

6.  The  expense  of  repairing  or  replacing  any  artiole  belonging  to  the 
Institution,  injured  or  mislaid  through  tlie  carelessness  of  any  pupil, 
must  be  borne  by  him. 

7.  To  observe  a  respectful,  kind,  and  gentle  demeanour  in  their  inter- 
course with  each  other. 

8.  Not  to  enter  tlie  culinary  department  without  permission.  Undue 
intercourse  with  parties  in  the  neighbourhood  is  not  allowed;  and  inti- 
macy with  the  servants  of  the  Institution  is  prohibited. 

9.  It  is  not  permitted  to  become  a  member  of  any  political  society, 
nor  to  take  part  at  any  meeting  of  a  sectarian  character.  Newspapers 
books,  and  perioJicals,  of  a  political  or  polemical  character,  are  pruhi 
bited  J  also  discussions  on  these  subjects. 
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10.  Keglect  of  attendance  at  DWine  Worship  on  Sunday,  and  other 
dajs  set  apart  for  religious  dutj,  will  he  looked  on  as  a  serious  offence; 
and  pupils  are  expected  to  pay  strict  attention  to  their  respectlTe 
clergymen,  and  otherwise  attend  to  their  religious  duties. 

11.  No  pupil  is  to  wear  or  injure  any  article  the  property  of  another. 

12.  Not  to  leare  the  premises  on  any  occasion  without  permission. 

13.  Out-Door  Xa6our.~Both  Classes  are  to  engage  in  all  descriptions 
of  farm  labour ;  to  exhibit  anxiety  and  zeal  in  performing  same :  to 
take  due  care  of  implements,  &c.,  and  are  liable  to  be  called  on  for  extra 
work  at  any  busy  season  of  the  year. 

14.  Yard  Officers — are  appointed  in  their  turn  to  feed,  clean,  and 
otherwise  attend  to  the  Lire  Stock,  and  to  keep  the  Farm  Yard  and 
Offices  clean  and  neat.  They  are  to  be  assisted  by  the  entire  class  each 
morning  and  night,  Sundays  and  Holydays  excepted. 

15.  Stable. — Each  pupil  is  called  upon  in  his  turn  to  take  charge  of  a 
horse,  which  he  is  to  clean  and  litter,  under  the  direction  of  the  plough- 


vm 
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OBVCBAL    TIMB  tAWM  OV  TItE  ALBSBT  UmilTUTIOV, 

The  entire  Class  is  dlTidedinto  two  dCvisions^  A  and  B,  which  are 
so  employed,  on  alternate  di^  that  while  Class- A  k  at  work,  Clasa 
B  is  at  study,  and  vice  versa. 


Summer  half  year. 

'nuMk 

«w4igr.     '         '!>    dfluKttssnbtfdsr? 

B.M. 

At    5    0  A.it. 

Rise. 

Same  as  Class  A. 

rronrd    0€o  5  SO 

Dtess  and  sffjr  Pmers. 
Feed  and  clean  Srodc, 

99                       9* 

5^30.,    e    0 

39 

work  In  Y*rd  and  on 

Parlir. 

6    0  »»  6  30 

Wash,   dressy  and  pre^ 
pare  for  Study. 

»>                      »• 

6  30  „    8    0 

Study  in  SchooUroom. 

99                       99 

8    0,,    9    0 

Attend  Lecture. 

»*                        99 

9    0  ,,    9  80 

Breakfast. 

99                       99 

9  30  ,,  10    0 

Prepare  for  Study. 

Prepare  for  Work. 

10    0  „    2    0 

Literary  Instruction. 

Work  on  Farm. 

P«M* 

2    0,,    3    0 

Dinner. 

Same  as  Class  A. 

3    0,,    6    0 

Literary  Instruction. 

Work  on  Farm. 

6    0  „    6  30 

Relaxation. 

Prepare  for  Study. 

6  30  „    8  30 

Study  in  School-room. 

Same  as  Class  A. 

8  30  „    9    0 

9  0 ,,    9  30 

Supper. 

Feed  and  clean  Stock. 

•9                       9* 

99                      99 

9  SO ,,  10  15 

Enter  Dormitories ;  De- 
votional   Exercises; 
prepare  for  bed. 

99                       99 

10  15 

Lights  extinguished  in 
Dormitories. 

99                   n 

N.B.— In  Winter  the  pupils  rise  at  6  o'Clock  and  work  till  twili^t. 
By  order  of  the  Board, 

MAURICE   CROSS, 


MAURICE   CROSS,  )  ., .    . 

JAMBS  KELLY,      ]SecreUm€$. 


Office  of  National  Edvcoium,  Dublin^ 
July,  1855. 
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This  table  may  be  taken  as  an  index  to  the  character  of  the  Insti- 
tutiony  which,  if  equalled,  is  certainly  not  surpassed  by  any  other  of 
its  kind  in  Europe.  The  Institution  is  at  present,  I  may  say,  only 
in  its  infancy,  indeed  not  completely  finished,  but  even  for  the  short 
period  of  its  existence  it  has  conferred  most  important  benefits  upon 
the  country.  The  young  men  who  have  been  trained  there  from 
its  opening  to  the  present,  are  now  scattered  over  the  country, 
filling  the  positions  of  agricultural  teachers,  or  stewards,  or,  better 
still,  farming  on  their  own  account — the  one  instructing  his  pupils 
on  the  same  principles  that  he  himself  was  taught,  and  the  others 
affording  by  their  great  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  soil  an  example 
to  the  neighbouring  landed  proprietors  and  farmers,  and  proving  the 
importance  of  such  an  Institution  to  the  country. 

The  Albert  Institution  may  be  considered  the  Agricultural  Univer- 
sity of  Ireland,  but  unlike  the  Queen's  Colleges  it  has  its  feeders,  and 
therefore  is  sure  of  always  having  a  sufiioient  supply  of  students. 
The  Commissioners,  I  am  proud  to  say,  did  not  fall  into  a  similar 
mistake  with  the  government,  under  whose  auspices  those  colleges 
were  erected ;  namely,  «'  to  build  a  house  without  a  stairs.'*  No, 
Agricultural  schools  under  the  National  Board  always  have  in  readi- 
ness pupils  to  draft  to  the  Albert  Institution,  every  vacancy  in  which 
is  watched  for  with  almost  incredible  anxiety,  by  the  friends  of  pupils 
who  have  served  the  required  time  in  any  of  those  schools,  throughout 
the  country.  Here  let  me  observe,  that  no  candidate  for  admission 
to  the  Institution  is  considered  qualified  unless  he  has  attended  a 
National  School  for  a  certain  time  previously.  Of  course  when  I 
say  a  candidate  for  admission^  I  mean  a  candidate,  whose  expenses 
during  the  time  of  training  are  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education.  Those  students  not  having  attended  National 
Schools,  are  obliged  to  pay  the  fees  mentioned  in  the  prospectus, 
which  I  have  above  inserted. 

On  leaving  the  school-room  I  was  conducted  to  the  Dining-room, 
in  which  I  found  seated  about  ninety  students,  young  men,  apparently 
from  eighteen  to  twenty -four  years  of  age,  having  placed  before  them 
food  of  the  most  substantial  and  wholesome  nature,  which  they  ap- 
peared to  enjoy  in  a  manner  that  indicated  neither  want  of  health  nor 
appetite.  Looking  on  them  at  the  time  of  dinner,  they  reminded 
me  of  the  words  of  the  celebrated  and  happy  Swiss  teacher,  Vehrii, 
who  one  day  at  dinner  with  his  English  guests.  Dr.  Kay  and  Mr. 
Tuffhell,  speaking  of  his  pupils  and  the  frugal  meal  before  them>  said, 
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«*  these  potatoes  are  our  owd»  we  won  them  from  the  «arth,  and  there- 
fore we  need  no  dainties,  for  our  appetite  is  gained  bj  labor,  and  the 
fruit  of  our  toil  is  always  savory." 

After  dinner,  the  class  which  was  working  previously  on  the  farm, 
adjourned  to  the  school-room,  there  to  prosecute  ita  studios,  while 
the  other  repaired  to  the  farm  to  supply  its  place.  In  going  over  the 
farm  I  was  much  pleased  with  everything  I  saw,  but  which  I  caaoot 
fully  describe  just  now.  What  pleased  me  more  perhaps  than  all  I 
had  seen,  was  the  cheerfblness  with  which  labour,  the  mostmenisl, 
was  performed  by  those  young  men,  who  in  a  few  years  will  be  dis- 
persed over  Ireland,  to  sow  the  seed  of  industry,  and  I  trust  conteDt. 
ment,  among  the  youthful  peasantry  of  the  country. 

Believe  me,  Sir,  when  I  state  that  I  have  never  witnessed  anything 
that  gave  me  greater  satisfaction,  or  afforded  me  more  delight,  tbsn 
what  I  now  allude  to :  what,  let  me  ask,  could  be  more  calculated  to 
instil  the  spirit  of  loyalty  into  the  breasts  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and 
to  prove  to  them  that  the  amelioration  of  their  sooiiJ  condition  wss 
an  object  of  anxiety  to  their  Sovereign,  than  the  establi^ment  of  a 
Board  of  Education,  whose  duty  is  to  educate,  train,  and  send 
amongst  them  men  of  agricultural  and  literary  ability,  to  spread  the 
doctrines  of  peace,  industry,  and  virtuous  exertion  taught  them  at  tiiii 
invaluable  institution  ?  The  institution  is,  as  I  said,  only  in  its  iniaocy, 
but  judging  from  the  amount  of  good  it  haa  already  effected,  and  the 
benefits  it  has  conferred  upon  those  districts  in  which  teachers  trauisd 
there  are  now  imparting  to  the  young  minds  of  their  pmpila,  that  know- 
ledge they  themselves  have  acquired,  I  cannot  but  feel  assured  that  ers 
the  present  century  will  have  come  to  a  clos^,  we  shall  have  in  Ireland 
a  type  of  peasantry,  not  to  be  suipassed  in  the  world  for  industry  sad 
intelligence.  I  may  be  considered  as  over  enthusiastic  in  my  anticipar 
tions,  but  to  those  who  would  think  so,  I  would  merely  say,  go  yisH 
the  institution  and  see  what  I  have  seen,  examine  it  in  all  its  besriogs; 
go  as  unprejudiced  visitors,  and  sit  in  the  sohooUroom,  and  hear 
these  young  men  debate  upon  the  various  systems  of  agriculture^  pur- 
sued by  different  agriculturists,  both  in  their  own  oountry  and  in  every 
nation  in  the  globe,  do  this  and  pronounce  if  1  have  over-rated  the 
merits  of  this  noble  institution.  I  would  have  my  readers  bear  iu 
mind, that  those  young  men  are  the  sons  of  Irish  peasants,  and  received 
their  education  in  one  or  other  of  the  national  schools  of  the  country. 
And  it  is  due  to  the  government  and  the  comnussioners  of  education 
to  say,  that  the  education  far  exceeds  that  which  the  wealthy  landed 
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proprietors  of  Ireland  now  or  heretofore  ever  enjoyed.  The  finish- 
ing coarse  of  instmction  given  at  the  Albert  Institution  would  do 
crei^t  to  any  kindred  establishment  of  the  age,  embracing  as  it  does 
every  subject  that  bears  on,  or  is  essential  to  practical  and  scientific 
agriculture. 

The  sketch  I  have  given  of  the  institution  will  no  doubt  be  found 
hasty  and  imperfect,  as  I  have  unavoidably  abstained  from  giving  the 
details  I  would  otherwise  offer :  to  those  interested  in  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  social  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  our  country,  I  would 
My*  go  visit  the  Albert  Agricultural  Training  Institution,  and  doubt- 
less you  will  feel  with  me,  that  brighter  and  happier  days  will  soon 
dawn  upon  Ireland,  sectarian  distinction  be  forgotten,  and  peace 
and  brotherly  love  follow  in  the  wake  of  industry  and  virtue. 

Sincerely  yours, 
A  Friend  of  Irish  Industrial  Progress. 
November  20th.  1855. 


ON  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CRIMINAL  LAW 
IN  IRELAND. 

To  ne  Editor  of  "  Tie  Irish  Quarterly  Review." 

Sir, 

Custom  blinds  ns  to  many  abuses  in  our  social  system.  A 
f\irther  reason  for  neglect  is,  that  those  whose  attention  is  more  particu- 
larly drawn  to  these  abuses,  or  rather,  who  are,  from  their  position, 
brought  into  contact  with  them,  and  thus  more  competent  to  judge  of 
the  extent  of  an  evil  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  last  to  set  about  reform. 

The  great  mass  of  the  people,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  public, 
knew  but  little  of  the  frightful  injustice  which  our  recently  exploded 
Chancery  procedure  inflicted  upon  those  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to 
become  suitors  in  that  court.  There  have  always  been  numbers  of  suc- 
cessful lawyers,  members  of  the  legislature — ^tbese  men  knew  of  the  evil, 
they  were  acquainted  with  its  workings,  the  rottenness  of  tho  entire 
system  had  been  exposed  to  their  gaze,  and  yet,  it  was  not  until  public 
opinion  imperatively  demanded  legislation  and  reform,  that  any  attempts 
at  improvement  were  made.  So  with  regard  to  our  sanguinary  penal 
code,  which  risited  the  stealing  of  a  watch  with  the  same  punishment  as 
wilful  and  deliberate  murder,  and  for  so  many  years  continued  in  force 
a  disgrace  to  a  civilised  community ;  none  had  the  extent  of  the  evil 
forced  upon  their  view  as  lawyers  had,  and  yet  for  years,  we  might  say 
centuries,  the  evil  was  without  remedy  or  an  attempt  at  remedy. 
Although  lawyers  were  the  instruments  by  which  these  reforms  were 
eventually  effected,  one  is  disposed  to  give  them  (with  a  few  exceptions, 
however,  as  Sir  S.  Bomilly  and  Lord  Brougham,  and  one  or  two  others) 
but  little  credit  for  what  they  did.  They  were  the  instruments,  not  tho 
active  agents.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  neither  should  they  be 
visited  with  that  swiping  censure  tg  which,  of  late  years  especially, 
they  have  been  exposed.  There  is  something  in  the  course  of  study  to 
prepare  a  lawyer  for  his  profession,  and  in  tlte  course  of  practice  of  a 
successful  one,  which  renders  him  the  last  person  in  the  world  from  whom 
to  expect  legal  reforms.  It  is  not  that  he  is  attached  to  the  abuse  as  is 
often  flipnantly  remarked,  because  when  a  profession  is  open,  there  can 
be  no  unfair  advantage  or  monopoly,  and  further,  even  if  there  were  an 
existing  abuse  which  had  the  effect  of  giving  lawyers  larger  incomes 
than  they  otherwiss  should  have,  it  must  be  remembered  that  men  who 
have  worked  their  way  in  the  professson  of  the  law,  and  attained  to 
those  offices  which  leftd  to  the  bench,  who  have  passed,  as  it  may  be  said, 
firom  the  bar,  have  not  that  direct  personal  interest  which  can  alone  induce 
men  to  shut  their  eyes  and  ears  to  patent  and  crying  abuses.  Lawyers 
are  interpreters,  not  makers  of  laws,  and  as  I  have  already  said,  the 
deadening  effect  of  custom  blunts  the  sense,  and  it  is  only  when  an 
outcry  has  been  made  and  public  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  matter  b^ins  to  be  discussed  in  the  public  journals  and  to 
be  talked  over  at  the  clubs  and  dinner-tables,  that  the  lawyer  perceives, 
in  their  true  colours,  the  enormities  at  which  he  lias  been  so  long  un- 
oonscfously  gazing,  and  becomes  roused  to  activity  at  the  same  tune 
with  the  non-professlonal  public.  Let  any  man  who  has  dealings  with 
his  humbler  fellow,  whether  as  landlord,  manufacturer,  farmer,  or  em- 
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ployer  of  any  kind,  look  a  little  closely  into  some  of  those  things  which 
he  requires  or  sanctions,  and  which  have  only  custom  for  their  approTal, 
and  he  might  find  many  an  evil  and  many  a  wrong  which  he  would  not 
knowingly  and  willingly  inflict*  but  whidi  is  not  regarded  or  thought  of 
because  it  is  customary. 

One  of  the  great  popular  writers  of  the  day  has  adrerted  to  the  dis- 
graceful fact,  that  ^hile  we  hare  one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts 
sitting  at  Westminster  or  the  circuit  court  house,  in  all  that  state  and 
circumstance  which  is  so  becoming  in  a  court  of  justice,  with  an  intelli- 
gent and  respectable  jury,  and  a  bar  of  some  fiye  or  six  counsel  engaged 
to  enquire  whether  John  Styles,  whose  dog  had  worried  Thomas  Nokes^ 
sheep,  whereby  one  of  said  sheep  was  killed  and  the  others  Tery  much 
agitated  and  depreciated  in  value  and  good  looks,  knew  thai  Uie  said 
dog  was  a  dog  of  evil  habits  and  ilUregulated  mind,  with  an  illegitimate 
taste  for  mutton,  or  not,  the  inquest  as  to  the  manner  in  which  a  fellow 
creature  came  by  a  sudden  and  violent  death,  is  held  in  a  pot  house 
by  the  first  twelve  stragglers  that  can  be  picked  up  by  a  constable 
before  a  man  who  is  certainly  not  a  Denman,  though  he  may  very  fluently 
lay  down  '*  crowners  *quest  law."  Now  my  complaint  Uiough  it  does 
not  seem  so  startling  as  the  above,  is  with  regard  to  a  system  which  more 
widely  afiects  the  general  population,  and  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice — ^The  extensive  jurisdiction  cf  courts  of  quarter  sessions  in  crimi- 
nal cases,  and  the  system  which  allows  the  judge  of  assise  to  be  mgaged 
in  the  trial  of  a  case  of  petty  larceny,  while  the  assistant  barrister  may 
have  the  disposal  of  the  most  serious  outrages  upon  personal  property. 
In  order  4o  enable  general  readers  to  understand  tlie  extent  of  this 
jurisdiction,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  oonstituton  of  these 
courts. 

The  assistant  barrisier*s  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases  is  created  by 
his  appointment  as  chairman  uf  the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  as  upon  his 
nomination  he  becomes  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  countj  to  which  he 
has  been  appointed,  with  the  same  powers  and  privileges  as  the  other 
justices.  The  authority,  of  the  justices  assembled  at  quarter  sessiaos 
is  derived  from  an  old  Statute  of  Edward  the  TUrd,  and  the  commision 
under  the  great  seal  forwarded  to  each  magistrate  upon  his  appointment, 
which  is  in  the  following  words : — 

"  We  have  also  assigned,  and  by  these  presents,  do  assign  you  or 
every  two  or  more  of  you,  &c.,  to  inquire  by  the  oath  of  good  and  law- 
ful  men  of  our  county  aforesaid,  and  by  all  other  lawful  ways  and 
means  by  whom  the  truth  of  the  matter  may  be  known,  of  all,  and  ail 
manner  of  treasons,  murders,  manslaughters,  burnings,  unlawful  aa- 
semblies,  felonies,  robberies  and  witchcrafts,  enchantments,  sorceries, 
magic  arts,  trespasses,  forestalling,  regratings,  engrossings,  and  extor- 
tions whatsoever,  and  of  all  and  singular  other  misdeeds  and  oficnces 
of  which  the  justices  of  our  peace  can,  or  ought  lawfully  to  inquire  bj 
whomsoever  and  howsoever,  done  or  committed,  or  attempted,  &c. 
And  also,  of  all  those  who  presume  by  unlawful  assemblies,  to  be  dis- 
turbers  of  our  peace  and  of  our  people  within  our  county,  and  also,  of 
all  those  who  in  the  county  aforesaid,  have  either  gone  or  ridden,  or 
that  hereafter  shidl  presimie  to  go  or  ride  in  companies  with  armed  force 
against  our  peace,  to  the  disturbance  of  our  peace,  and  also,  of  all  those 
who  in  like  manner  have  lain  in  wait,  or  hereafter  shall  presume  to  Ue 
in  wait,  to  maim  or  kill  our  people,  &c.,  and  also,  a  provision  that  thej 
should  inquire  into  offences  against  the  laws  regulating  weights  a^ 
measures." 
The  above  conmiission,  which  would  seem  to  include  everj  possiUe 
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cliiss  of  crime,  is  qualified  by  the  following  recommendation,  which, 
as  the  assistant-barrister  always  presides  at  quarter  sessions,  comes 
witliin  the  description  of  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  goes  for  nothing. 

Prov^ided  always,  '*  that  if  a  case  of  difficulty  upon  the  determination 
of  any  of  the  premises  shall  happen  to  arise  before  yuu,  or  any  two  or 
more  of  you,  then  do  not  you  or  any  two  or  more  of  you  proceed  to 
giv^e  judgeivent  thereon,  except  it  be  in  the  presence  of  one  of  our 
justices  of  one  or  other  bench,  or  one  of  the  barons  of  our  exchequer,  or 
one  of  our  counsel  learned  in  the  law.*'* 

As  a  matter  of  right,  therefore,  the  courts  of  quarter  sessions  in 
Ireland  have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases,  even  of  life  and  death,  with  the 
exception  of  cases  of  treason  excepted  in  the  commission.  Now  it 
would  be  a  reasonable  ground  of  complaint,  that  so  great  a  power  should 
be  vested  in  such  a  tribunal,  even  if  it  were  not  exercised  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  might.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  re. 
commendation  contained  in  the  commission,  and  the  instructions  for 
the  guidance  of  magistrates  issued  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  time, 
and  to  which  I  shall  presently  advert,  are  not  mandatory.  My  objection, 
however,  is  of  a  more  practical  nature,  as  I  think  tlie  extent  to 
which  the  jurisdiction  is  actually  exercised  is  most  improper.  It  lias 
been  usual  to  forward  instructions  to  magistrates  from  the  castle,  to 
which  of  course  attention  is  paid,  although  thoae  instructions  are 
given  by  way  of  recommendation.  In  Nuun  and  Walsh's  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  Vol.  1,  p.  440, 1  find  the  substance  of  the  lattest  instructions. 

**By  instructions  transmitted  by  circular  to  the  magistrates  by 
command  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  in  which  the  propriety  of  return- 
ing all  cases,  whether  the  parties  be  held  in  custody,  or  admitted  to 
bail,  for  trial  at  the  first  competent  tribunal  is  particularly  enforced,  it  is 
further  recommended  to  magistrates  to  return  for  trial  at  the  quarter 
sessions,  if  they  shall  occur  biefore  the  assizes,  a  class  of  felonies  which  it 
had  not  been  theretofore  the  practice  to  return  for  trial  to  the  sessions, 
Tiz.,  all  felonies,  though  punishable  with  transportation,  for  a  term 
longer  than  seven  years,  (what  had  been  the  extreme  punishment  for 
simple  or  petty  larceny,)  if  punishable  with  any  term  of  transportation 
less  than  transportation  for  life."  Circular  of  3rd  June,  1840.  Uere 
then  we  find  the  most  extensive  jurisdiction  given  to  the  court  of 
quarter  sessions  in  criminal  cases,  and  the  only  limit  recommended  is, 
tiiat  cases  punishable  with  transportation,  for  not  less  than  for  life,  should 
be  held  over  for  the  judge  of  assize.  I  may  observe,  that  from  the 
working  of  this  recommendation,  magistrates  are  not  alone  at  liberty, 
but  ecgoined  to  send  to  quarter  sessions,  if  they  should  be  held  before 
the  assizes,  all  cases  inferior  to  murder,  and  the  very  few  statutable 
offences,  which  cannot  be  visited  with  any  lesser  punisliment  than 
transportation  for  lifcf  As  a  matter  of  practice,  however,  I  believe 
that  cases  of  manslaughter  and  a  few  others  not  coming  strictly  with 
the  description  of  excepted  cases  mentioned  in  the  circular  are  trans- 
mitted  to  the  judge  of  assize.  Before  I  enquire  into  the  constitutor! 
of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  the  objections  to  which  such 
a  tribunal  is,  as  it  seems  to  me  open,  I  should  mention,  that  in 
EngUnd  they  have  made  tliis  matter  the  subject  of  express  legislative 

*  The  words  in  the  commission  issued  in  England  are  instead  of  "  one 
of  our  counsel  learned  in  the  law,"  *'  one  of  our  justices  appointed  to 
hold  the  assizes  in  the  aforesaid  county.'* 

1 1  should  observe,  that  they  are  recommended  not  to  send  cases  of 
political  or  religious  riot  or  of  an  insorrectiouary  character. 
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enactment,  although  theooarts  of  quarter  flcarioni  there  did  not  eieraae 
their  jurisdiction  to  the  same  extent  aa  they  now  do  in  this  ooantiy. 
By  the  5  &6  Vic.  c.  38,  after  reciting  that  it  vaa  desirable  to  define 
the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  quarter  sessions,  and  excepting 
from  the  operation  of  the  statute,  the  Recorder's  courts  of  sooie  of  the 
principal  towns,  it  was  enacted,  that  courts  of  quarter  sesaioDs  should 
not  inquire  into  cases  of  misprision  of  treason,  perjury,  forgery, 
malicious  burning,  bigamy,  abduction,  concealing  child  birth,  offences 
against  the  bankruptcy  laws,  a  number  of  other  cases  nnneoeasary  to 
give  or  detail,  as  those  which  I  have  named  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  the 
scope  and  policy  of  the  Act.  Our  local  authorities,  that  is  the  latest 
who  interfered  in  the  matter  (1840,)  have  thought  proper  ti>  encourage 
the  exercise  of  the  widest  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  while  the  Engti^ 
legislature  has  been  reducing  them  to  reasonable  and  proper  limits. 

Permit  me  now  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  tribunal  to 
which  this  fearful  power  is  entrusted. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  make  any  obserrations  of  an  injurious 
character  upon  the  Assistant  Barristers  of  this  country.  As  a  body  they 
are  competent  and  honorable  men,  upon  whose  conscientious  and  cor* 
rect  discharge  of  their  duties  reliance  may  be  placed ;  many  c^  them  aie 
men  of  commanding  abilities  and  great  legal  attainments,  who  would 
adorn  the  bench.  It  seems  to  me  however,  that  the  two  great»  I  might 
say  the  only  safe  guards  for  protection  from  abuse  are  wanting  in  those 
courts — the  presence  of  a  bar,  and  the  influence  of  public  opinion.  Such 
enormous  jMwer  for  good  or  evil  wielded  even  by  an  honest  and  capable 
man,  when  subject  to  no  proper  control,  must  be  looked  upon  with  the 
gnnivest  apprehension.  If  in  addition  we  bear  in  mind,  that  the  magis. 
tracy  of  the  county  have  a  right  to  take  their  seat  upon  the  bench  with 
the  Assisiant  Barrister,  to  take  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  criminal  busi- 
ness and  form  part  of  the  court,  to  talk  over  tiie  case  with  the  presiding 
judge  of  the  court,  to  make  impressions  favorable,  or  otherwise  upon  his 
mind  with  regard  to  the  prisoner  upon  trial,  it  would  be  a  rash  thing  to 
assert  that  such  a  tribunal  is  the  most  satisfectoiy,  is  even  a  fair  one,  espe- 
cially when  having  to  deal  with  cases  of  the  magnitude  of  those  which  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  disposing  of.  I  mean  to  convey  no  imputation  on 
either  Assistant  Barristers  or  magistracy.  Country  gentlemen  who  are 
in  the  commission  know  not  of  the  neoeesity  for  a  perfectly  unpriejndioed 
and  dispassionate  frame  of  mind,  in  entering  upon  an  enquiiy  as  to 
guilt  or  innocence.  They  know  not  of  the  jealous  care  which  the  oon- 
stitution  requires  to  be  observed  when  questions  regarding  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  are  entertained,  and  although  tlie  Assistant  Barrister  may 
try  to  disabuse  his  mind  of  any  impressions  made  by  the  obnervations  of 
his  brother  magistrates,  he  must  insensibly  and  to  a  greater  or  leas  ex- 
tent be  influenced.  I  do  not  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  £iet  that  the 
accused  has  not  the  assistance  of  counsel,  as  the  judge  in  the  discharge 
of  his  high  duties  when  perfectly  unbiassed,  and  it  may  be  with  a  bar 
before  him,  to  remind  him  of  those  duties,  will  give  the  prisoner  evety 
proper  assistance,  deeply  impressed  as  he  must  be  with  the  presumption 
of  innocence,  until  guilt  be  established.  If  a  man  of  any  rank  or  means 
be  brought  into  the  Ck>urt  of  Quarter  Sessions  to  take  his  trial  upon  a 
criminal  cliarge,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  furnish  himself  with  a  certain 
amount  of  protection ;  he  can  bring  down  special  counsel  for  his  defence, 
and  pay  reporters  for  a  special  report  of  the  case,  and  thus  if  there  has 
been  any  undue  interference  or  any  mtsoonduct,  he  can  through  the 
medium  of  the  press,  bring  public  opinion  to  bear  on  the  abuse.  When 
the  accused  person  has  something  of  sodai  position  superior  to  the 
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peasantry,  he  is  generally,  though  not  always,  tent  to  the  assiases  to 
tidce  his  trial,  when  the  poor  man  under  similar  circnmstanoes,  or  on  a 
similar  charge,  would  he  sent  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  The 
Peasant,  although  hy  a  conviction  he  does  not  lose  so  much  as  those 
ahoye  him  in  the  social  scale,  who  in  addition  to  the  punishment 
directed  hy  the  Court,  forfeit  character  and  position,  should  he  as  amply 
cared  for,  as  the  other  members  of  the  community ;  and  to  a  reflecting 
mind  it  must  he  grievous  to  think  tliat  an  unsatisfactory  tribunal  has  to 
enquire  into  the  citarge  brought  against  an  humble  man,  and  still  worse, 
that  an  unsatisfactory  tribunal  has  to  mete  out  the  punishment,  with, 
in  most  cases,  a  fearfully  large  discretion  entrusted  to  it,  as  for  instance, 
as  regards  transportation  a  range  of  from  seven  to  fifteen  years  and 
upwards,  and  from  imprisonment  for  a  few  months  to  two  years, 
togetiber  with  the  full  discretion  given  to  the  judge  at  assizes,  in  all 
those  cases  in  which  penal  servitude  is  substituted  fbr  transportation. 
I  care  not  how  upright  or  conscientious  the  Assistant  Barrister  may 
he,  the  constitution  of  his  court  tends  to  make  him  the  irresponsible 
despot  of  that  court ;  and  though  it  may  be  for  the  public  interest  that 
the  numerous  paltry  cases  of  stealing  fowl  or  linen  by  vagrants,  or  of 
squabbles  in  pot  houses  should  be  disposed  of  with  reasonable  celerity 
and  at  a  small  cost  at  Quarter  Sessions,  it  must  be  deprecated  that  the 
wideband  extensively  exercised  purisdiction  of  these  inferior  courts  should 
not  be  very  considerably  limited.  A  return  of  the  number  and  class  of 
cases  tried  at  Quarter  Sessions,  together  with  the  convictions  and 
nature  and  amount  of  the  punishments,  has  I  understand  been  ordered 
by  the  proper  authorities  to  be  made,  and  until  that  return  appears, 
one  cannot  enter  fully  or  satisfactorily  upon  the  question ;  even  without 
the  light,  however,  which  this  return  will  throw  upon  the  subject,  one 
can  come  to  a  conclusion  by  looking  to  the  constitution  of  these  courts, 
their  large  jurisdiction,  the  extent  to  wliich  tliat  jurisdiction  is  exercised, 
and  the  vast  discretion  as  to  punishments,  confided  to  the  judge,  or  if  the 
magistrates  think  well  to  interfere  to  the  majority  of  the  court,  and  the 
gross  defects  and  objections,  which  I  have  rather  glanced  at  than  fully 
discussed. 

I  have  considered  the  objections  to  the  present  system  solely  as 
they  effect  the  accused.  There  is  however,  another,  though  not 
quite  so  important,  a  view  in  which  the  wide  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  will  appear  objectionable,  viz.,  as  regards 
prosecutions.  The  gentlemen,  who  appear  at  Quarter  Sessions  to  con- 
duct the  crown  business,  although  they  are  generally  of  very  considerable 
capacity  and  astuteness,  are  chosen  from  the  solicitors  who  practise  at 
the  Assistant  Barrister's  court,  and  without  entering  upon  such  danger- 
otts  ground,  as  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  barri^Jters  and  solicitors 
as  advocates,  I  may  observe  that  I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  case  which 
at  Quarter  Sessions  would  be  conducted  for  the  Crown  by  a  solicitor,  if 
it  is  brought  on  in  the  Court  of  Assize,  requires  two  or  three  Counsel, 
fbr  an  effective  prosecution.  Justice  to  the  accused  on  one  hand,  and  a  due 
regard  to  the  public  peace  and  security,  on  the  other,  seem  to  demand 
that  in  serious  cases,  the  most  competent  tribunal  should  alone  be  en- 
trusted with  a  task  which  is  now  frequently  assumed  by  Courts  of  Quar- 
ter Sessions,  and  I  am  so  confident  that  the  evil  requires  only  to  be 
pointed  out,  to  be  remedied,  that  I  shall  for  the  present  rest  content 
with  having  thus  glanced  at  this  evil  practice. 

Before  parting  with  this  subject  there  is  a  matter  which  has  recently 
caused  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  legal  circles,  as  materially  affecting 
the  administration  of  the  law,  upon  whieh  I  should  wish  to  make  a  few 
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obaeirationf.  A  gentleman  of  whoee  qnalifications  for  the  oflBoe  there 
can  be  no  controvenj,  has  recently  been  removed  bj  the  Attornej 
General,  from  the  post  of  crown  proeecntor  on  theConnanght  circuit,  on 
the  ground  of  his  declining  to  act  upon  the  instructions,  tiiat  permanent 
crown  counsel  should  not  hold  ciyH  briefs  in  the  towns  in  which  Uiey 
were  to  conduct  the  prosecutions  for  the  crown.  Such  a  proceeding  is 
one  disagreeable  to  all  concerned,  and  unless  the  removal  were  oo  clearly 
sufficient  grounds  would  establish  a  most  unfair  and  improper  precedent. 
Looking  however  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  one  most  conclude 
the  Attorney  General  acted  rightly,  and  Uiat  odious  as  the  task 
must  have  been  to  him,  that  he  must  be  considered  as  merely  discliarg. 
ing  a  high  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  public.  It  is  a  matter  of  no- 
toriety, that  when  there  has  not  been  some  stipulation  of  this  kind, 
that  the  interests  of  the  crown,  or  rather,  the  public  business,  was  shame- 
fully neglected,  and  that  crown  prosecutors,  who  held  as  it  were  a 
patent  office,  whenever  the  interests  of  their  private  clients  in  the  re- 
cord court  clashed  with  tlie  discharge  of  their  public  duty,  have 
entirely  neglected  the  latter.  That  public  opinion  is  with  tlie 
Attorney  General  is  beyond  all  doubt.  Amongst  his  breUiren  however, 
there  is  some  controversy  on  the  propriety  of  his  conduct,  as  it  is  said 
by  the  few  who  think  him  wrong,  that  this  is  but  a  step  to  degrade  the 
bar,  and  to  place  on  them  a  restraint  previously  unknown,  and  which 
should  not  be  tolerated.  If  this  were  so,  we  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Keogh  was  right,  as  a  paramount  care  must  be  taken  for  the  privileges 
of  those  whose  integrity,  high  character,  and  freedom  from  control  is  so 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  public  and  private  rights,  that  anything 
which  should  trench  upon  their  privileges,  must  eventually  be  a  public 
calamity.  Considering  however,  what  is  urged  by  those  who  object  to 
Mr.  Kobinson^s  forced  retirement,  I  cannot  think  that  any  privilege  of 
the  bar  has  been  trenched  upon.  The  principal  objection  to  the  Attorney 
General's  instructions,  is  that  it  is  unusual  and  improper  to  attempt  to 
impose  any  conditions  on  counsel  when  giving  him  a  brief,  and  tliat  the 
conduct  of  the  Attorney  General  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  private  indivi- 
dual,  who  should  send  a  brief  to  counsel,  requiring  an  undertaking  that 
while  the  case  was  on  he  should  not  leave  court.  The  latter,  no  hamster 
would  tolerate.  If  he  be  not  a  man  in  the  most  extensive  pracUoe^ 
likely  to  bs  called  elsewhere,  his  own  honor  as  well  as  his  own 
interests  are  involved  in  attending  to  his  client's  case.  If  he  be  a  man 
in  large  practice,  the  client  knows  this  before  hand,  and  is  ready  to  pay 
his  fee  for  the  chance  of  his  attendance  during  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  case,  and  is  forced  to  have,  perhaps,  an  additional  leailing 
counsel,  when  these  gentlemen  will  make  as  is  usual  such  arrangements 
amongst  themselves  as  to  provide  for  the  pro])er  conduct  of  their  client's 
case.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  an  essential  difference  between  the 
Attorney  General  requiring  the  constant  presence  of  the  crown  counsel 
in  the  crown  court,  and  that  of  a  private  client,  or  an  attorney  making 
the  same  request  The  Attorney  General  appoints  to  an  office,  and 
the  crown  solicitor  is  bound  to  send  the  brief  in  every  case  to  his  «p« 
pointee.  There  is  an  obligation  imposed  upon  the  crown  solicitor,  which 
is  not  and  could  not  be  imposed  on  an  attorney.  The  appointment  to  a 
crown  prosecutorship,  rather  resembles  that  to  the  chairnianslup  of  a 
county,  with  this  difference,  tlmt  now  the  chairman  is  paid  by  a  fixed 
salary,  while  the  crown  prosecutor  is  paid  by  fees.  The  Assistant  Utir. 
rister  is  bound  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  sit  at  certain  periods  for  the 
discharge  of  the  public  duty,  and  I  need  liardly  say  that  this  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  his  being  engaged  as  counsel  at  the  same  time,  and 
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yet  I  have  never  heard  it  objected »  that  there  waa  any  aofair  condition 
imposed  on  those  gentlemen  who  are  appointed  to  preside  at  the  dif- 
ferent Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions.  Some  of  our  Assistant  Barristers  are 
men  in  considerable  practice,  and  yet  no  person  ever  heard  them  complain 
that  tl icy  were  bound  to  sit  at  certain  periods,  to  the  loss  of  their  prac- 
tice in  the  superior  courts,  that  the  restriction  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  was  an  unfair  one,  or  that  they  were  badly  treated,  in  not  being 
allowed  to  choose  their  own  time  for  holding  their  courts,  and  in  not 
having  the  entire  discharge  of  their  public  duty  left  to  their  own  dis- 
cretion. We  should  be  jealous  of  the  slightest  infringement  on  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  bar,  but  at  the  same  time  before  an  outcry  is  raised,  we 
ought  to  examine  carefully  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  those  privileges 
have  been  invaded.  I  know  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  senior  crown 
prosecutor  on  one  of  the  northern  circuits,  who  was  appointed  many  years 
ago,  was  requested  to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  criminal  busi- 
ness, and  on  that  account  declined  taking  civil  briefii,  and  has  continued 
to  do  so.  The  result  is,  that  the  gentleman  of  whom  we  speak,  is  one  of 
the  best  informed  criminal  lawyers  in  this  country,  and  discharges  his 
duty  in  the  most  efficacious  and  satisfactory  manner.  He  has  suffered 
considerably  it  is  true,  in  completely  losing  his  circuit  practice,  but  then 
he  has  had  his  choice.  If  a  gentleman  who  is  offered  one  of  those  posts, 
thinks  that  the  crown  business  will  not  give  those  opportunities  for  dis- 
playing either  great  learning  or  great  abilities,  of  which  he  may  be  the 
conscious  possessor,  he  may  decline  the  office  and  thus  play  a  more  ambi- 
tious game,  and  take  a  course  which  would  in  his  opinion  be  more  for  his 
benefit.  It  must  be,  and  is  a  very  considerable  injury  to  men  in  ex- 
tensive practice,  to  take  the  chairmanship  of  a  county,  and  they  may 
feel  that  it  is  irksome  to  have  any  duty  to  discharge,  which  can  interfere 
with  their  private  practice.  It  is  for  them  however,  to  balance  the  ad- 
vantages and  the  disadvantages  of  accepting  the  post,  and  until  we  hear 
that  assistant  barristers  have  made  out  a  case  of  undue  hardship  or  inter- 
ference with  their  privileges  as  counsel,  one  cannot  allow  that  such  a  stipu- 
lation as  the  Attorney  General  imposes  on  the  permanent  crown  prosecu* 
tors  can  be  fairly  objected  to,  neither  can  one  help  thinking  that  the  course 
adopted  by  Mr.  Robinson,  knowing,  as  we  all  do,  his  connection  with  a 
party  who  hesitate  at  nothing  which  could  damage  or  discredit  the  pre- 
sent ministry,  was  mainly  intended  to  put  the  Attorney  General  into  a 
false  position,  and  force  upon  him  the  odious  and  unpopular  task  of  dis- 
missing a  brother  barrister,  and  nursing  a  grievance  to  be  made  use  of 
whenever  the  opportunity  should  present  itself. 

Although  from  the  scanty  materials  attainable  I  have  been  unable  to 
do  more  than  make  a  few  crude  observations  on  the  present  system  of 
sending  serious  cases  for  trial  to  Quarter  Sessions,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
calling  attention  to  the  subject,  and  awakening  public  interest  will  help 
to  remedy  the  evil,  and  that  even  with  the  scanty  information  we  possess, 
that  every  person  who  gives  the  matter  a  thought  will  perceive  the 
necessity  for  some  amendment  in  the  existing  law,  and  I  should  be  anx- 
ious  to  learn  why  it  is,  that  an  enactment  such  as  the  5  &  6  Vic,  c.  38, 
to  which  1  have  already  adverted,  should  be  considered  advisable  in  Eng- 
land, and  not  in  this  country. 

lam.  Sir,  etc.. 

An  Apprentice  to  the  Law. 


[We  have  inserted  the  foregoing  letter,  not  as  a  defence  of 
the  Attorney  General's  proceedings,  but  because  we  consider 
its  arguments  and  suggestions  of  very  considerable  importance. 
In  fact,  we  know  that  in  most  circuits  the  Crown  business  has 
been  frequently  neglected,  when  a  due  attention  to  his  duties 
interfered  with  the  private  practice  of  the  Prosecutor.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  retain,  if  possible,  lawyers  of  standing  as 
Prosecutors  and  as  Assistants,  but  if  for  the  public  service 
gentlemen  of  standing  and  ability  cannot  be  secured,  it  is  in 
our  mind  a  matter  of  paramount  necessity,  that  these  gentlemen 
should  be  permitted  to  retain  their  private  practice,  and  that  in 
their  places  as  public  Prosecutors,  gentlemen  of  equal  ability 
and  honor,  though  perhaps  not  of  equal  standing,  should  be 
Bppointed  as  their  successors.  We  are  not  of  that  class  vho 
believe  that  a  lawyer's  knowledge  is  to  be  estimated  by  the 
date  of  his  call,  and  we  believe  that  a  Crown  prosecntorship 
should  be  the  mark  of  Government  appreciation  of  learning 
and  aptitude,  not  as  a  thing  obtained  through  judicial  connex- 
ion, family  influence,  or  political  time-serving. — Ed.  I.  Q.  K] 


To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Law  Magazine  ;  or  Quarterly  Review 
of  Jurisprudence/'  /or  February,  1855,  FoL  53, — No. 
106. 

Dublin,  Fsbruabt  15th,  1Q55. 
Sir, 

A  few  dajs  ago  I  received,  I  believe  through  jour  attention,  a 
number  of  The  Law  Magazine,  for  February,  1855  ;  and,  looking  to 
its  table  of  contents,  I  felt  considerable  satisfaction  in  reading  there, 
the  title  of  one  ]of  the  papers — "  The  New  Invitations  to  Juvenile 
Crime."  I  knew  that  your  Magazine  had  advocated  Juvenile 
Criminal  Reformation ;  1  knew  that  you  were  perfectly  well  aware 
of  the  total  unfitness  of  our  common  gaols  to  produce  any  but  more 
gpross  criminals  from  theyoung  prisoners  confined  in  them,  and  I  really 
expected  to  find  your  '*  New  Invitations  to  Juvenile  Crime,"  a  plwn 
exposition  of  the  semi-failure  of  Parkhurst,  and  a  defence  of  the 
various  Judges  and  Mt^strates  who  have,  within  the  past  six 
months,  advocated  Reformatory  Schools,  despite  the  poo  pooing  of 
official  opponents ;  you  can,  Sir,  therefore,  comprehend  my  very 
great  astonishment,  when  on  turning  to  the  paper  itself  I  found  it  to 
be  but  eight  and  a-half  pages  of  very  patent  sneering  at  Mr.  Becor- 
der  Hill,  and  of  very  virulent  misrepresentation,  or  miscomprehen- 
sion, of  the  sentiments  actuating  that  learned  gentleman,  Mr. 
Recorder  Hall  and  myself ;  rounded  off  with  a  general  and  sweep- 
ing charge  against  the  Youthful  Offenders'  Act,  and  all  who  appeal 
to  that  **  kind  of  rash  charity  and  miscellaneous  benevolence  held 
'  forth  in  that  remarkably  foolish  Act  of  Parliament ;"  and  when  I 
couple  this  sentiment,  with  the  warning  thrust  upon  us  all  by  that 
venerable  line, 

'*  Pools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread," 
I  feel  no  horror  in  contemplating  my  fallen  condition,  knowing  that  I 
am  one  of  the  rushing  fools  to  whose  order  belong  Lord  Brougham, 
Lord  Lyttelton,  Lord  Harrowby,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Sir  John 
Pakington,Mr.  Adderley,  Mr.  Joseph  Sturge,  Mr.  Recorder  Hil],the 
Rev.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Recorder  Hall,  Mr.  Thompson  of  Banchory,  Mr. 
Dunlop,the  Magistrates  of  Devonshire,the  Corporation  of  Liverj>ool, 
and  ladtly,  certainly  notleastlvy  Miss  Carpemtrb,  Lady  Noel  Byron, 
Mr  Nash,  Mr.  Russell  Scott,  and,  as  your  contributor,  with  inane 
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facetiottsness  calls  him— ''g^d-natured  shepherd  Ellis,"*  and  I  had 
rather  he  a  rushiDg  fool  with  these,  odd  as  it  m^  seem  to  him,  thsn 
a  fearful  angel  with  your  contrihutor. 

I  am  no  admirer  of  catholicons — I  have  no  belief  in  Hollowaj,  no 
faith  in  Morrison ;  but^  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  confidoice  in 
that  system  as  tai:^ht  by  Martinus  Scriblerus,  in  his  "  Uncommon 
Practice  of  Physic/*  by  which,  upon  the  homoeopathic  scheme,  we  are 
offered  a  special  cure  for  every  bodily  ill ;  but.  Sir,  I  have  great 
confidence  in  a  system  which  has  sprung  up,  which  has  been  forced 
into  active  working  by  the  total  unsuitableness  of  our  Common 
Prisons  for  any  purpose  of  useful  punishment  or  of  juvenile 
reformation ;  a  system  which  has  been  found  excellent,  (that  is  useful 
and  successful)  beyond  all  doubt  and  above  all  question— The 
Reformatory  School  System,  Voluntary,  or  aided  by  Government 
What  the  Reformatory  School  System  is,  I  know ;  but,  I  do  not 
comprehend  the  system  advocated  by  your  contributor.  He  tells  us 
that  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  the  excellent  chaplain  of  the  Red  Hill 
Farm  School,''  sides  with  Solomon  and  not  with  the  modern  Solons, 
who  are  superseding  his  maxims,  and  holds  to  the  adage  abont 
sparing  the  rod  and  spoiling  the  child."  He  adds,  and  really,  my 
good  Sir,  the  passage  is  so  very  foolish,  so  palpable  an  attempt  at 
being  sarcastic  and  argumentative,  so  absurd  a  dose  of  what  may  be 
called,  the  Sydney-Smitb-and-water-style,  that  I  wonder  you  did  not 
perceive  its  weakness.     He  writes,  that  Mr.  Turner 

*'  Is  just  now  in  great  disgrace  with  the  philantfuro]^  f^*  ^ 
has  written  two  letters  in  which,  harsh  man !  he  actually  advocates 
the  correction  of  crime  even  in  youthful  offenders  1  He  is  more  than 
half  suspected  even  of  smiling  in  his  sleev«  at  llw  touching  disc^lme 
of  Mr.  Recorder...^,  who  would  kiss  the  4ear  delinquents  int* 
goodness;  and  of  questioning  the  wisdom  of  the  Saltley  system  of 
turning  its  inmates  loose  into  Birmingham,  that  they  may  missionarize 
in  the  alleys  and  closes  of  that  not  immaculate  citv,  and  of  liripgmg 
fresh  lambs  to  the  fold  of  good-natured  shepherd  ISUit.** 

Who  ever  asserted  that  Mr.  Turner  was  in  disgraoa  with 
the  fHends  of  the  Reformailory  Movement  ?— who  e?er  Jkoessed 
him  of  having  wilfully  embarrassed  the  oanae  ?  I  do  not  deny 
that  I  declared  his  two  letters,  aildressed  last  Jane  to  The  Timn, 
were  ill  advised.  Tke  TYntes  misunderstood  him,  and  he  miaondeN 
stood  the  Report  of  M.  De  Persigny,  as  I  clearly  showed 
in  the  paper  published  in  the  September  number  of  Tbb  Ibxsh 

•For  an  account  of  Mr.Elli8,8ee  the  Record  at  eud  of  this  number,  p-l^i. 
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QuAHTBRLT  BEvrEw,  and  to  whieh  your  contributor  so  flippantly 
objects.  I  argued  the  case  fairly,  honestly,  and  gravely ;  my 
paper  appears  to  have  given  offence  to  your  contributor,  but  I  regret 
to  find  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  oonceal  the  shallowness  of  his 
opinions  by  a  mockery  of  sarcasm  very  pitiable  in  one  who  writes  on  a 
great  and  solemn  question.  Who  is  the  '*  Mr  Becorder^-.^^  who  would 
kiss  the  dear  delinquents  into  goodness,"  and  who  would  turn  the  in- 
mates of  Saltley  into  the  streets  of  Birmingham  ?  Doubtless  Mr.  M. 
D.  Hill  is  meant,  and  it  may  be  very  amusing  to  some  men  to  form 
fancy  sketches  of  the  Becorder  kissing  ^  the  dear  delinquents  into 
goodness,'*  the  damp-nosed  delinquent  now  weeping  hypocritical  tears 
on  the  philanthropist's  neck,  and  now  looking  slyly  over  his  shoulder, 
and  winking  fraternally  at  your  contributor,  whilst  he  takes 
what  is  palled  '*a  sight"  at  "  good-natured  shepherd  EUis." 

But,  Sir,  is  this  a  true  picture  ?  Is  this  the  result  of  the  training 
at  Saltley,  at  Kingswood,  at  Hardwicke  Schools,  or  at  Mr.  Nash's 
Beformatory  Institution  f  We  have  tried,  in  our  prisons,  every 
stupid  severity  that  ignorance,  rendered  callous  by  custom,  could 
permit ;  but  still  the  population  of  juvenile  criminals  increased,  and 
the  gaol  was  proved  to  be  but  the  seed-plot  of  crime.  Other  nations 
knew  these  facts — we,  at  length  saw  the  necessity  for  a  speedy  change 
in  our  system,  and  whilst  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  America  had  long  possessed  Beformatories—- they  were» 
as  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Fletcher  stated,  but  **  struggling  into  ex. 
istenee"  in  England. 

Sir,  your  contributor  has  done  to  me,  and  to  all  those  with  whom 
I  think  in  common,  a  grievous,  a  malicious  wrong.  My  paper  ap- 
peared in  this  Bbvibw  last  September;  during  five  months  he 
pondered  the  arguments,  and  facts  there  recorded.  I  wrote  with  no 
object  save  one — that  of  spreading  abroad  a  general  knowledge  of 
all  the  facts  connected  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Beformatory 
School  Movement ;  I  gave  to  each  advocate  of  the  cause  his  adf 
mttted  pruse,  and  whilst  dissenting  in  some  points  from  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  Turner,  I  gave  every  one  the  fullest  merit.  Your  contribu- 
ter  now,  after  a  lapse  of  five  months,  attempts  to  fasten*upon  me  the 
charges  of  maudlin  philanthropy,  and  endeavours  to  ,show  that 
my  chief  objection  to  Mr.  Turner's  two  letters  was  directed  against 
a  portion  of  the  first,  which  gave  The  Times  an  opportunity  of  in- 
dulging in  a  raw-head-and-bloody-bones  tone  of  leader,  and  which 
compelled  Mr.  Turner  to  write  to  that  Journal,  on  the  8th  of 
June,  thus : — 
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'« Is  it  not|  because  in  spite  of  trials  by  jury  and  nmnmrj  cod- 
viction,  whippings,  and  imprisonments,  the  amount  and  intensity  of 
juvenile  crime  have  increased,  that  our  Government  and  Legisla- 
ture are  now  concurring  with  our  philantropists  in  devising  some 
more  effectual  remedy ;  and  2ndly«  what's  the  real  object  which 
society  (for  its  own  advantage)  seeks  in  the  young  offiender's 
treatment  ?  Is  it  only  the  retribution  of  punishment  for  his  mis« 
doings,  or  the  deterrine  others  by  his  sufferings  ?  Is  it  not,  and 
looking  to  his  age,  his  helplessness,  his  exposure*  without  defence  or 
power  of  escape,  to  depraving  influences— ^ught  it  not  to  be  also 
nis  reformation  f  What  else  can  secure  the  community  against  the 
mischiefs  of  his  future  influence  and  example  ?  What  la  gained  by 
the  inflicting  of  a  thousand  whipping^  and  sentences  of  imprisonment, 
if  the  subjects  of  these  penalties  come  forth  into  tiie  world  (as  now) 
only  more  hardened  in  vicious  purposes  and  more  capable  for  mis- 
chief? Reformations,  like  revolutions,  are  not  made  'by  rose 
water;'  but,  surely,  it  cannot  be  impossible  to  devise  a  course  of 
treatment  at  once  corrective  for  the  past,  and  persuasive  for  the 
future,  uniting,  like  the  Divine  dealings,  righteousness  and  jud^* 
ment  with  loving  kindness  and  mercy  ;  such  a  system  aa,  while  it 
punishes  what  is  bad,  and  represses  what  is  lawless,  awakes  and 
trains  to  action  the  better  feelings  and  more  useful  impulses  which 
are  to  be  found  more  or  less  in  every  nature.  The  problem  is  to 
secure  this  for  the  scarcely  responsible  child,  while  we  seek  out  and 
pre.<s  upon  the  more  guilty  and  fully  responsible  parent.  At  present, 
the  parent  may  neglect,  brutalise,  and  deprave  nis  child,  ana  make 
him  a  public  nuisance  with  entire  impunity.  These  things 
ought  not  so  to  be.  Let  us  see  what  can  be  done  in  coercing  anid 
restraining  the  parents  and  step-parents,  usually  the  real  sources  of 
evil.  When  we  have  done  what  iustice  and  the  public  interest 
require  on  this  head,  we  shall  be  able  with  a  clearer  conscience  snd 
a  more  steady  hand  to  deal  with  the  young  offender  Htm^tf  as  he 
will  then  deserve  that  we  should. ** 

These,  Sir,  were  the  opinions  held  last  June,  by  the  Chaplain 
of  the  Philanthropic^it  was  in  advocating  of  such  sentiments  I  wrote, 
and  that  Mr,  Turner  is  fully  supported  in  them  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  the  Bev.  John  Clay,  of  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Osbomej  of 
Sir  John  Pakington,  of  Miss  Carpenter,  and  Mr.  Recorder  Hill» 
your  contributor  must  clearly  know,  unless  he  be  of  that  daas 
whom  Socrates,  in  The  Platonic  Dialogues,  ironically  compliments, 
by  saying,  **  you  are  fortunate,  Callicles,  to  have  been  initiated  at  the 
great  mysteries,  without  proceeding  through  the  lesser."  Had  he 
borne  in  mind  the  opinions  expressed  upon  the  Reformatory  School 
system,  at  the  Birmingham  Conferences,  he  would  never  have 
written  the  following  passage,  a  passage  which,  in  its  egotism  s&d 
in  its  folly,  reminds  one  of  B oilcan's  lines  :~- 

*'  Mais  il  ne'est  point  de  fou  qui  par  bonnes  raison 
Ne  loge  son  voisin  aux  petites-maison.** 
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He  writes  :«— 

*'  We  are  most  anxious  to  see  reformatories  properly  constituted 
and  universally  established,  but  to  effect  their  purpose  they  must 
be  always  penal  in  their  preliminary  stage.  We  developed  the  pro- 
per  principles  in  which  such  institutions  should  be  founded  in  a 
series  of  articles  some  years  ago»  and  they  not  only  met  with  the 
assent  and  approval  of  those  best  acquainted  with  the  subject  at  the 
time^  but  they  have  been  corroborated  by  all  subsequent  experience/' 

Because  "  we  developed  "  principles,  which  somebody  approved 
and  assented  to,  properly  constituted  Reformatories  "  must  be  ahoays 
penal,**  My  dear  Sir,  this  self-laudation  is  very  ridiculous,  and  the 
principle  is  very  false — ^it  is  precisely  like  a  passage  in  Saunders' 
Reports  where  he  writes — **  Here  Twysden,  Justice,  reproved  Saun- 
ders of  counsel,  for  that  he  pleaded  too  subtilely — but  Saunders  toas 
right.'*  Doubtless  your  contributor  thinks  that  Reformatories  **  must 
be  always  penal  in  the  preliminary  stage,"  he  developed  the  principle, 
therefore  I,  and  all  who  think  as  I,  must  be  wrong  ;  or,  as  he  writes 
with  mild  jocularity,  '*The  philanthropy  of  the  movement  is 
doubtless  most  engaging  and  laudable.  No  one  questions  its  com- 
plete amiability  or  singlehearted  integrity  of  purpose ;  but,  oh ! 
for  a  little  prudence,  and  a  wholesome  modicum  of  diffidence !" 

We  have  never  yet  heard  it  said,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Osborne,  or 
the  Rev.  John  Clay  wanted  experience,  "  a  little  prudence,**  or 
**  a  wholesome  modicum  of  diffidence,'* — yet,  at  the  first  Birming- 
ham  Conference,  the  former  excellent  Chaplain  spoke  as  follows  : — 

**  I  would,  however,  refer  for  a  moment  to  whipping  in  prison. 
It  has  been  determined  lately  to  introduce  whipping  as  an  element  of 
punishment.  I  do  not  think  it  is  attended  with  any  good  effiects.  It 
IS  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  these  children  say,  '  Oh,  sir,  whipping 
will  do  me  no  good:  1  know  all  about  that:  I  have  had  enough  of  it 
before.'  They  have  been  cuffed  and  knocked  about  their  whole  life 
long  by  drunken  and  brutal  fathers  and  mothers,  so  to  them  it  is  no 
new  thing ;  and  I  point  to  the  state  of  our  gaols  to  show  that  this 
system  of  whipping  in  our  prisons  is  not  calculated  to  reform  but  to 
harden" 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Clay  sp(»ke  thus : — 

'<  It  was  not  that  these  children  stood  most  in  need  of  reading  and 
writing,  of  learning  their  catechism,  of  committing  to  memory  chap 
ters  from  the  Holy  Scriptures — they  stood  most  in  need  of  what  had 
never  yet  approached  them — of  something  to  touch,  soften,  and 
humanise  their  hearts  and  desires.  I  believed  that,  in  almost  every 
instance,  these  misled  creatures  had  never  in  their  lives  heard  words 
or  tones  of  kindness  or  affection  ;  that  they  never  had  dared  to  sup* 
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pose  that  any  one  cared  for  them,  or  desired,  for  ihevp  ovn  sakes, 
that  they  should  learn  to  speak  and  do  things  that  are  rigrfat.  I 
endeavoured  to  show  them  their  mistake— that  tnere  were  people  who 
felt  for  them,  who  pitied  them,  who  loved  them  •  who  earnestly 
desired  io  promote  their  happiness  both  here  and  hereafter.  These 
endeavours  were  not  unsuccessful  j  and  I  found  that  as  the  heart 
softened  and  opened,  so  the  mind  expanded : — and  the  reading  and 
Scriptural  teaching,  which,  otherwise,  would  have  been  mechanical 
and  irksome,  were  received  with  eager  thankfulnt^ss,  as  something 
conducive  to  the  great  object  of  repentemee  and  amendment.  I  must 
resist  the  temptation  to  dwell  upon  this  topic,  yet  I  would  b^  to  say 
one  word  more,  viz.,  that  whatever  measure  of  success  has  been 
granted  to  us  in  regard  to  the  reformation  of  young  criminals,  it 
dates  from  the  time  when,  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  at  my  earnest 
entreaty,  our  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  abolished  the  punisbment  of 
whipping." 

**  Do  not  imagine,  however,  that  I  have  more  reliance  upon  the 
prison  than  the  school — as  yon  contemplate  it — as  a  means  of  reform- 
ing young  delinquents.  Far  otherwise.  I  agree  entirely  with  my 
friend  Mr.  Osborne,  as  well  as  with  other  gentlemen,  that  one  of  the 

greatest  social  wants  of  our  time  and  country  is  the  Reformatory 
chool — in  which  the  neglected,  outcast,  child  may  be  trained  to  oc- 
cupy his  right  place  as^a  fellow  subject  and  a  fellow  Christian.*' 

At  the  second  Conference,  Sir  John  Pakington  said  :«- 
«  The  English  system  has  been,  when  a  child  has  transgressed  the 
law,  to  send  him  to  prison  and  so  punish  him.  The  question  now  is 
whether,  when  a  child  has  transgressed  the  law,  wisdom  and  sound 
policy  do  not  combine  to  tell  us  that  the  right  way  to  treat  him  is  to 
reform  and  educate  him.  The  choice  lies  between  harsh  punishment 
and  judicious  kindness ;  but  let  not  our  views  be  misunderstood. 
We  do  not  wish  to  hold  out  any  absurd  idea  that  children  are  to  be 
exempt  from  all  punishment.  That  is  a  false  view  of  the  case.  We 
all  know,  from  the  very  highest  authority,  that  the  child  must  be 
corrected,  and  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  discover  sound  priiiciples  for 
dealing  with  the  criminal  and  destitute,  instead  of  acting  upon  those 
that  are  false,  cruel,  and  inefficient.  What  does  our  evidence  say 
upon  this  ?  It  gives  us  facts,  and  there  can  be  nothing  better  for  our 
guidance  in  a  matter  like  the  one  before  us.  In  all  these  establbb< 
ments  it  is  shown  by  the'evidence,  not  that  punishment  is  dispensed 
with,  but  that  kindness  is  the  rule.  One  of  the  Qu>st  important 
witnesses  we  had  was  Mr.  Playfair,  who  takes  a  great  interest  in  the 
House  of  Refuge  at  Glasgow.  Speaking  of  the  children,  he  says — 
*  We  learn  their  history,  and  we  deal  kindly  with  them.*  Again  he 
says — *  We  try  to  make  the  boys  feel  at  home  by  dealing  kindly  with 
them.*  When  speaking  of  a  gentleman  named  Clarke,  he  observed 
— *  He  brought  this  establishment  into  a  highly  improved  state,  and 
that  through  a  system  of  kindness.*  Let  me  now  turn  to  a  remarkable 
passage  in  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie,  of  the  Free  Kirk, 
at  Edinburgh.  He  was^asked  the  question — « What  kind  of  punish- 
ment have  you  ?*  His  *reply  was, — •  I  am  happy  to  say  we  have 
hardly  any  punishment  at  ail.     We  find  the  best  influence  we  can 
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bring  to  bear  upon  these  children  is  not  punishment  but  kindness, 
and  nothing  has  surprised  me  more  than  the  singular  ease  with  which 
we  can  manage  them»  and  the  readiness  with  which  bovs  fall  into  the 
ranks  who  have  been  picked  off  the  streets,  and  who  have  led  a 
wandering  life  before.  It  is  a  most  surprising  phenomenon  connected 
with  our  school,  how  soon  they  fall  into  regularity  and  order,  and 
how  little  difficulty  we  have  in  breaking  them  in  by  the  power  of 
kindness  and  steady  training.'  This  shows  how  completely  justified 
was  the  Oonf^ence  of  1851  in  the  opinion  that  prisons,  however 
exemplary  the  system  adopted  therein  mi^ht  be,  are  not  the  places 
for  the  correction  and  comolete  reformation  of  juvenile  criminals. 
We  all  know  how  susceptible  are  children  to  kindness  and  affection, 
and  we  must  not  confine  this  susceptibility  to  the  children  of  the 
affluest  and  the  educated  classes.  Can  we  doubt  that  the  germs  of 
the  same  feelings  exist  in  the  breasts  of  the  destitute  orphan  or  the 
most  humble  outcast  of  society  ?" 

At  this  same  Conference,  Mr.  Osborne  said: — 

*|  They  must  get  rid  of  the  children  from  the  gaols — a  point  on 
which  he  felt  very  strongly.  He  would  agree  to  probationary  wards 
being  established  in  the  schools,  to  be  regulated  in  their  use  by  the 
committee,  but  he  contended  that  the  principle  of  g^vinff  punishment 
preparatory  to  reformation  ought  not  to  be  approved  oy  that  Oon- 
ference,*' 

Mr.  Recorder  Power  said : — 

*'  Punishment  could  not  be  got  rid  of,  but  what  he  and  others 
protested  against  was  arbitrary  punishment,  not  with  a  view  to  refor- 
mation, but  vengeance  because  he  had  committed  a  wrong  against 
society.  The  child  was  not  without  condition.  It  had  committed 
a  crime  against  society,  but  society  had  inflicted  a  grievous  wron|f 
upon  the  child,  and  it  was  adding  insult  to  injury  that  they  punishea 
the  child  for  an  ignorant  breach  of  the  criminal  law." 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Turner  said : — 

**  If  you  go  to  Sftltley  you  will  see  what  can  be  done  when  love 
and  duty  are  built  upon.  I  trust  from  this  day  forward  there  will 
be  an  impulse  to  try  the  principle  elsewhere  and  everywhere,  and  it 
will  never  be  tried  in  vain.  If  you  trust  and  appeal  to  that  sense  of 
kindness  which  is  at  the  very  bottom  of  our  human  nature,  you  will 
succeed  in  raising  those  emotions  which  shall  accomplish  in  the  hu- 
man heart  more  than  the  prison  cell  or  prison  labour  can  ever  effect ; 
you  will  succeed  in  recalling  to  society  many  and  many  an  one  who 
shall  prove  a  good  citizen  and  an  upright  man." 

Thus  far.  Sir,  I  have  cited  authorities  against  the  statement  of 
your  contributor,  in  which  he  attempts  to  show  that  practical 
philanthropists,  men  with  ''a  little  prudence,  and  a  wholesome 
modicum  of  diffidence"  are  evidently  of  one  mind  with  him.  But 
to  prove  this  matter  more  clearly,  I  must  refer  to  the  Birmingham 
Conference  of  1853.  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  every  man  in  these 
kingdoms,  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  subjects  before  the 
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country,  attended  the  memorable  Birmingham  Conference  of 
December,  1853,  and  those  whp  could  not  attend  personally,  wrote 
ezpres^ng  their  confidence  in  the  '*  prudence"  and  good  sense  of 
these  who  were  present — the  chief  topics  then  urged  were  the  ex- 
cellence of  Reformatory  School  training,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
stringent  law  of  Parental  Responsibility.  Upon  the  former  branch 
of  the  subject  I  have,  I  believe,  advanced  sufficient  authority  in 
support  of  my  views,  but  that  neither  the  Conference  nor  I  deserve 
the  charge  made  against  us,  by  your  contributor,  that  charge  which 
informs  us  that  we  are  modern  6o1ons«  and  that  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Turner  backs  Solomon  against  us  in  our  weak  point  which  renders  ns, 
as  your  contributor  elegantly  expresses  it,  forgetful  of  the  "  msxim 
about  sparing  the  rod  and  spoiling  the  child,"  is  clearly  proved  by 
the  statement  made  at  the  closing  of  the  Conference  by  Mr.  Record- 
er  Hill,  when  he  said,  and  none  dissented : — 

"  I  could  not  be  silent  in  the  hour  of  the  triumph  of  a  cause  which 
has  for  long  years  interested  my  heart  and  employed  my  thoughts — 
a  cause  in  which  I  have  grown  gray.  I  have  seen  the  small  beginnings 
of  this  now  glorious  and  flourishing  enterprise.  I  have  been  met  by 
sneers  of  utter  disbelief :  I  have  been  called  a  sentimentalist  and  a 
visionary  for  entertaining  doctrines  to  which  you  are  now  affixing  the 
seal  of  public  opinion  in  this  the  capital  of  the  Midland  Districts  of 
England.  And  here  let  me  for  the  thousandth  time  ask  for  one  mo- 
ment of  your  attention  to  defend  myself  against  an  impression  which 
is  utterly  mistaken  and  unfounded,  but  which  still  remains — I  would 
sanction  the  infliction  of  any  pain  necessary  to  produce  reformation. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  either  man  or  boy  may  be 
raised  by  namby-pamby  indulgences  out  of  crime  into  virtue ;  but  I 
hold  that  he  who  inflicts  one  single  pang  which  is  not  directed  to  a 
reformatory  object,  if  he  act  unconsciously,  has  fallen  into  a  great 
error ;  if  consciously,  into  a  great  crime.*' 

Sir,  this  passage  appears  to  me  to  want  neither  '* a  little  pru- 
dence," nor  "  a  wholesome  modicum  of  diffidence ;"  had  it  wanted 
these,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner  was  present  and  could  have  correct- 
ed the  error,  had  he  considered  it  necessary  ;  he  could  have  declared 
for  Solomon,  and  might  have  silenced  one  of  the  ^*  modem  Solons** 

— *'Mr.  Recorder "  the  friend  of  petted  criminal  juveniles, 

Mr.  Turner  was  the  fifth  speaker  after  Mr.  Hill ;  he  did  not  declare 
bis  dissent  from  any  principle  advanced  by  the  Recorder,  he  did  not 
sneer  at  M.  Demetz,  he  did  not  attempt  to  detract  from  the  merit  of 
Mettray,  he  did  not  deny,  he  has  never  denied,  the  excellence  of  that 
institution,  as  worthy  of  the  French  people,  as  its  success  is  honor- 
able to  M.  Demetz. 

I  have.  Sir,  thus  far  defended  myself  from   the  charge   of  inane 
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l^ilanthropj— (indeed  your  contributor  appears  to  use  the  term 
philanthropist  as  if  he  considered  it  but  a  synonyme  for  anthropopha- 
glst) ;  I  have  shown  how^  in  all  my  views  on  this  subject  of  Before 
matory  trainings  I  am  supported  by  the  best,  and  most  experienced 
men  in  these  kingdoms,  who  were  capable  of  speaking  authoritatively 
upon  the  subject. 

The  paper  of  your  contributor  contains  only  three  other  topics 
worthy  of  notice :  the  first  is  a  perfectly  quixotic  attack  on  Mettray  ; 
the  second,  a  very  foolish  attempt  to  misrepresent  my  argument  in 
favor  of  the  principle  that  the  law  of  Parental  Responsibility  is  of  the 
ohiefest  importance  in  suppressing  juvenile  and  adult  vagprancy ;  the 
third  topic  is  a  most  ludicrous,palpable,and  incomprehensible  effort  to 
prove,  by  garbeling  a  letter  addressed  by  Lord  Brougham  to  Mr. 
Recorder  Hill,  that  his  Lordship  has  lost  confidence  in  the  success  of 
the  Reformatory  System, 

Upon  the  first  topic>  Mettray,  your  contributor  has  no  ground 
whatever  of  objection  to  the  Colony — but,  with  a  virulence  of 
bigotry,  and  a  total  want  of  all  reasoning  power  he  writes :— - 

«*  It  is  in  some  respects,  doubtless,  a  well-managed  institution  ; 
but  that  it  is,  as  we  have  often  heard,  a  complete  seminary  of  popery, 
we  hardly  expected  such  convincing  evidence  as  this — Mr.  Hall,  in 
his  account,  says — *  Ail  the  colonists  at  Mettray  are  Roman 
Catholics,  but  this  is  only  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  mixing 
children  of  different  persuasions.'  The  remedy  is  very  convenient, 
doubtless." 

That  a  Roman  Catholic  country  should  possess  Roman  Catholic 
Reformatory  Schools,  is,  one  would  suppose,  perfectly  natural ;  and 
as  to  the  sneer  that  Mettray  is,  as  your  contributor  *'  has  often 
heard,**  a  complete  seminary  of  Popery,  the  objection  is  about 
as  ridiculous  as  if  M.  Demetz,  or  M.  Paul  Verdier,  or  M. 
De  Persigny  were,  with  atrociously  bad  taste,  only  surpassed 
by  its  stupid  intolerance,  to  state  to  the  French  people,  that 
they  had  <•  often  heard*'  that  Red  Hill,  or  Sakley  was  <'a 
complete  seminary"  of  Protestantism — even  whilst  admitting 
that  *^  it  is  in  some  respects,  doubtless,  a  well  managed  institution," 
the  question  being  not  as  to  the  religion  taught,  but  the  reformations, 
through  God's  gprace,  and  by  his  servants*  faith  and  charity,  achieved. 

Sir,  your  contributor  has  not  quoted  Mr.  Robert  Hall's  Lecture, 
from  which  he  extracts,  fairly.  I  wish  that  that  estimable,  able,  and 
christian  gentleman,  whose  ability  is  but  the  worthy  accompaniment 
of  **  a  little  prudence,  and  a  wholesome  modicum  of  diffidence,"  were 
suiBciently  restored  to  health  to  reply,  by  the  publication.of  bis  notes 
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of  his  last  8itmmer*8  visit  to  Mettraj,  for  hti.  Sir,  visited  Mettray  tvioe» 
and  writes  of  what  he  has  seeii^  not  of  what  he  has  *' often  beard."  But 
I  can  answer  lor  him  in  one  respect,  and  that  is,  that  in  his  Lectnre 
upon  his  second  visit  to  Mettray,  delivered  last  winter  m  Leeds,  be 
expressed  bis  increased  admiration  of  all  he  had  seen,  and  of  wlncb, 
in  his  first  Lecture,  he  had  expressed  his  opinions. 

Tour  oontribntor  has  called  Mettray  « a  complete  seminary  of 
poper  J,"  and  he  quotes  part  of  a  sentenoe  in  Mr.  Hall's  Lecture.  I 
shall  now  print  the  sentence  in  full,  and  bj  it  shall  prove  that  if 
Mettray  is  Roman  Catholic  for  coBvenieoee,  Sainte  Foy  is  Protestant 
lor  the  Hke  reason,  and  we  know  that  this  separation  baa  been  made 
witb  the  coneorrence  of  the  exceHent  President  of  the  Society,  M.  le 
Comte  de  Qasparin,  a  Protestant.    The  sentence  is  as  follows  s-^ 

**  An  the  colonists  at  Mettray  are  Boman  Catholics,  but  tbts  is 
only  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  mixing  children  of  different  per- 
suasions.  3f .  le  Comte  de  OoMparin,  the  president  of  the  eoeie^,  is 
himself  a  Protestant ;  children  of  tkatfaitn  are  sent  to  a  Protestant 
colonv  at  Sainte  Foy  ;  if  by  any  rare  accident  a  non-christian  child 
should  be  sent  to  one  of  th^e  colonies,  it  must  follow  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  rest.  There  is  family  prayer  in  eacb  house  morn- 
ing and  evening." 

80  far  of  the  no  popery  objection  to  Mettray ;  as  to  its  excellence  as 
a  Beformatory,  the  Lecture  of  Mr.  Hall,  the  Letter  of  Mr.  Recorder 
Hill  to  Lord  Brougham,  or  the  various  earlier  accounts  of  the 
Colony,  will  prove  ;  but  I  do  not  appeal  to  them,  I  rely  upon  the 
words  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner  who,  at  the  second  Birmingham 
Conference  said: — 

''About  five  years  ago  the  attention  of  those  who  sought  to  effect 
the  reformation  of  youn?  offenders  was  excited  to  what  was  going  on 
in  France.  We  beard  tbat  a  sort  of  miracle  had  been  wrought,  that 
a  great  number  of  juvenile  prisoners  had  been  gathered  togeuier,  and 
kept  together,  by  nothing  more  stringent,  no  bond  more  strong,  than 
the  exercise  of  loving  kindness.  I  went  and  saw  Mettray.  My  first 
feeling  on  seeing  it  was  despondency.  I  said  to  myself,  '  How  can 
any  one  equal  this  in  England  ?  there  we  have  notbtng  that  can  be 
compared  witb  this.'*' 

The  second  topic  to  which  I  have  above  referred,  as  rendering 
your  contributor  vicious  in  his  opposition,  is  Parentid  Responsibility 
considered  as  a  check  upon  Juvenile  crime  and  adult  ragrancy. 
Referring  to  my  paper,  and  intending  as  usual,  by  misconstruction, 
to  refute  my  arguments,  be  writes — "  The  fact  is,  tbat  thoogb  the 
principle  is  excellent,  parental  responsibility  is  impracticable  in  tiiree 
cases  out  of  four.    And  yet  without  it,  we  are  told  that  no^secority 
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<Mui  be  given  hj  the  fViends  of  tb^  reformatory  movement  tb&t  the 
objects  of  the  schools  may  not  be  abused/* 

We  still  hold  this  opiDion— we  contend  that  if  the  pareuts  can  pay, 
they  must  be  compelled  to  pay — if  they  cannot  pay,  it  proves  Dotfaing 
gainst  the  system ;  and  if  combined  with  a  stringent  vagrant  law, 
could  not  fail  to  produce  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  if,  in  bat 
one  case  out  of  four  the  parent  could  be  compelled  to  support  hie 
child  whilst  in  the  School,  other  parents  would  thereby  learn  that  the 
law  holds  all  liable  for  the  discharge  of  those  duties  to  which  before 
God  and  man  they  are  bound.  These  are  opinions  supported  by 
Mr.  Clay,  by  Mr.  Thomson  of  Banchory,  by  Mr.  Pearson,  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Hill,  and  by  all  who  have  thought  more  deeply  upon  the 
subject  than  your  contributor.*  In  the  paper  to  which  your  con- 
tributor refers,  I  have  condensed  all  the  facts  and  authorities 
bearing  upon  the  question  ;f  and  as  they  are  indisputable — clearly  so — 
fts  even  your  contributor  can  only  snarl  at  them,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
reproduce  them  in  this  letter. 

Having  exhausted  his  spleen  upon  my  facts,  your  contributor 
relieves  his  temper  by  indulging  in  his  peculiar  style  of  fiction,  and 
as  usual  in  condemning  the  opinions  of  his  opponents,  he  totally 
misrepresents  their  sentiments,  and  occasionally  the  oommon  meaning 
of  words.  You  know,  I  presume,  that  Lord  Brougham  is  a  very  sincere 
supporter  of  the  Reformatory  Principle  ;  and  you  are  aware,  I  dare 
say,  that  having  visited  Mettray  in  the  early  part  of  1854,  he  ex- 
pressed his  opinions  of  it  in  the  most  decided  and  most  approving 
manner.  On  the  18th  of  last  December  Mr.  Recorder  Hill  ad- 
dressed a^letter  to  his  Lordship  upon  the  practical  working  of  Re- 
formatory Schools— and  to  this  most  admirable  letter  Lord 
Brougham,  the  following  day,  thus  replied : — 

"  GaAFTON-STREET, 

Dec.  19M,  1854. 
My  Dbar  Hill, 

I  have  received  your  letter,  and  have  read  it  carefully  with  all  the 
interest  which  you  may  believe  I  feel  in  the  important  subject. 

You  don't  require  my  praises  of  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
treated  the  matter,  but  you  wish  for  my  opinion  upon  the  positions 
you  lay  down,  and  I  can  say  most  conscientiously  that  I  agree  entirely 


*  See  in  the  Record,  at  end  of  this  number  of  the  Review,  some 
observations  on  this  question,  from  Lieut. -Col.  Jebb's  last  Keport. 
t  See  ImisH  QoAiYBmLT  Revkw—VoI.  IV.  No  15,  pp.  709  to  716. 
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with  jou  on  almost  all  of  them  ;  though  on  one  or  two  thing*  ofnJk- 
ordiMate  importance  1  may  have  some  little  doit&t* 

To  the  correctness  of  your  statements  respecting  Mettraj,  I  can 
hear  testimony,  having  deemed  it  my  duty  last  spring  to  visit  that 
most  admirable  Insti  tat  ion,  which  does  honor,  not  only  to  its  Found- 
ers and  Directors,  but  to  the  Country. 

The  progress  making  in  England  is  truly  gp-atifying.  I  hope  and 
trust  that  the  war,  deplorable  on  all  accounts,  though  al together  jost 
and  quite  unavoidable,  will  not,  amonff  its  other  evils,  occasion  ob- 
ftruction  in  either  country  to  any  of  tneir  groat  plana  of  benevolence, 
let  me  rather  say  beneficence. 

Believe  me. 

Ever  most  sincerely  yours, 

H.  Bboughax. 

M.  D.  Hill,  Esq.,  K.C." 

I  consider  this  reply  in  all  respects  satisfactory,  and  it  certainly 
expresses,  in  plain  terms.  Lord  Brougham's  full  belief  in  the  excel- 
lence of  Reformatory  training,  and  his  gratification  at  witnessing  the 
success  of  the  moTement  in  England — but  with  this  letter  before 
him  your  contributor  thus  writes,  misquoting  Lord  Brougham's 
words,  and  misrepresenting  his  opinions :—''  We  hear  of  many  of 
these  institutions  springing  up,  nothing  deterred  by  the  utter  impos- 
aibility  of  finding  fit  men  to  undertake  their  management  Thii 
alone  ought  to  give  force  and  effect  to  the  eignifioani  warning  of 
Lord  Brongham,  in  his  short  but  pUhy  repiyto  Mr.  HilTs  recent  letter, 
'I have  nny  doubts r" 

This  attempt  at  mystification  requires  no  comment  from  me ;  it 
is  nothing  more  than  an  insidious  effort  to  weaken  public  confidence 
in  the  Reformatory  system— an  effort  of  which  your  contributor 
gave  evident  indication  even  in  the  first  half  page  of  his  paper,  in 
which  he  expresses  his  fears  that  the  schools  must  fail  because  we 
cannot  always  hope  for  *'men  like  Mr.  Recorder  Hill"_(i8  this  a 

mis-print  for  ♦•  Mr.  Recorder ,")  •*  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Baker,  or 

Mr.  Bengough,  or  women  so  eminently  gifted  for  the  work  as  Miss 
Carpenter  and  Lady  Noel  Byron,"  to  whom  the  management  can  be 
entrusted.  If,  sir,  this  were  true,  it  would  offer,  indeed,  a  disheart- 
ening prospect,  and  in  the  long  yista  of  the  future  one  could  easily 
form  a  vision  of  little  *'  City  Arabs"  and  «*  Home  Heathens,"  grow, 
jng  up  in  a  love  of  crime  and  a  contempt  of  gaolers,  and  counting 
the  number  of  committals  by  double  the  number  of  their  years,  de- 
spite the  "  dose  of  pain"  system  of  those  who  back  Solomon  against 
"  the  modern  Solons,"  and  who,  improving  upon  his  counsels,  irill 
spare  neither  the  rod  nor  the  child.    Sir,  if  all  the  estimable  persons 
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Darned  by  your  contributor  were  to-morrow  called  before  tbat  God 
of  Mercy  wbcise  precepts  they  so  well  observe — doing  unto  the  least 
of  his  little  ones  as  he  would  they  should  do  onto  himself-^there 
would  still  be  men  and  women  in  England,  capable  and  willing  to 
carry  out  the  plans  of  Reformation  formed  by  those  "  modem  So- 
lons."  I  hold  this  opinion  strongly ;  I  remember  the  history  of  John 
Howard,  of  John  Pounds,  of  Sarah  Martin,  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  of 
John  Ellis,  of  Mr.  Nash.  I  have  great  faith  in  the  philanthropy  of 
the  Nation,  and  I  should  no  more  despair  of  the  success  of  the  Re- 
formatory schools  if  our  present  leaders  were  to  die,  than  I  should  feel 
anxiety  lest,  after  the  decease  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  lithotomy 
could  no  longer  be  safely  performed,  or  sigh  for  the  anticipated 
hopeless  woes  of  our  parturient  matrons  upon  the  demise  of  Doctor 
Locock. 

Sir,  the  entire  spirit  of  your  contributor's  attack  on  me  is  plainly 
evident  in  the  first  nine  lines  of  his  paper.  I  believe,  as  all  who 
have  thought  upon  the  subject  believe,  that  the  Birmingham  Con- 
ference  of  1853  was  of  the  very  greatest  importance  to  the  country, 
whilst  of  this  same  assembly  your  contributor  thus  expresses  him- 
self:— 

**  When  the  Birmingham  Conference  last  hoisted  its  ereat  flag 
and  blew  a  loud  trumpet,  in  laudation  of  reformatories,  ahirm  was 
engendered  in  the  minds  of  all  prudent  friends  to  that  great  move- 
ment,— after  the  parade  of  vague  generalities  and  studied  avoidance 
of  practical  details  which  characterized  the  speeches  and  proceedings 
of  that  goodly  gathering— that  the  movement  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  untoward  enthusiasts  and  mere  philanthropists,  who  would 
speedily  discredit  a  good  cause  by  the  blunders  of  bad  administra. 
tion." 

This  statement,  sir,  is  fully  as  correct  as  the  construction  of  Lord 
Broi^ham's  letter  to  Mr.  Hill.  If  you  desire  to  know  the  feeling 
of  the  country  upon  the  matter,  I  refer  you  to  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  this  number  of  this  Review.  Ton  will  there  find  a  complete 
answer  to  your  contributor's  sneers ;  you  will  discover  an  overwhelm- 
ing mass  of  evidence,  and  one  which  most  prove  the  mischievous 
tendency  of  his  paper,  if  its  fictions  and  fancies  were  permitted  to 
remain  unimpeached. 

If,  sir,  your  contributor  had  advanced  a  cherished  theory  in  op- 
position to  the  Reformatory  system,  I  could  understand  the  temper 
of  his  paper.  Doubtless  a  long  prized  theory  is  dear  to  the  heart, 
and  hard  of  relinquishment,  and  its  possessor  feels  towards  it,  as 
Bonofonius  to  his  mistress,  and  can  adopt  the  sentiment  of  his  lines : — 
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''  Vale  melqoe  ineiiiii«  a^tle  atnaritndo. 
Vale  nUque  meum,  meomque  totum«" 

Bat,  Mr»  he  hu  not  sueh  reason  ;  he  has  no  inciting  principle^  appa- 
rent from  his  paper,  saye  spleen — bitter,  yimleat  spleen— against  all 
who  support  the  genaine  Beformatorj  system — a  system  wUeh  hai 
sacceeded  at  Mettray,  at  Stretton-on-Dmismore,  at  Saltley,  at  Kings- 
wood,  at  Hardwloke,  at  Smith-st^  in  Qlasgow,  in  Edinburgh,  and  ia 
Aberdeen — a  system  agunst  which  yonr  contributor  would  set  up  one» 
the  foundation  of  which  I  have  dieoorered  in  Henry  Ifayfaew'i 
Lomdim  Labour  and  the  London  Poor,  and  which  is  tiiat  practised 
among  the  costermongers,  one  of  whom,  having  been  discoyered 
beating  his  mistress  for  some  offence,  by  Mr.  Mayhew,  and  who, 
when  remonstrated  with  for  adopting  this  system  of  reformatory 
treatment,  silenced  the  "modern  Solon"  by  proclaimings  *•  The  more 
a  chap  licks  'em  the  more  they  loves  him." 

I,  Sir,  do  not  agree  with  the  eostermonger,  or  with  year  contributor, 
in  the  plan  of  reformation  of  which  they  seem  to  approve  with  wonder- 
ful unanimity.  I  believe  that  God  has  given  our  juvemie  crimiasls 
heariB,  feelings,  hopes  and  desires  like  my  own,  and  I  would  reach 
their  hearts,  hardened  and  perverted  it  may  be,  by  tesu^hing  them 
that  all  the  world  is  not  their  enemy — I  wouldi  in  the  noble  thonght 
of  Channing  '*  supply  moral  wants,  snatch  every  child  ft*om  perdi- 
tion, and  awaken  in  him  the  spirit  and  energy  of  a  man."  I  would 
appeal  to  all  who  are  aiding  the  Reformatory  School  Movement, 
and  whilst  urging  them  to  active  exertion^  I  would  warn  them 
i^ainst  self-deception,  in  the  emphatic,  and  eloquent,  and  wise  words 
addresssed  by  Mr.  Hill  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Adderley,  (printed  in 
the  last  number  of  The  Law  Review,)  sayings- 

**  This  philanthropy,  which  exhibits  itself  in  everr  variety  of 
ramification,  and,  what  is  better,  makes  itself  felt  through  every 
hour  of  the  day,  must  become  the  subject  of  careful  reflection  by 
the  inquirer.  Let  him  ask  himself  what  are  his  own  motives  in  his 
undertaking  ?  Is  he  moved  to  exertion  simply  by  the  dictates  of 
reason  ?  Does  he  think  only  of  protecting  the  upper  classes  from 
annoyance,  and  their  nockets  from  taxation,  by  reforming  young 
offenders  ?  Or  does  his  heart  yearn  towards  the  poor  outcasts 
themselves — the  little  prodigals,  who,  though  sufficiently  disposed 
to  '  waste  their  substance  with  riotous  living,'  if  they  had  any  sub- 
stance to  waste,  are  far  better  acquainted  with  the  seeond  vicissitude 
of  the  Parable — the  feeding  on  *  the  husks  which  the  swine  did 
eat !'  Does  he  earnestly  desire  to  snatch  them  from  perdition,  and 
to  restore  them  to  the  fold  ? 

Doubtless  all  that  he  and  others  are  doing  may  be  defended  on 
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iiiidfl  of  1^  wise  and  ei^argad  policR^,    But  such  conuderotioax 

^ve  not  vitfilitjr  enough  to  c»rrj  the  Reformatory  labourer  through 
bis  toils.  Unless  the  neart  unite  with  the  head  in  the  task,  no  pro- 
gress will  be  made.  No  handling  of  the  rudder,  however  skilful, 
will  set  the  ship  in  motioo  : 

*  Reason  the  card,  but  pmtiion  is  the  gals/ 
Wiilieut  an  attachment  to  the  pursuit  which  it  is  net  extravagaiit 
to  call  passionate,  the  task  will  soon  be  iibandofied  in  despair ;  Car 
difficulties  and  discouragements  are  as  abundant  as  the  advocates  of 
the  old  system  and  the  opponents  of  the  new  could  desire.  But 
minds  of  the  right  stamp  are  never  discouraged  bj  difficulties.  Ob» 
aiacles  are  stimulauts." 

These^  Sir,  are  the  sentiments  of  "  a  modem  Sobo"— -they  may 
not  be  in  accordance  with  some  counsels  of  Solomon — but  they  are 
in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  my  paper  to  which  your  contributor  objects,  I  have,  at  length, 
and  fullji  explained  the  facts  and  figures  of  that  Beport  of  M.  De 
Persigny— which  is,  if  read  in  its  entirety,  a  complete  defence  of 
Mettray  and  of  the  Reformatory  System.     It  declares :— - 

"  Le  comte  gSn^ral  de  Tadministration  de  la  justice  criminelle, 
qui  a  resume  les  resultats  de  la  p^riode  de  1842  a  1850,  k  constate 
que  le  nombre  moyen  des  ricidives,  parmi  les  libSr^s  de  sept  ^tab- 
liasements  principauz  avait  varid  de  10  a  11  p.  100.  Si  Ton  compare 
cette  proportion  a  celle  qui  est  signalSe  plus  haut  pour  les  adultes 
(35  p.  100  pour  les  hommes,  et  27»  p.  100  pour  les  femmes),  on  n'a 
pas  k  regretter  les  sacrifices  que  I'Etat  8*impose  pour  la  regeneration 
morale  de  cette  population.*' 

Sir,  Mettray  requires  no  defence  from  me,  the  approbation  of  the 
world  is  its  safety  against  all  contemners ;  its  wisely  founded 
system  is  its  best  security  of  success  ;  and  its  eulogy  is  truly  writ- 
ten in  the  last  annual  Report  of  M.  Demetz : — *'  II  est  des  syst^mes 
•  qui  ne  r^alisent  rien,  mais  c'est  parce  qu'ils  imaginent  I'impossible. 
Mettray  a  pos8  la  limite,  le  point  de  depart  entre  le  progrds,  et 
Tutopie,  c*est  pourquoi  Mettray  a  recontr^  des  imitateurs." 

You  know,  sir,  that  Mettray  has  had  successful  imitators  ;  you 
know  that  Mettray  is  a  glory  to  the  French  Nation,  and  that  in  the 
noble  roll  of  philanthropists,  and  amongst  those  who  have  been  the 
most  successful  in  their  heaven-inspired  efforts,  the  name  of  Demetz 
will  ever  shine  beside  those  of  Howard,  and  of  De  1'  Ep^e.  If,  sir, 
you  desire  to  know  the  history  of  the  most  perfect  imitation  of 
Mettray  (now  that  Stretton-on-Dunsmore  is  closed^  procure  and  con. 
aider  well,  a  pamphlet  "On  Reformatory  Schools.  By  T.  Barwick 
Lloyd  Baker,  Esq.,  Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association 
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at  Liverpool,  September  26,  1864/*  In  the  pages  of  this  pamphlet  yoa 
will  discover  the  true  principles  upon  which- English  Beforraatoriei 
should  be  establishedy^and  jou  will  know  that  a  wise>  practical  English 
philanthropist,  notwithstanding  your  sneer  at  the  **  kind  of  rssh 
charity  and  miscellaneous  benevolence  held  forth  in  that  remarkably 
foolish  Act  of  Parliament,"  TheY<nUh/ul  Offenders'  Act,  trusts  tkst 
ere  long  the  wisdom  of  the  legislation  may  be  proved  ''not  only  by 
the  mere  increase  of  the  number  of  Schoolsy  but  by  a  decretaeof 
general  crime,  remembering  that  our  object  is  not  so  much  to  benefit 
the  individual  criminal  as  to  benefit  the  children  of  the  honest 
neighbour  whom  that  criminal  would  corrupt." 

I  am.  Sir, 

Tour  most  obedient  servant* 

The  Writer  of  the  paper  «•  Reformatory  Schools 
in  France  and  England,'*  in  Thb  Irish 

QUARTBRLV    BeYIVW,  NOb  15. 
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Alexander  Dumas,  301— In  Art 
VL,  No.  18.  Fitapatrick's  Life 
of  Lord    Cloncurry,    336— In 
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of  the  Right  Hon,  R.  L.   Sheil, 
by  W.T.M'Culhigh— Sketches, 
Legal  and  Historical,  by  Shall, 
Edited,    by  W.    M.     Sayage, 
392— In  Art,  I,  No.  19,  Maud 
and  other  Poems,  by  A.  Tenny- 
son,   453-In  Art.    III.    No. 


19,  a  Memoir  of  the  Befr. 
Sydney  Smith,  by  his  daugh- 
ter, urith  a  selection  from 
his  letters.    Edited   by  Mrs. 

Austin,    fl05 ^In    Art    IV., 

No.  19,  Poetical  Works  of  J. 
G.  Whittier,  564— Poo's  Tales 
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T.  fi.  Bead,  576— Poetical 
Worka  of  J.  B.  Lowell,  578— 
Poetical  Works  of  N.  P.  Willis, 
384— In  Art.  VI.,  No.  19,  Hist- 
ory of  Europe  from  the  FaJl  of 
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Man,")  721— In  Art  lU.,  No. 
20,  Works  1^  Bev.  J.  Field, 
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mill.  Bey.  Sydney  Turner, 
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corder  Hall,  Miss  Mary  Car- 
penter, and  Mr.  A.  Hill,  com- 
mencing at  page  773— In 
Art  v..  No.  20,  Scenes  de 
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Murger.  La  Croix  de  Bemy 
Boman  Steeple  Chase,  par 
Mme.  Emile  de  Girardin, 
llitophile  Gautier,  Jules  San- 
deau,  et  M4ry,  850— Quarterly 
Record- see  end  of  Number 
XX. 
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Ireland,  420  to  429. 
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